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“The Tasteless Aperient.” iste 


1, Against Obstinate Constipation. 
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2. As a corrective of Indigestion. 
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3. As a certain relief and cure in all 
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4, As a preventive of Gravel and Stové 
in the Bladder, Gallstones, &c. . 





5. In all Disorders of the Stomach and 
Liver. 


T ‘7 6, AS a remedy and specific for He- 
he Salts of Aisculap contain Resear dy wea’ ar 
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7, For the relief and prevention of Obesity, 
Extract from “* LANCET.” tacks of Gout, and Internal Con- 
“It is an admirable Aperient estions. 
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EXTRACIS ITROM OPINIONS O!F LHE PRESS 
“The British Islands and the British possessions aie treated with unusual prominence and detail 
Several sheets are devoted to Cinida and to Australia ind there ire sever tl maps of the West Indies 2nd 
a large one of Jamaica India on the other hand, not being treited tn such detal though we hive a 
large map of Borneo and another of Cyprus from Colonel Kitchener s beautiful survey mip = [weuty 
four maps are grven to the British Islands = One of these 1s a reduction of Stanford s well known stereo- 
raphical map, and 1s very effective [here 14 in admirable series of twelve rainfall and temperature maps 
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The London Atlas of Universal - Geography. 


QUARTO EDITION 
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on Steel and Copper Plates. 


WITH A COPIOUS INDEX 


Second Edition, impenal 4to, Half Morocco, gilt edges, price 30s. 
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surmounted, and that we have detected very few mispnnty As what may be called a medium atlas for 
general use, sais | between the cheap and meagre school collections and the elaborate but rather 
vee) ond unwieldy library atlases, the ‘ London At deserves hearty recommendation "—Saturda, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, 
Charing Cross, 8.W. 


CATALOGUES OF MAPS AND ATLASFS ON APPIHICATION., 
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write rex appa t is almost 

e to make them stick 
in the paper, spurt er blot; 
and they de not require dip- 
ping nearly as often as other 
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PER 
PRICES. BOX. 
In Gross Boxes ra. 


In }-Gross Boxes rye 5 


No.1203. The Ladies pattern 
of Perry & Co.’s Patent Planished 


Pointed Pens is the best suited for 
Ladies’ fashionable writing. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING PER 
BOX OF TWO DOZEN. 








PERRY & CO’$ VIADUCT” WATCHES. 


THE CHEAPEST WATCH | 


THE WORLD 
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ERY & (O.'S SPORTING WATCHES. 
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ing Watch; 18 Line Lever movement, jewelled 
IN 13 actions, Compensation balance. Brequet 
hair spring oa keyless action, 14-carat 
fold cases, Ha marked, plain o1: engine-turned, 
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MERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES.— 
Silver from £2 &s., Gold from &5 5s —City 
Depot: Watch and Cloch Department, 
Y & Oo., Ltd., Holborn Viaduct, London. 


PERRY AND CO.'S SOLID MARBLE 
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ERRY AND €0.'8 CARVED WOOD 
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from Sls, each. Chiming quarter-hours on 
gongs, from £6 4s. each. 
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SILVER KEYLESS. 
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Price 21s. each. 


Solid Silver Case, Keyless Action, Honzontal 
Movement, Jewelled, White Enamelled Dial, Gold 
Hands, Sunk Seconds, Orystal Glass. 


CLUBS. ; 


Shippers and the Trade Supplited. 


PERRY & CO., Ltd., 18, 19, & 20, Holborn Viaduct. 
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PREFACE. 


[’ presenting this—the fourth—issue of HA/KLL’s ANNUAL to public 

notice, the Editor, while noting with satisfaction its growing 
popularity, and the marks of keen appreciation which the book has 
hitherto received, assures his readers that his efforts to render the work 
thoroughly reliable and of daily utility have not been diminished, 


An explanation is required with respect to the change of title, Having 
found that the word ‘‘ Cyclopedia ’’ conveyed to many minds an incorrect 
impression of the yearly character of the work, it has been deemed 
desirable to accentuate its annual nature by the name now adopted. In 
all essential respects, the book presents the same leading features. 


Not only have all the articles been, as far as practicable, brought up 
to the latest possible date, but every effort has been put forth to secure 
the most recent details, with the result that nearly one-half of the 
“ANNUAL” is entirely new matter, presenting a ésuieé of almost every 
subject of importance which has recently engaged or is attracting the 
intelligent attention of the general reader. It has been sought—it is 
hoped with success—to meet the requirements of every class. 


Numerous useful suggestions—which in the majority of instances 
have been acted upon—have been received from correspondents in 
all parts of the world, and are cordially acknowledged by the Editor, 
who also expresses his indebtedness for much official and other infor- 
mation courteously furnished him. 


The Editor again invites communications from all classes of his readers, 
and will be obliged if any error which may have escaped his notice 
is pointed out to him. Suggestions made with the view to increase the 
utility and accuracy of the ANNUAL will also be appreciated. 


FE, D. PRICE. 
Epi fuRIaL OF rice, 
5 & 6, Kirsy Street, Hatron Girpen, E.C., 
December roth, 1888. 


For Occurrences during Printing see page 69% 
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Abbott, Rev, Lyman, D.D., was b at Rox- 
bury, Mass, 1835. Educated at New York 
pve, where he graduated on 53. Com- 

enced \ife as a lawye: in partnership with 
his biothcrs, but in ’59 severed his connection 
with the firm, and entered the Congregational 
ministry in ‘60,.;when he was appointed minister 
of the Congregational Chinch, Terie Haute, 
Indiana In $5 Dr. A. became Secretary to 
the American Umon Commission, and, 1n ’67, 
ninister of the New England Congiegational 
Church, New York, which appointment he 
1esigned in ’69, 1n order to devote himself 


exclusively to lte:ature Dr has pub- 
bhished, amongst other works, ‘Jesus of | 
Navaieth, His) Life and Icachings,” ‘ Old 


Testamcnt Shadows of cw L¢stament 
Truths,’ Laicus, or the Lxpenience of a 
Layman in a Country Parish, and a ‘Com 
mentary on the New Testament’ He has also 
edited Lhe I reedinan, The Hiusbated Chistian 
Weekly, and The Christian Ontow. Tn 87 
D1, Abbott succeeded the latc Henry Ward 
Beecher as pastor of the Plymouth Congrega 
tional Church, Brooklyn, New York = In atecent 
number of The Centusy (°°S Dr A wrote on 
the subject of the “New Iheolozy ' 
Abbreviations, List of. May be classificd 
Into initial prefixcs of royal pcrsonages 
afhxes of rank in orders of knighthood indi 
cations of military, naval, or civil service 
university degrees—diplomas of mecdical and 
other licensing bodies—membetrsliup of Icarned 
institutions—and miscellaneous Lhose here 
given occur more or less frequently, and are all 
of recognised status <A fcw of them are very 
rarcly used, Degiees conferred by some one 
o1 all of British, Irish, o: Colonial Universities, 
are indicated by “ Univ ” Degices granted only 
in America, or only so expressed there, are 
shown by “U.S A.” Herc it 15 not unusual to 
add “QOvyxon.,” Camb.,’ “Lond ,” to indicate 
the source of the degree. Similarly, medical 
and scientific a/ze2221 add an L fo1 London, E 
for Edinburgh, and J. for Ireland, the relative 
value of diplomas from bodics of similar name 
and profession not being always the same. 
Letter-affixes are employed by F1ecmasons and 


similar bodies among themsel\ cs, but are only ; F.A.8, 


intelligible to the initiated. 
Associate of Arts. 


A.B.. Bachelor of Aits (Univ.). Also de- 
scribes “able-bodied ” seamen, 

AOA, . Associate of Chartered Account- 
ants, England and Wales. 

A.C.E, . Associate of the College of Eng- 
neering. 

A.1.0.E, Associate of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. 

AK.C. . Associate King’s Coll., Lond. 

AL§.. Associate of the Linnean Society. 
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Master of Arts (Univ.) 
Assouiate Member of the Institute 
of Civil Enginecrs. 
Associate of the Royal Academy. 
Associate of the Royal Scottish 
Academy. 
. Bachelor of Arts (Univ.). 
. Bachelor of Civil Law (Univ.). 
. » Bachelor of Divimty (Univ.). 
or B. Eng, Bachelor of Enginecring(Univ ) 
| ae Fa. hele: cs (Contr en les) Lettres 
(French Univ.). 
or BLL. Bachclot of Laws (Univ ). 
Bachelo: of Medicine (Univ.). 
| B.S, . Bachelor of Surgery (Univ.). 
B,8c. Bachelor of Suience (Univ.). 
Bt., or Bart. Baronet. 


b> 
ee 


CE. 


4 


wa > 
>. 


a HUQp pb 
- 
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0.B. Companion of the Oider of the 
Rath, 

C.E. . Civil I ngineer. 

C.LE. Compamon of the Ordei of the 
Indian Linpize. 

CM... . Master of Sulnsy (Univ,). 

C.M.G,. . Companion of the Order of St, 
Michael and St. George. 

C.M.Z.8.,or0.M.Z,8.L, ( orresponding Member 
of the Zoological Society of 
London. 

CP.. Clerk of the Peace 

Cs. . Clerk to the Signet, 

0.8.1, Companion of the Oider of the 
Stat of India, 

, D.O,L. Doctor of C1vil Law (Univ ). 

D.D. Doctor of ana (Univ ) 

D.D.S§. Doctor of Dental Surgery (Univ ), 

D.G, Lt Giatia, By the giace of God 
(Royal). 

IDL, . Deputy Lieutenant. 

D.Lit. Doctor of Literature (Univ ). 

D.M. Doctor of Music (Univ. US A ) 

D.P. Doctor of Philosophy (Univ, 
USA.) 

D.8c, Doctor of Science (Univ.). 

D.T, Doctor of Pheology (Univ. U.S.A ) 


E.IC. or E.1.0.8, East India Company's Scr 
vice, Still used by a few old 

mterans, SeelLE TC, 
Fellow of the Socicty of Anti- 


ee 
F.A.8.E, Fellow of the Antiquaiian Society 
of Udinbui gh, 
F.B.8.E, kellow of the Botanic Society of 
Edinburgh, 
F.C.A, . Fellow of Chartered Accountants, 
England and Wales 
|F.0.8. . Fcllow of the Chemical Society, 
|F.C.P.8. Fellow of the Cambridge Philoso- 
ae phical Society. 


Fide: ty daa 
oyal 


, Defender of the 
Farth ( ; 


r, 
) 
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F.E.8. . Fellow of the Entomological So- 
ciety. 

F.G.8, . . Fellow of the Geological Soviety. 

F,.K.@.0.P, Bellow of the King and Queen’s 
College of Physicians, Ireland. 

F.L.8, . . Fellow of the Linnzan Society. 

Mf, . . Fuield-Marshal, 

F.M.B.8. . Foreign Member of the Royal 
Society. 

F.P.8, . . Fellow of the Philological Society. 

F.R.4.8, . Fellow of the Royal Astronomical 
Society. 

F.B.0.I. . Fellow of the Royal Colomal In- 
stitute. 

F.B.0.P. . Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians — (Note. The cus- 
tomary etiquette in indicating 
the source of medica! diplomas 
18 to add L for London, E. or 
Ed for Edinburgh, I for Ircland 
In the case of no such terminal 
London \s understood ) 

F.R.0.8. . Fellow of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. 

F.B.0.V.8. Fellow of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons 

F.2.G.8. . ea of the Royal Geographical 

ociety, 

F.R.H8. . Fellow Of the Royal Horticultural 
Society 

F.R.I.B.A. Fellow of the Royal Institute of 
Biitish Architects 

¥F.R.M.0,8. Fellow of the Royal Medical and 
Chirurgical res 

F.R.MLS. . ics of the Royal Mctcorological 

ociety 

F.R.S. . . Fellow of the Royal Society 

F.B.8.C. . Fellow of the Royal Socicty of 
Canada 

F.R.B.E, . Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh. 

F.R.8.L. . Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Literature 

F.R.S,L, andE, Fellow of the Royal Socictics of 
London and F'dinburgh 

F.S.A, . Fellow of the Socicty of Arts, o1 
Fellow of the Society of Apothe 
caiics, or Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquanies (Sec FAS) 

F.6.8. . . Icllow of the Statistical Society 

F.Z.8, . . Fellow of the Zoological Souicty. 

G.C.B.. . ee Cioss of the Order of the 

ath. 

G.0.M.G. . Giand Cross of the Order of St 
Michac] and St. George. 

G.0.8.I, . Grand Commandcr of the Oider of 
the Star of India 

H.B.M.. . He: British Majesty’s— Corsi, etc 

EH. . . His Exccllency—Viersoy or Go- 
verso}. 

H.E.1.0, tee au East India Company. 

ce EI. 

HH ., . Hisoi He: Highness. 

H.LH.. . His or Her Imperial Highness. 

HM. . . Hisor Her Majesty: 

H.R.H.. . His or Her Royal Highness. 

H.8.H.. . His or Her Serene Highness. 

J.D... . « Doctor of Laws (Univ. U.S.A.). 

J.P... . . Justice of the Peace. 

7.V.D. . . Doctor of both Laws, t.e. Canon 
and Civil (Univ.). 

K.B.. . . Knight of the Order of the Bath. 

E.C.B.. ,. Kmght Commander of the Order 
of the Bath. 

X.0.0.G, . Knight Commander of the Order 


of St. Michael and St. George. 
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K.0.6.I. . Knight Commander of the Order 
of the Star of India. 

K.G. . . Kmght of the Order of the Garter. 

E.M.G.. . Knight of the Order of St. Michael 
and St. nro ke: 

E.P.. . . Knight of the Order of St. Patrick. 

.T,. . . Kmght of the Order of the Thistle. 

Et. . . . Knight. 

L.A.O. . . Licentiate of the Society of Apo- 
thecaries (old hes 

L.D.8. . . Licentiate of Dental Surgery. 

L.F.P.S. Licentiate of the Faculty of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons (Glasgow). 

Litt.D. . . Doctor of Literature (Univ.). 

L.E.Q@.0.P. Licentiate of the King and Queen’s 
College of Physicians (Ireland). 

LL.B. . . Bachelor of Laws (Univ.). 

LL.D. . . Doctor of Laws (Univ.). 

LL.M. . . Master of Laws (Univ) 

LM. . . Licentiate of apoaucly: 

L.B.0.P, . Licentiate of the Royal College of 
Physicians (BE. Edinbur hh). 

L.B.C.8. Licentiate of the Royal College of 
Surgeons (I. Ireland). 

LBA. . . Licentiate of the Society of Apo- 
thecaries. 

L.Th. . . Licentiate of Theology (Univ.). 

M.A. . . Master of Arts (Univ ). 

M.AJI.. . Member of the Anthropological 
Institute. 

M.B. . . Bachelor of Mediune (Univ,) 

M.0. . . Master of Surgery (Univ). Also 
Maste: of Ceremonics. 

M.Ch. . . Maste: of Surgery (Univ ). 

M.0.8. . . Madras Civil Service 

M.0.P.. . Member of the College of Pre- 
ceptors. 

M.C.P.8. . Member of the Cambridge Philo- 
sophical Society 

M.D. Doctor of Medicine (Univ ). 

MLE. . Master of Engineering (Univ.). 

M.E.S, . Mcmber of the Entomological So- 
ciety 

M. es A. Maitre es (contr. en les) Arts 
(Ficnch Univ ). 

M.F.H.. . Master of the Fox-hounds. 

M.H.R.. . Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives (Colonial). 

M.I.0,£, Membe of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers. 

M.L.A.U.K. Member of the Library Association, 
United Kingdom 

MLO. . Member of the Legislative Council 
(Colonial) 

M.L.S.B. eae of the London School 

oat 

M.N.S.. Membe: of the Numismatical So- 
ciety. 

M.P, . . Member of Parliament. 

M.P.C.. . Member of Parliament (Canada). 

M.P.P,. . Member of Provincial Parliament, 
Canada. 

M.P.S. . Member of the Pharmaceutical 
Society. 

M.R.A.0. . Member of the Royal Agricultural 
College (Cirencester). 

M.R.A.8,. Member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. (Also Member of the 
Royal Astronomical Society.) 

M.R.0,P. . Member of the Royal College of 
Physicians. 

M.R.C.8. . Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. 

M.R.0.V.8. Member of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. 


Member of the Royal Historical 
Society. 
Member of the Royal Irish Aca- 


M.RLA. . 
demy. 

4.2.8.4. Member of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. 

M.S... . Master of Surgery (Unrv.). 

Mus, B. . Bachelor of Music { niv.). 

Mus. D. . Doctor of Music (Univ.), 

0.8.58... Order of St. nedict (Roman 
Catholic). 

?.B,. . . Bachelor of Philosophy (Univ. 
U.S.A ), or Ph.B. 

P.0.. . . Pnvy Councillor. Also Police 
Constable. 

POD... . aca of Philosophy (Univ. 

Ph.D. . . Doctor of Philosophy (Univ,). 

@#h.@. . . Graduate of Pharmacy (U.S.A.). 

Ph.M, . . Master of Pharmacy (U stint 

P.P.. . Parish Priest (Roman Catholic). 

QO... pocens Counsel. 

Rg. . . Rex or Regina. {lery. 

R.A.. Royal Academician. Royal Artil- 

R.A.C, . Royal Academician of Canada. 

R.A.M.. . Royal Academy of Music. 

B.0.. . . Roman Catholic. 

R.E,. . . Royal Engineers. 

B.H.A.. . Royal Horse Artillery. 

RX... Royal Marines. Resident Magis- 
trate Seman 

RMA... neve. thtary Academy (Wool- 
wich), 

B.N.. . . Royal Navy. 

R.8.M.. . Royal School of Mines. 

DD, . « Doctor of Science (Univ.). 
BJ... . Society of Jesus (Roman Catholic) 
8.T.P. . . Doctor of Divinity (Univ.). 

0... . Victoria Cross. 

V.G,. . . Vicar-General (Roman Catholic). 

.P.. . . Vice-President, 

8. . . Wniter to the Signet. 

A. B. C. Se e Process. So called from the 
fact that Alum, Blood, and Clay are used as the 


purifying ingredients. see Sewage, ed. 86. 

Dduction. See ed. ’87, also CRIMINAL LAW 
AMENDMENT ACT, and consult Sir J Stephens 
“Digest of the Criminal Law,” Articles 261 
and 262. 

Abd-ul-Hamid ITI , Sultan of Turkey. Is the 
fourth son of Abd ul-Medyid; b. August 6th, 1842. 
He was proclaimed Sultan in succession to his 
brother Murad V., who was deposed in conse- 
quence of hjs mental hae aN (August 31st, 
1876). Under the rule of Abd-ul-Hamid the 
Ottoman Empire has experienced reverses 
through her last war with Russia. The results 
of that conflict led to the Berlin Treaty, 13878 
(7-0). Since then the Sultan has been alter- 
nately under the influence of one or other of the 
Great Powers, Being Suzeran of Egypt he 
naturally opposed the English occupation, and 
was believed to have secretly encouraged the 
rebellion of Arabi. His empire, however, being 

ractically in a state of bankruptcy and decay, 
fe is powerless to act independently of the 
advice of the power or powers whose influence 
epee 1B be Upper mont a ais =“ 
regard to?Bulgaria, of which he was deprive 

the Berlin Treaty, he has endeavoured to 
abide by that Treaty’s stipulations, but com- 
jaints have been made from time to time that 
has not carried out the provisions of the 
reaty affecting other portions of hisdominions, 
notably in where his Christian sub- 
jects are still the victims of oppression. [In 
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March '88 1t was announced that the Sultan had 
presented the National (q7.v,) with a copy 
of the well-known portrait of Lord Nelson. On 
the d@casion of the Duke of erPerbe ar visit 
to Constantinople, in August last, the Sultan 
received him with flattering attentions. 

Abd Ameer of Afghanistan 
1s a nephew of the late Ameer, Shere Ahi, and 
was b. 1830 He took sides against his uncle in 
the civil war of 64 and won the battles of 
Shaikhabad and Khelat-1-Ghilzai. In’68 he was 
defeated by Yakoub Khan, son of Shere Ahi, 
and fled for protection to Russian territory. 
The Russians provided him with a residence at 
Samarcand, anda pension. In’79 he made his 
way to the Cabul frontier and, having gained 
the allegiance of the leading men of that city 
was acknowledged Ameer of Afghanistan by 
the British Government, who allow ma penelon 
of £160,000 a year. Has since been loyal to 
his patrons. He has recently been engaged in 
suppressing a revolt ope his authority, 
headed by Ishak Khan, whose forces he totally 
defeated. (See AFGHANISTAN ) 

Abecedarians, a sixteenth-century German 
anabaptist sect, who, claiming direct inspira- 
tion from God, dented the value of all human 
learning. See ed. 87. e 

Abel, Sir Frederick Augustus, C.B., D.C.L, 
FRS,b 1827, 1s chemist to the War Depart- 
ment, chemical 1eferee to the Government, a 
member of the Royal Engineers’ Committee, 
associate member of the Ordnance Committee, 
Past President of the Institute of Chemistiy, 
of the Society of Chemical Spree of the 
Chemical Sorel and Society of Iclegiaph 
Engineers and lectiicians ; oyal Medallist 
for researches in explosives, member of the 
Royal Commission on accidents in mines, and 
hon member of the Institutes of Civil and 
Mechanical Engineers. He was commissioner 
tothe Electrical Exhibition at Vienna in 1883, 
and was knighted 1n that year. He 18 a 
vice-prcsident of the Society of Arts, and the 
secre of the Imperial Institute (¢.v.). Ap- 
pointed Rede Leoturer (q.v.) for 88. In Julyit was 
announced that Sir Fk. A. had been appointed 
President of a Special Committee on Explosives. 

Aberdeen University was founded in 1494 
by Bishop Elphinston, with only one college 
—VIZ my An In 1593 George Keith founded 
Mareshal College, which was also a univerait 
distinct from the forme: foundation. In ’ 
these two universities were united into one 
institution, and now form the University of 
Aberdeen. Thearts and divinity classes meet 
in the old college, while the law and medical 
meet in the new Rector (88), Rt. Hon. 
G. di Goschen, M.P. (q¢.v.). Principal, W. D. 
Geddes, LL.D; there are 23 professsors and 
goo students in conjunction with Glasgow it 
sends one representative to Parliament (present 
member, J. A. Campbell, LL.D.). It giants 
certificates of gDigneeney to women, and has 
instituted local examinations throughout the 
northern counties of Scotland. Its degrees 
are: M.A, (400d black silk, lined with white 
silk); B.D. (4. black silk, lined with red silk); 
D.D., (4. purple cloth, lined with white silk) ; 
LL.D., (4 purple cloth, lined with pale blue silk); 
M.B.,O.M.,(/. black silk, lined with crimson silk); 
K.D., (4. purple cloth, lmed with crimson silk). 
Among her alumni aie Alexander Bain; Sir 
Robert Hamilton, Governor of Tasmania; Mr. 

ustice Sterling ; Professor Robertson Smuth ; 
ofeasor Blackie ; and Archibald Forbes. 
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Aboo Hubba See AssyrioLoc: 
Absentees, Landlords who draw their rents 
from estates on which they do not reside 
Ireland has especially suffered from these 
See more fully ed 87 
Abyssinia Called Habesh by foreigners, 
Mokadah and Zthopia by its inhabitants 
country of North Africa, occupying a highland 
region SW of the Red Sca_kstimated area 
150,000 square miles, pop 3,000,000 Ancient 
cap Country made up of many 
semi independent small states, belonging to 
three great divisions in the north, 
a central, Shon in the south The 
capital of Shoa is Ankobar, and its outlet 
the Gulf of lajurah Abyssimian trade passes 
through Adowa, the present capital, to the port 
of Massowah, now Italan Contains the sources 
of the Blue Nile, Atbaia, and Mareb rivers, 
the first of which flows out of great lake 
Dembea, or Tsuna, 60 miles by 25 Surface 
tablelands, 6 c00 to 9,000 feet, broken by decp 
ravines, summits rising to 15,200 feet Ihree 
distinct zones of elevation, roughly to be de 
scribed as tropical temperate, and highland 
Temperate zone chiet scene of industry and 
habitation Government monarchical, and 4 
sort of feudal‘mihtiry system obtuns Re 
ligion a form of the Armenian and Coptic 
Chistian Chuich, called Monophosite Manu 
factures limited to coarse cotton and woollcn 
cloths, leathe, poy and some iron, steel 
and other metal articles Exports are ivory, 
gold dust, musk, coftee,and some other produc 
tions Imports are aims, Peisian carpets and 
silks, French velvet and broadcloth, Venetian 
beads, etc The language of court and commcicc 
is Amharic The kings of Abyssima claim 
descent direct from King Solomon People a 
mixed race Semitic or Arabic type most preva 
lent , colour yellow brown toblack There are 
Mohammedans, andJews called Falashas They 
are exclusivc, more moral than the rest of 
the population, number about 250 ooo, and are 
the principal agriculturists and manufacturers 
of Abyssinia ‘Ihcre 15 a despiscd aboriginal 
race called Waito duclling round Dembca 
The country has possessed some civilis ition 
from ancient times but hisretiogiaded Ihe 
families of Mohammed and his bt tisans took rc 
fuge here after the Hegiia, and weic hospitrbly 
received Inthe sixtcenth century Portuguese 
colonists obtained a footing, introducing somc 
arts, but were expelled in 1633 lhe fine 
castellated palace of Gondal, now a 1uin, was 
built by them In 1866 the tyrant Li) Kasa or 
Theodorus, gained power over the entire country 
He imprisoned Englishmen, and a force unde1 
Napier was sent to chastise him lt reached 
the fortress of where a decisive battle 
was fought (1868), resulting in TIheodores 
defeat and suicide Prince Kasa, of Tigre, then 
obtained British assistance, and now, as 
es II, rules over Tigre and Amhara 
Shoa, til lately virtually independent, under 


King Menelek, 1s now under the suzerainty of 


During the Soudan cam 


Negus Johannes 
a erin Hewitt and others visited 


NV channes and an understanding between him | 
and the B 


¢ Bntish Government was artived at 
He sent an army unde1 
the rehef of A battle was fought at 
EKufeit, Sept egrd, 1885, when Osman s 
army was broken up by the Abyssinian forces 
During -1887 88 various conflicts took place 
between Abyssinian forces and those of Italy at 
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Massowah (See Iraxy ) Dunng ’88, Ras Area 
Selassie, aon of the Negus, died, it 18 su 
posed, from poison (June) Various conflicts 
took place during the year with the dervishes 
Consult De Cosson s ‘Abyssinia’ 
Academy, The See Roya, AcADEMY 
“Academy. A weekly review of literature, 
science, and art (3@), estab 1869 Its chief 
characteristic 18 that the articles are signed 
by the writers, and it has always devoted a 
large proportion of its space to branches of 
unremunet ative learning, especially philology 
and oricntal studies ts founder and first 
editor was Dr 0 E Byer (d 1879) Ite 
present cditor is Mr J 8 Cotton (g v 
Acadia Lhe name of Nova Scotte while it 
remained a French colony 
Accumulators See kLectricity, ed ’87 
Act of Union with Ireland See lrritanm 
Actors’ Salaries, Law on, 1n ’88. The case 
of Coffin ~ Leslie, heard in the Westminster 
County Court (June), raiced a question whether 
a theatrical manager could make a deduction 
from the agreed weekly salary of an actor 
when there 1s no performance on a particular 
day (Good Friday) Jt was proved that it 1s 
the custem of the profession to make no pay 
ment for non pcrfoimances, and the point was 
thercfoic decided 1n the defendant s favour 
Acts of Parliament All public Acts affect 
in, the United Kingdom, ind all local Acts 
aflecting only limited areas, as well as private 
Acts of Paihament, are published, and can be 
obtuned (if in print) at virious prices, from 
Messis Lyre & sy Gages Last Harding 
Strect, 1 ondon, F C, who also publish at the 
close of cach Session a chcap edition of the 
public Acts in covers 
Acts of Parliament passed Feb 9th—Aug 
13th, ’°88 Sec Srssion 88, sect 6 
Address, Forms of—alphabetically arran 
(Sec also Courtesy TiTLis of ) Archbishop 
—commence My lord Archbishop, refer to 
personally as Your Grace, and address letter 
to His Grace the Archbishop of —— An 
Archbishop s wife and the other members of his 
family cnjoy no title as such Archdeacon— 
commence Veneralic Sir, refer to as Suir, 
addiessto ‘ Ihe Venerable the Archdeacon of 
Baron—commence My Lord, refer to 
personally as dour Lordship or My Lord , and 
address letter to “Ihe Rt Hon Lord —. 
Baroness or Baron’s wife—commence Madam , 
rcicr to personally as Your Ladyship or My 
Lady, and address to ‘ The Lady —, or 
more strictly ‘‘ The Rt Hon the Baroness 
Baron s son—commence S:zv, refer to as 
Sir, and address to “The Hon John — ’ 
Barons daughter—commence Madam, refer to 
as Madam , and address, 1f unmarried, to the 
“The Hon Jane —, if married to an csquire 
to “ The Hon Mis ——- SBaronet—commence 
Si, refer to as Sw, address to “Sir Wilham 
——, Bart net’s wife—commence Madam , 
refer to as Your Ladjship , address to “ Lady 
— (without Christian name, unless she be 
the daughter of a duke, marquis, or earl) 
op—commence My Lord, reier to as Your 
Lordship , address to “The Right Rev the 
Lord Bishop of —— Retired com- 
mence Right Rev Sir, address to the ‘‘ Right 
Rev Bishop’ {then the surname] 
8 —commence in the same way, and ad- 
dress to “The Bishop Suffragan of —.” A 
's wife enjoy no title whatso- 
ommence Rev. Sir; 
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refer to as Sir, address to the ‘Rev Canon 
—” k in Holy Ordera—the same, but 


address to ‘‘The Rev Thomas Jones, or, if 
the stian name be not known, to “ Thi 
Rev —— Jones” Countess (see Earl) Dean 


—commence Very Rev S:r, refer to personally 
as Sty, address to “Very Rev the Dean of 
as D the widow of a peer or baro 
net should be addressed as ‘‘The Dowager 
Duchess of ——,” or ‘The Dowager Lady 
——,’ when her son or grandson succeeds to 
the title and is married e—commence 
My Lord Duke, refer to as Your Grace, and 
address to “His Grace the Duke of — 
ss—commence Madam _ refei toas Your 
Grace , and address to ‘‘ Her Grace the Duchess 
"aaa Duke s eldest son as 1f he held Icgally 
e second title of his fathc: Dukes youre son 
—commence My Lord, reter to 15 Your Lord 
skip, and address to “ Ihe Lord Hi nry —— 


My . 

toas Your] ordship, and address to' lhe Rt 
Hon the Earl 1s eldest son 15 1f 
he held legally the second title of his fither 
Earl’s young: son, Same 19 the younger son of 
baron Earls daughter sume as the diuightcr of 
a duke Countess—commence Madam reter 
to as Jour Ladiship, address to Lhe Rt 
Hon the Countcss ot—— Judge of the High 
Court of Justioe—commence Sz icfcr to in 
letter only as S27, but on the bench as My Lord 
address to “‘ The Hon Sir John —— Knight 
—commence and refer to as Sir and address 
to “Sir Thomas —— Tf a Knight Bachelor 
(Kt , the form of knighthood usually confericd 
upon a judge, and the law officers amongst 
others) it 18 not customaryto add Knight, 
except in formal documents , but if the Aig son 
addressed bea KG or K T or K P or GCB, 
etc, etc it 1s usual to add the initials after the 
name en the person addressed 18 a knight 
of several orders give at Jeast the initials of the 
most Ulustrious ht s wife, same as wife of 
a baronet Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—com 
mence My J ord Marquis or Mv Lord, accord 
ing to rank, address to‘ Ifis Excellency the 
Lord Lieutenant, or, 1fa duke to ‘‘ His Grace 
the Lord Lieutenant’ Lord Mayor—commence 
MyLord ,:\efertoas My Lord or Your 1 vdshup 
and address to ‘“‘ The Right Hon the Lord 
Mayor of London, or York, or Dublin, 1 the 
case maybe Lady Mayoress, same as baroness, 
addiessing to “The Rt Hon the Lady 
Mayoress us—commence My Lord 
Marquis, and :efer to as My Lord or your 
Lorashtp, and address “ The Most Hon the 
Marquis of —— Marchioness—commence, 
Madam ,refer to as _ Your Jadyship, and 
address to ‘‘ The Most Hon the Marchioness of 
’ Eldest son as if he legally held the 
second title of his father ‘Younger son, same as 
younger son of a duke Marquis’s daughter, 
same as daughter ofaduke Mayor—commence 
and refer to as Sir, and address to ‘“‘ The 
Mayor of ——,’ or in any formal documents to 

The Right Worshipful the Mayor of —— 
Prince—commence S:r, referto as Your Royal 
fiwghness, and address, if a prince, “ His 
Royal Highness Prince -—,” or, 1f a duke also 
** His Royal Highness the Duke of —~’ 
commence, Madam, refer to per- 
sonally as Your Royal Highness , and address 
to ‘‘ Her Royal Highness the Princess —.,’ or, 
if a duchess, to “Her Royal Highness the 


oo— 
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> Privy Oouncillor—commence 
and ac to according to rank, but address to 
the ‘“Right Honourable —~-, and if a _com- 
moner omit Esq (¢g, ‘The Rt Hon E 
Bouvene ) A Privy Councillors wife and 
children take no title as such M P should be 
added after the surname, or after Bart or Es 
\ Ry the Right Hon Lord Randolph Churchill, 
», Sir Joseph Pease, tt, MP, 

Jesse Collings, Esq, MP) Queen—commence 
Madam , reter to personally as Your Majesty , 
and address “ The Queens Most Excellent 
Majesty Viscount—commence My Lord, 
refer to ns Your Lordship or My Lord ; 
address to “The Rt Hon Lord Viscount, 
or ‘‘ The Lord Viscount —— iscountess 
—commence Madam , refer to as Your Lad 
ship, and address to ‘‘The Rt Hon the 
Viscountess ——, or ‘ The Viscountess —— ’ 
Viscount s son or daughter, same as son or 
daughter ofa biron Nott —A marquis, or an 
carl, or a viscount by courtesy 1s addressed asif 
he weic a peer ind enjoyed one of those titles 
byright In communications upon official busi- 
ness give the office hcld by the person ad 
dressed ina line benerth the name = In writing 
proper names the first part Of a compound 
name must not be confused with a Christian 
name ¢., J Robinson Browne must not be 
iddiessed 1s) Robinson Biowne,Fsq_, andin 
the case of a knight, Sir William Jones Smith 
must not be wiitten to as Sir Jones Smith, 
which would be asincorrect as Sir Campbell o1 
Sir Jones 

Addresses tothe Crown Seeed 88 

Adelaide ve es of 8 Australa (qv), pop 
(ncluding suburbs) 128,377, on St Vincent Guif 

Aden, a town and territory on the S coxst of 
Yemen, Arabia, 110 miles ewst of the Straits of 
Bab el Mandeb, and 1s a British dependeny 
lotal are1708sq m , pop about 35,165 Consists 
of a rocky promontory not un ike Gibraltar, 
joined tothe mainland by alowisthmus The 
town 15 hcre, occupying an ancient crater, sur 
1ounded by rocks rising to 1,776 feet, and 18 
srongly fortihed This, the oun ae posses 
sion, has an area of 5 sq m he opposite 
peninsula of Little aiden territory stretching 
3 miles inland, and the village of Shuk Othman, 
now form pirt of the dependency It 1s a hot 
and arid plice, but the climate 1s not unhealthy 
Rain talls about once in three years, and 1s 
Stoiedinvistrescrvoirs But there are copious 
wells at Shaik Othman and water 15 now being 
conducted thence to the town —A Resident acts 
a> military and civil governor, subsidiary to 
the Government of Bombay Lhe fortifications 
which are to be strengthened, are garrisoned 
by an adequate force The harbour 1s a very 
fine one, and 15 touched at by 1,500 ships 
annually Itis a ooaling station for our nav 
Aden has a large commerce, being the 
entrepét of trade tor surrounding countries 
The chief articles are coffee, spices, gums, 
perfumes, dyes, feathers, etc Subject to 
Aden are the islands of Perum, Kuria-Muria, 
Socotra, and the port of Berbera with the 
adjacent Somali coast — Historically Aden 
possesses some interest For several cen- 
turies prior to the discovery of the Cape 
route to India 1t was the emporium of immense 
commerce Its prosperity and fine climate 
then gaincd it the name it bears, but after- 
wards it fell into ruin and decay In 1838 the 
East India Co arranged to purchase it from 
the native ruler, but owing to his treachery 


Duchess of — 


Ad!) 


ucre obliged to capture it by force the follow 
ing year Little Aden and Shaik Othmay,were 
acquired in :882 For statastacs see BRITISH 
EMPIRE, etc (table) 


Hermann, MA, PhD, Delegate 
Chief Rabbi, gon of t e Chief Rabbi, Dr Nathan 


dler, was b in Hanover, 1839 Educated at 
Eewereity COU ,»Lond, BA Lond University 
‘50 PhD Noy 61 Was appointed Principal 
of the Jews College in 63, and Minster of the 
Jewish eat Bayswater in 64 Dr A 
has contributed much to periodical literature, 
and is the author of several works of a contio- 
versial character, including a reply to Dr 
Colensos ‘Criticism of the Pentateuch, and 
‘‘ Sermons on Passages in the Bible on which 
Christian Theologians base their kaith Dr 
A 8 sermons on the Sweating System delivered 
last P hore attracted some attention 
Administrations and Ministers of Great 
Britain See MinistRirs 
Admiralty, The See Navy 
ty and War Office Sites lorre 
port of Select Committee on see ed 88 
A Courts Sce Hicu Court or 
Justicr, an of 88 
Adowa Capital of Tigic,in Abyssima (gz ) 
ullamites A densive compuison with 
the refugees who went to the cave of Adullam 
first applied by Mr John Bright to the forty 
Liberals who, 1n 1866, opposed the majouity 
of their party on kail Russells new parha 


mentary reform proposal Seecd 87 
‘ a eration cts 75, and Amending Act'79 
eee 


Advocate, The Lord, a/:as King s or Queen s 
Advocate, 1s the chiet Ic gal officer of the Clown 
in Scotland He corresponds to the Attorney 
Geneial in England 1s earliest functions 
are obscuie, but since the sixteenth century 
he has filled the post of public prosecuto: in 
Scotland The duties of Secretary of State fo1 
Scotland were transferied to him when the 
special] office was abolished in the reign of 

orge II In the House of Commons in 
which he always—though not ¢r officto—sits 
he replies to all Scotch questions and takcs 
chaige of all Scotch measures’ Hie hasa title 
of Right Honourable by courtesy, and sits 
within the bar (otherwise confined to peeis of 
the realm and the Solicitor Genezal) in the Court 
of Session Thepresent Lord Advocate 1s Mr 
J P B Robertson, M P 

Advowson (Latin advoca?zo, ‘ calling to )1s 
the nght of presentation to an ccclesiastical 
benefice in England and Wales for various 
kinds of A, see ed 88 

, Lieut -Gen Sir John M,GCB,b 
at Sevenoaks,1819 Lntered the Royal Artillery 

6 He served throughout the Crimean war 
the Indian mutiny, the Sitana campaign, an 
was chief of the staff and second in command 
under Sir Garnet Wolseley, in the tian 
campaign of '82 He received a CB for his 
services in the Crimea, and was created K C B 
in ’93 and GCB at the conclusion cf the 
Egyptian war He became major gen in 75 
aud leut -gen "79, He has held many im 
portant tary offices, including the director 
ap of artillery, the governorship of the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich, the surveyor 
ana ap of Ordnance, and Geverncrahip 

in succession to Lord Napier in '8 
During the agitation on the subject of the supply 
of defective cutlasses and sword bayonets to the 
army and navy, an attempt was made to fasten 
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the responsibihty u Sir John Adye, but a 

tary committee appointed to inquire 
into the matter exonerated him from blame 
He has been a frequent contributor to military 
literature, and his works include the “ Defence 
of Cawnpore, ‘‘A Review of the Crimean 
War, ‘ An Account of the Sitana Campaign, 
and “The British Army in 75” Sir J A, 18 
one of the few high mili authorities who 
are ae favour of the construction of the 


Aeronautical Exhibition, Vienna, ’88, 
Sce BALLOONING 

Affidavit A written statement sworn to or 
affirmed before a person having authority to 
administer oaths [t must be drawn up in the 
first Berson, and divided into paragraphs num- 
bered consecutively and dealing each with 
distinct portion of the subject It must be 
expressed in distinct and positive terms, so as 
to afford matter for a charge of perjury if false 
When used as evidence in an action 1t must be 
confined to statements of fact When used to 
support applications merely incidcntal to the 
conduct of a suit, it may state the deponent 8 
belief as distinguished from his knowledge, 
but must give the grounds of such behef It 
may be sworn (1) in Fngland, 1n court or before 
any one of the judges o1 before a commissioner 
appointed to take afhdavits, (%) elsewhere in 
the Queens dominions before any person au 
thorisedgto administer an oath, (8) 1n foreign 
countries before a British consul or vice-consul 
Evidence may be taken by affidavit in any 
action in which the parties consent to that 
course, but then leave to try the case with 
a jury will generally be refused 
Foulkes, ‘ Action in the Supreme Court 

tion, The law of England requires 

an oath to be taken by persons about to dis 
charge various public functions—¢ g , a person 
about to give evidence in a court of Justice takes 
an oath that he will speak the truth, a mem 
ber of pirliament before taking his seat takes 
the oath of allegiance But by several statutes 
beginning with the early part of the reign of 
William 1V, ond ending with the early part 
of the present reign, i Nesta Moravians, 
Separatists, and persons who had seceded from 
any of these bodies, but retained a conscien 
tious objection to taking oaths, were permitted 
to make an affirmation upon every occasion on 
which they would otherwise have had to take 
anoath Bythe Common Law Procedure Act 
1854, $ 20, every person called as a witness in 
acivil action who might refuse, on conscien 
tious grounds, to take an oath, was enabled 
to make an affirmation instead By an Act of 
1861 persons called as witnesses in criminal 
trials were permitted, on declaring that the 
taking of an oath was according to their reli- 
gious belief unlawful, to make an affirmation 
instead By the Evidence Further Amendment 
Act 1869, eS pienee by an amending Act of 1870, 
a person called as a witness in any proceeding, 
civil or criminal, might, 1f he objected to take 
an oath, and if the court were satisfied that it 
would have no binding effect upon his con- 
science, give his evidence upon on 
simply By the P Gaths Act 1966 
it was enacted that every person for the time 


of bemg by law tted to make 


an affirmation 

instead of an oath, should be allowed, 
on making an on in the form therein 
rescribed, to take his seat in either house, 
the case of Clarke x (vol, 7, Law 


Afg] 


oper Queen's Bench Drvision), 1t was held 
by r Justice Mathew, and confirmed by the 
urt of Appeal, that this Act did not apply 
to any person enabled by the Acts of 1854, 1861, 
or 1869, to give his evidence on affirmation in 
a court of justice, but only to persons entitled 
upon every occasion on which an oath may 
lawfully be required to make an affirmation 
inste Thus an atheist may give evidence 
upon affirmation in a court of justice, but he 
cannot by making an affirmation qualify himself 
to take his seat in either house See also Srs- 
BION '88, sect 87 
tan A socalled bairier state 
separating Russia from India, and regarded by 
England as wholly within the sphere of het 
influence, although in Russia the contention 1s 
maintained that England would violate the 
existing understanding if she were to attempt 
to occupy Herat and Cabul Its areais about 
gon,000 miles, and while in the vicinity of 
abul, its capital, 1t 18 extremely mountainous, 
the Herat and Oandahar scctions aie so open to 
access that the Russians could march from 
Penjdeh to Candahar without having to force 
any passes, or specially prepare the 10ad for 
wagons ‘There 1s no Afghan ‘‘nation the 
population (four millions) consisting of dis 
cordant tribesmen, constantly in revolt, and 
only kept in subjection by frequent military 
expeditions fiom Cabul, To cnable the 
Ameer, Abd Khan (¢ v )to maintain his 
position the Indian Government prants a 
monthly subsidy of £10,000, together with 
occasional gifts of arms and ammunition 
Abdurrahman, grandson of Dost Mahmoud 
lived in exile at Samarcand during the fin 
years of Shere Alis reign Placed on the 
throne by Ingland after the Cavagnait 
massacre had been avenged, and Yakoub Khan 
deported to India, he expelled Ayoub Khin 
(the hero of Maiwand) trom Tcheran, sup 
pressed a it fd the Ghilzai tribes, and 
co operated with Viceroy Dufterin 1n promoting 
the tation of the Russo-Afghan frontier In 
8, against the wishesofthe Viceroy,he involved 
himself in a conflict with the tribesmen noith 
of the Khyber Pass, which he had to suspend 
in order to suppress a foimidable icbellion by 
Ishaak Khan in oy eee Turkestan—the country 
lying between the Hindoo Koosh and the Oxus, 
and populated mainly by Uzbegs and other 
non Afghan peoples In April two fights took 


Ene on the new Afghan fiontier (1) Some 
alor 1 nrcomans, subject to Russia, crossed 


the Ameef, resisted an attempt fo prevent 
their migration from Maimene to Kussian 
territory, and were interned by Alikhanoff, 
near mph pene The on in 88 inaugurated 
a oying Europeans, an 8 now at 
Cabul Capt Griesbach engaged mn minernlogical 
surveys, Mr Pyne, supervising his workshops, 
and several others In October the In 
ent decided on despatching a 
Mission to Oabul For Agent to Gov Gen of 
India, see DrPLomaric, and consult Encyclopedia 
naca, article “ Afghanistan ', ‘Northern 
Afghanistan,’ by Fajr C.E Yate,CS1, and 
Blue Book, Central Asia, No 2 of ’87 
Africa. Under various headings will be 
féund items dealing with every country, dis- 
trict, or feature of current interest relating to 
the continent. This gradual partition of Afsoa, 
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among certain European Powers will chiefly 
interest the political student, who is here 
referred to Conco Freer State, CoLonies or 
EurRoPEANPoweEnrs,and each of the said colonies 
under its proper title, as well as other countries 
and regions under their respective names 
Consult ‘ Austral Africa, Losing it or Ruling it, 
by J Mackenzie 
Central. A term applied in its widest 

sense to indicate all of the continent lying be 
tween the parallels of r5° N and 20° S lat , com 
prising an area of possibly 8,000,000 sq mules, 
with a population roughly guessed as 100,000,000 
The term 1s more closely connected with the 
regions lying between the Suaheli coast and 
Lower Guinea, comprising the Congo valley, 
the Great Lakes, Equatorial Africa propcr, and 
the native states north of the Zambes: See 
AFRICAN EAPLORATION, CONGO FREE State, 
ZANZIBAR, SOUDAN, ABYSSINIA, SOMALI LAND, 
MozamMBIQuE, ZAMBLISI, Nyassa, BLANTYR?, 
Kita Nyiro, ANGOLA, CoLonigs or Euro 
PFAN PowrRs, GERMAN COLONISATION, GER 
MAN Fast AFRICAN Co, ete 

African Exploration in 8&8 Very littl: has 
been added to ou: knowledge of the Dark 
Continent during the past yew The French 
are giaduilly filling in the mp9 of the interio1 
between the coast of them colony of Sencgal 
and the uppcr witers of the Niger, and also by 
degiecs extending their knowledge of what 15 
now called the French Congo he chartered 
English oompany to which the future of thc 
Niger 18 intrustcd 1s pushing its operations 
tarther afield, and thereby gaining more know 
ledge of the Benueand the suri ounding country 
but, yealous of competition, they do not make all 
this new knowledge publi Ihe Germans have 
sent out exploring parties in then newcolomes 
of Togoland and the Camera8es In the forme 
they donotseem toh ive guncdany geographic ul 
knowledge of value, but only to hav. somewhat 
extended the area where thcy sell spitits to the 
natives, strong drink being the principil, and 
with the exccption of 1 little tobicco the only, 
article in which they here care to trade = In the 
Camerades they have gone slightly farther into 
the interior th in Luglish explorers had 1cached 
some yeais ago, ind have found that the Moslem 
Negroids of the greater Soudan arc extending, 
the arca over which thcy hunt for slaves 
Unfortunatly these Germ in explorcrs do not 
scem to have been gifted with trict, but to have 
aroused the distrust instead of eliiting the 
friendship of the new tribes with whom thcy 
came incontact Ihe Congo Free State (¢ v ) 1s 
of course the centrc of inteiest at the present 
moment, for 1t 15 thence that we hope to hear 
news of the adventurous expedition which 
Stanley Iced into the unknown country between 
the Congo and Albert Nyanza in June 87, since 
which time no certain news has been heard of 
him or his followers , though in June’88rumoura 
reached England that some of his followers had 
deserted and reached cither Nyangwe or some 
other haunt of the Arab slave dealers, and from 
these tainted sources came a report that great 
difficulties had been encountered, not only from 
the difficult nature of the country, but also from 
the hostihty of the native tribes, that many 
men had died ot wounds and starvation, and 
that Mr Stanley himself was wounded im the 
leg by an arrow News irom Emin Pasha (¢ v ) 
whom Mr Stanley’s expedition was intended 
to releve, up to Nov.izsth, '87, showed him to 
have heard norumour or report of Mr. Stanley's 
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approach u 
itor Wadela 


to that date ‘Since then news 
, which formerly used to arrive 
with some degice of :egulamty, has geased, 
and we have heaid that Captain Cazati, Fmin $ 
tiusted friend and assistant, who had been 
scnt to the frontier of Unyo:o 1o1 the purpose of 
facilitating communication, has been murdered, 
either with o: without the complicity of kabba 
Rega, the chicf of that country he fate of. 
those whom M: Stanley left behind him at 
the camp at Yambuya on the Aruwhim), has 
been tragical For a year they stuck to their 
posts, suffering from illncss and privation, 
awaiting the arrival of the men piomised by 
Tippoo Tib, and when at last the mcn did airive 
and they started to follow up their chicf, their 
prog?ess vw ts soon Stopped by the unfortunate 
death of Major Barttelot, their leade1, at the 
hands of a ‘aliow ci and the consequent disper 

sion of the curnicis Mr Jameson, the sccond 
1 comnmand, soon alte: died of fever, and with 
his decease all hope of 1cheving cithe) Stanley 
o1 Lmin fiom the Congo seems to have becn 
abandoncd A Belgiin officer wis sent to ex 

plore the Mohang), discovercd by M1 Grenfell, 
ind though he tuincd bach when he was within 
fifty or siaty mgles of the farthest point reahed 
ly Di Junker on Schweinturths Uclic, there 
cin be but dittle doubt that the two rivers 
uc one and the sine Lieutenant Van Gele 
his since the collapse of Miso: Birttclot s 
party, stirted with t small party being per 

sonally conducted by liypoo tab, for the 
headquarters of that great slive dealer = Lhis 
countiy, between Stucy Falls and Kasongo, 
has been twice traversed Jately by M1 Jameson, 
and Cameron s survey betwcocn Nyangwe and 
Kasongo In Southern Africa Mr Selons his 
been pursuing lis trivels to the south of the 
Zambcs: and adding much toour knowlcdge of 
the country Lhe list newsof this indomitable 
traveller 14 that his followers have been dis 

persed o1 killed but thit he himself 15 sife on 
the south bink of the /imbes: Near Lake 
Nyassa tioubles hue occuiicd between the 
Tinopeans who are pursuing, then civilising 
mussion there ind the slivc dealers, but never 

thelcss Mr Hetherington 1 Scottish missionary, 
has been able to add considar ibly to our know 

ledge of the watersheds uound J ike Shirwi 

In connection with the Ny iss. district attention 
inust be diiwn to Professor Drummonds work 
embodied in‘ Tropical Africa, for though not 
anexplorer, he 19a man ot suicnce and possessed 
ot highly tiaimed perceptive fuultics Lhe 
Geimans have done nothing of geographical 
importance on the cast coast of Africa, though 
eae snccecded in pctting into hot water 
with the people of the coast line lately turned 
ovcr to Her: Peters Company Lhis Company 
inte nds to send an expedition under] 1 ute nant 
Wissmann to the relicf of kmin, and the past 
exploits and known cipabilitics of the Icader 
give pronuse of i tons results being attained 

The British East African Company havc already 
despatched an expedition under Lieutenant 
Bwayne to pioceed to thc reliet of Stanley and 
Eman , and it 13 re ported that the explore: Joseph 
Thomaon 1s also to be employed by them on this 
duty Increase of geogiaphical knowledge and 
othe: benefits wall result from these expeditions 
if they are conducted with tactandjudgment, but 
it 13 to be hoped that they will neither excite 
the suspicion of Mwanga, which would be the 
death sentence of the missionaries in Ugangda, 
nor act with jealousy towards their German 
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competitors, for that would mean ruio to all 
concerncd We may also remark that Vise- 
Consul H. H Johnson has examined the Cross 
River, on the west coast , and Sar Marshall Clarke 
has added to ou: knowledge of Basutoland, 
Reports from both these travellers are to be 
found in the Proceeedings of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society 
African Lakes. The great equatorial chain 
consists of the following, as well as sundry 
lesser ones — Albert Nyanza, lying under 
equator, 2,500 feet above sea level, 150 by 40 
miles, discovered by Baker, 1864, now the 
scene of Emin Pasha's labours, to east of it, 
Victoria Nyanza, 3,800 feet above sea level, 300 
by 200 miles, discovered by Speke, 1858, ex- 
plored by Stanley , between this and the Congo 
1s Muta Nzige, now being explored , southward 
of Nyuanza 15 Tangan » 2,700 feet above 
sea level, 400 by so mules, discovered by 
Burton, 1858, cxplored by Livingstone, Stanley, 
and Cameron, south east, Nyassa, 1,500 fect 
above sea levcl, 358 by 38 miles, discovered 
by Livingstone, 1859, south cast, the small 
a, far to west, Moerokata, 65 by 60 
miles, discovered by Ia stone, 1867, and 
south of it, Bangweolo, or Bemba, 3,600 fect 
thove sca level, 150 by 75 miles, discovered by 
Livingstone, 1868 North and west of Mocro 
aic other Jakes, Lanji, Kassali, I ohcmba, 
ctc, not yct fully explored Lhe Nyassa hes 
in the basin of the Zambesi, and piesents great 
fuilitics for penetrating the intc1sor of Aflica, 
facilities of which the African Lakes Trading Co , 
of Glasgow, have tahen advantage A Steamer 
runs up the Zambesiand the Shire to hatunga, 
300 miles, thence a road Icids pist the rapids 
to the head of Murchison I alls, 05 miles, thence 
another stcamer sails to Kuongi, ncar the 
noithern catremity of Nyassa geo miles, and 
thence a curliage 10ad 1uns to Fanginyika, 210 
miles Sec Conco Irre Sriatr Ny Ass, ete 
Agnosticism A term generally adopted to 
expicss the doctrines of a certain school of 
Fuglish thinkcs of whom Professor Huxley 
and M: Herbert Spence: are the clef expo- 
nents Lhe term, ‘ invented by Piofessor 
liuxley, was first used and popularised by the 
Spectator, and now the Agnostics are ‘assuming 
the position of alcvognised sect According 
to Piotessor Huxley, Agnosticism ‘simply 
means that a man shall not siy he knows o1 
belicves that which he has no scientific ground 
{o1 professing to know o1 belicve Agnos- 
ticism simply says that we know nothing of 
what may be beyond phenomena Seeed 87 
Agricultural Colleges Ihe only two purely 
agricultural colleges in Lngland aie those of 
Cirencester und Downton cotland has one, in 


Glasgow The Albert Memoral College, F:am- 
lingham (founded 1864), devotes a poition of 
its cuiticulum to agriculture —1 e Royal 


Agricultural College, Cirencester, incorporated 
by royal chaiter in 1845, has six residential 
professorial aa and grants certificates of 
proficiency and a diploma of membership and 
associateship In 1870 a supplemcntal charter, 
with new powers, was obtained, and in March 
1880 the ollege, by command of the Gueen, 
was styled the “Royal Agricultural College ” 
It 1s a handsome institution, admirably 
equipped, and offers valuable and practical 
advantages to students at a moderate cost: 
in students pay £135, and out-students £75 per 
annum (witha fewextras) The college course 
embraces a sound practical education for home 
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or colonial agriculture and estate management 
Attached to it 18 a large faim for practical in 
struction, a model dairy, a chapel, lbiary, 
museum, botanic garden, lecture theatre, 
laboratoiies, veteiinary hospital, meteoro 
logical station, and workshops Instruction 1s 
by means of lectures, outdoor classes on the 
farm, practical work, laboratory work, etc , and 
there are weekly examinations, and the course 
prepaies for the examinations of the Royal 
Agricultural Society and of the Institution of 
Surveyors The farm, which 1s of a mixed 
character, consists of about soo acies, of which 
450 are arable, so variable is toadmit of experi 
mental trertment Thee are several scholar 
ships and prizes open tothe students Secre 
tary or Registru, 1 B Haygarth [Esq Pros 
yctus on apphcation to the Piincipal —2 The 
ownton College of Agriculture nea: Salis 
bury, was established in 1880, with the object 
of supplying sound and practical instruction in 
agricultural subjects, to quilily students to 
be land agents, faimeis, o1 surveyors Ihe 
method of instruction consists of field classes, 
ractical work, and citechctical Jectures 
eekly examiiitions are conducted on the 
farm, in the laboratories and by printed pipors 
Each student keeps 2 faim journal which is 
inspected ind reported upon at icgular inter 
vals A complctc two yeus Course prepares 
for examinations of the Ioyal Agricultural 
Souiety and of the Institution of Surveyors 
lhere 1s 1 farm of 535 aics and students arc 
expected to trike part in ficld operations and 
to assist with live stockhwheniequiicd Loung 
men over twenty one years of ape uc received 
as out students Ihe tee for 1n students (in 
cluding boud lodging tuition and laundy) 
1s £126, tor out students £Co pel annum (with 
extras fo. private rooms ctc ) A scholarship 
of £10 15 Oflered for competition wmong the 
students who hive completed them fist yeu, 
and prizes are awiadced for proficuienty = In 
struction in agriculture 16 als. put of the 
course it the Ro al School of Mines A new 
college has reccntly becn estiblishcd it Holles 
ley Bay Suffolk andtherc 15 as> thc Aspatra 
Agricultural College Cumbeilind 
Agricultural and Dairy Schools A Royal 
Commission wus icicutly appointed by the 
Government to inquire into ind report upon 


agricultural and diny schools in Gre it Britun 
which may properly receive Government ,.1 ints 
ihe commissioners 11¢ Sir Richard | agct, 
MI ochutman  Piotessor Brown CB 1 
] A Kempe CB, Col Donnclls CB Ai 

Mr R Juper More MP, Mtr C W Gri 

MP,and Mr M J Stcwart,M!] , M: 1] 


Eardley Wilmotis the clerk tothe Commissi n 
Jhe evidence taken by the C 151m favourcf the 
roposal that dairy schools subsidised by the 
tate should be establ:shedin various districts, 
that the childicn of the poor may be instructcd 
in the operation of checse ind butter making 
cultural Holdings Jhis tcrm is 
applied to farms occupied by tenant fatmers, 
who pay rent to the owner for the privilege of 
cultivating the land and reaping the produce, 
under ceitain conditions These aic pre 
scribed by lease, o1 1ccogniscd by custom, 
and their object 1s to insuie the management 
of the holding according to the “rulcs of good 
husbandry ” See AGRICULTURE, anded ‘87 
Agricuiture. The United Kingdom must 
be regarded as a Rt eat agricultural as well as 
trading country he intelligence and skill of | 
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its farmers, the average yield of its productions 
per acre,as compared with other countries, the 
early rmgaturing, prime beef producing qualitie > 
of its live stock, are urave realty admitted to 
be the distinguishing features of British agri 
culture This country has only 22,250,000 acres 
of arable land, and 25,000,000 acres o ent 
pasture, but it possesses a population otf 
36,000,000, and practises a system of free trade 
which invites the whole world to compete in 
its markets on the same teims as the home 
produce: British agriculture, therefore, only 
constitutes a portion of the vegetable and 
animal food consumed by the people of the 
kingdom Portugal, Holland, Spain, France, and 
Egypt contribute largely to the por supply , 
and nearly the whole of the vegetables and 1aw 
fruits impoited (excluding apples), valued at 
43 324,2 6,come from Fiance and Spain The 
vast pastoral te:ritonies and fine climate of 
Austrailia enible that rsland continent to send 
neuly three fourths of the foreign supply of 
wool to the British market, the aggicgate valuc 
of which in 1887, was £24 280,593 ttle and 
shecp, too, are so chcaply fed in Austraha and 
the Umited States, thit thousands of caicascs 
arc boiled down foi the sakc of the tallow ani 
stearinc which 1s cxpoited to this country, cf 
the total value of these two articles imported 
4ic74c2& mn 1888 thice fourths came from tlic 
two countiics just mentioned liom the be 

Binning of this century up to the rcpeal of tle 
com liws there had bien sevetal periods of 
depression in twriculturc which were supposed 
to be ciused by ove: production, high 1ents 
low prices andexcessive local burdens Parhi 
mcntary inquilies on the subject were held in 
18 4 1815 1827 1833 and 183 which icsulte | 
In the amposttion of duty on forcipn wheit 
when the price at home fell below a certain 
figure Tor instance 1n 182. an Act was passed 
fixing, the limit of price at which importatio i 
Should be petmitted at 70s for wheat 355 fo: 
baulcy, 255 for ots per quarter, and also 
linposing iw new sliding s de of duties cn 
foragn whet when prices were from 705 to 
85s per quite: But farmers and the public 
penerilly begin to recognise that protective 
dutics on grain did not remove depression, and 
that a,itition commenced which Iced to th 
repeal of the coun liws A long spell of pics 
perity for the British farmer ensucd, due not 
so much to the repeal of the coin laws 15 to 
the outbicak and continuance of Continentil 
wars which thicw out of cultivation large 
11015 of whe it lands, and turned counties foi 
the time being fiom being exporters to im 
worters of gram  ILhis condition of things 
led to increased demand and unusually high 
pies for grin in Britain, but the causcs 
living passed away, the icaction came Its 
effects now felt for several years, have been 
aggravated among other causes, by po 

ential tariffs given to forcigners by Buriti h 
lailway compines, by the low priccs 
obtained for agticultural produce, in conse 
quence of the increasing competition, arising 
fiom importations from abroad, and by a 
succession of unfavourable seasons A Royal 
Commission sat in 1885 to inquire Into the 
causes, and suggest, if possible, remedics 
fo. the removal of the depression in agricul 

ture, and various recommendations were madc 
which met with the general approval of the 
agricultural community But only one or two 
of these have had impaited to them the vitality 
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or force of legislation. The Hold- 
Act was, in , however, made com- 
pulsory; and now the landlord, or tegant, 1s 
revented from contracting himself out of the 
Act which entitles the tenant, on quitting his 
farm, to compensation for unexhausted 1m- 
provements Apart from the numerous pro- 
posals made for the reform of the land laws, 
such as the abolition of the law of primogeniture 
the curtailment of the system of entail an 
settlements, the adoption of a better system of 
land transfer, the more immediate remedies 
suggested for the removal of agricultural de 
pression are ‘‘a general revision of existin 
rents, complete security for the tenant’s capital, 
by granting him continuity of tenure, with fiee 
sale of his interest 1n Ins holding, the landlord 
having a right to preemption, together with 
freedom of cropping, 1 eduction ofJocal taxation, 
relief from excessive railway charges, the ex 
tension of fruit and vegetablc, dan yand poultiy 
farming Jhe Bntish Fruit Growers Associa 
tion has recently been formed, for the pur pose 
of promoting fruit culture on an extcnsive 
scale, and this industry has been further 
encouraged by the Roy1il Horticultual Socicty, 
who hold perigdical Apple and Pcar Contcre nies 
and Exhibitions Ihe last of these was held at 
the Society's Gardens at Chiswick m the thid 
week of October last Inmanycasesa gcneious 
effort has been made on the piit of landlords to 
assist the tenant by 11cduction of 1cnt from 10 
to zo percent , but an unusually large number 
of farms 1n the kingdom arc, and have been for 
the past tuo ol three yea1s, empty, 01 a1e being 
cultivated by the landlords he varied char 
acter of the climate in the kingdom has much 
to do with the particular system of agiicul 
ture pursued in any distiict In the eastern 
counties, which comprise the compaiativcly 
diy and sunny distiicts of the countiy, the 
cultivation of whet and barley largely pre 
vails; while inthe humid climate ofthe western 
counties, dairy farming, stock bieeding and 
rearing, and root giowing, aic the dominant 
features of agricultme pursucd The humid 
climate of Ireland Icnds itscl{ very suitably to 
the rearing of cattlc and to dany farming (q7 ) 
Inthe uplands and hilly districts sheep fuming 
with a little corn growing 15 gcnet ally cained 
on. In colonies where the aica undci cul 
tivation 18 vast compaied with the population, 
and where, too, the Jand 1s cheap, the payment 
of rent the exception, not the rule, and almost 
every owne! the cultivatoi of his own land, one 
of their most important industiies consists 1n 
the sending of their agiicultural pi oducts to the 
British maiket The general consumer ts thus 
benefited, though the home farmer has to be 
satisfied witha smalle: price than that obtained 
before for his produce The United States, 
Russia, British India, and Australia, and 
other countries send to Britain annually over 
40,000,000 sterling worth of wheat and wheaten 
our, othe! grains and meals; £6,149,066 worth 
of live cattle, sheep and pigs, were imported 
in 1887, the larger number of which came from 
the United States, Canada, Denmark, Holland, 
and Germany; £14,350,234 worth of fresh- 
reserved and salted meat of all kinds were 
mported trom Austraha, Canada, the United 
States and other countries; 43,080,561 worth 
of came principally from France, Belgium, 
and any i while nearly two-thirds of the 
foreign supply of butter, including butterine, 
amounting In value to 411,886,717, Was sent 
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from Holland, Denmark, and France; four- 
fifths of the cheese imports, with a total value 
of £4) 508,937 came from the United States, 
Canada and Holland ; and aa a and France 
eabortes to this county oo y ne whole of 
the foreign supply o uitry an ame, 1n- 
cluding PDbita the Ueltie or ies was 


4721,049; and a considerable portion of the 
shipment of potatoes, valued at £97413) 
came from the Channel Islands and France. 


The extended use of machinery 1n the opera- 
tions of agriculture 1s borne out by the fact 
that, according to the census of 1881, though 
the number of persons engaged in the cultiva- 
tion of farm lands has since 1871 decreased 9°3 
pcr cent, the number of attendants on agri- 
cultural machines has considerably increased. 
The area returned in ’88 as under cultivationgf 
all kinds of ciops, bare fallow, and grass, exclu- 
sive of heath and mountain pasture land and 
of woods and plantations in GREAT BRITAIN 
WaS 32,684,399 acres These figures compared 
with the returns of 87 show an increase in 
land under cultivation of about 69,095 acres, the 
respective additions in each division being 
about 47,400 acles tor Lngland, 10,247 acres for 
Wales, and ove1 16,400 acres foi Scotland Not- 
withstanding the depression in agriculture so 
{frequently noticed 1n the 1eports of collecting 
offieci1 3, there are 1n certain localities, such as 
alts of the counties of Cornwall, Devon, Dur- 
am, Lancaster, and the North Riding of York- 
shire in England, and others in Wales and 
Scotland, sevcial instances of land newly 
reclaimed and brought under cultivation since 
86 The total quantity of Jand returned under 
wheat last cal was 2,564,237 acics, or 246,900 
acics (equal to 10 6 pet ccnt ) more than 1n 87 
Ihe area under barley in 88 was 2,085,561 acres, 
ot only 405 ove: 87 Oats were sown on 2,882,300 
acics, or a decicase of 205,700 acres, o1 67 pel 
cent , but itis worthy of note that they covered 
alarge: breadth last year than has eve: been 
1ctuined unde: this crop Ihe acieage unde: 
rye shows 2n incicase of 20,000 acres Beans, 
compe ce with 87, decreased by 31,600 acres, 
while pease increised by 11,900 acres Alto- 
-cther the total area undei cercals in Gieat 
3r1taIn in 88 1s thus biought up to 8,187,700 
acres, 01 41,800 1n excess of 87 the area 
unde! n cropsin Great Britain in ’88, 
werc planted on 590,160 acres, an addition over 
the quantity of land so 1cturned in '87 of 30,508 
acres Turnips ind swedes declined They 
were rcturncd as grown on 1,944,178 acres, 
compared with 1,992,287 acres in 87, a decrease 
of 28,109 acres angolds increased by 1,09 
acres, and cabbage, kokl-rabi, and rape increase 
by 5,74x acres, while vetohes, and other green 
crops unenumerated, together decreased by 
2,coo acres ‘The total area of green crops was 
thus 3,471,861 acres, an increase of nearly 8,200 
acres from the figures of the preceding year. 
Flax was grown on 2,200 acres, a decrease of 
1,500 acres. Hops decreased last year, as com- 
pared with ’87, by 5,215 acres, nearly 3,600 acres 
of this quantity being in the county of Kent, 
where much of the land has not yet, it appears, 
been otherwise utilised. The collectors state 
that hop plants on :mportant quantities of Jand 
both in Kent and Sussex hitherto so occupied 
have been grubbed up in consequence of the 
unremunerative character of this crop, from 
the prevailing low prices due to foreign com- 
petition, Bare fallow in Great Britain decreased 
in much greater measure than has been usual. 
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The diminution, which 1s chiefly in England, 
was from 498,992 acres to 478,116 acres—a 
smaller area by 82,000 acres than that of an 
ear since the returns have been collecte 
biover and rotation es show a considerable 
decrease in Great Britain, their extent being 
£:724)299 acres, or 56,728 acres less than in 87 
movement in the direction of constant 
additions to permanent yecnne continues, and 
the results were shown last year in an area of 
15,746,197 acres, aS compaied with 15,671,395 
acres in 87, an increase of 74,800 acres The 
area of arable land, on the other hand, is less 


year 
creased area, covering 199,178 acres, as com- 
pared with 200,234 1n the previous year lhe 
acreage under market gardens was last ycar 
£7,383 acres, as compared with 62 666 acrcs in 
*g or land used by nurserymen fo: the growth 
of trees, shrubs, etc , the returns for 88 show a 
slight decrease irom the acreage of 87 —Turn 
ing now to the various kinds of live stock in 
Great Britain, the record of last year cannot 
be looked upon as satisfactory here was 1 
decline of 9,295 1n agricultural horses ‘So far as 
relates to the trade in horses bctw ecn the United 
Kingdom and foreign countries, more horscs 
have lately been impoited than exported It 
18 remarkable that in spite of the incteased 
acreage under permanent pasture and clover 
or artificial giasses, the stock of cattle fell off 
considerably in the past year, eich of the 
several classes of this stock participating in 
the result, the total number being 6,129,375, or 
3,111,893 (equal to 4 8 per cent ) Jess than in 87, 
and 519,308 (or 78 per cent ) less than in 86 
The number of sheep of one year old and above 
was last year 15,726,947, aS compaicd with 
16,146,249 in 87, 01 a decrease of 419,302 Sheep 
and bs, taken ogee show 1 decreise of 
701,619, as compared with 87, distiibutcd in a 
reduction of 419,302 sShcep and of 282,319 lambs, 
total number being 25,257,149 Ihe moitality 
among sheep was owing to the scverc winter 
and scarcity of keep thiough the failure of the 
root crops’) lhe weak condition of the ewes 
from this causc told greatly on the number of 
one Pigs se age 2,404,300, aS compired 
With 2,299,300 In 87, an Inciease Of 4 6 per cent 
IRELAND, In the returns of the craph and 
live stock the following chinges are to be 
noticed There was a decreasc in the cultivated 
area of 66,855 acres, the area being 15,062,252 
The corn crops show altogethe: an increase 
acreage of 8,714 acres, that under wheat being 
more by 33,204 acies, and barley by 8,780 acres, 
while oats were less by 199 acres Rye 
increased by 3,222 acres e total area of 
crops amounted to 1,234,069 acies, or an 
increase of 5,323 acres There was an addition 
of 7,745 acres of potatoes, 4,059 acres of mangolds 
and beet-root, and vetohes, carrots, and rape 
severally increased, but the breadth sown with 
turnips was 5,715 acres less Flax was grown 
on 113,586 acres, a decrease of 16,698 acres fiom 
the acreage of '87. The land returned under 
bare was more by 2,973 acres The area 
occupied by er, on, and rotation 
grasees last year in Ireland was 1,204,500 acres, 
of which nearly 627,900 acres were intended to 
be cut for hay As regards live stook in Ire- 
land, horses increased 7,871 to 507,201 Mulking 
cows and heifers showed a decrease of 7,255 
Young cattle decreased by 7,889, and other 
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cattle of two years of age and above diminished 
by 43,024, thus making the total number of 
cattle 4%o9,241, or 58,168 less than in 87 Sheep 
and lambs taken together exhibited an increase 
of 248,363, the total number of sheep and lambs 
being 3,626,710 Pigs have fallen in number, 
and are fewer by 10,685 than 1n the preceding 
year, the total number being now 1,397,800 


Agricultural Society. See Roya Acri- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY 


Agriculture, De ent of, 1s a committee 
of the Privy Council, of which the vice-president 
1s the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
Its principal powers are exercised under the 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) Acts (q v ) 


Ainos, The Aracein the northern island 
of Japan As far as at present known, they are 
the only hairy race of men in existence heir 
history 18 obscure, and but little 1s yet known 
of their language Seeed 88 Oonsult “The 
Language, yt ology, and Geographical No- 
menclature of Japan viewed in the light of 
Aino studies,’ by B H Chamberlain, includ- 
ing an Aino Grammar, by J Batchelor (Pub 
Imperial Univ , Tokio, 87) 


Airy, Sir George Biddell, KCB, FRS, 
late Astronomer Royal, was b at Alnwick, 
Noithumbetland, 1801 Lducated at Hereford, 
Colchester Grammar School, and Trinity Col 
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bridge Observatory In 35 he was elected 
Astronomer Royal, and made many improve- 
ments 1n the Observatory at Greenwich, 1n the 
methods of gta | observations, which greatl 
increased the value of the observatory an 
advanced astronomical science Amongst the 
scientific developments and discoveries with 
which the name of this veteran scientist 18 
associated are the iljustration of the undulato 
theory of light, the reduction of the Greenwic 
observations of the planets and of the moon 
trom 1750 to the present time, the proof of the 
approximate weight of the earth by cxperi- 
ments on the 1elative wibrations of a pendulum 
at different altitudes 1n deep mines, the 1m- 
provement of marine chronometers and time 
signals, the correction of the disturbance of the 
mariner’s compass on iron ships, the introduc- 
tion of the new standard of length and weight 
after the destruction of the old standard by the 
burning of the Houses of Parliament 1n ’34, 
and the illustration of atmospheric chromatic 
dispersion aftecting tclescopic observation and 
the mode of coirectingit SirG B Airy was 
a Royal Commissioner on Railway Gauges, who 
recommended the narrow in preference to the 
broad gauges He also conducted the astro- 
nomica! observations on the occasion of the 
demarcation of the boundary between Canada 
and the United States He has contributed 
largely to the ‘‘Philosophical Transactions” in 
the last half-century He 18 an Associate of 
the Institute of France, amember of numerous 
foreign academies, and an honorary graduate 
of Oxford, Cambridge, and Edinburgh. He 
has served with distinction on numerous royal 
commussions of a scientific character, and m7 
and 74 was Premdent of the Royal Society. e 
was created a KCB. 1n ’72, and on his retire- 
ment from the post of Astronomer Royal in ’8: 
was granted a pension of £1,100 a year. His 
latest researches have been devoted to a new 
method of treating the lunar theory, 
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Ajuda A Portuguese trade port on the Slave 
Coast, Guinea 

Albani, Madame, the vocalist, who#e name 
price to her marnage with Mr Einest Gye wis 

mma la Jeunesse, was b 1n Montreal No 
prima donna has a more extensive repertotre, 
and her fame 13 as great on the oratono plat 
foim as on the lyric stage She studied under 
Duprez in Panis, and under Lamperti in Milan 
She made a successful debut at Messina 1n 
1870, and subsequently sang in other Italian 
theatres, coming to the Covent Garden Opera 
House 1n 1872 Wagners ‘‘Lohengrn” and 
‘‘Tannhauser owe much of the favour they 
have 1eceived 1n this count1y to her intellectual 
and refined impersonation of the heroincs 
Madame Albin: has been connected with ul 
the more important cantatas and oratolios 
brought forward of late years She has sung 
in Paris, in Berlin and othe: Contincntal citics, 


and throughout the United States In ’88 she 
sang in the series of Itahan Operas performed 
at Covent Gardcn, under the diicction of M1 


Augustus Haiiis and at the Handel Festival 
Mdc A 1s at present contemplating a tour in 
Canada 
Albania 4 wildand mountainous province 
of lurkcy, renowned for the warlike qualities 
of its inhabitants [tisinascemi independent 
state After the treaty of Berlin an Albani in 
J eigue was formed, withthe connivance ¢f the 
Portc, to 1esist the cessicn of any part of the 
Sead either to Austria or Montcnegio, in 
1878 In April 1880 the poe ye revolted against 
lurkey, but was defcated, and reduced to 
nominal submission, in May 188: Renewed 
revolts took place about Sane 1883, and in 
November an application was made to the 
Powers for annexation to Greece, which, 
however, came to nothing Duiing the year 
88 much irritation was caused in Bulgaria and 
Austi1a Hungary by the continued 1aids over 
the borders Many outrages were committed 
by the Miridites against othe: tribes The 
excited statc of the Albanians with respect to 
Montenegro caused the Porte (Scpt ) to send 
Dervish Pasha on a special mission to pacity 
the border hostilitics, and take vigorous mili 
tary measures to suppress brigandage 
Albany, Duchess of Daughter ofthe Prince 
and Princess of Waldcck Pyrmont, b Feb 17th 
1861 She married H RH Prince Leopold of 
England, Duke of Albany, Api] 27th, 82 and 
became a widow by his sudden death (84) 
In °88 the Princess lost her mother, the Prin 
cess of Waldeck Pyrmont 
Named after Princess Louise, | 
Marchioness of Lorne A district of the North 
‘Weat Terntories, and a future province of the. 
Dominion of Canada’ = Lies north of the United 
States boundary, and extends fiom Assimiboia . 
and Saskatchewan to the Rocky Mountains 
Area 106,500 Sq _m ei Calgary 
bert HEH Prince of Wales 
Prince of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Prince of Wales, Duke of Saxony, | 
Pmnce of Saxe Coburg and Gotha, Great 
Steward of Scotland, Duke of Cornwall and 
Rothsay, Earl of Chester, Carrick, and Dublin, 
Raron Renfrew, and Lord of the Isles, KG, 
KT,KP,GCB,GCSI,GCMG, PC 
PersonalA DC to Her Majesty,afield marshal - 
of the forces, col in chief of rst Life Guards, | 
and Life Guards, and Royal Horse Guards, col | 
roth Hussars, capt gen! ofthe Hon Artillery | 
Company, hon. col of the Oxford and of the | 
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Corps, of the Middlesex 
Civil Service Corps of Rifle Volunteers, of the 
rd Batt Gordon apeian cere and of the Suther- 
and Highland Rifie Volunteers, hon capt of 
the Royal Naval Reserve, ficld marshal in the 
German army, and col of the Blicher Hussars 
(83) Admitted to the Middle Temple, called to 
the bar and to the bench of that Society (October 
31st, 61) Educated at Christ Church, Oxford 
(DCL 68), and at Irin Coll Camb (LLD), 
and Ldinburgh Lniv (LLD), also LL 
Dubhn (68), and Calcutta (74 He sub 
sequently travelled in the Holy Land and also 
visited the United States and Canada H 
1s an Lider Brothe: of Tiinity House, also 
Grand Master of the United Grand Lodge of 
Treemasons of Fngland (74), President oi the 
Society of Arts and of St Bartholomew s Hés- 
ital, Fellow of the Linnzan Society (86) 
15 Royal Highness was b at Buckingham 
Palace, Novembe) oth 1841, created Prince of 
Wales and Farl of Chester, by patent under 
the Great Seal December 4th ‘41, baptised 
at St Georges Chapel, Windsor Castle, 
January asth, 42, maiiicd there (March ioth, 
63) H RH the Piinecss Alexandra Caro 
line Mary Charlotte Louisa Julia, eldcst dau 
of Christiun LX) =King of Denmark, and cele 
biated his sulver wedding 88 In the winter 
of 71 he was attacked with typhoid fever, 
which it wis fearcd would prove tatil, but aftea 
severiul wechs prostiition hc 1ccovcered, and 
on Feb -7th, 72, he attended a publo thanks 
giving in St Pauls Cathedral He visited Indie 
(77), and in compiny with the Princess also 
madc 1 tour through Ireland (85), where he 
met with acordiil reccption His Royal High- 
ness evinced an active interest in the promotion 
and success of the late series of Exhibitions 
held at South Kensington, and in the face of 
much opposit on succeeded in establishing the 
Impe: statute (7 ¢ ), the foundation stone of 
which was lad by he: Majesty in July 87 
H RH, accompanied by the Princess, opened 
the Glasgow Exhibition on May 8th, ’88, and 
during the year also paid several visits to the 
Continent, viz to San Remo duiing the illness 
of the late I mperor Frederick, to Stolpe, in 
Pomerania, to see his regiment the Blacher 
Hlussirs, to Beilin on the occasion of the 
marriage of Prince Henry, and of the funerals 
of the Lmperors William Y and tredenck III ‘ 
and subsequently visited Vienna and Paris 
Albert Medal The, was instituted in 1866 


Cambridge ev eneity 


. and extended in 67 and ’77, for the purpose of 
‘rewarding ucts of hcroism performed by 


eivilans at seaor on Jand§ The 1ecipients ot 
the decoration belong to onc of two classes 
The first class are awarded a decoration con 
sisting of a gold oval shaped badge bearing the 
words on a gaiter ‘ For Gallantry in Saving 


~Tite at Sea, or‘ on Land, 1s the case may be 


Mcmbers of the second class whose act of 
bravery, though meritorious, has not been so 
striking, receive a bronze badge with the same 
inscription 

Albert Victor, Prince, eldest son of the 
Piince and Princess of Wales, wasb Jan 8th, 
1864, and was educated at Irinity College, 
Camb, and Univ of Heidelberg Previous to 
his entering as an undergraduate, however, he 
had passed two years as a naval cadet on board 
the @Srifannia, and in started with his 
brothe: Piince George of Wales on a voyage 
round the world in the Bacchante He returned 
to Lngland in 82 The diary of this voyage 


Alc} 


kept by the goune princes @as edited by the 
Rev if N Dalton, their governor, and pub- 
lished by Messrs Macmillan and Co (85) On 
leaving the university Prince Albert Victor 


proceeded to Aldershot to prepare for the’ 
H was invested with the Order | 
In company with his: 


arm 
of the Garter in ’8 
brother he visited d 87 Created hon 
LL D of Cambridge, 88 HRH visited Man 
chester in the autumn of last yea 

By cal. Frederick Beauchamp Paget 
bare Sie Horace Beauchamp Seymour, MP, 
was b 1821 He entered the Royal Navy 
(1834), promoted to Vice Adm (1876) and Adm 
(1882), was private secretary to kirst Loid 
of the Admuralty (1868 70) and a Lord of 
the Admiralty (8724 and 18835), served 
in Burmese war (18523), commanded the 
Meteor poaroR battcry im the Black Sea 
(1855 6), and the naval brigade landed for 
service in New Zealand (1860 61), where he 
was severcly wounded, was Comm inde: in 
chief in the Mediterranean (188083), com 
manded the naval forces in Egyptian cimpugn 
(1882), and was raised to the pecrage for his 
services 1n the same ye ir 

Alderney One ofthe Channel Islands (¢ v ) 

Alexander III, Emperor and Autocrat of 
all the Russias, b March roth, 1845 On the 
death of his brothe: the Grand Dukc Nicholis 
who died at Nice (6s), he became he 
apparent, and ascended the throne after the 
assassination of his fithe: the kmpcror Alex 
ander II im 8: He myariied (6€) Maria 
Dagmar, bal eae of the King of Denmarh, 
sister to the Princess of Wales and the King 
of Greece Though the Tzar seldom pee 
in public in Russia, he his paid several visits 
to other parts of Lurope since his wccssion 
In Novembe1, 87, he madea public cntr incc into 
Berlin on the occasion of his visit to the 
kmperor Wilham ! His Mayjcsty received the 
Emperor William II at Peterhof in July, 88 
In Septembu he piid avisit to Southe:rnRussia 
and was present it the military mana uvics, 
held on an extensive scile at Hiszabethe: id 
In October the [zor with his family narrowly 
escaped death by 1 railway accident on the 
Transcaspian Rulway (7 v ) 

Alexander, Prince of Battenberg, 1nd 
ex-Prince of Bulgaria, 1s the son of Piince 
Alexander of Hesse and Princess Julia of 
Battenberg and was b 1857 Being closel 
related to the Russian Impczial family throug 
his aunt, the late Empress Marie, wife of the 
late Czar Alexander II, the young Piince of 
Battenberg entered the Russian army and 
served with 1t 1n the Russo Iuikish wir 
(1877 78) After the war he joined the Germin 
army as an officer of the Prussian 1egimcnt 
of the Garde du Corps’ Elected by the 
unanimous vote of the National Sobranjc he 
entered upon his new duties July 1879 Ihe 
history of the Pnnce from that time until his 
abdication and departure from Sofia (Sept oth, 
1886) 1s chiefly a history of Bulgaria Prince 
A received the investiture of KC B by Her 
Maiesty on his visittothis countiy His Lae 

betrothal to the Princess Victoria, the eldest 
sister of the present German Emperor, though 
understood to have been personally favoured 
by the late Emperor Fredcrich and the Fmpress 
1etoria, was opposed by Prince Bismarck for 
Sea reasons, and consequently was not 
ormally sanctioned. The reason for the aban 
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donment of the match was, 1t 1s believed, the 
objection of the Czar 
Alexander William Ernest Al 
bert, EXR.H , Prince, rst Duke of Edinburgh, 
crest 1866), P.C, KG, K.T, KP, SA; 
CMG, was b 1844, second son of the 
‘Queen Mar (1874) the Grand Duchess Marie 
' Alexandrovna, dau of the late Alexander II, 


of Russia Entered the Royal Navy (1858) , 

Admiral in command of the Mediterranean 

Squadron (1886) Is Master of the Trinity 
ouse, and he 


Presume to the Duchy otf 
Saxe Coburg and Gotha In ’88 H RH, in 
command of the Mediterianean Squadron, 
visited some of the chief oontmental capitals 
In Junc he was poe to the honorary rank 
of a General of Infantry in the an army, 
and wis invested with the Order of the Golden 
Fleece by the Queen Regent of Spain on the 
occasion of his visit to Madrid 
%, Edible, and Inedible, including the 
edible carageen moss see ed 86 
Algeria One of the Barbary States of North 
Africa, now a French province Area _ 256,538 
sq m , pop 3 867 ooo (1888) It 1s divided into 
the three civil divisions of Oran, Constantine, and 
Algiers c«ipital citics of same names,—and 
subdivided into twelve arrondissements, send 
ing dcputics to the National Assembly, also 
the Saharan borders, divided into thice military 
tcriitories Like Morocco (g7 ), the country 
possesses thrice natural divisions—the coastal 
region, the steppes, ind the Saharan tracts 
In 1882 wis unexed the distrit of M'Zab 
cstimatcd as contuning 38,600 sq mules, and 
pop s0,o0co0 Jater came the invasion of Tunis 
(gz7) Coast rockbound, withcoral and sponge 
fisheries lhe only considerable iiver 15 the 
Shelhf 370 miles it runs parallel to coast, and 
flows into the seaat Mostaganem Climute agice 
able and very salubrious = There 1s a gigantic 
and vcrdant vegetation in parts, forests, loity 
mountuns broid plateaux, smiling valleys, 
sandy desert with fertile oases) =Some yeusa 
plague of locusts Brackish lakes and marshes 
abound Some have been diained, and Aus 
tralian blue gums planted, thus rendering 
unhcilthy tracts hibitable Ihere are 1 282 
miles of railway Imports (86), £9 693,970 
exports 47 290 204, ccnsisting of cspito and 
haltiprass baricy, winc, ol tobacco, wool, iron 
and zinc ores, etc Lhe French foroes main 
tuned in Algcria const of an army corps 
numbering 53 306 men In this are thice regi 
ments at Licos and thice of Spahis, which 
alc recruited among the natives Lhere are 
also sevcral French regiments of Chasseurs 
d Afrique, and /ouavesAlgcricns, andatk oreign 
Legion Lhe cost of the colony to France has 
always been far greater than itsrevenues§ In 
87 revenue, £1 749,372, expenditure, civil and 
military, £4 813 610 Inhabitants are | renchand 
{ wopcan settlers about 250 000, a few Jews, 
about 500,000 Berbers o1 Kabyles, and the 
remainder Bedouin Arabs, of nomadic habits 
Till 1830 1t was a nest of slave trading 
corsairs, ruled by deys, when their power 
was broken and French military occupation 
began The Irench became actual masters 
of the whole country 1n 1847, after the 
defeat and surrender of the famous Arab chief, 
Abd-el-Kader, who died recently In ’71 
krench military rule gave place to civil 
government Since then Algeria has been the 
most important of the trench dependencics. 
It has great forest and mineral wealth, and 
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must ultimately attract abundance of capital 
The woods dre chiefly of oak, cedar, and pine 
Iron of good quality is abundant, lead, copper, 
zinc, antimony, and mercury are wikel dis 
tributed, but coal 1s wantin The French 
have paid great attention to drainage, irrigation, 
and the sinking of artesian wells, the climate, 
which was formerly very deadly to Europeans, 
18 now agreeable and salubrious, and every 
where agricultural and commercial companics 
are being formed Esparto and halfa grass, 
used in making paper, are exported in great 
quantities to England, wheat and potatocs are 
largely grown, vineyards are rapidly extend 
ing, and the cultivation of tobacco 1s wide 
spread Cotton 1s also grown The progress 
of Algeria under the French has done much to 
remove the reproach from that nation that they 
are not fitted for the work of colonisation 
In ’88 (June) a vast swarm of locusts completely 
devastated the valley of Guelma, in the pro 
vince of Constantine, causing greit destruc 
tion and suffering It was stated (July) that a 
lottery loan of six million francs was to be 
raised in Paris to aid the sufferers Duiing 
the year (May) the King of Sweden paid an un 
official visit to Algiers For Governor Gencr1l 
etc, see DiMLomaric Consult Gaffarel s ‘L Al 
érie, Playfair’s ‘‘Handbook of Algeria and 
unis,’ Séguins “ Walks inAlgeria Tchi 
hatcheff’s ‘‘LAlgerie et Tunis, Normans 
“Colonial France, etc 
Aliens According to English law every 
erson born beyond the limits of the Queen’s 
ominions, whose father or piternal grand 
father was not a natural born subject, 15 1n 
alien Such a person owes allegiance to the 
oe so long as he residcs within her 
ominions, but no longer His status was 
formerly very different from that of a natural 
born subject He could neither inherit nor 
transmit real property, and if he purchascd 
any the Ciown thereupon became entitled to 
1t By the Naturalisation Act ’70 alicns were 
empowered to take, acquire and dispose of 
property of every kind in the same manner 
as if they were natural born subjects But this 
Act does not qualify an alien for any office or 
franchise, or for any privilege or right of a 
British subject not thereby expressly given to 
him Thus, 3t does not enable him to become 
the owner of a British ship) An ahen may 
cease to be such either by denisation or by 
naturalisation Denisation is by royil Jetters 
tent, but does not enable the denisen to sit 
i the privy council or in_ either house of 
parhament, or to hold any office of trust, or to 
receive any grant of lands from the Crown 
Naturalisation 1s either by Act of Parhament or 
by certificate ofa secretary of state An alien 
who has resided in the United Kingdom or 
been in the service of the Crown for not less 
than five years, and intends when naturalised 
to continue his residence o1 service, may apply 
for a certificate to any secretary of state, who 
will grant 1t upon receiving piepet evidence 
in support of the application aturalisation 
entitles an alien to all the mghts and privi 
leges of a British subject A British subject 
not under any disability, and residing in 
any foreign state who shall have voluntarily 


me natu ed im such a state, thereby 
becomes an alien as regaids Great Britain 
Any n born of a British father but out of 


tish domimions, or any person born 


the 
within e dominions, but who at the time 
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of his birth becante under the law of any foreign 


‘state its subject, may make a declaration of 


alienage and 80 cease to be a British subject. 

Alikhanoff A Russian officer who gained 
great notoriety in the spring of 1885 by assisting 

neral Komaroff to annex territory on 
Afghan frontier See ed ’88 

on, Lieut-General Sir Archibald, 

K CB, 2nd Bart, was b at Edinburgh (1826) 
Entered the army in 1846, served throughout 
the Crimean war, was preeene at the siege 
and fall of Sebastopol ilitary Secretary to 
Lord Clyde during the Indian Mutiny (1857-38) 
Nominated second in command and Bnigadier- 
General of the European Brigade on the Gold 
Coast in the Ashantee Expedition (1873-74) 
Deputy Adjutant General! in Ireland (1874 77); 
Deputy Quartermaster General (Intelligence 
Department) at the Hoise Guards (1878 8a) 
Commanded the Highland Brigade of the 
expeatOnaty force to Egypt at the battle of 
Tel el Kebir (1882), and remained in command 
of the Bntish army of occupation of 12,000 men 
until May 1883 1n which year he was appointed 
to the command of the troops at Aldershot 


Alkali, etc, Works Regulation Act 1881. 
See ed 88 

Allegiance 1s the tie which binds the citizen 
to his sovereign or country The common law 
of this country denies the a of a subject to 
throw off his allegiance at will It 1s unlikely, 
however, that in these days, under ordinary 
conditions, pcrsons will ever be treated as 
criminal fo. having assumed allegiance to a 
new country or state even if they should be 
taken in arms “gainst their nativecountry By 
the process of naturalisation an alien Ge ) may 
be admitted to citizenship Prince Henry of 
Battenberg was so admittcd, and the ex Lord 
Mayor of ] ondon was formeily an alien 

Allen, Grant autho: of “Physiological 
AUsthetics, ‘ Colin Clouts Calendar, ‘ Vig- 
nettes from Nature, ‘‘ The Fvolutiomst at 
Large, ‘ Chules Diuwin ‘Babylon,’ “ kor 
Mamie s Sake, and many articles in the leading 
migazines, wis b at Kingston, Canada, °48 
Educated at Merton College, Oxford e 1s 
considered onc of the best scientific authors 
ofthe di especially with regard to his works, 
on the Darwinian theory His latest works are 
a philosophicil novel ‘'The Devils Die,” and 
“Phis Mortal Coal Ged, Mr A also contributed 
to the Pall Mall Gazctte a characteristic story, 
entitled ‘‘Dr Palliser s Patient 

Alliance Israélite ‘See Jrws 

Alliance, The United Kingdom, for the 
‘total and immeditte legislative suppression 
of the traffic in intoxicating liquors as bever- 
ages, was formed in Manchester, June rst, 
1853 (For history of U K A see ed ’87) 
body of agents 18 appointed, with centres of 
operation in all parts of the kingdom Besides 
its efloits to secure 1ts own object—prohibition 
of the liquor traffic by popular consent—it has 
vigorously suppo1ted the Looal Option measures 
of Sir W Lawson, and it has also given 
friendly assistance to kindred societies, and 
has circulated a large body of hterature DeaEng 
on all branches of the temperance question 1 
has received the countenance of many distin- 

uished men, including the late Lord ctr pai 

ishop Temple, Cardinal Manning, Archdeacon 
Farrar, etc Annual receipta, about £13,000 
President, Sir Wilfred Lawson, M P.; ‘ 
Bec.,, Mr S. Pope, Q.C.; Gen, Seo., Mr. James 
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Whyte, Oonsulting Sec, Mr T H_ Barker, 
Raiter of Organ, Alhiance News, Mr Ss 
Sutton Offices 44, John DaltonSt , Manchester, 
and x5, Great pete 8 St , Westminster, S W 
GeorgeJames MD,LLD,FRS, 
and member of various foreign societies b at 
Cork (1812) Educated at the Belfast Academy 
Graduated in Arts and Medicine in the Uni 
versity of Dublin Appointed to the Regius 
Professorship of Botany in Dublin University 
(1844 55), Regius Professo: ship of Natural His 
tory in the University of Edinburgh (1855 70) 
His chief scientific labours have been among 
the lower orders of the ammmal kingdom for 
his researches in this department of Biology 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh awarded htm 
(1872) the Biisbane prize, he received the Royal 
medal from the Royal Society of London (1873), 
and the Cunningham Gold medal fio the 
Royal I1ish Academy (1878) Onthe completion 
of the exploring voyage of the Chalhngcr 
the large collection of Hydioida mode during 
that expedition was assigned to him for de 
termination and description he having per 
formed a similar service 1n connection with the 
exploration of the Gulf Stream under the 
directions of the United States Government 
He was Premdent of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science in 1879 in 
which year the Association met at Shefheld 
Allon Rey H DD Congreg ition:l minis 
ter, was b 1818 at Weltcn Yorks I ducated 
at the Countcss of Huntingdons College at 
Cheshunt Minister of Union ae Islhing 
ton (1843) as co pastor with Rev Lewis 
sole charge 1852 Chairman Oongregational 
Union 1864 65 re elected 1881, JD D Yale (1871) 
St Andrew s(1885) Dr Allonis also an author 
and has published amcngst other wo1ks 
‘Memos of the Rev oheiman The 
Vision of God, and cdited a posthumous 
volume of the sermons of the Inte Rev Dr 
Binney OD: Allon has been instiumental in 
greatly pn the psalmody of the Congic 
ational Church, his work The Congregational 
salmist being used in miny of the yuinecipil 
churches Was also for many ye1rs editor of 
the Arilish Quarterly Revuw 
Allotments Act 87 A lengthy and im 
portant measure which enrxts that on 1 
representation in writing by any six rcpistcred 
parhamentiry electors 01 1ate;ayeis the sini 
tary authority if they ire of opmion tht 
allotments for the labouring populati >n cannot 
be obtained on reisonablc rent and conditions 
by voluntury arrangement shill by purchisc or 
hire, acquire sufficient suitible land and let it 
out in allotments or if they ue unible to 
obtain land by purchase or hire they may 
petition the erat authority, which may mike 
a provisional order eweneae the purchase 
compulsorily, such order to be lad bcforc 
Parliament in a bill introduced by the Local 
Government Board The sanitary authority 
may improve and 1dapt land acquired by them 
for allotments, and make rcgulations, and 
app allotment managery, or thest may be 
elected One person shall not hold an allot 
ment exceeding one acre, an allotment shall 
not be sublet and no building other than a 
tool-house, shed, greenhouse, fowl house or 
pigstye 18 to be erected thereupon Power 
1g given to make a scheme for provision of 
common pasture, Consult ‘‘A Treatise with 
Suggestions for the Utilisation of the Allot 
ments Act 87” 
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Allotments and etry Gardens, Com 
pensation for Crops Act, ‘87, enacts that 
upon the determination of a tenancy the occu 
plier of'an allotment or cottage iperden shall be 
entitled to obtain from the landlord compensa 
tion in money for crops, including fruit growin 
upon the holding in the ordinary course o 
cultivation and for fiuit trees and fruit bushes 
growing thereon which have been planted by 
the tenant with the previous consent in writin 
of the landlord for labour expended upon an 
for. manure applied to the holding since the 
rs of the last crop therefrom 1n anticipation 
of a future crop, and for drains and for any 
outbuildings, pigsties fowl houses or other 
structural improvements made by the tenant 
with the wiitten consent of his landlord 
Jherc 1s to be a deduction from compensation 
on account of rent or bieach of contract , and 
compensition if not agreed upon, 1s to be 
scttled by an arbitrato1, to be appointed, 1f the 
yatties do not jointly appoint him, by the 
Justices of the peace 

Alma Tadema Lawrence, R A, was b at 
Dontyp in the Nethe:lands, 1836  Onjginally 
intcnded for onc of the learned professions, he 
devoted himself very lugely to the study of 
ancient classical writers, and uf 1852 enlered 
the Antwerp Academy as a student _ Subse 
quently he assisted Baron Henry Leys in 
painting scvcral of his laige pictures, and 
finally cume to ITondon where 1n 1873 he 
obtamed Ictters of denisation having resolved 
to 1icside permanently in this country Since 
then he 1 is delighted the ait world with his 
are paetie in 1cpaid to the majoitty of which 
1¢ his put to cxcclicnt use his ealy classical 
truning lHlonours of all hinds hive becn 
showcicd upon M1 Alma ladema Literally 
overwhelmed with the knighthoods of various 
countiics he was ciected RA (1879), and 
London coricspondcnt in the painting section 
of the Trench Academy of Tine Aits —§ Mi: 
Alma 1 idemam1ried 1n 1871 Miss Laura Lpps, 
herself an accomphshcd artist, who has cx 
hibited at the Royal Academy and clsewhcre 
Ilis contribution to last ycar’s Academy exh 
bition consisted of an smieoriaae work, ‘ The 
Roses of Heliogabalus ’ while tothe New Gallery 
he sent a pcitrut of Lidy Jhompson, and 
‘ Venus ind Mars 

Altkatholiken. See OLp CaTHoLics 

uminium he manufacture of this metal 
and its wuloys his during the past year entered 
upon 1 phise of great commercial importance 
It 15 now w industry which 1s hkely to con 
sideribly influence ceitun of the trades of this 
country We propose to briefly describe two 
valuable systems iccently introduced for the 
minufacture of pure aluminium ind alloys of 
aluminium viz, the Castner process and the 
Cowles process Ihe first namcdisthe outcome 
of experiments begun some years ago by Mr 
H V Castncr in New York Hc 15 now the 
managing dirccto: of the Aluminium Company, 
Limited, which has erected new works at 
Oldbury, near Birmingham, to carry out Mr 
Castner9 protesscs on a commercial scale 
By adopting his invention the manufacture 1s 
now conducted with such imcreased economy 
that aluminium can be used for a great many 
industrial purposes hitherto impracticable 
Ihe processcs employed at Oldbury are the 
manufacture of sodium, of a double chloride of 
sodium and aluminium, and the manufacture 
of alumiuium There are three stages in the 
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production of the metal (1) the manufacture of 


of chlorine being passed through 1n the last 
stage from a gas holder capable of holdin 
4,000 cubic feet, (8) the manufacture of alumi 
nium, which consists in the fusion together of 
metallic sodium o1 potassium and the double 
chloride of aluminium and sodium just spokcn 
of An interesting fact 1s that hydrochloric 
tcid, for the production of the double chloride, 
15 got directlv from neighbour ing glass works, 
ind the carbonate of soda resulting from the 
operation producing sodiuin 1s conveyed simi 
larly to the glass works for use thcre Io 
manufacture aluminium has hitherto cost be 
tween 305 and 40s per lb Ihe company at 
Birmingham state then ability to producc it it 
15S The Cowles aluminium process 15 also 1 
new and spccially successful one It 15 for the 
manufacture of aluminium alloys, and 1s carried 
out by the Cowles Syndicate Company, t 
Milton, near Stoke on Trent The inventors 
are Messrs Fugene H and Alfred H Cowles, 
who developed the process as a result of cei 
lain investigations, nct, however designed 
originally for the manufacture of the loys in 
question Ihe story of their cflorts furnishes 
in Interesting illustration of how new ficlds of 
commercial wWtivity uc opencd out = Lhere are 
three stages heic too (1) the reduction of the 
Uuminious ore (2) the prcliminay refining of 
the alloy, (8) prepuing the mataiils for the 
clectiic furnace, and 1cmoving ccrtain waste 
products Of these the process for 1¢ducing 
the ore in the electric furnace is the most 1m 
portant The Cowles electiic process claims 
for itself the production of aluminium alloys at 
a cheaper rate thin by any othe: system 
Amadeus, Prince, Duke of Aosta, cx hing 
of Spain, brothc of King Humbert ot Italy, 
b 45 Elected King of Spain by the Cortes in 
go by 191 votes torzo He linded at Carthige na 
on Dec 30th, the same diy that Marshal Piim, 
who had focmetly oflercd him the crown afte 
the Revolution of ¢8, dicd fiom the wounds 
1eccived at the hands of anassissin King A $s 
position soon became onc of great difficulty 
and on Feb arth, 73, he wmnounced to the 
Cortes his intention to abdicate He marned 
in 67 Princess Mary, daughte: of Prince 
Charles Emmanuel dc! Pozzo della Cisterna, 
whod Nov 7th, 70,andin Scptcmber, 88 thc 
Princess Letitia daughter of Prince N ipolcon 
ind Princess Clothilde, and sistcr of Prince 
Victor Napoleon, the hcad of the Buonapartist 


Party 
Amatongaland An indcpendent native 
state of South Africa Area about 4,000 sq m 


lies N of Zululand, and extends to Delagor 
Bay, has on W Swaziland and Iransvaal, on 
k the sea The Amatonga pcople arc of Zulu 
1ace, and art goveined by a Queen, under 
whom aie 17 chiefs of distiicts§ The Portu 
guese on the north and the Boers on the 
west have lately threatened aggressions on this 
country, the latter especially cess to obtain 
a road through it to the sea The Qucen 
despatched, at the end of °87, a deputation to 
England, praying for such British protection as 
might insure the integrity of cena ae 
an 


against both Portuguese and Boers In 
official despatch (Lisbon, March sth) announced 
that the Queen of A had recognised the 


sovereignty of Portugal over that part of 
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her territory comprised within the southern 
boundaries assigned to Portugal by the Mac- 
Mahon award 


Ambassadors are diplomatic agents resident 
in foreign states, and representing by virtue 
of their Letters of ence their own states 
They are of three hinds, varying with the 
nature of their commissions Ambassadors 
proper: Envoys and Pienipotentianes, and 

hargés d Affaires They, together with their 
servants, enjoy certain privileges—\iz , exemp- 
tion from process and arrest, and from taxation 
—whicth attach to ordinary foreign 1esidents 
An ambissidor has also the 1:¢ht of audience of 
the sovcieign power to which he 1s accredited 
On the death of either of the sovereigns 
between whom he negotiates, his commission 
lapses, but may be 1enewcd- For host of 
Ambassadors see Dit LoMATIC 


Ambulance Association, 8t John’s Pres: 
dent He RIT Puiince of Wales, KG _ kEstab 
lishcd 1n 1877, by the Duke of Manchester, 
and the Chapte: ot the Orde of St John of 
Jerusalem, for the purpose of disseminating 
fencial information 15 to the preliminary treat 
ment of the sick and injured among all classes 
of cocicty A course of instruction 1s given to 
students Thosc who piss the €xamination 
recerve rceitificite of profuicncy Women who 
hive passed the first examination aic allawed 
to attcnd a second couise on home nursing and 
hygicne Upwards of 132,000 ccrtificites have 
becn awarded to persons of both sexes An 
Invalid Transport Corps has ilso becn formed 
Ihe woik his becn extendcd to the East and 
West Indies Canida, China, Australia, New 
Zcaland, and different pats of Emope and 
Aftica Chief Seore ajor Sir Herbert C 
Perrott, But Office, St Johns Gate, Clerken 
well, Jondon EC 


Amelineau, Prof E See Ic ypro.oc: 


American Political Parties Ihe two chief 
political divisions in the U S art the Democtatic 
ind Republican piuties The Democratic party, 
by the election of President Cleveland in July 
84 came into nition power for the first time 
since oo, 1nd numbers between i160 and 170 
in the outgoing House of Reprcsentatives, 
which consist® of 325 members Its long ex 
chision from contiol was chicfily duc to the sur 
vival of war projyudiwesin the North, which was 
as solidly Republic tn as the South was Demo 
cratic When the Democtats attained power 
in 84 1t was on the question of administrative 
reform Never cntircly cohesive, the Democrats 
were most neaily united on the question of 
reducing the taiiff, although they studiously 
avoided making this 1n 1ssue, and would pro- 
bably have continued to do so had President 
Cleveland not forced the hand of his party on 
this question in his message to Congress in 
December 87 As a result the presidential 
election, which took place on November 6th, 
88, was fought chiefly on the tanff question, 
although many muinoi issues were mixed wu 
with it Piesident Cleveland was re nominate 
by his party at the Convention heldat St I ous 
in Junc, 88, as the Democratic candidate, with 
Mr Allen G Thurman as vice-president , the 
Republioan candidate for the presidency, selected 
at the Chicago Convention held in the same 
month, being General Benjamin Harmison (¢ v.), 
and for the gi hina Mr, Levi P_ Morton 
Mr, James G Blame, who opposed President 
Cleveland in ’84, refused to allow himself 
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to be nominated The result of the election 
was a severe defeat for the Democratic party, 
General Harrison being elected by 283 votes, 
168 given to President Cleveland As 
had been anticipated, the struggle was greatest 
in New York State, which, after a kcen contest, 
the Republicans succeeded in wresting from 
the Democrats by a mavority of some 9,000 out 
of a poll of considerably over a million The 
only two Northern states in whichthe Democrats 
were successful were Connecticut and New Jer 
sey The following shows the vote by states, 
and the polling strength of each State —Re- 
pores California 8, Colorado 3, Illinois 22, 
ndiana 15, Iowa 13, Kan-sis 9g, Mune 6, 
Massachusetts 14, Michigan 13, Minnesota 7, 
Nebraska 5, Nevadi 3, New Himpshite 4, New 
York 36 Ghio 23, Oregon 3, Pennsylvania 30, 
Rhode Island 4 Vermont 4, Wisconsin 11, 
total 233. Democrats Arkansas 7, Alabim’11o, 
Connecticut 6, Delaware 3 Florida 4, Georgii 12, 
Kentucky 13, Louisiana 8, Maryland 8, Missis 
sipp! 9, Missour: 16, New Jeiscy 9, North 
Carolina 11, South Carolina 9, Lennessee 12, 
Texas 13, Virginit r2, West Virginia 6 total 
168 The Republican party, therefoic,1e1ssumces 
wer in March of the prescnt ycar, when 
President Clevelands term of office cxpircs 
The party 1s committed to the muntenance of 
the cxisting protective tariff, which 15 its chict 
rallying point It hasastrength in the present 
House of Represcntitives of some 150, which 
will probably be inctcased in that which 35 
about to succecd it, to 165, 01 1 myority of 
5 on a divison§ In iddition to the difference 
between the two pirties on the tariff question, 
there arc certain lustoric lines of divergence 
between them, growing out of them attitude 
during the Civil Wars Lhus the Republuans 
tend towards a centiailisition of powei 1t 
Washington, while the Demo rats ac com 
mitted, in theory, to hec ping as much power 
as possible in the hands of individual stites 
This dividing line, however  bccomcs fainter 
witheach succeeding yer Theic ire also two 
minor pattics —thc Prohuibitionists and the 
Labour The former 15 clucfly rec ruite d 
from the Republican side, and has scaicely any 
adherents in the South, 1ts stronghold bein 
in New York State The Labour Party, although 
tolerably numeious, has lhttle homogeneity, 
and 15 In a continud state of restlessness 
~ . ie oe It numbe 
within its ranks the followers of Mr He 
George (gv), an advocate of “land national 
sation’, and the Knights of Labour (y ), an 
industrial organisation which aspiics at uniting 
In One immense federation all the diverse 
groups of workmen throughout the United 
States Mention must also be made of the 
“MM ps,” or Independents, who definitely 
seceded from the Republican party in 1884, 1n 
consequence of the serious charges brought 
agatnst Mr Blaine of public corruption and of 
collusion with political speculators In the 
November ’88 election, however, there 1s some 
reason to believe that a not inconsidcrable num 
ber of the Mugwumps, who, for the most part, 
comprise the professorial and learned classes, 
returned to their old allegiance, and voted for 
the Republican candidate 
A group of low, small 
coral islands, in the Indian Ocean [They are 
~--vraphically and politically an extension of 
olles , forming a part of that 
dependency of the British colony of Mauritius. 
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Amsterdam and Zuyder Zee Canal in 
March 88 :t was 1eported that the Zuyder Zee 
Umiong which was formed in 87, had raised a 
further loan of go,ooo guiden in order to 
examine the plans of a Dutch engineer, who 
prcposcd to connect with two dams the province 
of North Holland with the North Coast of the 
provinces of Friesland and Groningen, pumping 
out the sea, refilling the space with earth, 
but leaving a smaJl lake which will 1ecetve its 
wite: from the river Yssel, and be connected 
to thc town of Amsterdam by a deep and wide 
canal, and to the Noith Sca by sluices = It 15 
interesting to add that if succcssful the project 
would incicise the Dutch provinces to twelve 
in numba 

Amyl Nitrite, an anxsthetic produced by 
acting upon urified amylic alcohol with nitiic 
acid Seeed 86 

Anarchism A Socialist he:esy which claims 
a descent, though somewhat remote, from 
Proudhon, but whose carliest and most pro 
minent exponent in its present form was the 
late Dr Bakounin The Anarchist tikcs his 
stand upon the abstract idea of “freedom ’ 
Sce cd ‘88 Chieforgans /a Re oltc, 140, Ruc 
Moufictard, Paris, Jd Focehed (Joh Most), 
New York, Zhe Anarchest, london, freedom, 
1 ondon, ctc 

Ancient Lights ‘Se cd 
“Gale on | ise ments 
. cen Monuments Protection Act 1882 

ec ¢¢ 

Anderson, Mary Antoinette, acticss, b 
185) at Suramento, Cal Brought up at Louts 
villk, Ken , where she made har debut as Juliet 
Nov .sth, 75 Pliyed there and in southein 
citicS some months, then at Sin Francisco as 
Pathenit Cumc erst tran in 778, and ap 
: ated at New York, playing there and in all 
eiding towns of US tor several years) Her 
chief parts were those named, and Julia, Bianca, 
Paulinc, Fvadne, Ion, Meg Mertilics, Lady 
Micbeth, the Countcss, Duchess of Forrcnuceva, 
Berthe, a d Galatea She gained great succcss 

nthe American stage In 83 she appeaicd in 
] ngland, first at I yceum, London, Sept 83, as 
Parthenia, Paulinc, Galatea, and Clarice, and 
ahievcd much popularity ‘She opened the 
new Memorial Theatre at Stratfoid on Avon, 
Aug 3-th, 85, as Rosalind Returning to 
America, she made a most successful tour with 
an English company She icvisited England 
in 86 and in 87 appeared in the ‘Winter 4 
Tale 15 Hermione and Perdita Atter success- 
ful performances in the provinces, she left for 
Ameiic11n October last, to fulfil an engagement 
at Wallaok’s Theatre, New York 

Andrassy, Count Julius 


88, and consult 


b at Zemplin, 
Count Charles, 


Hungary 1823, the son of 
of an illustrious family of Hungary He 
received the highest education, improved 


[Took an active 
tle in the Hungatian revolution (1848). 

hen the defeat of Austria at Sadowa led the 
kmperor to concede to Hungarian aspirations, 
Count Andrassy was made President of the 
Council and Minister of National Defence in 
the new Hungarian Parhament Llected 
deputy for Pesth (1869), he became Minister 
for Snes ph Affairs of the Austrian empirc, and 
Comptroller of the Household, 1n succession 
to Count von Beust (1871), and Ohanoellor of 
Austro-Hungary When the insurrection broke 
out in Bosnia and Herzegovina, in 1875, he 
addressed the well-known “' Andrassy note” to 


by his travels in Europe 
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the Porte, pointing out the reforms necessary 
to the safety of the Ottoman cmpire and the 
welfare of its Christian subjects t the 
I uropean Congress at Berlin, Count Andrassy 
was chief plenipotentiary of Austria Hungary, 
and retuned from office in 1879 He has not 
since taken an active partin public hfe The 
Emperor bestowed on him the Order of the 
Golden Fleece in 1878 Count A has recently 
recovered from a severe illness 

Anegada A Buitish West Indian island 
Area 143q m_ Belongs to the presidency of 
the Virgin Islands, under the federal govern 
ment of the Leeward Islands (q¢ v ) 

Anemometer See Mrrroro.Locy 

Anglican Church, The By the Anglican 
Church 1s meant that group of autonomous 
Ohurches winch hive sprung from the mother 
Ohurch of England ind have acquied jurisdic 
tion wherever the Fnglish language is spoken 
Allegiance tc the Primacy of Canterbury 1s not 
a condition of the union which subsists between 
these Churches, noi does the Archbishop of 
Canterbury hive any jurisdiction save in his 
own Provinee, but the conditions of inte 
communion as was 1ccommendcd by the Lam 
beth Cinfercgce (gz) in July arc largely 
determined by the quis: patuarchil chan of 
St Augustine Ihe Church of Ireland the Epis 
oopal Church of Scotland the Protestant Episcopal 
Ohurch of the Umted States of America, the 
Church of Canada the Indsan Ohurch and the 
Church of South Africa aic il] autonomous bodics 
under the jurisdiction of their own mctiopo 
litans and not amcnvrble to the Feclesistical 
Courts of theChuschc{ Fngland Onthe other 
hand the Aichbishc p of Canterbury may claim 
to act aS spnitual arbite: in the last rcsoit 
im ecclesiastical causes connected with the 
daughte: Churches) Sime the death of Dr 
Colenso (Bishop of Natal) vunious attempts 
have been made tore cstablish Royal authority 
over the South Afneoan Chureh which had 
hitheito been lepally pait of the Established 
Church of Fngland but thc Crown refused to 
nominate, and the Archbishop of Canter pul y 
declined to consecrate another Bist op of Nita 
whose see 1Snow merged in that of Maritzburg 
unde: the Rishop of Ciapctown Metropolitan 
of South Afiica) In additicn to the sc ruto: om 
ous Chuiches in connection with the Anglican 
Commumion there arc twelvc missionary bishops 
1epresenting the ] nglish Church in various 
1emote regions of Asia, Aftica and America 
and thice o: four representing the Piotestant 
] piscopa] Church of Ameria The American 
Ohurch possesses 72 bishops 1n 50 dioceses and 15 
missionary jurisdictions and 3 689 other cleig 
It has 422649 communicants, and upwaids 
of 1,250,000 biptiscd membeis The average 
offerings for Chuich purposes amount to over 
10,000,000 dollarsa yca: The English Episcopate 
numbe1s 34 diocesan prelates and 10 suffinpans 
(seeCu oF L) Theic are seven bishops in the 
Scotch Episcopal Church the Bishop of Brechin 
(Rey Dr Jcrmyn) betng Primus (2¢ Arch 
bishop) The Church of Ireland has tuo Arch 
bishops and 11 Bishops) = India and the various 
Colonies of the Bistish Empire own 63 bishops 
of the Anglican Church —Doctrine and Discipline 
In all essential respects the doctrine and 
discipline of the Churches in connection with 
the Anghcan communion is the same, differen 
tiations being tathe: in detail of development 

in form or character (See CuHuRCH oF 

EN@ianpD.) One important difference 18 the 
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restoration of Dieceszan Synods and general 
achon which marks the un Estab- 
lished branches of the Church The tende 
of the American, South Afmean and Scotc 
Churches 1s towards High Churchmanship, and 
the same may be said in a less degree of the 
Indian Church , while Broad Evangelicalism 1s 
che rule in the Colonies Asin England, how- 
ever the extremes of all three parties (see 
“*Church Parties —CHURCH OF ENGLAND) are 
70 be found co Seen in every Church, even 
n the Church of Ireland, which, more than 
any other, 1s bound down by its recent consti- 
tution and rubrics to a definite “ Low 8 
of doctrine and ritual The 
n the Anghcan Communion 18 that of the 
bishop of Mid China, covering as it does 
50 000 sanare miles, and pee aaa a popu 
ition of over 100,000,000 souls he 
number of adherents of the Anglican Commu 
nion 18 estimated app! oximately) at 40 000,000 
Angling ’88 t past season has been one 
of gencral disippointment to anglers Ihe 
SpUnE fishing for salmon was distinctly below 
the average and during the months of Sept 
ember ind Octcber whcn the autumnal run of 
ish usually affc rds some of the best sport, the 
livers which hid becn steadily falling since 
the cessation of the peisistent downpour that 
miuked the summer months, at length reached 
a very Jow leve] at which fishing was im 
possibile 1nd the fish, lying in the pools await 
Ing the next fresh, became hardly worth 
catc hin Trout and grayling fishing suffered 
somewhat similarly on the rivers of both north 
and south sport being below the average 1n all 
the months of the year, with the exception, 
perhaps of April The weather was exception 
ally dry until the end of June, when run set 
in accompanied by wind chicfly from the north, 
and continued almost without intermission 
until the end of August ‘The various streams 
of the country were consequently, more or 
Jess 1n a state of constant flcod, the effect of 
this being to put fi h completely off the feed 
and make them indifferent evcn to the most 
attiactive lure  IJhe end of the season was 
matked by singularly low 11vers for the time of 
the year and on wl hands complants were 
head of the genezal lack of sport Among 
the ounosities ct the scason was a 1emaikably 
fine trout ci 1€ Ib 2cz tailen in the Jest at 
Winchester This pitiuarchal fish, which had 
long been hnown and angled for by all the 
experts cn the nivel fella victim to a minnow 
spun over his head bya wcrking man of the 
locality _ The fish was 321n long, and e110 1n 
guth The most mmportant event of the yea 
was a Conference of North country Anglers held 
at Leeds on November 17th, under the auspices 
of the Manchestcr Anglers Association and 
the Yorkshire Anglers Association, for the 
1itification, by the numeious angling clubs and 
others interested in anglig in the north, of 
certain resolutions passed by the joint associa 
tions named, at a preliminary meeting held at 
Settle on August 6th last It has long been 
felt that existing laws require amend- 
ment in various particulars, and with a view to 
induce Parliament to give the requisite attention 
to the matter, the following reselutions were 
unanimously adopted (1) ‘‘That the close 
season for troyt in the six northern counties of 
ot pes should begin on October and, and end 
op March rsth, and that it should be illegal to 
have fresh water trout in possession within 
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that area between and inclusive of those dates | 
except for purposes of artificial cultivation’ | 
(2) “That it is desirable that the provisions of 
the Poaching Prevention Act (a5 and 26 Vict 
cap 114) should be extended s0 as to include 
trout ’ These resolutions are now being urged 
on the Government in the hope that they may 
shortly become law The number of angln 
clubs throughout the country continues steadily 
to increase operations on a most extensive 
scale are carried out for breeding and stocking 
purposes at the expense of individuals, and 
everywhere there is a growing feeling that the 
assistance rendered by the law to the preserva 
tion of the inland fisheries 1s, at present, quite 
madequate It 1s also pleasing to note that 
in the majority of the actions regarding the 
rights of anglers which have occupied the law 
courts during the year judgments hive been 
in their favour In the International Angling 
Tournament, at [wickenham, on June oth, : 
leading honours in thc amateur olasses were 
awarded to H W Liattle (heivy ay rome. 
record throw of 197 ft 71n), and Vv 
(spinning bait cast, Thames style) In the pro 
fessional competitions, E J Bayes (fly casting, 
trout, with single 10d) 1nd E Andrews (spinnin, 
bait cast) were most successful See ilso 1 tsH 
CuLTuRE, and MARINE Brotocicar Labor. 
TORY 
7 lo~ American Commercial Scheme 
eee 
Anglo-Danish Exhibition ’88. This Exh 
bition was opened on May 14th by H RH the 
Princess of Wales, and was organised chicfly 
for the benefit of the British Home for Incurables 
at Clapham It received considerable public 
support, but its chief claim to pitronage was 
not in the exhibition itself so much as in the 
fact that 1t was meant to assist a deserving 
charity The industrial exhibits were mainly 
Enghsh Many attractions inthe way ofiamuse 
ments were oficred, chief among them peme a 
series of tableaux vivants representing familiar 
scenes in Hans Chnrstian Andersen’s matchless 
tales, a tobogpaning slide, and a switch 
back railway She Exhibition was held on the 
site of the series of shows which concluded in 
the‘‘Colinderies, and as the attractive grounds 
were given a Danish scenic character and were 
brilliantly lighted, at held its own with the 
other exhibitions as 1 popular resoit It com 
memorated the silver wed of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, who gave the venture much 
support for the sake of the institution with 
which it was associated 
Angio Israelisam <A theory which attempts 
to prove the ethnological identity of the English 
nation with the lost [en Tribes, and thereby 
to clam for England the Biblical promises in 
favour of “Israel (seeed 86) This movement 
18 quite distinct from that entitled ‘The New 
tter House of Israel * eee 
Anglo Jewish Association. Sec Jiws 
ot . PCL Bueee West Africa, or Lower 
nea tated area, 312,5 sq Mm, pop 
2,007,000 Capital 8t Paul ds Leanda Divided 
into the four governments of Angola or Loand2, 
Ambriz, Benguela, and Mossamedes, port 
towns of same names Climate hot and ener 
vating. Coast-land low and tame, for 30 to 
60 miles inland abe then country rises, 
and rich vegetation an forest begin Products 
oh ibe -nuts, baobab fibre, coffee, cotton, 
la, caoutchouc, copal, -kernels, man 
dioc, ivory; minerals, 1ron and copper In- 
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dustry very stagnant Ruled by a Governor- 
General; governors of provinces, “ chefes ” of 
districts, and much corruption exists Slave 
trade@nominally abolished, but actually still 
existing In spite of 400 years of possession 
Portuguese influence not felt far fiom coast 

and no roads or civilisation much beyon 


g towns The Portuguese claim toAmbriz, across 


the mouth ot the Congo, fiom 8° to 5° 1a’S, has 
been the subject of debate between the British 
and Portuguese governments at various times 
since 45 Consult Monteiros “Angola and 
River Congo, Keith Johnston s ‘' Africa, ’ etc 
Angra Pequena A port, now called 
“Luderitz Bight, 120 miles north of Orange 
River mouth, South west Africa, capital of 
German Luderitzland q v) _Luderitz German 
Trading Station established 83 German flag 


hoisted, 1st January, 84 
Anguilla A British eet send 
Arca sq m 3,21 ongs to the 
at st Pohristo er, in the federal 
oveinment ofthe LeewardIslands Is lowand 
Jat, deficient in wood and waiter Produces 
galt from a like, 1nd phosphite oflimc, cirttle, 
ponx s, and g¢ udcn stock 
Joseph, DD, b 1816, at Bolam, 
Northumbeilaud Educated at fing s College, 
Stepney College, and Edinburgh University, 
wheie he graduated 36 Sccietary of the 
Baptist Missionary Society 4049, when he 
wis appointed President of Stepney College 
(now ent 6 Park College), for the training of 
Biptist Ministers Io: some years he held the 
office of Enghsh Examiner to the London Univer- 
sity and to the Indian Oivil Service His prin- 
opal works ire the ‘ Handbook to the Bible, 
“Pnglish literature, «and the ‘ Handbook of 
the Pnglish Tongue He also edited Butlers 
‘ Analogy and Seimons Regents Park 
College has Intely made prcparations, 1n which 
D: A has largely participated, for increasing 
its work, and through his influcnce the sum of 
£30,000 has been subsciibed for this purpose, 
r A wis formetly a membcr of the London 
School Board and one of the revisers of the New 


The term apphed by Dr E B 
Tylor, wuthor of “ Primitive Culture, to express 
the gencral theory of spnitual beings It con 
sists, 1n biief, in the cxplanation of all natural 
phcnomcna by the medium of spiritual agency 
Anoestor worship 1s based upon and grows 
naturally out of the doctrine of animism Ct 
the lares and penates of the Romans, aud the 


‘ 
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Pees f Se eee ten ts. Sitsesbatcats 
tive Culture, and Langs “Myth, Ritual, and 


Religion eeed 87 
Annam An empire inSE Asia, now a 
Irench protectorate It formerly included 


Tonquin, French (or Lower) Cochin- and 
Cam Area of Annam at vatiagias arn 
roper), 26,923 Sq m, pop 6,000,000 pita 

a Loe the Conut: arrisoned by French 
troops Annam (or Cochin China proper) 
stretches northward along the coast from 
French Cochin China to Tonquin It 1s en- 
closed on the west by bare huls, beyond which 
is the domain of the Mol, or hill tribes, and 
the land of the Laos, subyject_to Flora 
and fauna rich and vanied_ Climate of the low 
lands hot and inimical to Europeans. Principal 
productions are rice, cotton, indigo, tobacco, 
sugar, silk, bees’-wax, pepper,cardamomis,areca- 
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nuts, ornamental woods, ivory, lac, bamboos, 
etc Edible birds -nests and trepang are among 
exports to China Gold 1s washed in the river 
beds, and other metals worked There“s an 
empe1o1, with court and dignitaries, but govern 
ment 18 really in French hands [rade is with 
China and France, a httle with Burmah and 
Siam Fishing a very important industry A 
little silk and cotton manufacture, metal and 
wood work The various peoples belong to the 
Indo Chinese racc, a link between Chinese and 
Malays Relgion chiefly Buddhism Fiance 
appearcd in Annam in the eighteenth century , 
and since 1847 military operations have fre 
quently been undertaken Cochin China wis 
annexcd to France in 1861, Cambodia made a 
protectoi 1te 1862, Tonquin annexed and Annam 
made protectorate 1n 1884 kiench authority 1s 
btill disputed in some parts, and campaigning 
continues A railway 18 proposed = It was 
stated, Oct 88, that the result of recent negotia 
taons between the Goveino: General of French 
Cochin China and the King of Annam 1s that 
the towns of Hanoi, Haphong, and Iourine 
with a considerable distiict round each, are 
conveited into French concessions, within which 
the king surienders all his rights — It 15 also 
ari ged by tht new Convention that kiench 
ploperty throughout Jonquin and in the open 
ots shall be subject to French law alone 
onsult Vignons ‘Jes Colonics brancaiscs, 
Reclus “T Inde ct 1 Indo Chine (Geographic 
Universelilc), Keane and Temples ‘Asia, 
Noimans ‘ Colonml Iiance, ete 
Annenkoff, Lieut General The constructor 
of the Transcaspian Railway (¢ 7 ), and designe: 
of arailway to India from the Caspitn to Quctta, 
ta Askabid, Sarakhs, Herat, ind Candahu 
This line would enable people to travel fiom 
Fnglind to Indiain nineortendays Annenkoff 
was b 1837, educated at the Page School at St 
Petersburg, served in the Polish war in 63, 
and took pait in the draining of the Pinsk 
Matshcs, and, running hght stiategical ial 
ways though them constiucted the Bender 
Galatz military sailway duiing the Russo 
Turkish war (78), and was afterwards a 
omted Director of the Military Tran in 
uss Suggesice a railway from the Caspian 
to assist Shobeleff in ns campaign against 
Geok Jept (79), and supervised its consti uc 
tion Aiterwards advocatcd its extension to 
Samarcand, and was Intrusted with the task 
which occupied thiee years (85 88) Receive 
to: this the order of Alexander Nevsky in dia 
monds and was appointed chief director of the 
line for two years In order to make his pio 
phe Tianscaspian 1oute to India hnown to 
ulope, organised in excursion from Paris to 
Samarcand In mere 


88, andin Nov conducted 
Baron Alphonse 


othschild, of Paris, over the 
jine 


Annobon A lofty, basaltic, and volcanic 
island in the Gulfof Guinea It 18 a Spanish 
possession, and its climate 1s salubiious 

Anstey: F., the nom de plum ot Thomas 
Anstey Guthne, author of * Vice Versa, “The 
Giant's Robe, ‘The Black PoodJe,’ ‘‘ The 
Iinted Venus,” “The Fallen Idol, “Burglar 
Bill,” which ran EnrOUsE Punch 88, etc was 
b at Kensington 18 Educated at Kings 
College School and Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 


where he graduated in "79 Called to the bar 
at the Middle Temple, 8 
Antarotic m SecGeo Procrrss, 


"87, end OCCURRENCES DURING PRINTING, 88 
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Anthropology, 88 The most interesting 
contribution to a ira anthropology during 
the year has been Prof Flowers study of the 
remarkable Akka skeletons, sent to the British 
Museum by Emin Pasha The Akkas are a 
race of African pygmies discovered by Schwein- 
furth in 70 ey seem to be the smallest 
people on the face ot the earth, a full grown 
Akka female measured by Emin Pasha, and 
beheved to be a 1epresentative specimen, was 
only 3 ft 981n high They belong to the 
ncproid branch of the human spccies, and are 
caliud by Hamy ‘Negiillos Anan ometric 
laboratory has been established by Mr Francis 
Galton, with permission of the Commissioners 
of the + xhibition of 51, 1n the western galleries 
at South Kensington, adjacent to the science 
collections IJhe visitor, on payment of a 
nominal fee, may here be measured with 
scicntific accuracy, and as the results are 
methodically registered, they aie available for 
futurc reference as familyrecords By periodical 
measurement of phy sical form and mental facul 
ties timely warning may be had of remediable 
defccts in development Ihe systematic phy 
sical examination of students at Cambridge by 
D: Venn has fuimshed data for some interest 
ing conclusions Mr: Galton has shown that 
the ayer ee growth of the head, 1nd therefore 
presumably of the brain, procecds much more 
rapidly inthe ‘ honow mcn_~ thaninthe ‘ poll 
mcn M Baertillons ingenious method of 
indexing French prisoners, with 1 vicw to then 
identification, has icceived much attention, 
and the gener?! subject of personal :dentification 
has becn brought before the Royal Institution 

Mr Galton Mr A W_ Howitt has con 
tinued his laborious 1cseuches into the com 
ple. marrage systems among the Australian 
aborigines, and Dr F B Iylor has pubhshed 
the results of his long continued studies of the 
marriage laws of various parts of the world, for 
the purpose of classifying them with scientific 
precision Archeological anthropology has 1¢ 
ceived fiom Gencral Pitt Rivers an importint 
contribution in the shape of the second volume 
of Ins great work det a 3 his excavations 1n 
Cranbourne Chase, and throwing much hight 
- the civilisation of the Romano British popu 
ation 


oe - Celibacy Insurance Society See 
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Anticosti A laige island in the Gulf of 
St Lawrence unde: the Government of Canada 
It 18 125 miles long by 30 wide, area, 2600 
sq _m , pop 600 he coast 15 rocky, barien, 
and dangerous Ilhere are hghthouses, fishing 
and refuge stations, the only organised settle 
ment The interior isa wildet ness of mountain 
forest, and ewan abounding 1n furred and 
feathered game here are tracts adapted for 
cultivation, and fruit and vegetables raised ex 
perimentally seem of lirst dlass quality Mineral 
wealth 15 1eported A favourite resort for 
salmon and trout fishing Discovered 1535 by 
Corbier, who called 1t Assumption 

AntiCyclones See METEOROLOGY 

—te “ancient, so called by Colum- 

bus British West Indian island Area 
108 Sq. m, pop 34,151 With Barbuda forms a 

residency of the ard Islands Its capital 

t John, pop nearly 10,000, 19 the seat of the 
federal government ‘ish is a 
naval station, and one of the finest harbours in 
the West Indies [he 1sland 1s hilly, attain- 
ing 1,200 feet It 1s based on igneous rock on 
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the west, calcareous on the east. Though 
suffering sometimes from drought, itis very 
fextile Produces sugar and rum, airowroot, 
tobacco, and at one time cotton Climate 
healthy , subject to earthquakes —Government 
1s administered by the Governor of the Lec 
ward Islands, assisted by a local counci! of 
twenty four members (twelve elected) lou 
delegates are sent tothe Federal Council! An 
tigua was scttled by British in 1632, seized by 
the Fiench for a short time in 1666, but has 
since remained a Biitish colony 
tilles. Name of the chain of islands sur 

rounding the Caribbean Sea They are divided 
into Greater and Lesser Sce Wrs1 INDIES 

Antiseptic Treatmentisa method employed 
and directcd against the dexclopmcent offeimen 
tative micro organisms in order to prevent the 
process of puticfutionin wounds Seced 66 

Anti-Slavery Society See Briiisit AND 
Forricn A § 

Anti-Vaccination See Vaccination, ANTI 

Anti-Vivisection Sce Vivisiciion, ANTI 

Antwerp Quays) This work, recently com 
pleted, involved opciations in the river Scheldt 
Sppoeits the city, to bring it to a uniform width 
of 350 meties, and to construct on the city side 
a new quay over two miles in length and 100 
mcties bioad, enrbling no less than so steamers 
of 3000 to 3 500 tons buithen tuo be beithed 
alongside at the same trme Seced 87 

Apple and Pear Conference Sec Acxi 
CUI TURF 

Aquaculture SccIrrication ed 86 

Aquatics, 88 Ihc Oxford and Cambridge 
Boat Rice, which was inaugurated in '29, but 
continued with aicpulaity until 56, tikes 
precedence of 1] the rowing contests of the 


year Lhe race of 88 was rowcd on the 24th 
of March, whcn the Cambridge crew proved 
greatly supciio: to their opponents hortly 


alter the start the Light Blucs to>k the Icad 
at onc mile (4 min 24 sec) they weic two 
lengths ahead, at Hammersmith Bridge Oxford 
wore 17 Sec Inthetrear (timc, 7 min 52sec and 
8 min 9 «¢ rcspectively), at Barnes Bridge 
Cambiidge Ied by 19 sec, eventually winning 
by about six lengths Time, zo min 48 sec 
] © Gardner (Emmanuel) was stioke of the 
Light Blue crew, and lL Ficre (Brasenose) 
stroke in the Oxford boat Of the 45 contests so 
far decided, Oxford has been credited with 28 
wins and Cambridge with 21, the race of 77 
ending in a dead heat Outriggers werc first 
used in 46, 1n’57 boats without keela were in 
troduced , 1n 78, in which year the time occupied 
by the winucrs was 19 min 35 scc, the quickest 
on record, sliding seats were first employed 
Since 64 the course has invariably been from 
Putney to Mortlake, a distance of about 44 miles, 
and, with few exceptions, the date has been 
fixed for the Saturday before Good Friday — Thc 
Royal Regatta at Henley took place on July 4, 
S and 6, whcn the Grand Challenge Cup was won 
y Thames R C , the Ladies’ Ohallenge Plate by 
Lady Margaret B C (Cambridge) , the Stewards’ 
Challenge Oup by Iuimity Hall, Cambridge , the 
Thames Cup by Lady Margaret, Cam- 
bridge, the 
RC, and the 


S sre Ow 4 Thames 
isitor’s 


enge p by Brase 
nose College, Oxford N P Symonds (Cam 
bridge) and LE 


Buck (Oxford) took the Silver 
Goblets, beating D M Lean and tutto 
(Leander) For the Diamond Challenge 

G Nickalls (Magdalen, Oxford), defeated 
J. C. Gardner (Emmanuel, Cambridge) by a 
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length and a half, in 8 min 36 sec (fastest 
time on record, the previous best being 8 min 
51 secg —At Marlow Regatta, J} C Spagnoletti 
(Ihames) won the Senior Sculls, Thames R ( 

the Semor Fours and Grand pea Hs Cup P 
Landale (Trinity Hall) the Junior Bo ,»C Bell 
and P Landale (Irinity Hall, Cambridge), the 
Pairs, and Trinity Long Vacation (Cambridge) 
the Jumor Fours —Kingston Regatta tooh place 
in July, when the [Thames RC accounted for 
the Senior Pairs Senior Fours, and Senor Exghts , 
while for the Semor Sculls G ! B Kennedy 
(kingston) defeated W Ho Cumnung (Thames 


School the Fitzgerald Cup, and [Thames RC 
secured the Junior Sculls and Senor-Junioi 
Eights rowing ovcr for the Semor Fours —Thie 
Sandeman Challenge Cup at Readng Regatta, 
July 25, wis won by London R C, after a close 
rue with Rerling, the Maiden Erleigh Cu 
and Grand Ohallenge Cup went to Thames, an 
C W Hughe> (Thames) was victorious inthe 
Challenge Bowl (Senior Sculls) [he Metropolitan 
Amateur Regatta, in July, was more succcssiul 
than forsome yeais pist The es Challenge 
Cup fell to Thames RC the London Oup (Sculls) 
to H Cumming (Anghanand Lhames RC ), 
the Metropoltan Challenge Cup to a Thimes 
eight, the PairstoD D Scott andl E Clark 
(Thamcs), and afte: a grind 1ace for the Metro 
politan Champion Cup (cights), victory rested 
with the [hamces RC, who beat I eandet by 
half a length, in 7 min 26 sec ——On July 16th 
the rice for the Wingfield Soulls (which catrics 
with it the Amateur Championship of the Thames), 
wis rowed fiom Putney to Mortlikc, when, as 
in 87, G Nickalls (Oxfoid) proved successtul, 
beating J C Gardner (C ambiidge) by twelve 
lengths the time being 23 min 36 sec —Dog 
gett s Coat and Badge, originilly instituted by 
li Thomas Doggctt, a well known acto: of his 
day in commcmorition of the accession of the 
family of he: picsent Majesty to the throne of 
Fnglind was towed on August 1st from 
London Bridge to Chelsea Theeventis confined 
toyoung wateimen of thc Thames, and the 
Fishmongeis Company contribute very gener 
ously to the prizes Lhe winner on the last 
anniversary was C R_ Huirding (Chelsea) his 
time being 36 min—In May, a Soulbng Matoh 
for £200 took place on the Tyne between G 
Bubcar andC Cari, the former winning casily 
by three Icngths, 1n the fast time of 21 min 
42 sec —In February Wallace Rosas defeated 
G Bubear for the Championship Challenge Cup 
and £200 a side, the course being from Putne 
to Mortlake Rosss time to Hammersmit 
Bridge 15 the fastest on record —W Beach 
(Austraha) PRA A a, the Sculling Cham- 
pionship of the World was claimed by Pete: 
cmp, who, after defeating T Clifford, rowed 
Fdward Hanlan for the championship and 
£1,000 The race took place on the Paramatta 
River, Sydney, Australia, on May 5, when 
Kemp won by ,five lengths, in 21 min 326 sec 
A second encounter between Kempand Hanlan 
for £1,000 took place on Sept 27th, on the 
Paramatta, when Hanlan was beaten by 19 secs 
Subsequently Kemp was beaten by Henry 
Searle, a young sculler —On June 13 Hanlan, 
in a sculling match for £1,000, on the Fitzroy 
River, Australia, defeated E Trickett by ten 
Icngths — On May }, Teemer, beat J 
Gaudaur for the Championship of America and 
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1,000.—At the International Regatta at Deventer, 
aks ~ the Professional Soulling Race was won 
by G. Bubear, England.—The an Sniver- 
alty Boat Race, over afour-mile course, was won 
by Yale, who defeated Harvard, by 24 lengths 
in 20 min. ro secs.—In Sept. L. M‘Lean an 
H, J. Hill won the final heat in the London 
RO Senior Pairs.—B. B. Cubitt won the London 
R.C, ‘' Monteuuis” Scoulls.—The Colquhoun Sculls, 
rowed for on Nov, 14th, at Cambridge, were 
easily won by S. D. Muttlebury (Third T stay) 
P, E. Shaw (Lady Margaret) being beaten 

o yards.—W. H. Grenfell is the Amateur Punt- 

Champion, and Abel Iscesicy, Oxford, hold 
the professional championship. On Nov. 2. 
O’Oonnor beat Teemer over a thrce-mile couise 
on the Potomac, and three days later Beach 
defeated Hanlan over the Parramatta champion- 
ship course. Consult “ Boating,” by ‘ 
Woodgate. 

Arabi, Mohammed, son of an E 
peasant, was conscripted into army, became 
sergeant, and dismissed by Ismail for insub- 
ordination. Subsequently commissariat officer 
at Massowah, dismissed for peculation, Headed 

insurrection in ’82 and succeeded ith 
obtaining dismissal of Riaz Ministry. Became 
sub-Minister and pubseruently Minister of 
War. Was practically ruler of country, and 
had made himself personally responsible for 
order when Massaores of Alexandria (Junc 1: 
82) took place. Refused to resign when called 
on by Khedive to do so. Gave orders for 
resistance to English bombardment of Alexan- 
dria, and to advance of British troops on Cairo, 
but himself carefully avoided danger. After 
Tel-el-Kebir surrendered to the English; was 
tried and condemned to death. Sentence com- 
muted to banishment for life to Ceylon, where 
he now lives on pension from Egyptian Govern- 


ment. 

Aral-Caspian Canal. It wasstated in July 
’88 that the Russian Government had recently 
revised an ancient project of diverting part of 
the waters of the Oxus, or Amu Daria, to flow 
into the Caspian instead of the Aral Sea, a 
large staff of engineers peine employed in 
making the necessary surveys. The Aral being 
without an outlet, the idea is that the reduction 
in the flow of the Oxus would reduce the sea 
area, and have an effect upon the marshy 

round surrounding it. Peter the Great 
thought of connecting the two seas, to afford 
water access to Central Asia, but it seems to 
be probable, in view of the existence of the 
Transcaspian Railway (q9.0.), that the water to 
be diverted will be used for irrigation purposes 
on the great plain, where it 1s so much re- 


d. 
V arbitration, Board of. See TRabEs Unions, 
ed, '86 


Arbitration and Conciliation, Board of. 
See MINING, ed. ’88. 

tration, Cost of. Where, by a clause 
in an insurance policy, the company and the 
insured person had agreed that each party 
should pay their own costs in any arbitration 
that might gig the Queen’s Bench Division 


declined to hold that such agreement was 
unreasonable, (Stephens io e Oommerocial 


Company : 
re on, ona The principle 
of the substitution of arbitration for war int 
Heeger? as nee pat ea are a a om 
rence of the friends of peace at Brussels | 
in October 7873, the International Arbitration and 


ptian 
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Peace Association was founded, and has since 
been energetic in disseminating information on 
the subject. This body binds itself to no ere 
ticular scheme for carrying the principle into 
practice. In connection with the subject of 
international arbitration a meeting was held 
in Paris of 21 Deputies and several English 
M.P.’s, representing 233 of their colleagues 
who are favourable to arbitration. A _ letter 
approving of the scheme for the establishment 
of international arbitration was read from Mr. 
Gladstone. (See our edition of 1886 for full 
details of the speuacipal arbitration cases.)— 
Judicial. See ed. 88. : 

Arbor Day. A holiday specially set apart in 
most of the American States for the P anting 
of trees by citizens and_ school - children. 
Adopted by Cape Colony in ~~ See Tree 
PI ANTING. 

Arc de Triomphe, erected to commemorate 
the victories of Napoleon I., occupies the centre 
of the Place de Il'Etoile, Paris. See ed. 87. 

Arch, Joseph, b. at Barford, Warwickshire 
1826. He was the son of an agricultural 
labourer, and for many years was a field 
worker himself. When a young man he at- 
tained considerable proficiency in public speak- 
ing by preaching from Primitive Methodist 

latiorms. In 1872 he began an agitation in 
avour of improving the position of the agri- 
cultural labouiers, which spread over a great 
part of England, and led to the establishment 
of the National Agricultural Labourers’ Union 
of which he was president. At the genera 
election of 1885 he contested, as a Radical, 
North-West Norfolk against Lord H. C. Ben- 
tinck, and was returned; but in the July 
election of 1886 suffered defeat by a majority of 
20 at the hands of the same noble lord, against 
whose return he filed a petition, which was 
dismissed with costs. During his short par- 


liamentary career, Mr. Arch several times 
addressed the IIouse. 

Archbishops, English. See Cuurci oF 
ENGLAND. 


Archdeacon. Sec Diocese. 

Archery (for brief history of this see ed. '88). 
At the National Archery Meeting held at York, 
in the second weck of August a championship 
soneu. vigils eo a C. E. esham 
an iss Legh, an e leading coun s 
were won by teams repressing Mialiosex 
and Gloucestershire. In the closing week of the 
same month the Grand Northern ‘Mee ing was 
held on the Giant-Axe Field, Lancaster, and 
after some excellent shooting the onshi 
badge with brooch was credited to 
Mrs, Ainsworth, of the North Lonsdale 
Archers; whilst the companion prize, the 
champion silver medal with clasp, fell to Mr. E. 
Sharpe, of the Jehn o’ Gaunt’s Bowmen, he 
last-mentioned club celebrated its in 
September with a meeting at Lancaster, and 
the competitors included the most prominent 
bowmen inthe county. The strugE e between 

E. Sharpe in the 


conenee 


Mr, C. E. Nesham and Mr. 
most important contest terminated in favour 
of the former, the champion’s shooting at the 
shorter ranges being exceptionally good. 
Arches, Court of” The principal court for 
she trial of causes ecclesiastical in the Province 
of Canterbury (see EcCLEs!aSTICAL Courts). 
ormerly a purely canonical authority, with 
urisdiction in certain matrimonial causes, the 
Dean of Arches held his court in the church of 
it. Mary-le-Bow, or Sancta Maria de Arcubus, 
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receiving and determining appeals from inferior 
ecclesiastical courts within the Southern Pro- 
vince. Bs ath Church Discipline Act ’41, and the 
Public Regulation Act ’74, Parliament 
effected considerable modifications of the Court 
of. es, supplementing the ecclesiastical by 
civil powers By the latter Act (7th section) 
provision was made for the union of the Courts 
of the two Metropolitans The two Arch 
bishops were required to appoint a barrister of 
ten years’ standing, ora Judge of one of the 
Superior Courts, to be a judge of both Courts 
F very person appointed must be a member of 
the Church of England, and when entering 
upon hts office must sign a declaration to that 
effect. He retains the title of Dean of the 
Arches, but when sitting in the Noithern 
Province 1s styled Official Principal of the 
Province of York Loid Penzancc, the first 
Dean of the Arches appointed under this 
section, still holds the office He has no 
Court, and usually sits in his dicssing 100m in 
the House of Lords—a cncumstince which his 
iret many disputes on points of juris 
iction 


Architectural Foderasion, | Registration 


and Examination ‘ceed 8 
Arctic Exploration For history of this see 
ed ’86, and GEOGRAPHICA] PROGRESS 58 
Arctic Railway [his line hs the dis 


tinguished honou: of being the most northern 
railway in the world The Lulea Ofoten Rail 
way, which 1s the property of the Swedish 
and Norwegian Railway Co, appears to 
have its ratson dctre in bringing down the 
enormously ricoh tron deposits of the fir north 
to the of Lulea, and 1s still in course of 
construction ‘The works were pushed on 
vigorously during the summer: of 87, and in 
the Dec of that year the railway, 132 mileslong, 
was laid from Lulea to the Gellivira lion 
Mountain and was rapiah approiching com 
pletion The boundaries of J apland are pisscd 
at 694 miles, and the arctic circle 1s cntered at 
77% miles from Lulea r he ores aic of almost 


Oy i. o> 2. et eh eo) eat 
from the [ron nGuiitara, through the rich ore 
deposits of the neighbourhood, through Nor 
wegian tertitory to the Ofoten Fjord Some 
idea of the scope of the company s operations 
will be found in a spectus published during 
the first week of Oct, ‘88, describing the 
immense beds of 1r0n accessible by quarrying 
at a nova of 6d to8d per ton, the cacellently 
Cquipped line, the quay accommodation and 
appointments at Lulea, and the establishmcnt 
of the se Sa rey eeraheye Steamship Co which 
had launched its first steamer of 4 000 tons to 
take part with 1o others in the trade The 

rospectus offered 75,000 ordinary, and 101,700 

ve percent preference shares of £5 each, the 
total capital of the company being £750,000 
ordinary, £750,000 preference, and £1,500,000 
five percent debentures Mr Josiah © Smith 
the well known past president of the Iron and 
Steel Institute, after visiting the railway and 
iron field, joined the Board of Directors, and 
Sued a report of his observations The first 
train of 41 wagons, containing 1,000 tons of ore, 
arrived at the company’s quay at Lulea from 
the Gellivara Iron Mountain, on March 1z2th 
During the following month the company con- 
cluded a further contract with Bolckows, of 
Middlesbro’, for 6,000 toms of stet) rails. It 
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was reported in November that the new brand 
of Swedish iron, made from Gellivara ore, was 
being offered at Walker-on Tyne for 448 6d per 
ton, Bome founders preferring it to the best 
tc 

Area and Population of United Kingdom 
See P ann A oF UniTFD KINGDOM 

Argentine Republic. A group of 14 States 
and 9 Teiritorics, with an extensive seaboard 
on the east coast of South America The con 
stitution 1s, with some exceptions, identical 
with that of the United States It vests the 
executive powel in the hands of a President 
clected for six years, not beingre eligible, an 
the legislative authority in that of a Senate of 
30 membcrs, 2 chosen by the capital and 2 by 
each province, and a House of Deputies of 86 
mcmbeis clected by the people Ihe provinces 
elect their own goveinors and Icgisiators, and 
hive complete control ove: theu internal 
affans Lhe State religion 15 Roman Cathohe, 
butallothcrsarc tolerated Fducation is highly 
developed Iherce tre 3 028 lore ntaly schools, 
with 227 4s0 pupils Arca, including Patagonia, 
I,1~4 080 Sq imles, population, 3,500,000, the 
bebe majority of Spanish origin and of other 

uropcan countiies Oapital of the Republic, 
Buenos Ayres, with 4(2 ovo inhdbit ints Coes 
Dec 87) Capital of the Province of Buenos 
Ayies, La Plata [he chmite of the country 
is tumpciate and heilthy Revenue, 58,135,000 
dollars in 87, expenditure, 50,019 ooo dollars 
Debt (internal and external) of the Republic on 
the 315t Murch, 68, 139,527,000 dollars Army, 
about 7,40», national guard, about 350,000 Navy, 
3 1ronclads and 15 othcr ships ommerce in 
'87, 216,000,000 dollars Prinapal productions, 
wool in great abunduncc, hides, flax, sugat, 
maizc, whet The rich mineral resources arc 
beginning to be developed I ength of rail 
wiys, 460 miles, connecting the capital with 


the piinciptl cities of the Republic Tele 
picehe 13645 miles, connecting all the Re 
public I'wo cables (one by the Atlantic and 


the othe: by the Pacific) connect the Republic 
with all the cities nthe world On 3rd Nov 87 
alaw of national banks, simitar to the bankin 
law of the United States, was promulgate 
[here aie it present 23 binks 


“Argosy, The” (monthly 6d, illus ) Tirst 
published Dec 65, the first seriul story being 
wiitten by the late Oharles Reade In 68 Mra 


Henry Wood (d 87), authori ss of ‘‘ East Lynne,’ 
became editor Many of her storics appeared 
in the pages of the 4 (published since ’72 by 
Messis Binthy & Soi) Mis Wood was for 
some time in anonymous contiibutol, under 
the nom dc plume ot Johnny Ludlow, of a serics 
of shorter stories, which achieved wide peu 
luity Picsent cditor, Mr Charles W. Wood. 
Office 8, Ncw Burlington St , W 

Argyll, George Douglas Campbell, PC, 8th 
Duke of (creat 1701), Baron Sundridge and 
Hamilton (1766), by which title he holds his 
seat inthe House of Lords, KG (1884) Was 

1823, succeeded his tather in 1847; 

Privy Seal (Jan 7859); and Postmaster-General 
(Nov 1855), again Lord athe nae (June 1859 
to July 1866), for India, and Premdent 
of the Council of India (Dec 1868), the third 
time Lord Privy Seal (188 to April 1881), 15 
Hereditary Master of the Queen’s Household 
im Scotland, and Hereditary Sheriff of Argyle 
shire, Ohancellor of the Univeruty of 8t Andrews 
(1851) ; Rector of the University of G (1854), 
is chief of the great family of Campbell, and a 
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lineal descendant of the “ MacCullum More ” 
e Duke 1s well known as a prolific writer 

upon scientific, political, and social subjects, 
and is a frequent contributor to the epages 
of the Nineteenth Century, the Contemporary 
Review, and othcr Icading pertodicals. He 1s 
also the author of various works, among which 
may be mentioned ‘The & of Law,” and 
his most recent publication, ‘‘Scotland as it 
‘Was and Is,” '88 Hus written recently several 
letters tothe 7 1#2¢s onthe Home Rule qucstion 

Armies, Foreign Under this heading will 
be found the latest particulars relating to the 
military power of the countries of Europe, 
Japan and the United States 

UVSTRIA [he total strength of the stand 

ing almy 15 267,000, composed as follows 
Cavalry (35,700) -14 1egimcnts of Dragoons, 16 
of Hussars, 11 of Uhlans (Lanceis), cach 
regiment consisting of 7 squadions (6 active 
and 1 deput) ery (25,600) —14 1egriments 
of field artillery, cach of 15 battcrics of 8 guns, 
12 battalions gairison (fo1t1css) artulery of 6 
companies cach (5 active and 1 cadrc) 
neers (4,600)—2 regiments of 5 battalions cach 
Infan (144,400)—60 1¢gimcnts of the linc, 
each of 5 battahons (2 active and 3 1cCS¢rve, 
with 1 depot kattalion), the “Kaiser Jager 
Regiment (Iyrolcse Rifles) 7 battalions, and 
Fa othe: rifle regiments of 1 battalion cach 

toneers and Train (5,200) Departments, ctc 
(23,800) War strength —In case of war the 
Emperor could put in the ficld, at lowest com 
putation, exclusive of 1e5e1\05 and gairisons, 
an army of 1,140,000, with 200,000 horses and 
1,720guns Constitution — lhe army 15 1ecruited 
by conscuiption on the universal labilit 
system, term of service ten ycars, thice wit 
the colours and scvenin reseive Byvoluntiry 
enlistment, sclf cquipmcnt, ctc , the male adult 
can commute Ins thrce years active scivice to 
one beforc passing torcescive The Cavalry is 
recruited principally as follows = Dragvons 
from Germans and Bohemians, Uhlans from 
Poles, Hussais fiom Hungarians IJheintantiry 
and artillery ate primupaliy made up of Ger 
mans, Slavs, and Muppets, the rifle icp) 
ments arc tcciulted principally trom the 
highlands of the Lyiol, the Styran Alps, and 
the Carpathians e Austilan almy possesscs 
no Guards or Corps dclite Sec AusikiA 
Houncary, New Army Bill 

BELGIUM The total strength of the aimy 
ona peacc footing with the colouwis, including 
Gendarmerie, 1s 46,380 men, 10,160 hoses, an 
204 guns, Cavalry (7,400)—2rcgiments of Chas 
seuis, 2 of Guides, and 4 of Lancers Each 
regiment consists of 4 squadions active and 1 
reserve To the above have to be added the 
Gendarmeiie (1,720 men) Artillery (7,900) 
made up of 71cgiments, comprising a total of 34 
field batteries of 6 guns cach, with 6 batteries in 
reserve ; 48 sicge batteries, 3 mm 1eserve, and 
3 depdt batter 1eS eers (1,400)— 1 regiment 
of 3 battalions. Infantry (26,300)—Made up of 
14 regiments of the line, of 4 battalions of 4 
companies cach, 3 active and 1 1eserve batta- 
hon, 1: regiment ot Grenadicrs, similarly 
olganised, 1x regiment of Carabineers of 6 
battalions (4 active and 2 reseive), and 3 reg 
ments ofiifles Constatution —The war strength 
18 hxed at 142,000men Evcry able bodied man 
who has attained his nineteenth year 13 hable 
to serve, but substitution 1s permitted The 
term of service is eight years—two years and 
eight months with the colours, 
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BULGARIA. The peace strength of the 
standing army 18 22,400, a8 follows: Cavalry, 
1,400, » 157403 cers, 880, Infantry, 
16,800; Gendarmerie, 1,600. The war strength 
1S 32,220, with roz guns. Besides this the 
Reserves are estimated at 24,000, and the Land- 
sturm at 7,200, making altogether 63,420. 

DENMARK [he aimy conmsts of 34,500 
tegulars and 13,000 second reserves. Ca 
(2,200)—5 regiments made up of 16 squadrons. 
Artillery (4,750) 2 regiments of field artillery 
of 12 batteries each with 8 guns, 2 battahons 
gariison artillery of 6 companies each Engn- 
neers (620) Infantry (27,000)—31 battalions of 
the line Constitution —Service 15 obligatory on 
all able bodicd men who have eached: the age 
of 22 Jerms of service, eight years with the 
coloms and eight in the reseives. The war 


strength 15 49,000 

FRANCE The effective strength 1s stated 
to be 1,590,878 men, of which the standing army 
IS about 510,co0 Cav (68,750)—12 regiments 
of Cunassicis, 26 regiments of Diagoons, 20 
regiments of Chasseurs, 12 :egiments of Hus- 
sais, 4 legiments of Chasscurs d Afiique, 3 
regiments of Spilus) Artillery (68,760)—-38 regi- 
ments, comprising altogether 437 batteries, 2 
legiments of Pontonnicrs of 14 companies, 13 
companies Ouviiers d Artilleric and Artificers, 
57 companics of Artillery Iran Engineers 
(11,000)— 4 1evunents of Sappe:s and Miners, 
of 5 battalions each Equipages Muiltaires 
(11,600) - zo Squadrons, 312 companies, etc. 
Infantry (283,50))—144 regiments of the line, 
each of 4 battalions, 30 battalions of Chasseurs 
a pied, cach of 4 companies, 4 regiments 
of Zouaves, of 4 battalions, 3 regiments of 
Inailleurs Algcriens, of 5 battalions, 6 bat- 
talions pole Legion, 3 battahons of Infan- 
teneIegere dAfiique lo the above have to 
be addcd 18,000 Commissariat, 26,000 Gend- 
armcs, and 36,000 fo1 staff and administration 
The French Jaw enacts universal hability to 
serve, but it 15 not stiitly enforced By the 
law of 1872 the total duration of service was 
fiacd at twenty ycais—five with the colours, 
four in the active reserve, five in the ter- 
Htoral army, and six 1n the 1rescive of the 
tcrritoylal army, but in France the constant 
changes of poveinmcnt iather militate against 
the chances of any fixture either of establish- 
ment o1 condition of service, and this has to 
be allowed for Ihe total strength of the 
Ficnch aimy, on a war footing, 1s fixed at 
+ CPRM 
GERMANY. The German Army 1s in all 
respects a model of military perfection, and it 
has formed the basis upon which the miltary 
establishments of most of the other European 
states have been rcorganised of late years. 
It may be useful, therefore, to review the 
organisation as explaining the advance made 
by ( ontinental nations gene: allyin the direction 
of wailike preparations. When France and 
Prussia were fast fhiends, in the tame of 
Frederick the Great, the admuation for each 
othe: was carried so far as imitation 1n tactics, 
but Tiederick and his successors fell into 
absurditics which the French avoided, and the 
defeat of the Prussian arms 1n the was tollow- 
ing the Revolution of 1793 was the result. 
Then it was that the need Became apparent for 
a decided change sn the construction and 
managemctnt of the army; and soon a system 
was adopted which, with constant improve- 
ments, has developed into its present dimen- 
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sions. Recruitment was fixed early in the 
present century at three years of active service, 
two years in the reserve, and seven years in 
the first ban of the Landwehr, which meant the 
securing of 200,000 men in the first line, 150,000 
in the first ban of the Landwehr, and 120,000 1n 
the second ban, or an effective of 470,000, 
the standing army being maintained at 1 ,0,000 
The Orimean War brought to light discrepancies 
which had never before been seen, which were 
more and more emphasised in the few follow ing 
yore bY the then prevailing excitement in 
tal ere was the opportunity of Kaiser 
Wilhelm to reform his army, which he readily 
grasped—at the same time taking into his 
counsel Prince Bismarck, himself struggling 
against strenuous opposition in the Prussian 
Parhament to become a prominent man In 
’60, then, this new scheme was effccted, and the 
army was divided into eighty one rc giments of 
infantry and forty eight of cavalry The old 
Landwehr was done away with, ind the efft ctive 
troops were greatly augmented tn numbers 
The term of active service was raiscd to seven 
ears, with four years in the Reserve and five 
in the Landweh: By this means the annu1l 
contingent reached from 40,000 to 6 ,ooo men 
and the entire atmy, which before 59 was 
525,000 strong, now had a strength of 625 000 
men, remarkable for its excellent discipline 
and the celerity of its movements Six ycars 
later, when Prussia contended against Austi!, 
the army placed im the field consisted of 326 ooo 
soldiers, and the short, sharp, and decisive 
campaign, together with the rapid movemcnt 
of the forces, spoke to 1ts superiority over pre 
cedingarmies Whenevet it was felt necessary 
to scatter the forces to save them from the 
enemy s fire, 1t was done without reluctance, 
and the discipline to which they had been sub 
jected rendered thc re formation a matter of 
perfect ease The Franco Prussian War in 71, 
although it added lustre to the Germain Army, 
gave rise to considcration of further improve 
ment, and since that time various laws have 
been passed for the pur pose of bringing thcse 
about Three years of active service fout yes 
inthe Reserve, and twointhe Landwehr aic now 
the terms , while 1n addition there are five yea1s 
to be served inthe Landsturm but the latter 
branch 1s only used as a “cry of distiess 
when the standing army and the Landwehr 
have been found insufficient for the 1equire 
ments, It includes all the young mcn betwcen 
seventeen and twenty, and those who have 
previously passed through the twelve years 
required in the other branches At the begin 
ning of November each year the recruiting into 
the Landwehr of young men of twenty com 
mences To facilitate this business the Empire 
1s divided into ‘regions, each occupied per 
manently by an army corps, which draws from 
it in time of peace, as well as in time of 
mobilisation all its effective The rcgions are 
each divided into seventeen districts, under 
the control of a similar number of officers 
Four districts are expected to recruit a brigade, 
and ten an army corps There 15 a further 
division of districts into company districts, 
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regiment of infantry There 1s besides a 
battalion distmct fur the reserve of the Land 
wehr, to complete the numbers lacking in the 
less populous districts The recruiting service 
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for the Guard, which consists of the tallest and 
finest looking men, 1s carried out by a commis- 
sion, consisting of officers specially nominated 
for the urpose Ona day appointed they meet 
at certain specified places, and here the young 
men are required to appear before them The 
census reports, of course, give all information 
as to the names and addresses of inhabitants 
and those within the presciibed age are called 
up, and passed or exempted, as the case may 
be It is the duty of another official body to 
then revise the lists thus obtatrned, make a 
repoit to the Minister, and decide where the 
new ariivals shall be stitioncd Under this 
system of recruiting, 1t may readily be imagined 
here are always more men thin necessary to 
hecp up the army sticngth As to the term of 
scrvicc, it may be stated that, if the reciuit be 
apt, the full three years are not demanded, 
two yeas sometimes sufhce, and at the end of 
that period, 1f he can pss ccrtain tcsts, he 1s 
ranted leave of absencc forthe remaining ycar 
i‘. the standing army, at the close of three 
cars servicc, 1 further period of four years 
has to b reckoned with, during which time 
there are hcld every yerir reviews and othcr 
manauvies, occupying about four months 
The second term it anend the wecruit passcs 
intothe Landwelu Here the duties are lessened 
—the annul icview, and 1 cones of periods ot 
exercise of fourtucn days c1ch, being the cx- 
tent ot the demand made But no onc in 
Germany cin consider himself sifc from being 
called upon foi military duty until he 15 past 
forty two yeals of age, unless he be in fceble 
health At any time he 1s hable to a recruit 
ment in the Reserve, which would add yearly 
about 132,000 men to the effective force of the 
army If it were possible for Germany to call 
up cvery man it his power to do by the 
various methods of reciuitment, it could put 
into the field an army of 3,2 0,ooo men, made up 
by 400 090 1n the three active classes, 70), 200 
1escive of recruitment, 500,00c re+erve of active 
army, 600,ooc Landwehr, and 1 o00,o001 andsturm 
Ihe peace effective, howcver, 1s only about 
401,000, an eighth of this number being non 
commissioned officcrs In time of war the 
army 18 divided into three parts—(l) the Feld 
Armee, or campaign almy, 744,031 men and 
19,391 Officers, 242,415 horses, and 2,040 guns, 
(3) the Beratzungs Armee, or garrison troops, 
416,032 men and 11,240 officers, 38,393 horses, 
and 324 guns, (8) the dep&t troops—2g96,614 men 
and 4 796 Officers, 31,373 horses, and 444 guns 
{hese three armies, o1 divisions of the entire 
army, have each all the necessary machinery of 
armament and service, such as transportation, 
rations, etc The order of battle of the army in 
the ficld, and the distribution of the garrison 
atmy, 15 alrcady settled intime of peace, and 
at the very moment of mobilisation the com 
manders and staff officers are appointed One 
hundred and sixty one regiments of thrce 
battalions go to form the infantry Tach 
battalion has four compamies numbered from 
one to twelve The infantry company has 5 
officers, 20 noncommissioned officers, 202 
soldiers and diummers, and a few necded for 
various services, bringing up the aggregate to 
244 Arcgiments aggregate 15 3,189 esidcs 
the 16 rcgiments named, there are 20 regiments 
ot Chasseurs, with a personnel of 1,055 each 
The cavalry, which 15 divided between thc 
Prussian Guard and the German army, consists 
of 93 regiments [he latter section has eight 
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regiments of Cuirassiers, 28 of Dragoons, 19 of 
Hussars, 22 of Uhlans, one of Saxon artillery, 
one of Saxon Carabineers, two of *---"~ 
Bavartans, and six of light horse Ba’. ._______ 

consists of a regiment of 
the Corps de Gardes, one of Cuirassiers, two 
of Dragoons, one of Hussars, and three of 
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army 18 fixed at 30,000 Of these 1,500 are 
Cavalry, 4,300 and and 17,000 
Infan In case of ‘war, it 18 understood that 
the force which Greece could put into the field 
would amount to fully 80,o00 men. 

ITALY. The stan army on a peace foot- 
ing numbers 183,280 men, made up as follows- 


Uhlans The entire cavalry organisation 1s Cavalry—Comprising 22 regiments, 18,867 men. 
formed into three categories the heavy cavalry Artillery—8o batteries, 9,646, and 6 companies 
—having ten regiments of Cutrassiers, one of of Arti artificers, 1,174 men Engineers— 
which 1s the body, and one the oidinary guard, 4,132 antry—1oz regiments, 128,000 men 5 


cavalry of the line—25 regiments of Uhlans, 
and two of the heavy Bavarians, and light 
cavalry—28 regiments of Dragoons, 20 of 
Hussars, and six of Bavarian hght horse 
Every regiment has five squadrons, four for the 
field and one for depét guard, with a coloncl, 
hheutenant colonel, and a major, with an eatri 
major for commandant, officers and men in 
cluded, it numbers 648 men, while a division 
has 4,763 men, 5 107 horscs, 18 ficld pieces, and 
rox various vehicles Ihe Cuirassicis cury 
the straight sabre and the revolver, the Hus 
Sars a curved sabre with steel handlc, and 
a carbine, the Uhlans a sabic, 1 carbine, 1 
revolve:, and a lance rod fect long, at the 
top of which flutters ai stieamer Ihe 
, 80 freatly admired for their dish, 
is composed of 37 regiments, furmshing 295 
mounted batteries, attached to the cavudry— 
and six horse batteiies—attachcd to the in 
fantry The mounted bitteries have 51x 34 inch 
cannon, the others use cannon a trifle smalicr 
Ihen there are 116 companics of unmounted 
artillery It goes without saying that there 
is an ambulance corps, with physicians, litters, 
ambulances, nurses, ctc, the org inisation 
of which 1s simply complete The thorough 
ness of the military education in Germany 15 
well known, the Ik mpic having nine schools, 
six of which receive pupils at ten to fifteen 
bat of age, who afterwards finish at eithcr 
ichtenfeld, Dresden, or Munich = Lhe studies 
pursued at all of these three ae very scverc, 
and the pnpils, even after pissing through the 
preliminary course, are often scnt bach on 
examination to receive further tuition The 
War Academy at Berlin 15 the highest of the 
military academies, but this 1s open only to 
lieutenants and captains whohayc served Hien 
yeas Beyond all these institutions, which 
are military in thestrict sense, there are other 
schools for artillery, marksmanship, riding, 
gymnastics, medicine, and supcery, and 
veterinary practice Ihe general staff of offices 
of the army, at the head of which 1s Count 
Waldersce (qv), 15 made up of the officers 
of the dificrent aimes temporarily attached 
Lhey form seven divisions, three study at a 
theatre of war, one occupies itself with the 
railroads, one with military history, one with 
geography and statistics, and the seventh with 
eodesy and topography ‘This staff of officers 
as access to a library which has been in 
formation for the last seventy years, and 
includes 60,000 volumes With such a com 
plete organisation, and such excellent oppor 
tunities for preparation in matters military, 
there can be little wonder that Germany 15 a 
nation of soldieis This it ceitainly 1s, and 
jts military atmosphere and bearing 1s apparent 
ag soon as one entersthe country At the head 
of the whole is the Em , as der-in- 
chief of an arey ct nearly 3,500,000 men, whose 
motto ta “‘ For God, King, and Fatherland ” 
GREECE. The peace establishment of the 


4o battalions of Bersagher1, 16,165 men, 
2,460 men Administrative Corps, 31273 men 
According to the new organisation it 1s com 
putcd thit the army, including all forces, 
militia ind reserve, will number 2,119,250 
officceis and men actually available for active 
employment The urmy is organised in 12 
army corps, 427,000 under arms, besides 12,000 
fo. Alpine 1cgiments, 100,000 movable Militia 
and the Ietritorialarmy The systems based 
on the piinciplc of unive1sal service 

JAP The standing army on a peace footing 
comprises 38 425 men In case of war the num- 
ber can be increased to 131,475 

MONTENEGRO No standing army The 
nitionalarmy a sort of Militia, 1s fixed at 30,000 

ETHERLANDS [Thc strength of the active 

army 15 about 62,000, oe buona numbers 


being—Cav 4 500 , 13,000, Engi- 
neers 1,400, fantry "42,700 a i addition there 
is 1‘ Sohu en of1z4000omen The Nether 


lands possess in addition a Colonial army of 
about 38000 men, of whom only 14,460 are 
kuropeans The home army 1s1ecruited partly 
by voluntary enlistment and partly by con 
scription 

PORTUGAL The peace establishment 1s 
fixed it 24,000, 1n the following propoitions 
Cavalry, 3700, Artillery, 3 580, with 92 guns, 
Engineers, 600, Infantry, 15,680, miscellaneous, 
440 Lhe war establishment 1s 120,000 men, 
with 264 guns  IThere 1s in addition a Colo 
nial army of 8,500 Compulsory service is the 
law, but the rules of exemption are most liberal, 
asum of money pid to the Government being 
acccpted 1s an equivalent 

ROUMANIA The active almy 1S_ 124,000, 
mide up as follows Cavalry, 10,000, ery, 
8 soo, with 218 guns, poy frre 4,000, Infantry, 
85 coo, staff and gen services, 17,000 The 
reserve army 1s 35,000, making a total of up- 
wards of 160,000 

RUSSIA The army on a peace footing gives 
a total of about 800,000 men It 1s made up of 
the regular army, 457,872, the First Reserve, 
180 740, and the nd Reserve which makes 
up the number Besides these theie are irre- 
eee troops, such as the Cossacks, all of whom 

etween the ages of fifteen and sixty are com- 

elled to render service The number of 

ossacks serving under ordinary circumstances 
1s 56,000 The war strength of the army 1s fixed 
at 2,490,000 men, as follows Cavalry, 104,000, 
including 48,000 Cossacks, Artullery, 88,000, 
with 2,624 guns, eers, 35,000 Infantry 
758,000, smillumuN, 53,000, general 
103 000 ©=6These foim the active army, number- 
mg 1,137,000 To them must be added the 
reserve army, 1,064,000, frontier battalions, 
41,000, Cossacks, 142,000, withaa2gzuns Besides 
these it 1s calculated that Russia could on an 
pmereeesy raise 2,000,000 more men from Tern- 
torial Reserve and 1,200,000 from the National 
Militia, making altogether the enormous total 
of 5,500,000 
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SERVIA. The field army 1s estimated at 
60,000, with 264 guns, » 65,000, With 145 
guns, » 45,000, total, 170,000, with 

uns 

“EE AUN The army, on a poses footing, 15 
100,000 men with sro guns e colonial forces, 
including , are estimated at 236,000 r 
vioe 18 compul fo. the regular army for 8 
years, and in the colonies for 4 years 

SWEDEN AND NORWAY ‘The strength of 
the standing army of Bweden 1s about 39 ooo men 
viz , Cavalry, 4 500, ery, 4,700 gineers, 

, and Infantry about 77,500 Ihe army of 

orway consists of about 750 officers and 18 ooo 
men This number, however, 1s giadually 
being incieased, and will shortly be 1 used to 
nearer 50 ooo men 
8 The strength of the Federal 
army, consisting of ill able bodicd men between 
zo and 32, 1s 1ibout roo coco, Cavalry 2,000 
Artillery 280 Krupp field guns and> mountain 
guns, that of thc Landwehr, composed of ll 
men from 33 to 43, about 8v,o0o—giving 1 total 
of about 180,000 

TUREEY [hc aimy 1s divided into the 
Nizam, 01 active army the Redif, o: reserves 
and the Mustaphiz or Landsturm Unde the 
new organisation the strength 1s calculated 1t— 
Nizam Oavalry, 37,800, Artillery 37 800 with 
1,512 guns, eers, 18,000, Infan 4€8,0co— 
total, 588 600, Redif, 703,000, Mustaphiuz (1m lud 
ng Hl Jone hl 370,000, making a total of 
1,161 with 3,348 guns 

UNITED STATES The strength of the army 
18 put down at 2 200 officers and 24 236 men 
Service 15 purely voluntary 

Armitage, Edward, RA, historical and 
mural painter, b 1817  Lducated in Frame 
and Germany A pupil of Paul Delaroche of 
Paris In 40 he contributed ‘The I anding 
of Juhus Cesar in Britain to the Cartoon 
Exhibition in Westminster Hall, and obtained 
a first class prize of £300 In 45 he took 1 
#200 prize fora cartoon and coloured design, 
“The Spint of Religion, and (47) another 
first prize of {500 was awaided him for “ Lhe 
Battle of the Meance, now the propeity of the 
Queen He afteiwaids visited the Crimea 
and painted ‘‘The Charge of Balaklava and 
‘The Guards at Inkermann Among his still 
later achievements were a colossal figure, en 
titled ‘‘Retrmbution,” representing the su 
pression of the Indian mutiny , two frescoes in 
the upper waiting hall of Westminster Palace, 
and a senes of monochrome wall puntings it 
University Hall,Gordon Square Liected RA 
(72) Has been a regular contributor: to the 
Academy since 48, Pay 3 in a large 
canvas, ‘The Institution of the Franciscan 
Ordar,’’ previous to presenting it to the Church 
of St John, Duncan Terrace, ]slington Sacred 
and M thologic al subjects are favoutite studics 
with Armitage 

Armoured Ships 
NAVIES, FOREIGN 

Armour Plates and Ordnance The use of 
armour plates as a protection against artillery 
appears to have been contemplated by inventors 
early in the present century In 1812 pobn 
Stevens, of New Jersey proposed it for ships, 
and Major General I 01 d, , obtamed a trial 
of onry, protected by 11on bars, at Wool 
wich 1n ’27 ro Napoleon III , however, 1s the 
credit due of first emp)oy:ng iron on the sides 
of floating batteries in actual war in 3p when 
such a measure of success was achieved as led 


See Navy, BRITISH, and 
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to the construction of the Glotrre and Harnor 
the first ironclad ships of the French and 
Britisg navies The Amercan War, soon 
after this, called out all the powers existing in 
the States available for the manufacture of 
armoured ships, and the notable part played by 
them in the war has led to the idea that America 
took a more leading pait in the development of 
aimou than was actually thecase The Merrs 
mac and other American vessels were covered 
with ai mour, made smpromptu of railway iron, 
or of thin plates laid over each other, const: 

tuting what 13 termed “lammated armour,” a 
kind which was found to possess about two 

thirds of the resisting power of a soltd rolled 
lion plite of the same thickness In March 62 
1 Special ‘Committee on Iron’ was appointed, 
under the pyre cide acy of Sir John Hay, then 
Captain R who conducted a serics of trials 
ot plates at Shocburyness Aftei disposing of 
the clums of various ciude devices, and after a 
long serics of cxpeliments, this Committee 
decided in fivour of soft wrought 1ron, bolted 
cntooik backing Hard backing was found to 
support the amo better thin soft, but at the 
cxpense of the bolts and structure, which were 
liable to be shattered by the blow of impact 
At this timc there weic two distinct methods on 
which armour plites were attacked—namely, 
' ee practised in Amerin1, and ‘pune 

ing 1u Lirope Lhe formes consists in bend 

mg and distorting plites, and shaking the 
enlirc Structure and dislodging bolts by heavy 
projectiles strikmg at a low velocity, such as 
might be discharged by the heavy cast tron 
smooth bo1eyguns then employed in America 
Punching, on the other hand, consists 1n driving 
a projectile through the plate—a task which 1s 
most ersily performed with guns of smaller 
cilibre discharging piojcctiles with high velo 
city Inits original form, ricking soon went out, 
and for some yc1rs the devclopment of armour 
ind of the ordnance brought against it, con 
sisted chicfly in the increase 1n the scale of 
both plites.and guns wrought iron being wholl 

used for armour To the softness of this 
matcrial the success 1s due of a projectile pro 
posed, about 64, by the late Air Palliser, 
which for pany years was almost the only one 
employed foi the attack ot ag in England or 
abroad, ind of which vt the present date our 
main stores consist Jhis was a shot or shell 
made of :ron cast in 1 metal chill and thus 
rendered very hard, although brittle hese 
piojectiles drove thei: sharp points into the 
soft rion, 1nd their heids were buried and 
supported, before the full resistance was felt; 
thus thcy behaved better than the shot 
made of stecl, which at that time were softer, 
and the chilled iron projectiles, being cheaply 
and easily madc, maintained their reputation 
until 77 when steel, steel-faced, and chilled 
iron armour came in, with a hard surface, on 
which the chilled Palliser shot broke before it 
obtained support round the head About ’72 
armour plates had attained a thickness of 
12 in and 14 1n on turret ships, such as the 
Thunderer, Devastation, and Glatton (It 18 
undesirable here to enter into questions of 
construction of ships, for which the reader 18 
referred to the article Navy, p 392 of ed ‘88 ) 
But it should be mentioned that it was thought 
that the structure of a ships turret might be 
distorted or racked, and the rotation and work 

ing prevented, by the impact of heavy shot At 
Portland, on July sth, ’72, therefore, was madc 
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the extraordinary tial of fing at the turret. 
of the Glation heiself with the a5 ton gun of | 
the Hoispur, when it was found that no shot of ' 
that day could so distort the turret as td’ inter 
fere with its Worninks which was perfect after 
receiving two shots, fired at the short range of 
goo yards The turret was nearly perforated 
and some bolts weic torn off but a goat, rabbit 
aud hen, which had been placed in the intettor 
were uninjuied So far wrought iron plates 
aione had met with approval in England, and, 
for the most part, everywhere These were 
bolted on to wood for ships and to concrete of 
various kinds as well as wood fo1 land 1 its by 
means of wrought iron bolts made on the Palliser 
English system, the chict tertuses of which werc 
a projecting scieaw thicid 1 cleat space Icft 
round the shank of the bolt wd 1 spherical 
head About this timc appeared fresh forme ct 
armour In 68 4:1 mour madc of chilled cast iron 
was tried at Icgel in Tiussr. by Hert Grosen 
of Magdebur,z, which by 74 had established its 
reputation, and was idopted by the Gciman 
Government foi coast defence In 76 solid steel 
armour exhibitcd such remarkable powers cf 31¢ 
sistance at Spezia that stcc] cither in the solid 
formo: compounded with wioughtiien wiissocn 
afterwards ad@ptcd in I nglind and clsewhe re 
Chilled iron may bec nvcure ntly dealt wath first 
Giiison urged that it cin he easily cast im the 
form of large massive curved shiclds which arc 
built up into shields and forts peneruly in 
cupola form, closely resembing wn ci1ange from 
which the skin his been taken Being cast 
any desired form is cisily given and the thick 
ness of cach part 15 casily proportioned to the 
strain expected to fall on it) = Jhe hardness 15 
such that the best projectiles that have been 
made, up to the present diy, shiver into atoms 
against the surface of the chilled ircn and 
though the shield becomcs fracturcd so long 
as the fragments rcmainin their place the guns 
and men behind the shield arc in complcte 
safety, as there ire no bolts or otha langridge 
to flyin the interior Owing hewever to the 
fact that 1t bieaks up unde: the continued fire 
of steel projectiles its use has becn cc nfined to 
coast defence both in Pianee and Geimany 
In this situation it 15 only c\posed to the fire 
of ships fot a short time, ind this it is ad 
muably calculated to resist evcn when the 
laigest projectiles areused This waseahibited 
in a notable tral of Gruson s armour 1t Spezin 
in April 86, when a large shicld intended to 
form one portion of the ring of a cupola w1s 
firedat by an Armstrong roo ton breech loiding 
gun The shield, though fractured retaincd 
considerable resisting power after being struck 
by three specially made steel Kiupp projectiles 
and one from St Chamond, ali rhe from the 
xoo-ton bieech loading gun After this most 
successful trial, two Grdson s armoured cupolas 
or turrets were approved, each to contain two 
of Krupps rig ton guns, one on each side of 
the entrance of Spezia harbour It should be 
understood that the mass required for a Gruson 
shield 15 considerable, so that it has not been 
seriously thought of for ships In 76 
Schneider's solid steel plates weie tested at 
Spezia in comparison with wrought-iron plates 
stpplied bs Gammell, Marrel, and Brown 
Under the fire of 10 inch guns the stcel plates 
cracked, while those of wrought-iron suffered 
but little On the other hand, the steel stopped 
the projectile of the 100-ton muzzle loading gun, 
which passed through the wrought 1ron plates 
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easily It was thus discovered that steel has 
a remarkable puwe: of transmitting the shock 
of impact thi ough its mass, and so absorbing 
an enormous blow, though at the cost of its 
wholesale destruction for the steel plates were 
broken to pieces, while wrought tron, on the 
other hand, yields locally Consequently steel 
atmo 18 well suited to enable a vessel to pass 
a formidable battery of guns quickly although 
-uch armour may gradually yield under lon 
continued firc even of light gun« , while 
wrought 110n bears continued fire well from 
any guns inciprible of actually perforating it, 
but 14 perferited by projectiles which steel of 
the same thickness would keep out Our naval 
nuthorities stiongly objected to the fracture of 
ships urmour and hencc steel faced wrought 
iron plates which admit of 4 very hard face in 
conjuncticn with 1 sott tik met with more 
'avour thin stccl in Ineland These steel 
f™ ed or compriund plites have been made on 
two plang Mess:s Ciammell minufacture them 
on Wilsons patent by which 1 wrought iron 
foundation plite his a front or face plate of 
about half its thicl ness formed by running 
cist Steel cn it whil white hot = Sin J Brown 
& C> minulacture plites on Ellis s patent by 
which i thin stccl {1 cis cemented to a wrought 
ron foundation plite by running in. steel 
between them = boa ilsons plates it 18 
clumed thit therc uc fewer juncticn surfaces 
and more soundn§ s_ fcr Liliss that 1 specially 
cxcellent face can be securcd Compound 
plates ue brought to them final thickness b 
rolling solid stcel plates are hammeie 
Ihese compound platcs have competed many 
times with Schneider: $Sohd steel, with various 
results At Spezit wheie the trial was con 
ducted with 19 1nch plates %S hneiders has 
heen eventually preferred At Ochta, near 
St Pectcrsburg Amiper new Copenhagen, 
ind at ] olain Austiii the compound plates 
have been victorious The platcs in these 
causes wore reinchesthick o1 less In] ngland, 
it as gencrally considered that it 15 not possible 
by any system of tic itment to give to one solid 
piece of stcel the soft tenacious back ind at the 
same time the haid face that 15 desirable Con 
sequently it 145 thoupht that platcs compounded 
oth ird stecl and soft non or of a hird and a 
soft stecl ought eventually to form the best 
shicld Durmg 88 competitive trials have been 
citzied on with solid steel and steel faced plates 
on board IIMS Nett at Portsmouth Un 
fortunately Schneider could not be induced to 
offer plates for trinl on such conditions as the 


Admiiilty would accept, so that the tral 1s 
wholly of English mide steel and steel faced 
plates Lhe expe1iments are not yet completed, 


and with the eaception of some excellent results 
obtuned with Wilson s plates, which were 
published in the American Arwy and Navy 
i nai and other papers, no report has been 
rought out The following are the only 
makers of armour plates on any considerable 
scale To: solid steel, Messrs Schneider at 
Creusét in France and the Terni works in 
Italy For ateel-faced armour on Wilson’s patent, 
Messrs Cammell Sheffield, Marrel at Rive 
de Giet, Loire, La Compagnie Anonyme des 
Forges at Paris, La Compagnie des Hauts 
Fourneaux St Chamond, the Dillingen Works 
in Germany, and Tyjora Works, Kolpino, St 
Petersbuig _ or steel-faced_armour on ‘s 
patent, Sir J. Brown & Co , Sheffield eer 
men plates tem in lead have been 
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made on a small scale by the Societe de 
Chatillon et Commentry recently, and compet- 
tive plates have been made by several English 
firms As armour has become harder, chilled 
iron Palliser projectiles have becn supeiseded 
by those of forged steel, of which very excellent 
ones were made in 78 bythe late Sir Joseph 
Whitworth, but owing to a want of encoui age 
ment for some time past, the manufacture of 
stcel projectiles has been pushed fo: waid on the 
Continent and neglected at home untilyecently 
Krupps steel projcctiles, and those of St 
Chamond Holtze: and Fiumin, are the best 
known The two latte: firms hive supplicd 
steel shells for the Liitish service Now uth, 
Hadfield, and othe: firms inthis county, are 
succceding in making cxcclicnt stecl projectiles 
The performanccs ot armour in actual war were 
first displayed fully when the American Con 
federate ship Mcrrrewnac destroycd wooden 
vessels in rapid succession until cncountered 
by the Monto, Ironclad ships were hulled 
times innumerable, without injury, during that 
war, and the British flect im the attack of 
Alexandria, in 82, bencfited undoubtedly by 
its armour, which was in no case perfor ited 
Nevertheless, as the power of guns his mn 
creased, the valuc of armour his become the 
subject of serious question Loresist guns of 
the present diy, plates require to be so thich 
that complete armom, such as thit on the 
Lhunderer 01 Dicadnoucht, nas given place to 
armour of much greater thickness, amounting, 
to zo inches of stec!l faced mon ct 4 mehes of 
iron, confincd to the socalled vital parts of a 
ship Theseconsistot theengincs migazincs 
principal guns, and suffiaicnt hull to insuie 
the floating of the vessel] Protection 15 also 
paitly given by hoivzontil armom = thit 15, by 
stcel decks hese features are cmbcdied m 
the Jnflearble and the Admiual classes of so 
called citadel ships, as well as belted cruisers 
and protected ships in a gicater o1 less de prec 
Itis only necessary here to notice the general 
principle on which a ship 18 plated—namiely, that 
the deck plates should resist the samc shot 
lancing on it at an angle of ten degices that 
the side aimoul resists striking direct = It 
follows, then, that unlcss a ship heels over toan 
angle of ten degtccs, or unless she ts subject 
toaplunging fire ata tallin, angicof tendcgiees, 
her deck 15 stronge: than her side armour 
eepoud this angle the dech 15 weaker, but it 1s 
only likely to be struck by high ingle ine or 
under very specialcircumstances With regard 
to the protcction now aflorded by armour, jt 1° 
doubtless tiue that guns are now vloat which 
are ore of ptcrcumg the side ct any armour 
clad ship Ihe 111 ton guns of the Brabow 
erforate about 35 inches of iron o1 28 of Sstccl, 
if close to the muzzle Lhe 67 ton guns of the 
Camperdown or Roditey puforate 30 inches of 
non or 24 of steel, and many guns of less 
power would perforate most of the armour 
afloat under favourable conditions It 1s to be 
remembered, however, that in action a ship 15 
encrally struch obliquely, when armour will 
eep out shot which would perforate easily if 
striking directly , and more c»pecially that the 


entrance of ‘“‘dead metal’ into the interior of S 


a sbip 1s a small evil compared with that o! 
‘‘ live shell”, sothat armour capable of heeping 
shell alone out, performs its most important 
function An unarmoured ship 1s lable to be 
burnt and torn by common shell bursting in 
the interjor, and the men swept down wholesale 
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'y shrapnel shell bullets, as was shown in the 
shannon trials at Shoeburyness in '75_ ‘If the 
steel Peojecty'<6 which now are of such high 
quality‘ks to pass through steel and steel-faced 
armour unbroken, should prove capable of 
carrying fire into the interior of a ship, a 
ser10us blow will be dealt to armour, but even 
chen 1t 15 probable that plates may be employed 
of increased hardness, which will break up all 
projcctiley, though in the act of do:ng so they 
should be smashcd, and perhaps even, in a 
great mcasure, stripped off the ship Ihe 
behaviour of chilled 110n distinctly indicates 
the possibility of this altcrnative to that of 
exposing the ship without protection agaist 
the terntble attack of shells, especially from 
the quick firing guns reccntly designed, which 
poul in many rounds per gun in c1ch minute 

Armstead, He ugh, RA, sculptor, b 
1828 Flcected an RA _ (1875), RA _ (1879) 
As a draughtsman, modeclle1, and chase: of 
silver, gold, and jewcllery, hc has executed 
a large number of works ~ His productions in 
murblc, bionze, stone, and wood include the 
south and cast sides of the Albert Memorial, 
Iiyde Park, tepresenting great mugicans, 
punters, and pocts, four gi ge bronze figuics 
atthe Albert Memot lal, representfhe chemistry, 
astionomy, medicine, and thetornc, the ¢e% 
tonal decorations tor the Colomal Offic s, 
aud the cfifigy of the lite Bishop of Winchester 
in Winchester Cathedral Mt Armstead also 
designed the carved oak puncls, beneath Dyce 8 
ficscocs, in Ec are Ss :obing room at West 
minstar Palace, dlustrating the life of King 
Arthur and the history of Sir Galahad 

Armstrong, George Francis, MA,D Lit, 
b an Dubhn 1845 I ducated at Dubhn and 
Jeascy, and matriculated at Dublin Univ 62 
In 65 he won the Vice Chancellors prize for 
a pocm on ‘*Ciicassia, and was appointed 
Picsident ot the Philosophical Society. He 
gained the gold medal of the Historical Socicty 
fot composition in 66, and 71 acccpted the post 
of Professor of History and English Literature in 
Queen s College, Cork In 72 the degree ot MA 
was conferred upon him by Iiimty College for 
his literary services, and that of D Lit 410m 
the Queens Univ i A 15 the author of the 
‘* Fragedy of Israel, ‘*A Garland fiom Grecce, ’ 
“Uponc, ‘Storics of Wicklow, ’ €tc 

Army lhc total cost of the army for the 
financial ycar 88 9 15 £16,700,333 Ihe various 
heads of cxpenditure are — 

Effective services — 


Pay ot gencral stati, regimental pay L 

(officcrs and men) and allowanccs 4,977,000 
Divine scrvice , ‘ 58,300 
Administration of military law 32,400 
Medic ul cstablishments, ctc 304,900 
Militia pay and allowances 555,000 
Yeomanry pay and allowances 76,000 
Volunteeis pay and allowances 720,700 
Army Reserve pay and allowances 442,200 
Commissariat and transport and 

ordnance store establishments 652,000 
Provisions, forage, fuel,transport,et. 2,509,000 
Clothing establishmcnts, services 

and supplies 845,600 


upply, manufacture, etc , of w arhke 


stores ‘ ° «  15410,000 
Works, buildings and fortifications 643,300 
Military education : ‘ ‘ 119,800 
Miscellaneous gervices . . , 68,600 
War Officc establishment . . , 257,900 
Total cost effective services 13,672,700 
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on-effective services 
Rewards for distinguished services 


17,200 
: 74,400 
Retired pay, gratuities, and pay @ 
ments allowed by Army Purchase 
Commission 1,196,200 
‘Widows’ pensions and compassionate 
allowances 126,700 
Pensions for wounds 14,700 
Chelsea and Kilmainham Hospitals 
(in pensioners) : 31,300 
Out-pensions 1,343,900 
Superannuation, compensation, and 
compassionate allowances 178,300 
Retired allowances to adyjutants, 
militia, yeomanry, and volunteers 44 900 
Total non cfiective services 3 027,600 
Total cffective and non 
effective services 


16,700 300 


The effective stren of the army and ums 
according to latest returns was Household 
Caval 1,029, Cavalry of the Line, 15 526, 
Royal Horse Artillery, 3,455, Royal Artille: y— 
Iield Batteiies, 12,727, Garrison Battciis, 
15,551, Royal Fnginecrs, 4,927, koot Guards 

249, Infan®&y of the Line, 120,847, Coloni 1) 

rps, 2,227, Commissariat and Iranspoit 
Corps, 2,499 Oidnance Store Corps, 548, 
Medical Sta Corps, 2,2. General total 186 839 
The Establishmcnt was 186,180—6s9 men being 
thus supernumcrary, a state of things which has 
now existed fo: years Distribution —Ihe army 
_ thus accredited [To Fngland and Wales, 
73,641, to Jersey, 925, Guernsey and Alderney, 
B57 5 Scotland, 3,812, Ji:eland, 28 oss _ total foi 

ome Service, 107,270 Egypt, 4,738 incolonies, 
25,848, Fast Indies—Bengal, 44 668, Bombay 


10,925, Madras, 12,202, Buimah, 4 414 __ total 
ian European establishment, 72 345 Ihchome 
establishmecnt,—Reserve and A Foroes 


The strengthof the First-class Aimy Reserve on 
anuary rst, 88, was 50,950, Second class Aimy 
eserve, 4,118, Mulitia, 121 411, Yeomanry, 
13,267, Voluntecrs, 228,038 Nationalitics — Ihe 
nationalities of non commissioned officers and 
menof the homeai my, according to latest returns 
to the War Office, were English 7€,479, Scotch 
9,856 Imsh 15,363, Colonists 1,256 Foreigners 
£-  Wotem-ass@ gtatistios —There are 70,048 who 
_  ... . is of the Church of Fngland, 9 096 
Presbyterians, 5,101 Weslc pans 785 othe: Pio 
testants, 17,989 Roman Catholics, and 74 whose 
1eligious views are not accounted for Educa 
aoquirements —The number of mcn who 
can neither read nor write 1s returned as 2,255, 
1ead but cannot write, 1,248, wiite but cannot 
read, 15339) who can only read and wi ite, 11,373, 
holding fourth class certificates, 31,739, third 
class certificates, 19,837, second class certifi 
cates, 19,866, firat class certificates, 711, holding 
no certificates, 14,842 ting —In the 
period covered by latest official statistics 58,645 
persons wee served with notices by recruiters , 
28,008 were rejected prior to attestation, 7,463 
failed to come up for attestation, 33,059 were 
attested, 2,003 Were rejected, 279 deserted 
Altogether 30,751 were passed into the service 
London was the best recruiting ground, giving 
g29 men, Dublin 693, and Liverpool agt In 
Regimental Districts Bristol gave argest 
number, 975, Glencors: (Edinburgh), 786, and 
Warwick 78x Thesmallerresults were obtained 
at Carhsle and Inverness, 83 each, and Bodmin, 
by ages of recruita who passed the aimy 
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were under 17 years, 1,088, between17 and 38 
74, between 18 and 19, 12,574, ween 19 and 
20, 6,307, between 20 and 21, 3,334, between at 
and 22, 2,608 , between 22 and 23, 2,050, between 
23 and 24, 1,535, between 24 and 2s, 1,394, and 
25 and upwards, 258 The heights were under 
sft 41n, 1,817, between sft 4in ands ft sin, 
6,810, between 5 ft 51in and sft 6:1n, 6,913, 
between sft 6 1n and git 71n, 5,282, 5 ft 71n. 
and upwards, 10,401 e chest measurements. 
were under 3310 , 1,571, 331N and under 341n 
8,490, 341n and under 351n, 11,678, 3510 
upwards, 9,484 The weights were under 
120 lbs, 5678, 120 lbs and under 125 lbs, 
5,453, 125 lbs and under 130 lbs, 5,518, 130 
Ibs and upwards, 14,574 Conditions of Ser 
vioe —A recruit may enlist for any particular 
corps or department 2n which there are vacan- 
cies, or for geneial service The limits of age 
aie 18 to 25 years, except for Medical Staff 
Corps, when they are 18 to 28 Men of good 
characte: dischaiged fiom Army Mazines, 
Navy, or liish Constabulary, are taken up to 
°8 Lhe height for Cavalry ringes from sft 61n 
to sft xr1n_, fer Artillery from 5 ft q1n to 
sft 61n, for Ingineeis fiom 5 ft 41n to 
5 {it 6 1n , for Loot Guards 5 ft 81n and 
upwards, for Infantry fiom 5 ft 41n upwaids 
ihe minimum chest measuiement 1s 33 in , and 
the minimum weight 115 lb The terms of 
enbstment are for long service (¢¢ 12 years 
Army scivice), or short service (2 e 7 years’ 
Aimy seivict), and 5 yeais Reserve sevice, 
which will be cxtended to 8 years Army 
service and 4 ycars Reserve service if the 
eriod of Army service expires while a man 
14 serving tbroad In the } oot Guards, short 
service consists of 3 years Army scrvice 
andg yeus Reserve seivicc The rates of pay 
1ange fiom 6s 1 day for a Brigade Sergeant- 
Majo: Royal Horse Artillery, and 5s 10a fo 
Regimental Co1 poral Major Household Cavalry 
to 1s 2d for sippers and privates Deferred 
Pay An addition of £3 a year 1s made to the 
daily pay of a soldier during the first 12 years’ 
Army seivice, but the issue of this is deferred 
until Aimy service 13 completed, whether on 
final discharge or trinsfer to the First class 
Army Reserve Soldie:s who enlist for 3 years 
Aimy scivice only ue not entitled to deterred 
pry, nor ae those discharged for misconduct 
o1 by purchase Non commissioncd officers 
le cngtging are gianted defcired pay up to 
21 yeals service Soldiers who serve on to 21 
years uc entitled to hte pensions varying from 
1s 1d to 2s gd@ 1 day, or 1f warrant officers 
from 3s to 55 a day en serving in the First- 
class Army Reseive reccive pay at the rate of 
6d aday—vi7 , 4d aday pay, and ad deferred 
pay Thcy are hable to be called up annually 
or training for a period not excecding 12 days 
or 20 drill, A soldie: desiring to leave the 
army during the first three months of his 
service can do so on payment of f10 = After 
three months the amount 1s increased to £18 
General Officers By Royal Warrant issued 
in 1881 and revised on Jan rst, 1887, the 
Establishment of Field marshals 13 restricted to 
81x, of whom two at present are Royal Princes 
—the Duke of Cambridge, appointed Nov. gth, 
1862, and the Prince of Wales, appointed May 
2oth, 1882 The ‘‘Service” ddfons are held by 
Lord Napier of Magdala, Sir Patrick Grant, 
Lord Wm Paulet e number of Generals 
on the Establishment 1s bmuted to 73: wiz, 
for Cavalry and Infantry 7, Royal Artillery 2, 
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Royal Engineers 1, and Indian Staff Corps 4 
There are 43 Lieut -Generals and 107 Mayjor- 
Generals. &t the Lieut Generals 35 de ae ae 
the Imperial and 8 the Indian army, and of the 
Mayor Generals 85 come from the Imperial and 
e2 from the Staff Coips list There 1s no 
limit of age fora Field Marshal, but Generals 
and Lieut Generals are retired at 67, or after 
being 5 years unemployed, and Major Generals 
at 62 or after 5 years non-employment Jhere 
1s no limit to the number of Colonels on the 
active hst The rank has hitherto bcen 
obtained after 4 years’ service in command of 
a regiment or battalion, or for field service, or 
service on the staff. In future 1t will be much 
more difficult to attain, as since January rst, 
1888, new rules have come into force The 
command of a 1egiment foi a piven period 
will not qualify for Colonels rank an offic e1 
must now to all intents and purposes bc 
selected for the 1ank <A Colon ana Licut 
Colonel has to retire at the age of 55, ulthough 
as a special privilege some of the seniors arc 
allowed to stayontos8 Mobilisation Aschceme 
has been driwn up for the mobilisition of 
the forces Undcr this arranpcment two Ai ny 
Corps will always be held in icadiness for 
embarkation should the despatch of an ¢xpedi 
tion be 1endered neccsstry Ihe 1egimcnts 
in the first Army Corps aire maintained at 
an establishment of—Caviliy 625 of all ranks 
and 380 troop horses, Foot Guaids 840 of all 
ranks, Infantry 812 of allianks Then icserves 
are hable to be called up at any momcnt, 
and their militi: battalions would be em 
bodied on the despatch of the I ine battalions 
fiom England J very ariangemcnt has been 
made so that the regiments might be put 
on board with the utmost despitch, and with 
this view they arc kept as much as possible 
consolhidated—:e¢, not on detachment duty 
Ihe second Army Corps 1s also told off, but 
the regimcnts forming it would be given a 
longe: time to prepire IJhey ae principally 
employed m Irclind, and 2 stations whikh 
necessitate a splitting up of troops and com 
panies to supply out stations The Royal Body- 
consists of two Classcs ot Co1ps—the 
on Corps of Gcntlemcn at arms, and the 
Yeomen of the Guard The former, which 
forms the personil bodyguard of the Soveicign 
on all state occasions, was established in 3509 
and consists of a Captain, always a pccr, who 
oes out with the Government, J 1eutcnant, 
tandard Bearer, Clerk of the Cheque, and 
Adjutant, sub ofticer, and forty Gentleman at 
arms Ihe appointments are in the gift of the 
Captain, and candidates must hold field officers 
rank and be decorated for war seivice [he 
emoluments for ordinary “Gentlemen are 
about £70 pel annum he Yeomen of the 
were instituted by Henry VII in 1485 
They consist of a Captain, a peer who goes out 
with the Government, 7 officers, Licutenant, 
Ensign, 4 Exons and a Cleik of the Cheque, 
and Adjutant, and 140 Yeomen ‘Lhe officcis 
must all have had war service, and are appointed 
by the Captain for the time being, the Yeomen 
are all pensioned non commissioned officers 
who are selected by the Commander-in Chief 
Adea-de-Camp, Queen’s. There are 4 personal 
a Sg all members of the Royal 
eye who hold bonoraly appointments; and 
34 s-de-camp of the latter 11—6 paid and 
5 wunpaid—are officers of the Imperial Army, 
47-2 paid—are Indian officers, 2 unpaid repre- 
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sent the Kova Marines, and the remainder 
the Militia, Yeomanry, and Volunteers The 
paid Aides de camp draw ros aday each from 
military funds fficers only are eligible on 
full pay who have the rank of Lieut Colonel, 
and the appointments are made by the Queen 
on the recommendation of the Commander in- 
Chief The mutary of Win were 
and consist of 13 Knights on 
Royal toundation, and 5 on lower fficers 
are selected by the Commander in Chief who 
aie in Straitened circumstances, or who have 
special claims on the ground of war service, 
and are provided with rooms in the Castle 
(For historical sketoh of Army sce ed '87) Oon- 
sult Colonel Maurice in 9th ed “ Encyclopeedia 
Britannica_, General Sn E Hamleys “ ra- 
ions of War , Lord Wolseley’s “Soldiers 
Pocket Book Piince Krafts “ Letters”; 
Baron von dei Goltz s “ The Nation in Arms ” ‘ 
Colonel Harrison s‘‘ Handbook , Lord Justice 
Clerk Mcdonalds ‘Common Sense on 
qrade =, publications and translations of the 
Manchcster Lactical Society, chiefly those of 
Captun Spensct Wilkinson, of the Manchestur 
Guardian the new Germain Drill Book, Part 
II , and the ncw I nghsh Diill Book 

Arnold, Sir Edwin, K C S1, poet and jour- 
nvlist, b 1832 Educated at Kings School, 
Rocheste:, Kings Coll, London, and Univ 
Coll , Oxford, where he giaduated, s4 He was 
subscquently appointed second mastcr of Kin 
Vdwaid the Sixth s School, Birmingham, an 
aitci waids pi occe ded to Indiaas Prinoipal of the 
Government Sanscrit College at Poona On his 
return to England, in 61, he joined the Daily 
Tel raph, with which he has been connected 
eve: since Su J] A has devoted much atten- 
tion to the study of Indian literature His best 
known works aic ‘ [he Indian Song of Songs, ’ 
t metricu palaphiase fiom the Sanscrit, and 
‘(The Light of Asia,” an epic pom upon the 
life and teiwching of the great Indian prophet, 
Taal Alha me GQ... LA * Wands mb enna rhe nbs ne 
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and a prose wotk, ‘Death and Afterwards’ 
Hc was made a Companion of the Star of India 
on the occasion of Hei Majesty 5 proclamation 
as Empicss of India, 77, and recerved the 
honour of KOSI Jin <2 On the death of 
Mr Matthcw Arnold last ye ar he wiote an elegy 
which ippearcd in the Pall Mall Gasette, under 
the title, ‘‘To Matthew Arnold from Edwin 
Arnold” Si: L A ¢ latest work 18 ‘' With Ba'ds 
in the Garden ”’ 

Arnold, Matthew, son of the Rev. [f 
Arnold DD, head mastcr of Rugby, was b 
1822 Fducated at Balliol Coll , Oxford, where 
he graduated’ Elected a Fellow of Onel 
Coll Private sec to Lord Lansdowne (1847) ; 
appointed Lay Inspector of Schools under the 
Council of Education (1851), which post he 
1esigned (Nov 1886) I 
poms and was made Professor of Poetry at 

xford Was sent as Assistant Commissioner 
to inquire into the system of education in 
Francc, Germany, and Holland (1859), on which 
he published a memoir (1861) , visited the Con- 
tinent again (1865), on the part of the Royal 
Commission on Middle Class Education, and 
published a work on the subject (1867), wrote 
a work on Celtic Literature (1868), as well as 
‘* Literature and ” and several volumes 
on ieligious and other topics. Mr. Arnold 
visited the United States 1n 1883-4, and met with 


published a number of 
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a reception which indicated his great influence 
as a poet and social and religious teacher He 
was the leader of that school of thinkers who dis- 
tinguish between mythology and truth ~ Again 
visited the Continent on behalf of the Education 
Department in 1885, and prepared a Report on 
the Elementary Schools of ce, Germany, and 
ee and other I uropean countries, 1n 1886 
Had the degree of LL D conferred upon him by 
the University of Paaburpe (1869), and that of 
DCL by Oxford (1870) ade a Commander of 
the Crown of Italy by the King for his care of 
the young Duke of Genoa, who resided in his 
family while pursuing his studies in England 
M: Arnold contributed much to the Jead 
ing magazines and reviews, ind reccntly 
wrote articles yee ously attacking the Home 
Rule policy of M: Gladstone tr Matthew 
Arnold died suddenly on the 15th of April last at 
Liverpool whither he had 1epaired to meet his 
daughte: on her return from America’ For 
Bibliography of Mr As writings sce Zi To7ch, 
June 88 

Arrest of Peers and Members. 
LIGFS OF P11RS AND MEMBERS 

Arrondissement (kiom the Irench) An 
extent of Fregch territory under the administra 
tion of a sub*prefect (sous prcfe/), also a por 
tion of a town having 1ts own civilofficers An 
arrondissentent, as itis understood in | rance, 
may be compircd to an Lnglish district, when 
it applies to the portion of a town, it 15 similar 
toan knelish parish or ward 

Art, 88 The pist year will be rcmembercd 
-~ -~> of special interest to artists and 
dilettant: ot only have exhibitions been 
abnormally numerous and varicd in character, 
but a growing intercst in the bioider scope of 
art has manifcsted itself with sustained vigour 
Leading artists have expounded then vicws to 
Jarge and fashionable audiences, whilst work 
ing men have flocked to listen with rapt 
attention to enthusiastic lecturers on art and 
its far reaching influence Yet iu spite of a 
more gencral and keener as Hage 1ecent 
pictures have not sold well, and the lack of 
generous patrons has becn severcly felt in 
many studios It1s noteworthy, nevertheless, 
thata few works have fetched very high priccs, 
and that on numerous andimportant collections 
coming to the hammer, wealthy buyeis were 
readily forthcoming The most pop bi- 
tions were again those held in the galleries of 
the Royal Academy The English school was 
conspicuous at the winter loan exhibition, and 
the addition of a watercolour 100m was 
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welcome Examples of Renaissance sculptuie 
proved of great interest The annual 
summer bition was generally deemed of 


greater average excellence than those of the 
past few years Most Academicians of note 
were there represcnted The President s 
Captive Andromache, and Si John Maillais’ 
landscape “ Murthly Moss, Perthshire, were 
amongst the chief attiactions, but Mr Alma 
Tadema’s “Roses of Heliogabalus was the 
‘‘ sensation” of the year Mr Bniton Riviéres 
‘‘Requiescat” attracted much attention, and 
Messrs Orchardson, Herkomer, Watts, Water- 
house, Richmond, Moore, Marks, Brett, and 
other other well-known painters sent remark 
able contributions. The soulpfures numbered, 
amongst others, examples from the chisels of 
Measrs Woolner, Brock, Thorneycroft, Lawes, 
and Gilbert. The change in the ement 

f the Grosvencr Gallery could not but make 
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itself apparent at the exhibitions held under 
the auspices of Sir Coutts Lindsay The season’s 
results, however, must be accounted satis. 
facto Mr Pettie’s “Song without Words,” 
Mr D Leshes ‘‘Rosebuds,” Mr Bniton 
Rivitre s “ Adonis’s Farewell,’ were amongst 
the principal pictures, whilst Sir John Mullais’ 
ortrait of Sir A Sullivan was a master] 
ikeness of the musician The winter exhibi- 
tion at this gallery was, like that at Burlington 
House, of a_ miscellaneous character, and 
prominence was again given to the English 
school Sevcial Hogecths, familiar as prints, 
but scldom seen as the original paintings, were 
interesting cxhibits, and Constable’s “ Had- 
leigh Castle, by some considered as his 
masterpiece, was here with a good selection 
trom the same artist s brush he first exhi- 
bition of Pastel drawings ever held in this 
country was also opened in the autumn at 
the Grosvenor Gallery, and proved a wel- 
come novelty Works by Messrs Llewellyn, 
Blanche, Hare, Tofano, and others, as well as 
those by Mesdames Bilinska and Armstrong, 
were of temarkable merit A rival to the 
Grosvenor was anticipited on the secession of 
Messrs Comyns Car: and Halle fiom the 
dircction of that gallery These gentlemen 
havc lost no time incmbarking In a new venture, 
and the outcome of their cnergy 1s the New 
Gallery, which 15 admiably situated in Regent 
Strect In May an eager public crowded the 
clegant rooms so :apidly consti ucted accordin 
to the plans of M1 Robson, and was lavis 
of well deserved approval Several of the 
most promincnt artists whose woiks formerly 
fave a apeai cachet to the Grosvenor, were 
there fully 1cpresented,—Mr E Burne Jones 
sending three large pictures, ‘ The Rock of 
Doom, ‘‘lhe Doom Fulfilled, and “ Ihe 
Tower of Brass Mr Alma ladema “He 
loves—he loves me not, asketch for his ‘‘ Roses 
of Helhogabalus, and several other works 
M Legros ‘‘ Dead Christ and ‘‘kemmes en 
Priere showed this versatile artist at his best, 
whilst Mr Halle, with his “ Paolo and Fran- 
cesca, added much to his reputation, and Mr 
Watts maintained his with ‘‘The Ange) of 
Death Si John Millais exhibited ‘‘ The 
Forlorn ’ and ‘‘The last Rose of Summer ” 
The percentage of portraits was great, the 
Pincipal contributors 1n this branch being Mr 

e1komer, the Hon John Collier, Mr 
Richmond, Sir James Linton, and the late 
f Holl In the autumn the New Gallery was 
occupied by an exhibition of the Arts and 
Society under the zgis of Mr Walter Crane. 
The talent and industry of Mr Morris was 
there amply exemplified The purpose of this 
exhibition 18 characteristic of the times, and 
hkely to acquire extensive development 
Another room Is to be forthwith added to the 
New ees The year has not passed with- 
out a note of discord in the Art clans, and it 18 
at the Society of British Artists that the cry of 
secession was raised Mr McNuiel Whistler 
and above a score of members have left the 
Society Nevertheless the exhibitions were 
held as usual in Suffolk Street, without con- 
apicuous detriment to the quality of the works 
8 


own Mr Wryke Baylhss 18 the new presi- 
dent The exhrbition of the ef P 
in Water Colours was a succeastul one, the 


new Associate exhibitors adding their share to 
the excellence of the collection Sir John 
Gilbert sent some characteristic drawings, but 
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has resigned the Presidency of the Society 
Nearly athousand drawings were exhibited by 
the Institute of Painters in Water Colours, the 
meritorious contributions being somewhat in 
the minority The Institute of Painters in Oil 
Colours also exhibited some 600 pictures in 
the Piocadilly Gallery Mr Shannons ‘Rose 
Pink,” Mr Keely Halswell's “Autumn Land 
scape,” and the Presidents ‘‘ Maud and May,’ 
were excellent in their respective styles 
The attention given to Japanese Art was a 
striking feature of the year The comple 
tion and opening of thc new room of the 
‘White Bu ~~ ‘as an addition to the Bntish 
Museum has enabled the tiustccs to exhibit 
a selection from the collection purchased of Mr 
Andeison by the nation This his been 
done under the direction of the Keeper of 
Prints and Drawings Typical drawings, 
ranging in period fiom the productions of Moh 
Ki and those of the Empe1or Hawi Tsung in 
the rrth and 12th centuries respectivcly, to the 
work of modern artists, have been atranged on 
the walls and table cases of the appropriately 
fitted gallery The twenty-four illustrations of 
the legend of “ Rakio and the Shuiten Don 
by an unknown artist of the Yamato losi 
school, the “Seven Calamities, punted by 
Minamoto No O ho in 1773, 1nd some exquisite 
representations of birds and animals, hive 
epecialy commended themselves to the gencral 
taste Supplementary to this, instructive speci 
mens of book illustrations were displayed in 
the Kings Library papaness art was 11so the 
subyect of a loan exhibition held in the Fine Art 
ety’s :ooms in New Bond Street, whcre a 
magnificent collection of Satsuma warc, Lac, 
metal work, cmbroidery, and cirving, was 
chiefly due to Messrs Masayuke, Kataoka and 
M B Huish [he Burlington Club had on view 
a Compre iebalve set of Japancse prints The 
taste for things Japinesc was furthe: giatificd 
by the pictures, diawings, and etchings which 
r M Menpes exhibited at Messrs Dowdes- 
well’s, of New Bond Strect JThese wme fiom 
sketches made in Japan by the artist Ihe 
quam and daintily decorated room whee 
the pictures were framed and hung J1pinesce 
fashion, was in excellent harmony with thc 
work displayed The exhibition of the Fine 
Art Society were numerous, Mr [ C Gotch, 
Mr A East, and M1 Ingram contributing to 
the fifty cighth of the series In one of the 
rooms Mr Herkomer showed about fity land 
scapes and humorous studies under the title of 
‘Round my Home — Great energy was man! 
fested by the Society in the matter of exhib: 
tions and the publication of prints = An 
improvement in the mcaiit of the works exhibited 
was noticeable at the French Gallery, Professor 
A Halenberg, T Rousseau, Corot, Seigler, 
Diaz de la Pena being credited with specially 
attractive works At Mr Tooth’s Gallery some 
famous examples of Meissonier were on view, 
as well as a numbe of canvases by M de Blaas, 
Mr. W L Wylhe, Mr F Murray, M_ Deutch, 
M Bourgereon, and others The 19th Cen 
Art Society held three exhibitions during the 
year, and Messrs Freeman and Marriott are 
to be congratulated on the continued success 
of the Association. Messrs De Breauski, 
Norton, Shaw, Patry, and De Lacy’s contri- 
butions were among the best he Fine 
Arts were an important item ir the Itehan 
Exhibition (¢ v.) at Earl’s Court, and it 1s 
clamed that the thousand pamtings and three 
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hundred and fifty sculptures brought there 
together by the influential committee, were 
thoroughly 1epresentative of modern Italy 
Twelve pictures were lent by the National 
Gallery at Rome, and the King sent two large 
works, ‘* Vittor1a Colonna, an Micaelangels, 
by Jacovacci, and the “‘ Charge of Bersaglien,” 
of Cammaiano The water colours were poor 
In guality and quantity 

Jeraci, and Monteverde 


nara — 


Ihe sculptors Ferrar, 
contributed the most 


aay OS Sy een 


—Tawte en os 2d a pone 


on loan fiom the Corporation of Dublin was 
perhaps mote interesting 1n its historical than 
its artistic aspect, Several contributions from 
members of the Hibeiman veace ny contiasted 
favourably with the majority of exhibits The 
works of art at the Anglo-Danish Exhibition (¢ wv ) 
at Kensington Gore, and those at the Expoaition 
des Laureats de France in Westminster were dis- 
appointing The various Art collections in the 
British Museum have rcceived continued 
attention from the authorities in charge, and 
amateurs may now look upon a more advan 
tagcous disp “y of the ceramio and glass wares 
and on other hitherto unsuspected tic asures 
Additions were madc to the pictures in the 
National Gallery amongstothers were ¢xamples 
of Girolamo Maccttn, Frank Hals, Van der 
Helst, and ‘‘ The Card Playcis, by N Maes 
Considerable rearrangement of the panonre: 
particularly of the Itahan and | Ie mish schools, 
was icsoited to [he number of visitors tothe 
South Kensington Museum has fallen off duiing 
the yeat, notwithstanding the constant im- 
1rovemcnt in the collections and buildings 
Mt G Salting made some important additions 
to his collection of Itahan Earthenware, now on 
loan in the Museum Ihe accesmons to the 
allery of the Corporation of London at the 
Guildhall consisted of two paintings by Mr 
Richard Bevis, ‘A Solemn Joust on London 
Bridge,’ and “ Fitzwilter pearear 3 the City 
Banner from the lord Mayor ’ « Farl of 
Pembroke and the Spcake: were appointed 
Trustees of the National Portrait Gallery in the 
laccs of the Bishop of Chester and Mr 
eresfoid Hope J he additions of the past 
twelve months hive been the portraits of I ord 
Nclson, C R Darwin, Sir I Malet, Michael 
Drayton, General S Lawrence, Warren 
Hastings, Barry Cornwall, John Keats, Sir 
Cloudeslcy Shovel, Sir J Hope Grant, Viscount 
Stratford de Redcliffe, the sth Duke of Leeds, 
Professor H J F Smith, Adelaide A, Procter, 
and sc veral others equally interesting Near] 
i million and a half of visitors have bcen ad- 
mitted to the gallery since its cstablishment in 
sg <A suitable building for its reception and 
pioper preservation 15 stilladestderatum In 
August an cxhibition was opencd by the 
Duchess of Albany at the ey aa Palace (q v.) 
in Whitechapel number o Pa, by Mr 
Watts, Mr Cranes “‘ Bridge of Life,’ the por: 
trait of Madame Lemon by Mr Alma Tadema, 
Mr Strudwick’s “Circe and Scylla,” Mr T. 
Faed’s “Runaway Horse,’ with works by 
Messrs Halle, Tissot, W B Richmond, and 
others made a most attractive collection. 
Mr Massey Mainwaring lent to the 
Green Museum a fine collection of ceramic ware, 
late, and artistic furniture of various epochs 
here were several small but instructive 
pular exhibitions in various local centres of 
Yondon. Art also received remarkable atten- 
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tion beyond the Metropolis The Royal Scottash | 
Ao exhibition in Edinburgh, and that of ' 
the Royal Hibernian Academy in Dubjin, fully 
sustained the reputation of those insfitutions © 
The Bristol Aoademy also had a successful show 
of pictures Inthe Museum and Art G. 
B ham an important loan exhibition was 
opened under the management of Mr Wallis 
Lord Dartmouth, Sir T J ennard, the Duke 
of Norfolk, the Duke of Westminste1, the 
Marquis of Heitford, and other well known 
amateuis sent pictuics from then collections 
At the Walker Gallery in Liverpool, and it 
the Manchester Art Gallery exhibitions were 
likewise held Thc International Exhibition, 
Glasgow (77), was the locale of a goodly 
assemblage of paintings and other art objects, 
and in the Bishop s Castle and othe: temporary 
buildings at Gilmour Hill, the amateur found 
much to dehght him Numerous prints of 
engravings and etchings were Barta fer during 
the year, and Messis Boussod, Valadon, & Co, 
of Bond Street, were specially active in that 
direction Ihe numbe: of pictures and art 
collections that cime unde thc hammer ct 
Messrs Christie, Manson, & Woods was abnoi 
mally great, and the high prices that were often 
realised whe remaikable in the face of the 
greet 1ucity of commissions 1n irt circles 
4 Arteria Drainage ofIreland Sce Session 
SEC 

Artillery (A concise history of artillery 
from eaily times 1s given in ed 87) On Her 
Majestys accession, fifty ycars ago, all the 
guns in use by the army and navy were so 
simple in construction, and of so few patterns, 
that they might all be fully and accurately 
describcd in a single page of this book For 
many succeeding ycais, and till the introduc 
tion of rifled cannon, al] matters connected with 
ordnance remaincd almost 1n a state of to1por 
Since then the wave of improvement and pio 
gress, sct 1n motion by that change, has rolled 
on rapidly, sweeping awvy In its course nearly 
everything that was unfit to stand the tests of 
Cree ent and compaiison Improved means 
of forging and working large masses of iron and 
steel,and consequently of making guns of dimen 
sions which seemed, and indeed were, unattain 
able ten years ago, have becn utilised to the 
utmost hen the 80-ton A dea popularly styled 
the Woolwich Infant, made its appeirame, it 
Was an object of general admiation, and the 
opinion was fieely cxpressed that there would 
be no use 1n attempting to makc a large gun 
But so 1apid has been the advance 1n the direc 
tion of incseased s1z¢ that the Woolwich Infant 
has becn obliged to ‘take a bick seat While 

e€ size, range, and ecouay of guns have 
been increascd, progress has been made, part 
passx, in other dircctions The applances for 
mounting, , and moving big guns have 
been so much improved, that all necessary 
work with them 15 now done with less expen 
diture of manual labow than was forme! 
required to work guns of comparatively small 
size and weight An inevitable rcsult of adopt 
ing Ingenious mechanical contrivances, instead 
of simple muscula: exertion, and of utilising 
steam and hydraulic pressure mn the seivice of 
artillery, 18 inereaaed complexity in applances 
and the necessity of far more trammg and 
oi naval and . .Amprovement in 
the construction of guns was for several years 
retarded, or rather almost stopped, by blind 
and obstinate adherence on the part of some 
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officials to the pnnciple of mussie-loading, long 
after it had n condemned by the most 
scientific and practical artillen of other 
countries Since that unreasonable restriction 
has been removed, changes—most of them 


of improvements—have been introduced with such 


startling rapidity, and types and patterns of 
guns, car aees and projectiles have aultipee 
to such an extent, that 1t 1s impossible to 
describe them all in the hmuits of an article 
of reasonable length All that can be done, 
therefore, 1s to mention those guns which, from 
novelty or importance, claim most attention, 
bnefly noticing or passing over those which 
are, or soon will be, quite obsolete The 
necessity for this limitation will be evident 
irom the statement that there are more than 
a hundred patterns of cannon in the service 
cxclusive of mortars, machine guns, and ol 
smooth bores The largest gun yet made in 
England 1s that called the 111-ton gun. Without 
olng into many figmes, or quoting any of 
those calculations which have no attractions 
for general readers, 1t may be stated roughly 
that this enormous gun is almost exactly 
15 yards long, weighs 111 tons, fires a shot 
of 1,800 lb (about equal in weight to the 
whole broadside of a 120-gun ship), has a 
service charge of 1,000 pounds of powder, 
and will penetrate an armour plate nearly 
a yaid in thickness at 1,000 yards The 
dustructive effects in war of a shot or shell 
from such a gun must be for the present a 
matter of speculation, and we must wait for 
the next great war to realise them But it 
may be safely predicted that the shell bursting 
in an earthwork would act lke a mine, and 
would dcmolish, hke a house of cards, a build 
ing that would withstand almost uninjured the 
explosion of any shell hitherto tried 1n war 
Its shot would pass through and through an 
iron ship on the sides of which a shot from 
the Woolwich Infant would make but a slight 
impression, and from which the old spherical 
shot would rebound lke peas, or crumble hke 
snowballs Next after the 111 ton gun—for 
the present the facile princeps of British ord 
nance, both for sea service and land defences— 
comes the 100-ton gun, a muzzi¢e loader, and 
intended for lind service only, with a shot a 
little heavier than that of the tormcr gun, but 
with much Jess penctrative power hen we 
have the 80-ton gun, and, 1n a deScending scale 
of size and efficacy, some fifty other varieties 
of heavy guns, muzzle loaders and breech 
loaders Siege guns and guna of position, cariy- 
ing shot not exceeding 4olb, contribute com- 
patatively few to the long hst of patterns In 
guns of this class there have not been man 
changes within the last few years Of fiel 
8 we have stil) fourteen patterns of muzzle- 
oaders, fiom 16 pounders to 7 pounders, and 
seven patteins of breech Joaders, from 20- 
pounders to 6 pounders Although the supe- 
riority of b -loaders for horse artillery and 
field batteries has long been admitted, the 
complete re- of these batteries has been 
delayed, from considerations of economy. The 
new 12 pounder, intended at first for horse 
only, 1s, we are assured, notwithstand- 
ing the disadvantage of its excessive recoil, b 
fai the best light field gun in existence, It 
weighs only 7 cwt , and, with a charge of 4 i 
has a muzzle velocity of 1,710 per second, an 
a range, with 25° of elevation, of 7,930 yards. In 
all these particulars 1t claims to be superior to 
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any foreign gun of simila: size and weight 
The rearming of our horse artillery batteries 
with this gun 18 proceeding so slowly as to 
prove the utter madequacy of the Woolwich 


he new 2o-pounder, TOM WHici &8O MUCH Was 
xpected, and which has been favourably re 
ported on, but little 1s heard just now, and 
some influential artille1y officers are 1n favour 
of arming all our field batteries, as well as 
the horse ery, with the new 12 pounder 
Horse artillery batteries are expected to cqual 
cavalry in rapidity of movement, while from 
field batteries great range and a crushing fie 
are required rather than exticme speed The 
same pattern of gun cannot, therefore, be the 
best for both If the ncw 20-pounder iealisc the 
expectations it has raised, it should be made in 
la1ge numbeis and supphed to the ficid batter 1¢s 
ihe :ange and accuracy of ritled field guns have 
advanced with such rapid stiides that the use ot 
ers 18 now very limited, and it 1s not rash 

to predict that ordnance of that class will soon be 
consigned to the limbo of obsolete we1pons in 
Woolwich arsenal MHuagh-angle fire from sicge 
uns has also been developed to such anextcnt, 
that mortars are vanishing from the lists_of 
artillery, either for attack or defence The 
present pattern of screw gun for mountain bat 
teries w1)] not, in all probability, be long retaincd 
without alteration, forifthe plan of having a 
un made in two pieces, to facilitate carriage 
In mountainous or rough country, be found 
very convenient, the principle will surely be 
carried so far as to have guns made in thiee or 
more pieces, so that the sive of the gun whcn 
screwed together may be increased, while the 
difficulty of transport will be stall further 1c 
duced If, on the other hand, the slight loss 
of time in putting the gun together, and the 
greater hhability to injury resulting from its 
constiuction be found to outweigh the advan 
tages of its portability, a very light gun in onc 
piece will be substituted In onc ducction 
progress has been very slow ‘The ranges at 
which guns of all kinds can be fired with cilcct 
have lately been increased to such Icnyths, 
that mans unaided vision can no longe: cvoke 
the full powers of the guns And heic it may 
be mentioned that a shot from one of Long 
ridge 8 wile guns, lately tried at Shocburyness, 
at a high elevation, attatned the extraordinary 
distance of twelve miles! The advantage 
of telescope sights for long distances has becn 
fully proved for several yeais, but, till the 
conviction of the expediency of fitting all guns 
with such sights becomes general among aitil 
lery officers, much of the accuracy of fue of 
our guns will be lost by the adheicnce to the 
rough modes of aiming that were only good 
enough for the erratic old smooth bores The 
objection that telescope sights may be shot 
away, and are easily damaged, 1s not a valid 
one, for when the telescope can no longer be 
used, the ordinary sights will be available If 
wonderful practice can be made with ordinary 
rifles fitted with telescope sights—and this has 
been done in war as well as on ranges—what 
degree of accuracy may not be attained with 
cannon so fitted when most of the errors caused 
by defective vision, and all the deviations 
caused by unsteadiness or nervousness, are 
elimin ? Scott’s telescope sights have been 
tried for some years, and have been hughly 
approved, but they hase agia.cdefect. They 
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are not constiycted to stand the concussion of 
fixing, and must therefore be 1emoved after 
laying the guns and before firing. Fixed tele- 
scope mghts are needed to utilise fully the 
accuracy of all rifled cannon. Whether machine 
guns should be intiusted to artillery, o: to 
cavalry, or toinfantry, or to each arm ot the ser- 
vice according to circumstances, 1s a question 
the decision of which seemsiemote Perhaps 
oul next great war will solve it, or the next but 
one Inthe meantime the improvements which 
are being made in the construction and working 
ofm chine guns, and of “quiok-firing shell guns, 


machine guns we have already in the seivice 
31x pattcins of the Nordenfeldt, five pattcrns ot 
the Gardner, and thicc pattcrns of the Gathng, 
and of ‘‘quick-firmg guns wc have thc Norden- 
feldt 6 pounde, and the Hotchkiss 6 poundcr 
and 3pounde: But the 36-pounder and ‘70- 
pounder guns litcly made at Elswick aie far 
moic foi midable weapons than thosc justn umed 
These guns can fire fiom zo to 15 wcll aimed 
shots per minute, ind cin picice an armour 
plate 5 inches thick at 1,000 yards Asregards 
the Maxim gun, which will fire awey as long as 
it has any ammunition, though all that worked 
1¢ be killed, it 1s to bc regretted thit the Govern 
ment did not secure 1ts exclusive possc sion, 
cven at enormous cost As for the dynamite 
tube gun, of which we have heard lately, it 
stems ony prudent to follow the American s 
advice, “Neve prophesy till youknow = [he 
niture and any ofammunition uc intimately, 
indeed inscparably, connectcd with the con 
stiuction ud patterns of guns Lhe use of 
sonic of the “higher explosives has been suc- 
ecssfully tested, it least for filling shclls, and 
the sccrets of making melinite and cocor 
owde: hive becn acquircd from France and 
ermany tcspectively Diversity in the modes 
of pranulating gunpowdei his been tound so 
adv intagcous th it the size of the grains (if 
thcy may bce So called) increases 1n approximitc 
proportion with that of the guns, so that those 
for use with the largest guns are pcrforatcd 
hexagonal piisms, some inches in Icngth and 
diameter Cn these accurately mouldcd and 
polished powder masses be any longer 
called grains? With so miny and so startling 
iventions for ittack and for defence as have 
lately been made public, ind with others 
the destructive powcs of which are darkly 
hinted, the future of warfarc—cvcn the near 
future dcfics ciulculition, and must be a 
subject for Mol dae but intensely interesting 
conjecture to those by whom, and on whom, 
these nc w agents of destruction may be tried 
Artin, Yacoub Pasha I ;yptian statesman 
b 1846 Armenian by nationality, Christian by 
creed Undci secictary of State for Public 


Vasha Artin Is an Lgyptian of quite exceptional 
attainments A_ profound scholar of Arab 
literature Ele 1s European in his tastes, speak- 
ing six languages with bar facility. To 
sound common sense he adds a genuine love 
for his work 1n the Education department, to 
which his promotion will be a great loss, 
Artists, Musicians, and Actors D 
(Jan 1st to Nov. 30th, ’ See OBITUARY. 
_ Arts and Grafta Exhibition See Nrw 
AITLRY 
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Asbestos Seeed 88,and more fullyed °87) 


Island Discovered by Gallego, 
a Portuguese, on Ascension Day, 15¢: Lies 
in the South Atlantic, 960 miles from African 
coast, and 1s a British possession Area 35 
sq m, pop 140 The port 1s called George 
town, and 1s furnished as a naval station 
with battcries and storehouses The island 1s 
sp imu barren and rugged, rises to a height 
of 2,870 feet, and consists of extinct craters and 
scoria streams, but cultivition 1s improving 
it Sea turtles are taken in great numbeis 
Wild goats abound, and some shcc p and cattle 
arc reared Climate dry and healthy, and the 
piste has been used as a sanatorium for people 
rom West Africa lhe Governor 1s a naval 
offices appointed by the Admuralty It has 
belonged to Great Britain since 1815 


Ascot Gold Cup Sce luRF 


Ashbourne, Lord, PC, rst Baron (creat 
1885), b 1837, formerly Mr Edward Gibson 
who 15, with the above title, the Lord 
Ohancellor of Ireland, 1s a native of Dublin 
Graduated with high honours at Trinity 
Coll, Dublin, and (1875 85) was clected to 
1epresent the University of Dublin in parha 
ment Called to the Irish bar (1860), and for 
years practised in Ireland, and gained a high 
reputation in his profession On_ entering 
per eentary life as one of the members for 
us University, he took a promincnt part an all 
the 1mportant debatcs which have taken placc 
during the Jast ten years, rendciing valuable 
service to the Conservative party, to which hc 
attached himsclf{ Mi Disracli early took notc 
of the fine capacitics displaycd by Mr Gibson, 
and appointed him Attorney General for Ire 
land (7780) Inthedebatcs on the [nish Land 
Act of 8: he took 1 prominent part Jord 
Ashbourne biought into the House of Pcers the 
Holdings Act (Ireland), which has bccome law 


Ashkenazim Sce Jiws 


“Asiatic Quarterly Review A revicw 
the first numbcr of which appeared Jan 1st, 
1886, devoted to the considcration and discus 


sion of Asiatic qucstions which are becoming 
increasingly of inteicst to the British public 

Questions are treated from an Oricntal as well 
as European standpoint Among other dis 

tinguished contributors havc been the Countess 
of Duffetin and the Marquis fseng Achronicle 
of Asiatic events and literature forms a feature 
ofthe Review Editor Mr D Boulger,M RAS 


Askabad A new Russian town and admin 
strative centre of the province of JT ranscaspia, 
280 miles by railway east of Michaclovsk, on 
the Caspian, on the diect road to Sarakhs, 
Herat, and India Annexed by Skobeleff in 81, 
and the plan of a Russian town laid out, which 
has since been built upon and occupied by a 
mixed Russian and Asiatic population of four 
or five thousand Contains several fine streets 
full of shops, a large public gaiden, and the 
handsome house of the Governor General Kom 
aroff Does a large trade with Meshed, distant 
iocomiles Russiais endeavouring to get per 
mission from Persia to construct a railway to 
this point, and has levelled the road to the 
frontier This move practically renders her 
sar phd th, Pporanasn ‘pi Gx 

Asq Herbert entry: ’ 1052 
Educated at city of London School, and Balliol 
College, Oxford, where he graduated B A. ’74, 
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rst class Classics, and Craven Universit 
Scholar Called to the bar ac Lincoln s Inn 7 
Flected as Liberal member for E Division Fife 
shire 86, which he continues to represent 
Mr A s speeches have received high com 
mendation on several occasions, notably at the 
annual meeting of the Liberation Society 1n '88 
Mr A isengaged on behalf of Mr Parnell, 
together with Sir C Russell (gv) at the 
Parnell Commission (¢ v ) 


Assab An Italian possession on the Red 
Sea coast of Afiica, now practically abandoned 
in favour of Massowah 


Assessed Taxes Sce ed 88, and consult 
Dowcll, “ Flistory of Taxation and Taxes in 
Inpland, vol in, bk 3 and Laws of Excise— 
Bell and Dwelly (Afaawcll) 


Assiniboia Named after the Assiniboine 
tiver A district of the North West Territories, 
and a future province of the Dominion of 
Canada Lics directly west of Manitoba along 
the Unitcd States boundary Area 95,000 sq m 
Capitil Regina, which 1s the present seat of 
Zever1 ment fo: the Tcrritories generally 


Association Internationale du Congo 
S e Conoco I REE SIATL 


Assyriology ’88 —Thc last two years have 
not Lecn unproductive either in archeological 
discoveries of in researches in the field of 
Assyiiology Although the Government have 
not provided suthuient funds for the continua 
tion of the explorations in Babylonia they were 
able to make a supplementary grant for the 
purpc sc of despitching Mr E A W Budge on 
ascientific mission his expedition w is supple 
mentary to his succe sstul workin Upper Egypt, 
and to the samc field he now retuined his 
visit to Lgypt w is for the purpose of examinin 
an important sc1ies of cune1form records whic 
had teen discovered in the tombs in the neigh 
bouthocd of Tel el Amarna In the tomb of a 
scribe of the period of the eightecnth dynasty 
weic found a number of clay tablets inscmbed 
with cuneiform characters These documents 
welc eximined, and were at first thought to be 
works of a later period being supposed, afte: 
a hasty inspection merely, to be records of the 
invasion o Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar in thetime 
of Amasis he tablets, about three hundred 
in number werc purchased partly for the Royal 
Museum at Berlin, whilst a lacee portion were 
acquired by the authorities of the British 
Museum The tuibicts at Berln were first 
cxamined by Professor Schrader, and were 
found to be a series of despatches rclative to the 
intercourse between Northern Syria, Babylonia, 
andl gypt Thedocumentsin the Bntish Museum 
belong to the same series, and are shortly to be 

ublished Ihese tablets contain despatches 

rom Tfshratta, King of Mitanni, to Amenophis 
II}, King of Fgypt, and relate to a matn 
monial alliance with the royal family of Egypt, 
Amenophis being spoken of as the brother in 
law of lushratta There are also despatches 
from Burraburiyash, King of Karduniyash, or 
Babylonia—a fact which indicates a close inter 
couise between the two great empires, The 
light which these tablets throw upon one of the 
most important periods in Onental history 1s 
very great Assyria, which but a few years 
before had been only a Babyloman province, 
was now, as shown by the of synchronous 
history, rising into power, its priest-kings 
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having thrown off the rule of the southern 
mother land Itis seen from these documents 
that the Fgyptian ruler found it to his advantere 
to form siltances of as close a nature as possible 
with the rulers of Syriaand Babylonia Among 
the former, no doubt, were the Hittites and the 
Vannic tribes In like manner Babylonia was 
anxious to be on friendly terms with the rising 
Egyptian power , and Burraburlyash, therefore, 
sent rich presents to the King of Fgypt The 
date of these documents 1s to be placed about 
1500 BC Almost at the same time that this 
important find was madc in Egypt, the nitive 
workmen 1n Babylonia brought to light a large 
numbei of inscribed tablets In one of the 
chambers of the Temple ut Aboo Hubba, where 
Mr Rassam had made most impoitint discove 
ries, were found over two hundred thousand 
inscriptions relating to the revc nues and lindsof 
thecity of Sipparao: the Sun God Of this collec 
tion, alarge numbo were eximined ind sclected 
by Mr Budge, and sent to this country while 
native dcuers also despatched considc: thle 
collections These insciiptions cover a very 
considerable area of time the carliest dating as 
far back as BC 23097, 1nd extending until 2 
century before the Christin e121 Many of the 
earlier documents arc of the class known as 
envelope inscriptions, in which one copy of the 
text 1s placed within the othe: These inscrip 
tions rclate to the re1zns of Khammuiahi and 
his son Samsu uni ind wosoin the myority of 
cases written in the Sumeiian langinge Other 
more important inscriptions wcic found at the 5 ume 
time, especially a large cone of terra cotta bea 
ing an inscription of Khimmui1bi recording his 
restoration of the Temple of the Sun God in ib ut 
BC 220,and 1 stone socket with an inscription 
of Butraburiyish (BC 1500), recordings the 
making of canals in Babylonia These vilurble 
records arc now In the University Museum at 
Boston Amongthc latte: ducds ueinscriptions 
dated in the reigns of most of the Assyrin, 
Babylonian, Pcisian, and Greck rules of the 
cmpiec, and some of the latte: bear Greck and 
Aramean dockets The work of Dr Strass 
mailer, J upon thc ‘ Inscriptions of Nabonidus 
(see ed 88), has now idvinced considerably, 
and contuns examplcs fiom these Iter finds 
and Mr W St Chad Boscawen has ilso published 
translations of insoriptions relating to Belshazzar, 
the son of Nabonidus Ihc most complete 
analysis of these commercial, fiscal and legal 
documents, so valuable to the student of Baby 
lonian sociology, 1s to be found in the grevt 
work now issued by the MM Rewvillout entitled 
‘Les Obligations en Droit Egyptien compare aux 
autres Droits de |’ Antiquites n this work the 
code of commercial life, the rules of fin ince and 
taxation in all forms are clearly sct foith ind 
ullustiated by numerous quotations The im 
been discoveries which Jed to Mr Budge 
eing despatched to the Fast aso stimulated the 
American students of Assyriology to ende1vour 
to participate in some active manner in the 
work of exploration in Babylonia and a fund 
was raised for the purpose in Boston The 
object of this expedition, for which the magnifi 
cent sum of £8,oc0 has becn cont1ibuted, 15 to 
continue the excavations commenced by Mr 
Rassam at Aboo Hubba, the ancient Sippira, 
and the task has been entrusted to Dr Peters 
of Boston, assisted by Dr Long, of the Robert 
College in Constantinople he expedition 
has already started for the East, with the 
intention of commencing operations as soon 
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as the necesSary firman or permit 1s granted, 
and has» reached the Agean Sea. Mr Budge 
has also arrived at Constantinople on his 
way to Mesopotamia It 1s expected that he 
wil obtain a_ firman to continue the excava 

tions in the Tigro Euphrates valley Among 
the principal publications of '88 in England, on 
subjects connected with Assyiiology, may be 
mentioned ‘The Grammar of the Cuneiform 
Inscriptions’? (Tidibners series of Abridged 
Grammars), by M: George Bertin, and a new 
and revised cdition of Professoi Sayce s Hibbert 
Lectures Mr Pinches has continucd and com 

pleted his valuable translation and commen: 
tary on the Bibylonian Canon, and his also 
issued a Catalogue of the inscribed Tablets from 
Babylonia in the Collection of Sir Henry Peek, Bart 

Inthe Babjslonian and O)tental Record, now a 
recognised monthly medium of publication on 
matters rcliting to Bibyloniin and Oricntal 
Archtology, contiibutions fiom Professors 
Sayce, Schrade1, Oppert, De Lacouperie, and 
fiom Messrs Arminaud, Pinches, villout, 
Boscawen and others, have appeared It should 
be statcd, also in this connection, that one of 
the special results of recent 1es@ichces into 
this bianch of archaic learning, 1s the deepening 
conviction of the gicat intcrest which 15 to be 
found in the history of Babylonia by British 
students, on «count of 1ts intimate connection 
withow! ownciviltsation On the Continent most 
unportant work has becn accomplished The 
Louvre authorities have atranged in a special 
siloon the antiquities obt nine by M Dieulafoy 
it 8usa =I hese consist of cnamcllcd tile tayadcs 
from the palaces of Artaxerxes and Ditius the 
most important being 1 frieze of soldicrs of the 
body guaid in tichcolouring Under the direc 

tion of M Léon Heuzey, the publication of 
the great work illustrative of the discoveries of 
M de Sarzeo at Tel loh on the Slat el Hie or, 
the Great Canal, which in ancient times con 

nectedthe Tigris and the Puphrates, peneti ating 
to the my heart of the intcrvening district ~in 
South Babylonia, has becn continucd Once ot 
the most curious discoverics in this collection 
1s that of somc bricks with balin Greek and 
Aramean inscriptions ot Adad Nadin Akki, a 
Nobathean prince who ruled in South Chaldea 
tbout Bc 126) The archaic pare have 
beenanalysed by MM Amiuaud and Mechineau, 
who have published a comparative table of the 
cunelorm characte:3 based upon this work In 
Germany thc most important works of issue 
have been the ‘‘Assyrische Worterbuch” of 
Professor Delitzsch, and the ‘‘ Nimrod Epos” 
of Dr Paul Haupt Ihe latter has also issued 
in America a work entitled ‘' Prolegomena to 
a Comparative Assyrian Grammar,” a kind of 
production which has been much desircd b 

students Qonsult Dr Birch s Preface to vol i 

of “Records of the Past’, Mr H_ Fox 
Talbots Introduction to the Translation of 
the Inscription of Khammurabi, 1n same vol , 
Rev A H_ Sayce, passim, in same work— 
Babylonian Literature, and Lectures upon the 
Assyrian ener »Mr Gcorge Smith s ‘‘ Chal 

dean Account of Genesis, ‘‘Chaldean Account 
of the Dcluge, and ‘History of Babylonia , 
Dr L Richmond Hodges “Cuneiform De 

cipherment, in the third edition of Corys 
“Ancient Fragments”, Birch and Pinches 
“Bronze Ornaments of the Palace Gates of 
Balawat”, Mr E A Wallis Budge’s “ Baby- 
lonian Life and Histor "s Mr St Chad 
Boscawens “From under the Dust of Ages , 
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Professor S1ayces “ Hibbart Lectures on the 
Religion of Babylonia,’ second edition; George 
Bertin s “ Languages of the Cuneiform Inscrip 
tions”, Ragozins “History of Assyria,’ and 
“History of Chaldea ’, “Babylonian and 
Oriental Record , ‘Transactions and Pro- 
ceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology , 
“Zeitschrift fir Assyziologie , “Revue Archeo 
Jogique , “ Journal of the American Orientil 
Society , Lyons ‘Assyiian Manual , Fouilles, 
In Ulustiation of De Sarzec s “ Decouvertes en 
Chaldee , Dieulafoys ‘Voyages en Perse , 
and otheis Dr 1 Obeizine:, of Vienni, 15 
preparing, it 1s undc1stood, a new and 1m 
Ea work on Assyllology Lectures have 

en delivered during the year at the British 
Museum on this subject (Foi concise history 
ot Assyriology sec cd 87 ) 

Astronomy, ’88 [n pursuance of the reso 
lutions adoptcd at the Paris Congress, '87, ex 
periments hive been made, both at Giecnwich 
and other observitories, with a view to obtain 
the best photographic plates and also to 
asceitain whit accuricy may be attained in the 
measuremcpt of the plates The flit } Inte 
seems cqually good 1s the curved plite, and 
it 1s found that great accuracy in measurements 
may be obtained if due tegurd be had to 
systematic criors arising fiom the distoition 
of the film and the optical field, and, contrary 
to expectation it has been shown that this 
accuracy Incrcases with exposure Thc Enghsh 
Government has agieed to provide two photo 
graphic telescopes—one at Greenwich the othe: 
at the Cape Ihe _ istionomical phcnomenon 
of the ycar was the Total Lunar Eclipse Jan 28th 
Extensive preparations were madc throughout 
Euiope, and as usual when such 18 the case, 
the weathe: was unfavoulable Apait from the 
physical phenomena attendant on an cclipse, 
the one obycct 1s to secure as many occultations 
of stars as possible This observation consists 
in noting the exact time a star disippcais at 
one limb of thc moon and also that of its 
reappearance at the othcr limb, the object 
being the detcrminition of the shape of the 
moon 8 disc, 1ts diameter pirilax, and position 
in the heavens Despite the weather, Dr 
Dollen of Pulkowa, who has undertaken the 
discussion of thc observations i1eports the 
receipt of 896 disappearances and 387 reappear 
ances ‘Lhe reddish tint of the moon, noticed 
during eC pee was not So pronounced as thrt 
of 84 The theory of this miy be stated 
The red colour is due partly to solar ight re 
fracted through our atmosphere, and pat tly to 
some chemical or physical changesof the moon s 
surface during totality Prof Filopanti points 
out that many, if not all, opaque bodies, after 
sige deh exposure to a stiong light, 1ctain 
or some time a sort of phosphorescence The 
moon 18 exposed to sunlight for fifteen days 
The pale and y illumination 1s due to ic 
fraction , it follows immediately the beginning 
of the eclipse, while the 1eddish colour does 
not appear till several minutes later  He1t 
Ludwig Struve of Pulkowa has completed a 
Jaborious comparison of the Pulhowa Star 
Catalogues and that of Bradley, with the object 
of deducing the constant of amon and the 
motion of the Sola: system in space Bessel s 
value of the lun solar precession 18 50 3635 ; 
Struve's 503514’ He shows that the solar 
system ig moving towards a pot in the heavens 

tuated R A. 273° Dec + 27°, and that the rate 
of motion is 4 36”, as seen from a 6th magnitude 
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star The mean of previous determinations 
pace the vertex RA _ a73°, Dec + 30° 
oyal Astronomical Society has appointed a 
committee on Solar Eclipses ‘ to bring into com- 
munication with each other gentlemen desirous 
ot observing eclipses, and also to be acentre of 
information A careful and interesting de- 
terminition of the sun’s period of rotation has 
been made by Mr Ciew’ His method (not 
new) consists 1n Obscene, by means of the 
spectroscope, the motion of the suns limbs m 
the line of sight He deduces. rotation period 
of 5&8 days but poimts out that there are 
gieat discicpancies in the results obtuned by 
the usc of different lines in the spectrum 
Thus the hne F, gives a period of 24 29 days, 
while line 5166 3 gives 28 33 Dr Wilsing, by 
measuring facula on solar photographs, has 
also deduced a period of 25 23 diys for the 
sun 5 rotation e1s also of opmion that the 
Jiycr cont uning the ficulz revolves round the 
sun as 1 Solid—rc , the facule in high latitudes 
do not lig behind, as 18 the case with sun spots 
Mu h has been written this year concernin 
the phenomen’i supposcd toh ive bcen observe 
on the surface of Mars Zhe nuimcrous and 
peculiar canals obscived by [erby, Pcrrotin, 
ind Schmpuclh have given rise to much con 
troversy some cill them tivers, others say 
they ire chits in gliciers In all probability 
they have no objective eaistence, being in a 
rreat mcisure duc to phenomen1 of faon 
rof Pritchard continues his rcsearches in 
photographic stellar parallax, he has now 
publishcd his 1:esults for four more stars, 
miking now 1n all seven Polaris 0052’, « 
Cissiop 0077 , B Cassiop o 187 , y Cassiop, 
o 50 en small planets have been dis 
covered this year bringing the total up to 28r 
Six comets have visited us, two expected, and 
one a naked cye comet (comet Sawerthal dis 
covered at the Cripe) Oomets visible to the 
naked eye tre {uw there were two in cath of 
the yeus of 81 1nd 82 1nd one in each of 83, 
85, 86, 88 ‘The fifth comet of this year was 
discovered by Birnard it the Lick Observa 
which 1s now 1n full work Mi Holden, its 
duector has published a handbook for the 
uidince of intending visitors It contains a 
ull history of the Observatory, and also some 
excellent chapters on astronomical work gene- 
nerally —Longitude Greenwich—Pans In ’s4 the 
difference of longitude Greenwich— Paris was 
determined by Aury and Le Verrier, and the 
result obtaincd (9m 20 648 ) imphed a correc 
tion of 4 second to the previously peceptee 
value European geodesy has since then been 
actively carried on, and wishes have been for 
ears expressed that a 1e determination of the 
ongitude Greenwich—Paris should be made, in 
order to connect the Continental with the British 
eodetic surveys It was decided to do this in 
the autumn of 88, and four observers started 
work at the end of September The idea was 
to have one French and one English observer 
at Greenwich, one French and one English at 
Paris , and that, by interchanging during the 
Operations, many errors due to personality 
would be eliminated The result, owing to the 
unfavourable weather, cannot be known till the 
dpe ae 89 Prof Pinss: Smith has resigned 
the office ? Astronomer Royal of Scotland, 
after a tenure of forty-three years Wir, RB. A, 
Proctor, the well known lecturer on Astronomy 
and editor of Knowledge (¢ v ), died of yellow 


fever in New York on Sept. rath, e pre- 
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g for England He was born in 1837 


ne crown disc for the 28 in refractor for the Oro 


oyal Observatory has at length been suc 
cessiully cast, and 1s now in the hands of 
Sur Howard Grubb, who 1s to make the tele 
scope —Events for 89 In there are three 
solar and two lunar eclipses e solar eclipses 
are not visible in England, but the two lunar 
are both partially visible 1 Jan 16th First 
contact with shadow, 15h som _, last con 
tact, z2oh 2om The moon sets it 20h 19m 
2 july:2th First contact, 7h 43m _ Iastcon 
tact, roh 5m he moon rises at 8h 14m 
(evening) Meroury evening star Jan, I eb 
May, June, and Supt Venus evening star in 
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See net. ot ipater { 
Saturn well secn up to June and igain in Dec 
Consult the Observatory the Astromomis he 


Nachiuhten “Astronomy for Amateurs 

(edited by J A W Oliver), Si. G B Atrys 
“ Popular Astionomy , 4 T ockycr s 
‘“klementiry Lessons in Astronomy the 


works of R A Proctor, and othcr popular 
treatises 

Asylums Board (Metropolis) See Poor Law 

“Atalanta” A new magazine (6d monthly) 
profusely llustiated commencedOct 87 Many 
of the best known ind most popular writers of 
the day contribute to 1ts pages One {catune of 
A isthe Atalanta Scholarship and Reading Union 
which aims it the cncouragcment of a syste 
matic habit of reercative rcading i Fn,Jish 
literature Pro e 88 89 nglish Men 
and Women of J ctters of the Ninetcenth Cen 
tury, continued Iditois L T Meade ind 
John O Btaples (Hai hands Piucidilly W) 

Athabasca (Indian swampy ) Nimed 
from its grewt like <A district of the North 
West Territories and future province of the 
Domunion of Caneda Lies north of Alber taand 
east of the British Columbia Tnkes in the 
celebrated Peace River district Aici 1 2000 
sq m 

“Athenssum ’ Ihe leading Unglish litcrary 
journal (weekly 3d } founded 1828 Amongst 
its editors are includcd the names of Rev 
H Stebbing, Mr Dilke and Mr Hepworth 
Dixon (who retired in 1869) Shoitly after its 
ore it was icquired from its founder Mr 
Sil Buckingham by Mr John arts and 
subsequently aha into the hands of Mr Duilke, 
to whose ability its success was mainly due 
The review of Continental books 1s now pub 
lished 1n the summer instead of at the close 
ofthe year An interesting history of Mr John 
Francis connection with the 4 1s givenin 1 
new work by Mr J C Francis, ‘ John Francis 
and the Athena, 88 

Athletics, ’88 —The governing body of this 
branch of sport 1s the Amateur Athletic Associa 
tion A Professional Pedestrian Association has 
also recently been formed New athletic and 
cricket grounds at Maida Vale, Paddington, 
ere Cpence 2 A ey : H badge Pe ih 

ambridge e and Cam ; 
at the hueen's Club, West Kensington, ir 
March, resulted in favour of the Ligh 
Blues, who won five of the customary nin 
events composing the programme Cross (New 
Cadliege, Oxfords, as in 86 and 87, won the 
mile race, and Montgomery (Merton College 
Oxford) has four years in succession secure 
the high j rom the commencement of 
these competitions, Oxford claims 113 pounts, 
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against 111 by Cambridge The Southern Oounties’ 
as hampionship on feb 18th, wis 
won by the Finchley Harriers who scored 99 
points , and the Northern Counties Ohampuonshi 
on the same date tell to the Salford Harriers, 
with a score of 39 points, while in the contest 
for the National Oross Country Championship, at 
Manchester the Birchfield Harries were success 
ful dete iting Salfoid by 4 points The 
Championship Meeting was held on June 30th, at 
Orewe J S Mitchell threw the hammer (16 Ib ) 
from 19 ft circle rag4ft 81in (a record), F 
Westing (Manhattan A C) won the 100 yards 


4VUL MALLUBD MEU ABRVUOTWLIIIt 6¢U AI Wee 3 » Balu 
RK Gray (New York AC) put the weight 
161b) troma7ztt square 43ft 7in (a best on 
e oidatthesc meetings) At the International 
Athletio Meeting it Dublin in July ! Westing 
‘Minhattin A New York) won the 100 yards 
nios 1 PC nncff(MinhattanA C )the mile 
nam 264s W C Dohm (New YorkA C ) the 
220 yards ind 440 yards C M Smith (New 
York) the half mileinz2m 55 , 1nd (C onneff beat 
ib Cuter (New ork) in the five mules 
matech—time 25m 245 I Davin (Cuiick on 
Suir) wis awardcd thc all round championship— 
inew feriture in Biitish athlctics The AAA 
ten miles championship decided it Crewe in April 
resulted in the victory of F W Lary (Salfor 
Hariic 5) time 53m_ 4383 At Surbiton im 
Apul A G@ Le Maitre(Oxtord University) 11n 600 
yards in 5948 (11ccoid thc previous beat bein, 
(rs by}HI R Hill) At the Finehley Harners 
Sports Aug 18th the larze ficld of 114 turned 
out for the one mile handicap, won by G H 
Boon (linchlky IH) H C Lindall (Cam 
bridge University) beuwt the Inghsh record 
in the 600 yards race it the Civil Service Sports 
winning by 4 yards inim 127s the peeoue 
best being rm re#s by Cross (Oxford) L J 
Myers (Ameiict) however holds the world » 
record withrm is E H Pelling(Rinelagh 
lJ) won with case the 100 250 and 440 yards 
races and thelist nimedithlete it the London 
Athletic Club Meeting on Scpt zznd ran 250 y irds 
in the wonderful time of 24#5 beating the 
1 coid of 2548 mide by C G Woodin 8&7 E 
W Parry (Salfor! H ) won the four miles 
raceInzom 3483 A B George atthe Spartan 
Harriers sportsin September sccurcd the 3 
soratoh race 1n the fast time of r4m 5428 At 
Reiding in August C W V Cluke (Amateur 
Champion) won from 5 ratch the Two Miles 
Walk in the good time of 14m 2445 The South 
London Harriers meeting took piace on Sept 
2oth it Ke Oval when J Kibblewhite 
(Spartan H ) won the 1820 yards racein3m 1344 
(recoidtor 1 grasstrack) and also was success 
fulin the two miles handicap (15 yards start) time 
9m 35s D 8 Duncan ianamik at h 
in September in 4m 284 a Scottish amateur 
record F J EK Oross (New College Oxfoid) 
beat the record in a half mile race, covering the 
distance 1n the ext: aordinary tame of 1m 5448 
At Preston W G George was defeated by 
Cummings in a three quarter mile pro 
championship race by 2 yirds in3m 1388 , and 
Cummings was also victorious over a mule, 
beating George by 10 yards, In 4m a4 8 On 
Sept roth,theex amateurchampion,A Wharton, 
Darlington (772 yards start) won the 201 yards 
i a 
verston) 1s the poie-jumper, 
4in J 5 Mitchell threw 
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anti a record of 11 ft 8 
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thehammer pole ) from a 7ft circle, r21ft 71n 


and M rry, at New York, was credited 
eichoa throw of 122 ft 64 1n At Glasfow, 1n 
November, P Cannon (Stirling) ran three 
miles in 14m 348 BEC, and four miles in 19 m 
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_..19m 36sec respectively, by 
Atlantic Air-Ship Sce BaLLooninc 
Atoms and Molecules A molecule 1s the 
smallest portion of matter which can exist by 
itself, or which can be produced by (or take 
part in) any chemical reaction Nothing dcfi 
nite 18 known about the sizcs or the massc3 
of molecules, although attempts have bcen 
madeto measure them Anatom isthe smallest 
rtion of matter which can € xist 1n 1 molecule 
e atomic weight of an clement 15 the number 
of times by which 1n atom of that clement 15 
heavier than an atom of hydrogen Seecd 87 
Attorney Scc Soricr1ror 
Attorney-General, The, 1s the chicf counsel 
of the Crown, acting on its behalf in its 
revenue and criminal pioccedings nd other 
matters The income 1s £7000 a yeu Cx 
clusive of fecs Ihe Attorney General has 
likewise polflical functions and has alwys 
since 1673 been a member ot parliament 
receiving his office fiom the Sovercign on the 
recomnmicndition of the Government in power 
All Government measures on Iegal questions 
are in ns chuge The Prince of Walcs iso 
appoints an attorncy gcencial whois howeve1 
enerally called the Atto:ncy Gencral for the 
uchy of J ancaster, or for the Duchy of Coin 
wall, according to hisappointment Lhe present 
Attorney Gencral is Sir Bachard Webster [hic ic 
18 also in Attorney General for Ireland (Mr 
Peter O Brict), who 15 always a member of the 
Insh Pnvy Council 
Auckland (New Zealand) Graving Dock 
Onc of the largest in the Southern Seis, opened 
in 87 (see detuled description ed §7) 
Auctioneers Commissions Law on 88 
The tight of auctioncers to fix 1ccitiin seale of 
remuneration foi. siles conducted by them by 
oider of the Couit of Chancery wis 1aised m 
the case of Ji re Walford heud bctote Mr 
Justice Kay in July 88 It wascontendced that 
auctioneers chaiges should be measuticd by 
the scale acted upon in c15¢s of sales bY fiec 
owners but the Jearned judge held that all they 
are strictly entitled to, beyond ecxpcnscs for 
outgoings, is a‘ proper remuneration accotd 
ing to the court scale Inthecise of Peacock 
, carried to the Court of Appeal the 
point was whether an agreement by which the 
defendants undertook to pry a ceitain com 
mission to the plaintiffs if they effected the sale 
of certain propeity, could be enforced when 
though a sale had becn made, the purchascr 
subsequently refused to carry out his contract 
The court declined to hold that the defendants 
were bound to pay the commission if the sae 
proved abortive, and upheld the judgment 
giving the amount payable to the pluintifis 
unde: the agreement in the event of there beng 
no sale 
Aumale (Duc d’), fourth son of Ring Louis 
Philippe, b 1822 When only a youth he took 
part m scveral campaignsin Algetia 40, 42, 43, 
and'44 Inthe latter year he married a daughter 
of Prince Leopold of Salerno He was Governor- 
General of when the revolution of 48. 
broke out in Paris, but at once resigned and | 
joined his father in England, where he chiefly | 
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resided until the law banishing the Orleans 
princes was repealed in 71, after his election 
to the National Assembly He was chosen one 
of the Forty in 71, and was made a of 
Division in the canal J ear He was presi- 
dent of the Council o War which tried and 
condemned Marshal Bazaine_ The Duke 1s the 
author of a History of the Princes of the House of 
Conde When the Expulsion Bill pasSed, two 
yeas ago, he left France, having been at the 
same time struck off the roll of the French 
army bythe War Minister, Gencral Boulanger 
It was discovered soon after that he had be 
queathed his beautiful Chateau of Chantilly (q¢ v ), 
with its art treasures, to the French nation 

Aurora Borealis, The, or the Northern 
Light, a ruddy glow that at times overspreads 
the noithcin horizon, 1s supposed to be due 
to the passage of electricity thr ough the rarefied 
atmosphere of the pola: regions It was last 
observed in Fngland in Octobe: 1870 

Austin Alfred b 1835 Published his first 
poem entitlhd Lhe Season, in 62 Acted as 
wat coricspondcnt for the Sfaxdard (a paper 
with which he ws connected for some length 
of timc) duming the winter of 7071 at Ver 
saulles lis pocm Madonnas Child ’ is con 
sidercd by many to be the most charmlng poem 
M: A hw wiitten His other works include 

Interludes = Phe Human lragedy, Savona 
rola Solloguics in Song * ind ‘Prince 
T uerfer Is the editor of the National Review, 
and has contizbuted many political articles to 
the Quartah Revi 

Australasia A loosc term variously applied 
It usually signifies (1) the Austialian colomes, 
together with ITiumiunia, New Zealand and 
Tiyt, or 2) Australia Tasmania New Zealand, 
New Guiner New Britain and New Ireland, 
Solomon Islands New Caledonia and New 
licbridces Consult Wallace s ‘Australasia 

Australasian Federation ‘Seeed 68, and 
IML RIAL ELDERATION 

Australia The larzc¢st island in the world 
Is situated south cast of Asia, dividing Pacific 
from Indian Ocein EF xtcnds °,400 miles west 
to cast, and 1,971 miles north to south Area 
computed at 3031 1€9 sq mules, or twenty six 
times the size of Great Britain and Ireland 
Ficscnt total populition 2 819,367 | Wholly 
Biitish possession Divided into the colo 
nics of Queensland capital Biiwbane, New 
South Wales cupitil Sydncy Victoria capital 
Melbourne, South Austraha (including Northern 
Jeiritory), capitul Adclaide , and Western Aus 
tralba capitil Perth Australia 1s a great 
plateau, cicvated on the east and inclined 
towirds the west The eastern half and most 
of the othe: territories bordering the coasts 
on north and west arc extremely fertile, and 
well adapted for grazing Wool still con 
tinues to be the staple export The great 
central depression 18s sterile, and almost 
umpissable on account of want of water, 
together with prickly growths, having no 
dinage, the rainfall collects in extensive salt 
lakcs and marshes’ In the habitable districts 
there isa rich and unique floraandfauna Coal 
abounds in various districts, gold, iron, cop- 
tr, are extensively worked Climates var 
rom tropicaltotemperate Rainfall capricious 
In some years excessive, in others prolonged 
drought Principal rivers, the Murray and its 
affluents, aavieable many hundred mules in wet 
seasons There are 7,000 miles of railroad, and 
52,000 miles of telegraph, several large cities, 
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and many towns, The black aborigines are 
few, and rapidly disappearing. For latest 
es see BaitisH EmpirF, etc. (table) 


Known to the Portuguese prior to 1540, later 
visited by Dutch navigators, and then called 
New Holland. Visited by Cook, and first 
British scttlement (originally penal) formed at 
Botany Bay in 1788 onsult Blau s “Cyclo 
sedia ot Australia,’ Forrest s ‘‘ Explorations 
in Australia,’ Giles “Geographic Iravels in 
Austiaha,” Gordon and Gotchs ‘Australan 
Handbook for 1888,’ Petherick s ‘‘ Catalogue 
of the York Gate Libiary, the Zorch, etc 
Austria Hungary 1s 1n empue under the rule 
of Fiancas Joseph I of Hapsburg, Lmpetror of 
Austiia and King of ITunga: y,and 1s composed of 
a Cisleithan portion, officially known as Austria, 
and a [ransleithan portion known as Hungary, 
each possessing its scparite piliamcent, but 
uniting under a common sovereign in the ¢ Stab 
lishmcnt of a common army, navy, financial, 
diplomatic, postal and tcleg: phic services, ad 
ministered by delc gations composed of 120 depu 
ties chosen half by Austria and half by Hungary 
—the upper house in cach country sclecting 20 
and the lowcr 4> memlxrs he estimated 
revenue and expenditure for the common affirs 
of the monaichy for 88 15 £11,206,7%, newly 
seven tenths of this total being borne by Austria, 
the remaindcr by Hungary eneral debt, about 
4230,000,000 Imports of Austria Hungary, in 
inlluding Bosnia and ITeizegovini (86), 
453,920,000, exports, £96,86,000 For army and 
navy sce A and N Lorricn Austria (capital 
Vienna)—arer 115,993 Sq miles, estimated popu 
lation in 86, 23,070,088 15 yvovcincd by an 
Empcror and i Reichsrath o1 federal parha 
iment, consisting of i house of pecis partly 
hercditary and putly nominitced by the Crown 
for life, and a house of deputies chosen by 
popular clectton Purely local matters ue 
administcred by the sevcntcen provinual diets 
(viz, of Upper and Lower Austria, Salzburg, 
Styia, Carinthia, Canola, Lyrol, Vorarlberg, 
Gorizia, Istiin, Trieste, Dalm itia, Bohemta, 
Moravia, Silesia, Galicia and Bukowina) | Esti- 
mated revenue for 8), £44,876,270, expenditure, 
444,862,148 , Austilas special debt, about 
464,000,000 — Hungary (capital Buda Pesth) 
—alcva 125,039 $q m , ¢stimutcd populationin 85, 
16,570,146—consists of the kingdoms of IIun 
gary, Croatia, Slavonia, and Transylvania, and 
is poreee by a King (the Empcror of Austria) 
and a parlhament composed of an upper and 
hereditary house and a lower and elective 
house Estimated revenue tor 89, £ 28,390,847, 
expenditure, £27,410,989, Hungary s special debt, 
about £112,000,0c0c0 —Bosnia Herzegovina (areca 
23,262 sq m, pop 1,504,091), though in strict 
ness still a province of the Porte, has since 
the [reaty ot Berlin in '78 been occupied and 
administered by Austro-Hungary, and may 
fairly be considered as belonging to that empire 
Since the reconciliation of the Magyars with the 
House of Hapsburg, in 67, Brent progress has 
been made 1n reconciling the various races In 
different stages of civilisation which inhabit this 
heterogeneous empire (so much so that it 1s by 
no means unlikely that Austria-Hungary may be 
the political heir to a considerable part of the 
European dominion of the Ottoman Empire, 
and the possible head of a South Slavonic con- 
federation ).—Political 88. The war 
searc, which in ’87 disturbed the empne, was 
succeeded generally by a more Lesa feeling, 
although occasionally disturbed by Russia's 
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military movements and her proposed joint 
action gf the Powers to interfere (February) in 
Bulgarian politics and depose Prince Ferdinand, 
The relations of Germany (g v ) to Russia and 
France caused uneasiness to the dual empire 
from time to time, but the speech of M, Tisza, in 
the Hungarian Chamber of Deputies (Jan 28th), 
on the foreign situation, and the publication 
of the text of the secret treaty (Feb. 3rd) of 
79, in the Rew Asanseiges, of the Austro-German 
Defensive Alliance, providing for common mili- 
tary action between the two empires in the 
event of an attack by Russia, and Prince Bis- 
marck’s speech, in the Reichstag, a few days 
later, on the relations subsisting between 
Geimany and Austria, in connection with the 
Military Bills (see GFRMANY), did much to re- 
assure the public mind To strengthen the 
dcfences of the empue in view of possible 
external complications, the nuw Spint Tax Bull 
was, at a Select Committce of the Reichstag 
(Apuil), officially stated to be designed to mect 
the requirements of the « xternal political situa- 
tion, it being cstimated that the new tax would 
yield fot ustrit alone some 26,000,000 fl. 
(fl = 1s 82) <A _ bill also autborising the 
Government to call out ccitain classes of the 
Reserve in tame ones was a) passed by 
th Austrian and Hungarian Parhaments The 
concentration of Russian troops on the western 
frontier was followed (May) by a counter 
arming in Galiia = An unportant speeoh made 
(May) by M Tisza (77), Hunganan Prime 
Ministe:, dissuading Hungarians trom taking 
any part in the Paris Exhibition (7 7 ) of 89, on 
the pound that pecuniary risk and possible 
insult to the Elungarian flag pay cnsue, was 
followed by a protcst by M Goblet, of which, 
howcver, no ofhuial notice was taken An 1m- 
portant debate on M_ Jiszas speech took place 
in the Lower House of the Hungarian Parlta- 
mcnt <A speech also inade by Count Kalnoky, 
in the Budget Committec of the Austrian Dele- 
gations (lune r8th) on lToreign Affais, the 
change of sovcreigns at Berlin, and the close 
alliance of Austria with Italy, attracted much 
attention The death of the German Emperor 
Wilham (March oth), at whose funeral the Crown 
Prince Rudolf represented the Court, and the 
succession to the throne and untimely death of 
the Emperor Frederiok (June 15th), caused no 
break 1n the cordial relations subsisting between 
Germany and Austria, the foreign policy of 
Prince Bismarck being especially favoured by 
the present German [Empero: Wilham IZ,., 
who tn October last visited the Emperor Joseph 
at Vienna, when he was received with every 
mark of honour and distinction The meeting 
between Prince Bismarck and Count romans at 
Fniedrichsruh (Sept 16th) assisted to strengthen 
the ententecordiale In the autumn (Oct 31st) 
the Austrian Parliaments voted the Cisleithan 
share of 47,000,000 fl. to be spent on the whole 
Monarchy on extra military preparations A 
new Army Bull was (November) presented to the 
Reichsrath, 1ts chief provision being the main- 
tenance of the war strength of the army at its 
present figuie of 800,000 men, but providing 
that 1n case of need this number shall be 
actually available for service, the number of 
the yearly contingent of1ecruits being inci eased 
by some thousands for this purpose [he 
Landwehr 1s also to be used as the direct 
support of the army in the field, garrison duty 
and local defence service being intrusted to 
the Landsturm The bill further proposes to 
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fix the number of the annual contingent of re 
crutts for the next ten years, but the control of 
Parliament over the number of this contmgent 
18 not disturbed by the new bill The recruits 
for the army and the Landwehr are 1n future to 
number annually 125,000 men tor the navy a 
kind of second reserve 1s to be created, by 
which the term of service will be raised to 
twelve years, a3 1s the case with the Landwehr 
—In connection with Austria s relation to foreign 
powers may be noticed the royal visits of 
RH the Prince of Wales (Sept ), appointed 
honorary colonel of the 12th Hussars, who was 
received with much distinction by the ]m 
peror, the King and Queenof Greece (inco,sitte), 
the King and Queen of Portugal and the Duke 
of Oporto, King Milan of Servia, the Queen 
of Roumania, and Queen Nithalie, the C1iown 
Prince Alexander (May), the Princess of Wales 
who also visited Gmfinden), the I mpicss of 
ussia, and the Czarewitch HM Queen 
Viotoria was met bythe 1 mpcror Joseph at Inns 
riick on her wayto Germany In July Oount 
Le retired from the embassy 1t St Jamcss 
and Oount Dym has been appointcd to succeed 
him —In integnal politics among thc measures 
introduced or passed during the year were the 
Workmen's Acoident Insurance Aot (the third Act 
recently passed in the intercst of workmen) and 
the Trades Marks Act In September the Diet 
of Galicia took measures to raise a loan of 
§7,000,000 fl to indemnify the Galician land 
owners, who by the Spuit Act (which came into 
operation on Sept ist) had been deprived of the 
1ight of propination —:¢ distillingand selling 
spirits on their estates Ihe Austrian Budget 
for 89 (Oct aa4th), for the fist time in the 
history of Austrian finance showcd 1 surplus 
of 169,459 fl, the income being estim ited at 
$38,515,245 fl ,and the expenditure 538 345 786 fl, 
this avourable result eing due to the in 
creased yield on alcohol, sugar and tobacco 
A Oonversion Bill to provide for the creation 
of about 40,000,000 sterling of new 4 per cent 
Rentes, was in November passed by a grert 
majority inthe Hungarian Parliament —Among 
political acts and incidents of the ycar may be 
noticed the prohibition by an O:dei 1n Council, 
suspending trial by jury of Anarohist offenders 
in almost all parts of the emptre—including 
Vienna, Brinn, and Prague—for the further 
term of one year (August), the popular ovation 
accorded at Agram to Bishop Strossmayer the 
Panslavist, and the trials of Dr Karl Zirny, 
editor of the Parlamentar, accused of high 
treason at Vienna(Feb ), and Herr von Sohdnerer, 
the anti semitic poocan (May) —General In 
tense cold pievailed in January 88 in Austria 
Poland , many deaths occurred in Galicia, it 
caused suspension of traffic and the closing of 
schools Later on (March) severe snowstorms of 
extraordinary violence swept ov er Galicia,inter 
fering greatly with the ralwny traffic, while a 
shock of e was felt in Herzegovina, 
and shocks took place in Odenburg and Northern 
Hungary (April) The pocnonenee of ‘red 
snow’’ was observed in the Gail Valley, Tyrol 
Terrtbie fires occurred in the spring at Hethars 
Khik-kinda, Mezo Bereny, Steimitz, Skole, and 
Czernowitz, caused by a violent hurneane 
which swept over that district (Maich 3th) 
The town of Jezierzany was also destroyed in 
july by fire Later in the year a disastrous 
erest fre was reported from Jenbach, near 
Innsbruck; aleo in Gahcia a fire destroyed the 
town of Calbuszowa (May acth), and in August 
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a great fire broke out 1n the forest of Trentino, 
and the mountain forests of Castclberto, Dosso, 
and Ronch: were completely destroyed Terribie 
floods inundated various parts of the empire. 
In April the river Theiss burst its banks near 
Felzyoe, between Czongrad and Czony, cover- 
ing over 10,000 acres, the damage being esti- 
mated at a million francs In addition, the 
rivers Raab, Kocroes, Bega, and Temes over- 
flowed thei: banks, doing immense mischief 
Later in the year (Sept ) in the Tyrol the Inn 
overflowed, ind did great spore achielaaa and 
autumn crops A devastating (July) 
swept ovcr Southern Hungary, many persons 
being killed by hailstones,and several wounded 
The harvest crops and numerous buildings, in 
miny cases, were totally destroyed In August 
haul again ciused wholesale destruction of crops 
In virious parts of the empire, and much inter- 
ruption in the 1a:1lway communication ensued 
Phylloxera appeaicd (July) in the Rust vine 
yards of Lower Hungiry A Co on P 
was held at Fdnfkirchcn (Aug) In Southern 
Tyiol the vineyards were also much damaged 
by nullions of grasshoppers Alpine acoidents 
in the summer were frequent, Count Taaffe, 
the Ministe: fo. Home Affairs, directing the 
local authorities to adopt means for their pre- 
vention —Among the social events of the year 
weie the Mana Theresa Exhibition (April), an 
ensombl: of the hfe and society in the latter 
part ot the eightcenth century , the International 
ubilee Art Exhibition opened in Vienna (May), 
the National Industrial Exhibition of Austria, 
opened by the Empero: (May—Oct 31st)—over 
soo exhibits representing every branch of 
Austrian miufictuic —and other celebrations, 
including the unvciling of the Mana Theresa 
statue by the Empeior and the National Rifle 
epen 3 (Sept ) in honour of the Emperors 
forticth year of acccssion Ihe famous Aus 
tiian Spa of Gastem was hghtedin 88 for the 
fist time by electricity and Sur A Sullivans 
Mikado was peifo1med in German at the [hea 
ter an der Wicn (March), and also before the 
Princess of Wales and a royal audience at the 
Gmiinden Theatre (Sept) The magnificent 
Bu g Theatre at Vicnni, was opened in October 
Ihe installation, with 1oyal pomp, of the Arch 
duchcss Margueritc Sophie as abbess of the 
Community of the Nobic Ladies of the Hradchin 
(June) the marriages of Prince Conrad Hohen- 
lohe with the Countess F Schénbom (June), 
Su kiancis Montefiore with Mile Marianne 
von Gutmann daughter of the wealthiest 1ron- 
mastcr of Austria (Sept ), the diamond wedding 
celebration of the Duchess Louise of Bavaria, 
mother of the Empress (Aug), the death of 
Prince coche of Saxe Coburg Gotha (Aug » 
followed by that of the Bishop of Linz (Sept 
and Duke Maximilian of Bavaria (Nov ), an 
the exhumation and 1einterment of the remains 
of Beethoven and Schubert with great pomp, en- 
gaged public attention —Of commercial events 
may be noticed the report of the Limberg 
wits way, indicating the disastrous result 
of the customs war between Austria-Hu 
and Roumania, the transport of corn on the Aus- 
trian Jine having fallen from 174,927 tons in ‘Sg 
to 75,875 tons in 87, the traffic on the Roumanisa 


lines being less than 45 per cent as compared 
with 85 Fe was also stated (April 25th) that the 
Porte had ted a concession to the Austrian 


Landerbank, the Comptoir d'Escompte de Paris, 
and the banking house of Allatini Bros, at 
Salonica, with a capital of 5,000,000 f1, the 
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object of the bank being to promote the com 
mercial r lations between Western and F astern | 
Europe A maze was formed in May bya 
number of Austrian and Hungarian landowners 
and noblemen, with a capital of 7,000 ooo fl_to 
8,000,000 fl Congreas of ironmasters mine 
owners, engineers, etc, was held unde: the 
presidency of Prince Hugo of Salm Reifers 
cheid oA t) The failure of the Vienna bankin 
firm of Albert Reiss, with liabilities 1 500 000 
was announced in September By a new Treaty 
of Commerce between Austria Hungary and 
Switzerland (signed Nov 23rd), the latter ob 
tains the same tanffsas Italyin respect of silks 
and machinery, A H obtaining reductions in 
cereals, flour, cittle,and timber (For Austria 
Hungary s action in respect of the Sugar Boun 
ties see SucaR Bountis) Oonsult Piof A 
Vambei3s ‘Storyof Hunguy (Story of the 
Nations Se11es) Biron Hi de Worms —Austro 
Hungarian Lmpire , Statesmans Year Book 
and anach de Gotha etc 

Austrian Political Parties and thc Reichs 
rath The ‘Reichsrath or Council of the 
Empire, 3s the ccntral | gislative body of 
Austria or ‘Cisleithania It cons sts of an 
Usps House (Herrenhaus) and a Lower House 
( 


geordnetenhaus) Ihe Reichsrath the the 
legislative body of Hungary 0:1 lrans 
leithania has its own ministcisand gpovrn 


ment and exercises full parliaamcntary functions 
on all matters within 1f6 competence fiom 
which however, Foreign Affairs and War arc 
excluded These latter questions are deilt 
with by a supreme body known as the Delega 
tions composed of 60mcmbcrs represcnting the 
legislative body of Austria the upper house 
returning 20 and the lower house 4o delcgates 
and of an equil number sinilarly chosen 
repiesenting the legislitive body of Hungary 
The present Upper House of the Austian 
Reichsrath contains 205 membcrs It 15 com 
posed of the Princcs of the Imperial] family who 
are of age, of whom there are 18 of certain 
“Erbliche Mitgheder or hereditary membcrs, 
upon whose famulics the privilege his been 
conferred, and who in the prescnt pirliament 
are 651n number, ofthe archbishops who rank 
as Princes of the Church and numbr: 17, and 
of ros life members nominatcd by the I mpero 
for distinguished services in science or art or 
to the urch or Statc The Lower House 
contains 353 membcis who are the p>pular 
representatives of the scventccn provinces 
which comprise the Austriankmpue Bohemia 
has the largest number of members 1n_ the 
Reichsrath, its contribution being 92 Galici2 
comes next with 63, and then follow 1n ordcr, 
Low er Austria (including Vienna) 37, Moiavia 
36, Styria, 23, the Tyrol, 18, Upper Austria, 
17, Silesia and Carniola, ro cach Bukow)na, 
Dalmatia, and Carinthia, 9 each Salzburg ; 
Trieste, Gorizia, and Istria, 4 each and finally 
the Vorarlberg with 3 Each of these provin 
cial divisions, however, has 1ts own separa 
consisting of one chamber only, for deal 
ang with purcly local matters The conflict of 
yorces may be said to attain its highest pitch 
n the lower house of the Reichsrath, which 
paeureny includes members of widely varying 
race and creed The most numerous element 
in the Cislerthan Chamber 1s the German, which 
numbers about 200, but 35 still unable to 
command a majority, owing to the dissensions 
within 1t Compriscd, indeed, in this one 
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powerful national element, are four distinct 
tles—viz, the so called German 

arty, ethe German P , the German Olerical 
Party, and the Centre arty The_ remaining 
national groups are the led by Dr 
Rieger who muster 65, the Poles, led b 
Dr Grocholski, with 58, the Slavenians an 
Itahans with 10 each, the Croatians with o, and 
the Ruthenians with 6 Legislation 18 therefore 
only possible by means of combinations, and 
this 1s the invaiable mode of obtaimng a 
miority the combination changing at times, 
although it usually has 45 1ts basis the Czechs 
and Poles 1nd mimor nationalities Such has 
been the condition of things since 1879 when 
the united Geimin pity, which protesses 
modcrate Liberul principles, was broken up 
thiough the opposition to the occupation of 
Bosma and Herzegovina The leader of the 
resent German Austrian party of 86, 1s Dr 
ferbat an cx Minister of Justice and a pre 
cminent omtor Allied to this group 1s the 
German puty Iced ly Dr Heilsberg Up to 
Kebiuiry 87 this patty was 4, strong but in 
that month 18 of its members seceded, and 
formed 1 5S purite AntiSemitio puty Thus 
secession has led to the Gcsmin Austrian 
and Gcrmin 4 utics coming, somewht close: 
to,cther The two last named groups arc 
cc asionally suppoited by a friction of the 
Centre party led by Count Coromm and known 
as the Coronimi paity (16), but even if all 
three pirties sterdily combined they would 
still fall consider ibly shoit cf an absolute 
mycrity Ihe German Olencal puty which 15 
headed by Count Hohenwart with 38 followers, 
and Pnnce Liechtenstefn with 1 following of 20, 
19 Clerical first ind German afterwards = It 19 
there fore invitably to be foun! in opposition 
to the Gciman Libcrals and unites with the 65 
Czechs the 58 Poles and the remaining minor 
factions which are always found in opposition 
tothe puicly Gciman element Another small 
group that gcncrally votes with the myority 15 
the Trentino party of 7 members led b 
Bertolini vl of whom sit for the [yrol 
are lso some -0 ‘Wilde, 
belong to no pirty 


menor: Society of Scc INcoRI1 RATED 


Authors and Publishers See «d 6&7 for 
sugicstions of arrangement between these, and 
consult ‘Authorship und Publication (Wyman 
& Sons) 7th ed ee 100 Ty1ts 
P Autumn Session ‘Scc Srssion ’88, adden 

um 

Ayoub Khan son of the late Ameer Shcre 
Ah, and cousin of the present 1uler of Afghani 
stan Scecd 88 and AFGHANISTAN, 88 


Azores Islands A proup of islands in the 
North Atlant belong as an integral part of 
the kingdom of Portugal Area 1005 sq m, 
pop 269 4c1 Capital Ponta Delgado, on San 

igucl Island, but the Governor usually resides 
at Angra in the island of Terceira Fayal 
has an excellent and much frequented harbour, 
lying directly in the track of vessels crossin 
the Atlantic Climate mild and healthy, soi 
fertile and islands beautiful Wine and fru 
expoited People Portuguese and Spanish 
mostly very poor Governed as a province of 
Portugal Duiscovcred 1439 Called also Western 
Islands or lerceiras See COLONIES OF 
EuROPEAN POWERS 


here 
or Savigcs, who 
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‘Ball, The Held by 84 bachelors 
at Kensington House 80 Seeed ‘86. 
Bacitlli. See ed 87 See also MepIcaL 


Procress, 88 
tion See Stock ExcHANGE 
n, Sir James, the last of the Vice 

Chancellors, retired from the judicial bench in 

~~", at the age of eighty eight Called to the 
bar in 1827, he acqitied a laige bankruptcy 
practice , QO C. (1846) = ppoute Commissione1 
of Bankruptcy for the London district (1868), 
Chief Judge in Bankruptcy, and Vice Chancellor 
(1870), and « Judge of the High Court (1875) 
Sir James Bacon had a powe1 ful grasp of inti 
cate and complicated facts up to the moment 
of his 1 etirement 

Baddeley Cake, The. A singular bequest 
of £100 in the consols, Icft by the founder, in 
1794, for the purchasc of a cake to be cut every 

welfth-night and divided among the artistes 
employed at Drury Lane Iheatic The B 
commemoration has, during Mi Haiiiss ten 
ancy, assumed the proportions of a sezni0n of 
hterary, artistjc, and dramatic notabilities 

Baden. See Diplomatic 


atelle. See BiLliAkDS 
Islands. Older name Lucayos 
Islands. Strctch between Florida and the 


Greater Antilles Comprise zoo islands o1 


rocky islets, 25 of which arc inhabitcd = Arer 
44,66 aq m, pop 43521 —Ihe chicf island 
politica 1s New Providence (85 sq m), 
on which 1s the capital, Nassau, pop 12,000, 


a eH and handsome city, and a wintcl 
health resort for Amciicans and West Indians 
Other islands are Andios, Eicuthcra, Gicat 
and Little Bahama, Abaco, Inagua, etc The 
southernmost, Turk s and Cacos Isiands, have 
been annexed to Jamaioa Formation of cal 
careous rock, generally Jow Sinall isicts, 
called Cays, are of coral Navigation difficult 
and wrecks fiequent Climate healthy and 
pleasant, but hurricancs and long dioughts 


occur Water found by sinking cry 
fertile. Much forest of valuable timbers 
Cattle largely reared Lxports spongcs, 


turtles, pineapples, and othc: fiuit, a little 
sugar, and cocoanut Cotton giowing has 
fallen off Great forme: salt industiy now 
crippled by American protective tariffs Re 
sources very inadequately developed —Govern 
ment 1s representative There 1s a Governor 
and Executive, a Legislative Council and a 
House of Assembly For latest statistics see 
BRITISH EMPIRE, etc (table) San Salvador 
either Cat Island or Watling Island, probably 
the latte.) where Columbus first landed 1n 
Americais one of thc Bahamas The Spaniards 
deported the aborigines as slaves First colo 
niged by English in 1629 «= Alternat«ly held by 
Spanish, English, and Buccaneers till 1783, since 
when a British colony Consult Lady Biasseys 
“The Trades, the Tropics, etc ”, Blakes ‘‘ [ry 
the Bahamas,” in Fortnightly Revicu, 1886, 
Powles’ and Smith's “ Bahamas ' 

Alexander, LL TD, b at Aberdcen, 
18:8 Educated at the Univer sity of that city, 
where he graduated 40 He early distin 
guished himselt as a student of both mental 
and natural philosophy, and 1n ‘45 accepted the 
chair of Natural = ulosopy in the Andersonian 
Univ. of Glasgow, whi e occupied only tor 
a few monthe He was appointed Assistant- 


Secretary to the Metropolitan Sanitary Com- 
mission in’47, and to the General Board of 
Health in‘'so He had previously commenced 
his career as a philosophical writer by contri- 
buting to the Westminster Review, to ‘‘Cham- 
bers School Series and ‘ Information for the 
People’ Ihe publication of ‘' The Senses and 
the {ntellect,” in ’s5s, and ‘* The Emotions and the 
Will,” established his 1cputation as one of the 
piofoundest imvcstigatois of paycholog ica 
problems His othe: important works include 
‘(Mental and Moral Science “Logic, De- 
ductive and Inductive’, ‘‘Mind and Body— 
Theories of their Relation , ‘‘ Education as a 
Science, a biography of James Mill, and per 
sonal recollections of John Stuart Mill 10 
fessor Bain has also edited the mino: works of 
Geor ge Grote, of whom hes the literary execu- 
to1, and anew cdition of whose celebrated His- 
tory of Gicece he is now Prepeuing He was 
PEs Regius Professor of Logic inthe Univ. 
of Aberdeen, 60, and Lord Reotor of that Umv 
in 8r (the year after his returement from his 
professorial dutics), and 1e elected 84 Ap- 
vinted ]Txiumncr in lTogic 57, and Moral 
Philosophy inthe Unix of London, and in 
58 Examine in Moral Science at the India 
Civil Service I xaminations To hoth thesc 
offices he was fiequently 1e elected 

Baird Lectures I he late Mr James Baird, of 
Gartsherrie (1802 76), the founder of the lectures 
calicd after his nime, was a Scottish iron 
master and coal owncr of immense wealth, and 
of a proportionate beneficcnre He was, before 
all, a piinccly benefactor to the Established 
Church of Scotland, for whose bencfit, in 73, he 
conveyed to a spccially appointed « Burd 
Trust” a gift of £500,0m, ‘to assist in provid 
ing the mcains of mceting or 12t least as far as 
possible promoting the mitigation of spiritual 
destitution among thc population of Scot 
land = In the course of the meeting of the 
General Assembly of the Chuich of Scotland, 
in May 72, Mr Baird declared his “intention to 
found a lecturcship, to be called ‘Ihe Baird 
Lecture,’ for the Wlustration and the defcnce 
of the vital truths of Christianity, as well 
as for the promotion of Christian aowied e 
and Christian work genciailly, and for the 
exposure and refutation of all error and 
unbehhef Ihe deed of trust executed in pur- 
suance of the intention so announced directed 
the trustees ‘‘to hold an annual sum of £220 
out of the revenue of the funds under their 
chai ge foi the purposes of said Lectureship ”’ 
The conditions and terms of the ncumbency of the 
lectureship are, 1n the words of the same deed, 
that (1) ‘‘the lecture: shall be a minister of the 
foresaid Church of Scotland who shall have 
served the cure ofa parish for not less than five 
ears, or a minister of any of the Scottish 
rxesbyterian Churches who shall have served 
as pastor of a congregation for a similar period 
in his own Church, and in making the appoint- 
‘ a -4 a2 % « 4 a t - . a 


, 
choose a man of piety, ability, and learning, 
and who 15 approved and reputed sound in all 
the esscntials of Christian truth, as set forth 
‘in a dedatory statement already issued by the 
founder ’ of what 1s meant by sound religious 
principles (8%) Phe lecture: shall be appointed 
annually in the month of Ap OY my said 
trustees, and the appointment s be made 
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at a meeting of the trustees to be called for the 
purpose, and heldinGlasgow. (8) The lecture: 
shall deliver a course of not less than six 
lectures on _any subject of theology, Christian 
evidences, Christian work, Christian missions, 
Church government, and Church organisations, 
or on such subject relative thereto as the 
trustees shall from year to year fix in concert 
with the lecturer (4) [he lectures shall 
be delivered publicly at any time during the 
months of January and February in each year, 
in Glasgow, and also, 1f required, in such other 
one of the Scottish peers towns as ma 
from time to time be appointed by the trustees 
The firat Baird lecturer, as stipulated under the 
foundation, was the Rev Robert Jamieson, D D, 
minister of St Pauls Parish Church, Glasgow, 
who had been Mode1ator of the General 
Assembly in which M: Baird had announced 
his intention to institute the lecturcship Dr 
pamicenn who chose for his subjcct The 

spiration of the Holy Scriptures, delivcied his 
lectures 1n 73, and amongst the more remark- 
able of the subsequent lectures have been the 
two series delivcred by the Rev Robert Flnt, 
DD,LLD, Protessor of Divinity in the Um 
versity of Cdinbur h, who, in 76 and 77 
treated severally of Theism and Anti Theistic 
Theories In 8: Dr George Matheson, minister 
of Innellan, dehvcied a noticeable series of 
lectures on the ‘Natural Elements of Revealed 
Theology”, and in 83 the Rey Wilham Purdie 
Dickson, DD, Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Glasgow, contributed a course of 
lectures on ‘St Paul's Use of the terms Flesh 
and Spirit ”’ 

Baker, Sir Samuel White, onc of the most 
inticpid and successtul of modein cxploicis, 
was first brought into notice by the cstiblish 
ment of a mountain colonyin Ccylon, it Newera 
Lilia, in 47, of which an inteicsting account 
18 given in his ‘Eight Years Wanderings in Cey 
lon” In 61 he oi anised at his own cost and 
conducted an expcdition fur the discovery of 
the sources of the Nile In this expedition he 
was accompanicd by his wift, who 15 a daugh 
ter. of M Tinnmian von Sass” Having 1eached 
the junction of the Athara with the Nile on 
‘hig 13th, he explored the basin of the Blue 

ile, and in func 62 madc his way to Khar- 
toum, where he o1gamscd a patty to cxplore 
the course of the Whitc Nile He sct out on 
this journcy in Dec 062, and in the following 
Febiuary arrived at Gondohoio, whcre he 
met Captains Speke and Grant, who had 
staited fiom Zanzibi on a similar qucst, and 
reported having 1cached Victoiia Nyanza, 
which they beheved to be the source of the 
great river Bake having assisted thcm to go 
on to Khaitoum, reeolved to follow up then 
discoveries, and without eithe: interpreter or 

uide, and in face of many difficulties and 

angers, set out from Gondokoro on March 26th, 
63, anda bel aftcrwai ds sighted the waters of 
a great lake which he called the Albert Nyanza 
For this discovery the Royal gpa aphical 
Society awaided him the Victoria gold medal, 
and Her Majesty confi red upon him the honour 
of kmghthood In 69 he undcrtook a success- 
ful expedition into Central Afiica on behalt of 
the Khedive, and in 19 was sent by the British 
Govt. to investigate the resources of Cyprus 
He has since undertaken journeys through 
Syria, India, Japan, and Amcrica Hs wor 
consist of narratives of his travels, and some 
of them have run through several editions 
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He 13 a Gold Medallist of the Geographical 
Society of Paris, and has received the Order 
of thefs1and Cordon of the Medjidie 
our, Rt Hon. Arthur James, MP, 

F RS, Chief Secretary of State for Ireland, was 
born 1848, and educated at Eton and Trin Coll. 
Camb He entered Parhament in ’74 as M P 
‘or Hertford, which constituency he :epresented 
until 85, when he was elected for East Man- 
chester, for which he still sits By his work 
entitled ‘‘A Defence of Philosophic Doubt,” 
Mr B gave promise of abilities which could 
hardly have tailed to win recognition by the 
Conset vative pat » even had he not been 
connected by family tres with Lord Salisbu 
Mr B s mothe isa sister of the noble Marquis 
He acted as private secretary to his uncle at 
the Foreign Office during the critical period 
78 80, when the Berlin J1reaty was negotiated 
He was President of the Local Government Board 
in Loid Salisburys first Administration, and 
on the return of his lordship to power 1n 86, 
after serving for a short time as Secretary for 
Scotland, was appointed Sccretary for Ireland 
Mr B introduced the Coercion Bill of 1886, 
and since 1t5 adoption has energetically 
devotcd himself to the enforcement of its 
provisions Mi 3B 5 1teputation as a patiha 
mentary d« bate: rose considerably duting the 
animated debates which preceded and followed 
the enactment of that measure He 1s Lord 
Rector of the Univ of St Andrews, and an 
hon LL D of Edinburgh and of Cambridge In 
April ’88 Mi B was entertained at a banquet 
given by the National Union of Conservative 
Associations at St Jamess Hall In October 
there ensued a coriespondence 1n the 7imes in 
consequence of a speech by Mr O Brien 
(gz) Mi B, together with Sir F Leighton 
(gz) received last year the freedom of the 
Grocers’ Company [ic also read a pape: on 
“Positivism at the Church Congress (qv ) 

Balkh Ihe Amcer of Afghanistan controls 
- ni territory north of the Hindoo Koosh, 
called Afghan Turkestan, the capital of which 
13 Balkh If the Russians march upon India 
from Turkestan va Cabul, they must first take 
Balkh, or Mazar-1-Shenf, as the Afghans call 
the town they have erected near the site of 
that ancient city Hence Balkhisa sort of key 
to Cabul, although more as a basis of close 
intripue than in a military sense, as the passes 
of ihe Hindoo Koosh, closed by snow sx 
months of the ycar, afford a protection lacking 
in the case of Herat The Ameer maintains a 
stiong garrison at Balkh, and from 1t despatches 
the troops that guriison the rest of the territory 
between the Hindoo Koosh and river Oxus. 

Ball, Sir Robert Stawell, LL D,FRS.,b 
at Dublin July rst, 1840 Educated at Chester 
by Dr Brindley Appointed Andrews Professor 
of Astronomy in the University of Dublin and 
Royal Astronomer ot Ireland (1874) He 1s the 
author of several works, besides many papers on 
mathematics, astronomy, and physical science 
In various publications He has frequently 
lectured on astronomy in the leading institu- 
tions in the United Kingdom, and delivered 
‘““Christmas Lectures on Astronomy” at the 
Royal Institution (188182) The honour of 
knighthood was conferred upon him in 86, 

Ballooning. The art of aerial navigation, or 
rather ot researches into its principles, 1s said 
to date from the fourteenth century. The first 
ascent recorded was by the brothers 
by means of a fire balloon, at Aunonay, 1n 1783; 
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and MM Robert and Charles were the first to 
use & ayercnen balloon for a similar purpose 
at Paris in the following month The folowing 
are the chef events since our last issue (to 
which we would refer the reader tor a detailed 
history up to this point) —In Jan '88 a meeting 
of aeronants was held at Paris, under the 
1esidency of M de Fouvielle, when M Villa 
Paris ave an account of his introduction of 
captive cons into China, as 1ecorded in 
our last volume No one, he said, could be 
persuaded to ascend till the Viceroy of Pctchili 
set the cxamDIe, when 3.0, including mandarins 
of the highest rank, tried the expernment 
On apo 1st an aeronautical exhibition was 
opened at Va when thcre was, amongst 
other things, a coJlection of twclve balloons, all 
inflated, and varying fiom the seg shipe to 
the Lng In May it was 1eported fiom Patis 
that M Jovis was piepaiing a special ‘ Atlantic 
aw ahip, with which he hoped to cross from 
Ncw York to some point in Noithein Luiope 
wy the autumn = The balloon was to be about 
gov feet high, and have a cubic measurement of 
BomMec 25,000 metics The weight wis to be 
about 4,500 lb, or with cu, pissengers, etc, 
about double,that Ihe car, being squarc, was 
to have a woodcn deck, rising above which was 
a quarter deck 1c1ched by aladdei Lhe aero 
vaut, accompanied by five friends expected to 
reach Ireland or Northern I urope in 34 days 
the whole apparatus was expcctcd to cost 
£8,000 Some scnsition was ciused by the 
announcemcnt that on the Whitsuntide Bank 
Holiday (May e1st) a lad profession u 
known as Leona Dare would ascend from the 
the Ciystal Palace, Sydenham, hanging to 1 
tiapeze, attached to a balloon, by her tceth only 
Theteal nature of this ‘ feat, howcver, wasex 
lained in the Llouse of Commons bythe Home 
ecrctary, who stated (June 7th) that she was 
further suspended from the car On July 28th 
the aeronaut 1eferred toin ou last volume, who 
safely descended (July 6th, 87) from a balloon 
when 5,000 {t high by means ofa parachute, at 
Quincy, Illinois, commenced a series of highly 
successful expeliments in England, at the 
Alexandra Palace, Muswell Hill Professor 
Baldwin's method 1s to attach the parachute in 
collapsed form to the side of his balloon, and he 
ascends seated 1n a loop of 1ope fastened to a 
cross bar underneath the balloon itself On 
reaching any height from which he considers it 
safe to descend, he pulls a rope which erthe1 
opens the escape valve of the balloon orslts the 
silk, and immediately casts himself off, holding 
on te ailing from which the 1opes of his para 
chute iadiate, His weight detaches him fiom 
the balloon and he drops like a stone for at 
least roo ft , when the action of the rapid descent 
causes the upper portion of the parachute to 
expand and the dating aeronaut floats to eaith 
slowly and with no little grace The special 
feature ofthe parachute 1s that it has a ciuicular 
orifice at the top and thus the descent 1s 
steadied The opening of the valve of the 
balloon causes it to collapse and come down 
Baldwin made a number of successful ascents 
and descenta, his ears method attracting 
no little attention trom scientists and military 
men, home and foreign The only apparent 
rea, if they may be so descn 
opvasional escapes of the balloon, the valve 
cord ap tly not acting, and the aerial 
machine floating to some distance before comin 
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aeronaut, ascended from the Insh Exhhntion, 
London, intending to take a party of three 
besides an assistant to Vienna They 
descended at Kimbolton in Hunts the same 
evening, whence two ofthe passengers returned 
by train The remainder ascended again next 
morning at six oclock, but entering a thick 
mist were obliged to approach the earth three 
times to find their way In the end ape 
that they were being driven out to the No 
Sea, the balloon returned to earth finally at 
8 30, the descent being made at sey, 18 
well hnown acronaut (Mr Simmons) met with 
his death under melancholy circumstances on 
fg ust 27th With two companions, Messrs 
Field and Myers, he ascended from the Irish 
Exhibition in the afternoon, the intention 
being to proceed to the Continent In the 
evening the aeronaut decided to descend at 
Ulung, in kssex, the giappling 11 ons caught in 
one of thrce elm tiecs, when the balloon came 
down with a bump, sprang up again, struck a 
ticc, and the silk bursting, the car was dashed 
to the ground with grcat violence Mr Sim- 
mons had his skull fractured and died a few 
hours afterwards, Mr Field had a broken 
thigh, and Mr Myeis escaped with a severe 
shaking Another accident happened on 
August 29th at Willenhall, ncar Wolverhampton 
A billoonist namcd | emprer, of Birmingham, 
accompinied by a local surgeon named Tonks, 
attempted an ascent, but the billoon struck a 
housc and bust, and both the occupants of the 
car were injured It was reported in the Paris 
/ wary of September roth that Commandant 
Renard hid discovercd a method of steering 
balloons, ind that a complete apparatus was in 
course of constiuctionat Meudon Lhe balloon 
wis to be furnished with a new motor 500 
hilogiammcs 1n weight, of 50 horse power, to 
produce a speed of sixty miles an hour, and be 
navigable im any direction except in an actual 
gale Maal news received in England reported 
a shocking accident as having occurred on 
September 26th at the central Oanada Exhibition 
Ottawa A Professor Walliams was announc 
to ascend with a balloon 1,000 ft, and then 
drop to cirth by means ofa parachute When 
the crowd, who weie holding the balloon down, 
were told to let go, all did so but one young 
man named Wensley, who was whisked into 
the au, holding on to the rope, before he 
1calised his position He fell from the height 
of about 3,000 feet, turned a somersault, and 
came upon thé earth flat, being terribly 
mangled, and of course killed Walliams came 
down 1n safety, quite unconscious of the tragedy 
On October 14th, 21st and 28th, ainterestin 
balloon races, for a charitable object, took pla 
fiom Pans, there being six, eight, and ten cqm- 
etitors respectively A mah named Charles 
Migene made a successful parachute descent 
in the same manne: as Baldwin at Lea Bridge 
Road, near London, on October 27th n 
November soth, Higgins made a successful para 
chute descent at Leicester, the height attained 
being 4,000 tt — ARY BALLOONING, A 
painful sensation was caused by a published 
announce ie eae eb ith, 68, a Ppt 
. Templer, of the 8s Roya es, 
second in command of the heronsationl School at 
of Military Engineering at Ohatham, had 
been placed under arrest for divulging scientific 
secrets In connection with his department, the 
from a tender which 
came from Birmingham for the supply of steel 
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tubes to contain reserve supplies of gas A 
further statement appeared to the effect that 
the appliances used in the Italian Expedition 
to East Africa were based on the secret English 
designs, which led to disclaimers from Messrs 
Howard Lane & Co, of London and Birming 
ham are rath), and Mr Delward of the Nor 
denfelt Company On April sth a general 
court-martial assembled at Chatham for the 
tnal of Major Templer, on eight charges , and 
& mass of evidence was given, special reference 
being made to acharge of having visited Bir 
mingham and assisted in the construction of a 
balloon there The major was honourably ao 
ar at the end of the inquiry on April oth 
n the House of Commons on April :9th, the 
Becretary for War, in reply to questions said 
that the secret which Major Llemple: was 
charged with revealing related to the skins of 
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to the authorities of the University of Oxford in 
poveu trust for the endowment of ight 

ty Lecture Sermons," to be established for 
ever ingthe said University, and to be preached 
ann at Great 8t Mary's, their delivery 
being fcllowed by publioation, within two 
months of the conclusion of the course, at the 
expense of the estate The eight lectures thus 
endowed are preached, 1n accordance with the 
founder s directions, on as many Sunday morn- 
ings ir full term, ‘between the commence- 


- ment of the last month in Lent Term and the 


balloons, but the result of the court mirtial : 


had absolutely cleared the 1ccused who would 
resume his duties at Chatham and be re 
imbursed any expense he had becn put to —In 
connection with the above mcntioned balloon 
exhibition at Vienna in Apiil, it trinspired 
that the Austrian army was the only one in 
Europe without an aeronautical department 
From the same city 2t was i1epoited on 
April 26th that a speoial commission of Russian 
army and navy officers had been miking some 
interesting experiments with balloon signalling 
at Kinburn, mouth of the river Dnieper The 
balloons were mide of transpirent linen ind 
filled with gas The body of the balloon was 
connected by a wire with an electric battery 
placed on the ground, and this it a height of 
2,000 metres mide the light inside the balloon 
visible for several miles On My 1¢th the 
Richter Mayert gas producer, for military use in 
the field, was tried at Firstenwalde near 
Berlin in appearance the engine looks like 
a road or threshing machine, miy be fed with 
any kind of fuel, and will produce enough 
hydrogen gas for a captive billoon in two 
hours Drawn by six horses it 1s said 1t may 
be taken wherever a ficld gun can go but if 
necessary it mty be left 1t the base of supply 
and there fill the gas tubes for further trains 
port, the object being at least to obviate the 
carrying of gas cylinders for long distances as 
in the case of the Biitish army The Prussian 
War Minister has adopted the invention At 
Toulon on July 17th an experiment was m ide 
when a captive balloon wis sent up ind its 
occupant, a naval officer, kept himself in tele 
phonic communication, for observation pur poses 
with the frigate /ndomptable It was reported 
from Pais under date August 22nd, that on 
the previous evening 1 oon with three 
occupants ascended from Berchem, near Antwerp 
on the previous evening fo1 military fee oses 
The balloon was swept away to the North ‘Sea, 
into which it fell, but the three occupints were 
pated up by HMS Warnor and landed at 
nkir 
Bampton Lectures ,These lectures are 
named after their founder, the Rev John Bam 
ton, who was educated at Trin Coll , Oxfor 
where he took the degree of B A. 1n 1709, and 
proceeded MA 1n 1712 Bevis. taken holy 
orders, he was collated, April 29th, 1718, to the 
bend of Minor Pars Altaris in Salisbury 
edral, in which he was installed on the 
Th of the following month He continued to 
old this preferment until his death, in 1751 
By his will he bequeathed his lands and estates 


end of the third week nm Advent Term, u 
either of the following subjects Jo con 
and establish the Christian faith, and to con- 
fute all heretics and schismatics—upon the 
Divine authority of the Holy Scriptures—upon 
the authority of the writings of the primitive 
kathers, as to the faith and practice of the 
poautiye Church—upon the Divinity of our 
ord and Saviour fesus Christ—upon the 
Divinity of the Holy Ghost—upon the articles 
of the Christian faith, as comprehended In the 
Apostles and Niccne Creeds The Lecturer 
who must be at least a Master of Arts of Oxford 
o1 Cambridge, 1s chosen yearly by the heads of 
Colleges on the fouith Tuesday in Lastcr term 
No onc can be chosen a second time’ For 
some reason or other the Bampton endowment 
did not become < perative until nearly thirty 
ears after the death of the founder, the first 
ecturer being the Rev James Bandinel, D D, of 
Jesus College, and Public Orator of the Um 
versity who inaujurated a long and generally 
distinguished succession of annual courses in 
1780 From that time, with three exceptions, 
therc has bcen tn unbroken series of lectures— 
the exceptions being 1n the years 1834 and 1835, 
when no appointment was made on account of 
otha inevitable deminds upon the funds, and 
in 1841, when the late Bishop Wilberforce was 
unible, owing to the dcath of his wile, to 
occupy the Iccturcship to which he had been 
appointed, and fur which he had carefully pie 
pated ‘The value of the Bampton Lectureship, 
at 1tS institution, was estimated to be about 
£1204 ycar, andthe Orford Uni ersity Calendar 
for 88 says that ‘ the estate provided for 
the endowment now produces {aco to each 
lecture: Ihere has been, therefore, no very 
considerable increisc im the relative value o 
thc?cmolument of the office, which has been 
almost exclusively 1eservcd for the members 
of Cinon Bimptcn s own Unive sity of Oxford 
It 15 undcrst iting the case to say that there arc 
not half 1dozcn namcs of Cambridge Masters 
of Art who arc equilly eligible in the terms of 
the founders will in the roll of Bampton 
lecturers Lhe moumbenoy of the L p 
has long been Be ips as the cause, the pro 
mise, 01 the indication of eminence, as the 
distinction of men who either—as in a few 
cases—had attaincd, 01, as in a greater number 
of instance> were In proccss oO arg oes een 
highest digmities in the Church of England 
The first Hampton lecture: after Dr Bandinel 
who claims an impeiative mention was the 
Rev George Stanley Faber, AM, Fellow of 
Lincoln Coll , who, 1n_ 1801, delivered a course 
of lectures entitled, Horm Mosaics, or, a View 
of the Mosaical Reoords, ,with to their 
Comoidence with Profane Au , their In 
ternal Oredibility, and their Connection with 
Ohristian In 12 the lecturer was the Rev 
Richard t, afterwards successively Bishop 
of Killaloe, and of Down, Connor, and Dromore 
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Dr. William van afterwards success- 
ively Bishop of Liandaff and Durham lectured 
in 34, and was followed the next year by 
ald Heber, afterwards the first ge ed ed 
Calcutta In 22 the Rev Richard Whately, 
who finally became Archbishop of Dublin, was 
the lecturer, and in 27 the xz Hart 
, then Professor of Poetry at Oxford, 

and afte: wards Dean of St Pauls, delivered a 
course of lectures on The Character and Conduct 
of the Apostles conmdered as an Evidence of 
Christian: The Rev Renn Dickson Hampden, 
afterwards Bishop of Hereford, was the 
lecturer in 32, when he delivered a course on 
The Soholastic Philosophy considered in its Re 
lation to Christian Theology In 47 Dr Walter 
ey Bishop of Sodor and Man, 
delivered only two lectures before his death, 
April arst, and these, with twe more icady for 
delivery, and some other discouises, were 
ublished as The Supremacy of Holy Scripture 
e Bampton Lectures for 58 weie delivered 

by Henry Longville , BD, Reader in 
Moral and Mctaphysical Philosophy at Magda 
len Coll, and aftcrwards Dean of St Pauls 
whose subject, The Limits of Religious Thought 
Examined and his mcthodot tieatingit gave rise 
to considerable discussion Ihe list of later 


Wordsworth, 81, now Bishop of Salisbury, Dr 
Temple, Bishop of I xcter, and now Bishop of 
London, who, in 84 discussed The Relations 
between Religion and Science Archdeacon Farrar, 
who, 1n 85, reviewcd the History of Interpreta- 
tion Dr William Boyd C ter, Lord Bishop 
of Ripon, 87, and the Robert Edward 
Bartlett, MA’ whose Lectures for '88 have 
recently been published 


Bangor, Rt Rev James Colquhoun Cam 
pell, D D Bishopof, b 1813,at Stoncfcld, Argyle 
shiie Educated at Irm Coll Cimb where 
he graduated in honours in 36 Appointed 
vicar of Roath, Glamo1 exes 39, 1¢ecto1 of 
Merthyr Tydvil_ 44, and Archdeacon of Llandatt 
’s7, which post he continued to fill till 59, when 
he was nommated to the sec of Bangor 

Bangweolo Lake See Conco FREF Statr 

armassin. A state and Dutch settle 
ment in Borneo (q v ) 

Bank of land (for its history see ed 87) 
Projected by Wilham Paterson, whose proposal 
for the samc was laid before the Govcrnmentin 
the year 1691 Three years later the Bank was 
established, starting its operations with a loan 
to the Government of £1,200,000 at 8 pe) cent 
secured on taxes [he Bank Charter, granted 
for eleven ycars, appointed a governor and 
twenty fou. directois to be elected annually 
from members of the company 8 asl of at 
least £500 stock Oonsult ‘ e First Nine 
Years of the Bank of England,’ by Prof 
Thorold Rogers (Clarendon Press), 87 

Bank Holidays he Act, which declared 
that certain days in the yeai should be kept 
as public holidays, was biought in by Su John 
Lubbock, and passed May asth, 1871 The 
holidays are, in and Ireland Easter 
Monday, t Monday, First Monday in 
August, and Boxing Day (unless Sunday) 
Bootland . New Years Day, Chrstmas Day 

t should either fall on Sunday, then the 
oliowing Monday), Good Friday, First Monday 
in May, and Firat Monday in August. 
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Banking Law in ’88 Seveial important 
decisions affecting banking companies have 
been given during the past B hae In the case 
of Willams vw The Colonial Bank, three execu 
tors, finding in the estate, which they ad 
ministered 121 certificates, each of ten shares, 
in the New York Central Railway, sent them 
to stockbrokers to be fo: warded to New York 
and there registered The indorsements con- 
tained transfer forms which the executors 
signed in blank The stockbrokers, however 
pledged the certificates with two banks, an 
subsequently became bankrupt The execu 
tors thereupon sought to recover the shares, 
but the banks, which knew nothing of the 
fraud, refused to surrender them Mr anus 
Kekcwich held that, as the bankers had acted 
honestly, they had a valid charge on the 
shares ‘The Court of Appeal, however, decided 
(May 88) that the shares were not negotiable, 
and that the absence of a certificate of transfer 
In accordance with the requirements stated in 
the endorsement ought to have put the bankers 


on inquiry’ He Lage ho Satan to be 
entered for the plaintiffs—The case of the 
London and Oounty Banking Company : The 
London and River Pilate B wrose out of the 


Warden and Watters frauds of 83 The 
question was which of the two banks was to 
sufter by these frauds, so fir as they concerned 
a certain number of nec: otiable securities which 
had been stolen b arden from the stion 

100m of the River Plate Bank (of which Bank 
he was manager), handed by him to his con 
federate Watters an outside broker, Pecks by 
Watters with Messrs Capps & Record to 
secure advances, pledged again by the latter 
with the London and County Bank, 1e obtained 
from the Iondon and County Bank by a 
chc que (subsequently dishonoured) drawn by 
Capps or Record bona fid« against a fictitious 
chcque of Watters, and so passed back by 
Watters and Warden to the possession of the 
River Plate Bank 1n order to pass the audit, 
but with the intention of again stealing them, 
and passing them back again by the same 
channel as soon as they had been placed before 
the auditois The point of law arising out of 
this extraordinary state of facts was whether 
the defendants the Rivei Plate Bank, could be 
considered holders fo1 value of these securities 
so returned into thc possession, as against 
the plaintiffs the London and County Bank, 
who had recently givcnvaluc foi them, and who 
contended that they had been dispossessed of 
them by iraud = ihe Court of Appeal, affiim 
ing the decision of Mr Justice Manisty, 
answeied the question in favour of the de 
fendants Another case which seemstoinvolve 
some haidship ts that of Vaghanov The Bank 
of England (Nov 88) Messrs Vaghanos 
clerk, who 1s now undci going ten years penal 
selvitude, forged Russian acceptances to the 
amount of £71,500 They were indorsed in the 
ordinary way by the firm and cashed by the 
bank, who could not tcll whether the bills 
were forged or not Mr ustice Charles 
decided, however, that the bank must be held 
responsible — The question whether a bankin 

cul guar don authorise payments for the benefit 
of the family of an important officer who has 
died while 1n their service, was raised in the 
case of Henderson v The Bank of Australasia 
Phe plaintiff sought to restrain the directors 
from making any such payment, on the ground 
that it was beyond the scope and object of the 
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company, but Mr Justice North held that the 
directors might make such payments where 
they were conducive to the interests of the 
com In this case the beneficial effect 
likely to be produced was the attraction of the 
best men to the service of the company Ii 
a mayority of the shareholders weie opposed 
to this action 1t was clear that they had 
their remedy without coming to the Court of 


Chancery 

Act, °83 Upon the commis 
sion of an act of bankruptcy by a debtor, 
any of his creditors (with ceitain exceptions 
specified by the Act) may present to the court 
a bankruptcy petition verified by affidavit 
Upon this petition the court may make a re 
celving orde1, whereby an official receiver 
(appointed by the Board of lrade) 1s constituted 
receiver of the debtors property This oider 
18 followed by a publu sitting of the count, at 
which the debtor is examined as to his affairs 
A general meeting of creditors 1s to be hcid as 
soon as may be atte: the mahing of thc 1ecelv ing, 
order, and 1s to decide whethei or no the 
debtor 1s to be ad) uaReS bankrupt A compost 
tion must be approved at a subsequent meeting 
by a majority in number representing three 
fourths in value of the creditors, and must be 
confirmed by the court It a composition 15 
not accepted, the debtor must be adjudzed 
bankrupt, and thc creditors may either appoint 
a trustee in bankruptcy, or leave his app unt 
ment to the committee of mspection (a com 
mittce of not less thin three, nor mor than 
five, chosen by the creditois fiom among them 
selves, meeting at Icast once a month and 
looking after their interests) Lhedcbto: must 
attend the first meeting of his creditors «and 
give such information i they require, be sides 
giving, at all times, any informition uscful in 
the realisation of his prop rty and its distribu 
tion among his creditors At any time ifte: 
adjudication the bankrupt may apply for hr 
disch which the Court my grint it it: 
discretion, but not if he has committed iw 
misdcmeanour under the Act, o: under fF ut I 
of the Debtors Act 189 An adjudu ition of 
bankruptc }, disqualifies for sitting in cithcr 
House of Parliament, and for acting as justice 
of the peace, town councillor, guudiin of the 
poor, etc € disqualifi ition ceases if the 
adjudication be annulled, or if he be disch urged 
with acertificate that his bankiuptcy wis oc 
casioned by no misconduct on his put Lhe 
pro divisible among the creditors d es not 
Include the bankrupts tools (if any) or the 
aoeaeeeeh bedding and apparel of hims If, his 
wife, and children, not excceding £20alto,,cther 
The first dividend 1s to be declarcd wd dis 
tributed within four months after thc first 
meeting of creditors, and subsequent dividends 
at intervals of not less than six months In 
the distribution, all local rates due at the date 
of the receiving order which have beconie pay 
able within the twelve months preceding, all 
taxes assessed up to the sth Apri! next betore 
the date of the receiving order, and not exceed 
ing one years assessment, and all wages of 
any servant, clerk, laboure:, or workman due 
in respect of services rendered within four 
months before the date of the receiving orde: 
and not exceeding £s0, must be paid in full 
im priority to all other debts Any person to 
whom rent is due from the bankrupt may either 
before or after the commencement of the bank- 
ruptcy distrain upon the bankrupt’s goods for 
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one year’s rent The Act does not, except in 
so far as ex ape provided, extend to either 
Scotland or trelan The courts having juris 
diction en Banuptcy are the High Court and 
the county courts Bankruptcy eng and 
Olosure Act, 87, provides a means for the dis 
charge of a bankrupt under the repealed Bank 
1uptcy Acts, and for closing proceedings unde 
the Act of 6 
Bankruptcy of Peers and Members of 
sae ee Te OF Pe, an 
8 an e ongimn of ban 
ing in England in anything like the modern 
sense of the term dates from the foundation of 
the Bank of England, inthe reign of William ITI 
Charles II hid 1uined the credit of the Lx 
cheque: by seizing the gold lodged with the 
Goveinment for safe kceping, and as a 
consequence William III found it impossible 
to borrow money for carrying on his wats It 
wis then that the schcme for the formation of 
the Bank of England was brought forward and 
cirricd Ihc Bank made advances to the 
Government and in return became sole keeper 
of the Government balances and the only 
joint stock bank peimuitted to issue notes in 
ot neu London The foimation of othe: joint 
stock binks in England dites fiom 1826, when 
the di astious panic of the preceding ycu, 
ittuibuted to the bad mainugemcnt of tHe 
country Piva banks, enabled the ministry 
to compc! the Bank of England to give up somc 
of the privileges of 1ts charter: It wis ult 
matcly agreed that joint stock banks should be 
formed beyond a1adius of sixty five miles from 
the Mctropolis Oountry joint stock banks, how 
ever, did not spiing up very tapidly at first, 
and it was not until the prospe1ous yetrs 33 36 
thit any considerable inc tease in their number 
took place Upwards of forty banks wete 
estiblished in 36 ©The creation of joint stock 
binks in London arose from a discovery made 
in zz that the Bank Charter Act did not pro- 
lubit yoint sto k banks being foimed in London 
to carty on business on the lincs adopted by 
London piivite banks Ihe Banks charte: 
give the Bank of England the exclusive privs 
lege of issuing notcs payable on demand, but it 
did not give it the exclusive privilege of receiv 
ing deposits In the olddays, when the charter 
was frained, the term banking refcired chic fly 
to the issue of notes, deposit banking benny, 
hardly known The icsult of this discover 
was the introduction of 2 clause into the Ban 
Act of 83 permitting joint stock banks to be 
formcd 1n 1 ondon, providing they did not 1ssue 
notes The London and Westminster and London 
Joint Stook banks were foomedin 36, the Union 
and London and Oounty in 39, followed at inter- 
vals by others For several years after this 
pettod many legal questions dented peas: the 
acceptance of bills, the power of suing for debts, 
cic, arose from time to time, and constantl 
embarrassed the operations of the joint stoc 
banks All these disabilities, howeve:, were 
finally swept away by the Joint Stock Banking 
Act of 44 It was not, however, {ill 58 that an 


Act was passed permitting the creation of joint 
stock banks with limited liabil: The failures 
of the City of G and West of 

about another important 


banks, 1n ‘78 hag t 
alteration of the law respecting the liability 
of banke The ruin caused by those two 
Sears or drew the attention of the public 
to the hardehips of the system of unlinuted 
hability, and In ’79 an Act was passed to 
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establish “reserve liahlity” The essentzal 
element of “reserve lability ” is that a portion 
of the bank’s uncalled capital shall be set 
aside to be called up only in case of faikire, and 
for the 0 Banking practices 
1n Eng and and Scotland differ in many respects, 
but the cardinal distinction between the two 
systems lies in the power granted to Scotch 
banks of issuing notes not convertible except 
at the head office It 1s entirely owing to this 
privilege that the Scotch banks are able to 
open so many branches There 1s no necessity 
to keep gold reserves at the branches , a parcel 
of bank notes 15 all that 1s wanted The Act 
of ’45 regulating Scotch bank issues prohibits 
any new bank that may be opened in Scotland 
from issuing notes, and it 15 easy to see thit 
this proviso renders banking in Scotland a 
monopoly The Insh banks are also permitted 
to issue notes jike the Scotch banks but in 
thei case all notes are payable ‘at the place 
or places where they have been issued or aie 
wsaued Thus the banks in Ireland, unlike 
the Scotch banks, must keep some gold at 
every branch In England no banks located 
in London are permitted to issue notes, and 
even when an English country bank wishes to 
enter London it 1s compelled to give up its 
bank note issue, should it have any Nonew 
bank starting business in England 15 allowed 
to issue notes At present the total note circula 
tion of the country private and joint stock banks 
1s winder 24 millions stei:ling, whilst the note 
circulation of the Bank of England 15 about 25 
millions The Scotoh and Irish banks have a note 
circulation each of 5} millions The total number 
of joint-stock banke established in the United 
Kingdom 1s 185, many of which have numer 
ous and very important bianches’ = Iheir total 
paid-up capital 18 about 470,000,000 The de 
sae held by all the banks in the United 
ingdom, both private and joint stock, are cst 
mated at about 600 millions, the mnorease during 
the last ten yeats be:ng about 90 millions ste1 
ling Judging By ihe ividends pid banking 
in the United Kingdom 15 one of the most 
prosperous of mercantile pursuits 
8 Reserve,The See Monry Marxnct 
Dieting with a view to reducing 
See ed 87 
The Baptists hold that the only 
Scmptural mode of baptism 1s by immersion, 
and that the proper subjects arc ‘ believers — 
persons of ripe age to exercise behef Any 
other baptism they consider to be contrary to 
the original institution, contrary to the example 
of Christ, and also opposed to the spintual 
design of the ordinance Historians, them 
selves not Baptists, have shown that through 
many centuries Baptistic views have been held 
amongst the Waldenses, the Albigenses, the 
Vaudois, the Lollards and Wycliffites For 
merly, on the Continent and 1n England, they 
were © briously called Anabaptists In 1537 
Henry VIII 1ssued a proclamation against their 
— sae pereons who rage Psi t eee 
e their separa’ oe as Partio 
Baptists in 1633, at a meeting house in Wapping 
As early as 1611, many Baptists, because of 
persecution, fled to America, and the feeble rem- 
nant in London pubhshed a esmion of Faith 
z6xz) to vindicate their orthodoxy In 1620 
memonalsed the king for liberty of wor- 
shed n 


corpulence 
Ba. 


p. Confessions of Faith they publi 
r646_ In 1689 a General Assembly of 
in London published a confession in 
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thirty-two articles, and a oni Catechiom, 
after the model of the Assembiy’s Catechism. 
Though Baptists do not formally subscribe to 
any creed, yet there 1s singular harmony of 
behef throughout the body Almost from the 
time of the Reformation Baptists have been 
divided in two sections the “‘ Partioular” (or 
Calvinistic), and the ‘“‘ General” (or Arminian) 
Baptists Both sections numbered 1n 1887 
(latest returns), in the United Kingdom, 2,764 
churches, 3,701 chapels, with 1,198,027 sittings, 
1,860 pastors, 4,118 local preachers, 385 
church members, 458,200 Sun y scholars, 46,786 
teachers ese figures include only those 
churches which have sent returns to the Baptist 
Union A rough estimate of the number of 
membersand scholarsinnon reporting churches 
would give about 10,000 members and 20,000 
scholars additional The colleges for training 
the 1181ng ministry are Bristol, founded 1770; 
Regents Park, 1810, Rawdon, Bradford, be 
Haverfordwest, 1839, Pontypool, 1836 (formerly 
Abergavenny, 1807), Llangollen, 1862, Man- 
chester (Brighton Grove), 1866, the Metro- 
politen Pastors College, 1856, Scotland, the 
heological Hall, 18 e Baptist Foreign 
Mission was originated 1n 1792 (ste MISSIONARY 
SocieT1ESs) Baptist churches are congrega- 
tional in government, holding to the order of 
pastors (bishops) and deacons’ The interests 
of different counties are cared for by 49 local 
associations, and the wider affairs of the 
denomination are attcnded to by the Baptist 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland, formed in 
1831—which Union, while it has no legislative 
authority, 1s adapted to secure united action 
throughout the whole country Of late years 
British and Irish missions have become affi- 
hated with the Union, and the Annuity, Aug 
mentation, and Education Funds have been 
established These societies represent the 
distribution of upwards of £12,000 per annum 
by the Council of the Union, under one 
executive Many of the General Baptists early 
merged into Socinianism, so that in 1770 the 
‘‘New Connexion (Evangelical) became the 
true exponent of neral Baptist views 1n 
the country They have one college for the 
training of the ministry, at Nottingham, estab 
lished in 1797, and also separate foreign and 
home missions, but they are afflhated with the 
Union for general and united action in Christian 
work, and are included in the foregoing sta- 
tistics There are 192 churches, rro pastors 
in charge, 26,500 members, in addition to ro 
churches, 9 agents, and 1 332 members in the 
Forcign Mission field utside the Baptist 
denomination there are the Sootch ‘ 
with ja plural acl ad In England there 
are some 300 Hyper-Oalvinistio Churches It 
1s computed that in the world at large there 
are 37,478 Baptist churches, 22,150 pastors and 
missionaries, and 3,326,542 church members 
During the latter part of ’87 and in ’88, the 
Baptist body was considerably agitated by the 
Down-Grade Question, arising from the with- 
drawal of Rev 0 H Spurgeon (¢ v ) from the 
Baptfst Union, 1n consequence, as he alleged, 
of the Bove tendency on the of that 
body towards heterodox views The position 
remains practically unchanged President of 
the Baptist Umon for the a a Souk nid —— 
Chfford (gv), MA, LL.B.,B Se, D.D 
tary, Rev S H Booth, D. . Bioes of the 
Censult Zhe Baptet Handbook 
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See MARRIAGE 
British West Indian island, 
geographically but not politically one of the 
mdward group Area 166 8q m, pop 
171,860 ~—Divided into eleven parishes Capital 
Pen a wR 20,947, a fine city, head 
aes forces 1n the West Indies 
~,--@itstown 18 of second importance There 
are twenty six miles of railway —Barbadoes 
is of coral formation, and rises in a suc 
cession of limestone and coral teriaces to 
a i of 1,r04 feet, while it 1s almost 
encircled by coral reefs, which render the 
approach to it dangerous to mariners The 
mate is healthy, but violent hurricanes occur 
and cause great damage The scenery 1s bold 
and picturesque in parts There are subter 
ranean streams and caverns Chief products 
are sugar and rum, aloes, indigo, cotton, but 
tobaccd, arrowroot ginger, and other tropical 
products will yield well Coal and petroleum 
are found, and the fisheries are profitable — 
Government 1s vested in a Governor and 
Executive, a Legislative Council, and a House 
of Assembly elected on a low franchise Edu 
cation 18 remarkably well provided for and 
there 1s gton College now affiliated to Dur 
ham University(gv) The Churchof England 
is established, but endowed concurrently with 
other bodies Private endowment is also con 
siderable One of the West India regiments 
(negro) 1s stationed here, and there 18 a fort on 
the island The people (most of whom are 
negroes) are industrious, ind the colony very 
rosperous For latest statistios see BRITISH 
MPIRE, etc (table) Furst colonised in 1625 
Barbadoes has cver since remained undis 
turbed in British hands — Lhe effects of slave 
emancipation were less felt than in the rest 
of the West Indies It15 at present our most 
valuable West Indian colony Consult Layard s 
‘“‘ Through the West Indies 
e ‘*Tobarbecue 1s a term used 
in the West Indies for roasting a whole hog 
upon a gridiron, the word 1s found used in 
this sense by Pope, also by Lamb in ‘Essays 
of Elia ‘A barbecue has been adopted in 
America as aterm to express any great gathc1 
ing of people, where a large animal, such as an 
ox or a hog, 18 dressed whole and partaken of by 
those assembled 
Barb A Bntish West Indian island, a 
dependency of An , and unde: the federal 
Se ament of the dIslands Belongsto 
e Codrington family, and enjoys proprietary 
overnment locally Area7s5 sq m por 81 
s low and level, and chicfly used for stoc 
breeding Little cultivation No town and no 
harbour 
Barcelona International Exhibition, The 
Opened on May 2oth, '88, by the Queen Regent of 


in the presence of a numerous and dis 
Sompeny; among whom were the 
eand Duchess of Edinburgh, the Duke of 


Genoa, Prince George of Wales, the diplomatic 
body, and the officers of various Furopean 
naval squadrons then lying off the port The 
exhibition continued open for several months, 
was attended ha fair success . Semeny; 
Austria, France, and Belgium were large ex 
bitors, and the ec, ye section was well filled 
with machinery e exhibition was expected 
to grve an impetus to Spanish manufactures 
to the import and export trade Perhaps 
the most noteworthy feature was the brilliant 
“*—*- pageant that marked the opening day 
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De presence of the infant King of evoked 
much enthusizasam The royal child, dressed 
entirely in white, was seated on a throne on 
a raised @ais under a rich canopy of white silk 
with crimson velvet hangings fringed with gold, 
and on the same dais were seated five members 
of foreign royal familes On the steps at the 
foot of the throne His Majesty s sisters were 
seated The hall was crowded with the diplo 
matic and consular services, Spanish officials 
and dovelen naval officers Everything that 
was possible to make the exhibition a national 
undertaking, and to give it foreign official 
recognition was done and the,opening scene 
was one of tiue Spanish magnificence The 
exhibition marked in a noteworthy manner the 
recent 1evival in the Peninsula of the industrial 
and commercial spirit 
mmittee The result of the ane 88 

election of members to sei ve on the Bar Commit- 
tee was as follows Sin Horace Davey, QC, 
Mr RB ae %¢ MP,Mr G Pitt Lewis, 

C, MP 1 Cutler, OC, Mr W C 

enshaw QC, Mr L W Byrne, OC, Mr 
Hall QC and Messis H I Bo d, Lvans, 
G karwall, He Jefferys M Ingle Force, Ww 
Knox, RH Pinhey, D Sturges, and Pp 
Wolstenholme The result was declared by 
the Chairman Sir Eas GA aloe C MP 

Baring, Sir Evel »“KCSI,GCMG, 
son of late Henry Baring 1st cousin of present 
Loid Northbrook b qc Captain RA 68, 
myor 75, private secretary to Lord Northbrook 
(Governo General of India) 72 76, Inglish 
Commissione1 of the Public Debt 76 79 Married 
76 Lthel, daughter of Sir Rowland (Stanly) 
Errington Controller General of Eeyptian 
Finance 7)80, Fimanocial Member of Qounol 
India 8083 Since Oct 83 HM’s Oonsul 
General and Minister in Egypt ‘Sin Fvelyn 
possesses a more complete knowlcdgc of L gypt 
than any living English official hile Gon 
tioller Gene al he jointly with his colleague 
Mons de Blkcgnicies practually i1uled the 
county, and since his return to Egypt has 
aguin had to do so under perhaps mole difh 
cult circumstances lo a thorough know 
ledge of finance he joins remukable .dmini 
strative ability, extreme industiy, strong 
common sense and a 1ough and rcady straight 
forwardness which bafflcs Oriental diplomacy 
more than the most studied untruth 

Barlow Lectures ILhese I cctures, which 
are conseciatced to an exposition of the “ Divina 
Commedia, owethc name and their institution 
to the Inte Henry Olark Barlow, MD (1806 76), 
one of the most thorough and accomplished of 
British students of Dante in the present cen- 
tury Di: Barlow, who, with all the ardour 
and. devotion of a pier, visited as shrines 
the scenes and places about which the personal 
and literary history of Dante 15 conversant, 
took a prominent part 1n the celebration of the 
sixth centenary of Dantes birth (1416 May, 
6s), at Florence, and further assisted at the 
festival which took place at Ravenna on 
2426 June following, 1n consequence of the 
recent discovery there of the bones of Dante 
He spared, indeed, no pains of travel or ex- 
pense 1n the collation of Dante MSS in every 
capital and city of Europe in which a charac 
teristic text of the great Florentine poet was 


available The force of his enthusiasm was 
evidenced in his lifetime by the production of 
much pertinent and illustrative te hitera- 


ture, and was more particularly manifested 
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after his death, which took place at Salzburg, 


November 8th, ‘76, by his uest of £1,000 
consols to University , London (g v ), for 
the endowment of an annual course of on 


Dante The conditions attached to the Barlow 
Lectures include the gratuitous admission of 
the public of both sexes, and contemplate a 
retention of office by the Lecture: for a term of 
three years, with ely, nlity for re election at 
the end of that perr.” From this stipulation, 
Mr Oharles Tomlinson, FRS, the first Barlow 

on Dante (78 80), inferred a plain 
intention on the part of the founder that the 
three cantica of Dantes work might form in 
turn the actiecte of the three years course 
Accordingly Mr Tomlinson, afte: three several 
lectures on introductory subjects, the first of 
which was delivered April g5th, ’78, devoted 
the remaining nine lectures of the year to a 
Study of the Inferno, reserving the Purgatorio 
and the Paradiso for exposition respectively in 
"79 and 80 Professor Antonio Farinelli, whose 
lectures were pcuausud delivered in Italian, 
followed the same method 1n the two periods 
of his Lectureship (81 8,and 84 86 e Rev 
Edward Moore, DD, Principal of St Edmund 
Hall, Oxford, the present Harlow I ecture:, 
has devoted himself during so much of his term 
of office as has already elapsed (87 and 88), 
chicfly to the Textual Oritioiam of the Divina 
Commedia 


.....bIpwrigl.. — ee Pee Aegis 2s 
“48 an Admiralty Scholaiship in the School of 
aval Architecture at Poitsmouth, and secured 
an appomtment in the designing 100m of the 
Admiralty in 55 Duingthce thnty ycars that 
he was connected with this depaitmcnt, he 
rendcied important scrvices in the design and 
construction of ow fighting ships The sub 
stitution of steel] fo: iron in shipbuilding was 
mainly duce to his exertions Sin N B ,who was 
made aK CB on his retirement as Dareotor of 
Naval Oonstruction in 85, 15 the author of the 
article on the Navy in the ‘ Lneyclopsdia 
Britannica He has also identificd himsclf 
with various philanthiopic movements, and 1s 
a Vice President of the South East Sunday 
School Union and the Nat Icimpcrance Leaguc 
Barnum, Phineas Taylor, the Amcrican 
showman, b 1n Connectuut, 1810 He realiscd 
a considerable fortune by his purchise of the 
oan Museum at New York in 47, but in 
’55 he returned to Connecticut, and cngagcd in 
ascries of disastious land and manulacturing 
oe which resulted in his bankruptcy 
He returned to the management of his muscurn, 
however, and again amassed wealth In 68 he 
retired from busincss, but afte: a few years 
resumed opeiations as showman on a very 
extensive scale When the late Jenny Lind 
was at the height of he: pularity she 
accepted an engagement from Mr B to sing 
at xso concerts in the United States It was 
while fulfilling this engagement that she mar- 
ried Mr Goldschmidt, and ar:anged to cancel 
the contract with Mr B, after 93 concerts 
Mr B was a member of the Connecticut Legis 
lature in ‘6s, and an unsuccessful candidate 


for Congress in the following year He has 
written his autobiography, as well as works 
entitled the “Hum of the World” and 


Struggles and Tmumphs ” Mr Barnum did 
a stroke of business by the purchase of 
“Jambe" in 8: His show was burnt out in 
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’87, that being the third time Mr BB. has 
suffered the misfortune of a conflagration. 
See DipLoMATic. 
Barometer See METEOROLOGY 
Baronets created between January ist 
and Nov 27th,’88 Collet, Mark Wilks, of St. 


Clere, in the parish of Ightam, Kent Tu 
Sir Charles, GC MG : g) Sir James, Tord 
ow 


Provost of Glas 
: legal term, signifying foul 

practice on the part of a chipmaster 

Barrett, Wilson, the distinguished actor, 
was b 1846, and made his deéu/ at Halifax 
(64), subsequently visiting Leeds, Blackpool, 
and Lexester Became manager of a theatre 
in Lancashire Not being very successful he 
again sought engagements, and played at Aber- 
deen Aherwards Mr Barrett married Miss 
Heath, an artiste, and together, with much 
success, the rformed in the provinces 
Mr Barrett's first appearance 1n London was 
at the Surrcy Theatre in ‘East Lynne’ Mr 
Barrett achieved much reputation in “ The 
Lights o Iondon’ (81), ‘““The Romany Rye” 
(82), “The Gilver g” (82), ‘‘Claudian ” 
(83), ‘‘Chatterton (84), ‘‘Hoodman Blind” 
(85), ‘° Sister Mary (86), and especially in 
his representation of Hamlet (84) In the 
autumn of 86 he commenced a successful 
scason in the United States On his return 
at the end of 87, M: Barrett took the leadin, 
partin the ‘ Goldcn Laddei,” a play produce 
conjointly by Mr G R Simsand himself Mr. 
B_ has been engaged in °68 on a new play called 
‘‘Good Old Times,” written in collaboration with 
Mr Hall Caine _ He also has recently written 
a play named ‘‘ Now-a-days ”’ 

ster-atlaw Seeed ’88 

Barristers and Clients Asked to express 
his views in reference to the occasions when a 
barrister may advise and otherwise act for a client 
without the intervention of a sohcitor, the At 
torney General (Si: IR Webster) has written 
as follows —‘‘In contentious business, which 
trequently affects the mghts of othc: persons, 
it 18 most important that the facts should be as 
fat as possible accurately ascertained before 
adviceis given For this purpose, asa barrister 
cannot himself make proper inquiry as to the 
actual facts, 1¢ 15 essential that he should be 
ablc to 1ely on the 1csponsibility of a solicitor 
4s to the statemcut of facts put before him As 
reguds non contentious business the case 19, 1n 
my opimon, somewhat different It 1s scarcel 
et le to state the rule in a way which will 

c absolutely accurate under all ci1cumstances, 
but speaking geneally, there 1s, in my opinion, 
no objection to a barriste: seeing and advising 
a lay client, without the intervention of a solici- 
tor, upon points relating to the lay client s own 
personal conduct or guidance, or the manage- 
ment or disposition of his own affairs o1 trans- 
actions I only desire to add that great care 
should be exercised by members of the Bar 
who do advise lay clients to abstain from 
advising upon matters which are, 1n effect, of a 
contentious chatacter As regards the fee in 
cases in which counsel are willing to advise a 
lay client under the circumstances to which I 
have referred, I know of no rule beyond this— 
that no yumer should accept a fee of less than 
£1 38 oa 7 and BO lesen ° less than £2 45. 6d. 


Fee See ed. ‘88. 
Rt. Bev. Alfred, D.D., D.C.L., 


Barry, The 
pistee of Sydney and Primate of Austraha 
br . Educate at King’s Coll, Lond., and 
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Trinity Coll, Camb BA ‘48, Fourth Wiang 
Jer, and Seventh in the first class of the 
Classical Tripos Ordained 50, and ‘sx ap 
pointed Sub Warden of Irimity Coll. Glen 
almond. In’s54 he accepted the post of head 
master of the Leeds Grammar School, which he 
held till 62, when he was a pointed rincipal 
of Cheltenham College e was for some 
ears a member of the School Board for London 
n’68 Dr Barry was clected Piincipal of King s 
Coll , Lond , in 80 Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
siueen, in ’81 Canon ot Westminster, and in 
3 Bishop of Sydney Among his best known 
works are the ‘Introduction to the Old Testa 
ment,” ‘‘ Notes on the Gospels, ind ‘Chelten 
ham College Lectures r Barry 1s also the 
author of a life of his father, SirC Bury,RA, 
the aichtect of the Houscsof Parliament Has 
recently visited England in connection with the 
Pan Anglican Confetcncce at which he brought 
forward a motion in favou: of recogmsing the 
work and status of Nonconformity Sec LAM 
BFTH CONFELRFNCE 
Barthélemy Saint Hilaire, Jules, Fiench 
statesman and philosopher, b in Puirs 
August roth, 1805 At an culy age he wis 
a regular contributor to the Glode In July 
*30 he signed the memorable protests of the 
eure Appointed ( 34) te wha of French 
iterature in the Polytechnic School — Professor 
of Greek and ] atin E buesepn) in the Colle Fe 
of France (38), and guncd admission to the 
Academy of Moral and Political Science (39) 
In 4o he was for a short time associated 
with Mr Cousin, Minister: of Public Instruction 
After the Revolution of 48 M Barthelemy 
Saint Hilairc wis returned to the Constitucnt 
Assembly by the Dcpirtment of Scie ct Orse 
After the coup detat (Dec and, 51), he 
refused, as a Profcssor, to take the requicd 
oath, and resigned his chair in the College 
of France, and 1cturned to his lita: ary labours 
He was a member of the committee to ¢ xaminc 
the scheme of M de Lesscps for constiucting 
the Suez Canal In 69 he wis ictutned to 
the Chambc: of Diputics by the Department 
of Seinect Oise After the Revolution of 70, 
and during the siege of Paris, he remuncd in 
thatcity After the armistice he joincd the Left 
in the National Assembly, und was onc of the 
members intrusted to assist the Government 


tn the negotiation of peice with Prussia He 
was elected to the Senate Dec 75 In 77 he 
was decorated with the Legion of Honour He 


held the office of Minister of Foreign Affaus 
(80) under M Ferry 
Basic 8 See ed '88 
geterre Capital of Guadeloupe (7. ) 
Also capital of St Christopher (qv) pop. 71500, 


Bas Henry Charlton, 
Lond, FRS (68), b at Truro, 1837 Edu 
cated at University College, Lond = 1 lected 


Fellow of the Royal College ot Physicians in 
"71, Lecturer on athology in St Marys Hos 
a 


ital in 66, Professor of Pathological Anatomy 
in eer aly College in 67, and Physician to 
University College Hospital 71 He has con 


tributed largely to the transactions of the 
learned societics with which he 1s connected, 
and published several works illustrative of the 
doctrine of evolution and the o1igin of life 
One of his best known worksis ‘'The as 
an of Mind,’ which has been translatcd 
into German and French Dr. B 1s also an 
eminent authority on the diseases of the ner- 
vous system. 
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Bastille, The Was the ancient state prison 
of Paris, the storming of which by the u- 
Jace on, the moining of the memorable 14th 
july, 1789, opened the active campaign of the 

icnch Revolution The Paris fites of the 14th 
July are annually cclebiated in commemoration 
of this great cvent, and it 1s proposed to hold 
its centenary with great rejowings in July 
of the present year In antiupation of this 
celcbration a Bastille exhibition at the Champs 
de Mars, Paris, was opened in May last The 
attractive fcature of this exhibition was a re- 
storation of the famous piison in painted wood 
The Bastille, with its giim towers frowning 
down upon the Faubourg St Antoine, was the 
monument of all that was hateful in the tra- 
ditions of the kings of liance Its dungeons 
had tor 1ges been the living tombs of patriots 
and herocs who had dared to champion the 
cause of the oppressed pcople against the 1n- 
telciable bigotry, tyranny, and injustice of their 
rulers) Ihe dark decds cnacted 1n this horrible 
fortress hid made it a name of terro: through- 
out Furc pe, and the memory of the noble sons 
of Eimcee who had becn plunged into its awful 
solitude at the bidding of 1emonrsceless tyrants 
ov thei contesscrs, fiwourites, and mistresses, 
uppe led powerfully to the quick imagination 
ind sympithy of the Ercnch people on the eve 
of them emancip ition fiom the long centuries of 
oppression to which they had becn subjected 
Theic Were stories associated with the Bastille 

such us that of “the man inthe won mask — 
Which scent vthrill of herror throughout Chiis- 
tendom, and the pubhcation of hisown memous 
by ITitude, who had becn confined to this 

ristly prison house for Unity five years at 
the instance of the abindoncd and Caplicious 
Midame Pompidou, cmphasized the popular 
indignition which the sight of the Bastille, or 
even the mention of its nime, aroused Suc- 
cessive hings of Fiance hid done their best to 
mate this gloomy fortress impregnable The 
wills of cach of its cight towers were from 
thiity to forty fcet thick at them bases and 
six fect thick at then sumimts Dccp moats 
crossed by chawbiidgces sur10unded the massive 
solidity of the foi tiess, which had been sucess 
fully defended cven iramst the assaults of the 
great Conde Diylipht found its way into the 
fortress only through narrow loopholes, behind 
which cinnon were posted m= readiness to 
swecp ilanc through iny crowd of assailants. 
A clock, supported by two figures of chained 
captives, to temind prisoners ofthe hopelcss- 
ness of their condition, and of the tardy move- 
ment of the hands of time, was the only 
ornament which adorned the litanic masonly 
of this sombre pile One of its thiee courts 
Was an arscnal,containing Stores of ammunition 
and cannon loaded with case shot, and on the 
tops of the towers were heaped many tons of 
cannon balls, bar iron, and paving stones, 10 
readiness to be hurled over the parapets upon 
the heads of any attacking party which might 
takc possession of the drawbridges  Fortu- 
nately for the Icadeis of the assault of the 
famous 14th,only a small garrison, consisting of & 
few men of the Swiss Guard and some Invalides, 
was then stationed in the fortress, and most of 
the ammuni ion had bcen removed to the Swiss 
bariacks Ihe cry of ‘‘Tothe Bastille!” “ Down 
with theBastillc' had been raised in the streets 
of Paris on the night of the 13th, and by mid- 
night an immense crowd of excited men and 
women had assembled within the shadow of 
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its gaunt toweis On the morning of the r4th 
a wild shont, “ Down with 1t'’ accompanied by 
the firing of musketiy upon the sentgnels of 
the towe1s by some armed men among the 
crowd brought De Launay, the governor of the 
prison, tothe parapet In anticipation of an 
attack he dispose of the garrison to the best 
advantage, charged the guns on the towers 
with ball, and prepared for the emergency 
Meantime, however the crowd had made a 
diveision to the Hospitul des Invalides to 
seize the thuty thousand stand of arms, then 
demand for which Benzcnval, on the day pre 
vious, had treated with coo] contempt e had 
no conception of the forces thit were at work, 
not only amongst the infui1ited populace, but 
amongst the soldiery, whom he imagined might 
be depended upon to kecp the people in check 
He now found howevei, thit they not only 
refused to fitc upon the people, but actually 
fraternised with them, ind the Swiss and 
Germ1n meiccnaiies Were not numerous enough 
to cope with the revolutionary mob thus re 
mforced by the bulk of the regular army At 
nine o clock in the morning the crowd rushed 
into the Hospital and cirned off 28,000 muskcts 
and 20 pieces of cinncn, ind apain made {on 
the Bastille Ihc Oommuttee at the Hotel de 
Ville had vlieidy sent a deputition to De 
Laumy, impior i him to draw bick his guns, 
promising that if he did so he should not be 
attacked The Committee however, were 
powerless to peifoim any such piomise and no 
sooner had their dcputition quitted the fortiess 
than Thurtot, the personification of the deter 
mined spi1it of the Revolution entered and 
commanded De Launay to surrender inthe name 
of the people He also demanded of the gain 
gon not to f11e—a demand to which the Invalides 
as they looked down from the battlements on 
the surging multitudes beneath re idily acceded, 
though the Swiss made no 1eply 1om that 
moment Dc Laiunay began to lose his head 
Seizing Thurict by the arm he cried, You 
abuse the character of a deputy you have 
betrayed mc , and as he held him theie 
amongst the sentinels Thuriot secmed to be in 
his power — [hat undaunted man, however 

declared, ‘“One word more, and I swen that 
one of us shall go hevdlong into the fosse 

Te I aunay let go his grasp, ind Thuriot, after 
recelving the assurances he 1equied, quitted 
the Bastille, omits to repoit to the people 
and to the Hotel de Ville the result of bis 
interview, and to send a civic guard to protect 
the garrison After, however, Thuriot had 
departed for the Hotel de Ville the crowd be 
came ungovernable and rushed to the first 
diawbridge, the chains of which were cut by 
two men of the guard house, and the bridge 
fet] A rush was then made for the second 
drawbridge, where the assailants were met 
with a deadly fire of musketry, which had the 
effect of aggravating the tury of the uncon 
trollable multitude On the appeaiance of the 
deputation, headed by the city solicitor, the 
sentinels on the toweis hung out the white 
fing, and the people also ceased firing and 
followed the deputation into the couityard, 
~—where, howeye), they were met by another 
minderous the of musketry from a portion 
af the gurrmson from the lower part of the 
ortress who were ignorant of the hoisting of 
the white above The crowd, be ado 
that they had been trapped into the courtyar 

in order that they might be mown down by the 
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fire of the garmson, grew frenzied with mage, 
and swo1eé that their dead bodies should e 
a bridge for those behind them to advance to 
the attack Notwithstanding that they were 
supported at this moment by a column of the 
French Guards, they were impressed with the 
conviction that they weie to be attacked in the 
rear by Bezenval and the troops—an impreasion 
which was increased by the reading of a letter 
from that officer to De Launay, urging him to 
hold out till reinforcements arrive hear- 
ing this letter read, the deputation was sent 
to the Hotel de Ville by the populace to demand 
the head of Flesselles, whom the prople re- 
aided 18 the author of their supposed betrayal. 
o soonei hid this message been despatched 
howevel1,thin the arrival of some Guards loaded 
with faggots and combustibles to assist in the 
burning of the gates of the inner court, which 
had already been commenced, created a more 
favourable impression A ternble scene ensued 
on the attempted escape of a young lady, whom 
the crowd believed to be the daughter of De 
Launty She was rescued from a hornble death 
by the heroism of a young man in the crowd 
As De Laumiy looked down upon this wild 
scene he was suddenly seized with despair, 
and rushed down from the battlements to the 
magyizine of the fortiess with the intention of 
firing its vast stores of gunpowde1, and blowing 
the whole castle and 1ts contents and its garrison 
into the ur He was arrested howevet1, in the 
attempt by two officers of the garrison, who 
crossed their bayonets and made him their 
11soner All this time a mad scene was also 
eing enacted at the Hotel de Ville over the 
demand for the head of Flesselles At length, 
however, a wild ciy was heard outside that 
building—‘‘ The Bastille istaken' and another 
rush of the populace was made into the hall of 
the Hotel, amongst those who entered being 
the hberated prisoners of the horrible dungeon, 
one of the emancipated captives carrying its 
keys, which he delivered up to the National 
Assembly Afte: De Launays paroxysm the 
gariison of the Bastille suriendered, and the 
mob, flushed with triumph, rushed in De 
Launay was dragged to the Place de Gréve, 
suriounded by an infuriated mob, and there 
trampled to deith, his head being afterwaids 
cut off and cariied in triumph on a pike 
Flesselles met with an equilly tragic fate The 
mob now became masters of the city. The 
National Guard under the command of Lafayette 
was formed, and the triooloured Oockade was 
adopted On August 4th the National Assembly 
adopted a measute abolishing all feudal nights, 
tithes, and unequal taxation, and aiming at the 
realisation of the ideal state of society, formu- 
lated on ‘The Rights of Man,” a manifesto 
which was published a few days afterwards, 
and became the creed of the Revolution On 
Oct sth an armed mob marched from Paris to 
Versailles, surrounded the Palace and 
the Hall of Assembly and demanded that the 
Noval Family and the Assembly should remove 
to Paris Both the kmg and the Assembly 
were now completely controlled by the peuple 
By the new constitu of r790, the Provinces 
were divested of their ancient privileges, 
was divided into & departments, crown 

lands and church property were confiscated to 
the nation, the choice of ps and clergy, as 
well as of the popular representatives, was piven 
to the people ; promotion in the army was open 
to all ranks, hereditary titles were abolished, 
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and trial by jury instituted. The nobles, alarmed 
by the progress of the Revolution, and the 
xcesses of the people, migrated in large num- 
abs apt attempted to form a Royalist party to 
crush popular movement from without In 
179:, Louis, with his queen Antoinette and 
their family, attempted to escapeto Metz in order 
to join the Royalist party and commence a civil 
war. The royal fugitives were discovered, 
however, at Varennes, and brought back to 
Paris, By the death of Mirabeau, the chief 
controlling force of the Revolution was removed, 
and the ultra-revolutionists or Jacobins, under 
the leadership of Robeapierre and Danton became 
masters of the situation In1792 the Girondists, 
the y which sought to establish a republic 
on the historical model, and fiom whom a 
ministry had been chosen, forced Louis to 
declare war against Austria, who had interfered 
in the internal affaus of France The thrert 
against the leading revolutionists, issued by 
the Duke of Brunswick on his invasion of 
France with so,oco men, enabled Danton and 
his leading colleagues to stir up an insurrection 
of the people, who on Aug oth sacked the 
Tuilertes and massacred the kings Swiss 
Guards Subsequently the National Convention 
was formed and the chef power invested in 
Danton, Robespieire, and Marat OnSept end 
@ massacre commenccd in the prisons of Paris 
which had been filled with persons suspected 
of being enemies of the aeayohition lhe 
National Convention, Sept oth, declied 
France a Repubhe, put the king on his trial, 
and condemned him to dcath He was guallo 
tuned on Jan 21st, 1793 and a year later Mane 
Antoinette shared his fate The execution of 
the king arrayed all the powers of Europe in 
arms against the Republic The Convention 
ptepared to defend the country with mir vellous 
eneigy War was declared aginst Lngland, 
Holland, Spain, Austra, Prussia, Poi tugal, the 
Roman States, Saidinia, the two Sicilies, and 
Piedmont, and an army cf 300000 men was 
raised A committee of public safety, composed 
at first of 25 revolutionary Icadeis, but 
ultimately controlled by Robespierre, was 
appointed It was the object of this committee 
to destroy all who opposed the revolutionists 
Its appointment was followed by the Reign of 
Terror, during which it 1s estimated that 700,000 
persons perished , 19 000, including 2,000 nobles 
and 1,000 priests, wee guillotinedin Paris alone 
Under the directions of Carnot, the Ministcr ot 
War, the defence of the count: y abot foreign 
invasion was carlied on throughout this period 
with marvellous energy and success Ihc 
death of ree by the guillotine in July 
1794, marked the te1mination of the Reign of 
error, the famous Jacobin Club was closed, the 
Revolutionary Tribunal suppressed, and the 
National Guard reorganised By the Constitu 
tion of 1796 the Le tive Power was vested in 
the Councils of the Five Hundred and the Ancients 
and the Executive in a council of five persons 
called directors, a | parvo periodically by these 
twoassemblies Under the Directory, however 
Paris became again disaffected, and the National 
Guard, siding with the disaffected, mustered to 
the number of 30,000 men to overawe the 
Councils, The Directory selected Barras to 
organise the defence, and he selected as second 
in commend, a youn ary Officer, Napoleon 
Buenaparte, who rendered signal service at 
the Biege of Toulon. He advised that a train 
of artillery should be brought up to we unde1 
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force, though 
nly 6,o00 strong, was so skilfully disposed 
under ‘Napoleon’s advice, and so animated by 
his spirft, that the National Guard was forced 
to yield, and the reign of the army and of 
Napoleon commenced Thus ended the great 
French Revolution, one of the most important 
events of modern history Oonsult Carlyles 
“French Revolution “The Bastille, by 
Capt the Hon D Bingham, "88 
asutoland A native province of British 

South Africa It lies inclosed between Natal, 
the Orange Fiee State, the Transkeian Terri- 
tories, and Cape Colony Area, 10,293 3q 
miles, pop 128,176, of whom only 469 are 
whites Itis dcsciibed as a land of grass and 
mountain, with beautiful scenery, a fertile soul, 
and 4 delicious climate The Basutos, or 
Mountain Bechuinas, are a brave and intelli- 
gent people, and have probably made the 
reatest advance in civilisation o any. of the 
outh Afiican races Since 1848 the Basutos, 
unde then cmef Moshesh, have becn under a 
semi protectorate of the British In 1868 their 
country was more formilly annexed, and in 
1871 1t was joined to Cape Colony But in 
1879 a section of them, unde: the chiet Monosi, 
1evolted Ihe first 1¢ason for this was the 
airest tor horse sterling, and rescue, of the 
chief's son, the second, the attempted en 
forcement of an Act pissed for the disai mament 
of the nitive tribes The Cape Goveinment 
also proposed to confiscate the territory of 
offenders Almost the whole tribe of Basutos 
rose in arms, and the € ape forces were unable 
to reduce them IThey made oveitures in 
1881, and submitted to the arbitration of the 
High Comnussionce: 1 ventually the obnowous 
Act wis repealed, and confiscations and fines 
were not cnforccd Lhe Bisutos desned to 
remain British subjccts, but objected to be 
ruled by the Cape Government Incomplhiance 
with thei wish, Basutoland was disannexed 
from Cape Colony 1n 1883, and has since been ad 
ministcied by 1 Resident Commissioner, under 
the direct authority of the Ciown For Com 
missioner Consult “Short Ilistory of Basuto 
land, by Capt L Darwin, RE, 

Batavia Capital of Java (q v ) 

Bath and Wells, Rt Rev Lord Arthur 
Charles Hervey, D D , 69th Bishop of (founded 

5), fourth son of the 1st Marquis of Bristol, 
B 1808 Fducited at I tonand Liin Coll ,Cam 
bridge, MA (30), when he was sixth in rst 
class in clissics Ordained deacon (32), priest 
(30 » wis rector of Ickworth (33) and of 

orningshcath (5369) Archdcrwon of Sud- 
bury (62 until elevated to the episcopate 69) 
In bs Lord II 1eceived a handsome onial 
from the clergy in his diocese, in connection 
with hrs 8th Birthday 

Bath, The Most Honourable Order of the 
Originally established by King Henry IV, at 
his coronation, 1399 his order fell into 
negicct in the seventecnth century, but was 
revived in 1725, under George I It was re- 
modelled by the Prince Regent 1n 1815, to 
commemorate the auspicuous termination of 
the long and arduous contest in which the 
Empne had been engaged, and was fuither 
enlarged in 1845, and now has three classes, 
each with Military and Civil (nominal) sub- 
divisions — 


Lieutenant Murat. The defend: 


GCB, . Kmght Grand Cross Bath. 
K.C B, . Knight Commande: Bath. 
CB , . Companion Bath. 
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Members of the first two classes, being RENE, 
are entitled to the prefix “Sir” The GCB s 
are not to exceed 50 for military seryice, ex 
clusive of the sovereign and princes of the 
blood, and such distinguished foreigners upon 
whom may be conferred the honorary dignity, 
and 2s for the civil service, of the second class 
there may not be more than 123 for military 
and 80 for the civil service, excluding in the 
former case those admitted as honorary 
members, and except in certain special cir 
cumstances when there 1s power to increase 
the numbers Of Companions there may be 
940, of whom 690 may be for military and 250 
or civilservice An officer must have received 
a medal or some similar honour, or have been 
specially mentioned in despatches for dis 
tinguished scrvice in action, before he can be 
nominated , and he must be of the rank of 
rear admiral 01 majo: general, and must have 
been appointed to the second cliss, before he 


can receive the Grand Cross ofthe order The 
badge 15 # crimson ribbon, with motto “ 7714 
uncia in uno (Iktree joined in one) The 


ean of the Order 1s the Dean of Westminster 
Admiral the Hon ae Grey 15 Bith King of 
Aims, Si Albert W Woods 1s Registrar and 
Secretary,and Chailes Gcorge Bariington, C B 
13s Gentleman Ushe. of the Scarict Rod Sec 
KnicutTHoons conferred in 88 

Batoum Ihc chief mercantile outlet of the 
Russian jtovince of the Caucasus aquired 
fiom the Turks im 1878, and used as a fiec 
port until 8¢, when Russia icpudiated the 
ovto franco piotocol of the Tieaty of 

eciln Jhe Rusmans have almost entirely 
rebuilt the tewn which now contiuns 10000 
inhabitants, 15 defended by u seiies of bat 
te1ics, and it being provided with 7 new har 
bour at acost of half a million sterlmg Thc 
Ozar visited 1t Oct 7th 88 and laid the founda 
tions of a new Orthodox Cathedral Is not only 


the outpcert of the petroleum industry of the Cas 
pian, with which it 18 connected a railway 
ranscasplan 


60 miles long, but also of the new 

way (77 5 cxtcnding f10m opposite Baku to 
Samaicand neaily nme hundicd miles, and 
tapping thc tiade of Central Asia A regular 
service of thirty tank steamers now 1uns fiom 
Batoum to the ports of Europe and the port 15 
piovided with storage accommodation fos 
20,000,000 gallons of oil, which 15 equal to 


wou five tank cargoes of 3,000 tons ipiece 
Export, 87, neaily 300,000 tons of petroleum pro 
ducts besides wine, maize, aud manganese 


ore Is a second class naval stahon :ankin 
next to Sebastopol, and possesses a direct mill 


as? oad to Kars 
ttenberg Princeof See Henry Mauricr 

Bavaria. See GERMANY, end for Ministry 
sce DiPLOMATIC 

Bayard, Thomas Francis, U S Senator and 
Secretary of State, was born at Wilmington, 
Delaware, Oct egth, 1828 Mr Bayard was 
educated for a meicantile career, but adopted 
the profession of law, and practised at the 
U § bar for several yeais e was elected to 
the U S Senate as a democrat in March 1869 
In succession to his father, and was 1e elected 
™m 3875 and188r On the succession of Governor 
Grover Cleveland to the Presidency, Mr Bayard 
was appointed of State (March isth, 
2885) eis the fourth of his famlyin direct 
succession who has sat as Senator for Delaware, 
and claims to be a lineal descendant of the 
Chevaher Bayard, the ktiight sans peur ef sans 
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7 dpsed Mr Sec Bayard was President of the 
F 0 which sat at Washington, 
Jan ’88, and which adopted the terms of the 
treaty,w hich the American Senate subsequently 
refused to ratify 

Bazaine, Francois Achille, af rench general, 
b February 13th, 1811 Joined the army °31 
served in Africa 32, made lieutenant ’37, an 
obtained the Cross of the Legion of Honour 
He distinguished himself in Algiers in 39 
Jomned the Mexican expedition in 62 with the 
rank of General of Division, remaining there 
until 67, when he effected his 1etreat by 
Vera Cruz In 64 he was made a Marshal of 
France In the I1anco Prussian war he com- 
mandcd the] hird Aimy Corps, when he occupied 
Mctz where, after a seven weeks siege, he 
capitulated with an army of 175 000 men Sum- 
moncd beforc the Military Commission of the 
National Assembly, August, 7;, he was tried 
by court martial and found guilty of treason, 
and condemned to death and degradation 
Ihe sentence was commuted to twenty years’ 
seclusion in the Isle Ste Marguerite, from 
which he cscaped He died at Madiid Sept 
2yid 88 at the age of 77 

Bazalgette Sir Joseph William C B, who 
has held the offie of chief engincer to the 
Mctic pohtan Boud of Works since its estab- 
lishment in 185t, was b ut I nficld 1819, and 
leant his profession fiom the late Su John 
M «Niel f he chief works which he has de 
si, ncd and caecuted are the Mun Dianage 
i) haa of London, the Victoria, Albert and 
Chelsea embankments and thc bridges over the 
Thamesat Putncy Elammcismithand Batte sea 

Beale, Lionel Smith, MB, ! RS, was b 
in ]ondon 1828 and educated at Kings Col 
lege London, of which he 15 an honorary 
Icllow He 1s Professor of the Principles 
and Practice of Mcdicine at the same institu 
tion and physician to the hospital in connec 
tion with it He i1s~«member of a number of 
le uncd socicties both at home and abroad, and 
is in the front rank of those scientists who 
have distinguished themselves by their micro 
scopical researoh and their discoveries in the 
dcpirtmcnts of Physzology 1nd Medical Chemis 
try Amongst the most important of his works 
ac Protcplasm o1 Life Matter, and Mind, ’ 

Disc isc Germs Life Lheores thei Influ 
ence upon Religious Lhought, ‘ The Mystery 
of Life Acts and Argumecnts against the 
Physical Doctiine of Vitality, ‘ The Physio 
logical Anatomy ind Physiology of Man (pub 
lished in conjunction with the late Dr Todd and 
M: Bowman) and Howto Work with the Mi- 
croscope, which hasrun through many editions 

Beauforts Scale See METEOROLOGY 

Bechuanaland ‘The country of the Bechu 
ana (pion Betshwana) Aregion of 5S Africa, 
extending from Cape Colony to the Zambesi, 
betwecn the Transvaaland Kalahari It now 
consists of three sections—Bnitiash Bechuanaland 
(q v ), Northern Bechuanaland Protectorate, and 
the undcfined portion beyond [Ihe first bas 
been formally annexed, and is ruled by an Ad- 
ministiator acting under the Governor of Cape 
Colony A body of mounted police maintain 
order here and in the Protectorate British 
Bechuinaland extends fiom the Giiqualand and 
Transs1ial borders to the Molopo river and 
Ramathiabama Spiutt The lumits ofthe North- 
ern Bechuanaland Protectorate are —West of 
the er ig conn A the South Afiican Republic as 
defined by Convention of Feb, 1884, to the soth 
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meridian of E longitude, thus including part 
of Kalahar!; north of R Molopo as far as the 
aand parallel of S latitude Portions of these 
lands are thickly wooded and well watered, 
intersected here and there with open plains in 
the south, while in the north immense plains 
are dotted with numerous “vleys of fresh 
water, and large salt “pans or lakes Gold, 
coal, and lead have been found in Bechuana 
land, and as this vast country has not yet 
been scientifically prospected for minerals, it 
1s reasonable to suppose that it 1s possibly not 
inferior in this respect to its neighbours 
Matabeleland, the Transvaal, and Griqualind, 
countries rich 1n the precious metals, diamonds, 
and coal In 18834 bands of Boer filibusters 
had invaded what 1s now British Bechuanaland, 
had deposed certain chicfs and set up others, 
and were forming two socalled “republics, 
Stellaland and Goshen At length their lawless 
proceedings obliged the British Government 
tointerfere Sir Charles Warren, with 1 force 
of 4,000 troops, was sent intothe country Fle 
suppressed the fighting and 1.1ding that had 
been going on, restored order arranged and 
delimited the Protcctoiate, which was declared 
in Mach 1385, the annexation of British Buchu 
analand being effected in September of the 
same yeir It may be added that in 1886 Bou 
raiders trekked in numbers into the country 
beyond the Protectorite ind Matabeleland (4 z ) 
Bechuanalind possesses 1 wide extent of fanly 
fertile land, a splendid climate (suitable for 
Luropeizns), a sufficient ramtul, a perc ful 
native population and meins of icccss by ul 
way, and time, patience and steady rule uc 
all that are necdcd to create in Bechuanaland 
a future outlet for the mote respectable cle 
ment of the sui plus population of this country 
During the past year (88) considerable igita 
tion his taken place respccting the anncx ition 
of this district Consult “ Proceedings of Royal 
hee sles Souiety, Bechuanaland Blue 
Book (Capetown 1888), Mackensies ‘Austral 
Africa “Correspondence 1cspcecting the 
affairs of Bechuanalind South Africi, and the 
adjacent territories with maps (Parhamentary 
Paper), ‘ lurther Correspondence (Purl 
mentary Paper), Bechuimaland, bya Mem 
ber of the Cipc Leyislature, Rev * Mac 
kinnons “South Africin Irits Silve 
‘Handbook to South Africa , Theaes § His 
pane of the Bocrs , Pethericks ‘C it dozue 
of the York Gate Libiary , The /orch, etc 

Bechuanas, or Betshwanas, a pcople of the 
Bantu race, allied to the Kasutos ind K ifins, 
inhabiting the cential region of S Afiica, N of 
Cape Colony For history seeed 8¢ 

Bedford, Rt Rev. R C B Bishop 
8 an of,b 1836 Graduated at Worcester 
Coll , Oxon, 57, curate of St Petcrs Colches 
ter, ‘58 60, and of Compton Bishop Somerset, 
61, sec Church Missionary Soc , Diocc se York, 
61-63, vicar of Holy Thinity, Louth, 6373, 
and of Holy Trinity, lelington, 7378 1n which 
year he accepted the rectory of Spitalfields, 
yftich he held until his appointment as 
Bishop Suffragan of Bedford, in succ ssion 
to Dr Walsham How Dr Bs appolyen 
gave great satisfaction in the 


of London (which 13 a part of the diocese of | cxactl 


Hise where he has worked earnestly 
r gst the poor, having devoted his atten: 
chiefly to the elevation of the degraded 
pes and the rescue of fallen women In 

. 4€ was appointed Prebendary of Holborn in 
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the See of London, and Commissioner under 
the Pluralities Act, for the Archdeaconry of 
Londong He was also Chaplain of the London 
Lay Helpers Association Dr B 1s a Liberal 
Low Churchman, and works harmoniously with 
men of all schools of thought 

Bedford Grammar 001, founded 1566; 
reoiganised 1873 Annual income, £4,500. 
Iwo exhibitions to any place of higher educa- 
tion approved by the governors of £70 and £60 
for four yeus, fall vacant annually Pupils, 550 
Head master J S Phillpotts, M 

Bedford Park Scced 86 

Beecher Stowe, Harriet Elizabeth, 
ag eat of Lyman Beecher, was b_ 1812, 
at Litchfield, Connecticut Mairied in ’36 
the Rev Calvin E Stowe, DD, and soon 
afterwaids wrote several tales and sketches 
which were published under the title of “ The 
May Flower In so she wrote for the 
National fa, an anti slavery paper, a serial 
entitled ‘Uncle Toms Cabin,” published In 
book form (52), and met with great success 
min the Umted States, 313,000 copics being sold 
in thrice years anda hil In Great Britain its 
sule wasenormous Ihe work has been trans- 
lated into twenty different languages, and 1t 
has been draimitised in viai0us forms Aftter- 
wards published ‘‘A Peep into Uncle Toms 

O 


the 


Cibin for Childien (53), “A Key to Uncle 
Toms Cabin (53), ‘The Chistian Slave, 2 
diama founded on “Uncle Toms Cabin’ 


(55) Visited I urope (53), and soon after- 
wuds produced ‘Sunny Memories of | o1eign 
] inds* (55), “‘Died (56), “The Ministei s 
Wooing (5)) ‘* The Pcarl of O11 5 Island 
(62) § lhe Chimney Corner (68), ‘‘ Pink 
and White Iy1iny (70) ‘“ Poganuc People 
then IT oves and Lives '(78) She 1s a sister 
of the lat. Rev Henry Ward Beecher During 
88 Mrs Beeche: Stowe was seriously tll, but 
has now prrtially recoveied 
“Beefeaters’’ Sce YEOMEN OF THF GUARD 
Begum, an Indian word signifying Princess 
or Queen 
Belgian Political Parties The chief parties 
ire two—viz, the Clericals and the Liberals— 
and there arc, mn addition, the minor gioups of 
Protestants and Socialists Neither of the ‘ 
Jast named, howcver, wield an independent 
pul wumentary influence and both in the ordi 
nary aus of political life are ant: Catholic, 
and consc quently vote with the Liberals The 
Catholics o1 Clericals 1s they arc usually culled, 
hive now been in power for rather more than 
four ycats, the present ministry, under M 
Beernacrt, having, 1n October 84, succeeded 
the Iiberal administration of M_ Frére Orban, 
who had held office since June 78 At the 
prescnt time the Catholics are in aconsiderable 
majority, Commanding g7 votes in the Chamber, 
igainst the 41 of the Opposition The last 
ee tion to the Chamber was in June 88, pre 
vious to which the peta of parties was— 
Catholics 98, Liberals 40 he ministerial party 
consequently lost a seat at last yeur s elections 
although at those held in June ‘86 it increase 
its numbers from 86 to 98, the electoral practice 
being for one half the Chamber to retire every 
The Senate, which 1s composed of 
one half the number of members of the 
Chamber of Representatives, viz ,69, contains 50 
Catholicos and 19 At present, the chief 
| source of pohtical trouble in Belgium is the 
demand of the unfranchised for universal suff- 
rage The continued “refusal of the Govern- 
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ment to introduce a measure for this p se 
having led to repeated demonstrations both in 
and elsewhere The Be munis- 
try, howevei, steadily refuses to support any 
measure granting the suffrage to that section 
of the population which does not at present 
enjoy it, and which 18s, for the most part, exclu- 
aively Socialist ana strongly anti Clerical 
Belgium A_ kingdom under Leopold II of 
Saxe-Coburg By constitution of 1831 Belgium 
is declared to be a constitutional and hereditary 
monarchy—executive power in King, legislative 
power ge vested in King, nate, and 
mber of Deputies Deputies must be Be 
pene of twenty five years of age, elected for 
our years (half the Chamber retiring every two 
years, except in case of dissolution, when all go 
out) by citizens of twenty one ycars of age , 
who have passed an elementary examination, - 
belong to the professional classes, or who 
pay £ 13s 6d. annually in direct taxes One 
deputy allotted to each 40000 of population, 
present number of Chamber 1s 38 th 
senators and dcputics are Pua Stite 
Number in Senate half that of the Chamber , 
senators are elected by same clectorate for eight 
years (half retiring every four yeirs except 
on dissolution), to be forty years of age and 
pay taxes to annual amount of £84 Area, 
11,373 8¢ Mm , pop 5 909975 (kor army and 


navy sec ARMIFS loORFIGN, and Navirs, 
Forricn ) ILstimated ordinary revenue for 
"88, 4 £12,545,6(2, expenditure £12,309,724, 


debt ( 87 88), 477,000,000, 1n addition to which 
there are various annuities to be met amount 
ing to 1,204,000, special imports, 86 
453,402,000, special exports, £47279 000 No 
state religion (Io: history 8487 sce cd 88 ) 
eral The chief events of general interest 
in the year 88 have been thc exhibitions, 
the chief of which was the International, 
held at Brussels, and opened by the King 
in state in june, the British seotion being 
under the chuge of Mr Lee Bapty a3 Com 
missione: <A gieat international horse show 
of exceptional magnitude and importance 
at which England and Fiance were cspecially 
well represented, was held in the same month 
Mr. W Gilbey received a gold medal This 
‘was succeeded by an intcresting exhibition of 
e and life-saving apparatus which took 
pjace at Ostend, as well as the 1mportant Bird 
how and Internitional Horticultural Congress 
at Ghent Great fétestook place at Antwerp, in 
celebration of the twenty fifth anniveisary of 
the suppression of the Scheldt tolls, trom which 
the development of Antwerp—now the first 
commercial port on the Continent—dates The 
tonnage of vessels which entered the port 
has risen from 236,000 1n 57 to 3,000,000 tons 
in ’87, An gala fete, also, was held in 
honour of the Lord Mayor of London, Siu: Poly 
dore de Keyser, at his native town of Dender 
mond (August), succeeded a little later by grand 
banquets at Ghent and Brussels A memorial 
onan extiaordinalry scale was held at the 
Brussels Cxhibition (gv) 1n September The 
question of sla came prominent to the front 
as a leading subject, due to the ciusade in 
Kurope conducted by 
(August) kwh at the church 
re a euly  Categuisie audience. An 
influential on from Presbyterian churches 
of the English speaking countries,, thanking 
the King for his efforts to civilise the interior 
of Africa, waa received by him at Ostend The 
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sition of Mr, (q 2 )also excited discus- 
po Stanley (¢ 7) 


s10n ng social occurrences of 1n- 
terest were the vimt of the King of the to 
the Continentand England, and the marriage of the 


Princess Ludmille o Arenbery tothe Hered: 
Prince of Croy-Dalmen (April), celebrated wi 
reat pomp—which was, however, marred b 
the riotous conduct of a number of students 
roughs, who insulted the guests (including 
several foreign Princes), on their way to the 
Arenberg Palace This incident formed the 
subject of an interpolation in the Senate Inter- 
national pocduall was emphasised both by th 
visit of the Lord Mayor of London (see sspra) 
and by the reception of the Belgian b ters 
and aldermen who were entertained at the 
Mansion House in London (May) A fatal duel 
between M_ Lhuillier, a journalist of Liége, 
who was killed, and his nephew, M_ Lejeune, a 
barrister, created a great sensation (September) 
The deaths of M Phihppe Bout son (March), the 
oldest working journalist in Europe, for the 
last fifty seven years editor of the Mon:feur 
Belge Theodore dust, the eminent historian 
(Aug), and Jan Van Beers, the Flemish 
poet and orator (Nov), occurred during the 
year —Political Of chief importance were the 
eleotions which took place In June, giving a 


respect of the Sugar Bounty Convention (see 
SuGAR BounrTIEs), ind the extraordinary credit 
for military expenditure, chiefly with gic saa 
of the new fortifications on the Meuse, which 
were to be commenced in June 88, and com- 
pleted 1n 90 Government Bill was also 
adopted which introduces a system similar to 
the Enghsh tioket-of leave The question of 
cieating a Belgian Counoil of State, composed 
of nine Councillors and six assistants, to pre- 
pre the money bills to be laid before the 
himbers, and the judging of political and 
administiative legislation were under serous 
consideration (August) lhe concluding 
meeting of the Belgian Fishery Commusaion, 
which took place in May, adopted a report, 
one of the proposals of which 1s to modify 
the International Convention of 82, and espe- 
cially article 19 Of commero interest, 
the Merchandise Marks Act has caused some 
Iriitation among Belgian manufactureis, pre- 
venting, 1s 1t does, the marking of their goods 
as Enjlish Ihe excise duty on sugar was 
abolishcd Sept ist Belgian industries will be 
represented, though unofficially, at the forth- 
coming Pans Exhibition q v) The International 
Congress on Oommercial Law, which met at 
Brusscls (Septembe1), discussed, as its chef 
busimess, a project of international legislation 
in bills of ex and maritime law It was 
stated (Oct ) that La Societe Generale, of Paris, 
was about to open a branch office in Brussels. 
Strikes, which earlier in the year caused indus- 
trial disturbances, took place in the coal trade 
towards the close of November Consult J 
Motleys “ The Rise of the Dutch Republic,” 
and his “ History of the United Netherlanda” ; 
if ke Almanach de Gotha, Statesman's Year 
00 
Belize (Bay leez). Capital of British Koa- 
duras (gv) anda port Formerly the name of 
the whole colony. Po 767 1n 1881. 
Beluchistan <A south of 
Afghanistan, extending to the Perstan Gulf. 
Has a scattered population of a quarter of a 
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milhon tribesmen, far the most part r and 
inoffensive Sountry. barren and moutnainous 
and undergoing no development except in the 
vicinity of Quetta, the admimetrative centre 
Here, since completion of the railway, a 
large trade has sprung up with Candahar, and 
numerous settlers have been attracted to the 
neighbouring valleys by the security offered by 
British rule The chiefs of Beluchistan are 
mere nonentities and receive small pensions 
from the Indian Government 
See [Np1a, and for Ministry, etc, 
see DIPLOMATIC 
Tenancy Bill Seeed 88, and more 
fully, 87 
Benguela A province of Portuguese West 
Africa See ANGOLA 
Bennett, Sir James Risdon, MD,rRS, 
b at Komsey, 18099 MD Edin 33 DPresident 
of the Royai College ot Physiciins (76 30) = Is 
consulting physician to Victoria Park Hospital 
for diseases of the chest and hon phys ind 
Governor of St Thomas’s Hosp He wis.1com 
missioner to the Paris Exhibition '78 ind Chair 
man of the Executive Committee of the Inter 
national Medica) Congress ‘81, in which ye he 
was knighted Hus ‘ Cssvy on Acute Hydro 
cephalus obtained the Fother gill ,old medal 
Heis also the author of ‘Lecties on C ancerous 
and Intra Thoricic Growths 9 and 15 one of 
the most eminent living autho1ties on chest 
diseases 
Ben Nevis Observatory Mctcorologists in 
all countries are endcavouring to cstdblish 
stations at as preat clevations 15 18 feasible, 
in orde1 to note chingcs of temperiture, 
ete, in the upper strata of the atmosphere 
In the United Stats there arc Pikes Peak 
(14,234 feet), and Mount Washington (6 27) fect), 
in France the Pic du Mids (9 380 fect) and the 
Puy de Dome (4,823 feet), in Ansfeia Hoch Obir 
(i708 feet), in Switsci/and the Sentis (8 o94 
eet), and there are many othcrs he Scottish 
logical Society his long hid in view 
the erection of an obscrvatory on the OP of 
Ben Nevis, at a height of 4 406 feet the hiphcst 
pointin these islands) Lhis his becn carricd 
out, the staff having cntcred into residence on 
the summit in Oct 1883 
Berbera. A town and port on the north 
Somali coast Carians from the Afiicin in 
terior arrive here and trade with Aden 1s con 
siderable I[n 731t was oe by Fgyptian 
troops, but in 85 the British Government took 
session of Berbera and the noith coast of 
omaliland from Zelah to 1 point east of 
Berbera, where German teiritory now begins 
A smal! Indtan force 1s stationed here to keep 
order among the apd population of various 
nationalities During the trading scason from 
October to March the natives from the sur 
rounding country flock 1n with their pioduce to 
the number of ro,o00 to 15,000 Berbera sup 
plies large quantities of sheep, goats, and 
cattle to Aden It1s an excellent and capacious 
harbour, free from all danger, and affords good 
anchorage See Somari anp and ADFN 
Berbice. A county of British Guiana (9 v ) 


Charles William Dela - 


poe: MP, was b 1846 Entered the Royal 
wy (1859) In 865, while a midshipman c~ 
‘board the Defence, he twice sived hfe fro 
drowning, and received the bionze medal of 
the Ro umane Society, and the gold 
medal of the Liverpool Shipwieck and Humane 
Seciety. To these distinctions was added the 
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clasp of the Royal Humane Society (agth Feb, 
1871) Accompamied the Prince of Wales 
to India. (1875 76) as naval aide de-camp At 
the bom@ardment of Alexandra in 188, com- 
manded the Condor, carrying three 8, and 
distinguished himself durmg the action by his 
bravery and naval skill e Condor was 
largely inst: umental in silencing the Marabout 
fort, and earned the honour of a special signal 
from the Admiial, ‘Well done, Condor” For 
these seivices Lord Charles was promoted to 
the 1ank of captain Served in the Soudan 
campiign under Lord Wolseley for the rehef 
of General Goidon, and took part in the ex- 
pedition across the desert Flected Conserva 
tive Member fo. E. Div Marylebone (86) and 
appointed a Lord of Admuralty in same year, 
1esigned Jan r8th, 88 Atthe Cutlers Feast 
last Septcmber, Lord Charles made an impor- 
tant speech on the state of the Navy, contendin 
thut much greatcr cficiency might be secure 
in the service without increasing the estimate 
for 1ts administration annnally votcd by Parha- 
ment 

Berlin Treaty Thc leading provisions of the 
r of B, which was signed on July 13th, 1878, 
by the representatives of England, Germany 
Austria Hunguy, France, Italy, Russia, an 
Turkey, will be found given in ed 87 

Bermuda Islands Calkdafter Bermudez, 


1 Spaniard who discovered them in 1515 Also 
nimed Somers Islands, after Admiral Somers, 
wis wrecked here in 1609 The 


whose shi 
‘ Bermoothes of Shakcspeare Suituatcdin the 
Noith Atlinti , 600 miles cast of Cape Hatteras 
Arev195q m, pop 15,036 Capital ton 
dhe alias ind reefs inclose a very spacious 
harbow (St Gcorges) which 1s fortified, and a 
navalstation J ocalindustry principally market 
gardening for Americin consume1s Very fer- 
tile and healthy = Fushe1ies and turtle —Ihe 
Goveinor ind Privy Council vre I xecutive, and 
there is 1n elective Legislative Assembly Foi 
Jitest statistios sce BRITISH F MPIRE,ctc (table), 
First coloniscd in 1609, has been a British 
colony since 1684 <A garrison of some 1,300 
Imperial troops 1s maintained here The Ber- 
muds arc said to be 365 in number, but only 
five ate of any considcrabic size Lhey me 
dificult of access, being enclosed on three sides, 
N,W,.nd8S, byformidablecoralrecfs There 
1s regular ste im communication between Ber- 
muda and New York 
Bernard Beere, Mrs, a popular actress 
Has played leading paits in several gh class 
companies In 86 she secured great populaiity 
m the provinces by her powerful rendering of 
Fédora, a character in which some time pre- 
viously Madime Bernhardt had made a great 
sensitionin Paris Mrs Bernard Béeres 
successful sen els pray a was Aniane, in the play 
of that name by Mrs Campbell Praed 
rnhardt, Mademoiselle Rosine Sarah, 
b in 1844, at Paris, the most distinguish 
French actress of her day She 13 of Jewish 
descent She entered the Paris Conservatoire at 
the age of fourteen, where she studied tragedy 
and comedy Joining the staff of the Theatre 
Francais, she made her debut in Racine’s 
““Tphigemie, ’and in Scribe 8 “‘ Valerie,” but was 
not very successful, and retired for a time 
from the vag Her first grand success was 
as Mane de Neuberg, in Victor Hugo's play of 
Ruy Blas Becoming very popu r by her 
representations in “ Junie, °m “Andromaque,” 
and in “La Sphinx, ' she was replaced on the 
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staff of the Théatre Francais Since that time 
her popularity has been constantly increasing 
She visited ndon, 1n company be ta other 
members of the Comedie Francaise,"and per- 
formed at the Gaiety Theatre in 79 and 86 
Mile B married, in 82, M Damala She 1s 
also noted as an amateur artist and sculptor 
Mdme_B, early in 88, performed in the play 
‘‘Lea Tosca” at the Lyceum Theatre, and 
has an engagement at the Pars Exhib 
tion ¢ v), ‘89 Has recently had the Order of 
the French Academy conferred on her She 
18 also the authoress of a one act play entitled 
“ L’Aveu, produced in 88 

Besant, Walter, b at Portsmouth 1838 
Educated at Kings College, Lond, and 
Christ’s College, Camb, where he graduated 
in mathematical honours After leaving the 
University he accepted the appointment of 
Semor Professor in the Royal College of 
Mauritius, which he resigned in consequence 
ofill hcalth Jie made his debut as an author 
in 68 with ‘‘ Studies 1n Early French Poetry,” 
which was followcd two ycars later by the 
‘French Humorists He subsequently con 
tributed to the “ Ancicnt and Foreign Classics, 
and *‘New Plutarch = serics of publications 
In conjunction with the late Mr James Rive 
he commenced a successful caicer 15 a 1omance 
writer, thc most popula: production of then 
joint authorship was * Ready Moncy Mortiboy,’ 
which they also dramatiscd and put on thc 
stage at the Court Ihcatre Of the novels 
which M: Besant has publishcd mm hs own 
name, the most popular aie, ‘All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men,” ‘All in a Garden Farr, 
and ‘Children of Gibeon’’ There 14 a chatin of 
style about M1 Bcsant » wiitings which maiks 
his strong individuality, and thc far :eaching 
influence he has ecxeited by his graphic de 
lineations of the sovial life of the present day 
has bcen manifested by the inauguration of 
vatlouS moveinents for relieving the dull 
monotony of the lives of the poor in our 
crowded citics The most important of these 
movements was that for the establishment of 
the Peoples Palace (yz), in the Last Lnd of 
London Mz: B slatcst productions are ‘+ The 
World went very well Then,” published in 87 
and his Christmas annul, ‘Katharine Regina 
(87), and ‘Fifty Years Ago (88) Huis most 
recent books are ‘‘Her: Paulus (88), ‘‘ Eulogy 
of Riohard Jefferies (88), and ‘‘ vhe Inner 
House’ (88) He has for many years been 
seoretary to the Palestine Exploration Fund, and 
an 71 ploduced, jointly with the lute Professor 
Palmer, a history of Jerusalem M: B_ has 
also intercsted himself in questions affecting 
the nghts of authors, and was appointed first 
een re ane ray Tee committee of the 

noty of Authors (¢ v) 

Bessarabia <A Russian province bordering 
on the Danube, ceded by Turkey to Rus~-- 
_. 43812 It acquued political prominence _.- 
the close of the Crimean war by the surrender 
of a portion of it which Europe compelled 
Russia to make, m order to check her 
aggressive aims for dominating the mouth of that 
river The portion withdrawn from Russian 
rule was added to Moldayia, which coalesced in 
time with the adjoining vince of Wallachia, 
and formed the principality of Roumania At 
the close of the last Turkish war (1877-78), 
Russia made it a point of honour to recover 
the territory she had lost, and 1n spite of the 
unwillingness of the Roumanians, the latter 
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had to surrender it, pitatsco. in return the 
wretched termtory of the Dobrudscha, south 
of the Danube Since the annexation, which 
brought Russia down to the Danube again, the 
people have become contented with their new 
masters, and a considerable development has 
taken place in the trade of B, owing to the 
establishment of a subsidised lhne of Russian 
steamers on the Danube Auea 28,386 sq m, 


Op 1,369,075 
Beth Bin, See Jrws 

Beth Hamidrash See JEws 

Betting, Law on, in’88 By the decision of 
the High Court in the case of Uox « Andrews, 
abet must be madc 1n a house or place kept 
for the purposes of betting The sending out 
of circulars, with a view of inducing people to 
make bets, has, therefore, not been held to 
constitute an offence agunst the Betting Act 
of 74 The point, howevei1, has been again 
1aised recently, ind a cise stated for argument 
before He: M yestys judges 

Bible Society, The British and Fore 
was cstablished in 1854 1ts object being the 
circulation of the Scriptures p to 1888 over 
11€,459 100 Bibles an ortions of the Bible, 
In .8) languages pe dialects, had been 
issucd unde its iuspices) The expenditure 
of the Society 1n 18878 wis ovcr £224,500 A 
spcciil effort begun in July 1384, to reach the 
very poor, beth at home and in the Colonies, 
by the publication of 1 New Testament at one 
penny (hilf its cost), his resulted in the sale 
of upwirds of 3 6°5 »»» copies Subscriptions 
ind donations should be mide payable to Mr 
C Finch at the Bible House, 146, een 
VictotiiStiect k C Secretaries, Rcv J Sharp, 
MA,Rev W M Paull 

Biblical Archsolo Although compara- 
tively a new branch of antiquarian research, 
the study of Biblical a1cha ology—that 1s, the 
study of the monuments, inscriptions, manners 
and customs of the lands and the people 
mentioned in Holy Scripture—is daily increas- 
ig ir importance and enlarging its aiea of 
investigation The study is cmphntically the 
result of the labours of the explorer and the 
deciphere: , for, is the formez recovered the 
records of a once forgotten pist fiom the 
giave of ccnturics, so the Iatter has forced 
trom their long silcnt chuactcis the secret 
they hid so jyetlously picserved 88 The cniti- 
cism biought to bear on the cuncifoi m inscription 
on a terra cotta tablet of about the seventh 
centuly BC, Winch wis assumed to incor- 
porate a definitely Mcssianic prediction, has 
not borne out the eapectations once ente1 tained 
of its prophetic characte: and pertinence The 
entire tablet 1s a document belonging to a class 
which at present dcfics all attempts at inter- 
retation The success, indeed, which has 

itherto attended such attempts is illustrated 
by the fact that the quasi Messianic Pie hecy 
in guestion, which has been independently ex- 
plained by thiee several wiiters, appears each 
time as containing an entirely di erent state- 
ment Professor Sayce and Mr Pinches, who 
have treated the whole document, differ very 
widely with respect both to its meaning and 
grammatical construction, the former consider- 
ing 1t to be a praye1, whilst the latter recognises 
in Jt the aspirations of an ancient herv who hag 
conceived the idea of a Messiah E 
V Bevaillout, the discoverers of this discredited 
prophecy, have been more fortunate in their 
researches in other directions (see paper on 
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Biblical Archeology, March 88, under the 
title of ‘Notice sur un nouveau Contrat daté 
d’'Hammourabi et sur les donneés historiques que 
nous fournissent les Contrats de oe Temps " ) e 
Rev James Marshall has also contributed some 
valuable information upon an interesting event 
in apostolo history, 1n the course of which he 
estimated the significance of still extant 
monuments and literature as illustrative of 
the account of St Paulat Athens At the May 
meeting of the Society of British Archeology, 
the Rev A_ Lowy contributed a paper on the 
dary Desoription of Hell, being the second 
ofa series in which he 1s diawing the thought 
ful attention of students of the Old Testament to 
Ancient Jewish Legends on Biblical Topics Mr 
Léwy, 1n July last, also issued a defence of the 
Jews son the theory that Jehovah was a 
nati God The Sooiety of Biblical Archeology 
(Bec W H Rylands, coe,g Conduit Street, 
W ) records the progress of Biblical criticism 
Publications P)ocecaings (monthly), ind Zrams 
actions(annual) in connection with this Society 
important papers on the Coptic Antiquities of 
Egypt have been published,—notably a paper 
by Professor E Amcelineau, entitled Les Actes 
Ooptes des Martyres de St Polyoarpe (May) 
Of these the Professor supplies a Coptic text 
—all but literally tianscribed ind gencially, 
without correction, as it 1s found amongst 
the Coptic manuscripts in the Vatican,—and 
a French translation, his rescarches in the 
Coptic literature which has come down to us 
have piovcd to him that the Christiins of the 
Nile valley concerned themselyes so ex 
Suave about thei own private affurs 1s 
practiculy to hive neglected the great works 
of Greek genius, and the monuments belonging 
to the first twocenturics of the Christian Church 
In fact, the great majority of the productions 
which compose the lite1ature in question con 
sist of histories or of works purely local and 
yptian, liturgical works of every kind lives 
of monks, acts of maityis, fabulous narratives, 
poetical works homilics, and discourses Ofthe 
Scriptures M Amelineau says there are it least 
three versions—la memphitique lathebaine, etla 
baschmourique Hc 15 of opinion that there werc 
many versions in each dialect Miss Simcox 
(June Procerdings) detuls the resemblances 
between Egyptian and Basque marriage contracts 
Ihe singulatities of kgyptian mautiage law 
according to which husbands surrendered 
every ann te thei wives, still await explana 
tion , and the probke m 1s to discover the rafionale 
of the usages which appcar so paradoxical on 
the surface though they cannot certainly have 
been wanting in practical convenience and 
utility, being associated with onc of the longest 
lived civilisations which mankind has known 
In the typical Egyptian marriage contract, the 
husband secures to his wife various annual 
allowances, minutely specified, and constitutes 
his and her eldest son heir of all his property 
present and to come, and, setting aside minor 
varieties of usage, the essential peculiarity 
consists in ages 2 the father virtually only a 
trustee for his children If the father did not 
in this way make over his property to the eldest 
son of the marriage, he might make it over to 
his wife, either directly or by pledging his 
whole property as security for a debt, ve 
possibly fictitious, and which at any rate he di 
not mean to repay, so that the forfeiture was 
intended to take effect There 1s one, and it 
18 believed only one community in the world, 
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which resembles Egypt in according exactly the 
same propnetary rights to women and to men, 
and in the stil surviving customs of this singu 
lar and vgry ancient people it sney be possible to 
find a key to the Egyptian problem We have 
in the Basques the last, westernmost survivors 
of the first historic wave of population flowin 
from the east before the dawn of Greek an 
Roman civilisation The marnage customs of 
the modern Basques are as old as Sti abo, and 
as there 1s no reason whatever to suppose them 
to have been invented in Spain, probably the 
are a survival of the usages of abylonia an 
Egypt The nineteenth session of the 8 B A 
was opened on 6th November, 88, when, 
after a philological discussion tntroducedby the 
president, on the Egyptian quality or origin of 
the word Abrék in Genesis xh 43, Mr 3 A 
Wallis Budge contributed a paper on ‘‘Cunei 
form Despatches from Tushratta, King of 
Mitann, Burraburiyish the son of Kurt Ga zu, 
and the King of Alashiy1, to Amenophis III, 
King of Egypt, and on the Cuneiform Lablets 
from Tel el Amuna Consult Dr Samuel 
Birch s Inaugural Address on the “ Progress of 
Biblical Archeology, in vol 1 of the ‘Trans 
actions of the Souiety of Biblical Aichxology , 
Rev A Sayces “‘kiesh Light from the 
Monuments , Professor Schrader 3‘‘ Cuneiform 
Inscriptions and the Old Lestament , “ Trans 
actions of the Society of Biblical Archeology , 
Rev Dr W Wright s‘‘Fmpire ofthe Hittites , 
‘Journal ofthe Victoria Institute , Mr Iyleis 
British Museum Lectures on the “ Hittites, 
etc etc 

Biblical Brotherhood, The ‘Scced 86 

4 Biddenden Bread and Cheese,” The See 


ed 88 

Bilbao Harbour Works On Sept rst, 88, 
wis Inaugurated what was described as one of 
the most important current publx works in 
Spain—viz, the construction 1t Bilbao of an 
outside ha: bour or secondary port it the cntrancc 
of the river Nervion to be known as the port of 
Abra Itis intendcd that the effect shill be to 
supcisede the existing danpcrous cntrince 
to the river caused by the open bar he 
principal breakwitcr 15 to stait from the coast 
to the noith-wcest of the fishing villige of 
Sinturcc, extending 1,000 metres acios9 the 
bay towards Al Gort,, from which pointit takes 
1 gyoutherly dircction towaids the cutt ince of 
the Bilbao 11ver1 extending, about 50> inctres in 
this direction On the opposite coast a sc ond 
bicakwatel, starting to the south of Al Gorta 
extends in a westerly diicction 750 métres to- 
wards thc first, but some s00 mctres nearcr the 
mouth of the river, the space between the two 
being 640 métres for the passage of vessels 
Ihe works are from the designs of the Spanish 
engineer Churruca, but are said to resemble 
those recommended years before by Su John 
Coode and Mr Vignoles The cost iscstimatcd 
at 30,000,000 pesetas, and the time for the com- 

letion ofthe scheme twelve years The Spanish 

overnment grant a subvention of £10,000 a 
year, and town had already subscribed on 
the inaugural day £120,000 The official inaugu- 
ration was by the Ministers of Public Works and 
Marine, and on the same day the foundation 
stone was laid of the new shipbuilding yard of 
the united firms of Martinez Rivas and Palmer s 
Shipbuilding Co of Jarrow-on Tyne, who will 
build three large cruisers for the Spanish 


Bill 
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Bill, Parliamentary A Parliamentary bil 
a either (1) pubho or (2) private —(r) If a 
: bill is a be introduced in the House of 

ons, the first step 1s to move, aftgr grving 
notice, that leave be given to bring in a bil 
If leave be given, the Speaker asks 
prepare and bring in the said bill? and the 
member who had moved for leave mentions 
names Subsequently the mover, on being 
called on by the S er, walks up from the 
bar and presents the bill, which 1s then read 
a first time and ordered to be printed, then 
read a second time (and this 1s the occasion 
for discussing its principle), after which it 1s 
committed and its details debated by a com 
mittee of the whole house, or by a committee 
selected from the house, or by one of the two 
Grand Committees (gv) It 18 then reported 
with the amendments of committee if any, it 
1s next considered as amended, and 1s then 
read a third timé§ It 1s then carried by 
a member to the Lords and delivered to the 
Lord Chancellor There it goes through the 
same stages, excepting that of Grand Com 
mittee, and if amended comes back to the 
Commons If the houses cannot agree upon 
the amendments, the bill drops, but if 
they are accepted, then the bill goes back 
to the Lords with an announcement to that 
effect If a public bill be commenced in the 
House of Lords, the stages are very sunilar, 
only that a peer can prcsent 1 bill without first 
asking leave The were of a bill are intr» 
duction and fi13t 1cading, second 1:e ding, 
committee, considcration as amendcd (if amend 
ments have been made in committee) and third 
reading, and it 1s not the piactice, except in 
case of uigency, to advance a bill moire than 
one stage at a sitting —(z) Private An im 
portant branch of the business annuilly trans 
acted by Parlament ,ihe total number of 
bills deposited for the session of 88, which 
relate to railways, canals, tramways, sub 
ways, and the supply of gas and water 
amounted to 168, against 143 of the session of 
87, 1n 86 the figure was 150, the numbe1 fo1 85 
was 203, and fo. 84 1t was 227 [he total 
amount of money proposed to be raised in 
the session of was £29 317842 aginst 
420,525,080 in the previous year £23 434 718 
in 86, £54,527,189 1n 85, £67 280 666 in 84 
and £94,342,729 In 83 The Parliamentary 
work involved in this mass of busincss 1s 
performed partly by a paid staff of officials 
and partly by peers and members, whose se1 
vices are unremunerated The procedure ona 
private bill differs from that on a public bill in 
some important particulars, among which are 
that the initial proceedings are taken at fixed 
dates, which do not depend eh the sittings 
of the Houses, and usually fall in the Parha 
mentary recess, that a private bill can only 
be introduced into the House of Commons on 
titaon firat presented, which shall have been 
Seposited m the Private Bill Office, and that an 
inquiry by a small committee, which may hear 
counsel and witnesses, 1s substituted for a 
discussion in committee of the whole House 
Another point of difference is that, while at a 
dissolution or a prorosetce all public bills 
which have not received the Royal assent fall 
to the ground, it 13 custo to de when 
ad ution takes place in the spring that the 
private bills in progress shall be taken up pyche 
new Parliament at the atage where they had been 
jek by the old Houses course was taken 
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by special resolution in 80, and Parliament 
went further in °86, when some of the bills in 
progress were not onlyrenewed the 

election, but were kept alive durng the short 
session of August and September, and through 
¢ prorogation and the recess until the com- 
mencement of the session of '87 Private bille 
are generally placed by promoters in the hands 
of gentlemen who make this branch of business 
their particular study, and who are known as 
Parliamentary agents During recent years the 
system of onal orders has been largely 
availed of by promoters In the Queen's 

delivered at the opening of the session '87, a 
ull was promised for impro and 

ing the process of private bill ut, 
owing to pressure of other business, 1t was 
never introduced A joint committee inves 
tigated the question uring the session of 
88 (see Session 88, sect G4) For detailed 
account of Private Bull procedure see 


ed ‘87 
Bill of Sale The statute law relating to 
bills of sale in England 1s contained in the 
Acts of 1878 and 1882 A billof sale upon goods 
or chattels corresponds to a mortgage of real 
estate, and the above Acts are chiefly directed 
to prevent the fraudulent granting of bills of 
sale Every bill of sale given by way of secu 
rity tor the payment of money is void unless 
made in accordance with the form in the 
schedule of the Act of 1. It must be duly 
attested by one or more credible witnesses not 
beiny 1 party or parties thereto It must be 
registered within seven diys after making, and 
the registration must be renewed once every 
five years When first registered, a copy of 
the bill, together with an affidavit of the time 
of such bill ning givcn, of its due attestation, 
and of the residence and occupation of the 
person giving the same, and of every ues 
witness, must be picocntee to the registrar an 
filed by him If the bill of sale be given subject 
to any defeasance, condition, or declaration of 
trust, such defeasance, condition, or declara- 
tion must appear, if not in the body of the bill, 
at least on the same pars and must be set 
forth in the copy filed A transfer or paper 
ment of a registered bill of sale need not be 
registered ills of sale comprising, 1n whole 
or in part, the same chattels, take priority in 
order of registration Delays, omissions, or 
mistakes 1n the registration of bills of sale may 
be rectified by the order of any judge of the 
High Court A bill of sale executed within seven 
days after the execution of an unregistered 
bill of sale will be held void, in so as it 
affects the same chattels, unless it 18 proved 
not to have been executed for the purpose of 
evading the law Any bill of sale not comply- 
ing with the conditions of attestation and 
registration, 18 vold as against the giver's 
trustee in bankruptcy, etc A billof sale given 
in consideration of a sum less than £30 18 void. 
A bill of sale 1s void except as against the 
grantor with respect to any personal chattels 
acquired by him after its execution But this 
rovision does not apply to growing crops or 
xtures or machinery subsequently acquired 
mm substitution for fixtures or machinery 
specified in the bil Qhattels assigned under 
a bill of sale are not hable to be seized ot Pad 
grantee unless (1) the grantor make default in 
ng the money thereby secured, or in fulfil- 
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goods comprised 1n the bill to be distrained for 
rent, rates or taxes; (3) the grantor fraudu- 
lently remove, or suffer to be removed, from his 
premises the goods comprised in the bill; (4) 
the grantor refuse, without reasonable excuse, to 
produce to the grantee his last receipts for rent 
and taxes; (5) execution has 
on the grantor'’s goods under any judgment, 
Law on, in '88. Several important decisions 
have been given by the Courts of Law during 
"88 with reference to the Bills of Sale Acts 
In the case of Thomas v. Kelly, the House of 
Lords lasd it down that a bill of sale, purporting 
to include propert acauire’ by the giantor 
after the date of the bill, 15 altogethe: void 
The same court also decided, in the case of 
Tailby v. the Official Receiver, that the assign- 
ment of future book debts in a bill of sale 
is sufficiently definite, and therefore valid 
Another very important decision, going to the 
root of the whole policy of the Bills of Sale 
Acts 18 that of Re v Weatwood, where 
Mr. Justice Kay reluctantly recognised the 
validity of an agreement whereby the would- 
be borrower, instead of giving a bill of sale, 
sold his furniture outri,"it, and then took it 
back again from the purchaser on a hire- 
urchase agreement, thus evading the necessity 
or registration, and all the formalities of the 
“ills of Sale Acts. 

Billiards. This game each year becomes 
more popular. Slate tables were first played 
upon in this country in 1827. Ihe season of 88 
was remarkable for the large breaks made by 
gogo players. J. Roberts, jun., upholds 

18 position as champion =the player, 
while W. J. Peall is generally recognised as 
the spot-stroke champion [hc following are 
the best breaks madc by the players named 
W. Oook, 936 all in (which stood a record for 
several years), and 462 spot barred; J Roberts, 
jun., 1,200 all in, 604 spot barred; Ww iJ. Peall, 
21143 all in (best on record), 322 spot barred; 
and W. Mitchell, 1863 all in, 3:2 spot barred. 
In the match tor the spot-stroke championship 
(15,000 up) 1n March, ‘88, Peall beat Mitchell by 
8,247 points, the forme: making breaks of 1,203, 
I,192, 1,498, 1,12 » and 2,031. In a match against 
F, White, Peall’s chief break realised 1,314. 
J. Roberts, yun (spot-baired), playing Peall 
(limited to 100 spot-strokes), for 41,000, made 
a break of 514, but lost the match by 2,627. 
On March 8th and oth, Peall, playing F. Wh ; 
compiled a break of 1,547, and the latter made 
1,054 (spot allowed).—J. G. Sala is champion 
of Scotland, and on March g2oth, in a contest 
against J. Bennett, he scored 1,012 in one 
break. Sala also claims the ‘‘ screw-back”’ 
record, with 186 spots (previous best, 184, by 
Peall).—An American Tournament at the London 
Aquarium in May (400 up) was won byF Brereton 
received 75), securing six games. Mr, W. D. 

ourtney won the National Amateur Champion- 
| Southern Division), played in on ; 
an . H. A. 0. Lonsdale was successful in the 
Northern Amateur Championship, decided at 
Manchester. BR. Shackleford is ham m baga- 
On Nov 18th, ina match of 10,000 
up, apot-barred, W. J. Peall defeated J. North 
by 2,914 points. 


en levie 


1g a term reblog! reg 
for conating a Double Standard of Value. e 
standard of a country is said to be bimetallic 
when two metals can be used indiscriminately 
as legal tender for the payment of debts up to 
any amount, the ratio of value between these 
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two metals being arbitrarily fixed by law. 
Thus, in France the ratio of value between 
old and silver 1s fixed at 1 to 154, in wer, 
that 13 to gay, a debto1 may offer his creditor 
either one ounce or one pound, as the case 
may be, in gold, or 154 ounces or 15 unds 
in silver. The essence of bi 18, 
firstly, that the ratio of value between the two 
metals selected as standards 1s fixed by law; 
secondly, that the mints of the country are 
open for the coinage of both metals to any 
extent required by the public; and thirdly, 
that either metal can be uscd bya debtor in 
dischaige of habilities, however great. As a 
matter of fact, however, the only two metals 
that have been selected for the purpose of 
establishing a double standard have been 
gold and silver In England gold and silver 
circulate together, and are interchangeable 
at a fixcd 1atc, but silver is Icgal tendei 
up to only forty shillings, and the coinage of 
the metal 1s limited by the mint. Gold, on the 
othe: hand, can be coined to any extent, and 
can be oftercd im payment for all debts. Eng- 
land, therefore, is agold monometallic country, 
silver being used solely as token currency. In 
India, and in Mexico, silver alone 1s entitled to 
unlimited coinage, gold in those countries 1s 
merely metchandise. In Ohina, silver is not 
coined, but 1t has monetary power, and ci- 
culates by weight in ingots. Suilver-mono- 
metallism, therctore, prevails in the three 
last-named countries In France, 1n Germany, 
and in the Umited States, pold 15 at the prc- 
sent moment entitled to unlimited coinage; 
silver 18 wholly treated as meichandise. 
There 1s, however, 1n each of these three coun- 
tries an enormous mass of silver coins, the 
legal tendcr of which 15 not limited to a ccitain 
amount This may be styled partial bimctal 
lism Each of these countries had originally 
adopted cither silver monometallism or_bi- 
metallism, but circumstances had compelled 
them to cease the free comage of silver; hence 
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The Royal Commission appomis in the autumn 
of ’86 has recently issued its Report, which as 
most pcople expccted, leaves matters very 
much wherc they were before. The Commuis- 
sion 1s unable to agree as to what course 
should be followed by the Governmcnt with 
1eference to the proposed formation of a Bi- 
metallic International Union Of the twelve 
Commissioners, six consider any alteration of the 
present standard as ‘‘a leap in the dark,” and 
advise that nothing should be done; whilst 
the other sx arc in tavout of Bimctallism, and 
recommend that negotiations with other 
Powers should be at once commenced. The 
s1x members who take the monometallic vicw are: 
Lord Herschell, the Hon. C. W. Fremantle 
oe uty-Maste1 ofthe Mint), Sir John Lubbock, 

v, ir T. H. Farrer (of the Board of Trade), 
Mr. J. W. Birch (formerly Governor of the 
Bank of England), and Mr. Leonard H, Court- 
ney, M.P. The opposing six members who 


su bimetalism are —Sir Louis Mallet, Mr. 
A, }. Balfour, M.P., M1. H. Chaplin, M.P., Mr. 
D. bour (re resenting the Indian Govern- 
ment), Mr. W. ff. Houldsworth, M.P. (of Man- 


chester), and Mr. Samuel Montague, M.P. (see 
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Biology. For detailed description of B. see 
ed. ’ Oe neat leading text-books on Botariy 
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and Zoology; and for practical work Huxley 
and Martin's ‘ Biology; Sedgwick’s ‘Ele. 
mentary Text Book of Zoology, Aveling’s 
‘‘General Biology,” G B Howes’ “Atlas of 
Elementary Biology ” For seal fd genefalisations 
Herbert Spencer's “ Bt of Biology ’ 
tion of e ed '87, and con- 
omy annual ‘Report on Migration’ (Srmpkin 


Co) 
°* Birkbeck Institution, The, was founded 
by Dr. Birkbeck in 1823, as a_mechanics 
literary and scientific institute The founda 
tion stone of the present building, Bream s 
Buildings, WC, was laid by the Duke of 
Albany in 1883, and the building subsequently 
opened formally by the Piince of Wales 
and Bristol Ship Canal 
This 1s a modification of a scheme of some 
antiquity, the present idea being to open 
up a waterway between the Midland metro 
polis and the Bristol Channel for vessels of 
200 tons A committee was appointed in 1886 to 
see what could be done in the matter, and in 
fan ’87 they decided to appioach the Sharpness 
ew Docks Co and Gloucester and Biming 

ham Navigation Co, with a view to obenuig 
their general appioval and support On Apri 
a7th the Zimes published an intcresting 
article on the subject unde: the heading ‘‘ From 
the Midlands to the Sea,” wherein the ‘long felt 
want of some such outlet for the heivy goods 
of the Black Countiy was set forth (Fo: details 
as to comparative costs of cariiage of 1ronwarc, 
timber, grain, etc , and engincering diffic ulties 
and proposals, etc, see ed 88) The project 
was well pushed duting In = March 
it was reported that the Bumimgham Town 
Oounoil had appointed a committee to apply 
to Parliament, cither to insert clauses in the 
Railway Rates Bill, then undcr consideration, 
or to introduce a separatc measure authorising 
the formation ofcanal trusts, ctc <A deputation 
waited on the President of the Board of Trade 
on May rsth, to uge the desnability of impiov 
ing canal communication betwecn the Midland 
counties and London, Hull Liverpool, and 
othe: ports The whole of the coal and non 
industries of Staffordshiie were reprcscntcd, 
besides one o1 two corporations, and the as 
sociated Chambers of Commceice In the end, 
Sir M Hicks Beach said he appreciated the 
importance of the position, but he was atiaid of 
legislation that might encourage corporations 
to speculate 

ham and Trent Canal <A new 
scheme 1s now unde consideration 1\1z ,tocon 
nect ham with the river Trent by mcans 
of a short canal 80 ft wide, and to widen and 
dredge that river to the point at which the 
Lower Trent navigation commences, the traffio 
to be carried on by fleets of barges diawn by 
tugs. It 1s stated that the Marquis of Anglese 
has navigation rights for a0 miles ove: a stretc 
of the Trent, with free access to the German 
Ocean, and that his lordship 1s willing to make 
over these rights toanewcompany In effect 
the scheme would give 
way 7 ft. to 8 ft. deep, and 80 ft wide at least, 
to the North Sea. It 1s estimated that, at the 
rate of 8s. per ton, the new compauy would be 
able to convey goods to and from the estuary 


(r7o miles) in twenty-four hours, the saving of 


catriage rates being ve t. In the second 
bahia an oe ie Ape ar ge ioe tripe 
utters a mee and passed a resolu 

calling upon the Government to inquire into 
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the canal system without delay, with a view to 
its acquirement by the State. It was further 
suggested that a main through canal route, 
between the Thames and the Mersey, the 
Severn and the Trent, would be the most 
efficient means of promoting the commercial 
interests of the country in this matter, and 
such a scheme was recommended 


Birmingham, King Edward’s School, com- 


prises a grammar school for boys, a grammar 

school for guls, a high school tor boys and 

a high school fo. girls Founded 1552, re- 

organised 1878, income, £25,000 Numerous 

scholarships and exhibitions both for boys and 

girls [he boys number over 1,000  Head- 

master, Rev A R Vardeir, MA 
Birmingham Liberal Association See 

NALIONAL LIBERAL FEDFRATION 
Births The following list gives the princi- 
al births which have taken placc from Jan. Ist 

fo Nov 27th, '88 

Acland, » of Capt W A Dyhe,RN,s (May a. 

Acland, w of Capt F L D, lite Roy Art, 

une 14) 

Adaway, Lady Anne, d@ (Sept 1) 

Addison, « of the Mayo. of Portsmouth, s 
(June 15) 

Adelmannaefelden Countess Rudolf Adelmann 
von (vec von Zeppelin), d (Aug 12) 

Astley, Lady I lorence, 5 (March 3) 

Austria, Archduchess Matia Theresa, w. of 
Archduke Charles Stephen of, d (Jan 2) 

Baulie, « of Lt Col C D,s (June 2s) 

Bellet, Baroness Roissird de, s and heir(l eb 18) 

Bentinck, Countess, 5 (June 21) 

B ,w of Sir Grtham, d@ (Jan 26) 

Bertie Hon Mrs George, d (April 29) 

Bertie, lady Cuoline, s (Aug 12) 

Bevan, Hon Mrs D A,d (ane 9) 

Birkett, w of Danie] Maule, MA,d (Feb 4) 

Bosanquet, x of | A,QC,d (June 16) 

Bridgeman, Hon Mis Lrancis, s (July 25) 

Bridges, Lidy (nace, d@ (March 16) 

Brodie Lady, » (March 6) 

Brodrick, Lidy Hilda, s (Icb ar) 

Burke, w of H] Farnham, FSA ,d (Feb 17) 

Butley-Massey, « of Lt Col Hon L ,d (May ag) 

Buxton, w of Sydney, a (April 17) 

saree , w of John Clayton, s (posthumous) 

pril rr) 

Cameron, « of Edward John, President of the 
Vugin Islands, » (Jan 10) 

Campbell, « of Capt 511 Guy, Bart , 6oth Rifles, 
d@ (March 18) 

Carats, Princess (ver d Lhrenhoff), ¢ Cu 23) 

Carpenter, « of Arthur B, MB, of Wykeham 


House, Bedford Park, Croydon, @ (June 10) 
Castlerosse, Viscountess, @ (Jan 1) 
Chalmers, w of Su David Patrick, Chef Justice 
British Guiana, s (July 1 
Champneys, Mrs Basil, @ (March 6) 
Churchill, Lady, of a s, who survived only a 
few hours (Jan 18) 
Olarke, w of Lt Col Courtney, d (June 21) 
Clinton, Lady, ¢s Guy 1) 
Cloncurry, Lady, @ (March 28) ; 
eridge, w of Hon Stephen, s (Feb 17) 
Crespigny. ei Foe opie aor de, s (June “4 
; Hon ‘Wilham Henry, d (Aug 1 
Curtis, Lad 


: i d (Apnil x4), (Feb. 23) 
alrymple, Viscountess eb. 2 
Daunt, w of May -Gen. W., C.B, 4 (March 8) 
Deane, w. of slicker b d. (May 4 

rincess Valdemar of, s. (Aug. 13) 


Disty, Lady Euuly, a uly 9) 
Dangle, w of A. Akers, d (Feb, 25) 
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Drummond, Lady Katherine, d (July 8) 
pre ee pew tir s (March 1) 
wo on, s (July 23 
Ebrington, Viscountess, s (June 14) 
Echlin, w of Comm Frederic, R N ,d@ (Feb 21) 
Eden, Lady, s (Oct 6) 
, Countess of, s (June 11) 
of Sir Charles Allred, KCSI, s 


uly 27) 

El € of May Gen Sir Howard, d 
May 27) 

F d, Viscountess, d (Sept 29) 


Farren, w of Gen ; 5 Aug 5) 

Fildes, w of Luke, RA > (April 13) 

Firth, w of J tk B, M “esas @) 

Fraser, w of May Gen G BS Corps, s 
(May 22) 

Freyne, Lady de, s (Sept 6) 


Gainsborough, Countess of, s+ 


eu 10) 
Garnier, zw of eppel, RN, d 
(March 22) 


Germany, Empress Augusta Victoria, s (July 28) 
Giffard, w of George aes cao RN, 
HMS Wanderer, d (Feb x 
Gladstone Mrs S E, , daughter = law of the ex 
a 5 “(Oct 28 
, Lad Marty eb 2 2) 
orthy, « of ue Gen, d (Marcl 4) 
Gorton, w of Major ] M Assist Ad) and 
uarterm Gen Natal, d ( Dep 1? 
am, w of Commander WalterH B,RN, 
oti M 5, ah d (Feb 13) 
argaret, s (April 8) 
Geaute: Maruisaees of, @ (April 24) 
e, Queen of, s (Aug ro), at Russian 


Commander 


Imperial Castle, Pavlovsk 
Greene, I ady Lily, s (June 8) 
Grenfell, Mrs W H aplow Court, s Of 30) 


Grosvenor, Hon Algernon, wv of,d (Sept 5) 
, Lady, s (Sept 18) 
0, w of “May n Arthur late Col com 
manding 1st Batt Roy Inmskilling Fusiliers, 


d — 30) 

Tady eae d he cacti 26) 
Hanuwond w of Lt Col A VC,d (June7) 
Hardcastle, w oy M e d (March 12) 


Head, w of Sir R G Bait, eb 2) 
s (fe 


Henderson, w of J Dalgety, 
Hoare, w of Charles R Gurney, d@ gr eb 13) 
cca w of Rt Hon NEP 5 (july 24) 


ornsby, w of Lt Col RA (March 5s) 
Horier, Lady epoca : a d (Apa 2) 
Hubbard, w of Hon F erian) MP, s (July 2) 
Hughes, w of Prof IT McKenny, s (June 16) 
Humboldt, w of Baron H P von, Assessor to 
the German Consulate General, 5 Cou 30) 
Hutton, w of Lt Col i itzmaurice, s (July 7) 
win, ,»@ (March 4 
Kemble, w of om Horatio F RN,s (cb 13) 


Key, Lady Cooper, s sthumous une 19) 
Xing, w of Lt Col as eee: an y 19) 
Knollys, err d (Feb 6) 

Leach, w of ol Edward Pemberton, VC ,CB, 


Roy Eng, d (June 30) 
» Duchess of,s (Sept 21) 

pare ‘Countess of, a 2 ia ao) , 

wisham, Iscountess s arc 
Ligh w_ of Sir Robert, d (Aug 24) 
Tataeeiak: Countess of, s (Oct 16) 
Lattle, Lady Guendolen, d (Sept 3) 
Lowe, ie, Lucy Drury, s (Oct 22) 

Lady, s (June 10) 


ee Mal Gr EB, CB, RA, s 


Matha-Jackson, w. of Sir H, Bart, @ (May 31) 
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ere w of Sir William F , of Cardoness, d 
McLeod. 4 of May Gen Sir Jenn, s (Aug 26) 
» Hon Mrs Charles fe en 3) 


Monck, Lady Edith, s ( 
mee ry of Hon “Sar dmund Monson, 
CMC Mey M Min at Athens, s (Oct 28) 


ssceace Infanta Eulalia, w Prince Antonio, 
» of the Duc de, s (Nov s5) 
Col Macdonald, s (July 


Moreton w of Lt 18) 
organ, « of Rev Henr Meee aster of 
Jesus Coll , Camb, d A arch 
ostyn, w of ‘Rev and Hon H w, d@ (Mar s) 

Naish, w of Lord Justice, d (June 19) 

Newark, Viscountess, s (Jul y 25) 

Nowdigate . of My Gen H RL,CB,ad 


Clune 17 
Norman, z of J LC, solicitor, Nottingham, two 
dsandas (March 7 
of Hon and Rev Al ,d 


Northcote, «¢ Apt a9) 

Picenard: Countess Aloeiton, s s (May 7 

a oe u of Commander, H M fuser, d 
eb 28) 

Pitt Lewis, «x of GeoigeQC,MP,s (Apl 28) 

Ponsonby, Mr- I dward, Ghune 5) 

Powerscourt, Viscountess, (Jan 13 

Prideaux-Brune, Hon Mrs Ch Hae o Oct 16) 


Rashleigh, | ady Ldith, d@ (May 

Ricei, w of James Herman a 5 April 14) 
Robartes, I ady, @ (Nov 21) 

Roberts, Hon Mrs mee ad (July 19) 


Robinson Ladys (Ju 
et ays lion Mrs Gu P bos 


Ion Mrs Veshe} Melville f (Aug 7) 
ae Davids a Of Bishop of, d (July 4) 
St John, w of Frederkk R, H M ‘Eavo Ext 
and Min Plenip to Servia, s (March 26 


Salomons, Lady, @ (Oct 3) 

Saltoun, Lady, s Enh 

Sassoon, jose oe S (Mare 11) 

Selwyn, w of ie MA, Headmaster 


of Uiepinghada, © 5 (Fen 2 5) 
Sharpin, w safes ts aa om d (May 1) 
Sladen, Lady Sarah, s May 2 ge 
Smith w of May Gen (ial ae d July 20) 
Smyth Pigott, w of Ccal,d@ (April 2 8) 

Spartali, « of Deme, s and @ July 10) 

§ oole, Marchioncss de, $ Sept 29) 

Stafford, Marchioness ot, s (Aug 29) 

Stewart, Lady Mai = (March, 29 29) 

Stewart, u of Lt ol arry H A,» (Feb 25) 

Strutt, Hon Mrs Ldward, d (March 25) 

Thomas, Lady KOs Ss (At Ug 24 

Thompson, zw of Lt Col Roy setts, s (Jan 19) 

Torpichen Lady, s ee 20) 

Trafford, Hon lis ks , s (March 18) 

Turnor, Tad Heniictta, s (April 8) 

Tweeddale, archioncss of, s (Nov 2) 

Vane, | ady Catherine, 5 {Oct 28) 

Vernon, Lae S oer 28) 

al maar ane, Guly x 18) 

ile + Oaly’s Sail of Col M.D Tfieherne, 
u 

Walker, w of Prof Hugh, @d (Jan 28) 

Walker, w of May Gen Forestier, CB,CMG 

s (April ou 
Ww w of General von, d (May 8) 
Westmuins ” Duchess of, d (F eb 
Wilks, w of E Cooper, QC, d (March 2) 
Wodehouse, Lady, (line I 6) 

‘Wolmer, Viscountess, d of the Prime Minister, 

8 (Sept 26) 

Wontner, Blanchard, eo oMeek 21) 
hu taon, w of f,s (Mare 

mater, w. of W. K, of Thame 
Wink s. (April 27) 
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See CHurcn or ENGLAND and 
of London’s Fund, The Instituted 
(1863) for a term of ten years, as a Gncans of 
helping to provide for the spiritual wants of 
ndon and its suburbs In the ten years 
ending Dec 31st, 1873, from the foundation ot 
the fund, £467,909 was subscribed, and 1t was 
determined, at the commencement of 1874, that 
the fund should be continued as a permanent 
diocesan institution for the following objects 
—(x) Missionary clergy to work under the 
bishop’s control, and to be confined in their 
work to paiticula: paiishes, (2) Scripture 
readers, mission women, and other lay workers 
(3) The housing of the clergy, (4) Mission and 
school buildings, (5) In special cases assistance 
towards endowment, (6) Church building, and 
(7) Generally such othe: objects as it may be 
found desirable to promote from time to time 
It is estimated that some £50,000 pe: annum 
will be wanted to mect the current annual 
needs of the diocese Offloes, 46a, Pall Mall, 
SW, _ Presdent, the Loid Bishop of London, 
Hon Seos, Messrs F Lhointon and John E 
Nelson Clerical Sec , Rev H Kirk, MA 
Bishops, Terms relating to Bushopping, 
a term sometimes applied to Confirmation 
Bishop’s Charge, the instructions of a bishop 
to the clei gy and laity at his Visitation (v re) 
Bishop's Oourt 1s held in the cathedral of eac 
diocese, and dispenses the canon law The 
Bishop’s Ohanoellor 1s the judge In large 
dioceses Consistory Courts are held bv the 
Bishops commissaries Bishop's Pastoral, a 
letter addressed by a bishop to the clergy and 
laity of his diocese on some special occasion 
op's » worn by all bishops, signifies 
his spiritual mariiage to his see ishop s 
Vimtation, the summons to meet their bishop 
issued to his clergy and laity (Thecanonical age 
for the consecration of a prenop 1s thirty years ) 
pelago group situated 
north of eastern part of New Guinea, including 
ylands formerly called New Britain, New Ire 
land, and New Hanover Area 18,150 sq m, 
pop 188,000 They are mountainous but fertile, 
inhabitants intiactably savage, and are a Ger- 
man possession See CoLonigs oF EUROPEAN 
POWERS 
Bismarck Schodnhausen, Count Herbert 
von, son of Prince Bismarck, b at Berlin Dec 
28th, ed Is a major in the German army, has 
served the German empire 1n various diplo 
matic capacities, and was embassy secretary in 
London, and minister at the Hague He sits 
in the Reichstag as one of the members for 
pedal Holstein, and is the head of the 
oreign Office, Created a Privy Coun- 
cillor with the title of Excellenc Visited 
Engiand during ’88 In October Count H B 
received from the Empeior of Austna the high 
distinction of the Grand Cross of the Leopold 
» and Tisza (g v ) gavea dinner in his 
honour on the occasion of the EmperorWilliam 5 
visit to Austria Hungary 


usen, Otto Eduard Leo- 

» Prince ; created Count September 16th, 

65, and Prince (First) von Bismarck, March 

71, the most powerful statesman of Europe 
in modern times, b of an old noble family of 

‘Mark’ (Brandenburg) at Schénhausen, April 

ret, 1815 He led a somewhat tempestuous 

Jotalra ae cher ls of which he a hei and 

a e univeraities ttiingen 

and Grelfeenla spent some time in the army, 


/ 
Diocese 
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and subsequently settled down as a coun 
entleman, managing the family estates 
sacharg 15g the office of gad ars of dykes, 
Brough up in the political faith of the 
or Prussian Tory squirearchy, he became 
46) a member of the Provincial Diet of 
axony, and of the Prussian Diet, in which he 
first attracted attention by his fiery speeches 
in defence of the old monarchical party. During 
the revolutionary peziod of 1848 the seryices 
he rendered 1n the public debates to the Con- 
servative cause so impressed the Prussian 
Mimstry that he suddenly found a diplomatic 
career opened to him e representation of 
Prussia 1n the Diet of the old German Bund 
at Frankfort falling vacant, the Premier in- 


troduced Herr von Bismarck to the King, 
who, not without misgiving, appointed him 
to that important post ere he remained 


for several years, discharging the arduous 
duties of his office with an ability which won 
for him the admnation of the Prussian court 
The remarkable se11es of private despatches 
which he addressed to the Prussian Premier, 
and which have recently been given to the 
world, are models of diplomatic shill and state- 
ciaft Austria was then all powerful in the 
German Bund, and, supported by nearly all 
the other German states, had systematically 
prevented Prussia from exercising that influ- 
ence 1n the counsels of the Confederation to 
which, from her position as by far the greatest 
of the purely German states, she was justly 
entitled From the time of Bismarck’s appear- 
ance, however, the voice of Prussia began to 
have increasing welgnt The successful audacity 
with which he checkmated Austrian intrigue at 
Frankfort was the source of constant irritation 
at Vienna, and naturally tended to produce 
some estrangement between the Austrian and 
Prussian courts Herr von Bismarck was sent 
as ambassador to St Petersburg (59-62) 
In May 62 he was promoted to the then most 
difhcult and important post in the diplomatic 
service—that of Prussian ambassador at Paris, 
where Napoleon III was then 1n the plenitude 
of his power Five months later he was sum- 
moned to Berlin, and made First Minister of the 
Prussian Crown The first ten years after Herr 
von Bismarck assumed power are amongst the 
most remarkable in modern European histo 
Within that brief period he had humbled 
Austrian empire, destroyed the French empire, 
and created the new German empire He 
remodelled the map of Europe, dismembering 
Denmark and France He enlarged the fron- 
tiers of Prussia by the annexation of various 
provinces including the dominions of three 
ethroned German princes, and succeeded in 
placing Germany, which had previously been 
the weakest and least ie eager of the great 
owers, at the head of all the states of Europe, 
Phe first task as Minister President was how- 
ever, one from which a statesman of less reso- 
lution and of less firm belief in the rights of 
the Crown, might well have recoiled The 
Chamber of Deputies had refused to pass the 
mili budget, as it demanded increased 
grants, which were required to carry out the 
reorganisation of the army im accordance with 
the ideas of the King e House uniformly 
refused these supphes, and for several sessions 
heated debates and violent scenes, in which 
the Minister President and the Liberal leaders 
were the principal antagonists, were of con- 
stant occurrence, In spite of the rejection of 
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the budget by the Chamber the Government 
spent the money, and the House threatened Von 
ismarck with impeachment for violating the 
Conetitution In the midst of this quariel a 
of all the Prinoes of y was 
invited to meet at Frankfort to reorganise the 
German Bund, but the King of Prussia, by 
advice of his minister, refused to appeai , and 
the project, although discussed and approved 
by five-sixths of the German sovereigns, came 
to nothing The German Bund having, at 
Herr von Bismarck s instigation, resolved to 
mvade the Elbe duchies in support of the 
claims of the Duke of Augustenburg, Austza, 
Prussia and Saxony, were intrusted with the 
execution of the task, and a war broke out in 
1864 with Denmark, 1esulting in the loss to 
her of the duchies of Schleswig Holstein and 
Lauenburg Instead of giving them up to the 
Duke, Von Bismarch, now created Count, dcter 
muned, if possible, to annex them to Piussia 
The Austiian and Saxon tioops were 1ecalled 
and the quarrel eventually led (in 66) to a war 
between Prusma and Austria, who was joined 
by Bavaria, Hanover, Hesse Casscl Hesse 
armstadt, and Nassau The arms ot Prussia 
were victorious Austria suffered a crushing 
defeat at Sadowa (Koniggratz), in Bohemia 
Hanover and the South German statcs werc 
likewise vanquished , and the war, which was 
over in seven weeks, led to the treaty of 
ik Slab ore, by which Austria was permi 
nently excluded from the German Bund, and 
Hanover, Nassau, Hesse Cassel, and f rankfort, 
as well as Schleswig Holstein and Lauenbuig 
were annexed to Prussia, and the North Ger 
man Confederation, with Prussia at its head, 
was established 1n place of the old Bund, while 
with the South German states an offensive and 
defensive alliance was concludcd, giving the 
King of Prussia supreme command of all their 
troops in time of war Of the North German 
Count von Bismarck was crcated Chan 
oellor, and President of the Federal Council In 
addition to these successcs in consideration 
of which the Prussian Housc of Deputies 
aap a bill of indemnity, torgiving his for mer 
rcaches of the Constitution, Count von Bis 
marck obtamed great popularity for creatin 
a representative branch of the new I cdera 
Government, on the basis of manhood suffrage 
The Diet, which first assembled in 1867, con 
sisted of delegates 1eprcsenting 1 nation of 
29,000,000 Germans apoleon JII, jealous 
of the growing power of Prussia, attempted to 
obtain some compensation for France by the 
annexation of the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, 
which Holland had consented to cede to him 
But in this scheme the French Emperor was 
thwarted, chiefly by the energetic attitude of 
Count von Bismarck , and in thecnd the Duchy 
was declared neutral territory, and the fort 
fications of the capital were demolished In 
1868 Count von Bismarck withdrew for somc 
months from active public life, but he was in 
power again before the end of the year Al 
ready for some time the biography of Count 
von Bismar¢k had practically been the history 
of pe ound: and, great as were the events 
through which he conducted Germany, he 
was destined to lead her shortly through greater 
rade still notably by the defeat of French 
in 1870, the dispute growing out of the offer of 
the crown of Spain to Prince Leopold of Hohen- 
zollern, of Prussia, as the head of 
the family, had consented to his acceptance 
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of the honour, afterwaids revoked After a 
campaign consisting of an unbroken series of 
victories, fai gly due to the strategic genius of 
Count von Moltke (gv), King William was 
ablc, through his Chancellor, to dictate terms 
of pcacc to hishelpless assailant Of the events 
in Prince Bismicks life subsequent to the 
Franco Geimin wal, it may be mentioned that 
he presided at the Congress of Berlin (78), 
the Berlin Oonferenoe (1880), and the 

or Oolomial Conference (1884) In his domestic 
Icgislation Piince Bismarck has been far less 
fortunate than in his diplomatic negotiations 
In his cconomical policy, after beginning as 
a Fice Linde: he has become a Protectiomst 
He first largely reduced the customs tariff, 
and ten years later imposed heavier duties than 
tVvol hile he thus alienated the Liberals, 
his May Laws, interfering to an unwise extent 
with the 1cligious hbcity of the Catholic priest- 
hood, Iced to i long and bitte: struggle withthe 
Roman Church ind mide allits adhere nts nis 
bitter enemies Fqually unfoitunatc was his 
once with icgard to the Soo.al Democrats, 
1g Diaconte mcisures igainst whom have 
produced the piofoundest discontent among 
the working clisscs of the large cities The 
measuieés he has sanctioned against the Polish 
settlers in the castcin provinces of Prussia, 
tormeily belonging to Poland, savour of 
harshness In the course of his career Prince 
Bismarck has given utterance to expicssions 
which have since become familiar in every 
civilised tongue In the heat of the contro 
versy with the Catholics he once said, ‘‘ We shall 
never go to Canossa_, but, like the Emp: ror 
Henry 1V to Pope Hildebrand (Gregory VII, 
the Great), he has since found it expedient 
to send an ambassadoi to the Vatican (Feb 
86), and to 1epe1! the harshest portion of the 
Mnry Laws fe had previously (Dic 32st, 
85) received the decoration of the Order of 
Christ from the Pope Piince Bismarck 138 
often called the man of ‘‘1ron and blood,’ 
because in one of the first speeches he de- 
livercd as Munister President (in 62) he 
said that ‘it was not by speeches and majority 
votes that the great questions of the time 
would be settled, but by iron and blood 
The Danish, the AustroGerman and the 
Franco Germin wars form 1 significint com 
mentary on this expression ther phrases 
attributed to him arc that ‘‘ Might goes before 
Right, the definition of a journalist as “a 
man who has failed in his profession 1n life, ’ 
and many others Prince Bismarcks name 
was, two ycars ago, very prominently before 
the public mind 1n connection with the Tri 
Alliance between Germany, Austria, and Italy, 
which 1s understood to bc directed against a 
posa@ible alliance between Russia and France 
against the Geiman Powers It 1s believed that 
the terms of the Tiple Alliance were arranged 
ata personal interview between PrinceBismarck 
and Signor Crispi in October, 87, and embrace 
among other things the invasion of France by 
Italy in certain eventualities oabeeducnts 
Europe was profoundly moved by the offi 
statement in a Berlin paper that during an 
interview between Prince Bismarck and e 
Tzar, on the latter s return from Copen n to 
St Petersburg, the German Chancellor informed 


His Majesty that he had been the dupe of some 
Orleans clique, who had forged a diplomatic 
correspondence and forwarded it to the Izar, 


the object of which was to show that Prince 
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Bismarck was intriguing against Russia in Bul- 
aria Since the death of the Emperer Wilham 
. in March, '88, Prince Bismarck has repeatedly 


sought to conciliate Rusma During the brief 
reign of the Emperor Frederick he successfully 
opposed the contemplated matrimonial allance 
between the Princess Victoria, daughter of the 
Emperor, and Prince Alexander of Battenberg, 
late Prince of Bulgaria, on the ground that it 
would be objectionable to the Tzar, though it 
was understood that both the Lmpcror and 
Empress Frederick personally approved of the 
match It was doubtless on the advice of 
Prince Bismaick that the present Fmpeior, 
immediately after his succession, irranged an 
interview with the [zar at Pcterhof <A few 
weeks later, viz, 1n August, an interview took 
place betwecn the Chancellor and Signor Crispi, 
the Italian Premic: Tis interview following 
immediately upon the dispute between Italy 
and France ovcr the Massowah question gave 
rise to much speculation, 1t being generally 
believed that the object of :t was to stiengthen 
the Triple Alliance, and especially to emphasise 
the undc1 standing between Get many and Italy, 
In view of a poueiple rupture of either of thos 
Poweiswith France The general am of Prince 
Bismarck s overtures to Russia, and his Poucy 
with regaid to the Triple Alliance, is evidently 
to effect the isolation of France The publica 
tion of the late Emperor Fredericks Diary in 
September Jast put a new hght upon some of 
the Imperial transactions 1n which Prince Bis 
marck has been engaged Much sensation was 
created both in Germany and elsewhere by the 
revelation of the diary respecting the autho: 
ship of the idea of German Unity [he late 
emperor claimed to have proposed this policy, 
and to have experienced great difficulty in per 
suading Prince Bismarck of its practicability 
(see FREDERICK, EMPEROR) Thedegiee of D D 
has recently (Nov ) been conferred on Prince 
B by the University of Geissen Iwo attempts 
have been made on the Chancellors life the 
first by a lunatic named Blind, on Mav 7th, '66, 
at Berlin, and the second on July 13th, °74, 
by Kullmann, at Kissingen Of the extensive 
literature on Prinoe Bismarok the chicf o11ginal 
sources in German are Poschinger s edition of 
Prince Bismarck’s Frankfort Letters and Des 
panes » his Correspondence, by Képpen, his 
olitical Life and Labours, and his opeccne> | by 
Hahn, his Biography, by Hezekiel, and the 
works of M_ Busch entitled “ Bismarck and his 
People” There 18 an excellent English work, 
‘(Prince Bismarck,” by Mr Charles Lowe 
an Portuguese sta 
tions on west coast of Afmca, between Gambia 
and Sierra ne Area 26 8q m, pop 9,282 
The island of Bissao was the gieat st: onghold 
of the Portuguese slave trade See CoLonies 
OF EUROPEAN PoweERs 
William, novelst, b at Glasgow 
184 Commenced hiscareer asa gees bee and 
‘was successively connected with the London 
Morning Star (acting as special correspondent 
eure e war between Prussia and Austra 
in 1866), and the Dasly News (of which he was 
assistant editor) e is the author of “A 
Daughter of Heth,’ ‘(A Princess of Thule,” 
at “ee Violet,” '‘Adventures of a House Boat,” 
and (08) ‘In Far Lochaber,” for Harper's 
"eee (g.0,). 
—-—- Ne This 
new bridge and the new station, ul’s, in 
Queen Victoria Street, were opened for public 
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use without ceremony May roth, 1886. The 
London, Chatham, & Dover Railway pompany 
have therefore now four City stations—Holborn 
Viaduct, Snow Hill, Ludgate Hill, and St Pauls 
—served by seven {ines over the new and four 
over the old bridges For description of the 
new bridge see ed 87 

Blackie, John Stuart, b at Glasgow, 1809, 
son of a banker at Aberdeen , appointed Pro- 
fessor of Humanity at Marischal College, 
Aberdeen (1842), and Professor of Greek in 
University of Edinburgh (1851) Author of a 
numbc: of poems and prose works, of which 
the most popular, perhaps, 1s ‘ Self Culture ” 
An unconventional style, with ready wit, cha- 
racterise the Professor both as a lecturer and 
a white: He retired from his professorial 
duties in 1882 Huis latest work 1s a ‘‘Iafe of 
Burns” published in Feb 88 

Black Letter Saints Days, See CommEmo- 
RATION, Days OF 

Black Mountain War See BurMAH 

Black Rod, Gentleman Usher of the 
An officer of the House of Lords appointed 
by the Crown, who assists at the introduction 
of peers, has charge of the atrangements for 
the maintenance of order below the bar, near 
the Ihione, and inthe strangers gallery, and 
who summons the Commons whenever their 
attcndance 1s required in the House of Peers 
When he, or his deputy, the Yeoman Usher, 
performs the last mentioned duty, he knocks 
thrice at the door of the House of Commons 
with his rod of office , and on being announced 
and admitted, ‘commands’ the immediate 
attendance of the honourable House, if Her 
Majesty 1s personally present in the House 
of Peers, but only ‘desires their immediate 
attendance if they are to wait upon the Lords 
Commissioners The present holder of the 
ee 1s Admiral Hon Sir J ER Drummond, 


Black Sea Conference, The, was a Con 
ference ot the European Powers called to meet 
in fondon in January 1871, 1n consequence of 
a declaration by Russia that she “denounced ’ 
her contract in the Treaty of Pams 1856, with 
tent to the navigation of the Black Sea 

lack Sea (Portof Novorossisk) Ihenew 
harbour works here are expected to be com 
pleted by the end of ’88, the total cost being 
estimated at 34 millions of roubles The pro- 
tection embankment will be 3,500 feet iong, con- 
sisting of heavy hewn stones in cement, the 
length of the mole 2,800 feet, and its height 
from 16 to 24 feet while at the end will be a 
hghthouse A railway 18 to be laid along the 
mole and the embankment These works in 
great measure owe their existence to the 
opening up of the fertile Kuban district 

Blackwall Tunnel As far back as 1882, 
amongst the plans before the Metropohtan 
Board of Works towards a settlement of the 
vexed question of providing communication 
across the Thames below London Bndge, was 
a tunnel between Blackwall and the vicinity 
of Greenwich and Woolwich. In 1884 Parha- 
ment rejected the scheme, but the pressure of 
public opinion became so great that, although 
the Tower Bridge works (which see) had been 
ee ie August 1886 the de- 


termined another year should not pass 
without another effort being made to out 
some subway scheme On a vote the k- 


wall ete was chosen in preference to another 
at Shadwell which was proposed, and the nll 


68 


yea 


accordingly lodged for the session of 1887 
The Board's bill passed through both Houses 
of Parhament in the ordinary way during the 


session of 67, the third reading taking place 
in the Lords on July 28th The ann bs a 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works, published 


later in the year, gives an official desorption of 
the new artery, beginning on the north opposite 
the East India Docks, and on the south opposite 
the Greenwich workhouse, the land ways being 
partly covered and partly open Towards the 
end of the year (Nov 16th) it was stated that 
the Metropolitan Board of Worksintended next 
Session to apply for a bill empowering them 
to constiuct a new tunnel instead of the one 
authorised bythe Actof 87 Itwascontemplated 
to make the tunnel more to the west n the 
House of Commons, [eb 21st, 88 in reply to 
Mr Boord, Mr Jatton kgerton, on behalf of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, statcd that 
negotiations had been commenced with thc 
owners and occupiers of property, and the 
work would be begun shortly Again it was 
stated in the House of Commons on June rsth 
that the Metropolitan Board would be ready to 
enter into the first contract as soon as the 
uestion of 1ehousing the artisans displaced on 
the north approach had been decided by thc 
Home Secretar lhe general plans had to be 
approved, but the first tunnel could be mide in 
a year attcr commencement The Bill was 
read a third timc in the House of Lords and 
passed on June a2zst, and icceived the royal 
assent on June 28th 
“Blackwood’s Magazine (2s 6d) founded 
1817. Conservative in politics, it includes in 
its pages original articles and reviews on the 
social and political questions of the day, notices 
of travels, biogiaphics and subjccts of gene: 
intcrest, witha serial nove! Amongst the con 
tributors to its pages have been Prof Wilson 
(Christophe: North), De Quincey, Lord Lytton, 
George Lhot and othcr distinguished writers 
Offices 45, George St , Edinburgh 
Blaine, James Gillespie, American stitcs 
man, b at West Brownsville, Penn, 30 
Educated at Washington Coll, where he gra 
duated with distinction Jie was for a short 
time Professor of Mathematics in the Kentucky 
Military School, but subsequently became editor 
ofthe Portland Daily Adicrtiser Mir B since 
his marriage (’53) has resided in Augusta 
» and (5862) was a prominent member 
of the legislature of that State In 62 he was 
elected to Oongress, and was Speaker of thc 
House of Representatives (69 74) In 76, 8», and 
84 he was an unsuccessful Republican cand: 


date for the Presidency On the last occ1si2n 


Mr B polled 4,845,022 popular votes to 4,910,975 
recorded for Mr 


electors votes in the several States he pollid Gen 


only 182 against Mr C s 219 Mi B lost the 
election through the opposition of a section of 
his own party known as the ‘M 
(see AMERICAN PoxizicAL Parties) Mr B 
He 1s a confirmed Protectionist He declined 
to be nominated for the Presidency last year, 
but strenuously supported the Republican can 
didate Mr 6B, 1n company with 
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magistrates to concert and carry out measures 
for the pacification of Ireland He had execu- 
tive charge of the E division In 84 he was 
sppuilite eGovecase of the Bahamas, and three 
years later Governor of Newfoundland. On the 
death of Sir Anthony Musgrave, Governor of 
Queensland, in Sept 88 Sir H A Blake was 
selected as his successor, his appointment 
causing much opposition on the part of the 
colonists It was announced by Lord Knuts 
foid, in the House of Lords (Nov a7th), that 
Sn Ht B has requested to be reheved of the 
appointment 
d Act See BimMETALI15M, ed 87 

Blantyre <A mission station in_ Africa, 
founded in 1876 undcr auspices of Estab 
lished Church of Scotland Situated on high 
lands between Lake Shirwa and Shire river 
I, becoming the centre of much independent 
British scttlement and trade Progress rapid 
Already has longe: and better roads than exist 
in the old Portuguese colonies on the coast 
Communications » stcameirs up Zambesi and 
Shirc, and by newly opcned overland route to 
Quilimane Sce Nyassa, ZAMBESI, etc 

Plock System Scc RaAILway SIGNALLING, 
ed 88 


Bloemfontein Cap Orange Free State (q v ) 
“Blue Books’ are the official reports, 
papers and documents tnlioes for Government, 
and laid before the Hlouses of Patlament 
They are unioimly stitched up in_dark blue 
aper wiappers Germany, white, France, yel 
ow, Italy, gicen, Spain, red , Portugal, white 
Consult artule BB Chambers Lueyclopadia 
Sce also PARI IAMLNTARY PAPFRS 
Blue Ribbon Gospel Temperance Move 
ment An unsectauian Mission to promote 
Christiinity and total abstinence, originated by 
Francis Mur hy, in America, where it was 
known as the ‘‘Murphy Movement” I[ntro 
duced into this country by William Noble, and 
inaugurated in the Standard Theatre, Shore 
ditch, on Feb roth, 1878 ‘The title of ‘“ Blue 
Ribbon Army ’ (the last word of the title was 
dropped 83), and the “Blue Ribbon _ badge 
werc adopted, and the work established in the 
Hoxton Music Hall, where nightly mectings 
have since been held One million pledge 
cards were issued during the first three years, 
and the movement spread throughout the 
United Kingdom Missions are conducted in 
all the principal towns Returns show that 
80 per cent of converts adhere to the pledge 
In Scotland and Ireland the movement has 
been succcssfully carried on, and it has been 
«extended to the Continent and the Colonies 
with satisfactory results Premdent, Mr W I 
almer, J P, of Reading Organ, Gospel Tem 
onthly Offloes, 134, Hoxton Street, N , 
Sec, J T Rae 
Blum Pasha, CB Austrian subject, was a 


bankers clerk, and subsequently manager of 
the Austro Egyptian Bank at Alexandria, be- 

the author of ‘Twenty Years in C Egyptian Mani 
13 the au ot ‘ ears in Congress” Egyp is 
zs ae uently Secretary of Finance 76 78 
cou 
r Carnegie | Wilson out of office 


to Ismail Pasha Muffetish 
of Finance '73-76, and sub 
On the 
of the Furopean ministry under Ismail s 
detat 1n ‘78, he followed Sir Rivers 
On the accession of 


pl X made a coaching tour through England | Tewfik he was named Under Secretary of 
a 


land last summer 


Sir Henry arthur, K C MG ,entered held 


State for Finance, which office he has since 


Invariably courteous under all circum 


Blake 
the Royal Irish Constabulary in 59, and was | stances, perfectly upright and omntvorous of 


a resident as. paler from ’ 
was appoin 


to 83, whco he’ work, heis one of the most valuable officials 
one of the five special resident ! of the Egyptian Government. 


69 
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Blumenthal, Lieutenant-General Leon- 
ard von. <A at strategist; b 12810 at 
Schwedt-on-the-Oder. He studied at the 
Military Academies of Culm and Berlin Was 
successively appointed Second Lieutenant 1n 
the Guard (Fusilier Guards) 1827; Adjutant 
to Landwehr (1837); Premier Lieutenant of the 
General Staff (Topographical pmae™ 1846, 

d Captain of the General Staff 1849 e was 
made Chief of the Staff of the Army in Schles 
wig-Holstein in recompense for his services in 
that war (1849); Majo: in the Grand General 
Staff (1853) j ief of the Gcneral Staff of the 
Mobile Army a against Denmark (1863) , 
Mayor General (1864), Chicf of the Gencral Staff 
of the second army, which invaded Bohemia 
(1866), Ohief of the General Staff (1870), a post 
he has since held, and Field Marshal (1888 

Blunt, Wilfred Scawen, b at Crabbett Park, 
Crawley, ‘40 Educated at Stoncyhurst and St 
Mary’s College, O-cott, his mother, the daugh 
ter of an English clergyman, having adopted 
the Roman Catholic faith unde: the influence of 
‘ Cardinal Manning Attache to the British Em 
bassies at various Furopean Courts (58 69) 
Married (69) Lady Anne Isabella Noel, daugh 
ter of the Earl of Lovelace Quitting the 
diplomatic servicc, he went on a series of ad 
venturous travels through Spain and Algei1, 
Egypt, the Holy Land, Mesopotamia, and the 
Synan Desert These adventuics are recoided 

Lady Anne Blunts ‘' Bedouns of the Eu 
phrates” Subsequently visited Arabia, and 
published ‘‘The Future of Islam Mr 
again visited Egypt, when he championed the 
cause of Arabi On his return to England 
Mr B stood as Conservative Home Ruler for 
N Camberwell ('85), when he was defeated by 
Mr Strong He has since engaged in the 
Nationalist movement Having teken part in 
the prohibited meeting at Woodford, held in 
connection with the Plan of Campugn, Mr RB 
was sentenced to two months imprisonment, 
the sentence being confirmed on appeal He 
was the unsuccessful Radical Candidate for 
Deptford, when a vacancy was caused b 
resignation of Mr Evelyn Mr B, beside his 
other works, is the author of ‘‘Sonnets and 

: and ‘‘ The Love Sonnets of Proteus ”’ 

: of Trade Journal” A journal issued 
about the middle of every calendar month, 
under the authority of the President of the 

of Tiade t contains Board of Trade 
notices, and extracts and translations from the 
official documents of the Home, Colomal and 
Foreign Governments, relating to changes 1n 
Customs tariffs, the operation of commercial 
treaties, fluctuations of trade and industry in 
various parts of the world, and other valu 
able information of importance to merchants 
shippers and manufacturers It can be ha 
in of Messrs Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
East eng Street, Fleet Street, etc , in 
of A. & C Black, and in Dublin 
of A Thom & Co., Ld, Abbey Street The first 

number was issued in August ’86 Price 6d 

of Trade Returns, See TRAvE, 8 

Boat Race, Oxford and 


Cam Sec 
Aguartics, ‘88 


the 


, Edgar, RA, sculptoi, of 
Hungarian extiaction, and was b in Vienna 
(3834) Has resided in England since 1862 
Was elected RA ce: Executed a colossal 
statue of the Queen (1867), and has produced 
among other works recumbent statues of the 
late Princess Alice and her daughter, and of 


‘ the late Prince Impenal. Executed the statue 
of Lord Beaoonstield f W Ab 


[Bol 


or Westminster bey and 
has made busts of Mr. Gladstone, Mr. right 
Lord Iddesleigh, and Mr. Ruskin Nomuinat 
in to the Queen (’8r) Mr.Boehm 
was the designer of the Queen's effigy on the 


Jubilee coinage Among his latest commissions 
are an equestrian statue uf the Duke of W 
ton for Hyde Park Corner, a colossal statue of the 


Queen for Sydney, a 1ecumbent statue of General 
Gordon for St Pauls Cathedral, and an effigy of 
the late Prince Leopold, in Highland costume, 
for the Albert Chapel, Windsor In '86 Mr. 
13 has been engaged on a statue of Prince 
Albert Victo1 

Boers See BEcHUANALAND, ORANGE FREE 
STATF, TRANSVAAL, SWAZILAND, AMATONGA- 
LAND, and ZULULAND, and see ed, ’86 

Bohn’s Libraries. Sceed ’88 

Bokhara_ A feudatory Central Asian State 
attached to the Russian province of Turkestan. 
Conquered in 68, 1t has been rapidly losing all 
independence since, and the completion of the 
Transcaspian railway to Samarcand practically 
places it at Russias mercy, and incorporates 
it with the Czar s dominions Is the most 
populous khanate of [ukestan, poasessing 
2,000 000 inhabitants, while Bokhara (70,000 
inhabitants) 1s the prinoipal trade centre of the 
icgion The railway station of B 1s situated 
ten miles from the city, and here the Russians 
intend to build a ‘‘ New Bokhara,” allowing the 
olde: city, for pohtical reasons, to fall into 
decay Ihe Russian Political Remdent, M. 
Icharykoff, will remove to this point in °89, 
and a Russian garrison will be established 
there The Ameer 1s allowed to maintain an 
army of 30,000 troops for administrative pur- 

oses, 1nd these are being drilled by Russian 


instructors It 1s suspected they will shortly 
be entiuely placed under Russian mulitary 
control ussian imports into B in ‘87 were 


16,675,000 roubles, and B s exports into Russia 
15,040,000 roubles (over three millions sterling 
topeunes)) showing a surplus in Russia's favour 
of 1,635,000 10ubles The yearly amport of green 
tea, chiefly from India, alone amounts to 
288,000 Ibs , valued at 6,720,000 roubles( £672,000). 
Most of the Caspian steamboat compames have 
agenoies 1n 3}, and the trade 1s rapidly passing 
into Russian hands 

Bolivia Bounded on the north by Peru and 
Brazil, on the east by Brazil and Paraguay ; 
on the south by the Argentine Republic an 
Chih, on the west by Chili and the Pacific 
Ocean Cupital La Paz, pop 26,000 It1s ruled 
over by a President with a Congress of two 
Chambcurs, elected by universal ny as 
was the case with the three preceding Presi- 
dents Its area ts 2,150,000 square kilometres ; 
and population, 2,000,000 Revenue ’87-88, 
$4,000,000 diture, $4,300,000 Average 
value of imports, £1,200,000, 6x 41,800,000. 
It has no exterior debts Only one loan was 
made in London, and has been settled with the 
shareholders The standing army 1s fixed at 1,500 
men, commanded by four Generals and 365 
officers This 1s a very rich country, with 
great variety of climate It abounds in mines 
of all hinds of metals, especially copper and 
silver , its production of the latter named metal 
takes the third place in the whole werld— 
namely, after the United States and Mexico. 
It produces potatoes, | Ipes, ec, 
cacao, etc.; and it exports ___ and 
But industry 1s wanting in the country, which 


7° 
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offers a wide field to Europeann labourers. 
¥or Cabinet, etc., see Diplomatic. 

r, an electrical instrument, 1in- 
vented by Professor P. Langley, for measuring 
radiant heat. By its aid very interesting ex- 
periments have been made into the ultra-red 
rays of the spectrum (see Nature, Nov 3, 1881). 

Bombay. See Inp1a; and for Ministry, etc., 
see DirLoMATIC, 

. Otherwise Buen Ayre (9.v.) 

. See FReENcH POLITICAL 
PARTIES, 

, Ruggiero, distinguished Italian 
statesman and writer, b. at Naples 1828 He 
was exiled from his native city for the part he 
took in the Revolutionary movement of "48. In 
"49, Was appointed Professor of Philosophy at 
Milan, an 
Professorship of Latin at Florence, and that of 
Ancient at Rome. He entered Parlia- 
ment in ’60, and 1n 74 was appointed Minister 
of Public Instruction He 1s now the leader of 
the Right (Conservative Party), He 1s the 
author of the Guarantee Laws, regulating the 
present position of the Po He attended the 


opening of the Italan Exhibition in London 
(q.v.), 88, and acted as piesident of the Room 
Committee. He has been a frequent contri- 


butor to journalistic literature, and 1s a volumin- 
ous author. He has translated the Metaphysics 
of Aristotle, and brought out 1n 's8 an edition 

of the works of Plato. 
mheur, Rosa, d. of a talented French 
artist, was b. at Bordeaux 1822 He artistic 
studies were directed by her father, and her 
first two pictures, ‘‘ Ohévres et Moutons,” and 
‘‘Les Deux Lapins,” which were exhibited in 
*4t, attracted much attention. In ’s5 ‘' The 
Haymaking Season in Auvergne” was hung 
at the Universal Exposition in Paris, and in 
the same year she sent the ‘‘ Horse Fair” to the 
French Exhibition in London, where it was the 
centre of attraction for the season. In ‘80 the 
Oroas was bestowed on Mdle. B. by the 


sing. of the Belgians, and at the Siege of Pans 
the Crown Prince of Prussia directed that her 


residence should be kft unmolested She 
exhibited (0) “A Foraging Party” (last year 
shown 1n Mr. McLean's pailery), and ‘On 


the Alert” at the Antwerp Academy, having 
been admitted a member of the Institute of 
Antwerp (68). As a painter of horses, Rosa 
Bonheur has had few 11vals. A fine specimen 


of her work 1s hung 1n the National Gallery. 
ey, Rev. omas George, F RS. 
D, Sc., Camb., LL.D., F.S.A., Fellow and 


formerly Tutor of St. John’s, Cambridge, Pro- 
fessor of Geology and Muneralogy in the 
University of London. He has written a gieat 

on the Alps, and 1s President of the 
Alpine Club; Past President of the Geological 
Goviety and the Mineralogical Society of 
London ; Hulsean Lecturer (’84). Hehas carried 
on numerous researches in progions £4, eopecinly 
the microscopic structure of rocks. eig a 
Lecturer at the Royal Institution, a large contri- 
butor to Cassell’s “‘ Picturesque Europe,” and 
a constant contributor to the uarterly Journal 


a the Geological Society and the 7"--fogical 
me. 

. Name given to the priests of Buddha 

in China, B , Japan, etc. They hive in 


monasteries, and are unmarried. ere are 
also female bonzes, who resemble nuns. 
the Dead.” See 


“ Book of EcyrroLocy. 
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in 64 accepted the chair of Greek . 
literature at Turin. Subsequently accepted the | 


[Bor 


Booth, Edwin, American tragedian, b. near 
Baltimore 1833. He was early trained to the 
stage b his ather, who was also a distin- 

wished actor. In’sr he played Richard III. 
or his father, who was prevented by ulness 
from sustaining the part. Mr. Booth visited 
England in '61, and again in '81, when with 
Mr Irving qv ) he alternately played Othell 
and lago s a tragic actor Mr. B. has had 
few rivals. He has devoted himself almost 
exclusively to the impersonation of leadin 

hakespearian characters. In ‘83 he payed wit. 

reat success both at Berlin and Hamburg. 

1 B. commenced tn ’68 the erection of the 
theatre in New York which bears his name, and 
in which he sunk a considerable fortune. 

Booth, Rev. William, better known as 
General ” Booth, the founder of the Salvation 
Army, was b at Nottingham, 1829. Entered 
the Methodist New Connexion Ministry 'so. 
Ife resigned, however, when the Conference 
of that body in ’61 desired him to settle down 
to 1egular circuit work, as he preferred that 
of an evangelist amongst those who never 
attended a place of woiship at all. In 65 he 
established in the East End of London the 
Christian Misston, out of which grew the great 
organisation known as the Salvation J; 
which has not only invaded almost every town 
of England and Wales, but has sent missionary 
contingents into various foreign countries. 
General B 1s the author of ‘‘Orders and Regula- 
tions for the 8. A.” ; and in conjunction with 

. Booth, who possesses great poweis of 
organisation, has published various other 
works for the guidance of the members of the 
Army, and {o1 attiacting recruits. His eldest 
son is the chief of the staff, and his eldest 
daughter has greatly aided the progress of the 
movement in Switzerland and co. Other 
members of his family have also co-operated 
with him in his missionary enterprise; the 
Clapton Institutions, for the tiaining of both 
men and women officers, respectively bein 
under the direction of his thid son and secon 
and third daughters. Another son is at the 
head of the Oolomal contingent of the Army. 
‘Geneial” B in '88 paid a visit to Switzer- 
land, where the progicss of the Army has met 
with much opposition from the local authorities 

Bordeaux and Narbonne Maritime Canali. 
This project—the Canal des Deux Mers as it has 
long been styled—was discussed at the annual 
meeting of the French Assouiation for the Ad- 
vancement of Science held during the autumn 
of 87 at Toulouse. It1sa scheme for making a 
maritime waterway between Bordeaux and Nar- 
bonne, and a company has now been formed to 
make a preliminary survey. According to 
their plan the canal would be about 330 miles 
Jong trom sea to sea; and, starting from the 
western side of Bordeaux, would follow the 
left bank of the Garonne for 50 mtlea, cross the 
river at Castel-Sarrasin by an aqueduct, and 
then follow the right bank of the river to 
Toulouse. Hence to the Mediterranean sea- 
board at Narbonne it would proceed by twice 
crossing the Canal du Midi, There would be 
38 locks, the fall ranging from 2o to 30 — the 
curves would not be less than those of the 
Suez Canal, viz., 6,000 feet, and the depth 24 to 
27 feet, according to circumstances. A novel 

in the enterprise is that the vessels 
would be drawn at a mean speed of seven 
miles an hour by locomotives running on 
banks. The is to be lighted by electricity 


qt 
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generated from the locomotives, and the total 
cost 18 estimated at £26,000,000. This canal 
would save 680 miles of the qoarne between the 
western ports of France and the Mediterranean 
Late in Apmil ’88 1t was reported from Paris 
that General , who had not long lost 
the portfolio of War Minister, had appealed to 
the promoters of this canal on the ground that 
political squabbles in Parliament left no time 
to attend to the interests of France It was 
mentioned as a retort, however, that the 
scheme was not sufficiently matured to bring 
forward 

Borneo From the Sanscrit ‘ Bhoorni,’ 
land AQ large island of the Malay a:chi 
pelago, divided into various States Lstimated 
total area 290,000 sq m, estimated pop 
1,846,000 Holland claims as a_ possession 
203,714 8q m of territory on the south, est, 
and west of the island © In reality this im 
arcelled out into various 
hose on the coast are more 


mense tract 15S 
native states 


or less under Dutch influence Of the in 
terior little 1s even known [he principal 
Dutch settlements are at Sambas, Pontiana, 


anjarmassin, and Koti On the north west 
coast 18 the State of Sarawak, area 40,000 
8q.m., pop 280,000 It 18 under British influ 
ence, though not a British depcndency, being 
ruled by an English rajah (HH Charles J 
Brooke) North east of Sarawak 15 the inde 
pendent State of Brune, or Borneo Proper a 
territory of less extent Beyond it lics Bntish 
orneo, area 30,000 sq _m, which 1s not 
an official dependency, but 1s the property of 
an English trading company, to whom a royal 
charter has been pranted Between this and 
the Dutch teriitories on the east 15 the native 
state of Sulu (Political and other details will 
be found unde: SARAWAK, Britisn Nort 
Borneo, etc }—Physioally, Borneo 1s one of the 
most attractive portions of the earth s surface 
Lofty mountains dominate the interior, from 
which descend numerous rivers to w iter 
the plains, many of them being considerable 
streams Large lakes are also believed to 
exist Lying directly unde: the cquitor, the 
flora 18 exceedingly rich and profuse Probably 
no tropical forests cxcel those of Borneo in 
the wealth they hold in their vast recesses 
The most valuable timbers, dye woods, scent 
woods, fruits, spiccs, drugs, gums, ctc, are 
abundant The fauna, too, comprises wonder 
ful vanety, There are the clephant rhino 
ceros, wild cattle, bears, deer, the tiger it, 
tapir, pig, flying squirrel, orang utang, baboon, 
ape, alligator, python, cobra he birds are of 
brilhant plumage, and even the fish display 
gorgeous and varied colouring Among mine 
rals are coal, 110n, gold, diamonds, antimony, 
wicksilver, etc he soil 13 exceedingly 
ertile, and well adapted for the cultivation 
of all trupical products The principal articles 
exported are sago, beeswax, edible birds 
nests, camphor, hides, rattans, tortoise shell, 


cinnabar, tripang, antumony, coal, gold, dia 
monds, pepper, indigo, arrowroot, caoutchouc, 
d dyes, etc 


utta-percha, spices, drugs an 
e gr belong to various races—Mal1ys, 
Dyaks, Kyans, Negntos, Bugis, and Chinese 
Tattooed races, Kanowits, Pakatans and others, 
inhabit the interior —Previous to the advent of 
the Spaniard, Portuguese, and Dutchman in 
these regions, some of the Bornean states had 
attained a high degree of civilisation The 
wealth of their princes, the splendour of their 
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cities, and the extent of their commerce and 
industry, have been described in glowing 
terms The condition of things seems to have 
been similar to that of India But under the 
baneful influences just alluded to wealth 
was spoliated, commerce diverted, industry 
checked, and the social prosperity of the 
island destroyed In Sarawak and in Brunei 
the wise and philanthropic efforts of Rayah 
Brooke and his successor have done much 
towards restoring ancient prosperity, and 
now it 15 to be hoped that the British North 
Borneo Company will contribute towards 
the development of this rich and resourceful 
island Oonsult St Johns “ Life in the Forests 
of the Far East, Wallaces ‘‘Malay Arcln- 
pelago, Hattons ‘North Borneo,’ Penny's 
‘¢Icn Years in Melanesia 

Boro Glyceride A chemical compound of 
boracic acid with Ae pale patented by Prof. 
Barff lt 1s a powerful antiseptic, and being per- 
fectly harmless 15 a most efficient preservative 
for food Besides 1ts use in preserving food, 
it 1s used as an antiseptic in surgery, and on the 
toilct table for corns, cuts, etc Seeed 88 

“Borough English ” A singula: local custom 
by virtue of which the youngest son 1s heir to 
hisfather Abolished tn Scotland in the eleventh 
century, it still survi.es in some parts of 
Fngland Law on, 1n’88 —A case in point was 
raised March 88, 1n the Chancery Division, 
when the question raised wis which of two 
brothers wis entitled to considerable copyhold 
in thc Royal Manor of Kennington, the fines and 
fees of which are the Prince of Wales s roperty 
By the custom of the Royal manor of Sanne 
ton the youngest son 15 heir to the copyhold 
propeity, and the question for the judge to 
decide was whether the elder brother should 
inherit the property or whether the youngest 
son, according to the custom of the manor, 
should take possession of it Mr Justice Stir- 
ling decidcd that the youngest son was entitled 
to the property in accordance with the custom 
of the manor 

Boroughs, County SceSrssion 88, sec 27a 

Bosnia and Hersegovms Two Turkish 
rovinccs situate south of the Danube, with 
ervia on the cast and Dalmatia on the west 
They were placed under Austrian rule by virtue 
of the Treaty of Berlin (gz ) Their united area 
(including the Sandjuk of Novibazar) 18 23,571 
aE m, and the pulation 1,504,091, 0 
whom two fifths a1e Mohammedans, two-fifths 
Russo Greek, and one fifth Roman Catholic; 
but the races and religions are so mixed in 
the various districts that it would be almost 
impossible to create from the medley a single 
harmonious state ofany size It was expected, 
none the less, that the provinces would be 
difficult to rule, instead of which, Augtna 
occupied them with very little difficulty, and 
with the exception of a slight seething 1n 1882, 
rapidly quelled, thc 14,000 troops serene 
the country have had no serious difficulties to 
contend with 


‘‘Bosphore Egyptien"’ See ed °86 
Bosphorus A channel, nineteen miles 
{ Marmura with the 


long, connecting the Sea o 
Black Sea, and separating Europe from Asia. 
About seventeen miles long, and from half a mile 
to a mile and a quarter wide It has no equal 
in the world tor the depth of its bed, and the 
numerous bays with which its steep cliffs are 
furrowed afford everywhere such a safe anchor- 
age that the whole channel may be regarded 
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as a continuation of the roadstead of Constan- 
tinople Men-of war can approach so close to 
the shore that they strip the foliage off the 


trees The channel is defended by a series of 
strong forts, so well placed and wertully 
armed as to render the passage of a hostile 


fleet practically impossible, even without takin 
into account the strings of torpedocs that woul 
bar the waterway in time of wit = Constanti 
nople stands on the west side, at the outlet, 
and partly on the Sea of Marmora, opposite 
Scutan Also called the Thracian Bosphorus, 
to distinguish it from the C1mmenan Bosphorus, 
now called Hak Straits of Yenthale eee 
otany (So0/ané, a grass), the study of plants 
Morphological B deals with the structure of 
plants he investigation of the structure of 
organs 1s Anatomical B that of the minute 
structure of the tissues 1s Histology Thc func 
tions of plants are the subject of Physiological 
B he classification of plants 1s termed 
Saeemane B Geographical and Geological B 
(Paleophytology) Investigate the distribution 
of plants For detailed description of B, sec 
ed 86 Consult Sichs Text Book (Vines 
translator), Prantl s Botany (Vines, tianslat »1), 
Thomes (Bennett, translator), De Barys 
‘Vegetative Organs of Phasnogams ind Ferns 
(Vines and Bowe, tianslators), Henfieys 
Botany (edited by Masteis and Bennett) 
Hillhouse’s Practical Botany, based on Stras 
burger, Bower and Vines Practical Botany For 
Sys fio Botany Hooke: s Students British 
Flora Benthaim’s British Flora Generally, 
Hooker and Benthaoms ‘‘Genera Plantarum, 
describing 7565 genera of plants For Commercial 
Purpoees: Thomas Christy s ‘New Commercial 
2lants (in progress) For German students 
besides the originals of the above transl tions, 
Sachs ‘ Vorlesungen fiber Pflanzen Physio 
logie ’ Schwendener s “Das mechanmische Prin 
Ee Strasbur,rer’s ‘Des botanische Practicum 
aberlandts ‘‘Physiologische Pflanzenanato 
mic , forspecialiststhe “ Handbuchder Botamk 
(In progress), to which the best Germin 
botanists contribute 
Boucicault, Dion, actor and dramatist, b 1n 
Dublin 1822 Fducited at London University 
His first important play, Zondon Assurance 
was brought out at Covent Garden 4: M1 
Boucicault has attained great celcbrity as the 
author ot several Imsh dramas—notab yy ‘ The 
Colleen Bawn” (Adelphi, London, 60), ‘‘ Arrah- 
na-pogue” (Dublin, 64), and ‘‘Shaughraun” 
(Drury Lane, 75) During the first runs of 
these popular plays Mr Boucicault personall 
took the arn arts He 1s a most prolific 
writer, but * Soud” (66), ‘‘ After Dark ” 
and “Formosa” (68), may be said to be his 
last most popular productions outside of his 
Insh plays Mr Boucicault 1s resident in 
America, but in 87 visited this countiy, taking 
rt in one of his plays, ‘‘The Jilt,” at the 
rinces He has recently inaugur1itcd a move 
ment for establishing a fastrionio conservatoire 
in New York 
Bo Henry 
spent his early years in studying alternate 
at New York, London, and Paris In 1861 he 
opened a studio in London, and has since 
chiefly resided in that metropolis H1s works, 
which have been numerously exhibited at the 
Royal Academy and the National cay ot 
New York, include “Winter IFwilight,’ “The 
Lake of the Dismal Swamp,’ “ Passing into the 
Shade,” “Coming ito Church,” “ Morning 
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Prayer,’ “The Sealed Letter,” ‘‘The Idyll of 
the Birds,’ and “‘ The Return of the Mayflower.” 
At the exhibition of 1886 hs ‘ Oouncillors of 
Peter the Headstrong” attracted much notice 
rie canibited a landscape at the Royal Academy 
in 88 

Boulanger, George Ernest Jean Marie, 
French ex Minister oP Wai, was b at Rennes 
(1837) Entercd the Military Soueee of St Cyr 
(1855), sub leutenant (1857) e was sent 
to Algeita, and served under Marshal Ranolon 
in the Kabyle campaign He also took part 
in the Franco Italian war, and was wounded 
at the battle of Tuibigo He obtained his 
full heutenancy in 1860, and two years later 
Was promoted to a captuncy, having 1n the 
interim seen service in Cochin China In 2870, 
just before the declaration of war, he became 
majo: Hews with Bazaine at Metz, but, by 
some meins, csciped the fate of Bazaines 
army, and mide his way bick to Pans He 
Wes promoted to 1 lieutenant colonelcy by the 
Government of National Defence (Oct 1870), 
and fought at Champigny (Nov 30th to Dec 
2nd) While leading his tioops against the 
Communists he was wounded After the sup 
picssion of the Commune his newly attained 
»romotion was quashed by the Grade Revision 

ommittec, but was restored to him in 1874 
In 1880 he became brigadier general, as 15 
alleged through the influence of the Duc 
dAumile, whose name General Boulanger 
wi six yes later to strike from the Army 
list Appointed to the command of the army 
of occupation of Punis Generil Boulanger had 
a disagieemcnt with M Camleon, the Resident 
General and was tecalled He then held the 
Wai Office appointment of Director of the 
Infantry Division, and became Minister of War 
in the De Freycinet Crbinct, Jan 7th, 1886 
When M de Freycinet pesigned and was 
succecded by M_ Goblet (Dec oth, 1886), 
Geneiial Boulanger retained hrs portfolio, but 
ou the fall of M Goblet, Boulanger s name did 
not appear in the Cabinet of M Rouvier The 
Gcneral was soon afte: despatched to Clermont 
Fc11 ind to take command of an army corps, 
receiving a great ovation at Paris on his de 
parture en the Limousin scandal broke 
upon Paris hike a thunderclap, it was at one 
time thought that Gencral B wasimplicated , and 
in an indignant Jetter denying the accusations 
levelled against him he made some rather free 
remarks about General | er:on, War Minister, 
who immediately ordered him unde1 close arrest 
for thirty aay at his own headquarters Just 
piior to this M Jules Ferry, in a public speech, 
spoke of Boulanger as a cafe concert hero, a 
sarcasm which lcd toa chaJlenge from the ex- 
War Minister, but no hostile mecting took 
place In November the period of the General's 
arrest expired He cime to Paris to take part 
in the deliberations of a Military Commission 
of which he was a member, and retuined soon 
after to Clermont Ferrand Thc Government 
having decided, in March 88, to cashier the 
General by placing him on the retired list, he 
decided to take advantage of his growing popu- 
larity to inaugurate a vigorous cam 
the Ministry Vacancies shortly after occurred 
in the representation for the Derdogne and the 
Nord ough he dechned to stand for the 
forme, his supporters insisted upon working 
for him, and, to the General s surprise, he was 
returned by 59,500 votes to 3517; _ _ led by the 
Opportunist candidate in the Nord, where he 
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personally conducted the campaign, his triumph 
‘was still more remarkable, the number of votes 
eg for him being 172,528 against 45,901 for 

Foucart, and, 9,647 for M Moreau This 
‘was on the rsth of April, ’88, which, 1n a mani 
festo he :ssued to the electors, he declared would 
be marked in the annals of the country as a 
date of true deliverance He became the hero 
of aserics of demonstrations, and received ova 
tions wherever he went Ile was idolised by 
the populace as the coming man who was to 
save Fiance from the blundeis of incompetent 
statesmen and frauds of immoral political com 
binations, and as the possible Icadei of her 
hosts to victory in a war of revenge Subse 
quently his forulanty waned for a time, and his 
candidate, Paul Dcroulcde, in the Charente 
Department, suffered defeat 


rise to a stormy scenc M Floquet made a 
vigorous attack upon the General, and in the 
altercation between them General Boulanger 
exclaimed “Youle his led M Floquet to 
demand satisfaction, and on July 13th a duel 
was fought between thcm, in the grounds of 
Comte Dillons property at Neully Rapieis 
were the weapons chosen M Clemenceau and 
M Georges Peiin were seconds toM Floquet, 
and M isant and M le Herisse acted ina 
similar capacity for the Gencral The combat 
ants fought with gieat determination, with 
the result that the General 1cceived a dcep 
wound in the neck Aftcr his recovery he ap 

ared as a candidate at bye elections at thc 

ord, the Somme, and Charentc Inféricure, 
and was returned by large majorities It 19 
Boulangers policy to unite the discordant 
factions opposed to the Governmcnt The 
marriage of General B s daughter to Captain 
Diiant took place in Oct 88 


Boundary Commission [his Commission 
‘was appointed 1n 87 to inquire as to the best 
mode of adjusting the boundaries of the county 
and other areas in England and Wales for the 

urposes of the Local Government Bill The 

ommiussioners were Loid Brownlow,chai man, 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, Lord Basing, Su 
enty Selwyn [bbetson, and the Rt ifon J 
T. Hibbert Mayor-Gen Owen Jones acted 
as Chref Assistant Commissioncr and secre- 
tary. The Commissionets issucd their report 
on Nov rsth last It consists of two large 
voluines of coloured maps of all the local and 
county divisions, with an e\planatory intio- 


duction Price 25s each volume (£57¢ and 
Spottswoods ) 
Bourse, The Paris Scc Stocx ExcHAncEe 


“ Bo-vril” (or Beef Furcec) Acombination of 
the juice of beef with a concentrated prepara 
tion of beefitself See ed 88 


Bowen, The Rt Hon Sir Charles, 8 C, 
one of the Lord Justices of Appeal, was born 
in 1835, and, after a briJlant career at Oxtord, 
was called to the bar in 186: He was senior 
member of the Truck Commission 1n 1870, and 
junior counsel to the Treasury in 1872, but 
never took silk. In 1879 he was appointed a 
Judge of the Queen’s Bench D:vision, and in 
2882 a Lord Justice of Appeal, being at the same 
tame sworn of the Priv uncil, rd Justice 
Bowen, who has proved himselfone of the most 
able members of the Court of A _ 18 the 
author of an historical casay enti ‘+ Delphi,” 
and of a pamphlet on the Alabama question 
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demand the Dissolution of the Chamber, gave | 
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Has also pubhshed a translation of the Eologues 
and First of the ZEnead of Virgil 
Boycotting. A system of “sending to 
Coventry, o1 1efusing to have dealings with, a 
person who for some reason or other has dis- 
leased a considerable section of the com eran 
The practice prevails extensively in , 
where a farmei who takes a holding from which 
a tenant has been cvicted 1s promptly ‘ boy- 
cottcd by his neighbours o one will buy 
stock {10m him o1 sell him the necessanes ot 
life, and he 1s regarded as having “ moral 
lepiosy The excuse offered by the boycotters 
is that, without such combinations to make 
a‘‘land grabbers life unendurable, the Irish 
tenants would have absolutely no means of 
1otecting themselves against the landlords 
t was tor a long time declared impossible to 
stop boycotting, but clauses aimed at its su 
pression werc included in the Crimes Act of ' 
and under them two convictions were obtained 
in December last In the one case a tradesman 
was imprisoned for refusing to supply goods 
and 1n the other a blacksmith was sent to gao 
fo1 declining to shoe a horse The word 
its omgin in the fact that the system was first 
applied to Captain Boycott, an Irish landowner 
oyle Lectures The Hon Boyle 
was the seventh son of Richard, the ‘‘great 
Eail of Cork , and was born at Lismore, in 
the province of Munster January 25th, 1626-7, 
He dicd December zoth, i In r 
besides the gicat moat of having ren ered 
the air pump available for experiment, and 
of having discovered the law of gaseous elas- 
ticity, he imvented a compressed air pump, 
and directed the construction of the first 
hermetically scaled thermometers made in 
England He was almost equally celebrated 
as 1 philologce: and theologian, and his attain- 
ments were accounted so extraordinary that he 
has been described as “superior to titles and 
almost to praise When the Ro 
was incorporated by Charter, in 1663, Mr Boyle 
was appointed one of the Council, but nothin 
could induce him to accept the office of Presi- 
dent IJhoughout his hie he was a munificent 
supporter of projects for the translation and 
diffusion of the Soriptures, and he made strenu- 
ous and splendid efforts to insure the s of 
Christianity 1n vaiious parts of the world In 
a codicil to his will, dated July 28th, 1692, Mr. 
Boyle formulated his “intention to settle in his 
htetime the sum of Fifty Pounds pe: annum, 
for ever, or at least fo. a considerable number 
of ycars, to be fol an annual for some 
learned Divine, or Pre Minister, from time 
to time to be elected, and resident within the 
city of London o: circuit of the Bills of Mor- 
tality, who shall be enjoined to perform the 
followmg offices viz, first to preach 
sermons annually for proving the Christian 
religion against notorious infidels — viz, 
Atheists, Lheists, Pagans, Jews, and Moham- 
medans, not descending lower to any contro- 
versies that arc among Christians themselves ; 
these Lectures to be on the firat Monday of 
the rcspective months of January, February, 
March, April, May, September, ber, 
November, in such church as my trustees herein 
named shail from time to time appoint; to be 
assisting to all companies, and encouraging of 
them in any undertaking for propagating the 
Christian rehgion to foreign parts; to be ready 
to satisfy such real scruples as any may have 
concerning these matters, and to answer such 
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w objections or difficulties as may be started 
to which good answers have not yet been made ” 
The first of the Boyle Lecturers was the famous 
Dr. Richard Bentley, who in 1692 inaugurated 
the long series and procession with A Oon- 
futation of Atheism He was immedaiatel 
followed by Dr Richard Kidder, Bishop of Bat 
and Wells, and, more remotely, by other 
bishops, dignitaiies, and clergymen, the ability 
of whose successive performances gradually 
accumulated around the Lectureship a con 
siderable amount of prestige foi 1ts power and 
usefulness Ina short retrospect of the history 
of the Boyle Lectures, the Rev William Van 
Mil A, who afte: wards bec ime succes 
ote ishop of I landaff, 19 26, and Durham, 
*96-36, observes that ‘during a course of 
nearly fifty years, the publication of the Dis 
courses preached for this Lecture wis con 
tinued with little intermission, and such was 
the accumulation of these labours that in the 
ear 1739 they were collected into threc large 
olio volumes, EOIIPTIEIDE a most valuable 
body of Divinity ‘Since that petiod, uthou,h 
it appears that the Lecture his been con 
stantly preached, few only of its productions 
have been submitted to the public eye, but 
among them are some of distinguished ex 
cellence The last of these was published in 
1783’ After 1806 there was no printed issue 
of the Boyle Lectures unti] 1821, when the Rev 
arness published his Connexion of 
Christianity with Human Happiness In 46, the 
course delivered by the Rev J F D Maurice 
was published undcr the title of the Relgions 
of the World The more eminent Boyle Lec 
turers of 1ccent yca1s, whose courscs have 
been published, include Dr Charles Merivale 
’64 65, The Conversion of the Roman Empire and 
the Northern Nations , Professor Stanley Leathes, 
"68 70, The Witness of St John to Chnst—with 
an Appendix on the Authorship and Integrity of 
St. John’s Gospel, and the Unity of the Johannine 
Writings, Professor Henry Wace, 74-75, Chris 
taanity and Morality, or, the Correspondence of 
the 1 with the Moral Nature of Man 
Prinei Alfred Barry, 7778 (now Bishop of 
Sydney) (g v), The Manifold Witness for Christ , 
and the Rev George Herbert Curteis, MA, 84, 
Bampton Lecturer for 71, The Scientific Ob 
stacles to Christian Belief 
Boyle, Robert Whelan, FRSL, in 
early life entered the journalistic profession 
He removed to London, and contributed to 
various journals He subsequently becamc 
assistant subedito: of a well known London 
‘daily,’ and after several years experience in 
this capacity he was appointed to the editorship 
of a provincial newspaper On his return to 
London he became chief sub cditor of Jie Hour 
In a he was appointed to the editorship of 
the Daly Chronicle (qu) Is author of a 
‘‘ Jubilee Ode,” accepted by Her Majesty (87) 
and a novel ‘‘ Love unfal Death ”’ (’88), pu lished 
in Blackett’s series, and other works in poctry 
and prose 
ckenbury, Major General, (CB, RA, 
was b 1837 at Bolingbroke, in Lincolnshire 
Entered the army (56) Saw active service 
in the Sepoy rebellion (57-58), and afterward» 
held several appointments on the staff of the 
Royal Military Academy at Woolwich In the 
war between France and Germany 1n ’7o, he 
devoted himself to the care of sick and 
wounded under the auspices of the British 
National Somety, receiving distinctions from 
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both sides for his services. Military secretary 
to Sir Garnet Wolseley (’73-74) in the Ashantee 
war A€jutant general (78) of the forces, he 


Set es Ae) ca aS. he hie Mi, MS 
his staff in the operations against Sekukuni 
Private sccictary to Lord Lytton ('80), viceroy 
of India, military attache at Pars (81-2), and 
for atime Assist Under Secretary for lheland 
He was a member '88 Committee appointed to 
inquire into the reorganisation of the 
He 1s 1n favour of the separation of the garrison 
from the field artillery 

Braddon, Mary Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. 
If Braddon, boin in London in 1837. She 18 a 
preuus writer, for besides many sound contri- 
utions to penelal Jiterature, she 1s the author 
of neauly forty novels, the best known of which 
aie ‘Auiota Iloyd, ‘Lady Audicys Secret,” 
“}Fklcano: s Victory, and “Henry Dunbar,” 
whilst her more recent works are “Power and 
Weed,’ “Ishmicl  “ Wylluds Wend,” and 
the ‘“Mohiwks, ‘Like and Unlike” (88), and 
‘The Fatal Three’? tlc1 husband is M: John 
Mavwell 

Brahms, Johannes, b at Hamburg 1833, 
and was the son of an undistunguishcd but 
hard working musidan An eulogisti critique 
of Schumanns brought Brahms into prom 
nence In 1861 he went to Vicnna, wheie he 
has since residcd, and dcvoted tumself to com- 
position Hus great “German Requiem’ (1868) 
cstablished lus reputation Brahms 1s the com- 
ose: of many symphonies, ‘‘ Rinaldo, ‘The 
Con of Destiny, songs, cantatas, ctc His un- 
tivalled settings of ‘‘}Iungarian Dances, ’ and 
his own $§ Licbeslicder dances with choral 
accompaniment arc the most giicetul classical 
compositions of the hind since Chopin 

Braidism %ec Hly:notism, ed 88 

Brain l[o1 detailed article on its structure 
seeed 86 

Brakes, Railway. See Rairway BRAKES, 
d 88 


Bramwell, Sir Frederick, DCL, FRS 
was b 1818, and scived his timeasa mechanical 
cnginecr to John Hague He was elected 
Associate of the Institute of Oivil Engineers in 
56, a member of the Council of that body in ‘67, 
and its President in 84 He Ins also been 
President of the Institute of Mechanical pr oe 
necrsin 74 Hon Seo tothe Royal Institution 
since 6, Charman of the Cxecutive Council 
of the Inventions Exhibition 84, and 13 Chair- 
man of the Executive Council of the City and 
Guilds of J ondon Institute for the Promotion 
of Technual Tducation Sir Frederick was 
knighted in 81, and was, 88, elected Premdent 
ot he British Assooation fo: the advancement 
of scrence Hes a brother ot Loid Bramwell, 
and son of the late Gcorge Bramwell, banker 

Bramwell, George W. Wilshere 


Cc 


Inn (1838), appointed a QC. (July 1851); 
a Baron of the Cxchequer (Jan 1856); a judge 
of the High Court of xcheque1 


ustice 

Division (1875), a Lord Justice of Appeal (1876) ; 
retired Heche bench Jie: Lord Meanw lis 
a fiequent contributor to the debates in the 
House of Lords, where his common sense re- 
marks always secure him the ready ear of the 
peers He'is an active member of the Liberty 
and Property Defence League. Under the 
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familar signature ‘‘B Lord Bramwell often 
writes to the 7:mes on questions of the hour 
Anempre 1n Central South America, 
occupying the west coast from 5° N lat to 20" 
lat, and comprising the vast valley of the 
Amazon and its affluents, as well as the water 
shed of other great rivers Its present ruler 
is the Emperoi Pedro II, of the house of Bra 
ganza Bythe constitution of 1824 the executive 
wer in imperial affairs 1s confided to the 
mperor, and the legislative to a Senate and 
Chamber of Deputies Senators are chosen for 
life by the Emperor, cach fiom one of three 
candidates nominated by thc people , the dcpu 
ties are elected directly for four years he 
Chamber has the initiative in taxation and in 
the choice of the sovereign 1f necessary Pro 
vincial affairs are dealt with in the provincial 
assemblies State religion 15 Rom in Catholic 
but all others are tolerated Education not in 
a very forward state 84 perccnt of population 
being illiterate Area 3 218 082 sq miles pop 
12,333,375 1 stimatcd revenue (88) £16 360,450 
expenditure £16,829,oco debt foreign and home 


including paper money £93 6f5 628 Capital 
Rio Tanelre, IOP 357,332 Since the close of 
the war with Paraguiy in 1870 Iittle re 


mains to note with the exception cf the 
slavery question In 1867 1t wis decrccd that 
slavery should cease 1n twenty years «nd that 
all children of slaves born ‘fter that yc a 
and all slaves who werc soldiers, shoul! bce 
at once free, and in 187: the Rio Branco | iw 
made further provision for gradual eman 1p1 
tion Since the latter date 90,000 have been 
emancipated by private gcncrosity and 19 000 
by the above law, and in 1881 the province of 
Ceara freed all its slaves 30000 1n number 
More iecently the extensive construction of 
railways has opened up the country and 
exercised a beneficial effect upon its cconomic 
development During 87 1 loan of £639 »> 
was contractcd, and the fines ror made 4 tour 
tothecontinent of Lurope In 88 whilc travel 
ling on the Continent the Emperor became 
dangerously 111 Since his recovery he has 
returned to Brazil Ihe complete emancipation 
of the slaves was effected last yeu: <A banquet 
to celebrate the event was held .t the Conti 
nental Hotel, Paris at which Prince Pcdro, 
dson of the ig abd of Brazil, MM Goblct 
erry, and Jules Simon wee picsent (uly 
roth) An interesting ag a ‘An Exploration 
of the Rio Déce and its [ributaries Brazil — 
was communicated to the Royal Geographical 
Society by Mr W J Stearns, Jan 88 For 
Ministry see DrPLoMATIC 
Breach of Promise Actions ’88 Special 
Damages An action for breach of promise of 
marriage does not survive against the executors 
ef the promiser, unless special damage to the 
property, and not to the person of the pio 
misee is alleged, and such special damage 
must have been within the contemplation cf 
both parties at the time when the promise wis 
made [This principle was affirmed in Davies 
v pace Bench Division July 88) 
Breach of Promise of Marriage ‘ee ed 
"87 Oonsult Leake s ‘‘ Law of Contract 
Brewing Industry of the United King- 
dom According to last returns respecting 
brewing, the number of brewers for sale 
on the 30th September, ’87, was 12,944 One of 
these brewed 400,000 and under 450,000 barrels 
of malt liquor, one 450,000 and under 500,000 
OBE §00,000 and under 550,000, EWo 600,000 an 
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under 1,000,000, and one 1,000,oo0oandover The 
amount of licence duty paid and beer duty charged 
to the last named brewer was £453 615 133 9a 
From later returns issued by the Oammisiioners 
of Inland Revenue the number ot barrels of malt 
liquors a Mg with duty for the year ended 
8let March ,» was as follows vi7 — 


Brewcd by Brewed 


Breweis byothe: [fotal 
for Sale Biewers 
England 24 480 010 88 850 
Scotland 1,392 233 1B3 
Ireland 2 275,143 
Total | 28147386 | 89,060 | 28 236,446 


The gross receipts from beer duty duiing this 
period was £8 874510 whie the ayments 
on beer exported ramounted to £162 977 leivinga 
net receipt of £8 711 533, which exceedcd that of 
the corresponding period of the previous year 
by £215 616 The quantity of ingredients used 
by h enscd brewers fot-sile for the year end 
ing, Sept 30th 87 was malt and corn 52,319,027 
bushels and the quantity of sugar (including 
the equivalent of syiups) was 1 465939 cwt 
3qrs 4lbs The quantity of beer exported from 
the United Kingdom for the yc ir ended 31st 
Mu h 88 wis 521 20) bariels Compared with 
8¢€ 7 there 15 1 decrease of ( 605 1n the number of 
licences issued which the Inland Revenue Com 
missioncrs think 15 due to a great extent to the 
operation of the Custom ind Inland Revenue Act 
of 86 which c\empted persons occupying pre 
miscs ¢f an annual value not exceediny £8 
Severil public brewers 1n addition to carrying 
on the acrited witer cngige in the wine an 
spirit trade The cxtension of the latter busi 
ncos by brewers 1s advocated by the Country 
Brewers Ga.ctte and cspeciilly by those who 
have ‘ tied publichouscs to seive with malt 
liquors 

Bridge John Frederick Mus Doc , organist 
of Westminster Abbey was b at Oldbury 1844 
Fducited at the Cathedial S hool Rochester 
He subsequently becime 1 pupil of the late 
Sir John Goss In 69 he was appoimted 


organist of the Manchcste: Cathedral ind in 
71 Piofesso: of Harmony at Owens College 
He has bcten connected with Westmin 


Abbey since 75 ind 18 also Professor of 
Harmony and Counterpoint at the Royal College 
of Music His Hymn to the Oreator” was 
produced at the Worcester Festivalof 84 ‘‘ Rook 
of her at the Birmingham Festival 85, and 
Callirho8 at Birmingham Festival, ’88 
Bridgetown Capital of Barbadoes (gq v ), pop 


20 947 
Bri ewater Treatises See ed 87 
Bright Right Hon John MFP for Central 
Birmingham, w1s botn November 16th, r8rz, 
neu Rochdale Hus tather Jacob Bright, was 
1 cotton spinner and manufacturer, at Green 
bink near Rochdale, and at a comparatively 
eirly ae M1 Bight became a partner in the 
firm lhe only education he received was 
derived fiom the usual sources available in a 
small provincial town He never entered a 
ublic school nor studied at a university, and 
s all his life regarded with disfavour what 
is known as a classical education His first 
introduction to public or sem: public hfe was 
at local meetings, where he advocated temper- 
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ance and other social reforms It was at such | 

atherings that he began to acquire that rare! 
Frculty of expression and that clearness of | 
diction which led him many years after to be 
regarded as onc of the most formidable debaters | 
and one of the most impressive o1ators who. 
ever spoke in Parliament He took part inthe - 


reform agitation which preceded the great Act ' 
of 1832, but it was not till he joined the Ant: 
Corn Law League, in 1839, that he became 


prominent asa public man and as a poweiful 
latform speaker His first candidature fo: 
Parhament. was in 1843 when he contested 
Dutham against Lo: Dungannon The 
latter was successful, but subscquently was 
unseated on petition and Mr: right was 
elected in the following year, aud 1eprcseuted 
Durham till 1857, when he wis ietuined for 
Mancheste: Duting this period he const intly 
took pait inside and outside Parliament in the 
great discussions on Free Trade which thcn 
raged from one erd of the country tothe other 
Financial and political 1efoim, the 1cpeail of the 
taxes on knowlcdge and cvery movement 
which had for its ke ey the elevation ind 
education of the people, engiged the ernest 
advocacy of the membci for Minchcster, the 
representation of which he had to contest in 
1852 Hewonthe election 1nd two ycirs aftcr 
when the Crimcan wu broke out, he plunged 
into the thickest of the opposition to the policy 
of the Government and dencunced the wu as 
a ciueland useless squ indei ing of the blood and 
money oithe nation Hlisspceches on this sub 
ectare perhaps the most eloquent ind power ful 
eeverdelivered Their cunestness and con 
sistency, thei at mora} tone, the simplhiuity 
and majesty of the Janguage in which the orator 
denounced the authois of the wu intke them 
stand out as among the grcatest speeches ever 
dehvered in the House of Commons It wis 
all] in vain, howeve: He found little support 
either in Parhament o1 the country The wai 
was popular, and terminated in the Ticaty of 
Paris, and a display of fireworks and candle 
iWuminations in the capitals of all the alhed 
Powers Just before the wi: ended Mr Buiight 
had an attack of severe illness which com 
pelled him fot a timc to withdriw fiom active 
ublic life He was on the Continent when 
ord Palmerston wis defeited in the China 
debate 1n 1857, and when the P1emier appealed 
to the country Mr Bright and Mr ilner 
Gibson lost their seats by Jaige majoiities In 
August of the same year he w1 clected for 
Birmingham, and has been one of the repre 
sentatives of that town evel since About this 
period he constantly advocated the extension 
of the suffrage, and it 15 perhaps to him more 
than to any other individual that the country 1s 
indebted for all the reforms in this diuection 
since the days of Eail Giey Mr Bright 
visited Ireland in 1866, and wis entertained at 
a banquet in Dublin’ Iwo years later he was 
pocecnies with the freedom of the city of Edin 
urgh, and in the same year (1868) he was pre 
vailed upon by Mr Gladstone to accept office 
as dent of the Board of e, Once 
more illness interposed, and in 1870 he resigned, 
and for the next three years was peo 
invahided When restored to health, he again 
entered the cabinet as Chancellor of the Duch 
of Lancaster, with merely nominal duties, an 
held that post till the Government was driven 
from power in 1874 For the next six years he 
was in Opposition, though he took a less 
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prominent A cd in the debates than before 
hen the Conservatives fell in 188 Mr Bright 
Was agen appointed Chancellor of the Duchy 
in Mr Gladstone s Government, but resignad 
on the eve of the bombardment of Alexandria— 
an act which, in his explanation to the House 
of Commons, he consideied as a violation of 
the moral law, but which Mr Gladstone, on the 


. §ame occasion, justified as in harmony with 


thatlaw Mr Bright, 1t may be said, 1s not 
whit 1s called 1 “peace at any price man, a4 
many suppose, but 1s aiule he has been found 
1 Opposition to wirs waged by Lngland He 
was, in fict, in office during the Transvaal war 
At the general election which followed the late 
Reform Act Mr _ Bright was opposed at Birming 
ham by Iord Randolph Churchill, who was 
defeated afte: a hard contest The latest im 
eae position tiken up by M:_ Bright 18 
15 oppomtion to Mr Gladstone’s Home Rule 
scheme (sce Hom: Rutr), and his support of 
the Conseivatives and Liberal Umonists who 
ALC nppesed to it In October 87 Mr Bnght 
shared with Mi Gladstone the honour of being 
invited by the United States Government to 
the cclebr ition of the Centenary of the Adop- 
tion of the American Constitution Advancing 
tus however, picvented his accepting the 
invitation On the question of Protection 
Mr Bright has becn tiue to Radical tradi 
ditions espeually with reference to the reso 
lution passed at the Oxford Conference of 
Conseivitive Associations in 87, in favour of 
pioecnen M: Bight 3s an Gon DCL of 
atford, ind has served the office of Lord Rector 
to the Univesity of Glasgow His speeches 
hive been collectcd and edited by Prot Thorold 
Rogers, and mike a valuable contribution to 
the political history of the Victorian era At 
the time of going to press M: Bright s illness 
wis ciusing much inxiety 
Brisbane Capital of Queensland (qv ), on 
rivcr Biisbane about 25 miles from its mouth, 
in Moreton Bay, pop 50,000 
Brisson, He the President of the 
French Chamber of Deputies when the Ferry 
Ministry was overthiown (by 308 to 161 votes) 
on March 3oth, 1885 On the assembling of the 
ncw Chamber, November roth, a scene arose on 
the Tonquin question with respect to alleged 
military mismanagement, and on the 14th M 
Brisson s statement did not appear to have any 
effect 1n allaying the excitement At the con 
clusion of the debate, Decembe: 26th, the 
Government only had a majority of 4 votes, 
and a crisis at once became apparent On 
December 28th, M Jules Grévy was re elected 
President of the French Republic, and on 
the same day M_ Brisson announced that 
the diplomatic relations between Egypt and 
France were considered fo be interrupted at 
Cairo Onthe 2oth M de Freycinet was again 
requested to form a cabinet, and virtually the 
Brisson Government ceased to exist with r88s, 
after a short term of office extending over 
py nine months He was put in nomina- 
tion for the Presidency on the resignation of 
M Grevy, but received practically no support. 
Bristol and 


During 88 some attention was called to a project 
of Mr Owen, of London, for the union of the 


Bristol and English Channels by a ship eunal, rune 
ning from BStolford, near Bridgwater, which has 
the aavenne of bemg oppomte Cardiff, wid 
Bridgwater, Taunton, and rt 


o 
Point, on the west side of Exmouth Bight, 
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where would be formed the southern harbour 
Ihis route 1s described as offering every 
facility for the work, the chief elevation, White 
Ball Till, which 1s 536 feet high, being turncd 
by following the course of the old Gieat Western 
Canal As much of the existing canals, or 
thei: remains, and the floating basin at I xeter, 
with its 54 miles of canal to the Lxe, are in 
tended to be acquired, and the deepest cutting 
of the whole scheme will not exceed 200 fcet 
The canal will be on the level of the sea, taking 
its supply chiefly from that source, with sea 
locks only at cach end The dimensions will 
be length, 62 miles width at surface 175 
feet, at bottom, 36 fect, and dcpth, 21 fcet 
These are the figures of the Grand Ship Canal 
ot Holland from Amsterdam to the Heldc1, 
which admits loadcd vessels of 1,000 to 1,500 
tons, drawing 18 feet Alargeand remuneritive 
trade 18 looked for—ccal alone from ‘South 
Wales and adjoming ficlds offering, it 18 
thought, a large revenue for a short cut to the 
knglish Channcl, and thence to London say 
5s miles, thus competing with the North of 
ngland Thecost of the schcme 1s set down 
at £3,080,000, and the estimatcd profits from 
coal alone at about 12 per cent 
British Association [|ounded it York in 
1831, at the suggestion of Su D Biewster for 
the purpose of stimulating scicntific inquiry 
and for promotin, the inte) course of scientific 
men e Association meets annually io a 
session of one weck, cich ycu in 1. different 
town, but never in London The only occ1ision 
on which a mecting has becn held out of the 
United Kingdom was in 1884, when the Asso 
ciation visited Montreal It was foimerly the 
practice to elect occasionilly as the president 
a man of high soual position, but since 1867 
this custom has been dropped, ind the chiir is 
now invariably occupied by a min of scientific 
eminence The Association issues in annual 
volume, dividcdinto two pirts the first contains 
reports on the state of science, prepared by 
committees speually ippointed, and often 
assisted by grants of money for conducting re 
searches 18 part also contaims such papers 
as are oidered by the General Committee to be 
printed at length Ihe second part 1s devoted 
to addresses and abstiacts of pipers communi 
cated to the several sections at the annual 
meeting The Assooation is now divided into 
eight sections, distinguished byletters as follow 
A, Mathematios and Phynos , B, Chemstry , C, 
Geol » VY, Bl , 60 y o- 
mic oe and "Ratsstios , G, Mechanién H, 
Each section 1s governed by a 
president, vice presidents, secictaries and 
committee (For list of the successive pre- 
gidents of the whole Association sec ed 87 ) 
The last was held at Bath, in Sept 88, 
President, Bir F Bramwell, whose opening dis 


*77--- dealt with renee ne topis The 
cranks lectures were by Prof yrton on “The 
Electric Transmission of Force,’ and by Prot 


Bonney on ‘The Foundation Stones of the 
Earth’s Crust ’ Sir J Lubbock lectured to 
the artisans of Bath on ‘‘The Customs of 

Races ’ In the section for Mathematos 
and , Prof Fitzgerald delivered the 
presidential address on_ electro ie 
action , yc ee sagengr eed ilden 
on chemical education in this country 
. Boyd Dawkins opened the Geological 


“-—"—— enth an address on tertiary and - 
tertiary formations, in the Biological Sextion 
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Mr Thiselton Dyer adyocated the claims of 
systematic botany, SirC Wilson, in presiding 
ovcr the Geographical Section, enlarged on the 
Importance of commercial geography, 1n the 
Economic Section Lord Bramwell trenched on 
the domain of politica, in the cal 
Beotion M: Preece discoursed on electrical 
mechanics, and 1n the Anthropological Section 
Gen Pitt Rivers pleaded for the establishment 
of an anthiopological museum so arianged as 
to illustrate the evolution of culture, and he 
described the working of the Ancient Monu 
ments Act, which he adminsters [he neat 
meeting, commencing on Sept 11th, 89, will be 
hcld at Newoastle on Tyne under the denoy 
of Prof W H Flower Offices, 22, Albemarle 
Street W 

British Bechuanaland A portion of 
Bechuanaland (7 v ) south of the Molopo river 
It has been annexed, ind 15 distinct from the 
Northein Bechuanalind Protectorate The ex- 
tension of a railway from Kimberley into 1t has 
been proposed Oonsult Affairs of Bechuani 
land ° (Blue book Capetown, 1887), and Mac 
kenzics Austral Africa For Governor, etc , 
sec DIF LOMATIC 

British Columbia A province of the 
Dominion of Cinada which les between the 
Rocky Mountains and the North Pacific Ocean, 
and from the Unitcd States boundary to 60° N 
Int Are 390 344 Sq miles, pop 80,000 Capital 
Victoria on south east of Vancouver Island 
Chief town on mainland, New Westminster, on 
frase: river Vanoouver bity 15 the te: minus of 
the Canadian Prcific Railway Esquimault, in 
Vancouvel, 15 in Imperial naval and military 
station JFrovince mountainous Agricultural 
land hmited Muchforestand pasture Products, 
gold, coal timber furs, fish, cattle ranches 
ind fruit farms Chmate of Vancouver quite 
lnglish, mainland a warmer summer and 
colde1 winter Mineral resources vast, espe 
cially coaland gold Output of gold 36,602 oz 
in 1885 Administered by a Lieut Governor 
and I xccutive Council, 4 members of which 
belong to the elective Legislative Assembly 
The province has 3 seats in the Dom:ion 
Senate, and 6 in the House of Commons 
Land obtunable on easy and liberal terms 
Male sex largely outnumbers female Till 1858 
part of Hudson Bay [erritory, then gold dis- 
coveries brought Settlers, and it became a 
colony Vancouver Taland, 14,000 Sq_ miles, 
bectme a colony samc year, with Queen Char 
lotte Island joined to British Columbia in 1866 
Since 1871 a province of Dominion See CANADA 
Oonsult pamphlets obtainable at High Commuis- 
sioner 8 office, 9, Victoria Chambers, London, 
SW _ for Ministry see Dirptomatic 

British Guiana (pron Gwi ab nah, or Ghe- 
ah nah) A British colony in South America 
On coast extends from Orinoco to Corentyn 
river, 300 miles, and inland 400 miles Area 
variously computed from 76,000 to r09,0008q4 mM , 

p 277,038 Divided into three counties— 

ulbo, Demerara, and Berbice (pron Ber- 

beess) Capital, wn (Demerara), pop 
49,000, 2 picturesque, well built city and port, 
provided with various excellent modern insti- 
tutions , second town and port, New Amater- 
dam (Berbice), pop 9,0c0 ch alluvial low- 
lying plains extend forty to seventy miles from 

e coast, and are the weat of cultivation and 
settlement Beyond rise mountains, covered 
with forest, and scarcely ex Sundry 
fine rivers, the Essequibo, Demerara, Berbice, 
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Corentyn, Cuyunt, Rupununi, Massaruni, 
Siparun, etc, navigable for boats, but broken 
by cataracts Flora and fauna very rich 
Forests teem with beautiful flowers and rare 
plants, and possess immense resources in 
timbers, fibres, oils, and gums___— Beasts, birds, 
reptiles, fish, and insects 1n great profusion 
Climate fairly healthy for the tropics Staple 
article cultivated is sugarcane Cotton, cofice 
indigo, ginger, have at times been grown, 
cocoanut, cacao, tobacco, occupy attention 
Iron and gold exist Gold mining is now at 
tracting considerable attention Resouces 
great, but enterprise deficicnt, except ‘1s 
regards the sugar industry Goveinment re 
resentative , constitution unique Txecutivc 
in hands of Governor, legislation conducted by 
Court of Policy of ten members five nominited 
by elected College of Seven Kiezvers To pass 
finance s1x electcd representatives 1ddcd form 
ing Combined Court Civil law 1s modified 
Roman Dutch, criminal Inw is) Fnelish 
Clergy of Churches of Englind and Scotlind 
have charge of eighteen puishes Gurison of 
smal] detachment of troops (West Indian) two 
companics voluntecrs, and 1 nominal militia 
For latest statistics sce BRITISH I MEIRF etc 
(table) Exports consist of sugar, rum, mo 
lasses, timber, shingles, charcoal, and cocoa 
nut 134874 tons of sugar shipped 1n 1887 
Population includes West Indians, white, 
coloured, and black, some Poituguese, Chinese 
and 60,000 Hindu coolies he aborigina 
Indians of various tribes number pcrhups 
10,000 The three colonies of Seneene, Deme 
rara, and Berbice were taken from the Dutch in 
1803, and united as one 1n 1831 During the 
year '88 gold has been workcd in considciable 
uantities in the N W part of the colony but 
the boundary dispute with Venezuela rctards 
the development of the industry Placer work 
ing only is now carried on, but when the 
boundary 18 delimitated and diplomatio relations 
with Venezuela resumed, capital will flow to 
the colony, and quartz mining be commenced 
The amount of gold exported in 87 was 11,906 0z 
as against 6,518 oz in 86 On several of the 
sugar plantations works, of which nearly all tre 
ht by electriaty, new machinery has been 
introduced from England and Germany The 
Sugar Bounties Convention his given heart to 
the planting interest, whose ay ea have 
much improved during the year new town 
has been laid out by the Government at Bartica, 
the confluence of the Essequibo, Mazarumn, 
and Cuyuni rivers, and :oads are being cut 
through the country into the Bie yielding 
districts e new Governor, Viscount Gor 
manston, K C M G, has been compelled to leave 
the colony owing to ill health and a successor 
has not at the time of writing been appointed 


Consult Bates ‘South America, and ‘ He 
Majesty s Colonies 

Honduras A colony in Central 
America, bounded by Yucatan on N , Guatemala 


W and S, and Caribbean Sea E Area 7,562 
Sq m,pop 27,452 Capital and port Belize, pop 
5,767 Coast low and swampy, with an almost 
continuous line of coral reefs and bays, within 
which 18 a protected line of shore navigation 
G pasture land on west Much heavy 
forest, abounding 1n valuable tsmber Soil 
fertile, suited for all tropical productions 

gany, logwood, dyewoods, caoutchouc, 
abound “Su -cane, coffee, cacao, cocoanut, 
tobacco,and fruits cultrvated , cochineal , indigo, 
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fustic, sarsaparilla, tortoiseshell, exported 
The staples ot the trade are cochineal and 
mahogany British settlements for the cutting 
and shipping of mahogany were established in 
1638, and the 1ight to the tertitory has been 
maintained by Great Britain chiefly on account 
of the »mportance of this branch of industr 
Fauna extensive Gold and other minerals 
exist Climatc hot and damp, but there are few 
epidemics, while carthquakes and hurricanes 
arc unknown Governmentadministered asin a 
Ciown colony presided over by a Governor 
since 1884 ducation mostly denominational 
Thee 1s a police, but no local defences In- 
dustzies are wood cutting, sugar, coffee, and 
othe: planting Great demand tor imported 
labour Experience has shown that Europeans 
can work and prosper here Tor statusthos see 
Bri11sn LMPIRzE, etc (table) Crown lands sold 
at 45 per acie, leased at sd per acie White 
Immipgiants are desired Bulk of population 
Nemo Creoles After much strife between 
Ingland and Spain, the colony became finally 
Biitish in 1798 by conquest andtreity It was 
adependcncy of Jamaica till 1861, from then till 
1884 under a Lieut Governor: suboi dinate to the 
Governor of Jamaci Consult Bates “ Central 
and South America, and “ Her Majestys 
Colonies 

British Empire Colonies, Dependencies, 
and Protectorates We furnish a table 
of the British empire throughout the world, 
showing the geographical distribution of the 
viurious pirts of it, their respective capitals, 
area population, Pape revenues and expen- 
diture imports ind cxports the dates at which 


the y were acquired and their political status 
and goveinmcnt The dependencies are clas 
sified thus (a) Colonies posscssing a full 


constitution, with responsible government, (4) 
colonies in which the legislature 13 partly 
elective and partly controlled by the governor, 
styled representative government, (¢) wn 
colomes which arc ruled directly by the 
Imperiil government, through their respective 
governors and local officials, (d@) d dencies 
subordinate to the government of others, pro 
vinecs and paits of colonies, administered by 
functionaries appointed by the governments 
on which thcy are dependent, (¢) protectorates, 
internally indcpendent, but more or less sub 
ject to British control, by treaty and otherwise, 
(/) places nominally belonging to Great Britain, 
but cither unoccupied or not under authority 
fcrritories occupied by troops, but not de- 
clued to be actually British possessions (¢ g, 
Egypt, suikim) have not bccn included 1n this 
table During 88 the following pi otectorates 
have becn pioclaimed Christmas Island (g v ) 
and Rai aa also a virtual protectorate 
over British North Borneo (gv), Brunet, and 
Sarawak Details of the various dependencies 
will be found under their respective headings 
elsewhere The total figures of the entireempure, 
at home and abroad, may be approximately 
reckoned as —area, 9,217,798 8q mules, pop. 
325,625,000 revenue, 212,278,000, public 
debt, £1,157,000,000, imports and exports, 
41,035,000,000 Ihe figures given in the Table 
are the latest received in England Population 
is, generally speaking, that of the census of 
1881, except in the responsibly governed 
colonies and some others, where it 18 the 
estimate up to June 1888 Financial figures 
are generally those for 1887 8, the year ending 


in June, in most cases (See following pages ) 
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Table of the British Empire 








Name and Date of Acquisition. Capital. 
In The North Sea. . |The United phi ge Peep of Great 
Britain and Ireland . London 
(b) Isle of Man, or Mona (76s) Castletown . 
(6) Jersey I. (1066). St. Helhiers 
(6) Gueinscy, cte. Is. (1066) ‘ St. Pierre. 
(c) Heligoland 1, (1807) . . “Oberland” . 


In The Mediterranean. (©) Gibraltar (1704) .| Gibraltar . 


6 Maltese Is. (1800). Valetta . 
| ) Cypius I, (1878) . | Nikosia . 
In The Gulf of Aden . | (d@) Aden (1839) bn eee Me ok ae ig VRE: :s 
4 Peiim J. (1855) .« . + = ae 
Kuria-Muria Is. (1854). seed 
« North Somali Coast (1885) Berbera. 
Socotra I, (1886) . Tamarida . 


In The Indian Ocean . | (c) Mauritius I. (810). 
(d@) Rodriguez I, (1810) . 


Poit Lows. 
(d) aoe & Amirantels. ™ 


10). Port Victo1ia 

(ad) ee and Ou Is. (1810), Diego Garcia 
(6) Ceylon (1795)... Colombo 
fe) Maldive is.. ee 


In Asia (c) Empire of India. (First Settlc- 
mcnt, Sas Baek 1877) 
Calcutta. 


No! ne West and Oude 


- | Caloutta (/ota/) 


Allahabad , Luch- 


‘og eunlab a el Sanore [now 
cntral . ' agpole 
eS ari Burmah sae Kangoon . . 
Sos ¢) «er Burmah. 
ae (d) bee) Mandalay . . 
Nes 
at Assam ..,. . . | Ganhati. 
m9 Bomba ie : Madras ; 
omba .| Bombay. . 
Meta : Filichpore ‘ 


(a2 & e) Native States (800 large ge 
and small) 
Andaman and Nicobar Is. 


(d) Port Blair . 
(c) Straits Settlements . 


. . .{ Singapore . 
(d@) Singapoiec (2819) . .| Slngapore . 
(d) Penang (1786) Geoigetown . 
(d) Province ellesley, etc. Georgetown . 
(a) Malacca (1795) . | Malacca. 
(e) Perak (1875) . Perak . 
(e) Selangor (1873) . Kwala Zui npor 


oO Sunge: Ujon (1873) . Sungei Ujong 
Cocos ae eeling ‘Is. 


(1885) 
In Asiatic Archipelago.| (¢-) Labuan I. ne is: 


(e) North Borneo (1877). Sandakan . 
(c) Hong cle »with Kowloon 
Lema Is. (1841) . . | Victoria. 

In Australasia . . (a) New South Wales st788) tat oo 
(a) Victoria (1851). . ‘ elbourne 
(a) South Austraha (1836) . Adelaide 

(a) Northern fa hae (1864) Palmerston 
(a) Queensland (18 59) .| Brisbane . 
(6) Western Australia (x89) . «Perth os 
(a) Tasmania (1825) . . .{|Hobart . 
(c) New Guinea (part) and Isles ao 

(dS Nemtolie £. G82) | Sydney Bap 

orfo 1841 ; ne 

(a) Lord Howe I., etc. (1856 ). : eh if 
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121,115 37,850,000 
220 54,089 

45 52,445 ) 

31 35,2575 
} 2,001 
1§ 23,991 
117 160,679 
3,584 186,173 
70 35,165 
7 150 
21 34 
3,000 4,000 
708 368,145 
350 16,000 
25,364 2,763,984 
1,378,044 268,137,000 
156,564 66,691,456 
106,111 44,107,869 
106,632 18,850,437 
84,445 9,838,791 
87,220 3) 730,771 
190, 500 3) 500,000 
46,341 4,881,420 
139,900 30,868, 504 
124,122 16,489,274 
80,000 2,672,673 
587,138 60,382,466 
880 14,628 
1,472 423, 384 
206 155,000 
pe } 190,597 
659 93,579 
71949 118,000 
3,000 46,568 
14,000 
9 400 
31 5,883 
30,000 150,000 
32 180,000 
310,700 1,042,919 
Piss 1,036, 110 
1516 
(ie uded | in ry 
668,497 354,774 
1,060,000 42,488 
26,235 137,011 
83,457 137,500 
19 joo 
5 20 


”- 


Area, ; 
Square Mules. Population. 


— 


* From and to the 
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and its Dependencies. 
Public | Public 
Penile Hapenes Imports | Exports | Debt Government 





i eae 


4 £ 
01,068,048 20,064,678 349,868,478 | 268,667,017 790,278,688 Constitutional Monarchy 


53,482 


8,820 
§2,123 


219,185 
187,044 


83,300 


739,923 


1,064,134 


49,747 ° 
| 677,025" 
8,475 
50,389 680 944" 
233,825 10,265,652 
110,679 3559795 
133,300 ; 2,015,000 
839,105 | 2,278,872 
(Included in above ) 
1,075,266 | 3 983 943 


77,387,134 77,158 707 | 61,777 351 


17,993,594 
9,004 728 


5,072,552 
1,645 948 
2,643,660 


921,279 
10,006,970 
12,373,880 


1,386,748 


3371354 
113,282 


14,042 


4,167 
39,794 


285,497 
8,582,809 
6, 483,021 
3,354)743 


39I77,518 
377,903 
568,924 


| 


Tin 2 Tin Ae | 


9 315 786 
4 274,331 
3.959 535 
1,109 928 
1 5(2,14 


658 o60 
8 627 248 


8,880, 430 


1,292,126 | 24 308,803 


(Included in above ) 


4,201 77,239 
38,624 169,823 

404,600 | 2,259,966" 
9,576,942 | 18,806,236 
6,513,540 | 18,530,575 

2,245,931 | 5,458,797 @ 
3,368,883 | 5,821,611 
456,897 833,273 
584,756 | 1,756,567 

aniler. 





g11,570* 


30,805* 
9,536,053 
312,797 


1,444,900 


3 469,540 


3 168,1€¢ 


88 470 117 


) 
) 


20 824,454 


86 98) 
104 944 


I 556,062* 


8,496,917 
11,795,321 
6,505, 32 


6,453,945 
604,656 
1,331,540 


220,100 | Lt Governor 


nil 


nil 
79 168 


g2 800( peran ) 


gt0l 


756,750 


2,244 97 


185 671 156 


48 500 


nil 
ntl 


200,000 


40,995,349 
30,114,203 
19,397; 700 


23,320,850 
1,280,700 
4,026,720 


Tynwald 
{ Lt Governor ourt Séates 
Lt Governor Court Sfates 


Governor Executive Council 


Military Governor 
Governor Councils 
High Comr House of Legislature 


Resident (Sub Govt Bombay ) 
Officer (Sub Aden ) 
(Sub Aden ) Peleg spe Station 
Military Officer (Sub Aden ) 
Resident (Sub Aden ) 


Governor Councils 


Commissioners (Sub Mauritius 


Magistrate (Mauritius) 
Governor kx and Leg Councils 
Sub Ceylon (Native Govt ) 


Viceroy Council Departments 
It Governor Councils 

It Goveino1 

]t Governoi 

Chief Commissioner 


Chief Commissioner 


Chic f Commissioncr 
Governor Councils 
Govcrnor Councals 
Resident (Sub Hyderabad ) 


Native Princes Various systems 
Sub toGen Gov Penal Station 
Governor Councils 


Resident Councillors 


British Resident 
British Resident Native Rajah 
British Resident Native Rajah 


Magistrate (Sub Strts Sts ) 


Native Rajah 


Governor Council 
Goveinor Council (Bnt NB Co) 
Governor Councils 
Governor Parliament 
Governor Parliament 
Governor Parliament 

Resident (PartofS Austraha ) 
Governor Parliament 
Governor Councils 
Governor Parliament 
Commissioner 

Magistrate (N S Wales Govt ) 
No authority 
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Table of the British Empire. 





€ 
Name and Date of Acquisition. 





In The Pacific Ooean . | (a) New Zealand (1840) . 
( hatham Is., etc. (1840) . 
(ad) Kermadec Is. 2640) 

(c) Ae Isles (1874) . 
(@) Rotumah Is. (1881) . 

(e) Tonga Isles (1881) é 


(a) The Dominion of Canada (1763) 
Ontario (1763) . : 


In Amerion . . . 


Capital. 


Wellington 


Suva. . 


. | Tongatabu. 


Ottawa . 
Toronto. 


a uebec (1763) . ‘}Quebec. . . 
8 N ova Scotia andCapeBr etonl. 
ro} (1714). Halifax . : 
UO }) New Broek (1761) « ; Fredericton . 
‘>) Prince Edward I. (1798) Cha lottetown 
v4 | Manitoba (1870). Winnipeg . 
S orth-West Territories(1870) Regina . 
a British Columbia and Van- 
couver I. (1859). . - .| Victoria. . 

(a) Newfoundland (1713) . St. John’s . 

(d) Labrador Hopedale . 


(6) British Guiana (1814) : 
(c) British Honduras (1786) . 


(6) Bermuda Is. (1609) . 
(b) Bahama Is (1783) . . 
(>) Leeward Is, ( Fed. 1871). 
ene | (1632), . . 
(dq) Baibuda. .... 
Montseriat ( 1632). See 4 
St. Kitts (1632). : 
(d) Anguilla (1632). 
Nevis (1632) . . : 


In The North Atlanto. 


Leeward Is, 


: Georgetown . 


Belize 
Hamilton . 


.| Nassau. . 


Bt, John. . 
St. John 


Plymouth . . 


_| Basseterre. 


“| Charlestown . 


Dominica (1763) . .) Roseau . 
Virgin Is. (1666) . . | Roadtown . 
(6) Windward Is. (F ed. 1871) St, George . 
Grenada and Grenadine Is. 
hee (1763) . a ie ote George. 
ak Tobago (1763) . | Scarbio’ 
SS) St. Lucia (1803). . . . . | Castites 
St. Vincent (2763) « ee Kingstown 
(c) Jamaica I. (1655 Kingston . . 
(d) Turks and Caicoats. (1783) Grand Turk . 
Biidgetown 


(6) Barbados (1625) . . . 
(c) Trinidad Gish. , 


(c) Ascension I. (1815) . . 
(c) St. Helena (1673). 
Pp Tristan D'Acunha (1815). 
te Trimdade Is, (1815). . . 
(c) Falkland Is.(1771) . . . 
d) South Georgia (1833) . 


In The South Atlantic. 


. | Port of Spain. 
.| Georgetown . 


Capa z 
ewEdinburgh 


: Stanley : 


In Afrion. ©. | (a) ee Colony (1815) . .| Capetown . 
(dq) Transkeian Territonies 
(Act 1885) . 


(€) Basuto and (188 3) 
(a & Bechuanaland 1885) . 
@) alfisch Bay (2878) a 
(5) Natal (1837). A “x % 
(e) Zululand (7885) are 
(c) West African Settlements | 
Sierra Leone etc, (1787) 
Gambia (x 
(c ld Coast ante (1661) « 
fe Lagos, etc. (1861) ee ee 
Niger Districts (1884)... 


Pretermaritzberg 
Etchowe 
Freetown . . 


.| Freetown . , 


Bathurst 


.j/ Accra... 


Lagos ..., 


104,403 
377 

100 

71740 

310 

385 
8,406,452 
144,600 
193,355 


21,731 
27,322 
2,133 
73720 
255539337 


39°, 344 
40,200 


109,000 
7,562 
4 
5,794 
722 
108 
75 

47 

68 

35 

50 
275 
64 
635 


138 


1,570 
213,636 


14,230 
10,293 
185,000 
45° 
24,000 
8,220 


3,000 
16,650 
1,071 


Are : 
Square Miles. Population. 





645,330 
1,000 


123,000 
2,409 
23,000 


5,000,000 
1,923,228 
1,359,027 


440,572 
321,233 
108,891 
130,000 
56,446 


80,000 
193,124 
4,000 
277,038 
27,453 


159347 
43,541 
119,546 
345321 
643 
10,083 
41,001 
25,773 
11,704 
28,211 
5,287 
148,736 


48,346 
18,051 
41,791 
40,548 


1,250,000 


260,000 
128,176 
478,000 


477,200 
60,546 
14, 188 


1,406,450 


759370 


eoa 
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& 


3,859,000 | 4,241,000 


64,916 


73,1590 


7,150,088 | 7,181,682 


4 
6,700,000 


256 149 


72,000 


22 578,448 


Pubic 
sy ig Imports | Exports 
ure 


x 


6,700,000 


213 003 


74 900 


17,308 670 


(Included 1n general figures ) 


120,276 


463,870 
56,028 
27,401 
48,419 

111,762 
44,032 


5,803 
43,328 


tncluded 
16,854 
15745 
125,351 


46,743 
9,356 
39,823 
29,399 
495,02 
9,757 
163,429 
456,167 


11,043 
12,330 
3,258,831 
26,550 


924,840 


62,935 
44,233 
122,350 
53,5°7 





157,967 


489 214 
58,859 
28 731 
46 607 

109 278 
44,615 


5,718 
40 180 


wth St 


9,128 
394,766 


36,410 


785,093 
6,037 


63,483 
93353 
1391443 
$5,383 


709 570 


1,603 175 
219 544 
264 920 


189 456 
402,586 
145 228 


27 844 

179 584 
Kills 

46,892 


3038 
368 287 


143 185 
23 117 
122 283 
79 702 
1,322 336 
27 858 
983 187 
1,918 670 
2 232 
46,856 


66,785 


31799,261 


2,263,920 


248,150 


+ 
353,775 
357,838 


695 654 


2,190,592 
269 941 
88 gar 
125 464 
45° 6y3 
152 037 


24 216 
224 821 


48 105 
4 514 
441 833 


217 949 
32 907 
105 207 
85 770 

I 509 O10 
30 853 
1,0€3 397 
1,870 612 
3,000 

13 853 


107,995 


751255356 


5,056,959 


3251352 

79)516 
3732, 446 
538,980 


Public 
Debt 


4 
37 536,000 


255 389 


45 462,782 


231 400 


632 495 
11,150 


6 600 
83 126 
46 400 
2I CoO 


I7 000 


13 400 
74 095 


23 975 
800 


33 600 
15 720 
Y 491 993 


30 100 
56 440 


4 250 
nil 


22,461 293 


4,635,126 


58,000 
nil 
send 
ail 











Government 





aoe er Parllament 

agistrate 

Magistrate New Zealand 
Governor Officials 

Magistrate (Sub Fiji) 

Brit Resident Native Monarchy 


Governor General Parlament 
Lt Governor Legis Assembly 
Lt Governor 2 Houses of Legis 


Lt Governor 
Lt Governor 
Lt Governor 
Lt Governor 
Lt Governor 


2 Houses of Legis 

2 Houses of Legis 

2 Houses of Legis 
Assembly 
Council 


Lt Governo: Assembly 
Governor Parliament 

Sub Newfoundland 
Governor Couitof Policy Com 
Governor Councils [bined Court 


Goveinor Council Assembly 
Governo: Counul Asscmbly 
Governor Council Assembly 
ficsident ind Island Secretary 
Miz, strate (Sub Anti,ua ) 
Picsidcnt 
President 


| Res Ma, istrate (Sub St Kitts ) 


ics dent 
Pres dent 
Picsident 
Governor in Ohief Oounoil Assembly, 


C olonml Sect etary 

Administi iter 

Administrator 

Lt Governor 
Governo: Councils 

Com: and Board (Sub Jamaica ) 
Goveinor Council Assembly 
Governer Councils 


Naval Governor (Admiralty ) 
Governor 
No recognised wuthority 
No authority 
Governor Councils 
(Sub Falklands ) 


Parliament 


Magistiates (Cape Govt ) 

Resident (Sub Crown) 

Administrator (Sub Crown) 

Resident (Cape Govt ) 
Governor Council Legis Assem 
Residents 
Governor Councils 

Govt Settlements ) 

dministrator Councils 
Governor Councils 
Administrator Legis Assem 
Consu) Protectorate 


Governor 


econ cpeeeremgerremnpemenen ese A SC LO 
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Farmers’ Association See 
Darry FARMING 
tion, A com 


Bri East African Associa 
pany recently constituted by Royal Gharter to 
ex lott certain territories on the Suahili coast 
of Africa By thetreaty concludedin 86 between 
Great Britain, Germany, and Zanzibar, the 
former s “sphere of interest was declared to 
extend from the Tana river north ind east to 
Somahland Mombasais now virtually a British 
port, and the centre of this territor Lite in 
87 the Syud of Zanzibar ceded to the Association 
all his rights over the coast from Port Wanga 
to the German port ot Vitu 

British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society 
Founded 1839, 1ts first president being Thomas 
Clarkson e objects of the Society which 
carries on the work of pee Anti Slavery 
Societies, the need for which had ended 1n the 
emancipation of slaves in British colonies arc 
‘(The universal extinction of slavery and the 
slave trade, and the protection of the rights 
and interests of the enfranchised Ponvieee in 
the British possessions, and of all persons 
captured as slaves There is a large number 
of distinguished corresponding membcrs in 
various parts of the world who supply the 
Society with information <A gicat propoition 
of the work of the Society 15 cariied on gra 
tuitously Journal Zhe Ant: Slavery Reporter 
Bec, Chas H Allen, Office, 55 Ncw Brord 
Street, L C 

British Medical Association Scc Mropical 
PROGRESS 

British Museum Ihe establishment of the 
Museum dates from the acquisition in 1753 of 
the Sloane collections, which were bequeithed 
by Si Hans Sloane to the naticn on condition 
of a payment of £2o,ooo Lhe Museum and 
Library were established in Montague House 
and opened in 1759 Since that time many 
valuable hbiaries and collections hive been 
acquired by pift o1 puichise and the accumul 
tions have so outgiown the space in Greit 
Russell Street that it has been necessary 
to remove the nitural history collections to 
a handsome and extensive building crected for 
their reception at South Kensington which was 
opened in April 1881 Lhe depatments sti)l 
remaining in Bloomsbury include, 1n addition 
to the department of piinted books and maps 
and that of manuscripts, those of piints and 
drawings, Egyptian and Assyrian antiquities 
Greek and Roman antiquities, Biitish and 
medieeval antiquities, and ethnog:iphy and 
coins and medals © Labrary contains not 
only the finest and most extensive collection of 
English hterature in the world, but also the best 
library in each Luropean language existing out oi 
the country in which that language 15 spoken, 
as well as extensive collections of Hebrew and 
Oriental books The department of MSS 1: 
worthy of the collection of books and in pat 
ticular contains the most valuable materials 
for our national history The number of pnnted 

ks 18 about 2,000,000 and of MSS over 

§0, besides as many charters The annual 
acosanlonn: from all sources, about 45,000 vol 
umes, under the Copyright Acts alone are 
about 10,000 volumes In consequence of the 
imconvenient extent to which the manuscript 
eatalogue of the printed books had attained, 
cehogsther nearly 3,000 large folios), it 18 
now being put into t as rapidly as the 
funds will permit It 1s hoped that the new 
printed will be complete in about 600 
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volumes by the year 1 In 1883 a new wing 
was added to the buildin , from funds be- 
queathed by the late Mr Wilham White, and 
part of the space thus gained has been devoted 
to separate accommodation for n and 
parhamentary papers During ’88 a fine collec 

tion of English and foreign pottery, porcelain 
and glass, as well as a display of Japanese and 
Chinese paintings, have been open to the public 

Ihe number of visitois to the exhibition gal 

leries at Bloomsbury in 1886 was 504,893, and to 
the natural history collections at South Ken 

sington 382 742 he number of 1 eaders 1n the 
library during that year was 176,893, or an 
avelage of about 580 per diem Number of 
books supphicd to them, 1,247,888 In 87 the 
number of readers had risen to 182,778 or an 
average of 604 per diem, and the number of 
books supplied to them to 1,852,725 Admission 
to the exhibition galleries 1s freely open to the 
public <A readers ticket 1s granted to persons 
over twenty one years of age on producing a 
1ecommendation from a householder 


British North Borneo A termtory in the 
north of the island of Borneo recently ceded to 
a British company Area estimated at 30,000 
Sq Mm, pop I50000 Caprtal Sandakan, other 
wise F lopuia other ports Kudat and Gaya 
The scaboard extends some 500 to 600 miles, 
with numerous Bee harbours and large navi 
gRible rivers he coast regions comprise 
catensivce plans of fertile soil, where not 
cultivated covered with forest and jungle 
Interior mountainous — peak of SKuina balu 
1ising to 13680 feet Mineral resources said 
to be immense (Sce Bornto) Ihe country 
wis orginally ccded im 18778 to a private 
ccmpiny of Fnglishmen by the sultans of 
Bruner ind Sulu 1 flonts were then made to 
obtain a tcyuU chutei, and in spite of much 
opposition fiom the Gove: nments of Spain and 
the Nethcrlands this wis granted by her 
Majcsty 1n 188 In Oct 88 an announcement 
wis made of the establishment of a 
protectorate over KB N 2 Brunci, and Sara 
wik By this arrangement British influence 
1s now supreme over the whole of the N W 
and N coastof Borneo [he total area of this 
united protectorate will probably be about 
7oooo square miles Admunistration 1s 1n the 
hands of a Governor, who 1s assisted by a 
Cotncil and by Residents 1ppointed to preside 
ovei provinces and distiicts, the machinery 
being similir to that in Crown colomes For 
1 itest statistics sce BriTISH Em11RF, etc (table) 
The land 1ound Sandikan has been largely 
tiken up by c ipitalists, and future prosperity 
Stems assured The people are mild and 
peiceable Malays and Dyaks form the bulk, 
with a sprinkling of Chinese and A1abs Consult 
Hatton s “North Borneo, Pennys ‘Ten Years 
in Melanesi. ’ 


British Sound See Dirco Suarez Bay 
Broad Church See Cuurcu oF ENGLAND 


Brock, Thomas, A RA,b 1847 _ Educated 
at the Government School of Design at 
Worcester Studied at the Royal Academy 
Becoming a pupil of the late Mr J H Foley, 
the sculptor, he completed that artist’s un- 
finished works, eae O'Connell monu- 
mentin Dublin Among Brock s works are 
“‘Salmacis,” ‘‘Hercules strangling Antsus,” 
statuettes of Pams and (none, and a 
equestrian group, ‘“A Moment of P. 


chased for the nation by the Royal Aciaeen: 


84 
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His portrait statues are well known. Elected | Romances,” “Lunia,” and “A Soul's Tragedy ” 


AR A. (2883) 
Prokers (London) Relief Act, '84 
e 
Brook Farm. See Co-operRaATIVE (APART 
MENT) HomEs, ed ‘88 
ke, Rev A Stopford, MA, was b 

1832 Educated at Trin Coll, Dublin, where 
he graduated (1856), ae the Downe Prize 
and Vice Chancellor s medal for English verse 
Minister of Bedford Chapel, Bloomsbury (1876), 
where he now officiates Chaplain to the Queen 
1872) In 1880 Mr Brooke seceded from the 
hurch of England in consequence of his 


See 


not holding the orthodox views on miracles 
Is the author of several works, among which 
are “ Life and Letters of the late F W Robcrt 


son, ‘Primer of English Literature, an able 
review of which is to be found in Mr Matthew 
Arnolds “Miscellaneous Essiys, “The Larly 
Life of Jesus, several volumes of Se1mons, and 
a volume of poems issued 88 

Brotherhood, The Pre Raphaelite Scc 
Pre RAPHAELITr 

Broughton, Rhoda, a native of North Wales, 
has achieved notice asa clevar novelist Ec 
first woth, ‘Cometh up as a Tlower, which 
was published about twenty years azo, at once 
made her namc, and was clos ly followed by 
‘Not Wisely but too Well, ‘Red as 1 Rose 
is She and thesc, with her latest novel 
‘* Doctor Gupid” (1887), arc genct uly considered 
to be the best of the nine or ten volumes she 
has published 

Brown, Ford Madox, paintcr, b 182: Edu 
cated on the Continent |} ahibited ( 48) Ins 
“Wickh ft erect his Translation of the 
Scriptures, ’ at the 11:ce } xhibition, near Thy de 
Park, his ‘‘King Lear (49) At the Royal 
Academy (51) he pioduced his third larpe 
picture, representing ‘Chaucer at the Couit 
of Edwaid III, ind (82) ‘Chiist washing 
Peters Feet Opcned an exhibition in Picca 
dilly con his picture ‘‘Work” being con 
sidered his chicf work at thit timc His 
subsequent productions include ‘ Ihe Cott of 
Many Colours, ‘‘Coidclias Portion, ‘ Flyah 
and the Widows Son, ‘Romeo and Juliet 
‘©The Entombment, ‘Don Juan, and ‘ Jacopo 
Foscan, as well us a painting 1epresenting 
Cromwell dictating the famous protcst to tlic 
Duke of Savoy Mi Madox Biown has tecently 
been engaged in illustiating the history of 
Manchester in the Town Hull of that city 

Browning, Robert, poet and ‘ writcr of 
plays, was b at Camberwell 1812 Educated 
at Unn Coll London, MA, Hon J cllow of 
Balliol, Ostord, LL D Cambridge (79) DC 1 
Oxford (82), TLD Edinburgh (84) Ilis 
first poem, ‘ Pauline” ( 33), was written at the 
age of twenty, and attracted the attention of 
Rossetti, who was much struck by its many 
beauties and pnp nay In 34 Browning 
visited St Petersburg, and spent many months 
in Italy, studying Itahan art and hfe In 35 
‘Paracelsus’ appeared, and Macrerdy having 
accidentally suggestcd the writing of a play, 
Strafford was written, and produced at 
Covent Garden in 37, Macready and Helen 
Faucit Baym the chief parts This was fol- 
lowed (’40) y Sordelio, together with the 
series called Bells and Pomegranates,’ in 
cluding ‘Pippa Passes,’ ‘‘ King Victor and 
King Charles,’ ‘Dramatic Lyrics,” ‘‘The 
Return of the Druses,” ‘‘ The Blot on the 
*Scutcheon,” ‘‘ Colombe s Birthday,” ‘‘ Dramatic 


(41 46) tween 46 and 68 Mr Browning 
published many of his greatest works ‘Men 
and Women,’ ‘“Chnmstmas Eve and Easter 
Day, ‘‘ Dramatis Persone, ’and many shorter 
ocms In 6869 appeared the “Bang and 
e Book” His best known poems are 
‘*Balaustions Adventure (’71),‘* Fifine at the 
Fair (72), ‘Red cotton Nightcap Country ’ 
(73), ‘(Inn Album = (7s), ‘‘ Pacchiarotto” 
(76), ‘‘La Saisiaz (78), ‘*Dramatic Idylls"” 
(79 80), ‘‘Jocoseria (83), ‘Dramatic Poems” 
(84), “‘Fe1shtahs Fancies (85), ‘* Parley- 
ings with certain People of Importance in ther 
Day’ (87) <A complete list of Browning’s 
works has becn issued by the Browning Soo 
M: Browmng married (46) the poetess, 
Ehzabeth Barrett (d 61) He has recently 
tikcn up his 1cstdence it Naples 
Browning Society, The Instituted (r88z) 
for the study of the works of the poet Among 
its vice presidents arc Sir F Leighton and Mr 
Henrv Irving Of Browning s plays, ‘‘Colombe’s 
Birthday, The lot on the Scutcheon,’ and 
‘ Strafford, have been performed The society 
issues to 1ts mcmbeis the best papers read at 
its mectings with abstracts of he discussions 
thercon§ It hasalsoissued free to its members, 
the vutrous books published as handbooks 
to Brownings works The meetings of the 
Socicty are held it Umiversity College, Gower 
Strcet Hon Sec, Walter 1. Slate, 39, Wol- 
scley Road, Crouch End, London, N 
Bruce, Ed actor, made lis first ap- 
peuance on the Liverpool stage (1868) He is 
well known 15 1n exponcnt of modern comedy: 
hiving taken Icading puts m many of the 
entcrtainme pieces that have been put on the 
J ondon stage for the past dozen years M1 
Biuce 18 now propricto: of the Prince of Wales's 
Theatre In 1881 he there pioduccd Mi Bur- 
nands xsthetic comedy ‘The Oolonel,” which 
hid along and successful run Having at the 
sime time orgimsed a provinci ul company, he 
went on tou with it and took the fifle role 
himself While in Scotland, it 13 worthy of 
mention, Mr Bruce had the 1are honour of 
pei mins ‘“The Colone] before the Queen, 
it Abergeldic Castle At M: HK °¢ theatre a 
umique triumph has becn achieved by the suc- 
cess of the comic opera, ‘ Dorothy,” which has 
had one of the longest 1uns upon record 
Brugsch, Heinrich Karl, PhD, a dis- 
tinguished Orientalist, b at Berlin 1827 
While yet a student at the Gymnasium, he 
distinguished himsclf by his researches in 
I gy tology, id with the assistance of King 
Tiederick Willam IV was enabled to prose- 
cute lus studics in that subject in the princi- 
al Luropean museums’ He first visited 
gypt in 53, and on his return was appointed 
kecper of the k gyptian museum tn Berlin. On 
the death of Baton Minutol1, whom he had 
accompanied to Perma, he was appointed 
Prussian Ambassador to that country e was 
subsequently appointed Professor of Oriental 
Languages in the Univ of Géttingen, and in 
69 succeeded the French archeologist, M 
ariette, as keeper of the collection of Higypfuan 
antiquities at Boulak He returned from 
Egypt in 81 with the titles of Bey and P 
and communicated the results of his researches 
in a course of lectures delivered at the Univ. 
ot Be:lin Dr B is a voluminous writer on 
Egyptian antiquities, and has compiled a 
‘¢ Demotic Grammar ” anda ‘ and Hiero- 
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Bru] 
” His well-known “ 
a Pharaohs sree 


»” derived entirely 


from the monuments, has been translated into 
é 


Enghsh 

Otherwise known as ‘ Borneo 
Proper,” 18 an independent state in the 
north of Borneo (gv) Area about 25,000 


sg m Capital Bruner It 13 ruled by a 
sultan, who, however, is not vested with 
despotic authority, certain officers of his 
court having similar powers to those of 
aconstitutional ministry It was formerly the 
seat of ihe opulence and splendour, but 
early spoliations and intrigues of Portuguese 
and Dutch caused relapse into decadence Of 
late years the influence of the Brookes and 
othe. Englishmen has caused a marked im 
provement But much rem1ins to be done to 
develop a country rich 1n resources 
ees, Sir James, senior, b 1816, at 
Kelso, who was the engineer of the Mersey 
Tunnel Railway (7 v ), received the honour of 
knighthood (May 7th, 1886) In the course 
of a long. and varicd expe1ience at home and 
abroad, Sir James built the San Paulo Raul- 
way He isa past president of the Institution 
of Civil Engineeis, a member of the French 
Society of Civil Inginecis, a Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, besidcs other 
learned societies, and was created a Knight of 
the Order of the Rose of Brazil by the Empcior 
in acknowledgment of his cngincering works 
in that country 
Brussels International Exhibition The 
Was officially opened by the King of the Belgians 
on pane jth, °88, but had been opcn to the 
ublic some time befoic, the official day havin 
en delayed owing to the unieadiness of a 
but the British section Ihe exhibition was 
attended with fair success so far as the number 
of visitors was concerned The British section 
was well ordered, and contained a goodly show 
of British adored arta J exhibits t was 
under the charge of W Lec Bapty, the Com 
missioner Gencral for Great Britain, and Lord 
Vivian, the British minister at Brussels, took 
considerable interest in it The exhibition 
would probably have been more successful 
had not the idea been promulgated in Brussels 
that M Leon Somzec, the President of the 
Exhibition and member of the Chambei of 
Repiesentatives, had promoted it in orde: to 
“boom” the Governmcnt duiing the elections 
But whatever effect the suspicion that the 
exhibition was intended to used in the 
interests of a political faction may have had, 
a la number of foreign visitors attended 
The of London visited the exhibition 
in state in the autumn, and he was received 
with enthusiasm Many festivities were held 
In connection with the exhibition 
ccaneers, Freebooters as distinguished 
from the piratical adventurers of 16th and r7th 
centumes Degenerating into mere pirates,the 
disappeared at close of 17thcentury Seeed 86 
, Robert, poet, essayist, and play- 
writer, b 1841 Educated at Glasgow Univer 
me of M: Buchanan s poems, stories, 


ai 

and plays, notably the “‘Bhadow of the Sword, 
“A Nine ' Queen,” and ‘Bo ” have 
secured for him considerable populanty His 


ay of ‘' Sophia,” founded on Fielding’s ‘‘Tom 
ones,” had a ran of several hundred nights at 
Vaudeville At the same theatre Mr B’s 
latest play, AP ‘s Bweetheart,” was pro- 
€uced ¢arly in ’68, and reproduced in Sep- 
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tember Hus novel ‘‘Rachel Dene ” 1s now run- 
ning through Bow Bells Mr B composed the 

for the Glasgow Exhi (g.0.); 
and published in October last an epic poem 
entitled ‘ The City of Dream ” 

Buckhounds, Master of the. Has control 
of the royal hunts, and charge of the royal 
inclosure at Ascot The office is in the depart- 
ment of Master ofthe Horse See MINISTRY. 


Buckle, George Earle, son of the Rev. 
George Buckle, rector of Weston super Mare, 
b near Bath 1854 He 1s editor of The Times, 
to which post he was appointed in ’84, havin 
previously been connected with the ednitori 
staff of that journal Mr B was educated at 
Honiton Grammar School, Winchester, and 
New Coll , Oxford, of which he was a scholar. 
He won the Newdigate Prize for 
Verse in 75, took a First Class in Liters 
Humaniores 76, and a First Class in Modern 
History in the plowing bad He was sub- 
pequent! elected to a Fellowship of All Souls’ 
Coll , and was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn 
in 80 Mr Bs name has recently been pro 
minently before the public in connection with 
the Parnell Commission (q wv ) 


Budget See Finance, NATIONAL, and 
Srssion “* sect 14 

Buen @, or Bonaire An island on the 
coast of Venezuela, belonging to Holland 


Area 95 8 Mm, pop 404 t is hilly, and in 
parts arid Produces timber, sheep, goats, and 
asscs, and his manufactures of salt and char- 
coil Sce CoLoniEs or Europ! AN POWERS. 
uilding Societies hese societies may 
be divided into two sections—the he ies aa 
and the Mutual Societies, the latter dividing 
the whole of the profits amongst the members 
pro vata Some are permanent, and others 
terminible A favourite development of the 
latter 1s the Starr-Bowkett—named after the 
founders of the system—a society which allots 
its capital sDoUE the members, according to 
the number of shares they nominally hold, by 


as app: . 

pays this sum very much as he would, _ . 
rent, over a term of ten or twelve and a half 

ears, at the end of which the house or land 

ecomes hisown’ He also maintains his small 
et wi and at the Neeaper up of the 
society he is entitled to a share of the profits. 
A furthe: development of the ballot system 18 
the arrangement by whichthe member may sell 
his appropriation and his subscription book, 
thus realising animmediate premium Accord- 
ing to the annual official return up to Dec. 
1886, issued ’88 (latest return), there were in 
the United Kingdom 2,079 societies, of which 
I 992 Were In land and Wales, 46 in 
and 41 1n Irel 1eturns, however, were not 
to hand fromall The total habits in societies 
making returns amounted to £53,101,058. 
hability on shares of this total was £35,355,388 ; 
to ig esa and other creditors, £15,837,063 } 
and for balance of unappropmated profit 
£1,908,607 It has been decided (88) that af 
a building society 1s being wound up, the 
creditors may force the borrowing members 
to pay up the whole of their debts to it at once 
instead of by instalments. The contract to pay 
by instalments 1s regarded as binding among 
members themselves, but as not remaining in 
force against creditors, 
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Bulgaria. By Treaty of Berlin, 1878, Bulgana 
was constituted an autonomous and trbu 
principality under the suzerainty of the Porte, 
the executive power being vested in the prince, 
assisted by council of ministers, and the legis- 
lative power ina single chamber, the National 
Assembly, elected for three years by manhood 
suffrage in the proportion of one member to 
every 10,000 of population In 1883 a second 
chamber was formed, and it was enacted that 
every law must be examined and voted by both 
chambers and sanctioned by the prince In 
1885 Eastern Roumelia was united to B_ (For 
history ’78 to 86 see ed 87) By the tieaty the 
amount of tribute and the share of the Turkish 
debt to be assumed by Bulgaria was to be fixed 
by agreement between the Powers, 87 Arca 
(including Eastern Roumelia, now also known 
as Southern Bulgaria area 13 5008q m, pop 
about 975,000, former capital Philippopolis, 

Pp 23 5%), 37,860 sq m , pop_ about 3,000,000 

apital, Sofia, pop 20,501 Budget for 8, 
revenue, £2,148,000, expenditure, {2,761,000 
Im for 86, £2,500,000, exports, £1,500 000 
Chief imports, textile manufactures, iron, couls, 
chief exports, corn, wool, tallow, and other 
agricultural and pastoral produce The bulk of 
the trade is with lurkey, Great Biitain, and 
Austria Railways connect Sofia with Con 
stantinople and Belgrade, and Rustchuk with 
Varna Of the population over two thirds are 
of the Greek Church, and less than one third 
Mohammedans, Jews, Gipsics, Aimenians, etc 
—Politioal The year ’88 has been marked by 
many incidents in the histoy of the Princ 
pality The cfforts of Russa to obtain the 
assistance of the Gieat Powers to dcpose Prince 
Ferdinand (gq v ) PB oved unsuccessful,—Austria, 
Italy, and Englind not being in favour of 
disturbing the Prince Ge1man aympatily with 
Russia, however, manifested 1tsclfin the speech 
of Prince Bismarck (March) on the Army Bill 
(see GERMANY), who uttered thc memorable 
words, ‘‘ Bulgaria, that bit of land between the 
Danube and the Balkans, 1s not of sufficicnt 
size to hurl Europe—from Moscow to the 
Pyrenees, from the Germin Occan to Palermo 
~—into a war for its sake, the consequences of 
which no mortal man can foretell This ill 
will of Germany also manifested itself in the 
prohibition within Gei many of the coinage of the 
new Bulgarian nickel money In respect of 
the note of the Porte, conveying its notification 
(March sth) that the Porte maintained its 
deciaration of Aug 22nd, 87, that the presence 
of Prince Feidinand in Bulgaria ws illegal, 
the Government at Sofia decided to send no 
reply , but its efforts (April) to get the Prince 
formally acknowledged by the Powers were not 
rewarded with success eeuies with Purkey 
occurred continually during the year—the more 
noticeable being a protest (April) to the Porte 
concerning the treatment of certain Mussulman 
subjects, the quarrel (May) as to ad valorem 
duties on merchandise passing the Fastern 
Roumelian frontier into Turkey, the refusal 
of the Porte to acknowledge Bulgarian postage 

or p » and the neglect of the 
suzerain power to seriously repress brigand 
age Bulgaria having, in retaliation, levied _ 
simular on goods from Turkey,the matter was 
decided later 1n the year by the Porte s agree 
ment to Bulgarian demands on this point, and 
also on the question of postage The Vakarel 
Railway formed a subject of contention between 
the two powers specified (July). The claim of 
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the Bulganman Exarch for the appointment ot 
metropolitan archbishops in Macedonia caused 
religious excitement inthe twocountries_ The 
difficulty which arose respecting the Postal 
Convention (Aug ) was a little later on (Sept ) 
settled amicably —Home Political. Ihe arrest 
of Major P arch) on a charge of embezzle- 
ment of the Sofia garrison accounts was a 
subject of much comment, and led to a Oabinet 
crisis, due to the tension between ita Conser- 
vative and Liberal members, Major P having 
been sentenced to four oe imprisonment 
with hard labour(May) The matter terminated 
by a compromise, the sentence being confirmed 
by the Prince—Mayjor P at the same time receiv- 
ing a free pardon, with ultimate restoration to 
his military rank and political privileges Prince 
Fe1dinand during the yeai visited various parts 
of Bulgaiia, receiving enthusiastic receptions at 
Sofin and also at Tirnova on the commemoration 
of hiselection(Aug aa) Inthe case of the latter, 
the metropolitan, M Clement, was deposed by 
the Government for his attitude of hostility to 
the Piince At the opemng of the Sobranye 
(Oct 27th), Prince F s speech gave promise 
of a number of bills dealhng with economic 
uestions and the administration of justice 
Biigandage during the yea was more or less 
rife —Social and General Duiing the year 
Count Grenaud, Maishal of the Bulgarian Court 
died (Oct 31st) The opening of a natio 
theatre rt Sofia (Sept ) 15 a noticeable event as 
a matked step towards the propagation of 
the Bulguiin languag:, which the Russians 
tricd to supplant M Natchevitch, Minister of 
Finance, was shot at by an ex official of the 
Forcizn Office (Sept ) without, however, sus 
taining scrious injury — Ihe opening of the 
Zaribod, Sofia, ind the Vakarel Bailey July 
th), connecting Constantinople with the 
estcrn international service, will doubtless 
do much to aid in the development of the 
resources of the Prinupality. The appoint- 
ment of Rechid Bey (Nov asth) to be Acting 
Imperi ul Commissioner of the Porte at Sofia 15 
regarded mm some quarters 15 1 possible step 
towards Turkey 5 ultimate recognition of Prince 
lerdinand kor army, see ARMIES, FOREIGN ; 
and for Ministry, etc , see DiPLOMATIC 
Bulgarian Political Parties and the 
Sobranye Ihe party divisions in the Bul- 
gatian Sobranye or National danas h ma 
be generally described as Mimsterialists an 
Oppomtion “Ihe present Sobranye was elected 
m October 87, 1ts predecessor, which had been 
elected just a yeal previously, having been dis- 
solved to get rid of t tangicd situation. The 
clections 1eSulted in a decided victory for the 
Government, which has some 250 ga: 
"House of less than 300 [he chief 
mcmbers of the Governmental per which 18 
also the ant: Russian purty, are tambouloff, 
Premier and Minister of the Intenor, Dr 
Stranskhy and MM Natchevitch and seuss 
also members of the he e ohie 
Opposition leaders are MM raveloff and 
Radoslavoff, M Zankoff, a former leader of the 
ro-Russian party, having Icft Bulgaria in July 
88, and gone to Russia to live and to intrigue 
ainst the Sofia Government While 
araveloff 1s affected to Russia 
Russian faction in Bulgaria, M. Radoslavoff 1s 
the chiet of a socalled ‘ % party, 
the object of which 1s to overthrow ce 
Ferdinand and bring back Prince Alexander 
to Bulgaria. It 18, consequently, except for 


and leads the 
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its desire to dethrone Prince Ferdinand, which 
unites 1t with the followers of MM Zankoff 
and Karaveloff, in opposition to both the other 
groups e 
Biilow, Hans Guido von, b at Dresden, ’30 
Was originally designed for the law, but adopted 
music as his profession He played before 
Mozart as a boy, and also took lessons from 
Haydn Whena student at the University of 
Berlin, he contributed to Die Abendpost, a de 
mocratic journal, in which he defcnded the 
musical doctrines of Liszt and Wagner He 
became a pupil of Liszt in 51, and from 55 
to 64 he held the post of Master of Piano 
foite at the Conservatoire of Professo:s Sterne 
and Marx at Berlin He became Director of the 
Oonservatoire at Munich, where he o:ganised 
performances of Wagner s principal works In 
78 he was appointed Koniglicher Hof kapellmeister 
at Hanover Hehas given performances with 
distinction in most of the European capitals, 
and in June, 88, gave a series of Beet’ 
recitals at St James's Hall, London He 1s 
the intellectual grasp of his 


characterised b 

subject as well as by remarkable technical 
skill He has composed, among othcr works 
music to Shakespeare s “Julius Ceesai, 
and to ‘‘Niruana, ‘Des Sangers Fluch, ‘Vier 
Charakerstfiicke for Orchester, and “II] Car 
novale di Milano 


Bundesrath See GrrmMany and GFrRMAN 
POLITICAL PARTIFS 


Burial Laws Amendment Act, ’80 This is 
an Act to enable the bunial of Nonconformists 
and others in Church of England burial grounds 
without the service of the Church of Lnglind, 
and in some cases with other services It was 
long opposed by churchmen on the ground 
that its advocates had no teal grievanccs 
but regarded it as a stepping stone towards 
Disestabhshment It provides that any one 
responsible for the burial of a deceascd person 
eee give forty eight hours notice in writing, 
and 1n the form prescribed 1n the first schcdule 
to the Act, to the incumbent of iny place or 
his substitute, that it 1s intended to bury 
the deceased in the churchyiud of such place 
without the ritcs of the urch of Pngiand, 
and that the incumbent o1 his substitute 
shall then be free to permit such burial 
Ihe burial shall take place in accordance with 
such notice, and the public are to have free 
access to such burial, which may be carried 
out either with the service of any Chistian 
Church or without any service But the pio 
ceedings aie not to be made the occasion of 
bringing into contempt anv church or denom: 
nation Munsters of the Church of England 
are empowered to use the burial service of the 
Church of England at a bunal in unconsecrated 
ground In cases where that burial service 1s 
not allowed to be used, or when 1equested so 
to do by the person responsible for the bunal 
of the deceased, they are empowered to use 
such service, consisting of prayers taken from 
the Book of Common aycr and portions of 
Scripture, as may be approved of by the Oidi 
nary. The Act extends to the Channel Islands, 
but not to Scotland or Ireland Consult, for laws 
Se ain to burial, ‘“The Law of Burial,’ by J 

. e 


Reform. Much discussion has re- 
ee taken place respecting improvements for 
8 


posal of the dead, the etiquette in con- 
nection with funerals, and the reduction of the 
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expense ofsuch These desirable objects have 
with some good results been advocated by the 
Church of England Funeral and Reform 
Association, whose dents are the ops 
of Canterbury and York, while 11s patrons in- 
clude nearly all the bishops and a great number 
oftheleading laymen The reforms recommended 
by the Association are —(1) lhe interment of 
the body as soon as possible in sufficient and 

utable soil for burial (2) The use of coffins 
which will rapidly poe after interment @ 
Ihe disuse of vaults and bricked graves (# 
The encouragement 1n the interests of health of 
the removal of the body 1n crowded districts to 
a moitual y instead of saree 4 it in houses 
occupied by the living (5) The exercise of 
simplicity and economy relating to funerals by 
the use of plain hearses or wheeled biers, the 
discontinuance of crape, hatbands, scarves, 
feathers, velvet trappings, and the hke, the 
avoidance of excessive floral decoration, and 
the discouragement of mordinate eating and 
drinking at funerals (6) The meeting in the 
church or cemetery instead of at the house of 
mourning (7) And showing Christian fellow 
ship in dec ds as well as 1n words at the inter- 
ment of the poorest The Rey F Lawrence 
Hon Sec tothe Association, has recent! gained 
the co opcration of the leading men and the piess 
of cvery shade of opinion in Canada and the 
United Stites in favour of buiial reform as 
recommended by the Association Papers were 
read in support of the movcment at the Ohuroh 
ia, tg (gz), at Manchcster in October last, 
b r Seymour: IIayden, the Rev H R 

iweis, and the Bishop of Nottingham, and 
thei remarks were discussed at the mecting 
The Council of the Association propose to 
memo} uise the Ilome Sccrctary for the appoint- 
mcnt of a Royal Commission to inquire into the 
conditions of cemeteries and the modes of bunal 
with a view to legislation Sec of the Associa 
tion, Rev F Lawience Office, 16, King Street, 
Cheapside, 1 C 

B comprises a vast tract of country in 
southern Asia, bounded on the north and west 
by the mountainous ranges of Thibet, Assam, 
and Manipur, on the east by Chinese territory, 
and pirtly on the southeast by Siam The 
whole of the southern and part of the south 
eastcin sides form the Burmcsc shores of the 
Bay of Bengal hcre are three great tribal 
families in the countiy, the chief of which 1s 
the Mran ma (from which the word Burmah 1s 
derived), and while distinct from the Aryansin 
India ind the Chinese on the other side, the 
natives tq some extent partake of the pecull- 
aritics of both Ihe origin and early history 
of the people are lost in obscurity, but the 
country 1s covered with the traces of a past 
civilisition, and it 1s known that from remote 
times the land has been the scene of prolonged 
internecine warfare, and at least two Chinese 
invasions The country ts fertile, especially in 
the valley of the great river Irrawaddy, which 
1s navigable for 11ver boats for six hundred 
miles from the Bay of Bengal, and many valu- 
able mimerals are found, including the rubies 
which cacited the cupidity of early navigators, 
and a good supply of petroleum _ Buddhism 1s 
the religion of the people, and in Burmah 1t 18 of 
a peculiar type, which allows perfect tolerance 
to all othe: creeds, but prevents proselytiam. 
Every boy enters a pempic or pagoda at an 
early age, and being taught to read and write, 
develops mto a bonze or monk (see Bonzz), 
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but he can leave or stay as he thmks fit. The 
country 18 covered with these temples, which, 
with the clergy, are all supported voluntarily 
The position of the Burmese women will com- 
pare favourably with any other Eastern nation 
(For a concise history of the country, including 
the Burmese wars, see eds °87-8) Here 1tma 
be stated that by the treaty of Yendabu (1826, 
the British annexed Aracan and Tenasserim, 
and at the close of the second war (1852) the 
remainder of the coast line, including Rangoon 
and the whole province of Pegu, fell into our 
hands Inland from this time an imaginai 
frontier divided Independent from Britis 
Burmah The seat of government in the 
former was removed from time to time, till, on 
the outbreak of the third and last Burmese 
war, which occurred towards the cnd of 8s, 
the capital was Mandalay, which was entered 
by the British forces under General Prcender 
gast on Nov 28th of that year Upper Burmah 
was annexed by proclamation on Jan rst, 86 
Although since that time the new possession 
and portions of the old have becn much troubled 
with dacoity, and trade has been unsettled, 
the whole land 1s known to be teeming with 
natural wealth, Lower Burmah having already 
proved a rich possession Upto the close of 
the year 88, the gencral condition of what was 
and stillis known as Upper Burmah secmed to 
be ina State of gradualimprovemcnt Dacoities 
were, of course, common in the remote 
districts, and indeed an unsettled feeling ofa 
spasmodic character reached the lower pro 
vinces on the seabo ird, but taking it all round 
the country appcared to be scttling down As 
to the Government finanoes, the official 1¢ poit 
issued by the India Office stated that the cost 
on the Indian Freasury had be cn considcrable 
During 86-7 the revenue collection in Upper 
Buimah only rcached Rx 220,.50, but during 
"87-8 the receipts 10se to Rx 490,000, The net 
charge to the Indian [reasury on account of 
Uppe: Burmah was, 867, R» -.,068,700, 87 8, 
Rx 2,727,300, 889 (estimated), Kx 1,880,500 
The main source of 1cvenue appears at picsent 
to be the capitation grant, which 15 paid at the 
rate of Rx 1 per family 01 house, and which 1s 
distributed among the families of a village 
according to them circuinstances If piescnt 
anticipations aie 1ealiscd, it 15 calculited that 
In 1896, tun years after annexation, Uppu Bu 
mah will cost about Rx 340,cco annuully, waist 
asurplus ut the present from Lower Buimah 
A 1epoit published in the spring of 88, giving 
the financial statistics for Lower Buim th, but 
only down to March 87, showed the total 
revenue to he £3,013,479, an Incicisc of £ 400,000 
on the ee oe year, lcaving a surplus of 
$1,447,785 for military and othei ptrposcs 
The military and police operations during the 
year can hardly be described as of a sweeping 
character, although 1t was announced in January 
that 1t had been decided to disarm the whole of 
Burmah, so far as the general population was 
concerned Thisstep led to much criticism, it 
being shown that the peaceful and law abiding 
had become the heipless victims of the dacoits, 
so that 1t was 1eported from Rangoon, in June, 
that the Chief Commissioner had issued a minute 
materially modifying the order It was an 
nounced early m March that Sir George White 
was to remain in command of the troops in 
Burmah for another year. Under his 
direction the tions against the Shans in 
the north, the Kachyens and the Chins, were 
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intermittently but vigorously carried on. A 
formidable raid by Chins of the Tashou tribe was 
made into British territory on May sth, and a 
loyal Shar?, [sawbwa, appointed by us, was 
carried off This ising, however, was speedily 
suppressed, and the captive recovered. In the 
saine month the relhef movements of troops of 
the Bur mah force ceased, the soldiery left in the 
country being three companies of Engineers, 
three batteries of Artillery, three British 
infanti y, two native cavaliy, and twelve native 
infantry regiments Under date Mandalay, 
May 24th, 1t was repoited that the Burmese chief 
ea of that city had addressed a letter to the 
ndian Government dcclaring that they were 
activcly engaged in trying to 1estore peace to 
the country It may be interesting here to add 
that in the Zunes of Sept xt ‘A Burmese 
Campaignel gave an account of the adventures 
of Hla-oo, a noto1ious dacoit leader, who, after 
dctying the whole of the British foices fora 
long timc, was murdered by one of his own 
followers In October it was reported that the 
Chief Commissioner had issued a minute to the 
eflect that the general pardon pi anted to dacoits 
who surrender would now be limited, no par- 
dons would be givcn to dacoits without his 
permission Latc: inthe same month it was 
stuted from Rangoon that 1t had becn decided 
to appoint an Inspector-general of police for the 
whole country, with deputies in Upper and 
Lowe: Buimah, Gcneral Steadman received 
the uppointmcent Lhe disturbances in Lower 
Burmah, though of a spasmodic chatacter, were 
sufficicntly unusual to be alarming It was 
rc ported in fF giver d Piles thirty men dressed as 
Shan» attacked the Muggounghlaing police sta- 
tion, in Tavoy district, thc most southerly portion 
of Lowe: Buimah, and looted it hey are 
bclicved to have come ftom the Siamese fron- 
tic1, In Apiil a report of another outbreak in 
the same neighbourhood came to hand, this 
time a body of police on the river being 
attacked and disperscd Vigorous measures 
were required before peace was restored to the 
locality Again, in the Tharrawaddy district of 
Lowe: Burmih, a gang of 300 dacoits cut the 
1 ulway and the telegraph lines 200 miles south 
of Prome From Rangoon, Aug 4th, it was 
ic ported that the Government had decidcd to 
relorm the pohice force of Lowe: Buirmah_ As 
{to the development of the country, Major 
Hobday rc ported (Zazes, June 6th and 18th) in 
dctail on the work of the Survey Department 
878, whith seems to have becn materially 
assisted by the icconnaissances of military 
ind othe: officers Piom this it apps that 
avery lage aica of Upper Buimah had been 
coveicd, including the northern Shan states 
and Ruby Mincs district, 3,000 Sq m , southern 
Shan statcs, 3,000, Yemcthen and Mcehtila 
districts, 2,000, Yak country, 1,000 and Man- 
dalay and Kyarckse districts, 2,0c00o—1n all 
15,000 Sq m otf tnangulation Besides, a 
survey of Mandulay, on the scale of 40 it to the 
inch, hid been in hand since Nov ’80 Accord- 
ing to the Trade and Navigation returns of 
Bur mah for the year 87 8 (ending March 3:8t) 
therc was a great and unprecedented inorease, 
the total reaching the laige sum of 21 crores of 
1upees, the improvement on the previous 
year being 243 lakhs, or on the highest previous 
record 166 lakhs. The bulk of the mcrease 
was in imports from foreign countries, but 
both the coasting and the export trades showed 
mcreases Stocks at the close of the financial 
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ear were not large, and the exports to Upper 
urmah were much gieater than 1n’867 O 
the nationalities of the shipping engaged 1n t: 
trade, British and Bn&sh Indi . 
vessels represented 


sgpercent Mr Wa 
of the British Consular Service in China, ne A wa 


lished (Zises, Aug = a report on the india- 
rubber trade of Upper Burmah, the Mogoung 
district being the headquarters of the industry. 
Later in the year it was reported that the 
Chinese authorities had prohibited the export 
of salt from Bhamo into the country, but it 
subsequently transpired that salt being an Im- 
perial monopoly, steps had only been taken to 
prevent smugglin An interesting article 
on the e of Burmah, from the Rangoon 
Gazette, was given in the Times of Oct 22nd 
The Jade mines in the Kachyen district were 
visited by Captain Triscott s column early in 
the yon , these being the first Curopeans to 
reach them and the works were found to be of 
a very primitive character, the ruby mines 
mi Seve to be still worked, 01 rather in course 
of development, by the Streeter Syndicate, the 
district, however, proving very unhealthy On 
Aug rth, Mr Philip Nolan, gencral seci ctary of 
the Government of Bengal, arrived at Rangoon 
to arrange foi an extensive 5) stem of migration 
to Burmah from portions of Bengal adjoumng 
Assam The scheme includes sea passige at 
Jjow rates and the granting of land on the 
Mandalay sulwey on vely favourable teims 
Phe giantees will be bound to employ 90 per 
cent of natives of India on the plantations — 
Miscellaneous A great fire occuiicd at Manda- 
lay on Apnl sth, and 500 houscs were buint 
down It was 1umourcd about the middle of 
the ycar that the papers for the cication of a 
Lieutenant-Governorship for Buimah had been 
sent to lngland Latcr on it was repoited 
Tames, Oct 4th) that the investigation of the 
st the late Burmese Government 
werc completed with thc exccption of five, 
amounting totwo lakhs Ihc total amount of 
claims was 98 lakhs, and the sum so far warded 
was 84 lakhs [he only claims paid 1n full wee 
thosc of Furopcans in the cmploy of the late 
Government In November it was annoumcd 
that the Goveinment intended to offer the con 
cession for the working of the ruby mines to 
public tende1, although it had been under 
stood that the anangement with Messrs 
Strecter, who agrecd to pay £40,000 a year for 
the monopoly, had bccn to all intents and pur 
pones ratified According to the Prelmin 
stration report of Upper Burmah it 
appears that during the last official year 5,629 
pedestitan traders and 13,300 laden bullocks 
arrived 1n Mandalay, bringing goods to the 
value of 44 lakhs of rupees from the Shan hills 
he export from the old Burmese capital was 
to the same value, all this business being con 
ducted in spite of the disturbed nature of the 
country In the eastern division the trade was 
greater—no less than 18,900 bullock and 2,000 
epi tage loads, valued at 104 lakhs, entered 
eiktila and Yemethen On Nov 13th the 
Temes published an official statement as to the 
condition of the Tharrawaddy district since its 
annex ation : js eee eee 
aofl:. _ 
of India (Ran; 
Urmah)"; ws Wowie s °° DUTY Ame Loe 
»Vule's “ mbassy to Ava,” et : 
and for Chief Commissioner, etc., see 


claime 
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Burmah and Siam Railways. For history 


f and earher details, see ed 88. On Feb 24th, 87, 


Sir John Goist announced in the House o 
Commons that work had been begun at both 
ends of the Lounghoo-Mandalay line, and it 
gs carried on vigorously during that year. 
In '88 (Feb. 4th, Rangoon) 1t was reported that 
the progress on the new line was still satisfac- 
tory, being carried on under the direction of 
Mr Buyers, engineer-in-chief of the Burmah 
State Railway, although considerable obstacles 
had to be overcome owing to the disturbed state 
of the country, and the difficulty 1n procurjn 
labour It was then estumated that the w 
length of the line would be a20 mules, the 
southern half running through dense forests, 
and the northern through a generally well- 
populatedcountry For the whole of its length 
the line 1s parallel to, and within a few miles of 
the Shan Hills, crossing several streams 300 ft. 
to soo ft broad The only important river 
duting the “rains 1s the Myitngi, lying 10 
miles south of Mandaly which has been crossed 
by a bridge with 4 spans of 150 ft. each, and 
2 of 40 ft From Mandalay coming south the 
line, at the above date, had been laid for 40 
miles, and going north from Tounghoo for 
gomiles_ As platelaying was going on at the 
rate of 14 miles daily, the early opening of the 
line might have becn looked for, but ag the 
central poition would require ph da by 
rain, 1t was not contemplated to open the whole 
railway for regular trathe till Jan Ist,'89 On 
Ikeb arst, a resolution in favour of the develop- 
ment of the Burmah and Siam Railways scheme 
was adopted by the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce at their London spies B and two 
interesting articles review ing the whole subject 
ippeared in the Lnginecs,on April 27th and May 
4th Afuithe: interesting incident in connection 
with the qucstion was the visit of General Sir 
Andrew Clarke (cx Inspector General of Fort1- 
fications) to Bangkok on behalf of an Enghsh 
syndicate, to atrange tcei1ms with the King of 
Siam for the constiuction of a mam hne from 
his capital to Zimme It was reported in the 
spring of 88 that he had been quite successful 
and late: on Sir Andrew, addressing a litical 
meeting in Kcnt, told the same stor ourse, 
about thirty five miles south of Mandalay, a 
military post and impoitant station on the 
Joun,zhoo Mandalay line, was desti oyed by fire 
on April oth, and it was added that about two 
lakhs of silver in the treasury were destroyed. 
Under date Aug 18th it was reported from 
pongeen that the line to Mandalay was practs 
complete lowards the end of September it 
was leported that the Siamese Government had 
granted a concession for two railway lines, one of 
which was to connect Bangkok with the Port 
of Paknain It was added that the Government 
had also undertaken the construction of a steam 
tramway in the capital 

Burnand, F C., the editor of Punch, was 
b 1836 Educated at Eton and Trin. Coll., 
Cambiidge. Called to the bar (1882). Has 
been a voluminous dramatic writer principally 
devoting himself to burlesque, of which ‘Taxcion' 
and ‘*Black-eyed Susan” may be said to have 
naugurated the era of “long runs.” 
the travesties of the works of living noveliste 
ee on ome ” ead enous Brecentoo are 
the most popular, and ‘‘Strapmore” is the best 
specimen, has also produced burlesque on 
“Anane,” entitled ‘' m 
of ‘Happy Thoughts 


? *68, or 
"in Punch, Became, 


go 
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after some years’ connection with Punch, its 
editor ( 80). 


Burne-Jones, Edward, ARA, b_ at Bir 
mingham 1833 Educated at King Edwards 
School of that town, and Exeter Coli , 
d, of which he 1s an Honorary Fellow 
He received his inspiration as an artist from 
Rossetti, and has developed his onginality 
and power independently of the schools He 
was elected President of the Royal Birming 
ham Society of Artists in ’8s5, and Associate of 
the Royal Academy in the same year Mr 
Burne-Jones pictures were, until recently, 
amongst the chief attractions at the Grosvenor 
Gallery (¢ v ), but owing to a dispute with Si 
Coutts Lindsay, he in ‘87 severed his connec 
tion with that institution, and took a prominent 
art in the establishment of the New Gall 
P v ), to which he last year contributed ‘The 
ock of Doom,’ ‘' The Doom Fulfilled, 
“The Tower of Brass 


Burnett, Frances Hodgson, was b in Man 
chester, 1849 In 65 her parents left Lnglaind, 
and settledin Tennessee Mis B publishcd her 
first story, entitled “Surly Tims Tiouble, in 
Seribners Magazine, 1n 67 Her popular 
story, ‘‘That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” appeirced sub 
sequently in the same magizine On her 
marriage with Dr Luan M Burnett, she 1c 
moved to Washington She has recent] 
achieved great success with ‘ Little Lor 
Fauntleroy,” which wis dramatised last year 
In October ’88 Mrs B was presented with 1 
half hoop diamond bracelet by many emincnt 
literary comrades in token of the succcsstul 
issue of the copyright law case 2¢ = Lattle Lord 
Fauntleroy '’ 


Burns (Walter Scott) Professor Blackie's 
(7% ) breezy biography of the Ayrshue plough 
man is notcwoithy for its comagcous dealing 
with Burns as he was, nothing being ¢xtcnuir 
ted nor aught set down in iniluc §=No great 
autho: has suffered in this respcct to unything 
like the same cxtent as the Scottish bird Pro 
fessor B has ventured to look Burnsin the fire, 
with the result that he found him no_ better 
and no worse thin the bulk of men [or this 
reason the wok of the venerable Professor 

ssesses area human interest, and as such is 

eartily to be welcomed 


Burton, Sir Richard Francis, KC MG, 
traveller, scholar, and linguist,b 1820 I ducated 
abroad and at Oxford joined the Indian army 
tn 1842, and became maste: of several native 
languages He was much employed on secret 
service, living among the natives as one of 
themselves, and the information he tuinished 
to General Napier pioved of the greatest value 
in the conquest of Scinde and the Punjab ~—“— He 
was the first European who ever visited Harar, 
and his journey to Mecca and Medina 1n the 
disguise of a Mohammedan pilgrim 15 one of 
the most marvellous feats ever accomplished 
by atraveller During the Crimean war he was 

ef of Staff to General Beatson Hc after 
wards visited Somaliland In 1857 he went 
to Zanzibar in company with Captain Speke, 
and made a journey into the interior, which 
resulted in the discovery of the great lakes 
Tanganyika and Victoria Nyanza He was 
next ognsul at Fernando Po, at Santos in the 
Brazils, and at Damascus. He is now H.M. 
Consul at Trieste, Hes the author of many 


and 


[Bye 


works, and has translated the ‘‘Lusiad” of 
Camoens, the ‘Thousand Nights and a Night,” 
a litcial translation of the ' Arabian Nights” 
from the, o1ginal Arabic—a work in twelve 
volumes, valuable to the scholar, but unsuitable 
for ordinary reading He 1s also the author 
of “The History of the Sword,” ‘‘The Gold 
Mines of Midian, etc KCM G (March '86) 


Bush, Rev Joseph, Presdent of the Wes- 
leyan Conference, was b at Ashley, Lincs , 1826 
Educated at Spilsby Grammar School and 
Richmond College, which he entered as a can- 
didate in 50, and in 53 commenced the active 
work of the ministi y n 71, he was appointed 
one of the Official Letter Writers to the Wes- 
leyan Conference, and was subsequent)y Chair- 
man of the Newcastle, Edinburgh, Aberdeen, 
Halifax, Bradford, and First London Districts 
respectively Mi B has been member of the Wea- 
leyan Legal Hundred since 73, Hetsahard worker 
and an able administrator, and has wnitten 
many works of a devotional character, andin 83, 
by direction of the Confeience, he recast the 
‘ Liverpool Minutes,” a codification of the reso- 
lutions of the Confezcence relating to pastoral 
woik—the standard manual of Weslcyan pas- 
tora duty 


Bushmen o: Bosjesmen Scccd 86 


Butler, Lady (zee Miss Thompson), b at 
Lausinnc, Switzerland At the age of five 
She be,an to handle thc pencil, and con 
tinned hei studies in Elorence In 1870 her 
tamily returned to I npland, and remained at 
Ventnor until the unpiccedented success of 
Miss Lhompsons‘ Roll Call neccssitateda re 
movalto London Her first picture, ‘Missing, ’ 
was exhibited at the Royal Acidcmy in 1873, 
‘ Roll Cull, (2874), which was purchased by 
the Queen, andthe utist subse qucntly painted 
‘The 28th Nhepiment at Quatie Bras, ‘ Bala- 
hlia, and ‘ Inkcrman = Her other pictures 
include Listing fot the Connaught Rangers, ’ 
‘The Delence of Rorkes Daiift,  ‘Liloreat 
Ftoni, ind The Charge of the Scots Greys 
at Waterloo Lady B 15 uniivalled as a 
painter of milituy sccncs 


Butler, Rev Henry Montague, DD, 
Master of Iii Coll ‘ laa ae was b 1833 
I ducatcd at Harrow ind 11m Coll , Bell Univ 
Scholai (1852), Battie Univ Scholar and Browne 
Medallist (1853), Porson P1iizc, Camdcn Medal, 
Mcmbtis Prize (1854), BA (Senior Classic) 
and was lellow of his college (1855) Head 
mastcr of Harrow (1859), of which school his 
fathe1, the Rcv George Butler, D D, had also 
hecn head mister: Hon Chaplain to the 
Qucen (1875 77), Dean of Gloucestcr (1886), but 
only a few wecks atter his installation posigned 
his Deanery to accept the Mastership of ty 
Married August, 88, to Miss Ramsay, of Girton 
Coll , who distinguished herself by taking the 
first place in the Cambridge Classical Tripos 87. 


Butt, Sir Charles Parker, was born 1830, 
called to the bar in 1854, and created a ¢ C 
(1868) Aiter unsuccessfully contesting Jam- 
worth, he sat as M P for Southampton, 1n the 
Liberal interest (1880-83), when he was ap- 
pointed a judge of the Probate, Divorce, and 
Admiralty Division, a vacancy being caused by 
the resignation of Sir Robert Phillimore. 


Butterine Seeed ’88 
Bye Elections. See Exections, Bye. 
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Cabinet, The Present Brith. 
MINISTRY 
Cabinets, Colonial and Foreign 
D1PLOMATIC 
Cabul The capital of Afghanistan (g v ) 
Caicos Islands. Southern islands of the 
Bahama group With Turks Island are under 
government of Jamaica 
Mra Mona,b at Ryde _ Is the only 
child of John Alison, an Australian colonist 
From the early age of five years Mrs C has 
turned her thoughts to literary efforts writing 
many novels, etc , which1emained unpublished, 
until the issue of her novel “Whom Nature 
Leadeth,” followed in 87 by ‘“‘One That Wins,” 
which was favourably received In 1 recent 
number of The Westminster Review (88) (q v ), 
she wrote an article on the Marnage Question, 
which gave risc to an extraoidinarily copious 
correspondence 1n the Darl, Telegraph (qz ), 
which received the title ‘‘ Is Marnagea Failure} ’ 
(gv) In_the November number of the same 
Review, Mrs C complicted the statement of her 
views on this subject 
Cairns’, Lord, Act See AGRICULTURAI 
Ho.pincGs, ed 8 
Cairoli, Benedetto Italian statesman 
b at Paviain 1826 He took part in the Milan 
rising of 48, and in the succeeding war against 
Austria Healso joined the Garibaldian Legion 
and fought in all the chief cngagements of 
§3,6 t Palermo he was severcly wounded 
gain, in 66, he was fighting fo: Italy in the 
Trentino In 68 he became a membe1 of the 
Chamber of Deputies and one of the leadcrs of 
the Extreme Lcit Was Premdent of the Council 
(78) In November of the latte: yea: he was 
badly stabbed in protecting King Humbert 
against the dagge: of a would be assassin 
as again Piime Ministe1 (7981) when he 
was, a8 in 78, succeeded by Signor Depretis 
Calais and Boulogne Improvements In 
May 87 attcntion was called to the consider 
able improvements which were being cariied 
out at and ncar Calais, and it wis then cal 
culated that within two years thc whole place 
would be metamoiphoscd Besidcs connect 
ing Calais and St Pierre by onc continuous 
main street, 11 was intendcd to widen the St 
Omer Canal, by which acccss1s gained to Holland 
Belgium, and the North, by 12 metres Then 
theie are new wet dooks, of 27 acres space 
and of considerable depth, 1n course of con 
struction The amount being laid out on the 
improvement works 1s estimated at 70,000,000 
francs , and what with new bonded warehouses, 
docks, and othe: waterways, besides widened 
and beautified streets, old Calais ina ycar or two 
will be practically obliterated (hor a further 
description of the altcrations see ed 88) — 
Considerable developments for the improve 
ment of the harbour and approaches at Boulogne 
are also in progress It was repoited on May 
16th, ’88, that in order that the bour works 
at Calais and Boulogne might be completed as 
soon as possible, the Government proposed to 
increase the poll-tax on passengers from 1 fr to 
about 1s Gd The chief reason for this was 
alleged to be that enough money had not been 
estimated for the works—although about nine 
tenths of the passengers by these routes are 
wh. A new over the river eat 
was opened during the summer, caus- 


was 
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See | ing aconsiderable acceleration of traffic between 


London and Paris On Oct aoth the French 


See | Chamber agreed to the Bull for completing the 
‘harbour improvements at Boulogne, the Cham- 
| ber of Commerce giving 3,200,000 francs towards 


the cost A complaint was made that whereas 
17,000,000 francs was the sum of the orginal 
estimate 18,000,000 francs had already been 
expended, although the scheme had been 
materially reduce 


Calderon, Philip H, RA,b (1833) at Poi- 
tiers Began to exhibit in the Royal Academy 
(58) after studying at Paris, an ARA ( 64), 
RA (67) In 78 Mr Calderon was one of 
the English artists selected to exhibit an extra 
numbe: of works at the Paris Exhibition, at 
the close of which he 1eceived a “rappel” of 
fiist class mcdal, and was created a Kmight 
of the Legion of Honour’ He 1s well known 
as a painte: of domcstic ind other subjects 
His ‘ Ruth and Naom,’ in the Academy, 86, 
was highly spoken of He wasin 87 appointed 
Keeper of the Royal Academy in the place of Mr 
Pickersyill 1t wis reported that Mr C has 
chosen the Parnell Oommuission (gz) as the 
subject of his next years Academy pictuie 
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Calendar, ‘(Old Style’ and ‘New Style” 


Pope Gregory XIII, 


nding that the civil year 


was 1n arrear of the solar year, aiter great con- 


sideration, having been formally charged by the 
Council of [rent with the task of correcting the 

ulian Calendar, issued 1n 1582 a new calendar, 
in which ten days were omitted, the sth of 
October becoming the :sth This was im- 
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mediately adopted in Italy, S: un, Denmark, 
Holland, Flanders, and Portuga Two months 
later, byan edict of Henry III , it was adopted 
in France, the oth Decembe: being changed 
to the aoth Germany and Switzerland 
adopted the new calendar in 1583, Hungary in 
1587, Gsreat Britain in 1751 (in 1752 the 3rd 
of Ceptember being altered to the sth) In 
Russia, Greece, and throughout the Last the 
old style 1s still retained he change caused 
popular tumults in many countries 
alorimeter An instrument for measuring 

the star? amount of heat given out by a body 
Seee 

Calvinism includes a belief in such doctrines 
as divine predestination, original sin, and 
human depravity, election, effectual calling, and 
the final perseve1 ance of thesaints Calvinism 
takes in several other points of controversy, 
such as that of free will, the Sonship of the 
Second Person of the I1inity, and other differ 
ences in doctrine, as between Calvinists and 
Arminians In later tames the word has come 
to be very loosely used in controveisj, and 1s 
often applied to opinions which Calvin did not 
hold eeed 87 
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Cambodia A province of Indo China and a | 


French protectorate Area 3.,254 5q m, pop 
2,500,000 Capital Saigon on tiver of samc nime 
Country a rich alluvial plain, watcred by fine 
streams People industrious agiicultuzists and 
fishers Government a monarchy mote or Icss 
under French influence Sec ANNAM 
Cambridge, HRH George William 
Frederick Charles, znd Duke of, KG, PC, 
KP, GCMG GCH, GCB, GCsi 
(creat 1801), grandson to George III and 
first cousin to the Queen, wis b at Hanover 
March 26th, 1819 He became 1 coloncl in 
the British army in 37, and succeedcd his 
father Adolphus Fiederich, 1st Duke of Cim 
bridge, in so Four a later (54) he wis 
raised to the rink of major general, on his 
appointment to command the two brigadcs of 
ighlanders and Guards united to foim_the 
first division of the army sent against the [zar 
Nicholas of Russia in the Crimcin war of 
546 In 56 he was promoted to the rank of 
Ceneral , in 6: appointed Colonel in chicf of 
the Royal Artillery and Royal Engineers, and 
in 62 raised to the rank of Ficld Marshal, and 
subsequently appointed Commander in-chief of 
the British army, and appointment perpetuated 
by letters patent 87 H RH _ Sactionin giving 
the Volunteers notice to quit Wumbledon Common, 
in the neighbourhood of which hc owns large 
estates, and his opposition to the pr eee that 
their summer outing should be held in Rich 
mond Park, of which he 1s a Ranger, cicated 
much comment in ’88 
oombridge Preliminary.” 
DATES FoR HoLty ORDERS 
Cam University. About the middle 
of the thirteenth century students began to 
collect in hostels Its first known charter 15 
dated 1231 (15 Henry III) The endowed col 
leges gradually absorbed the hostels, the Jast 
of which was annexed to Trinity in 1540 The 
legislative bodies are the Senate, which con- 
sists of graduates, and the Council, a smaller 
body elected theiefrom Like Oxford, the 
University received a new code in 188%, as 
did also soasty of the colleges in both un:ver- 
sities The following is the lat of colleges. 
Founded (x257), P use—Head, J Porter, 
QD —Undergraduates, 87, (2326), Hall, 


See Canp1 
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E Atkinson, DD, 166; (1347), Pembroke, C. 
E Searle, D D, x20, (2348), Gonville and Oazus, 
N M Ferrers, DD, 158, (1350) iy Hall, 
H_ Lathanf, MA » 237, (1352), Corpus ; 
E Perowne, » 114, (1441), King’s, 
vacant, or, C448), Queens’, G nine DD, 
or (1473), St Cathernes, C K obingon, 
D, si, (1496 , Jesus, H A Morgan, DD, 
216, (1505), ists, John Perle, Litt D, 160, 
(2511), t John’s,C Jlaylor, D D 290, (1519), 
agdalen, Hon and Rev L Neville, M A , 67, 
(1546), Trimty, H M Butler, DD, 641, (1584), 
Emmanuel, S G Phear, D D, 132, (1595), Sidney 
Sussex, Robert Phelps, DD, 58, (1800), Down 
ing, Alex Hill, MA DID, 74 ‘Hostels (1876), 
Cavendish, J Hi Fiather M A, 28, (1882), Selwyn, 
Hon A a tee M A, 97, (1884), Ayerst, 
Ws Ayeist, A, 38, Non-Oollegiates, 143 
Iotal, 3,059 Lhe examinations necessary for 
degree of Bachelor arc the Previous (‘Little 
Go ), General, and Special <xaminations Can 
didatcs for Honours have to pass an additional 
examination in Mathematics, French or German 
with thei Previous The Triposes, which for 
Honour candidates take the place of the General 
and Special, arc Classica], Mathematical, His 
tory, Law, Theology, Moral Science, Natural 
Science, Indian Languages, Semitic Languages, 
and Mcdieval and Modcrn Lanyuages Women 
are admitted to the examinations, and reside 
mostly in Newnham College und Girton Oolle 
Vigorous cflorts have becn made to secure the 
advantages of degrees for women by iesident 
and non-resident membeis of the University, 
but hitherto without success Students otf 
not less than two yeais standing at an 
affiliated college, on beiny, admitted membcis 
of the University may be deemed to have 
already kept thice of the terms required for 
any degrec, it 1s the same with adult students 
under a committce wo1 king in conccrt with the 
University Pee where there 1s no affihated 
college 1ated colleges are —University 
College, Nottingham, St Davids, Lampeter, 
lirth Shefficld , University of New Zealand, 
and University of Calcutta Affihated centres — 
Hull, Derby, brag i Newcastle upon- 
lync, ind Sunderland Degrees—DD (hood 
scarlet cloth lined with pink silk), B D (A, plain 
black sith), MA (A black silk lined with white 
suk), BA (&# black stuff lincd with white fur), 
MD (f/ scarlet cloth lined with pink 3ilk), 
MB (f black silk Imcd with white silk), 
MCh (/ same as MA), LLD (scarlet 
cloth hned with pink sulk), LLB (A black 
stuff lined with fur), LL M (4 black silk lined 
with white silk), Mus D (4 puce suk lined 
with white silk), MusB (/ black stuff lined 
with fui) Chancellor, H{is Grace the Duke of 
Devonshue, KG Vice-Chancellor, Rev E 
Searle, DD (Pembroke)  Parliamen repre- 
sentatives, Rt Hon H C Raikes, and Prof 
G G Stokes (qv) 
Camden Society, The. Founded (1838) for 
the publication of documents relating to English 
history Its publications number some _1xs0 
volumes Pres, the Earl of Crawford, Hon. 
Sec ,Mr jf Gairdner, 25, Parliament Street,S W 
Camel raised for fighting in the 
Soudan campaigns of 8485; Consisted of the 
British infantry or sailors mounted on camels 
Camera Lu =e ed oe 
Camero ommander erney Lovett 
CB,DC L’ , a distinguished naval officer and 
African traveller, was b. 1844. Entered the 
Royal Navy ('57), lieutenant (65), com 
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retired (83) Took part in 
the Absraniy campaign , served on the East 


Coast of Africa , accompanied Sir Barfle Frere’s 
special mission to Zanzibar, went to the relief 
of Livingstone and has made important 
tions in Central Africa, laid down the 
watersheds between the Nile, the Congo, and 
the Zambesi, etc , and was the first European 
who had ever succeeded in crossing tropical 
Africa from east to west Has also visited 
Synaand Mesopotamia Commander Cameron 
18 a gold medallist of the Royal Geographical 
Societies of London, Paris, and Lisbon, and 
has received a gold medal from King Victor 
Emmanuel Created C B (76),1s Hon DCL 
of Oxford, and posscsses several foreign decora 
tions Is the author of ‘‘Across Africa, a 
work on Steam Tactics ‘Lhe History of 
Arthur Penreath (88), ctc 
Cameroons A territory on the Bight of 
Biafia, West Africa, annexed by Geimany in 
1884, and come ee perhaps 10000 sq m, 
including country claimed in interior, 115 000 
sq m Fe consists of the district of Bimbia 
Niko] Islund, the Camcroons or C1meiaos 
River, and the districts of Malimba Plantation, 
and Criby Capital Aqua Town The volcanic 


pn ees Pa esc, fee ame Card hrisreeh\ nWnwA 
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stitutions than any othe: part ofGuinc1 Trade 
in palm o1] Sce GERMAN COLONISATION etc 
Ganada, Dominion of (fiom the Indian 
Kanata—ie, ‘'Place of Huts ), British North 
America Consists of the Provinces of Ontario, 
meben one styled Upper and Lower 
anada,—Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince 
Island, Manitoba, the North West 
Territories and British Oolumbia ‘The four first 
mentioned provinccs were united under one 
federal government in 1867, 1n 1870 Manitoba 
and the A crrtene were formed and admitted, 
British Columbia and 1ts 1ppinige Vancouver 
Island jomned in 1871, Prince Ldward Island 
in 1873 Newfoundland remains independcnt 
Dominion cipitil Ottawa pop 30344, 1 
handsome city on the river of the same name 
Largest city Montreal, Quchec pop 200000, 
the next, Toronto, Ontario 140000, Qucbec 
65,000 Halifax, ova Scotia, 4o0x, Hamil 
ton, Ont, 35,000, the capital, Ottawa, Ont 
0,344 innipcg, Manitobi 3 ,ooo, St John, 
ew Brunswick, 30,000 Having fiom 10 000 
to 20,000 are London, Ont , Portland, New 
Br , Kingston, Ont , Charlotte town, Prince 
Edward Island having from 8,000 to _ 10,000 
are Guelph, Ont , St Cather:nes, Ont_, Brant 
ford, Ont , Bellville, Ont , Trois Riviéres, 
u, St Thomas, Ont , Stratford, Ont 
ving between 7,000 and 8,o00 are Chatham, 
Ont , Brockville, Ont , Levis, Qu , Sher 
brooke, Qu mavae. Delweee 6,000 and 7,000 
are Hull, Qu , Peterborough, Ont , Windsor, 
Ont , St Henm, Qu , Fredericton, New Br 
ving between 5,000 and 6,o00 are Victoria, 
tish Columbia, St Jean Baptiste, Qu , 
oe sty ‘ chisds Hope, zunt  peeoilip bey 
nt , ot inthe, ) nt , Lindsay, 
Ont , MGacton, Whe, Gy Ghat nstaral rotons 
of Eastern Canada are the mver St Lawrence 
and the great es Ontano, Ene, Huron, 
*--- or, with the various affluents and smalle: 
. forming an immense extent of waterway 
~—- Laurentian basinis narrow in on 
to its length, and remarkably low e land 
presents glorious scenery, rich forest, and an 
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amazingly fertile soi. Summer begins 10 
Apnil and lasts into November; characterised 
by great heat, causing luxuriant vegetation. 
easons sharply divided Whnter severe, but 
surprisinglyhealthy Tothe northis Hudsen Bay 
v),a great inland sea nearly as large as the 
editerranean Ice stops navigation the greater 
part of the year, but experiments are bemg 
made with a view to find out the duration 
of the open passage Around it, eastward 
through brador to Atlantic, northward to 
Arctic regions, and westward to Alaska, 
extends a more or less frozen region, pro- 
fitable as yet only to the hunter, though not 
without wealth for the woodsman and the 
miner Westward of Lake Superior 1s the 
rugged district of Keewatin, and beyond it the 
‘Gen fertile belt of prairie lands interpoaing 
etween the frozen north and the desert of the 
noith central United States Here are Manitoba 
and the North West Territories, regions that 
may be termed a farmeis paradise The 
dominion of frost 1ecedes farther and farther 
to the north as we go west This country 18 
watercd by noble navigable streams—Red 
Rivei, Assiniboine, Saskatchewan, Athabasca, 
and studded with lakes—Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
etc Ihe great chain of the Rocky Mountains 
shuts off British Columbia, a region enjoying a 
mild climate rich in minerals and of abundant 
fertility The Pacific coist 1s broken and in- 
dented fiinzyed with islands, among these 
Vancouver and Queen Charlotte Islands The 
flor. and fiuna of Canada are far too extensive 
for detail in this place, and the mineral kingdom 
includes the precious metals, iron, coal, and 
almost all necessary ind useful minerals —The 
Exeoutive 1s 1n the hinds of a Governor General, 
appointed by the Crown, and assisted by a 
Privy Council, composed of heads of depart- 
ments, similarly to the Impenal Ministry 
Parliament consists of a Senate and House of 
Commons Senators are called from the vanous 
pone by the Governor General, and sit for 
if. , there are 78 Members of the House of 
Commons at piesent 215, are elected quin- 
quenialy on a low suffrage Both senators 
and members are salinied, and receive travel- 
ling expenses Ontario seats 24 senators and 
93 members , Quebec, 24 and 65, Nova Scotia, 
zo and 21, New Brunswick, roand 16, Prince 
Fdward Islind 4 and 7, Manitoba, 3 and 5; 
Bntish Columbia, 3 and 6, North West 
leriitories, 2 and 4 An Act was passed in 
66 giving representition to the North-West 
Territories e several provinces have each 
a local parhament and administration under 
a Lieutenant Governor They dispose of their 
own revenues, and legislate for internal affairs, 
but are restricted from interference with the 
action or policy of the central government 
There 1s nostatechurch Roman Catholics are 
the prcveue sect, numbering about 40 per cent. 
of the poralaner » Anglicans are about 12 per 
cent , Presbyterians and Methodists each ra 
more, Baptists, 6 percent In each of the old 
provinces are one or two universities, with 
colleges, medical schools, high schools, public 
elementary schools, normal schools, etc. 
rt and compulsion vary m 
e Impenal army in Canada 
ooo men, stationed at 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, which, as also 
British Columbia, 1s strongly fortified. 
P are Imperial naval and military stations, 
with arsenals and dockyards. The Dominion 


Government sup 
the provinces — 
consists of a force of 
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mnhitia numbers about 40,000 men, who are 
volunteers, are called out for drill a fewd 
every year, and are paid. e is legislative 
power to keep up its strength by ballot if 
necessary, but this hag never been required 
The whole of the male popaietion, between 
the ages of 18 and 60, may be called to aims in 
case of emergency — For latest financial statistics 
see BRITISH Empire, etc (table) Shippin 
cleared (’86), 13,969,232 tons Capital investe 
in manufacturing industries, £33,000,000 (in 
Br); annual value of resulting manufactures, 
$62,000,000 Dominion has about 12,000 
miles of railway and 30,000 miles of telegraph 
Ihe natural waterways and constructed canals 
are of immense extent The river and lake 
communications 1n Manitoba and the North 
west are also extensive A railwiy 15 now in 
course of const! uction fiom Winnipeg to Hudson 
Bay (gv) The staple exports are grain and 
flour, timber, cheese, butter cattle and sheep, 
minerals, coal, furs, ctec Export of gold, 1880, 
was 65,000 oz , valued at £246,000 Thc farming 
industry includes the raising of wheat in 
immense quantities, much pastoral and dairy 
farming, and general agriculture Agricultural 
exports (’86), £4,402,406, animals and their 
products, £4,469,216 Apples and other fruit 
grown largely for export A lhttle wine 1s 
made The fisheries are of vast importance, the 
yield being about £3,425,000 The timber trade 
employs 1o0,o0o hands export (86) £4,718,000 
Mining exports £900,000 Ihe collection of 
furs 15 also Jarge Manufictuie 15 rapidly 
attaining a high standpoint Land 1s to be 
had on almost nominal terms, but these viry 
im the several provinces Remnants of abo 
riginal Indian tiibes aie mostly gathered into 
reserves, are under surveillance, are loyal 
and peaceable, and under civilising influences 
—Canada, limited then to Quebec and Ontario, 
was a French possession unti! 1763 when jt 
was ceded to England, the fortress of Quebec 
having been stormed and taken by Wolfe 
in 1759 The history of the ‘‘ Dominion, 
such, begins in 1867, when 1ts present con 
stitution was created by the ‘Biitish North 
America Act of the Imperial Patlament 
Canada has loyally offered troops to the mother 
country on several occasions Recently troops 
were employed in suppressing a revolt of 
Indians and half breeds, known as Riels in 
surrection, ’85 Principal historic event since 
federation has been the construction of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway (gv) across the con 
tinent (open ’86), and the consequent opening 
up of the immense North West Territory 
ere have been continual differences between 
the United States and Canada about the 
Fisheries, due to disputed interpretations of 
the Treaty of 1818 uring 88, among topics 
which have excited attention in the Dominion, 
the most :mportant were the Fisheries Question 
(see FISHERIES and UNITED StaTEs), Imperial 
Trade Reciprocity, Commercial Union, the 
Immigration question, and the Manitoban 
Railway dispute (see CANADIAN PaciFic RAIL 
WAY), Great and destructive tornadoes de- 
vastated the province of Ontario (June) A 
ereport was made to the Canadian Governmen’ 
upon the resources and capability, of the Great 
enzie Basin by Senator Schultz’s com- 


mittee. Lord Lansdowne (gv) resigned the 


Goverhor-Generalslup of Canada on his be- 
Viceroy of India, and was succeeded by 
Lord ey of Preston, (See also under various 
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heads of provinces, etc.; and for Dominion 


ays Munistry, etc , see Drpromartic ) Consult current 


pamphlets obtainable from the High Commuis- 
sioner 1n eendens.9, Victoria Chambers, S W ; 
the Emigrants Information Office, 31, Broad- 
way, Westminster, “ The Canadian Almanac” 
for 1889, Hayden and Selwyn’s “North 
America , Fleming “ England and Canada”; 


x7@€0 ‘ 
ical Abts act and Record of Canada’ , etc 
Canada Temperance Act A form of local 
option in Canada passed by Dominion Parha 
ment in 78, and providing that on receipt ot 
petition from at least one fourth of the electors 
of any county or city a vote may be taken on the 
measure A majority of votes adopts the Act 
It provides thit no liquor may be sold in city 
o1 county idopting the Act, except (1) wine tor 
Saciamental purposes, (2) hquor fo: medicinal 
purposes or for use in the arts, trades, and 
manufactures Oertificates in both cases have 
to be piesented to the licensed vendors, who 
are gencially druggists Penalties for violation 
are so doliais for first offence, 100 dollars for 
second offence and imprisonment for third 
offence After the Act has been in foroe for 
three years a test vote as to its repeal may be 
demanded After a trial it has been repealed 
in a number of counties in Canada, as 1ts pio- 
visions are found difficult to enforce 
Canadian Pacific Railway [his lne (for 
detailed description of which see ed 87, and 
the further history 1n ed 88) extends from 
Montreal on the cast to the Vancouvcr Occan 
terminus on the west, a distance of 2,909 milena, 
and from ] iverpool to Vancouver by this road 
1s a distance of 5,160, 720 miles less than from 
Liverpool to San Francisco via New York, 
and cxtending the comparison to Yokohama, 
the distance zia the Canadiai route 18 9,546 
miles, a siving of 880 miles On May ag4th, 
87, the first train reached the Vancouver Ocean 
terminus the ale stoppage hitherto havin 
been at New Westminster, while on Junc 1at 
it was reported that the Abyssinia, the first 
steamcr of the new line fiom Yokohama, had 
ariivcd, the voyage (with foggy weather) having 
occupied 13 days 14 houis, the vcssel brought 
22 passengers and 2,830 tons of cargo In 
Septembei Sir Gcorge Stephen, the President, 
issucd a oircular to the stookholders pointing out 
the position of the Company in regard to what 
had become known as the Red River Railway or 
Manitoban Railway difficulty So far as the Cana- 
dian Pacific Company was concerned, he pointed 
out, they were bound to make and take over 
expensive railways in what were thought to 
be unproductive wildernesses, and now they 
required protection The Red River scheme, 
it may be explained, was to open up connection 
with ceitain American lines, and 1t was vetoed 
by the Canadian Government A cablegram, 
dated Oct 23rd (Philadelphia), stated that, 
according to a despatch from Ottawa, the 
Dominion Government had completed an ar- 
rangement for the transpoitation of the mails 
between Great Bntain and Japan uid the 
Canadian Pacific line, Vancouver to be the 
distributing centre for all mails coming east 
for either the United States or Canada The 
extension of the Canadian Pacific Railway to 
Sault Ste Marie, in Michigan, having now been 
completed, the first through freight train, con- 
sisting of nineteen cars laden with flour, passed 
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through Canada for Boston, Jan gth, 68 This 
extension opens up the quickest freight and 
passenger route from the Mississippi River 
to New England and Great Britain On Feb 7th 
the board of directors decifed upon the con 
struction of a lne from Sudbury junction to 
nt, Ontario, practically an extension of 
the main line to Toronto by a direct route, and 
effecting a saving 1n distance between Toronto 
and other points of Ontario and the western 
section of the Canadian Pacific railway of 70 
miles and a corresponding saving to Sault Ste 
e Aprelmunary survey having been made 
a year before, work was to be commenced at 
once It was reported from Winnipeg, at 
Toronto (Feb r5th), that the Hon Thos Green 
way, premier, etc, had stated thit a new 
contract had been entered into for the construc 
tion of the Red River railway to the United States 
frontier, that the finances had been arranged 
and that the line would be 1n running order by 
October It was reported from Ottawa (March 
goth) that atte: long negotiation the Manitoban 
railway difficulty had been settled, on terms 
believed to be satisfactory to all parties On 
April 6th it was stated that the bass of the 
t with the company foi the surrender 
of its monppely privileges was 1 government 
uarantee Of 15 000 000 dollars of }$ pci cent 
onds, portiono{fthesccurity boingthe yo x 
acres unsold land print of theccompwy lnd1 
date Montreal Apiiligth the sc retary ssucd 
a circular sctting forth the terms cf the apiec 
ment (7imes, April .g4th) A J hilade Iphia tele 
gram of May 9th siys that it the innuadl mecting 
of the compiny the peas agreement vis 
unanimously approved ery sanguine hopes 
were expressed as to the future cf the line 
Subsequently the Canadian House of Commons 
accepted the agrecment by 111 vetes tc (3 It 
transpired in the report presented at the wbove 
meeting at Montrcal, that the Company con 
trolled 4 960 miles of ratway ind hid a total 
rolling stoch of 17,500 About the same time 


there was a statement afloat that the cempiny | 


would extend the line between Toronto and St 
Thomas to Detroit, Michigan tc connect with 
the Wabash At a meeting of the directors at 
Montreal, Aug 7th, Sir G Stcphens resigned 
the presidency expressing his intention of 1¢ 
siding in England In Octobe: 1 serous dispute 
arose owls toanattempt of the promoters of the 
Red River Valley Railway Extension to cross the 
Canadian Pacific line Ihe Manitoban Provincial 
Government who sat all day on Sundiy 
Oct arst, decided to take strong me sures 
to enforce the claims of the Red River people 
but matters became so threatening that thic 
militia were called out It appcaied that the 
Canadian took their stand on the Railw1y Act 
of °83, which provides that every railway 
company shall apply to the Federal Govern 
ment foi provision to cioss existing railways 
Manitoba neglected to do this till October, when 
she spEb cation was opposed, and the oase was 
refi to the Supreme Court of Oanada On 
Oct asth, under the cover of darkness, the 
Manito pert succeded in making a crossing 
at Headingly, but the Canadians immediately 
removed it. Under date Philadelphia Nov st, 
it was reported that the crossing had been 
n made, and a locomotive had passed over 
era was much excitement in the district 
Boa’ : - The object of 
these Acts is to insure the proper condition 
of canal boate used as dwellings, and the edu- 
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cation of children who live on board such boats. 
Seeed 88, and further ed °87 
Canals in om The 


the United Kingd 
of the navigable canals in the United 
Kingdom 18 3,93t miles, of which 927 miles 
belong to public trusts, 1,445 miles to independ- 
ent companies, 1 333 miles are guaranteed and 
owncd by railway companies, 1884 miles are 
derelict, and 37 miles belong to owners_of 
whom nothing appears to be known The 
London and North Western Railway Co have 
the largest share of the canal property, 488} 
miles, including the Birmingham canals and the 
Shropshire Union canal he Great Western 
Co own 2574 miles, the Mancheste1, Shetheld 
and Lincolnshire 1874, the Great Northern 
1044, and other companies shorter lengths The 
canals have been constructed on no uniform 
lines as to their width and the size of their 
locks and in only a few cases has through com 
munication been provided for For further 
details see ed 87 
Canary Islands Off NW African coast 
Belong to Spain, and ruled as an integral 
province of the kingdom Area 2 88 sq m, 
pop 307743 Capital Santa Cruz in Teneriffe, 
second town las Palmas, in Grand Cana 
Islands volcanic, elevated lofty peaks, splendid 
aecnery iich fertility dehbghtful climate, pro- 
ducing, corn dates {$5 Icmons, wine, sugar, 
tobicco cotton silk honey and wax, orchilla 
cechy eu bualla ctc Lcople area mixediace, 
descend ints of the Spintuds and the native 
Guanchos (belicved to be of Vandal origin) 


migicd also with Norman” Flemish, an 
Moorsh blood Leading, occupations are agri 
culture cattle bicceding, the cultivation of 


cochnne al and shiz pe Ihe Peak of Teneriffe 
15.1718) fect high he Cinuies (the For- 
tunate Islands cf the ancients) hive belonged 
t> Sp unsince 1473 Consult Kcuith Johnston s 
Africa and St nes Lencriffc 
Candahar It his b come an estiblished 


‘principle of ladiin defcnec that 1f the Kussians 


idv ince to attach Indii 1 stind shal] be made 
it Candihar or rather along the line of the 
Helmund 1)ver - or 80 mies to the west of it 
lo picpire f r this, the Indian railway system 
his becn completed to the Quetta aide of the 
Kwajya Amran range and : tunnel two miles 
long 15 being pushed th: ough it to the Candahar 
side Here there uc no more engineering 
obsticl.s and the $0 milcs of tails (already 
Stored at Quctt1) can be laid down at leisure 
C indahar contains € 3.00 people, and does an 
increasing tride with India Is distant about 
,90 miles from Cabu! 3€9 from Herat, and x45 
{rom Quetta 

Gata faly ordre, Preliminary 

an 8 I0or HO ers, rTe 

Examination of Wasestablishedin 74, chiefly 
with a view to aid in piomoting a more system 
atic and better distributed couise of preparation 
for Holy Orders It 1s conducted under the 
control of a council consisting of the Divinity 
Professors of Oxford and Cambridge, two 
Graduates in Divinity from each Univeratty 
nominated by the two Archbishops, and Ex- 
amining Chaplains, one beimg nominated by 
each of the Bishops who accept the results of 
the examination, The ers, who must 
be esther Graduates in Theology or Masters of 
Arts in Priests Orders, are appointed annually 
by the counal Examimatons are held twice 
every year, about Easter and in , at such 
different centres as the council from time to 
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time determines, with a view to suit as far as 
possible the convenience of candidates Due 
notice 18 given beforehand of the timesand places 
of examination The Examinations are 

To graduates of the English Universities 

To members of Theological Colleges in con 
nection with the Church of England, who have 
at least entered on the last term of the complete 
course and are recommended by the principal 
(8) To any other petaen who may be nominated 
by a bishop with a view to ordination in his 
own diocese Every candidate 1s required to 
declare himself a member of the Church of 
Engiand, and to produce a satisfactory certifi 
cate of moral character Information respectin 
the Examination may be obtained from kev I 
King, Maddingly, Cambridge 

“QO and 8° See Liroyns Crausrs 

Canonical Hours A term usually applied 
to the hours within which marriages may be 
legally solemnised 

Canonisation, The ccremony whereby a 
deceased person 1s 1:115ed to the order of the 
saints—a privilege now cxclusively vested in 
the see of Rome It cannot be mide unt at 
least fifty yerrs have Japsed from the date 
death 

Canon Law Ilheyceu 88 wasmuked by 1n 
event which had not occumed for more thin 
two hundtcd yous Parhament hiuing with 
the consent of the Chuich extended the 
canonical hours of marriage it was necessary to 
proniulre mm Convocation two new canons 
supplementuy to the «mons recognised by 
Statute, in orde: to biin, the cecclestasti ind 
civil law into conformity with cuhiether It 
18 of the cssemec of Cinon Trav that it may 
never be abrogited and im some ¢ tses custom 
acqunes the sanction of canon liw Teuned 
canonists, theicfore ippeal tor authority m 
matters ecclesiasticul to we whele diter ature of 
canonical lore, from the soe¢ Wed Ay ostohcal 
Canons to those of list yeas Convociticn 
The most ancient repositories of ccclesiistic 
law are the thice volumesot Decrees (new 
knownasthe “Decices of Gi iti =whocdited 
them), by Ivo, Bishop of Chartres comprisin,, 
besides dectees of councils, previncial consti 
tions, synodils, glossaries scutences af Popes, 
summaiies, and rescrmpts Besides these, the 
jus canonioum included many foreign canons 
and decretals, together with puticular jaws 
and constitutions made in Inglind for the 
government of the Chuich— ll which aie in 
a sense, now In foice But cvcen fiom the 
Conquest to the Reformation no cinons or 
constitutions made in any synods here were 
suifered to be executed, 14 they had not the 
royalassent These canons weie all collected 
and explained by Lyndwood, Dean of the Arches, 
in the reign of Henry VI, and by him divided 
into sixteen historical sections, ranging f1om the 
canons of Stephen Langton, at the Council of 
Oxford, 6 Henry Ill , tothe Reformatio Ligum 
The authonty to make canons, and to promulge 
them with the royal assent, 1s vested in the 
elergy by the statute 25 Henry VIII , commonly 
called the “‘Act of Submission 
1603-4 alone bear the sanction of statute law in 
England, and are of equal authority with the 
Book of Common Piayer [hese canons were, 
for the most part, collected out of ordinances 
dispersed in several injunctions published in 

rmer reigns An Act of Parliament may 
nullify any canon, unless it enjoins some moral 
duty; but a canon not confirmed by an Act of 
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Parhament cannot alter any other law Un- 
established branches of the Anglioan Ohurch (¢ v ), 
being autonomous Churches, make their own 
canons irréSpective of statute law, but these are 
binding poly machin their own spiritual jurisdic- 
tions, and bear only the same relation to the 
canon law of the Church as 15 a TY say, 
the “Deciees of Giatian’ Consult “ Wilkin’s 
Concilia, ‘‘Landon’s Councls;” ‘Owen's 
Institutes of Canon Law “Councils and 
Ecclesiastical Documents Relating to Great 
Britain and Iicland (69) 

Canon of Scripture. The Book of Holy 
Sc:iptmie as received by the Church and in- 
corporated in the canon law Qonsult Words 
worth “On the Canon of eel (48) 

Canons, Various Kinds of. Oanon Capitu- 
lar (« mfra,Canon Residentiary) Canon Hono- 
rary, appointed in some cathedrals He kcepsno 
icsidence, and receives no emolument anon 
Penitentiary, a canon of a cathedral invested 
by the bishop with the duties of penitentiary 
to the diowcse Canon Regular, a regular con- 
ventuil canon Canons Resdentiary, also 
tc1med Ganons Capitular Jhe senio1 canons 
who keep residence and receive emoliment 
fiom thai stalls Canons Secular were not 
conventual but kept the Hours 

Canterbury, Right Hon and Most Rey 
Edward White Benson, PC , ND, o31d Aroh 
bishop of (founded 596), b 1829 1] ducated at 
king I}dwards School, Birmingham, and at 
Jiin Coll, Cambiid,ze (BA, 1st class classics, 
senior Chinceilon sined ulist ind senior optime 
s.), Iellow cf frm Coll (53) Ondained 
de won (53), pa (57) ITormerly one of 
the mastersct Rugby School, and head master 
of Wellington Coll (587) <A prebendary in 
Tincoln Cathedral (f)) and chanceo: and 
cuicn iesidentiary (7) Won chiplain= to 
the Queen (7375), wd chaplain. (75 77 
Ixamimng chiplhun to ae of lincoln 
(1073.77) Consecaritcd ist Bishop of Truro 
(77) Tiinstited to Cinterbury (83) Is 
}iamate of All Inglind and ctropolitan 
Paition of 187 pene: Presided at the Lambeth 
Pan Anglican Syno q 7) July ’88 

Cantor Lectures Ihcese 1 cctures tre named 
afte: their founder, the Inte Theodore Edward 
Cantor, M I), of Hcr Majesty 5 Indian Medical 
Service, Who by Ins will dited May 31d, 59, 
be qucathed his property, of the value of over 
Lirao, in cquu shires to the Wellington 
College, Wokingham, and the Socicty for the 
Incouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce, with the expression of a wish that 
the moncys so given should be applied sevarall 
by the Govarnors of the College and the Presi 
dent of the Society of Aits ip such manner as 
they might deem most conducive to the promo 
tion of the intercsts of the institutions with 
which they were officially connected Ihe 
muicty of the C intor bequest which fell to the 
Socuicty of Arts amounted to £5,042, which it 
became the duty of the Council to appropriate 
to the spread and encouragement of arts, manu- 
{actures, and commerce, and they accordingly 


Ihe canons of ; dete: mined to apply a portion of the interest of 


the fund for the Socicty $ session of 63.4 to the 
provision, at an estimated cost of £150, of 
courses of lectures by cmincnt men on the 
subjects respectively of International Com- 
meice, Chemistry applied to Manufactures, and 
Industrial Art he introductory lecture of the 
course of four on “The Operation of the 
Present Laws of Naval Warfare on International 
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Commerce,” was delivered by Mr. G. W. ated 
a barrister of the Middle Temple, and now M P. 
for EF Worcestershire, on Dec oth 63 the fiy st 
of a course of seven lectures, on Fine Arts 
applied to Industry,’ was given by Mr. W. 
urges, on Teb 8th, 64, and the last of a third 
course of 81x lectuies, which were given weekly 
by Dr F. Orace Oalvert, F RS, FC.S, on 
“Chemistry applied to the Arts, wasdelivercd 
on the sthofMay following Thusthetotalaggre- 
ate of Cantor Lectures delivered during the 
rst session of their institution was seventeen, 
and 1t still remains that the average number of 
lectures 1s estimated at about eightccn fo1 the 
entire session- a session winch, beginning in 
November tn each year, runs on to May of the 
ear following From the fist session of their 
institution the Cantor Lecturcs have been 
characte1ised by the same diversity and catho 
licity of inte: est 
Cape Breton Island A poition of Nova 
tia (gv ), once itsclt a distinct colony Area 
3125 Sq m,pop 75,483 Chief town Sydney, 
at entrance of a deep gulf called Bras dOn 
Contains valuable coal mines, rich deposits of 
iron ore, and foicsts which furnish valuable 
Ship-timber Fisheries very productive 
ape Colony. Ihe Cape of Good Hope isa 
promontory on the ¢xtiemc south of Afiica, 
and his given its name to the Cape Colony, 
whose boundirics now arc West, the Atlan 
tic Ocean, north, the Orange River and 
Bechuanaland, cist, the Orange Fiec State, 
Basutolund, and Natal ; oath the Indian 
Ovcan Ihe wer of the whole colony 1s 
213,636 Sq milcs, with pop 1,250, x Capita 
Cape Town, pop 60,000, other chieftowns, Port 
Llizabeth, pop 18,000, the chief commercial 
port, Grahamstown, pop 1,000, the capital of 
the eastein province , berley, pop 5 ©», 
the scat of the diamond trade, Queenstown, 
King Wilhamstown, and Panmaze or I ast 
London ‘Snmons Biy 1s an Impeiil naval 
station 22 miles south of Cipe Lown = Divided 
into two gic at districts, ] isterm und Western 
which are subdivided into a number cf pro 
vinces, fiscal districts, and m ipisteri ul divisions 
Griqualand West, thi Transkeian Territories, and 
WwW h Bay (7 +), hive some «cy ite pro 
vincial status — ‘Ihe Nieuveldt Mountains divide 
the colony, :unniney cast and west) lo north 
and west the country consist of open pluns, 
moreorlessstenle Jothe south and ¢ ast are 
fertile plateaus, the Karroos and 1e,10ns ot 
reat fertility In these puts i much splendid 
olest Both flor. and fiuna ac extremely 1ich 
and varied Minerals workcd inthe colony com 
ptise coppel, coal, gold (on the Knysna), lead, 
Manganese, alum, Salt, nitie, crocidolitc, and 
diamonds Ravers, loreal the Orange, the 
largest, are not navigable he chmate of the 
pe 1s noted for its benchiial ¢ffect upon con 
sumptive, asthmatic, and :hcumati patients 
The eastern districts are dry, the wintcr scason 
fine, rains faling in summer, while im the 
western districts the reverse 1s the case) = The 
acenery among the mountun ranges, Lower 
Albany, British Kaffrariz, and in the Iranskci, 
is exceedingly grand The principal exports 
are wool, Angora hai, ostrich fcathers, shee p 
and goat skins, diamonds, wines, spirits, hides 
and skins, copper ore, and aloes Exeoutive 
in hands of a Cox ernor and responsible Minis 
try of five Poncipe ministeis Parhament 
consists of a slat:ive Council of twenty-two 
members, and a House of Assembly of seventy- 
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six members. Members of the Leguslateve 
Council are elected for seven years, and of the 
Assembly for five years The electors are the 
same an each case, ary are qualified as occu- 
1ers of property wort 50, Or receiving 450 
salary 7 Los ath board and lodging £ 
laws are founded on a modification of the 
Roman Dutch Law Both English and Dutch 
languages are used in Parliament and the 
Courts There 1s a University at Cape 
Town (Royal Charter, 1877), and there are 
a large number of state aided elementary 
schools, besides private and religious institu- 
tions Ihe principal denominations are Dutch 
Reformcd, i: iscopalian, Presbyterian, and 
Roman Catholic, which, until recently, re- 
ccivcd «ome State aid For defence there 1s 
a force of Cape Mounted Rifles, 769, Volun- 
teels, 4,000, and every able bodied man 
between 18 and so 15 habie to be called out for 
military service Whites number about a third 
of the cntire population, and the greater num- 
ber of them are of Dutch descent The Trans- 
keian Territories aic ruled by resident magis- 
trates under the Governor of the Cape Colony, 
Walfisch Bay, an :solated port on the coast of 
Damaraland, 1s administered by a Resident — 
Fo: latest financial statistics sce BritisH Em- 
TIRF, etc (table) Ihe most valuable exports 
ire wool, £1,580609, and diamonds, over 
44oao, oo Lhe colony possesses 1,693 miles 
of rulwiy open, and cxtensions are bein 
lad = Kkimbciley now has 1ailwity communi- 
cation with Foit ITlzabeth and Cape lown 
Ihe lincs are Goveinment property There 
uc 8 )61 milcs of telegraph wics in optra- 
tion About 84,o0¢0,000 acics ale mm occupa- 
tion of which 600 » > under cultivation Vine- 
yards ¢Lcupy 2¢,o00 acics, producing 4,500,000 
g§ Ulons of wince and 1 003,000 gallons of brandy 
Ostiiches numbcr some 25,000, sheep 11,000,000, 
citthe 3,712,000, Oats 3,000 con hcat crop 
nbout 1,7 »coo bushels, othe: grain 3,000,000 
bushcls, tobacco 3, 0,000 Ib, aloes 340,000 Ib , 
dind fiwit 2500: o Ib Cotton and rice are 
gtown in ceitun yegions Government lands 
arc granted, Icased, o: may be rcnted on easy 
tcorms Nitives, Hottentots and Kaffirs, number 
over two thids of the population Where the 
ue notin 1 position of equal citizenship wit 
whites then affurs uc contiolled by a Minster 
for Nativc Afiurs Lhe Cape was fist settled 
in 1652 by the Dutch, and in 1814 became an 
Luglish colony lhe Hottentot and other 
slavcs of the Dutch scttlers or ‘‘ Boers ” were 
liberated in 43 by the general Emancipation 
Act of the Imperial Parhament This, and 
things, caused much dissatisfaction 


among the Dutch, and large bodies from time 


, to time feekied (:e migrated) northward, and 


formed what have since become the Orange 
Fice State, the Transvaal, and Natal In 1820 
Lnglind sent out the first body of British 
settlers There have been five great Kaffir 
wars on the ia Beaters ai 18, 
35, 4653, and 57 63—devastating an yin 
waste whole regions of Jand, but the last ci 
these was concluded in ’63 Since then, in 
79 80, the Basuto 1ebellhion occurred, which 
spread also to the Iranskes The civilismg 
influence of schools, industrial institutions, 
frequent intercourse between the races, the 
construction of rallways and other public 
works, are producing admirable for 
the better among the tribes. The colony has 
been gradually enlarged by annexations, the 
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latest of which are Griqualand West, annexed 


Ps - aL in wens eee Tanmnlsaan caer +AnAm zis 


was much discussed. The terrible fire at the 
De Boer’s Mine (July) resulted in great loss of 
life. See GriguaLanp West, KIMBERLEY, 
WaLFiscH Bay, TRANSKEIAN TERRITORIES, 
DramonpD FiEvpDs, OstRICH FARMING, COLONIAL 
Wines, etc., etc. For Ministry, etc, see 
DipLomatic. Consult “ The Cape ot Good Hope 
General Directory and Guide Book,” ‘87, 
Greswell's “Our South Afmcan Empire”; 


‘History of th. 
Tarch ; etc. 

Cape Verde Islands. Lie 350 miles from 
Cape Verde, the westernmost point of Africa. 
Belong to Portugal, and form her most valuable 
dependency. Area, 1,650 sq. m, pop. 110,926, 
Capital Mindello, but principal town Cidade 
de Santiago. Coaling station, St. Vincent. 
Im about £230,000; exports about £50,000. 
Volcanic formation, very fertile; climate sub- 
tropical ; cotton, sugar, indigo, raised and 
manufactured; tamarinds, cocoanuts, fruits, 
salt, red coral, also exported People, Portu- 

ese and Negro. Consult ‘‘ Reports of H M's 

onsuls, 1882, Part vir (Cape Verde Islands) ” 

Cape Wines. See CoLoniaL WINES AND 
VINEYARDS, ed °87 

CapitalandLabour. Ihcse may be1oughly 
defined thus —Capital 1s,1n 1ts origin, the accu- 
mulation of the result of labour—the excess 
of production over immediate wants, and 1s 
capable of being used in the production of 
fresh wealth, and facilitating that p1oduction 
in an increasing ratio, and Labour, human 
exertion fora humanend Only the 1udest and 
most elementary kind of labour can exist on 1ts 
immediate produce, for any elaboration a re 
served store of wealth 1s necessary—the produce 
of past labour, from which the laboure: may 
subsist and provide himself with tools and 
materials, while his present labour 1s1n proce ss 
ofcompletion. In highly orgamsed communitics 
capital and labour are as a rule in the hands 
of sepaiate persons, not indced entuely, but to 
alarge extent. Arbitiation, and Cou ts of Con- 
cihation have been recommended, and tricd 
with comparatively little effect It may be 
doubted whethe: any remedy can be effectual 
which does not go to the root of the mattcr, 
and arrange for some means by which labour 
can become the owner of itsowncapital Some 
form of industrial partnership would appear 
to be the best way of securing this end The 
capital of Great Britain was estimated by 
Porter in 1840 at £4,100,000,000; by Levi in 
1860 at £5,560,000,000; by Mulhall in 1882 at 
so8 780/000, 000- These estimates give respect- 
ively £152, $195, and £248 of capital per head 
of the population. The estimates are made 
to consist of houses, railways, shipping, bul 
hon, lands, cattle, etc., merchandise, foreign 
loans, furniture, roads, works, etc. t 
Mr. G. Howell's ‘‘Conflicts of Labour and 


Capital.” 
tal Punishment. See ed. '87; and 


Execution by ELEcTRICITY. b 
Cardiff Gilanishen and Cwmtaff) Water 


Supply. ela of about 31 miles of water 
canduit pipes between Lianishen and Cwmtaff, 
for the supply of Cardiff from the Breconshire 
watershed, Was commenced about two years 
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since, and at the end of the year ’87 it was 
stated that the work had been practically 
accomplished. What 1s called the balan 
reservoir gt Rhubina was also about finished ; 
Blackbrook and Cefn reservoirs being nearly 
completed The upper section of No. 2, ot 
Owmtaff reservoir, was being constructed 1,000 ft. 
above Caidift level; Lianishen 18 150 ft. above 
the town; and Rhubina about roo ft. above 
Peniehen. The tedrmee will not be finished 
o: two yeas, Its capacity being some 300,000,000 
allons, while two piers, Nos. I and 3, will 

e made at the bottom of a drainage area 
of 4,000 acres The pipes above mentioned cost 
120,000, and the laying ove: £30,000. They 
ate 2ft in diameter, weigh about 1} tons each, 
are each 12 ft 1n length, and vary in thickness 
according to the pressure 

ar Dean Scec Deans. 

Carillion. This 1s a machine for playing 
tunes on a peal of bells, and 15 quite Sistinct 
and independent of the clock, with the excep- 
tion of the discharging Icver, which 1s released 
by the clock at any required time. The carillon 
then plays the tunes for which it has been con- 
structed On a peal of clent, representing an 
octave, as many tunes can be played as can be 
obtained in thc compass of say to E, or in 
whatever key the peal 1s. This, 1n practice, 
will be found to compiise a ood selection ot 
tunes Ihe greater the number of bells the 
more tunes, So that from a peal of fourteen 
almost any tunc can be obtained See cd ’87. 

Carlisle, Right Rev. Harvey Goodwin, 
DD, 58th Bishup of (founded 1132); b. 1818. 
Educated at Caius Coll, Cambridge; B.A. 
(1840), 2nd Wiangler and Smith's prizeman 
and subsequently Fellow of Caius. Ordaine 


deacon (1842), priest (1844), became ancumbent 
of St Ldwaids, Cambri ie (1848); Dean of 
Ely (1858) ; consecrated Bishop of Carlisle 


(1869) Hers the author of G:oodwin’s Course 
of Mathematics Ile was the original proposer 
of the scheme for cstablishing a ‘ Ohuroh 
House" (7 7 ) tocommemoiate H M’s Jubilce. 

Carlos, Don, Duke of Modena, claimant of 
the Spanish thione as heir to his father, 
Don Juan, successor to Carlos VI, b. March 
oth, 1848 Ilis mothcr 15 the Archduchess 

aria Icresa, Princess of Modena. He was 
educated in Austria. Don Carlos married the 
siste: of the late Count of Chambord. In July 
"73 he instigated a rising in the north of 
Spain, taking the personal command. He 
continued the struggle during the Republic, 
but was defeated by Marshal Serrano after 
Alfonso XII came to the throne, and retired 
(March ’76} to England He resided in France, 
but was expclled in 81 

Carlton Club The recognised club of the 
Conservative paity. All electiony are made 
by the Committee, twelve being a quorum; 
two black balls exclude Peers, heirs apparent 
to any peerage, and members of parliament, 
are balloted for immediately, other candidates 
taken in order of application. Ten members 
may be annually chosen by the committee from 
amongst the candidatcs, but 1n each case there 
must be not less than two-thirds voting. No 
special qualification fo: membership laid down 

the rules Entrance fee, £30; subscription, 
Lio 10s. House, 94, Pall Mall. 

Carlyle Society, founded in 1879, consists 
-f ‘Students adm e le’s works and 
desirous of extending his influence.” Mem- 
bers are admitted by paying a yearly subscrip- 
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tion, and they meet once in every month (at 
present), at Anderton s Hotel, when papers 
‘suggested by Carlyle s works” are read and 
discussed, some of them are also @ublished 
Number of members, 82 The society has 
erected a memorial tablet on Carlyle s house 
It hasalibrary andabranch at Montreal Pres, 
Dr Eugéne Oswald, Beco, H E West, Paik 
field, Willesden, N W 
Carnegie, Andrew, the ‘Iron King” of 
, where he owns rich mineral territory 
beyond the pueenEny Mountains, 15 a frequent 
visitor to England, and (88) in company 
with Mr Blaine and other friends, he made a 
four-in hand coaching tour from London to 
Cluny Castle, Scotland, where he took up his 
residence for some months M: C, who isan 
ardent politician, has assisted in floating sevc ral 
Radical newspapers, and in 87 published 
‘‘Triumphant Democracy,” a work which has 


had cow ay sale madi Brabant 
Carnot, Marie Francois Sadi, Presden 
of the French Republic’ born at Limoges 
August 1837. Heisagrandson of Cainot the 
organiser of victory under thc Ircnch conven 
tion, and 18 a civil cngince: by profession 
When only twenty years of age he cntercd 15 
a student the cole I olytechimique, and passed 
with distinction to «Scho | for special instruc 
tion in the building of 10ads and bridges 
During the siege of Pais (Jan 71) he was 
appointed Prefect of the Seine Inféneure ind 
as Commissary General gave viluable issist 
ance 1n organising the dcfenecs cf that Deput 
ment A month later he took his seat in the 
National Assembly as deputy for Cite dO: 
ranging bimsclf{ in linc with the Republican 
Leit, with which he consistently voted On 
the x6th of May 77 he opposcd the vote of 
confidence in De Broghe Since first 
elected he has sat continuously inthe Chambcr 
of Deputies at first for the Ccte dOr and 
later tor Beaune In 8 he tcok cffite in 
the Brisson Cabinet as Finance Minister the 
duties of which he also filled when M de 
kreycinet formed his Government in Jan &7 
On the resipnaticn of M Gicvy (Dcc 2nd 87) 
M Carnot was elected President of the Re 
public 
Caroline Islands Jhis auhipelago cr 
oup of islands, in all numbering five hun 
Seed lies to the cast of the Philppines im the 
Pacific Ocean, between lit 30° and: ° N long 
130° and 170° E These islands, first discovcred 
in 1543 by Lopez de Vallilobos, were nimed 
after Chailes of Spain, but thcy seem never 
to have been settled by the Spamards The 
Spaniards took formal possession of them, but 
appear only to have sent out missionalies 
e Caroline Islands are sometimes called the 
Mew Philppines, they measure about 2,000 milcs 


from east to west, but are chicily low lying | 
Senor 
are 


lagoons or atolls At Yap de 
acrtbed as the chief of the Carolines, e 
hills said to contain precious metals The in- 
habitants are generally of the Papuan race, and 
owe what civilisation they ale acquainted with 
chiefly to the American mussionaiics 
islands are prolific in tropical verduic 
cocoa-nut, the pandang, and 
everywhere, on the 
areca- m, 
pugar-cane, betel pepper, sweet potatoes, and 
several species of arum or taro, on the 
low islands 16 the bread tree The inhabi 


which ny be 
there 


tants are docile and hospitable, and are. 
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ruled by a number of small chiefs A grave 
dispute between Germany and Spain arose 
in the summer of ’85 as to the mght of 
possession of these islands The quarrel was 
reterred to Pope Leo XIII for arbitration, 
Geimany acquiesced in the Popes decision 
which 1n effect recopmised the ancient Spanish 
sovereignty but on behalf of the latter Govern- 
ment secured to the Germans special trade 
privileges in the archipelago Seeed 88, and 
moe fully 86 

Cascade Tunnel (Washington US) This 
great tunnel, which 1s on the Northern Paerflo 

ailroad was cut through on May 3rd, ’88, and 
the track laying was completed on the 6th, read 
for an immediate commencement of traffic It 
15.9 850ft long, 20 5ft high, and 16ft wide, for 
a single set of rails, ind was made to dispense 
with the Switchback 1:ailway, or series of 1n 
clined plines, over the mountains which had 
been worked by engines of the ‘ decapod type 
~ 10 driving wheels, and a two wheeled leading 
truch Lhe contract for the tunnel was tor 
2000 ox dolJjars On the opening of the tunnel 
allangements were made to lhght it by eleo 
tricity the powe: being obtained from a large 
witerfall at the cast portal 

Cascarilloes Ih« Indiinscf South America 
emplcycd in stripping the bark from the cin 


chenatrecs 

Cass c, Paul Granier de, wis b at Paris 
Tc nd 1843 = Joutnaltst and politician , 
6 a chic! supporter of the Victozren Bona 
J utist group) Ihis thetore 15 cf the intem 
perate crder and has frequently involved him 
in duels le fought in the Pranco German 
Wu and wes picsent at Sedan where he was 
tiken yrisonci Tic sits in the Chamber for 
the dcputment cf Geis 

Castelar y Rissoll, Emilio Sp.nish states 
min and criti In 183 one of the most 
cloquent Inning public men of Lurepe In the 
revolute nary movemcnt of 66 Castelar joined 
the Republicans Scr: ino quelle d the rebellion, 
and Sencr Cistclar narrowly escaped with his 
hfe taking icfuge in Geneva =At the elections 
of 68 Senor Castela fcund himsclf in a hope 
less minonty im the Constituent Cortes e 
opposed a icturn cf the monarchical govern 
ment On the tbdic ition cf King Amadco he 
became Minister fer Fercpn Afiairs, and in 
73 he wis choscn President of the Cortes, 
and subs quently President of the Exeoutive 
Power At this time wai was raging in the 
Biscayin provinces of Spain and Castclar pro 
rogued the Cortes indconstitute d himself sort 
cf{dictiter Ihe Cortes when it reassembled 
declined to piss 1 vote of confidence in him, and 
he withdrew At the accession of Alfonso XII 
Castelar left Spin for a time, but in 76 he 
obtained a seat in the Cortes as deputy for 
Madrid, though he has not held office since 

Castelar 1s a writer on historical, literary, 

and political subjects 

Castletown Capital of the Isle of Man (g v ) 

Castries Capital of 8t Lucia(g v ) pop 4,550 

Casual Wards are attached to the work- 
houses of every paiish in London They are 
intended for the relief of the casual poor—that 
1s to say, those pe: sons who are for the moment 
in need of a nights shelter, and who are 
theoretically to distinguished from the 
pauper proper 45 & 46 Vict o 58,8 14, says — 
‘The guardians of every union shall provide 
within their res ve unions such casual 
wards, with such fittings and furniture as the 
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Local Government Board in their judgment 
regard being had to the number of casua 
paupers hkely to requne ielief therein, shall 
consider necessary Further, by the Casual 
Poor Act, 82 (45 & 46 Vict c 36,5 4), ‘a 
casual pauper shall not be entitled to dis 
charge himself from a casual ward before 
nine oclock in the morning of the second 
day following his admission, nor before he 
has performed the work prescribed for him 
as in the said Act mentioned, and where a 
casual pauper has been admitted on more than 
one occasion during one month into any casual 
ward of the same union, he shall not be en 
titled to discharge himself bcfore nine o clock 
in the mOrniOg of the fourth day afte: his 
admission, and he may at any time during that 
interval be :emoved by any office: of the guar 
dians, o1 bya police constable to the wo1khouse 
of the union, and be required to remain in such 
wothhouse tor the 1cmainde: of the petitod of 
his detention Asa i ae Casual Ward, that 
ot Shoreditch may be taken The cisual poor 
on entering the ward at night have to undergo 
a bath e bathrvoms ate fitted up as com 
pletely almost as ina gentlemans house Hot 
and cold water are laid on, and a lift conveys 
the clothing downsturs to 1 bakery, where all 
the very smiil forms of life which bask in 
the garments of the cisuil suffer cuthinisia 
Upstairs there are two floo1s—onc for males 
the other for females Along eich floor 1 
passige runs upon which the cells open on 
either side J ach cell is a long lofty, narrow 
apartment, provided with a plank bed a¢lein 
straw mattress and straw pillow, while two 
pee are provided for bed coverings At the 
end of the ccll projects a 1ccess lighted by 1 
barred window = In this 1cccess 15 piled the ten 
hundredweight of stone which the ¢ auil his 
to break 1n o1de: to pay for the food lodging, 
and bathing he receives Ini pages as thirty 
hundredweight 15 a days work while in the 
casual ward the occupant cfa cell 1s frequently 
let off with seven hundredweight = If th 
casuals are weik o1 in ill health, ot women 
they are piven i small quantity of oakum to 
pick It is 1 mistake to supy osc that the worh 
is at all harsh or cruel for uny one but the lazy 
man Thc casuals are alowed to leave the wird 
on the second day after them entry a curly is 
$1x in the morning, so ‘1s to allow them a hette: 
chince of petting work ILhose practically 
familia: with the present system hold that the 
work test 15 raeuttielt nt he occupants of the 
casual wardare not, as a rulc, from the ranks of 
the deserving poo: = Lhe casual ward 15 unde 
the special charge of a committe: of the vestry 
Cathedral Statutes Bill, 1884 ‘Scccd 46 
thedrals The cithedial is the chief 
church of the diocese, in which the bishops 
seatis fixed In manycases English cathedrals 
were originally monastic churches, over whuh 
a bishop was set, in others the bishop 
having been set over a district, chose his 
own church English cathedrals were of two 
elasses—(1) Where the clergy were monks, 
(2) where the clergy weie scculai canons 
Gradually the dean grew to exercise greater 
power in his cathedral than the bishop, and 
Many quarrels ensued in consequence § After 
the su m of the monasteries by 
Henry VIII, the monastic cathedrals (Can 
terbury, Carlisle, Durham, Ely, Norwich, 
Rochester, Winchester, and Worcester) were 


remodelled, and the bishopnies founded by 
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Henry (Bristol, Chester, Gloucester, Oxford, 
Peterboio, and Westminster) were provided 
with cathedrals The last lost its bishop, but 
kept its dean and its position as a cathedial 
The cathedrals of Liverpool, Manchester, 
Newcastle, Ripon, and St Albans are of 
recent translation, and like other new bishop- 
rics, notably Southwell and Wakefield (the 
latter constitutedin 88), take as their cathedrals 
ancient pai:sh or collegiate churches 


Catholic Emancipation ‘Seeed 88 
Caucus, The, 1s a nickname applied in the 


fiist instance by Lord Beaconsfield to the 
system of political orgamsation of which the 


Birmingham Liberal Association 13 a a and 
in particular to the organisation c ed the 
National Liberal Federation (¢ v ) 

Cave Sir Lewis William, b 1832 Called 


to the bai (59), QC (75) After a successful 
professional c1ucer, he was appointed a judge 
of the High Court (8r) He was joint editor 
of the reports of the Court for the considera- 
tion of Crown cases 1cseived (61 65), and of 
Stones ‘ Practice of Petty Sessions e also 
edited the editions of Addison on “ Contracts, ’ 
and the same author 5 ‘Law of Torts ’ 


Cayenne A French colonyin Guiana, South 
America Arer 46697 5q m, pop 26 502 
C .pital Gayenne on anisland Separated from 
Surinam byriverMiaom Chief products sugar, 
coffee, cotton, cloves, nutmegs, cinnamon, red 
peppet etc Gold 1s worked tn some ae ay 
Administered by a Governor and Council = It 
1s a penal colony Lxports to France about 
8750 coo annually The capitil, Cayenne, 18 
much dicided by convicts on account of sts 
deadlyclimite but the othe: penal settlements 
on the Matont river we more favourably situa 
ted in thit 1espect (C iyenne (ot French 
Guiana) W1s first settled in 1604 


Caymans, The, a group of three islands in 
the British West Indices 150 miles north west 
of Jamaica of whith they are politically a 
dependency Lhe islands (Grand Cayman 
littl Caymin, and Cayman Biae) are well 
woodcd and pioduce much turtlh Area 225 sq 
m, pop 7 sor, mostly on Grand Cayman 


Celebes A Jarge island of the Asiatic archi 
pilago Arca 72,00 sq m, pop. about 
20000.% Part of the island 18 an “Outpost” 
of Dutch Indit, containing the towns of Me nado, 
Port Rotterdam, and Vi.ardingen or Macassar 
The 1cmaindcr bioken up into mtive states 
Ihe native princes recognise the authority of 
the Dutch who cxp Hed the Portuguese from 
Cclebes in 1660 Consult Wallace’s ‘Malay 
Archipclago, Pcnnys “Ten Years in Mela 
nesia 


Cell A microscopically small, semi: fluid, 
semi solid, primarily spheroidal body, which 
often assumes othcr forms, and which consists 
of a soft mass of living, contractile, colloid 
matte: (cell substance, protoplasm) and a 
central structure, consisting of a small, round 
1sh body, generally more solid than the rest of 
the cell—the nucleus <A cell membrane or 
cell wall may exist, as in most vegetable cells, 
or may be wanting, as in most animal cells 
It is the carlest anatomical and physiological 
unit, or as Haeckel defines 1t, ‘the organic 
unit of form, an individual of the first order ” 
The size of cells vames from 006 or ‘oo7 to 33 
mics mill Their shape 18 very variable. See 
e 7 
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Cellulose. The chief constituent of the walls 
of the cells of plants In the walls cellulose 19 
associated with water and with certayi mineral 
salts. This chief substance of the cell wall 1s 
secreted or se ted from the chief substance 
of the cell contents, protoplasm. In chemical 
cemposition cellulose 1s closely allied to sugar 
dextrin, or gum and starch’ All these an 
certain other bodies belong to the group of 
carbo-h The carbo hydrates are organic 
compounds made up of carbon (ca7 bo hydrates), 
and of hydrogen and oxygen in the proportion 
ator +z¢, the proportion in which these 
two elements occur in water (carbo Aydrat¢s) 
Cellulose presents differences in different 
plants and in different oigans Seeed 87 

Centigrade (trom cemtun: = a hundred, and 

radus = adegree) The name of one of the 
fhree scales used in thermomcters The 


freezing-point of water 15 on this scale denoted 
by 0°, the boiling point by 100° Ihe space 
point (0°) and 


on the scale between freczin 
boiling-point (100°), 15 caveded into zoo equal 
parts, each of which 1s called a degree his 
thermometric scale was invented by Anders 
Celsius, a Swede (b at Upsala 1761, d 1744) 
It 18 1n use among almost all Continental 
nations, and 18 the only thermomctiic scale 
used in scientific investigations To turn the 
Centigrade record into the corresponding 
Réaumur tecord, the numbc: on the former 
scale 13 multiplied by 4, 1nd divided by 5 ey, 
100° are equivalcnt to 100 X 4—5 — 0° R 
To turn Centigrade into Fahrenhert; multiply 
by 9, divide by 5, and add 32 ey, 100°C ac 
equivalent to 100 X 9 —~5 = 180+ 32 = 212° | 
Central America, Undr this head are 
included the republis of Costa Rica, Guate 
mala, Honduras, Nix atagui, and San Salvador 
(For Ministiy, etc, of each, sec Di 1omatic ) 
—Oosta Rioa is govcincd by a President, a 
Senate, and a Chambe: of Representatives, 
each elected for four ycars by the “respectable 
inhabitants Constitution promulzated in 509, 
but frequently interrupted by pronunciamcntos, 
and practiually suspended fiom 70 to 82 
Aiea 23,000 sq m, cstimited pop in 86, 
196,270. timated revenue in 87, £541,523, 
expenditure, £525,994 I orcign debt, £2,000,000 
ape in °86, £707,530, exports, 4645,1C0 
exports, coflec and bananas Valuable 
metals exist 1n vatious parts of the country, 
and mining industry 1s making progress in 
87 there were 176 miles of railway and 390 
miles of telegraph Hiustory picscnts no facts 
of interest —Guatemala, governed by President 
and Assembly, each clected for six yeais by 
universal suffrage Arca 46,800 sq m , esti 
mated pop in 57, 1,357,000 Capital, Santiago 
de Guatemala (or Guatemale Ji Nucva), pop 
59,039 Revenue 87, $4,047,456 (dollai = 25 gd), 
ture, $4,633,285 ternal debt £905,290 , 
mnte debt, £678,400 Estimated value of im 


UES ele Mindi knstAih belt tg os alee seadoaoea o (69 
miles),was opened in’84 Army nominally 2,000, 
with reserves about 33,000 In 1872 a war took 
place with Honduras. in 1874 the Commandant 
of Guatemala having amprisoned and flogged the 
British consul nearly to death, was sa praOUee 
for five years and compensation paid. In April 
18§5 the President Barrios was killed 1n battle 
ivan unsuccessful attempt to unite the Central 
American States under his dictatorship.— 
Monduras is governed by a President and 
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Congress, elected for four years. Presen® 
President was elected 1n ’83, and re-elected in 


about £230,000, exports considerably in excess 
of imports, as a number of ‘Feld and silver 
mines are exporting a considerable quantity 
of bullion oreign debt, about £5,400,000. 
The loans were raised for the purpose of con- 
structing an inter-oceanic railway, but a small 
roportion only was expended for this purpose. 
y nominally about 32,000, mmcluding re- 
serves Prolonged civil strife, aggravated by 
wars with San Salvador and Guatemala, from 
o to 76, when exhaustion brought ace. 
ince ‘80 affairs more aceable n °’73 
Omoa was bombarded by the Bntish, to obtain 
redress for injuries inflicted on their subjects. 
In 8: similar complications with France were 


settled by compensation, etc — Nio @ 18 
governed by President, Senate, and House 
of Representatives, elected by universal 


suffrage Area 49,500 5q m_, pop estimated 
at from 270,000 to 400,000 Estimated revenue 
in 87 £678,659, expenditure £656,000 Public 
internal debt about £190,000, foreign debt, 
4,285,000, contracted in 87. Army about 10,000, 
including police and militia Exports, coffee, 
indiirubber, and cattle Railways and tele- 
giaphs have been constructed Scheme for 
inter occanic canal revived in ’79 §8The 
ticaty by which the United States took power 
to construct the sime, objected to by England 
in 84 United States legislature finally re- 
fused ratification (Jan ’85) —San Salvador is 
governed by a President, Senate, and House 
of Representatives, elected respectively for 
four years, three jears, and one year, b 
marricd mcn, or those who can read and write 
and suppoit themselves Ihe clections are, 
howevei, ficquently interrupted by pronun- 
qlamentos (giz) or military nominations. 
Area, 7,225 sq m, pop (’86) 651,130 Capital, 
San Salvador, pop 13,274 Estimated revenue in 
88 £546,104, expenditure {505,887 No foreign 
debt, intcrnal debt about 41,430,000 y; 
including militia, about 14,000 ar with Hon- 
duras in 72 and 73 Since then little worthy 
of note has occurred = See also PANAMA CANAL. 
Central Asia An almost obsolete general 
olitical designation for the Kirghiz, Bokharan, 
hivan, and 1 uicoman regions which Russia 
conquered and annexed between Fi and ‘85 
Previously it had been known as Independent 
Tartary Russia has divided it into two large 
provinces Turkestan and aspla, and a 
small one called the Government of the Bteppe, 
embrace the Semiretchinsk district, on the 
Chinese frontier The former comprises the 
Kughiz deserts, the old Khanate of Khokand, 
the country conquered fiom Bokhara, and, in 
addition, it conti ols the vassal states of Bokhara 
and Khiva tive centre, Tashkent, 
The latter consists of the Turkoman region 
between the Caspian and Oxus, tive 
centre, Askabad Turkestan was conquered 
from the Orenburg base, and until the comple- 
tion of the Transcaspian railway (g.v) in '88 
maintained communications with Russia solely 
by means of the Orenburg-Aral caravan route, 
1,700 miles from the Orenburg ren mey terminus 


to Samarcand. ussian Zakaspie) 
or the _pounisy be nd the Caspian,” was 
conquered from the Caspian Sea base, and the 


whole of it 18 now traversed by the Trans- 
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complex railway, which connects Samarcand | there 1s a garrison of some 1,400 troops and 
with that sea, thereby superseding the Oren-! a volunteer force of 760, with . strong. police. 


burg route altogether 
Central Provinces (India). 


etc , see DIPLOMATIC 

eg Magazine, The,” originated Nov 
1881, previously existed under the name of 
Seriéner'’s Monthly, which was edited by Dr 
Holland atson 


For Ministry, 


Present editor Mr Ruchard 

Gilder. The magazine, which has a large 
circulation in America and England, contains 
one or more serial tales, with articles on travels 
and subjects of general interest by eminent 
writers, profusely illustrated with excellcnt 
engravings (price 1s 4d) ‘‘St Nicholas,” an 
illustrated magazine for the young (monthly 
1s ), 18 published 1n connection with the above, 
and 1s edited by Mrs Mary Mapes Dodge Lon 

don office 26, Paternoster Square, F 

Cesarewitch Stakes See 11 RE 

Ceylon An island almost joined to the 
southern ea tea of India by a chain of 1cects 
and sandbanks called Adams Bridge It 192 
British Crown colony Arca2s 365 sq m, pop 
2,850,000 Divided into seven administrative 
rovinces Capital Colombo, Pop about 120 000 
ther principal ports and harbours are Pot 
de Galle (a port of call for all the luge lines of 
steamers plying inthe Lastern waters) ind Trin 
comalee Inthe mountains 1s Nuwara Eliya, the 
favourite residence of Furopeins Ihere are 
numerous other towns In the centre of the 
southern part of Ceylon 15 1n clev ated 1c gion, 
about 4,000 5q_m inextent, consistiig of table 
land, terraces, wind Jofty petks the highcst, 
Pedrotallagalla, attaining 8 80 feet 11cre was 
the last sti onghold of Sinhalese andepene nce, 
Kandy Itis now the scxt of much | uropein 
ente1 prise in coffee and cinchont planting ctc 
Hence the rivers of Ceylon descend None arc 
navigable except for boats Ihe largest is 
Mahavilla Ganga, which reaches the ser it 
Trincomalee he remainder of the islud 15 
low, thickly clothed with forest and jungle, hot, 
and unhealthy for Europeans = lhe chinate of 
the mountains 15 delaious und biacing = Vege~ 
tation throughout Ccylon is luxuiant Valu 
able timbers abound, teak, 1ronwood, s2it1n 
wood, rosewood, and miny others IJhree 
notable palms, the cocoanut, areca, and palinyra, 
are naturally plentiful, and arc largely culti 
vated They yield almost all necessarics of 
life to the natives Ihe palmyra gives timbel, 
fibre, and juice, which when fermented becomes 
ve toddy, * trom which arrack 15 distilled Ihe 
sugar called “‘jaggerce 1s prepired from the 
fresh juice The tauna, akin to that of India, 
comprises elephants, tigcis, bears, buffaloes, 
goats, swine, dcer, hares, dogs, jackals, 
monkeys, a multitude of beautiful birds, pio 
digious serpents and other reptilcs, ind 1 pio 
fusion of insects The pearl fisheries of Maniar 
Gulf are celebrated Ccylon his several valu 
able minerals — plumbago, iron, mingancse, 
mitre, alum, and salt, besides a gre it variety 
of precious stones—rubics, sapphires, ame 
thysts, garnets, and thecat s eye The Chinese 
formerly obtained kaolin irom eyion Admini 
1s in the hands of a Governor, who 
is assisted by an Fxecutive council of five 
members and a Legislative council of fiftcen 
Rehgion 13 mainly Buddhist, after which come 
fi sects, Mohammedans, and Chnistians 
ere are 1,827 government and aided schools 
There 18 a medica! coll Singalese almost 
monopolise the legal p ion =6. For defence 


The P gad defences are being strengthened 
Chief prodyption for export has been coffee 
till recently, now more attention 18 paid to 
tea, cinchona, cocoanut and other palms Grain 
and rice are cultivated, with cacao, cinnamon, 
caoutchouc, etc Manufactures hmited to native 
1equirements, including ironware, cordage, etc, 
For latest finanoial statistios see BRITISH EMPIRE, 
etc (table) Railways182 miles Crown lands 
are sold at an upset price of Rs ro per acre, but 
often realise much more of 
Singalese, then Tamils, Moormen (Arabs), 
Eurasians, 1nd Malays Fin opeans about 5,000 
A degiaded race, the Veddahs, occupies the in- 
terior, butisnotnumerous Histerycommences 
about 500 BC, when the Singalese, an Aryan 
1ace, first migrated to Ceylon from the Ganges 
valley lhey were tollowcd by the Tamils 
later Buddhism intioduccd 306 BC Portu- 
guese factorics estiblished in 1g05, seized by 
the Dutch 16,6, who werc disposscssed by the 
British inagy5 = In 1815 the Sing uke se kingdom 
of Kindy wis overthiown, and thé whole 
island formed intoa Crown colony Ccylon 19 
crammed with antiquities Consult Icnncnts 

Ccylon ITicchels ‘‘Ceylon, Fergusons 
*Ccylon, ‘Ceylon Handbook and Directory ” 
(Haddon & Co, London), «te 

Chadwick, Edwin, CB, b 1801, early de- 
voted himself to the study of economic and 
sinitiry gucstions  ITlais been cngaped ona 
numbc1 of Royal Commissions 1n connection with 
the adminieti ition of the Poor Law, and the 1m- 
a ovement of the sanitary condition of the people 

hiouphout 9 a and libotious life he has 
devoted himscelt to hygienic sctencce, in its appli- 
eition to local administ: ition fle was secretary 
to the old Poor Law Commission, {101m which he 
1etired on thc 1econstiuction of that body in 
Author of works collected undcr title § ealth 
of Nations,” cdited by Dr B W Ruachardson 


Ts) 

Chagos Archipelago A luge scattered 
group of coral ishinds in the Indiiw Ocean, 

cng a southwird cxtension of the Maldive 
rc up, 1,200 miles from Mauritius, and 800 from 

eylon A dependency of the formes, which 
supplics i Resident Magistiatc and police force 
Chief of the grcup ire the Onl Islands, of which 
Diego Garcia is the large st and most important 
It possesses a spacious hirbour, now used ag a 
witcring, Station for Austialian ind Red Sea 
stcameis Wholc pioup fertile, abounding in 
c »coanuts, fruit pigs, poultry, and vegetables 
Chicf product, cocor nut oil 

Chaillu See Du CiatLtiu 

Chairman, Duties of Ilhough there 1s no 
essential diflercncce between them, it will be 
convcnicnt to discuss separately the duties of 
the chanmin of an ordinary committee and 
those of the chairman of a public meeting 
Chairman of Committee It 1s best to select for 
this post a shrewd, methodical, clear headed 
man, who will not talk much himself nor allow 
others to talk much cither Huis tempe: will, 
of course, be good, and he will show no bias. 
He possesses a double vote,—one jn his tndi- 
vidual capacity, and one 1n the case of even 
voting, called the ‘‘casting vote ’ He had, 
however, better refrain trom exercising his own 
vote, as a rule, for it 1s not desirable that he 
should be open to the charge of favouritism. 
He must be a model of punctuality, beginning 
to the minute if the quorum of members be 
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made up Should a quorum not be present, he 
will have to wait till it 18 completed, although 
the exampl. of punctuality and regularity of 
attendance set by himself, cannot fail to have 
a beneficial effect in these respects upon his 
fellow members His first duty will be to call 
on the Secretary to read the minutes, and then 
to confirm them, the customary formula being 
put by himselfas follows ‘ Those who approve 
ef these minutes as a correct record of the com 

mittee a last proceedings signify so 1n the usual 
way, and then, “On the contrar The 
minutes having been confirmed, the chairman s 
next duty will be to see that all mattcrs arising 
out of them aredealt with After thishas been 
disposed of, he will take the points of the agenda 
paper, previously drawn up by the secrctary 

seriatim fhe has a clear distinction between 
a business meeting and a discussion forum he 
will not allow the members to talk at large If 
the subject under debate be of special import 

ance, he may at the outset fix a time limit for 
s rs—say three minutes cach,—and also 
intimate that he will not allow membeis to 
speak more than once to the same proposition 

It 18 desirable that all speaking should be 1d 

dressed to a resolution of some sort though 
this will often be a mere matte: of form When 
an amendment has been proposed the method 
of voting 18 peculiar as will be more usefully 
explained when desciibing the duties of the 
chairman of a public mecting After all the 
business on the agenda pipcr his been con 

cluded, the chairman may with the sanction of 
the committee, discuss matters which may cop 
up on emergency, butit this sanction to discuss 
them without previous notice be withheld then 
the chairman has no alternative but to refuse 
permission to the membcr who has isked for 
this necessary leave Ihe members of 1 com 

mittec must stand by thei chairm1in, ind should 
promptly put down any want of pic per respect 
to the chair, from whatever source it may wise 

If the chairman be 1 man cf tat and urbinity 

disrespect will seldom or never be shown to 
him, and he can contiol the couse of business 
without unduly iushing it ct without seem 

ing tointcrfere with membe1s justriphts The 
chairman of a con mittee usualy holds office 
for a year He will te clipible or not for ie 

election according to the rule adopted by the 
committee Whcethei or not he should be paid 
fo1 his services 1s 1 moot point though there 
1s good :eason to believe that all workers 
should be remuntiated and that pud work 15 
best Ihis considerition of course apples 
only in the case of committecs which mect 
constantly—siy once a weeh,—and for several 
hours at atime Chairman of Public Meeting 

Ihe promoters of a public meeting should cn 

deavour to secure a man of ,,00d social position 
and of localinfluence to preside but exceptions 
are sufficiently numerous to ferbid the liyimg 
down of any hard and fast rule In ordinary 
circumstances the chairmin must not himself 
speak much He has rather to control the 
speaking of others, to kcep them to the point 

aud to prevent them fiom speaking at necdless 
length He will take the chau by the vote of 
the meeting—though this 1s Simply a form — 
and get to business at once by bisefly explaining 
the objects for which the mecting has been 
summoned, and, should he feel so disposed, by 
stating in half a dozen sentences his own views 
on the matter—the presumption, of course, being 
that he is favourable to the purpose of the as 
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sembly Then he will request the secretary, 
or, in the absence of such an officer, will him 
self read letters of regret and apology from 
important persons, but only those likely to 
interest the audience Then he will call upon 
Mr Blank to propose the first resolution is 
having been done he will get it seconded 
[These matters are all arranged beforehand, 
including the terms of the various resolutions, 
This 15 the time when an amendment, if ey 
should be proposed, and the chairman shou d 
make a point of calling for one, should there be 
any hostility in the meeting This conduct 1s 
only what 1s due to opponents, and will impress 
the audience with a favourable sense of their 
resident s fairness Should no amendment be 
orthcoming he will ask other speakers to sup 
port the motion and he will then put 3t to the 
vote If acount of hands be requested, the 
chairman must appoint two scrutineers for each 
side from the meeting If the chairman finds 
that aspeaker isnot holding his audience, 
he should give him a hint as to time, but it1s 
far safer to settle beforehand how long each 
sptaker 15 to orate It need not be added that 
all big guns —like Cabinet Mimsters, for 
example—are privileged folk and must not be 
interfered with Should there be more than 
one resolution to submit to the meeting, the 
samt pro eduie will apply But what must 
be done in the event of an amendment being 
proposed’ The chairman must, 1n the first 
place see that it 18 relevant for instance, a 
mere negative to a proposition is not an amend- 
ment and should be ruled out of order But 
supposc that the amendment—the terms of 
whith should be previously handed to the 
churman—is valid, 1t will be proposed with a 
speech in support The chairman will then 
demand thit it be seconded Should no 
seconde: put in in appeirance it will fall to 
the ,:ound An unseconded amendment lapses 
ipso facto But 1f 1t be seconded, the vote 
should be taken without further speaking if 
possible for future specchcs would have to 
linge iwfaras wis pi icticable one for and the 
othe: against and this would open up an end 
less opportunity for talk and throw a mectin 
outof pear In voting the chairman must pu 
the amendment first If it be rejected it will 
then be compctcnt for another amendment to 
be proposed thcugh this 145 unusual and sa 
vours somewhat of «bstiuction But should it 
be catried the orizinal motion drops and the 
amendment becomes the substantive resolution, 
and as such must be put again It would now 
be in order to plopose another amendment, 
but this 14 a contingency which seldom arises 
In the cvcnt of two o1 more amendments being 
oflcred in the first instance the chairman must 
get nd of the first before he takes the second, 
onno iccount must he allow them to be pro 
posed and scconded and then voted upon, 
otherwise confusion will speedily become 
worse confounded Another matter of first 
rate importance 15 _ the kee of order in a 
public meeting Though the law of public 
.Mcetings seems to need definition by an au 
thority of repute, substantially the chairman 18 
| \ested with tull powers, the supposition beim 
that he 1s the tenant for the time of the hall, 
and any disorderly person or persons are in 
truders and trespassers Fortunately, the 
vast majoiity of meetings are passably har- 
monious, but should the chairman know, or 
have reason to beheve, that mischief is meant, 
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he should expheitly state in his opening ie 
marks that, while he will give every oppor 
tunity to legitimate opposition making itself 
heard by argument, he will not allow the peace 
of the meeting to be broken, that any one dis 
turbing the meeting will be named by him , and 
that should they, 1n spite of that warning, pur 
sue their unruly practices, he will have them 
ejected as trespassers This intimation, firmly 
but unostentatiously delivered, will probably 
have a salutary effect Should it fail to do so, 
however, the chairman wil]l have to keep a 
sharp watch on the disorderly persons, and, at 
the proper pass, caution them from the chair 
that if they do nat cease from troubling they 
will be turned out On the next display of 
unruliness he should direct the stewards to 
take the persons guilty of it out of the hall, 
using as much force as may be necessary but 
no more, and give them into the custody of the 
police It may be confidently predicted that 
only one such exhibition of rigour will be re 
quired Moreover, depend upon it the mecting 
will heartily support the chair in his efforts to 
keep the peace As the position of churman 
of a public meeting 1s a puiely honor uy post, 
2t 1s customary to wind uP proceedings with a 
vote of 8 to him his 15 4 matte: with 
which he has nothing to do ‘The vote will be 
moved and seconded in the usu1l way, and will 
then be put to the meeting by the proposer of 
it. The chairman will acknowlcdge the vote 
in a word or two 
of the Committee of Ways and 
Means A member of the House of Commons 
who performs important functions in con 
nection with both the poe and private busi 
ness of parliament c 16 clected when the 
House goes into Committee of Ways and 
Means, or Supply, for the first time in a new 
parliament, and he holds office until the dis 
solution of that parliament Although he 15 
nominated by the Government he 1s not a 
member of the Government, iny more thin the 
Speaker, but an officcr of the Hous: The 
salary of the officeis £2,500 aycar Ihe Chairman 
of Ways and Means usually presides when 
the house 1s in committec whether: on financial 
business or on a bill, but he miy 1¢qucst a 
temporary chairman to ict for him (sce PAR 
LIAMFNTARY PrRocevurr) His place 15 not in 
the chair of the Speaker, but 1t the t ible whcre 
the Clerk, who retires with the Speaker, 
has sat When the House 15 informed of the 
unavoidable absence of the Specrkcr, the 
Chairman of Ways and Means perfoims his 
duties, and exercises his authority in rel ition 
to all proceedings of the House 1 Dcputy 
Speaker until the next meeting of thc house 
and so on from day to day on the like informa 
tion being given to the house He my also 
take the chair as al Speiker, when re 
uested to do so by the Sperker, without wy 
ormal communication tothe House Among the 
recent holders of the office are Mr Raikes (now 
Postmaster General), 74 80, SirI yon Playfair, 
80-83, Sir A Otway, 8385, Mr Courtney, since 
"8 e Chairman of Committecs in the House 
of Lords 1s elected at the commencement of 
every session The late Lord Rcdesdale was 
first appointed to the office in 51, and re elected 
every subsequent session until his death in 
"86, since which time the Duke of Buckingham 
has year by year been chosen to 
succeed him The appointment is worth £2,500 
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Chamberlain, Lord Great. A State office 
of Breat, antiquity entirely distinct fiom that 
of Loid Chamberlain of the Household The 
Loid Gt @&hamberlain assists, in company with 
the Earl Marshal, at the introduction of new 
peers issues tickcts for the opening and pro- 
rogation otf Parliament, and sider of admission 
to view the House of Lords when Parliament 
1s not sitting, and sces to the fitting up 
of Westminster Hall for a coronation, the 
trial of 1 peer, or for any other great public 
ceremony He walks on the right of Her 
Majesty when she opens Parliament 1n person 
The ofhce 1s hereditary, and the duties are at 
Niger performed by Lord Willoughby de 

resby 

Chamberlain, The Lord In medieval 
times offices 1n the household of the sovereign 
ranked 1n dignity with offices of state, and were 
held by persons of the highest rank. The 
chamberlain w1s one of the most important 
of these domestic officers, having the general 
supet vision of the royal household above stairs 
The Lord Chamberlain of England still exer 
cises this supervision, and has the control of 
the cstablishmcnt attached to the chapels 
royal, and of officers and servants attached to 
the royal chambers, except those of thc bed 
chamber, over the medical men of the house 
hold ind he appoints the royal tradesmen 
He directs all great royal cercemonics, hands 
the Qucen to and from her carnage, all apph 
cations to ittend diawing rooms and levees 
must be sent to him, he supeiintends the 
roval wudiobe and thc jewel house at the 
Tower But he 15 oftenest heard of as a 
license: of theaties and plays His power 
of licensing thcatres extends only to the cities 
of London and Westminster, the mctropol: 
tan boroughs of Linsbury, Mat ylebone, the 
Cowe: Hamlets, Lambeth and Southwark, and 
those othe: pliccs within which the sovereign 
miy occis onillyicside =] Isewhere the power 
of licensing theitres belongs to the justices 
But the pitcnt therties (that 15, theatres 
licensed by letters pitent from the Crown) do 
not, cven In the wbove plices, requiue a licence 
from the Loid Chamberlin One copy ot every 
new ply, prologue or cpilogue, or new addition 
to an old phiy prologue or cpilogue, intended 
to be produced it any theitie in Greit Britain 
must be scnt to the | ord Chimbe: lain at least 
seven diys beforc it 15 first acted or produced, 
with wn account of the theatre wherc and the 
time when it 15 to be acted or produced, signed 
by the miniye:r Should it, cither before on 
utter the expiry of the seven days, be dis- 
wlowcd by the Tord Chamberlain, 1t must not 
be presented Itis lawful for bim to disallow 
it, 1f he thinks fitting “for the preservation of 
good manners, decorum, o1 the public peace ” 
sotodo very person engaged in presentin 
any piece before it has becn allowed or after it 
his been disallowed makes himself hable to a 
fine of £50, and the Jiccnce of the theatre in 
which the offence 15 committed becomes void 

Chamberlain, The Rt Hon Joseph, PC, 
MP for West Bumingham, b tn London, 
July 36 Educated at University College, 
and 1n 54 his father joined the firm of 
Nettlefold, the wcll known screw makers of 
Birmingham Mle also, 1n course of time 
oined the firm, and for many years devoted 

imself almost exclusively to business, his 
spare time being given up to the study of 
politics His first introduction to pubhe hfe 
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was in ’7o, as one of the leaders of the de 
feated secular candidates for the Schoel Board 
of Birmingham But in 73 Mr Chamberlain 
was elected chairman of the Board® During 
this period he was also a member of the 
Town Council, and was elected Mayor (73) 
His tenure of office was remarkable for the 
expeditious despatch of the corporate business 
On the death of his father he retired from 
the firm, in order to devote all his energies to 
public life To him also was due the transfer 
of the gas and water works to the borough 
authonties He opened a eet exhibition 
in the town, and was the author of the improve 
ment scheme which has entirely transformed 
the face of central Birmingham Hie was re 
elected Mayor in 74, and again in_ 75 n 
74 he opposed Mr Roebuck in Sheffield, but 
was defeated by a large majority About this 
perce his name was brought prominently 
fore the public by several articles he wrote 
for the Fortnight Re tee promulgating very 
advanced political and cducationil views He 
was chairman of the Education League and a 
member of the famous J iberal Association nick 
named later on‘ The Caucus ’ (q z ), though not 
so closcly identified with its origin and giowth 
asis popularly supposed = In1876 onthe rctire 
ment of Mr Geo Dixon from parliament Mi 
Chamberlain wis elected for Birmingham with 
out opposition, and has rcpresented the town 
ever since From 1876 hiscareci isto be t1 iced 
in parhament and on the public plattonm = In 
1877 he laid before the lhcuse an cxposition of 
the Gothenburg licensing system (gz) which 
he had personally scen 1n opcration in Sweden 
His advocicy of the scheme however pro 
duced no impression upon membcrs and Mh 
Chamberlain never icvived the subject At 
this period he sat below the gangwiy among 
the Home Rulers, with whese awpuations he 
Was supposed to have some sympithy Mr 
Chambcrlains carccer im opposition Was not 
a marked success, but he was acknowledged 
as the leader of the Radical puly, and much 
of the Liberal succcss at the gcneral election 
of 1860 was duc to the 01;,1nIs itions cst iblished 
all over the countiy on thc model of that in 
Birmingham , and when the I 1berals rcturncd 
to power at the heid of a large majority, it 
was felt that munistcrial distinction should 
reward the man whose influence hid not a 
little aided the victory Mr Gladstone offercd 
Mr Chamberlain the Presdentship cf the 
Board of Trade, with cabinet rank r Cham 
berlain worked hard at this department of work 
He passed a Patents Bill, and 1.Bankruptcy Bill, 
but an attempt to gripple with the question 
of merchant shipping was mct by a formidable 
and successful opposition Mr Chambcslain, 
during the land agitation in Ircland did not 
take such a promunent pait in the debatcs as 
was expected from a man who was believed to 
have strong sympathies with the minor objccts 
ofthe Insh members Nor when great forcign 
questions were bcing discussed did he often 
enter the arena of debate But whenever he 
apoke he went straight to the point, and early 
acquired a reputation as a hard hitter, and 
stands in the front rank of public speakers 
On his exit from ofhce (1885) he increased his 
reputation as a political leader considerably 
more than during the three previous years, his 
freedom from office giving him greater latitude, 
and he attacked Conservatives and Whigs with 
aimoat equal bitterness. He made a political 
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tour m Scotland, and by his remarks on dis- 
establishment there raised a storm which had 
doubtless much influence on the general elec- 
tion At Victoria Hall, :1n London, he declared 
that he would take no post in any government 
which did not include 1n its programme free 
schools and the creation of small tenants and 
yeomen farmers This speech created a great 
sensation, and was looked upon as a direct 
chalienee to the Whig element of the Liberal 
party r Chamberlain was elected for EBir- 
mingham at the general election of 1885, along 
with six Liberal colleagues He held the 
office of President of the Local 
Board until his divergence of views on the Insh 
policy of Mr Gladstone caused his resignation 
(March 27th 1886) He has since been a steady 
member of the party of Liberal Umonsts Mr 
Chamberlain was the origimator of the Reund 
Table Conference His speeches on the Insh 
Question were published in 87 under the aus- 
1ccs of the Nitional Radical Union, Birming- 
1am On the occasion of the Queens visit to 
the Prime Minister at Hatfield House in ’87, 
Mr Chamberlain was amongst the distin- 
guished gucsts invited by Lord Salisbury to 
mcect lier ey He wis subsequently ap- 
pointcd British Commissioner to the Conference 
it Washington for the settlemcnt of the dispute 
between the United States and Canada on the 
Lishcrics Question and agreed to the terms 
ct the ticawty which his becn rejected by the 
Amecan Scrnite Previous to his departure 
fo: America he visited Ulstcr, and delivered a 
scries of speeches on thc Home Rule problem, 
ind since his return he has addressed large 
patneune at Bradford Birmingham, and 
ottinghim In April ’88 M: C was entei- 
taincd at vhouse dinnci it the Devonshire Club 
He also spcke it Bar mingham inthe same month 
In Septembet Mr C_ dclivered sp veches at 
Bradford and Nottingham Revisited United 
States on the occasion of his marmage with 
Miss Endicott (Nov 15th) 

“ Chambers’ Encyclopsedia,” begun in 's9 
and completcd 65, undcr the editors ip of the 
late Dr Findlater 1s to ippear in 1 new edition 
(which will compiise ten volumes), Vol I bein 
published in March «and Vol II im Sept, ’85. 
The highicputation of this well known work will 
be cnhanced by the revision and ghee | of 
its ealsting articles, and its scope extended by 
the addition of many fresh subjects, contributed 
Ly mcn cminent 1n various branches of know- 
Icd.e Special attcntton will be paid to Colonial 
and American subjects Physical maps and new 
illusti itions 1a1¢ ilsoto beincluded Its stated 
thit the yrimary idea of the onginal work— 
info1 mation imparted in non professional Jan 
a to be strictly adhered to Editor, 

Patrick, MA 06, 339, High Street, 
I dinbui gh 

‘Chambers’ Journal” was established in ’32 
by the brothers William and Robert Ohambers, 
and 1s now conducted by Charles E Chambers, 
a grandson of Robert Chambers It publishes 
papers on literature, science, applied art, travel 
and adventure, and works of fiction , but political 
and religious subjects are excluded 08, 339, 
High Street, Ldinburgh 

ion of d, The, 1s a very 
ancient office, said to have been instituted by 
Wilham I_ It has been in the family of Sir 
MM Dymoke from the coronation of Richard I. 
1377), when 1t was decided against another 
claimant of the post in favour of him as lord 
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of the manor The duties of the Champion 
consist only im appearing at a coronation, 
openly challenging a demal of the monarchs 
right and title to the throne, and holding 
combat with the denier of such 1:ght 
Chancellor, Lord High, who 1s appointed 
by mere delivery of the Great Seal to him by 
sovereign, 18 principal legal adviser of the 
Crown, 1s by prescription Speaker of the 
House of Lords, and may act in that capacity 
even though he be not a peer, heis by virtue 
of his office a privy councillor, and as the first 
existing Lies officer of state he takes prece 
dence of all but royal dukes and the Archbishop 
of Canterbu e presides, if present when 
the House of Lords 1s sitting as an appellate 
court a) Shag of the Chancery Division 
of the High Court and of the Court of Appeal, 
and 1s one of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council Inthe absence of the sovereign 
he reads the Qucens Speech xt the opening 
and prorogation of pai liament and hc 1s always 
one of the Commission for giving the roy1l 
assent to bills He 1s visitor of all hospitals 
of royal foundation, the general pu dian of all 
infants, idiots, and lunatics and has the general 
supervision of all charitable tiusts His 
patronage 13 ve1y extensive IIc nominatcs 
the puisne judges ind ccunty court judges 
and, except fo: Lancashire he appoints the 
county magistrates, generally acceptunpy the 
nominations of the lords heutenant and the 
borough justices He 15 the patron of twelve 
canonries and over six hundred livings 
On retiring from office he receives a pension 
of £5,000 1 year, but in such case he commonly 
assists the Lord Chancellor and the Lords of 
Appeal in Ordinary in the transaction of the 
judicial business of the House of Lords 
Chancellor of Exchequer Scc 1RrasuRy 
Chancellor of Ireland, Lord, 15 head ot 
the Irish judicial establishment piincipal leg ul 
adviser of the Lord Licutenant, and cxercises 
in Ireland many of the powe1s which in F ngland 
are vested in the Lord High Chanccilor Lhe 
office may be held by 1 Roman Crtholic See 
MINISTRY 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 1s 
head of the office by which the Duchy estates 
the 1evenues of which uc paid over to the 
privy purse (scc footnote Royiar Famiry) 
are managed He appoints the magistrites 
for Lancashire, and is vice president of the 
Committee of Council on Agriculture (¢ v ) 
Channel Bridge Scheme Ihe Zimps 
(Paris), of May r7th, 88, stated that 1 scheme 
“for constructing a biidge over the English 
Channel had just becn completed, having been 
worked out by the Creusot enginecrs and M 
Hersent, ex picsident of the Society of Cival 
Enginecrs It continucd,—‘ The progress of 
metallurgy mikes the construction possible of 
an immense bridge, thuty kilomctres long, with 
a platform at a neler of fifty mctres above the 
sea at full tide, and supported by piles at dis 
tances of 500 métres ihe design, it seems, 
moludes four :ailway lincs besides a road for 
carriages and footpaths, whilc places of refuge, 
watch houses, and alarm bells, would be placed 
on each pile with a powerful light Fhe authors 
propose to construct the foundations by means 
of eon pecenes air diving bells, the depth of the 
Strait between Calais and Dover not being on 
an average more than from twenty-five to pyre 
nine métres, and in few places exceeding fifty 
métres The bndge would cost 800,000,000 
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francs, its metalhc weight would amount to 
2,000,000 tons, and it might be constructed in 
six years The Zemps added that the scheme 
was to be sAbmitted fo1 examination to an inter 
national technical committee, and afterwards the 
Channel Bridge Society would apply for a oon- 
cession to the French and English Governments, 
Prony wench; however, no subsidy would be 
ashe 

Channel Islands lie in the southern part of 
the English Channel, ro to 30 miles from the 
French coast Anciently an appanage of the 
Duchy of Normandy, they have belonged to 
England since the Conquest Total area about 
76 8sq m , pop 87,702 —Divided into two sepa- 
1ite governments, called Baihwioks, that of 
Jersey, and that of Guernsey —Granitic rock 1s 
the foundation of the islands They are ex- 
tremely fertile and picturesque Agriculture 
s lar gely curied on, fruit and vegetables being 
-used for export Industries are farming, 
market gardening and fishing Much cider 
is made Dairy tarming 1s a great feature, 
and the breed of cattle 15 celebrated The 
fishcries re important, embracing Jobster, 
oysters, and co Minor manufactures are 
curried on «and inteimediary trade between 
Britun France and othc: countries 1s consider- 
ible exports and impoits 1e1ching £1,500,000 
in British produce alone The climate 1s moist 
and mild —Each Bailiwick enjoys a kind of 
autonomy Ihc Crown ippoints a Lieutenant 
Governo: and a Bulift to each, and each has 
its representative legislature called the States 
The English Church isthe established religion, 
ind the islands are included in the see of Win- 
chester Relics of Norman custom suivive in 
the administiation Laxation 1s exceedingly 
light —The People ire an inte: mixturc of Fienc 
ind I nglish oth linguages are spoken, but 
the forme: 1s official —Jersey has no append 
izes Its aic115 78 717 1Icres, or about 453q m, 
with pop 52,445 It1s divided into 12 parishes 
Ihe capitis 8t Heher (30 ooo), situated on St 
Aubyn's Bay, on the south It is hilly, and 
most fertile of the gioup Some shipbuilding 
1s Carlicd on, and syenite 1s quarried and ex 
ported Iron and manganese exist —Guernsey, 
3o miles north te eee has attached to it the 
small isles of Alderney, Sark or Sercq, Herm 
Jethou Brechon, etc Together the area of all 
15 19 605 acres, 1bout 31 sq m_, pop 35,257 
They are divided into 10 parishts The capital 
1s 8t Pierre, on the east, with a good harbour 
Gueinsey 15 Icvel on the north, hilly to the 
south It 19 somewhat Iess fertile than Jersey 
Aldcrney 15 clevated on the south west It has 
no gocd hirbou, and 15 seperated from Cape 
Li Hogue by the dangerous Race of Alderney. 
Its 11¢115 only some 1,900 acres, and its village 


war has to be wholly defrayed by Britain 
Then separation fromthe French mainland 1s 
very recent The work of destruction 18 still 
going on, and it 1s argued that they must, in the 
not distant future, entirel che 3 sd Gonsult 
Ansted s and Inglis s “ glands” For 
Lieut Governors, etc , see DIPLOMATIC 
elTunnel [he eather lustory of this 
scheme has been hes Im previous editions 
During '87 but httle progress was made with 
it, owing to the continued opposition of the 
Government On Feb ath the pany as how 
combined (see ed '87) held an extraordinary 
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meeting under the presidency of Sir EW. 
Watkin, MP, and agreed to call themselves 
the Ohannel Tunnel 0o.—a resolution which was 
confirmed on March 11th The sec@nd readin 

of the Channel Tunnel Experimental Works B 

was moved in the House of Commons by Sir 
E. W Watkin, who pointed out that the Govern 


ment would always have the power to stop the 
progress of the operations On a vote being 
taken, the motion was lost by 153 to 107. On 


Aug 16th, when laying the first cylinder of 
the new Dee Bridge (gv), Mr Gladstone 
expressed himself in favour of the Tunnel 
emce On Dee 2and, at an ordinary meeting 
of the Company, Sir E W Watkin, MP, 
chairman, spoke in encouraging tones of thar 
prospects, and, afte: mentioning Mr Gladstone s 
ublic expression of opinion, pointed out that 
Mr Bright had written and spoken in their 
favour, while Lord R_ Churchill was onc of 
their shareholders He said the borngs at 
Dover were proceeding, the vcrtical dcpth of 
the borehole being 734feet he directors were 
authorised to make a call of 1s pcr share, to 
receive in advance the amount due on thc 
shares, and the 1eintroduction of the exper 
mental bil] next session was approved = Farly 
in 88 the Government intimated that thcy would 
oppose the bill On Feb 16th, 88, Col Hozier 
dehvercd an address at the Manchester Town 
(in favour of the scheme), entitled ‘‘ The 
Channel Tunnel from a Military and Commercial 
Point of View'’, at the same mceting Sir E 
Watkin, MI, told a story of the Queens crv 
pressed sympathy with the piojcct, when it 
Was mentioncd in the Prince Consorts time 
A Bi ese general meeting of the South Eastern 
Railway Oo was held on May 3rd, and approved 
of the Bill to authorise experimental works at 
the Channel tunnel In the House of Commons 
on May ath, Sir M Hicks Beach declined on 
behalf of the Government a suggestion trom 
Sir C Palmer that the explorations might go on 
to test the possibilities of making the subway 
In reply to Mr R Cookc in the House of Com- 
mons on July sth, Sir M Hioks Beach said that 
in all 600 yards of the experimental tunnel had 
been bored against the orders of the Boird of 
Trade, and 36 yards of the distance ain defiance 
ofan order of Mi Justue Day At prcscnt he 
did not see the necessity of permincntly dts 
abling the works, as suggested, but an inspector 
of the Boird of Trade would icport An inter 
Coa ondence betwcen Mi W II Smith, 
First Loid of the Treasury, and Si] Watkin 
was pasvenes in the Zunes of July .oth In 
the Hlouse on July a7th Su M Hicks Beach 
Said that the mspector (above 1cfeircd to) had 
that the works at the tunnel wee 
practically in the same condition as they weic 
eighteen months before Ou Junc 27th Sit F 
atkin moved in the House otf Commons the 
second reading of the Tunnel (Experimental 
Works) Bull, and was aupre ted amongst othcrs 
by Mr Gladstone 1n the course of a Icngthy 
debate The Bill was rejected by 307 to 165 
The full text of the report of Mayor , of 
the Board of Trade, was published in the Tunes 
of August xoth From this it appeared the 
tunnel! was about 2,103 yards long, having bcen 
increased about eight inches since December 
86. Uhe boring for coal on the Undeicliff was 
going on, the bore hole from the bottom 
of a -shait ne! goo feet deep and 18 1n 
in diameter, soo feet of which had been lined 
Statutory notice was issued in November that 
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next scssion appheahon would be made to 
Parliament for leave to bring 1n a Bill to con- 
tinue the exper:mental works at the tunnel 

Chantilly kormerly the seat of the Duc 
d@’Aumale, recently handed over by him to the 
Academy for the people of France It 1s twenty- 
six miles from Paris, and a beautiful domain, 
where the great Oondé received Lous in 
1671 Seced 87 

Chan Toon, Barrister atlaw, was b_ at 
Akyal, British Burmah, in 67 He was educated 
at Doveton College, Calcutta, and University 
College, London, which he enteredin 83 Two 

ears later he became a student at the Middle 

emple He was called to the bar in 88, and 
reccived the unprecedented distinction of Beinn 
publuly congratulated upon his successfu 
career aS a student by Sir Henry James on 
behalf of the Benchers Mr Chan Toon, during 
his studentship, competed for the eight princi- 
pal prizes open to Jaw students, and gained 
them all 

Chapter See Dran anv CHAPTER 

Chargés d Affaires Sce AmBASSADORS 

C ties. Ihe TOWwINe 13 a list of the 
principal charitable and philanthropic imstitu- 
tions having offices in Iondon, and being 
wholly o: in put dependent upon voluntary 
contiibutions lhe figures indicate the last 
reported annual receipts ‘Lhe jist does not 1n- 
clude charities with an income of less than 
41,0% a year, ot the chatitics connected with 
the City of London (sec City CHARITIES and 
City Gui ps) — Aborigines Protection Society, 
(, Broadway ( himbers, Westminste:1, SW , 
Actors BenevolentiFund (£28.2),( G Compton, 
8, Adim St , Adc) phi, Additional Home Bishoprics 
Endowment Fund ( won Ing: m, Arundel Hse 
Arundel! St , Aged Pilgrims’ Friend Soouety an 
Asylums (£9528), ec Society, J F Hazelton,Sec 
Asylums, W J ckson, 83, Finsbury Pavement, 
Aged Poor Society and Almshouses (41964), J 
B Coiney, 7>, 1itthe Buitun, LC , Alexan 
Orphanage, | Finch, 73 Cheapside, Alexandra 
Hospital for Children with Hip Disease, Mis H 
Mush 17 18, 19, Queen Sq, Bloomsbury, 
Augie Continental Society (£1634), Canon Mey- 
rick, Rev R S Oldham, 3 Waterloo Place, Pall 
M il, Annutants’ Homes, MissSheppard s L 1595) 
Mis Citdmin Jones, 27, Ossington St, Bays 
W ite: Architects Benevolent Sooet (47228), 
W H White, ») Conduit St, WanoverSq Army 
Scripture Readers and Soldiers’ Friend Society 
(410,530), W A Blakc,4, 11 falgar Sq , Charin 
Cioss, Arnold Fund for Widows and ig “op 0 
Cler en of the Established Church of England 
and land ({. 00), 57, Coleman St , Artists’ 
Benevolent Fund (41960), L Young, 23, Gairick 
St WC , Artists’ General Benevolent Institution 
(£5118) D H Gordon, 19, St JamesSt,SW , 
Association for Placing Orphans in Private Fami- 
hes, W Nassau, senr, 98, Cheyne Walk, S W , 
Association for Promoting the General Welfare of 
the Blind (£10,254), Col H Lewis, 28, Berners 


Red Hill, Surrey, Asylum for the Support and 
Education of Deaf and Dumb Children (£12,679), 
W H Warwick, 93, Cannon St,EC , Baptist 
Miss: memety (05900) Mission House, 19, 
Furnival Street, Holborn, EC (see MISSIONARY 
SOcIrTIES) Baptist Tract and Book 

(61375), Rev G Simmons, 22a, Furnival St, 

’s Homes for 


olborn, EC ; 
and Orphan Children (,6108,709), 18 to 26, Stepney 
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Causeway, E , Belgrave Hospital for Ohildren Secs, Rev H G Dickson, G H F Nye, and 
(£2255), s, Rev J Storrs,MA,andCapt Rev C A Wells, St Stephens Palace Cham 
W J topford, 79) Gloucester St , WarwickSq, bers, 9, Bridge St estminster, Ohurch 
Benevolent Society of Blues for the Relef of Per Extension Foreign Missions (£1241), Miss E 
sons Educated in Christ's Hospital, ther Widows Ayckbowm 27, Kilburn Par Rd NW, 
and Orphans (£1283) G Wilkins 85 Tufnell Park Church Extension Ragged Schools (Las 15), 
Rd Holloway Benevolent Society of 8t Patmek Mics E Ayckbowm 27 Kilburn Park fd ‘ 
for Educa Clothing Partly Feeding and Church Extension Winter Relief Fund (£6619 
Apprenticing Poor Children born of Insh Parents Miss k Ayckhbowm 27 Kilburn Park Rd , ay we, 
in or near London (£7111) F R Stokcs 61 Stam Ohurch Mission Society for Africa and the East 
ford St, SE , Benevolent or Strangers Fnend (4221 33°) Rev E Wigtam M A, Salisbury 
Booiety (£1887), B H Gerrans 52 Finsbu S Church of England Central Society for Pro- 
Pavement Bethlehem Hospital (£25 000) G v1 Homes for Waifs and Strays (£15,827), E 
Haydon Lambeth SE BiggssChantytoPmn de Rudolf, 32 Charing Cioss of 
ters (£6,424) P| S Hodson 20 High Holborn England Parochal Mismon Boouety (44919), Rev 
Booksellers Provident Institution (£2629) G H A Hall 2: John St Adelphi: Ohuroh of 
is ee - oe7 oP as England Scripture Readers Association (£9880), 

Clerical See, Rev Marcus Rainsford, Lay 
Sec I M Tilby 56, Haymarket Church of 
Sooety (£13264) Rev I W Matthews | England Sunday School Institute (£21,002), J 
Mercers St Shadwell Bmtish Home forIncu | Palme: Serjeants Inn Jleet St , Ohurch of 
rables (£13 530) R G_Silmond 73 Cheipside England Tem ce Society (£46789) Rev C N 
British Hospital for Diseases of the Skin kL ene 9 Bridge St estminster, Ohuroh 
Morton Daniel 61 Gt Ma:lbore St W British of England Temperance Benefit Soo.ety (£1433), 
aye te Hospital (£2 39) 1 Gardner Fndcll A B Hatding 112 Piliwe Chambers West 
St LongAcre British Medical Benevolent Fund iminste: SW Church of England Zenana Mis 
($2139) Se Di S&S Ehilliyps + Upper Berkeley slonary nage! (42€ 67) Secs J Stuart and 
St Bntish Orphan Asylum (£: 67f) A (cl Gh 5S Blak q Spot >4 kicet St , 

und ( 
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Mackensie 3 LinsburyCircus BrixtonOrphan Olmurch of Ireland Sustentation 2397), R 
for Three Hundred Fatherless Girls({ 1908 Nugent 3 Charing Cross Pastoral 
rs | Varco Buringt nRd Brixst n Brown Aid mociety (453 871) Sccs Rev J I Cohen, 
Institution for the Treatment and Study of the MA and My Gen Davidsen RI Falcon 
Diseases of Domestic Animals I I uchint C wt 3 Llect St Church Penitentiary Asso 
Douse BA Wandsw ith Rd Builders Bene ciation (£2675) Se 6 IKkev G C Campbell, 
volent Institution (£37) My Biutton 4 Ver Di F 1] Bnkctt ind Rev 1 Wodehouse 14, 
nontli¢« Bic mslury Sq Butchers Chantable ‘ork Buildings Adelphi Church Schoolmasters 
Institution (£5476) 11 J Thiljctt But} 1\ and Mistresses Benevolent Institution (47 3 8), 
Hall Buth lomew Close Cabdrivers Bene (1 W lery 4 little DUeins Yud Westmin 
volent Association (£ 44)) G S Muyhy 15 ster SW _ City Dispensary (Atsr5) IF Jj fr 
Soho Sq , Cabmans Shelter Fund({11 1 W Mor 8 CannonSt City of London Hospital 
H Macnamaia 1 Vict 112 Buldigs SW _ _ for Diseases of the Chest (41064 ) I Storrar- 
Oancer Hospital (£1:(3) W HH Hughes Smith 4 ITinsbury Circus, City of London 
Biompton SW _  Casss School ¢ Jcwry Lying in Hospital (¢ 3215) R A Owthwaite Cit 
St Aldgate, Central African Mission (£13 08) kd Oity ot London Truss Society (£5086) id 
Rev H Penney 14 | lahay St West Whittington — 35 ey Sq = City_Ortho- 
minste: Central London Ophthalmic Hospital | pene Hospital (41850) F Derénth 27 Hatton 
(£1479) W Abrams 36 Giiys Inn Rd uden Clergy Orphan Schools (£9914) Rev I 
WC _ Central London Throat and Ear Hospital W Gibson 43 LinccIns Inn Fields Colo 
(£1966) WK Kershiw C1i1ys Inn Rd Chamng and Continental Church Society (£46 034), Rev 
Oross Hospital (£1 ()) A 1] Kketde West D L McArdly MA, 9) Serjeants Inn, 
Stiind Charing Cross Cheesemongers Bene !icct St , Colonial Missionary Society (47344)s 
volent Institution £1239) 1 Kent 1€ Berough; Rev W S H__fkielden Memorial all, 
High St SE Chelsea Hospital for Women | triingdon St , Commercial Travellers’ Bene- 
(4 5878) A C€ Dwies Eulhim kd SW _ _ volent Institution (£11 313) J Kaincs 47, Fins 
Chelsea Royal Hospital Asst Sec JP) whing bury Circus _ Commeroial Travellers Schools 
Cheyne Hospital for Sick and Incurable Children (£14 487) If Lendon Zz Milk St Chcapside, 
(£4312) H White 46 & 47, Cheyuc Wall Chel Congregational Church Aid and Home Missio: 
sca, Childrens Aid and Refuge Fund (£1 57) Society (£38,71 ), Rev _ A Mearns, Memoria 
Ad S Maddison 32 Charing Cross S W Hall Farringdon St EC Convalescent Hos- 
dren s Country Holiday Fund (£9430) Miss pital for Seamen (£11,713) W I Evans, i aoe 
Neuman, 10 Buckingham St Strand WC _ tion of the Sons of the Clergy (£25,707), P 
Chine Inland Mission ( £20 221) B Broomhill, 2 Bowman, 2 Bloomsbury Place, BloomsburySq , 
4&6, Pvrland Rd Mildmay N_ Christian Col Country Towns Mission (£2644) G H Mawer, 
__1_, J Association for En fand (£7631) H D 18 New Bridge St, Ludgate Circus, EC, 
rown, 37, Farringdon St EC Christan COripples Home (£2694), Secs, E Bannister 
Commumity £2456), | Atkinson 28 Enfeld Rd 1nd Miss E Steinmetz, 17a, Marylebone Rd ; 
Kingsland, N , Christian Evidence Society Curates A entation Fund (£9285), Rev J R 
(¥ 1004), Re. T [I Waterman and Rev C L Humble, 2 Deans Yard, Westminster, Dental 
ngstr6m MA 13 Buckingham St Strand Hospital of London (£2262) J F Pink, Leicester 
Vernacular Education Soorety for India Sq , East London Church Fund (£17,055), Rev E 
($9646), H Morris, 7, Adam St, Strand, 9% Hulhard, 26, St ore: Axe, London 
s Hospital (£60,000), Newgate St, Mr Fences for Children and ispensary for Women 
S. S Dipnall, Ohurch Army (£6588), Rev W | (£8354),A Warner, Shadwell, E , East London In 
Carhle, 128 & 130, Edgware Rd , Church Asso- dustrial School (£2888), A J Gillbee, Lewisham, 
ciation (£2725), "ti Ruiter, 14, Buckingham , Kent, East London Nursing Society (£2012), 
St, Strand, Ghuroh Defence Insttation (£8964), | A W Lacey, 49, Philpot St, Commercial Rd , 
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Rast London Providen i Aarmmeratiem 1354) Hs Persons in London (£1825), F Graves, Greek 5t., 


Yor ‘3 Chapme Rd tal Soho ; House- Nan a 
era sea n, Southwark Bridge heoend 146, Maryle one d, Sy coulens 


Mesnson to <he Faken (£4189), Poor Asylum (£1474), E Gower, 6, St Benet’s 
addison, 32, aring Cross, Place, Gracechurc t, 
Maddsso Ch a ow P Gr urch |S EC, ines 
Um 4178), eoth, 32 ree an Open urch Assocation e 
Female Pend, Mild tane a theseen ‘tine tS B Vernon, 24, Bedford St, Strand ier 
Sohools (£7883) Peregrine Platt, Vine St, Female Normal School and Instruction 
Clerkenwell Rd ; Funsbury Dispensary ( ), Zenana, Bible, and Medical Mismon(£ 10,446) 
R Moreland, Brewer St , Goswell Road, 4500) Hamilton, 2, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, Wwe; 
oreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church Indigent Bhnd Visi Sonety (£635 (£6330), Ww ec 
of r Eagiand Teoma eee 69), J Bal a Peachureh lester, 27, Red Lion 
ci ba ig Hos ae (619,339) Girls (1446), Mis ervey Ho ocd: os 
B Winile, MA, Guilford Fnend of Cadogan Place, S W , Infant Orphan Asylum 
orgy Corp oration (67905), Rev H iene: (£16,538), H W _ Green, x00, Fleet St , Invalid 
ie eid Strand, G ers Trust forthe Asylum, Stoke Newington (£1513), Miss L 
Bind, H Wil Ison, 1, Poets Corner, West Moline, 187, High St , Insh acted 6067), 
menope W , General oe Servants Rev I, Keane, 32, Sackville St, 
Benevolent Institution (£1952), Jay Industrial Home, J} Mignon, x iy Copenhagen 
Sackville St , George Yard Bares a Sonocis St, Itahan Benevolent (S 950), 
and Mission (£1500), G Holland, etheh St, P y © doghett ai Old jewry, ee | 
Whitechapel, German Hospital (£9288), C’ Medical Mission an Hospital ($1481), Miss Looke, 
Feldmann, German Hospital, Dalston en 68, Mildmay Park, N , Licensed Victuallers 
cocsety of Benevolence and Concord (£2867), G Asylum A L Annett, 17, New Bridge 
Re stermoore, 14, South St, Finsbury, Gurls icensed Victuallers’ School (averages 
dly Booiety (£4840), Miss Wright 3, Victoria {cor} Grimwood, 127, Fleet St , Linen and 
Mansions, Victoria St , Westminste:, Girls Home collen Drapers Suk Mercers, Lacemen, mi 
of 1247), Mrs B Pearson, 2a & 41, Charlotte St, dashers, and Hosiers’ Institution (£5203), W 
rtland P] , Mra Gladstone s Free Convalescent johnson, 43, FinsburySq , preg tale Pope Fe p> 
Home for the "Poor, more especially of the East of P C Cootc London Aged 0 
London (£1316), Lieut Col Neville, Lhutzol ind, cen, ] W White °, Sackville St , Tondo 
Sheffield Golds dsmiths’ Banevolent Institution City Mission (£ 87,738) Rev R Dawson, Rev T 
(ea 6), B Maskell 15, Jlanover 8q W Gor %& Hutchinsen 3 Bridewell Place, New Bridge 
Boye Home (14,240), Licut Col GA Beity St , London clerical Education Aid Sone 
Pownall, 2., Cockspu: St, S W , Governesses (£2175) Lev Di Dyson, C olle gc House, College 
Benevolent institution (b 17,387) Cc Ww Klugh, St, Islington London Diocesan Home Mission 
saan pase St, ae Home and Regis (£8224), I cs J Silwey 121 Pall Mall, London 
tion Agency (£803), I S Wuren ) St Diocesan Penitentiary (£1867) Rev J H Amps, 
Stephens Sq, W , Great Northern Central Pirk House Haigh,1tc, N, ee Domeatic 
Hospital (£ 3608), W 'T Grant Caledoman kd Mission Bociety (£1421), ev k aT peaters 
Islington, Grocers’ and Tea Dealers Benevolent 10, Fitzjohns Avenuc, NW N audea emale 
Protection’ Sooie LL 5792) Powell 76 Iinsbury Penitentiary (67343), W L Pag e, 191, High St, 
Pave , Guys sfc (£35,062), H Willams, Stoke Newington N , London Female Preventive 
Southwaik , Ham Soup Kitoh hen and Hospice and Reformato Institution 8861) kK W 
(Sears), He HS frowa, Ham Yud,Gicat Wind Thomas, >», Luston hd , ndon General 
Hampstead Home Hospital and Porters Benevolent Association (about £ 3000), W 
Nursing ey 1199), R A Owthwaite,> 3 I Richwood, 3,Cheapside, London Homeopathic 
ington hpge ah ul Rd, Hampstcid Hether Hospital (£6344), G A Cross, a Ormond 
hanity to the Blind (£7180) M S S_ St _, London Hospital (451 451), G Q Roberts, 
‘Ga s Hos ital, Home and Colomal Whitcchipcl hd London Master Bakers zane 
Dipaal Soowety (£9735) rs Glovc1, Giay sInn and Almshouse Society (about £3241), F W. 
Road , Homes for Deaf and Dumb Child en (Zr1000 Blachith, €, Islcdon Rd, Holloway, London 
about), Miss H Ball, Stainer House, Padding- Medical Mission (1113), Cc W Priestley, 47, 
ton Green, W_, Home for Inourable Ohildren Endcll St, WC , London Missionary 
(se 48), Miss Colemin, 2, Maida Vue Homes (£124,80 ) Rev J If Jones, 14, Blomfield St, 
ebnates Association (£601)) Di N Keri, London W4l!l, London Orphan Asylum (£16,482), 
os Rd, Regents Ph, N W , Homes for | Ropers, -1, Gieat St Helens, Bishopsgate 
ttle Boys (£16 oa Benjamin Clarke, Lud St , London Philanthropic Society (£2455), W 
te Circus, EC , Home eac Sooiety for P Dvrvics, 17, ronmongcr Lane, Cheapside, 
Blind (42334) Mr Ralph, a ew Bridge , London Society for Promoting 
St., Homes of Hope (£2414), Hornibiook, omen et the Jews (£33179), Rev W Fleming, 
Regent Sa , Gra ‘ Inn Homes for Vigeone Inn Fields, London Young 
Boys in London (£48 - “Yl B Wallen, Women's Christian Association (£6222), Miss 
8, Duke St 2 Adelphi, we a for Working M hha ates 16a, Old Cavendish St, 
on 42 rimpton 2, n Hos (424,085), Streat ; 
Girls in London *( 423), J = dalen Ho (£: Streatham, S Wj 
sin. 


Weatminster Cham Hospital for Con- | Marylebone tion for Impro the 

sme and Diseases of the Chest (630,982), Dwe of oe eMac Olasses (£4005), 

H bbin, Brom yee Nar aa for asses (© R_ Stokes, Marylebone Rd, Mer- 

ss aa £0), — a? stnerby, ' chant Seamen s ors Tendo ae (£78 5), F. W Lae 
en ie a othe eps whinson, ar en meeps 

: t St Hospr 7 the vali pase Association Servents 


Byatem (£ baton) “HY Graham, Portland Ter | (£4911), SB eee 18 ree Bucking Seg St., 


Grats), AH ark, rye So Ohuldren | Strand, ae 7 : 
. far Ween t Ormon > ueen’s | ‘Asylum Gs ; im 181, Queen. Vi — 
ae enital 8833) mnop, tciia pe re, up 
Sq. W.; House ss ot Concnt toc ‘Distressed ers’ and Warehousemen’s Assomation ($1740), 
IIo 


ele 


Oba] 


W. T. Rickwood, 33, Cheapside, EC 
and Ohantable Fund 
1286), B Kershaw, 9, Fore St , Cripplegate , 
Ixtan Drinking FountamandQi°° ~ _" 
“  _ "__(£10,222), M W Milton, 111, Victoria 
St , Westminster , Metropolitan ag Sunday 
N Custance, The Mansion 


Fund (£43,416), H 
¥C , Metropolitan Hospital (£275,), 
polite here Brand. Eee L tc re 
an o110e Anage 14,43 
A Kestin, Centanan Metropohtan and 
Association for Providing Trained Nurses 
for the Siok Poor (or 7), Rev D Craven, 2;, 
Bloomsbury Sq , Mi dlesex Hospital (£ 15,213), 
F Clare Melhado, Mortimer St, Berners St , 
Midnight Meeting Movement (f1060), J H L 
Christien, 8a, Red Lion a Mildmay Conference 
Hall and Deavonesses’ stitutions (£32,7°7), 
P S Badenoch, Conference Hall, Mildmi, N , 
Ministers’ Friend Fund (£1111) the Secretary, 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon St , Mission to 
Deep Sea Fishermen (£15,041), A Gordon, 181, 
price Victoria St , Mission to Seamen (£24,(22), 
om W Dawson, RN, 11, Buckingham St, 
Strand , Miss Rye's Emigration Home for Desti 
tute Little Gurls (£3,078), Miss L Still, Avcnuc 
House, High Street, Peckhim Monthly Tract 
Booiety (£2008), ] R Mackcnzic Bridze House, 
Blackti1ars, , Moravian Missions (£46,6) 
G C Robeits, 29, ly Place Holborn National 
Benevolent Institution (£19,98,) 11 C Latrcille 
65, Southampton Row, National Hospital 
for the Diseases of the Heart and Paralysis 
har60), Capt F Handley 3 Soho “4 
ational Hospital for the Deformed (41°17), HH 
Canning, 234, Gicat Portland St Kepents 
Park , National Hospital for the Paralysed and 
Epueptic (Albany Memonal) (49271) B B Raw 
hngs; Wien Sq , National Industrial Home for 
é 


Orippled Boys (£4545) IF J Bovis Wii,hts 
Lane, Kensington National Orp Home 
(41973), TF L Cronk 2 Pall Mill SW 


National Refuges for Homeless and Destitute 
Obildren (£28,222), W Williams, 5, Gic it Qucen 
St, Holborn, National Sanatonum for Con 
sumption and Diseases of the Chest (£31109), 


C TI Cooper, 28 King St St Jamess, 
National Society (£17,141) Rev Jo Duncan 
M A, Sanctuiry, Westminster 5S National 


Society for the Protection of Young Girls (£>379) 
A M Gillham, 32, Sackville St W — Newport 
Market Re and Industrial School (£3970), 
Lieut Col B Buchanin Coburg Row 
Rochester Row, Westminste1 , Newspaper Press 
Fund (£3 87) Wwe a 55) otrand , News 
vendors Benevolent and Provident Institution 
($11,030), W W Jones, 28, Martin s Lane, Can 
non St , Nightingale Fund (435.6), HB Carti1 
,» Hyde Park Sq, W , North Eastern Hospital 
for Children (46881), A Nixon 27, Cleinents 
Lane, Lombard St, EC, North London or 
University College Hospital (£17,778), N 
Dixon, owe te St grea as ee 
m 508 3447), 1aske, 18, 20 
\ 22, Kentish fown Rd , North-West London 
Sheeblack Brigade and Home (£1545), C Burch, 
af: Marylebone Rd, Cdgwaic Rd Open-ar 
on (£1638), G Kirkham, 14, Duke St, 
hi j Orphan Working School (£ #8 36%), 
inch, 73, Cheapside, 0 of 
» Miss E SCRDOW IS) 27S ar ee 
ap IN« addington Green dren’s Ospl 
E4628) W’'H Pearce , Philanthropic Sonety for 
Reformation of Crimunal Boys (oH 865), J 
Jrevarthen, Farm School, Redhi urrey, 
Paplar Hospital for Accidents (£4789), Lieut.-t 


Adel 
J 
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Feneran, Post Office Homes (£5660), J. 
Avery, EC District Office, G PO , Providence 
(Row) Night Refuge for Homeless Wen, Women 
and Ohildres (£8944), W. F Jones, 21, City Rd ; 
Provident Association of Warehousemen, vel- 
lers and Clerks (£9806), € C Greenwood, 
8, Chespade , Provident Olerks’ Benevolent 
d (£6152), J] E Gwycr, 27, Moorgate 

St Provident Surgical Apphance Society (42726), 
a 12 nebury Circ 4 6 eg eee Char. 
otte s Lying-1n Hospital (£7295), yan, rg1, 
Marylebone Rd , Rag 4 School Union (£ ne 
J Kirk, Exete: Hall, way Benevolent Inst:- 
tution (£35,335), Wk Mills,57, Drummond St , 
Railway Guards’ Universal Friendly Sonety 
(£9912), S J Way, Reformatory and Refugee 
nion (£12,697) A J S Maddison, 32, Charing 

Cioss Rochester Diocesan Society (£ 11,996), May - 
Gen Carden, .€, Gt George St , Westminster , 
payel® 1cultural Benevolent Institution( £21,716), 
C B Shiw 26 Chalcs St, St Jamess,S W , 
Royal Albert Orphan Asylum for Destitute Ohildren 
(45516), Ix. Witherby, 6., King Wm St, EC, 
Royal Alfred Aged Merchant Seamen's Institution 
(67471) W L Denny, 58 Ilcnchurch St , Boyal 
Association in Aid of the Deaf and Dumb (£2360), 
1 Cole, 419, Oxtord St , Royal Oaledonan 
Asylum (£3322), T Inglis, Caledonian Rd, 
Hollow 1y Royal Cambridge Asylum for Soldiers 
Widows (£3875), Col J A Stewart, 20, Cock 
spur St SW, Royal Female Philanthropio 
Society (£1371), S Vanughin, 23, Lincolns 
Inn Ficlds WC , Royal Free Hospital (£7556) 


[ S Blyth Giiys Inn Rd C , Royal 
General Theatrical Fund (£2570), C J Davies, 
8, Catherine St Strand, WC Royal Hos- 


ital for Children and Women (£340 ) R G 

cstin Witciloo Bridge Rd , oyal Hospital 
for Incurables (£4 343) Andrc w, 106, Quecn 
Victorii St , Royal Literary Fund (£3645), A L 
Rob its) 7, Adclphi Jctrrice, Royal don 
Ophthalmic Hospital (£8 75), KR J Newstead, 

oul ficlds , Royal Masonic Benevolent Institution 
for Aged Freemasons and Widows of Freemasons 
(£35,940), J Lerry 4 Etecmisons Hall, Great 
Wuecn St Royal Masonic Institution for Boys 
(£1 54) L Binckcs €, L1eemasons’ Hall, Great 
Quecn St , Royal Masonic Institution for Gurls 
(Gav6 4), Boh OW Iledges, 5, ] reemasons 

all, Gt Queen St, WC _ , Royal National Hos- 
pital for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest on 
the Separate Principle Ventnor (£ 15,038) E Mor 

an, 34, C1 ven St , Charing Cross, Royal 

ational Lifeboat Institution (£ 36 970), C Dibdin 
14 John St, Adelphi, Royal Naval Benevolent 


Sooiety (£ 357), t J Wigsttfic, 18, Adam St, 
Adelphi, Royal Naval Female School (¢ 5352 
S Rayscn, 3. Sickville St, Royal Naval p 


ture Readers’ Society (215), Rear Adm H Cam 
pion CB Trafalgar Sq, WC , Royal Normal 
ollege and Academy of Music for the Blind 
(£13,280), Major C C FitzRoy, Westow St, 
Uppcr Norwood, Royal Orthopedic Hospital 
(42471), B Maskell, 297, Oxford St , Royal 
School for Daughters of Officers of the 


(£8350), G W Forster Sayed 
honey 
oty 


25,Cockspur St , 
ea-Bathing Infirmary for Scrofula only (£1 
J] T Walkei, 30, Chai:ng Cross Royal 
for the Assistance of Discharged Prisoners 
Lieut Col HT B Buchanan, 32, Charing 
Royal Society Pk the crave “ cas ha 
Animals (£25,897), olam, x05, Jerm : 
St James's” Royal South London’ Ophthalmic 
Hospital (412 1),C won n, St George's Circus, 


Southwark, es Oph - 
pital (£1926), 1. B.-Campbell, King William 


a 
4778), 
ross, 
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St., West Strand, St Bartholomew's Hospital 
average income £50,000), W H Cross, 8t. 
e Hospital (£20,737), C L Ipdd, Hyde 
Park Corner, Mary's Convalescent Home 
(£3335) Miss E Ayckbowm, 27, Kilburn Park 
oad, NW , St Mary’s Hospital (£17,578), 
r ah th Cambridge Place, Paddington, St 
ebone Female Protection Society (£109), 
G Scudamore, 157 & 159, Marylebone Rd , 
Bt Thomas's Hospital (average income £50,000), 
R A. Wainwright, Albeit Lmbankment, West 
minster, Samaritan Free Hospital for Women 
and n (64350), G Scudamore, 13, Lowe: 
Seymour St oitman Sq _, School for the 
Indigent Blind ( 10,635), Rev R P Stichland, 
St Georges Fields, Southwark, Seamen’s 
Christian Frnend Society (£2512), Rev G J 
Hill, 255, Burdett Rd, Commeicial Rd, F , 
Seamen's Hospital Society (£11,623), P Michell 
Shipwrecked Fishermen and Marimers’ Royal 
Benevolent Society (£28,185),W R Buck, Sailors 
Home Chambers, Dock St , E , 80016té Frangaise 
de Bienfaiusance (£2268), M L_ Iefevie, 1o, 
Poland St, Oxford St, W , Society (Incorpo- 
rated) for Improvement of the Condition of the 
Labouring Olasses (£66), A Ilumplicys, 9, 
Bloomsbury Mansions, Hut St,WC Society 
for Irish Ohurch Missions to the Roman Catholics 
(£15,869), W Parsley, 11, Buchinghim St, 
delpti, Society for Organising Charitable 
Relief and Repressing Mendicity (£18,178) C S 
Loch, 15, Buckingham St, Adciphi, Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, Rev 8B 
Waugh, 7, Harpu: St , Lheobaild s Rd , Blooms 
bury, WC , Society tor Promoting Christian 
Knowledge (£40,142), Revs W II Grove, 1 
McClure, Northumbeiland Av , Charing Cross, 
Society for Promoting Female Education in the 
East (68008), Miss Webb, .¢7, Vauxhall Bridge 
Rd , BSooety for the bhi, Wee of the Gospel 
Ladies’ Association) (4,842. 158] Bulloch, 19, 
elahay St, Westiminstcr , Sooiety for Promot 
se o1al Religious Services in Theatres, Halls, 
an ssion Rooms (£3135), © M Siwecll, 3, 
Bridewell Place, New Bridge St, IC, 
Booiety for Promoting the Employment of Addi- 
tional Ourates (Home Missions of the Chuich 
of England), (A350), Rev 2 G J)ced, 
Arunde! House, Victor ITmbankment, W ¢ 
Society for the Promotion of the Due Observance 
of the Lord's Day (£1284), Di J Guitton, «x, 
Redford St, Strand , Society for the Promotion 
of Permanent and Universal Peace ({ «59), W 
Jones, 47, New Broad St , Society for the Rehef 
of Distress (£5334), Sec, A Dunn Gardner, 23, 
King St, St Jamcess Squate, SW , Soorety 
for the Rehef of Widows and Orphans of Medical 
Men (£3193), J B Blackett, 53, Berners St 
Society for the Rescue of Young Women and 
(£5250), C & Lhoripe, 79, Finsbury 
Pavement i C , Sooty for the Suppression 
of Mondsoity (£2039), 8, Fisher St, Ked Lion 
Sq. ; a ana anor Arbor Association 
12,498) ers’ Daughters’ Home (£5143), 
KR Low, 5, Robert St, Adelphi, Ave 
Solicitors’ Benevolent Assooation (£5416), J] I 
Scott, 9, Cliffords Inn, 0 C , South American 
poowty (Ata 4 ),Rev R J Simpson 
MA, 1, Chifo:d’s Inn, Fleet St, . i 
? Ohurch Aid Bonety (£5175), Rev 
L$ Tugwell, 8, Adam St, Adelphi; Stockwell 


» 


Union (£30,484), Secs., Hartley, Iresidder 
occa ina Sonica: 56, Old Batley; 8 
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Ald Society (£7 W. Tresidder, Salisbur 
ds kleet £7942)» Nes Church Mission 


6581), Rev H Bloomer, 31, New Bridge St. ; 

e aime Bevel Pension Bomety of the Leer 
m (£sors), erry, 235, South- 

wark Bridge Rd , Tuskath Mianions Ald Gomety 
Un 


-ar...1WM 


St, Strand, WC , United Kingdom Railway 
Officers’ and Servants’ Association and Railway 
Orphan Fund (£6528), ] Salmon, 21, Finsbury 
Pavement, EC Universal Beneficent Society 
(£3419), G S Murphy, 15, Soho Sq _, Victena 
Hospital for Children (£4690), C Blount, 
Queens Rd, Chelsea, Warehousemen, Olerks 
and Drapers Schools for Orphan and Necesaitous 
Ohildren (£7109), | W Thatcher, 97, Cheapside, 
k C Wesleyan Home Mission and Con t 
Fund (£37,788), Rev J] W Greeves, Wesleyan 
Centenary Hall, eas ate, West London 
Hospital (£91.1), R J] Gilbert, Hammersmith 
Rd, W, estminster Hospital (£17,528), S 
M Quennell, Work Gurls’ a Soci 
(£1525), Miss F M Ansell, 138, New Kent Rd, 
SI, Working Ladies’ Guild (£1976), Miss 
Mackenzic, 217, Brompton Rd, S Ww , Zenana 
Medical College (£1470), Di G deG Griffith, 
58 St Georges Rd,S W _ Consult, for furthe: 
and tulle: information, Lows ‘ Handbook to 
the Charities of London (Sampson, Low & 
Co) om “The Classified Directory to the 
Metropolitan Charities (Losmgmans) 

Charity Commissioners for d and 
Wales @ Ihe Charity Commission was 
uicated by the Charitable Trusts Act 1858 (16 & 
17 Vict c 137) Four commissioners were 
ippointed, three of them pene. paid, and two 
at least of these three (one of the two being the 
Chicf Commissioner) must be barristers at law 
of not less thin twelve ycars standing at 
appointment No paid commissioner can sit 
in the House of Commons during tenure of 
office Ihc Board are empowered, ‘‘ from time 
to time, as they may see fit, to examine and 
inquire into all or any charities in England and 
Wales, and the nature and objects, administra- 
tion, managemcnt, and results thereof, and the 
valuc, condition, mangement, and application 
of the estates, funds, property, and income 
belonging thaucto Ccitun large ex ons, 
however: atic spcufied the Universities of 
Oxford, Cambridge, London, Durham, and all 
colleges or halls of any of them, all cathedral 
or collegiate churches, all buildings registered 
as placcs of worship, with the Registrar General 
of Births, ctc, and bona fide used as places of 
meeting for religious worship, Queen Anne’s 
Bounty, the British Museum, fmendly or 
bencfit societies, savings banks, institutions 
or societies for religious or other charitabls 
purposes, funds or property of miésionary or 
similar societics, and generally all undertakinge 
(independent or dependent) wholly maintained 
or carried on by voluntary contributions But 
this exemption ‘shall not extend to any cathe- 
dral, collegiate, chapter, or other cols "; 
the colleges of Eton and Winchester, however, 
were exempted by the amending Act of 185s. 
The secretary to the Commission for the time 
being 13 a ap aia sole, by the name of 
‘The Official tee of Charity Lands,” for 
taking and holding charity lands, and the 
Lord Chancellor may appoint any persons to 
be jomtly with the secretary “The Offical 
Trustees of Chantable Funds,” who must lay 
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their accounts before parliament yearly The 


J ction of the Commissioners has 
been tly extended In 1874 the Endowed 
Schools Act transferred to them (as fiom 


Dec gist, 1874) all the powers and duties 
vested in or imposed upon thc Endowed 
Schools Commissioners In 1882 the Prison 
Chanties Act (45 & 46 Vict c 65) empowercd 
the Chanty Commissioners, on application 


of the Secictary of State, to make schemes 


lespecting prison charities In 1883 the 
Municipal Corporations Act (46 & 47 Vict 
« 18, sect 3) empowercd them to hold, 


manage, and enjoy the propcity of certain 
dissolved corporations until they should make 
schemes for its admimstrition§ In 1883, ilso 
the City of London Parochial Charitics Act 
(46 & 47 Vict « 36) empowcted them to inquire 
into the nature, tenure, und valuc of all the 
property and endowments bclonging to the 
charitics mentioned in the § Digest of Parochial 
Charities of the City of london referted to im 
the thntcenth report of the Chiunity Commis 
sioners for Fngland and Wales and cvcry onc 
of them, and cvery other chirity the property 
or income of which 15 appheable o: apphed to, 
or for the benefit of, any push o1 part of 2 
parish within the City of Tondon o1 of any 
inhabitint o1 inhabitants thctrcof, ind the 
purposes and tiusts for o: upon which the 
same have heretofore been ot we now held o1 
enjoyed, ind to which the income therect has 
becn ot 15 now apphicd, ind to clissify the said 
roperty in two schedules —6 Tcclesristic ul 
Charity Propeity and § General Churity Pro 
perty , and to frame schemes for the future 
application and manayemcnt of the charity 
property and endowments under prescibed 
directions Christs Hospital 15) cxpicssly 
exccpted The Chainty Commissioners mal 
an annual report, which 15 laid before parla 
ment The present Chief Commissionea: 15 
Henry Longley, ksq,C BR, the second “ HH 
Alderson, Esq , the third, Ldward Stanley 
Hope, Fsq _, the fouith (unpaid) Jimes William 
Lowther, faq »MP_ Sec, Damel K Fearon, 
Gwydyt House, Whitehall, SW Sce more 
tully for functions of the Charity Comms cd 87 
Charity Organisation Society, The, ws 
established with the object of improving thc 
condition of the poor—(1) by promoting co 
taal among cxisting charities ind between 
charities and the poor law, (2) by sccuring 


—_—— 


due investigation and fitting action in 1 
cases, and (8) by repicssing mendiuity The 
Bishop of London 15 president of the Society, 


and there 19 a very influential list of vice 
sidents, which includes H RH the Princess 
oulse (Marchioness of Lorne), the Dukes of 
Norfolk, Northumberland, and Westminster, 
the Marquis of Sulisbury, the Exrl of Derby, 
Mr Gladstone, and othe: leading members of 
both political parties Ihe Socicty consists of a 
federation of district committecs, one or more 
in each of the poor law divisions of the Metro 
polis, and of a central council at which every 
committee 1s representcd The primary objects 
of the local committecs are to afford to charitable 
institutions and individuals an easy means of ex 
changing information and of working together, 
to prevent overlapping tn relief, and to secure 
the investigation of cases with a view to refer 
ring them to the proper quarter for assistance. 
In suitable cases assistance 1s given in the form 
of loans supphes information in regard to 
charitable institutions and questions connected 
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with the administration of relief Special 
committees pppouies by it report on such 
subjects as ‘Charity and Food, ‘! xceptional 
Distress, . ‘‘ Medical Rehef,’ etc It also 1n- 
vestigates’ cases of begging letter wiiting 
Organ of the Socicty, Charity Organisation 
Revie e, md othe: prpers are issucd Oen 
Office, 15, Buckingham Sticct, Adelphi, WC 
Charles I (Chulkcs  Litel Frederick 
Zepherin Louis), King of Roumania, b 1839 
When (1866) Prince Alexander John had been 
expelled from the sovcreignty of Roumania, 
King Charles ascended the throne He had 
formerly served as 1n officer in a regiment of 
Prussiin dragoons In 188: the Roumanian 
repiescntitives uninimously proclaimed him 
King of Rouminii, he had previously borne 
the title of Prince — His Majesty wears the 
Russian cross of St George, which he received 
from the Impcror Alexindcr II In 1869 he 
muncd the Princess Pauline Attilie Louise 
of Wicd, 2 lady of hterary capacity, who wmnites 
under the wom de plume of “Cirmcn Silva ” 
Charles I (Chailes Irederick Alexander), 
King of Wurtemberg, b 1823 He succeeded his 
father Wialliim I, and ascended the throne in 
1864 Inthe Austio Prussian wat, he tought on 
the side of Austria In 1866 he acknowledged 
Prussia is the he id of the North German Con 
federation, ind signed ite arty of offensive and 
defensive ulhance with thit power In the 
}iinco German wi (1870-71) King Charles 
Joincd the othe: German armies, and playcd an 
active put in the struggle Fle 18 connected 
with the Russian Impcrmal family by his 
miurriyre (1846) with the Grand Duchess Olga 
Nuolyewna, diughtar of the Czu Nicholas 
He 1s an officer in the Russian army holding 
the rank of Colonel of dragoons 
Charlestown Cupital of Nevis (q v ) 
Charlotte Amalia (ap of 8t phomine (7 v) 
Charlotte Town Capital of Prince Edward 
Island (7 v ), pop 11 500 
Charterhouse School, Go Founded 
1611 and until 1872 situated near Smithfield, 
London, on ground that belonged to the Carthu 
sian Monastery One of the nine great public 
schools of the Public Schools Commission 
Iwenty exhibitions to the Universities, each 
of the annual value of £80, tenable for four 
ears Chairman, Archbishop of Canterbury 
?upils, 500 Head Master, Rev W_ Haig 
Brown, LL D Motto, Dro dante dedi Alumni 
(some), Lhackeray, Grote, Blackstone pvcsley: 
j Chirlwall, 


Addison, John Leech, Ifavclock, rlwa 
Lord Liverpool, I llenbot ough, Steele, Milner 
Gibson, 

Cheese. Sceed 88 


Cheltenham College, Gloucester. founded 
1841 Itis a proprictary college ot six hundied 
and fifty shares, cach share entitling the holder 
to nominate onc pupil Jhere are three depart- 
ments —the classical, the military and civil, and 
the junior The Wylhe scholarship of £50 for 
three years at Trimty Oollege, Cam , 18 in 
the gift of Cheltenham he popue number 
about 500 Head Master, the Rev A james, 
BD (Jan 89) Among the alumn of Chelten- 
ham College are Sir Henry eva QC,MP., 
and the Rt. Hon John Morley, M P 

Chemistry, ’88 A few leading features con- 
nected with the progress of this science are 

iven A new base has been mentioned tn tea 

y Dr Kossel, of Berlin It has received the 
name eo, Analyses indicate the same 
formula as theobromine, but the substances are 
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not identical. Prof. Tho 
of the South Kensington 
discovered a new gas possessing remarkable 
operties They have called it hosphory! 
woride The best method for prepafation con 
sists in heating pentasulphide of phosphorus 
with lead fluoride 1n a leaden tube = It 1s 
ntaneously infammable Jhree new sulpho- 
0 des of meroury have bccn isolated by Drs 
Polech and Goercki, of Breslau, whereby the 
action of sulphurcttcd hydiogen upon mercuric 
chloride may be consideicd settled ‘‘A new 
Commercial Application of Oxygen” was the title 
of a paper read before the Socicty of Chemical 
Industry by M1 Thos Hetcher, of Warrington 
1n which he described the uses of hus compressed 
enfurnace Itisa spcciiland powerful form 
of blowpipe, with which compressed oxygen and 
ordinary coal gas 15 used, the oxygen being ob 
tained by Brin's process Ihe eal 2 od satis 
factorily supplics the nced hitherto fclt for a 
powerful source of heit undcr control It 15 
possible to biaze and make 1cpais in puts of 
complicated machinery without removal where 
armans handcan be gotin LUxperimcnts have 
shown the capability of the furnacc to fuse a 
hole in 1ron platcs of considerable thickness 
and it has bcen pointed out that a very serious 
aid to safe burglars has been thus offered, 
apart from industrial advantiges Before the 
same Society M1 A M Chance read an 1m 
portant paper on the recovery of sulphur from 
alkeal waste Mr C his brought furwaid a 
process by which alkali makcrs can recover the 
whole of the waste sulphur of thei vats the 
only waste product being carbonate of hme 
During the ycar the {St official 1cport, by Dr 
W J Russcll and Capt Abney, on the effect of 
light on water coloura wisissued At the Bath 
mecting of the Bntish Association (9 7) anim 
portant paper was icad by Prof I oster on 
‘Chemacal Problems presented by Living Bodies ’ 
in which he suggested sevcral points for chem! 
cal investigation, which may yield fruit Prof 
Emerson Ke nolds also cxhuibitcd there a new 
6 substance the first well defined com 
pound in which silicon 15 exclusively united 
with the utoEe n of amidic groups He also 
showed a number of new siheon compounds of a 
newtype Ihe position acupisd by chemical 
science in iclation to the Stitc has attracted 
attention from thosc interested inthe question, 
and ithas been much discussed Prof Dunstan, 
atthe British Association, presented ireport 
of the committce on the teaching of chemistry 
Amon an aera ot pul lished have been — 
“Conditions of the Lvolution cf Gases fiom 
Homogencous Iiquids, by Mi V H Veley, 
“On the Specific Resistance of Mercury By 
Messrs Glazebrook and Fitzpatrick, ‘*Combus 
tion in Dried Oxygen, by Mr He B Baker, 
while Piofs Liverng and Dewar, and Profs 
Ramsay and Young, have icspectively con 
tinued and published accounts of further re 
searches on the ullia violct spectra, and on 
evapolation and dissociation 
érif Pasha, statesman, b at Constant: 
nople, of an old and noble Mussulmin family 
Hc studied at Paris as a pupil of the Egyptian 
Mission maintained in Fiance by the F fe tian 
Government, and passed through the ihitary 
School of Saint-Cyr, He seturned to Egypt in 
844. At the accession of Said Pasha he en 
tered the army, and was successively promoted 
to the rank of Pasha. In ’57 he entered the 
administration, and became Minister of Foreign 


and Mr Rodger, 
1ence Schools, have 
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Affairs Under the Government of Ismail 
Pasha he filled the posts of Minister of the 


Interior, peretea Affars, and Public Instruc- 
tion In 67 he was raised to the post of 
President of the Grand Council of Justice, 


In 68 he took the portfoho of the Intenor, 
with the Presidency of the Council of Ministers 


In 65, '67, 68, he was made Regent of 
Fgy pt by Ismail Pasha, when this Prince went 
abroad Under the government of Tewfik 


Pasha, Chcrif Pasha became Prime Minister of 
Egypt, but resigned ( 84), in consequence of his 
disapproval of the abandonment of the Soudan. 
He is a Grand Officer of the Legion of Honour. 
Chess Some doubt exists as to the 
of this ingenious game, and whilst several 
authorities attribute its invention to the 
Chinese, others ascribe it to the Hindoos, and 
Su Wilham Jones says, ‘‘We may be satisfied 
with the testimony o the Persians, who unani- 
mously agree that 1t was imported from the 
west of India in the sixth centu It seems 
to have been immemorially known in Hindostan 
by the name of chaturanga—: ¢ , ‘‘the four angas 
o: members of an army It was introduce 
into Spain by the Saracens in the eighth cen- 
tury and gradually camc into play throughout 
Fuiope, but the date of its introduction into 
England 15 not precisely known, although it 
1s recorded that Canute took part in a game 
m 1028 Tamerlane is said to have greatly 
impioved it 1n or about the yea1 1400, and in 
1474 Caxton published ‘ The Game and Playe of 
the Chesse ° Yor the promotion of Chess, olubs 
arc m earstence all over the thiee kingdoms, 
the parent souiety being the Bntish Chess 
Association, which wis originally formed undet 
the title of the Yorkshue Chcss Association, 
and took its present namc on Aug sth, 1857 
The first congress under its auspiccs was held 
at St James H[aJl in June ’62, and the laws ot 
the game were revised in the following py 
Dr Zukertort won the first prize at the Inter 
national Congress hcld at Parisin 78 Mr Blaok- 
burne gaincd a similar honou: at Berlin 1n ’81, 
and Dr Zukertort was cqually successful at 
London in 83, but in his grcat match with 
Mr Stentz, in America 1n ’86, foi the champion- 
ship of the world and 7% stake of 2,000 dollars, 
he was beaten by ten gimes to five, the 
lemaining five of the contest being drawn 
In the Masters’ Tournament of the British Chess 
Club which followed in the same year, Mr 
Blackburne wis victorious with a total of 64 
gamcs, Mr H Bird and Mr Gunsberg 
coming ncxt with five gimes cach Captain 
Mackenzie, New York, was awaided first prize 
of 1,000 miuks «at the International Chess Con- 
gress at Frankfort on the Main, in August 87 
and Mr Burn and M: Gunsberg shared first and 
second prizes at thc Masters Tournament in 
Decembe1 of the same ycar In the 88 com- 
petition for the Newnes Cup, Mr A Guest was 
successiul, with a score of ten games out of a 
ata twelve, his most dangeious opponent 
cing Mr Schott, captain of the Oxford team in 
the Universities Match, at the British Club in 
87 M: Gunsberg won the first prze in the 
asters’ Tournament at Bradford last August, 
his total being 144 games, Captain Mackenzie 
was second with thirteen games, and Messrs. 
Mason and Bardeleben tied foi third honours 
with twelve eames each Play in the 
Cheas Club dicap occupied a considerable 
time, Owing to various causes, and Messrs 
Blackburne and Gunsberg eventually dreided 
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first and second prizes, whilst Messrs Burd 
and Wainwright shared third andfourth This 
handicap will long be remembered as asso 
ciated with the sudden death of Dr H 
Zukertort, who at the time of the sad event 
occupied a prominent position in the match 
On the evening of the 19th of June, whilst play 
ing a game of chess at Simpson 4, inthe Strand, 
he was seized with faintness, and showing no 
signs of improvement, he was conveyed to the 
British Chess Club, and later in the evening 
to Charing Cioss Hospital, where he died next 
mornipg, without once recovering conscious 
ness, of cerebral hemorrhage Ihis brilliant 
chess player and accomplished scholir was 
born in Riga in 1842, and scived in his medical 
capacity through the Schleswig Holstein, 
Austro Prussian, and krancoGerman cim 


paigns 
Chester, Rt Rev Francis John Jayne, 
DD, Lord Bishop of Ihe sce, anciently 
eat of Lichfield was made a secparite diocese 
Henry VII in 1541, and has an income of 
Les His lordship the 33rd Bishop was b 
1844, and educated at Wadham Collegc, Oxon 
Was a Double Tunst inthe Finil Schools in 68, 
when he was clected lellow of Jesus Collcge 
Ordained 7o Curate of St Clement Oxford 
Subsequently Tutor of Keble College and in 7) 


appointed Principal of St Davids College 
Lampeter In 86 he wis picsented to thc 
Vie of Leeds, which he held until his 


elevation to the episcopil bench, 88 
Cheyne, Rev omas Kelly, DD, b in 
London 1841 Educated at Merchant Taylors 
School and Worcester Coll, Oxford FlIccted 
(69) Fellow of Balliol Coll and in 31 was 
appointed recto. of Iendiing Lssex In 84 
e University of Edinburgh confcited upon 
him the degiee of DD, and (85) he becime 
Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Holy 
Scripture at Oxford, and a Canon of Rochester 
Professor C 1s one of the most emincnt autho 
rities on Biblical exegesis, the most 1mpo1tant 
of his works being devoted to the prophecies 
and Psalms 
Chichester, Rt Rev Richard Durnford 
Loid Bishop of he sce was founded 1n 
1070, but had existence previously as far back 
as 681, under the nimc of Sclscy The 
present income 18 44,200 Hus lordship, the 
7ist bishop, was boin at Sandleford Berks 
in 1802, and is the son of Richard Durnfoid 
Esq He was educated at Eton and at Magdalen 
Coli, Oxford, where he graduated first class 
in classics 26, proceeded MA ag and gaincd 
a fellowship 30, 1n which year he w1s ordained 
deacon, and the year following priest His 
lordship was formerly rector ot Middleton 
Lancashire, 35 70, Hon Canon of Manchester 
546, Archdeacon of Manchester 67 70, Canon 
of chester, 68 70, and conscciated Hishop 
of Chichester 70, the same ycar receiving the 
degree of D D from his university 
A republic governed by a I resident 
elected for five years, to whom the exccutive 
power 1s confided, and a Senate and Chamber 
of Deputies, who form the Icgislature The 
Senate, of 37 membeis, 1s clected by the pro 
vinces for six D pean , the Chamber, of 109 mem 
bers, by the departments for three years, by 
electors possessing a small property qualtfica 
tson. The Roman Catholic 1s the state religion 
but all others are tolerated, universal an 
uitous education 1s given at the national 


. drea 293,970 sq m , pop in ’8s5fabout 
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2,527,000, capital, Santiago (pop 236,419), esti- 
mated revenue 1n 88 47,800,000, tare, 
$7,923,000 » debt (latest retuins) £18,413,78: 

mm 86, £9,956,000, exports, £10,925,000 
Tobacco growing and the pioduction of raw 
suk have been attempted of late years, but 
only with indifferent success Cattle breed- 
ing and shecp 1aising might both be profitably 
carnied on in Chih By law the army 
1s not to exceed 12,400, but in 1885 about 
17,000 of the national guaid were on duty to 
assist the regulars e army now consists, 
including the national guard, of 54,401 men 
(Fo. navy see Navies, Forricn) In May 
1880 the Peruvians werc totally routed by 
the Chilian army at Iacna, and in June the 
southern eee of Pcru was exterminated at 
Arici The Chilians then threitened Lima by 
sea, and a levec cm snasse took place Negotia- 
tions were attempted, but without result, ow ng 
to the exorbitant terms of peace demande 


by Chili In Nov 1880 the Chihan army 
landed at Visco, and in aan 1881 the Peru- 
viansS weic totally defeated near Lima, which 


was shortly aftcrw uds occupied without resist- 
ance After their dete it, and before the arrival 
of the Chilian troops the state of ananxchy was 
sogre tt that the foreign residents, to the number 
of 5 coo took armsto restore order The country 
rclipscd into 1 stite of anarchy, and a guerilla 
wi diiggcd on in 1881 and 1882, always to the 
disadvintoge of the Peruvians After various 
unsuccessful ittempts it negotiation, in 1883 
the invaders rece gnised Five who had been 
elected provisional president by the northern 
states ind 2 treaty anvolving the absolute 
cession of Iarapaca with its nitrate deposits, 
and the occupation of Aria and Iacna for ten 
years etc was provisionally igiced to in June 
About this time also after seventcen years 
of interiupted rclations, a treaty of peace 
between Spain ind Chili was signed After a 
considcrtble period cf civil war and anarchy, 
a constituent assembly was convened, which 
confirmed Iglesias in the presidency, ratified 
the ibove mentioned treaty, and cstablished a 

overnment, which wis recognised by Lngland, 

rancce Spain, ctc In spite of insurrections 
14, unst the new povernment, which rendered 
the pr ole ngation of the Chilian occupation neces 
sary iu ternal peace seems likely to be restored 
inPeru In Chit proper sincc the close of the 
wai nothing of especial ncte his occurred 
A disastrous flood occuired (Aug) in 88, at 
V1ip1iaiso causing dumage to property amount 
ing it was estimatcd, to almost a million 
dollars 

Chiltern Hundreds ” 

TARY PROCLDURE 

China ihe most populous, and, excluding 
Siberia the largest empire in Asia China 
Proper still more remarkable as the most com 
pact nitionality in the world area 1,298,000 
sq m, with a pop of 383,000,c00o—the higher 
fipnres being a moderate sa eae yea and 
30 ooo ooo less than the returns for 1842 The 
rest ot the empire (Manchuria, Mongolia, Thibet 
(gv), Jungaria, Last Turkestan), covering 
2,881 560 8q m, contains about 21,000,000 souls 
China has other clams to rank high in the family 
of nations besides her extent of terntory and the 
multitude of her pcople The industry of the 
latter and the antiquity of her history afford 
valid rasons for placing this country high 
among he nations of the earth. The t 
of Ch 
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1s most carefully organised A number 
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of boards or councils conduct business at the 
capital, Pekin, while thecightcen provinces are 
divided among a certain number of governot 
generals, who are assisted by 
provinces and the ‘‘taotas” of the uties A 
nineteenth province has been recently formed, 
out of the Central Asian tcrmtory, having 1ts 
scat of government at Suidum, near the Russian 
fronticr, inSemnuctchia The Manchu, or Tartar 
garrison, allotted to each important town, has a 
beparatc organisation, while the Green Flag 
Chinese army corresponds to our militia or the 
Turkish redif The Manchu army 1s computcd 
to number 324,000 mcn,and the Chine sc as many 
as 650,000 +=Lhe most cfficient force 1s, how 
ever, Li Hung Chang > gariison of Pechshh, the 
nucleus of which was formed by the men who 
s¢rved under General Gordon agunst the 
Taepings Iheic are arsenals at Nankin, 
nangbar, Tientsin, and other pliccs, besides 
a dockyard at Kiangnan = IJhe marine of China 
consists of a number of powerful gunboits 
namcd after the Jetters of the Gitck alpha 
bet (sce Navies, Forticn) The greater put 
of China 15 only very partially devcloped, and 
much bencfit 14 anticipated to native ind forcign 
tiade by the introduction of railways, to which 
the Chinese government secms at last to have 
reconciled itself (Lor history 66 87,5¢ee cd 68 ) 
In summatising the leading events of 88 it 15 
necess iy to puint out that facts and figuics is 
to the polhiticul and mateiial developments of 
this vast cmpuc are necessuily of a frag 
mentary and digomtced chiauter Such fiscal 
returns as ou obtunable arc mcomplcte, and 
the bulk of them cut of datc for ee i tical 
purposcs It may be stated briefly that, taking 
the year as a whole, the leading item of intercst 
to the world outside Chintu (sce Tumri has 
been the emigration question, which sul to 
some cxtent yemains open, as will be seen 
below —Imperial and Political On Jan stha 
mission of inquiry, consisting of ten members, 
sent to Lurope to mnvestigite recent improve 
menty in naval and mulitary science, 1cachcd 
Southampton, the places to be visited being 
London, Paiis, Berlin, Vienna, and St Petars 
bu It was iepoirtcd on May rst that a 
treaty with Portugal (ipparcntly refcrring to 
the settlement of Macao) had bec iatihed In 
August the Ausstan Offtcral Messonces (Lunes 
Aug 26th) printed a Ictter from Kuldja st iting 
that a plot to murde: the Governo: of the New 
Dominion had been planned by the soldicry, 
who had been ke pt si, months without then pay 
Lin Js1n Ian, the Peon In qucstion, Was 
warned in time, and as aicsult 30 soldicis were 
executed and 100 imprisoned in November it 
Was Icported that anangemcnts had been made 
by which Itahan travellers and missionaries in 
na wil not be requiucd to have theit pass 
orts stamped bythe P'rcench 1 mbassy at Pekin, 
ut may obtain the necessary 2isa@ at the Italian 
Embassy and Consulates © [his was looked 
upon at Rome as a rebuff to France, which 
country had exercised in China an undivided 
protectorate over Roman Catholic missionaries 
of all nationalities As to the Imperial family 
itself, earlier in the year the Pedin Gasette 
published a decree of the Emperor announcing 
the arrangements he had made for the future 
eee oes eee Deen of her 18) ne 
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Pekin Gavette the date for the celebration of 
the Emperor's marrage 15 fixed for Feb. 20th 
next, the formal betrothal was fixed for 
Dec 4th, and the final arrangements to be 
settled on Jan sth With regard to the ques- 
tion of tion, which may be said to have 
assumed a sem. political character, a determined 
effort has been made by the United States and 
thc Austrahan colomies to place severe restric 
tions upon the influx of natives of the Celestial 
Lmpne Without going into the question, it 
may be statcd that the opposition to this class of 
Immigi ition 1s urged on moial grounds a» well 
as by those working mens socicties who have 
then Jabour and their wiges to consider = It 
wis reported from Philadelphia, May 8th, that 
the United States Senate had ratifttd what was 
desuiibed as the Chinese-American treaty, pro- 
hibiting Chinese immigration Ihe Zimes on 
May 19th publishcd a summary of the treaty 
giving all the five clauses F1om thisit appears 
that the immig) ation of Chinese labourers 1s pro- 
hibited for twenty years, theie are a number of 
excc ptions in favour of those seturning having 
near rclatives or property in the States, also as 
to merchants, students, etc The question of 
indemnity foi those nativcs of China who had 
been the victims of outrige 15 dealt with, and 
the United States ig1ecd to pry befo1 e March rst, 
$9 the sum of 276,619,75 dollus in satisfaction 
of all clams Some hitch, however, occurred, 
jor it was tcpoited from Tientsin, Aug 3oth, 
that the Chinese Government refused to ratify the 
trcaty A Shanghar telegram (Philadelphia, 
Sept jth), stated that the discussion of the 
trcaty hid caused disturbances, and the Amen 
can official tesidence at Canton had been 
attaked Ihc American Minister: at Pekin 
telegraphed on Scpt 6th to the effect that the 
tic aty hid becn postponed for further delibera 
tion On Sept 7th the Senate passed by 37 to 3 
votes a Bill restricting the immigration As to 
Chinese immigration in thc Australan Colonies, 
although for several months during the year 
much cxcitement was caused at the principal 
ports, the mitta, so far as the British Govern 
mcnt 1s concerned, may be described as being 
in the correspondence stage New South Wales 
Icd the van in the movement, the Premier (Sir 
icnry Parkes) advocating a stringent policy, 
and introducing a Ohinese Restriction Bill in the 
legislitive Assembly at Sydney on May 16th 
the thid reading taking place with only verbal 
amendments at seven ocloch the following 
momimng Jhe Bill was retrospective, takin 
cficct from the previous May, it indemnifie 
the Gove:inmcnt for past acts, prohibited the 
Natur utsation of the Chinese, raised the poll 
tax from £1< to £100, and 1mposed other penal 
tics and disabilities This extreme action, 
howcver, did not commend itself to the Legis- 
lative Council, who declined to suspend the 
Standing orders to facilitate the ultimate 
massing of the Bull, the opinion apparently 
veinz that 1t amounted to a defiance of the 
Imperial perogative <A Bill dealin 
with Chinese immigration was adopted towa 
the end of ergy the House of 
at Wcllington, 4 Ihe whole question, how- 
evel, was more systematically dealt with by a 
eral Australasian Conference, which sat at 
Sydney at the beginning of June, the session 
lasting three days Asa t it was agreed to 
apply to the Secretary for the Colonies to urge 
the Imperial Government to enter into a treaty 


with China, in the meantime a draft bill was 
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decided upon, limiting the mapiieresion of 
Chinese to one for every s00 tons of shipping, 
abolishing the poll tax altogether, and prevent 
ing the movements of these peo le from one 
colony to another New Sout ales entei1ed 
into a separate agreement, that as soon as two 
colonies shall pass the Bill 1t will make its law 
uniform with theirs At Sydney, on July rrth, 
Lord Carrington, the Governor, gave the Royal 
Assent to the New South Walcs Act abovc 
mentioned, there having been amendments as 
to residence, registration, licences, and mining, 
the £100 poll tax was, howevc1, retained 
The oorrespondence on the matter was published 
from the Goveinment offices on Aug 31St 
Russia seems also to hve had some interest in 
this immigration question, for wceording to a 
journal published it Viadivostock (J 290265 
Nov gth) the Governor General of the Russiin 
provinces 1n the Amoor mide proposals to 1¢ strict 
the influx of Chincse, and to Icvy t capitation 
and income tax on all Chinese ind Core ins in 
the region The mul fiom Shanghu which 
arrived in London early in September brought 
statistics of emigration fiom Hon, Kong—the 
chiet 1f not the only port used for the purpose 
— from which it appeared thit in 67 noless thin 
82,897 Chincse emigrants suled being in in 
cicase of 18,000 over the previous yer, of the 
Inci case o coo Went to the Straits Settlements, 
sooo to the United States, and 35.0 to the 
Austialian Colonies The 7 zs0s it Moy 7th 
published particulars of an interesting report 
on the condition of Chinesc emigrants abroid 
drawn up by a spcaial commission of thice high 
Chincse officials Trade and Commerce Accord 
ing to the report of the Statistical Sccrctuy of 
Shanghai fer 87, the last issucd, the foreign 
tonnage entcred and cleted at Chincse ports 
during the ycar wis the lagest ever hnown in 
the history of the country —viz 2 199 (Er toms 
of which, in round numbers two thids was 
British, onc fourth Chinese and one sixteenth 
Geiman In 86 thc total tonnape wits 21 755,76 
and yn 85 it was 18 (5177) In cetton gcods 
while the 1mports of Fnglish and Ameiican drills 
fell off, that of cotton Jastin.s nearly trebled, 
being 636,649 pieces 1n 87 yrunst 214 ©°8 In 3¢ 
Cotton yarns formed about x per cent of ul the 
cotton goods imported, wd the dcvelopmcnt cf 
this trade has been extraordinary 523 114 piculs 
in 87 against 108,360 piculs in ‘87, besides the 
large quantities that reach the mainland from 
Hong Kong and Macao in junks§ The total 
value of the cotton yarn tiade is put down it 
over three millions stcrling—about onc eighth 
of the total forcign import trade of the country 
According to some of the Commissioners 
reports, the yarn fiom Bombiy 1s giadually 
displacing that from Manchester Ihe impoits 
of iron and steel largely fell off, but unmanu 
factured copper increased fourfold, probably in 
view of the new mint iequirements The 
increase in matches was very gieat, being 
2,276 863 grossin 87 against 559,117 gross In 77, 
while kerosenc 011 fell from 23,038 101 gallons 
in °86 to 12,015 135 gallons in 87 he two chicf 
were silk and tea The export of the 
former in 87 was about the same as in 86 as to 
uantity, but 5 per cent higher in value, being 
about £4,400,000 Theie wasa marked decline 
in tea, for although the quantity was unprecc: 
dently small in 86, yet 5 Perce less Ic ft China 
in ‘87, and the prices fell further Ihus, in 86 
the value was about £8,250,000, but in 87 1f was 
not more than £7,250,o0co—a reduction 1n value 
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of 12 per cent on a diminished er port of 5 per 
cent Straw braid, on the other hand, sprang 
up from an export value of £150,000 1n 77 to no 
less thang4g00,000 1n 87 =©6©The total trade in '87 
amountcd in value to £47,000,000, of which net 
Imports represent £25,500,000, and exports 
$21,590,000  Ihis 15 the largest total ever 
reached by Chima, the next year tn value being 
86 with £41 2x, o Lhe customs revenue was 
£5 000,000, but this included neatly £1,000,000 
for opium hkin duty, for the first tume collected 
by the foreign customs = Lhe relative import 
ince of the principal ports wall aippeu from the 
following —In customs revenue Shanghai 
contributed) {1,, ,»%x, lLoochow £560,000, 
{Ian how £52 «x, Canton £475,000, Swa tow 
Z x10 ovo, Ain Kiang £260,cor, Amoy £250,000 
louly inthe yo u_a special committee of caperts 
of the Shanghai Chimber of Commerce issued 
thei report on the decline of the tea trade, and 
recommended the despatch of intelligent 
Chinese to Indit ind Ceylon to study the 
methods cf cultivition J ater on the Canton 
Chimbet also issucd .ieport with a numbcr of 
recommendati ny Under dite Au, 4th, the 
C inten Chumber of Commerce wpe ued to thie 
various consuls with regard to the intericrence 
with tride practised by the kin officials , inthe 
Limes ct Au, 15th will be found an interesting 
aiticle on the medence of this tix, and on 
Aug 1&$th inothe: on the Bonded Warehouse 
Monopoly Ihe qui stion of the navigation of the 
upper Yangtse rcemuncd in open one till 
tow uds the end cf the you, but on Nov roth 
it wes reported thit the Government had 
girinted tthe permit to the spceciul steamer ot 
Mr Tatth t> ascend the tiver to Chung King 
As to railways, the fist annual report of the 
first linc in China wis issucd vbout the iniddle 
cf{the you The rulwoay runs trom Long San 
to Lung chon, ind ewes its existence to the 
hKupmpcoumincs tis ibowt 27 mics Jong, 
the gross receipts were about £1 ,ouc, the net 
profits £45) ind a dividend of 6per cent wis 
declucd cn the pud up capital, the nominil 
cypitul is £5 » bout i. quarter of which 15 
pud up There were syif€ first class and 
14€,333 second cliss passcn,ers carried, besides 
17¢ 588 tons of co, 81,543 tons of bricks, 15,566 
wkapes of menchuidise, and 4,occ, oolb of 
bine The raidway has since been cxteudced 
fiom Yung chong to Licntsin Details of a uew 
Telegraph Convention between China and the 
Greit Noithcain Compiny of Copenhagen and 
the Lastern Latensicn Company ol london, 
will be found in the Zimes of April pi Space 
forbids om gomsy into any detail as to the 
Internal affairs ofthis vastcmpne Withiegaid 
to the awful disister caused "87 by the 
Hoing ho or Yellow River bursting its em 
bankment and swimping the whole of the 
neighbouring country, in spite of the strenuous 
cfloits made to rcpur the breach, and the 
outlay, calculated at £2 000,000, the summer 
floods of 88 swept evcrything away, including 
about 1,000 labourers and 8,ouoft of tive: wall 
It 3s difficult to say wheie the disaste: willend 
In the meantime thc Government have thought 
propcr to severcly punish the local officials — 
As to Travel and Exploration, consult the Zunes 
of Oct 10th, 17th, and 27th, unde: the title 
Recent Lxploiations in I xternal China — 
The mail delivered in London on Nov ith 
brought a rtthat the Chinese Government 
had cntercd mto a contract with a f 
syndicate, Which undertook to restore and kecp 
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the Hoang-ho embankment 1n order for aterm of 

for £1,250,000, According to a missionary, 
no Jess than 40,000 families at Chow Kia-Kow 
were in receipt of official relief ForMinistry, 
etc b see Diplomatic Oonsul ‘The History 


of China, by Demetrius Boulger (3 vols), 
Archibald Littles “Through the Yang tse 
Gorges’ (88) 

Chinese Loan Seced 88 


Chitty, Sir Joseph William 15 the second 
gon of the late Mr omas Chitty, well known 
asalegal author Born in 1828 he was a dis 
tinguished athIicte when at Oxford rowing for 
his university, and acting as umpire at the 
annual contest until his elev wtion to the judicial 
bench He was called to the bu in 1856 and 
devoting himsclf to Chance1y wo1k, soon ac 

uired a large practice QC (1874) and wis 
the acknowledged leider of the Rolls Court 
At the geneial election of 1880 he was :eturned 
for Oxford City with SirrW Harcourt but was 
elevated to the bench in 1881 Asajudge Mi 
Justice Chitty15 dese: vcdly popular with the bar 

Oholera An exhaustive article on this w1s 
given in our edition of 188¢ (q v ) 

Era, The Jhis date fiom the 
ear in which Chiist was born = Acecrding to 
reek chronology, 11 ws the fourth ycat of the 

ro4th Olympiad, by the Romain Cuk nda it was 


733A UC 
dhristian Evidence Society | ounded in 
1870 by the Bishopof I ondon Ea] of Harrowby 
and others, with the conviction that 1t wis 
necessary to do somcthing to counterut the 
ed ab of unbelicf amongst va1iou classes 
ith this view sermons and Jectures we 
delivered in virious paits of the country tr icts 
gre circulated classes and examinations on 
Christian Evidences are held, and grants of 
books are given Beos, Rev IT [ Waterman 
C.L Engstrém , offices 13 BuckinghimSt WC 
C ’ of Denmark wis 
b 18:8 Ile 15 the son of the Jatce Duke William 
of Schleswig Holstem Sonder burg Glucksburg 
and father of the Princess of Wales the Tin 
press of Russia, and the King of Gicece He 
ascended the throne in 18¢€3 and succeeded his 
brother Ferdinand VII In the beginning of 
his reign arose the famous dispute about the 
duchies of pence wie, whirh by the Treaty of 
Peace of Vienna (1864) he had to surrender 
The attempts on the pait of His Majesty 
to act in defiance to the popular puty in the 
Par ent, in 87 seriously strained his 
relationship with that body He visited the 
ror William II at Beilin in August, ’88 


tianstadt Cuipital of Santa Cruz(q: ) 
Ohristie, William He Mahony, RS, 
Astronome: Royal, b at Woolwich aes 13a 
ounger son of the late Piofessor H 


hristie, of the Revel Military Academy, 
Woolwich, and formerly secictary to the Roy 
Society Educated at Kings Coll School, 
London, and Trinity Coll, Camb and becime 
a Fellow of hiscollege Graduited BA (1868) 
as fourth wiangle: Appointed (2570) chict 
assistant at the Royal Obseivitory Giccnwich 
He contrived and introduced sevcral valuable 
improvements in the scientific Bppol ate there 
in use, including a new form of spectrosco 

On Sir G Airy s retirement (1881), Mr 
Christie was appointed omer He 
is the author of the “ Manual of Elementaiy 
Astronomy,” 


rs to the Pi oceedings of the Royal Societ 
es the Royal Astronomical Society” ? 


and has contributed valuable , 
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Island. A small island, lat. 
r11°S, long 106° E Situated midway between 
the Sandwich Islands (N) and the Society 
Islands (S)} On June 6th, 88, Captain May, 
HM Jmperteuse, annexed, by authority from 
the Admiralty, this island 

Christ’s Hospital (Blue Coat School), London. 
Founded 1547. Gross income over £79,000, about 
#45 000 of which 1s devoted to education At 
Hertford there is a junior school and a girls’ 
school Admitted at age of from eight to ten 
Pupils in all 1 200 hey are fed, clothed 
lodged, and cducated free, and as acondition of 
admission it 15 requiued ‘ that their parents (if 
one or both be living) have not adequate means 
of educ iting and maintaining them’ Hosputal 
exhibition funds provide bitions to univer- 


sitics there are also the Zemes scholarship, 
the ‘ Moses Ihomson, “ Rowed, and “ Pitt 
Club cxhbitions ead Master, the Rev 


Richard Lec, M A Alumni, imong a numerous 
list may be noted Bishop Stillingflect, Coleridge, 
the poet, l eigh Hunt, Charles Lamb, Thomas 
Barnes 1 Inte editor of the Zimes See also 
Ciry CHARITIES 
Chromo Lithography ‘Seeed 87, and oon- 
sult ‘ lithogriphy (i¥4nan & Sons) 
Church and Stage Guild, The (founded 1879), 
1s a society of mcmbers of the dramatic profes 
sion, cleigyimen, and others, who feel 1t their 
duty to cnde avour, as far 1s possible, to remove 
the prejudices widely felt by religious people 
aginst the stae, and by theatrical people 
igunst the Church It sceks to promote re 
Beiois ind sccial sympathy between members 
ot the Guild and others and to assert and 
vindicate the tight of religious people to 
tikc pait in theatrical amusements whether 
as performers cr spectators oreen Church 
Rijoimcr Beo, Kev S D cadlam, 26, 
Alired Place Bedford Square, WC 
Church Anglican ‘See ANcrican CHURCH, 
Church Army A working mans Church 
Mission to working men, founded 1n 1883, 
ducetcd by a committee acting under the 
Council, amonyzst whom aie the two arch 
bishops and fourteen othe: English Br iheps 
There arc sso officer evangelists continually 
labouring for the Society, and four parochial 
missionaries The C his ro ooo regula 
communi int members Over 70,c0oo meetings 
uc held annuilly attended by over 5 000,000 
e1sons 400 adult conveits have been con 
med and over tooo ‘tre waiting to be 
confirmed, ovci £400 has been 1eceived in 
subscriptions and donations, and ove: £1,000 
locally, mostly in working peoples pence 
Office: evangelists ate sent to any parish for a 
period of not less than one weck nor more than 
one ycar, the usual stay being six months 
of the Society, Church Army Gasetie 


Hon Seo, Rev W Carhsle Headquarters and 
Traiming Home, 128 and 130, Ed 1& Road, W , 
Mission houses Homes 118, Fdgwaie Road 


Central Sec, Rev | J Chambers 

Church Association, The Instituted mn 
1805 to maintun the principles and doctrines 
established atthe Reformation, and to preserve 
the purity of Protestant worship in the Church 
of England, to resist all innovations on the 
order of the service as prescribed by the jomt 
authority of the Church and State, whether 
these innovations consist 1n vestments, orna- 
ments, gestures, or practices borrowed from 
the Church of Rome, ande 'y to prevent 
“the idolatrous adoration of the elementa in 
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the Lord’s Supper”; to resist all attempts to 
restoré the use of the confessional, and every 
exercise of that priestly authority which was 
put down at the Reformation eC A also 
seeks to vindicate for the raat their rightful 
share 1n all departments of Church life, and 
aims at the restoration to the parishioners 
of the election of churchwardens, giving to 
them a veto upon the appointment of incum 
bents by patrons, and the absorption of the 
ecclesiastical courts into the general judicature 
ofthe country During ’88the C A has given 
its support to the prosecution instituted with 
rh a to the erection of the reredos in St Paul’s 
Cathedral, and the alleged illegal ritualistic 
practices of the Bishop of Iuncoln Theie 1s 
no permanent President, but among the Vice- 
Presidents are the Marquis of Abergavenny, 
the Earl of Bandon, Lord Fbury, Sir Thomas 
Chambers, QC, the Dean of Bristol, the Dean 
of Ripon, the Rt Hon Lord Robcrt Montagu, 
J D Allcroft, ksq,etc Organ of the Assovia 
tion, Zhe Church Intelligences Chairman, 
Capt Cobham Seo, Henry Mille: Offices, 14, 
Buckingham Sticet, Stran 

Church Clocks Seeced 87 

Church Congress, The, 88 I[his,thetwenty 
eighth annual meeting, was opened on Oct rst 
at Manchester In point of numbcrs this 
Congress has surpissed all others 4 300 full 
members tickets weie sold he audicnces in 
the aggregate reached the enormous totul of 
80,000 President, the Loid Bishop of Minches 
ter JIheC C was established in 1860, as the 
outcome of the revival of the meeting of Convo 
cation (qv), which being proiogued in 1717, 
had remained silent for 135 yours = Itisagreat 
Counc! of the Church of England, but differs 
from Convocation by its meimbcrs being non 
elective, as any onc miy become a memlx: by 
payment of subscription It includes lay is 
well as clerical reprcsentatives The session 
was opened by a sermon by His Giace the Arch 
bishop of York The President dclivered his 
ope address onthe day following Jie main 
topics ussed related to Biblical Criticism, the 

ain Object of Revclation, Evolution, and the 
Manner in which Pcrpleaing Qucstions are to 
be regaided The Rev J.M Wilson read 1n 
instructive pape: on Historical and Scicntific 
Criticism and the Old lestamcnt, and the 
Church 1n Wales came in for 1 large share of 
attention A great and conspicuous fcature of 
this last Church Congress seems to havc becn 
the gicat unanimity which prevailed through 
out, and thc strong cnunciations of distinctly 
catholic teaching Amongst papers thit wee 
patie noteworthy ma c named one on the 

evival of the Monastic System, by Dcan Gott , 
Canon Luckock s Catholic Dectrine of the Inter 
mediate State, Mr Powells Church Hindranccs 
to Workin Men, and Canon Furse and the 
Bishop of Grahamstown s on Eucharistic Doc 
trine , as well as one on Positivism by the 
Right Hon A. J. Balfour, MP (7: ), Chief 
Secretary for leland, who also spoke at a 
working-men s meetin 

Church House e proposal to raise a 
fund for building a Church House for the 
manifold requirements of the Church as an 
organic body, but more apeaaly for Convo- 
cation, and for a Church ce, was o ted 
eurly in 1886 by a few clergy meeting at 

estminster, who had observed the urgent 
need of such a ee & Subsequently the 
Bishep of Carlisle, in a letter to the 
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suggested that the erection of such a House 
should be the Church’s method of celebrating 
the Queen’s Jubilee It was urged that the 
enormouggrowth of the Church at home and 
in the Colonies duiing Her majesty 6 reign 
he: giecat efforts in meeting the wants of 
the people, and in fighting intemperance, and 
the 1temaikable ievival of zeal and effictenc 
among the clergy, render such a thanksgiving 
memoilalsingululy appropriate An exeoutive 
committee was apporited and funds have been col- 
lected to the amount of £55,000 On keb 23rd, 
°88, a charter of il acbogar a was glanted he 
committee acquired in July, for a sum of 
426,500, as a site the freehold of a block of 
buildings, about an acre in extent, which is 
bounded by the south side of Deans Yard, 
Westminster, by Tutton Sticct, Little Smith 
Street, and to a large cxtcnt by Great Smith 
Strect Ihey hive iso expended o: agreed to 
pry 1further sum of £15,431 (miking a total of 
442,431), m1 buying up leasehold and other 
interests, che result being to give the corpora- 
tion possession of Nos 10 and 11 Dean’s Yard, 
ind trental of £96; per innum for cight years 
and ahilf indot Gtyofor the seven subsequent 
yous As icguds Nos 1215, Dein’s Yard, 
and 2, 4 ind 4\ Lufton Stiect, the leases of 
which cxpne it Chiistmis 193 , no steps have 
been yet taken to icquie the property In 
No 10:100ms hive been furnished as seoretary’s 
offices (Rev Ro Malburn Blikiston, hon seo pro 
fa), wind thice Lue tooms were used as com 
mittee rooms for the Limbeth Conference, 88 
Membership of the corporation (opcn to all 
memlits of the Church of Ingland) may be 
obt uncd by the innudl subscription of one 

uinct Lhe Rev J qn vicit of Winco- 

ink, Shcfficid, his offired to the council of 
the C FH his very valuable collection of books 
wid MSS, wcumulated during the preparation 
of the “ Dictionary of Hlymnology 

Church of England, The Established. 
Py “cestiblished 18 mc int the group of legal 
puvilcges and icsti unts imposed upon the 
Chuich of | nglind by its connection with the 
State The woid £osfablished, howevei, 15 
somewhat misicading The Church, which 
trom 1ts rclition to the State 15 called National, 
and from its doctrines (vide the Creeds), 
Catholic and Apostolic, recognises no estab 
lishment by legislative cnactment It 181n no 
sense a creation of parliament, having existed 
long before parlamcnt Its established simply 
by its antiquity, and as being the accepted 
Church of the nition — Its History and Oonstitu- 
tion It clans an tpostolic foundation, asserting 
for its bishops in unbroken line of descent, in 
the laying on of hands, from the Apostles them- 
selves Lertullian spc aks of Christianity being 
widely disseminated in Lngland as early as 
AD 202, and that thc Church was from the 
first undcr eptscopal supcrvision we find by the 
fact of three English bishops being present at 
the great Council of Arles in AD 314 ore- 
over, as the Roman miussionarnes under 
Augustine did not come over until AD §96 
the English Church has always maintain 
its independent ongin_ Its Government 1s 
by its three Orders of Bishops, Priests, and 

acons Its Doctrine 1s embodied in the three 
Creeds of Western Christe ndom—the Apostles’, 
the Nicene, andthe Athanasian ‘The Apostles’ 
Creed 1s required of candidates for Baptism ; 
the Nicene 18 recited at Holy Communion; an 
the Athanasian at certain special services. The 
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clergy are also required to subscribe the 
Thirty-nine Articles The form of worship of 
the Church 18 set forth in the Book of Common 
Prayer Its Olergy number, in round figures, 
a total of about 24,000, divided as follows — 
Archbishops, 2, Bishops, 32, Suffragan Bishops, 
10, Deans, 30, Archdeacons, 85, Residentiary 
Canons, 131, Rural Deans, 613, Beneficed 
Clergy, 13,600, Unbeneficcd, 9,000 The Arch 
bishops and 24 of the Bishops have scats in the 
House of Loids —Progress No of Dioceses in 
’76, 28, in 88, 34, with two more Sces (Bristol 
and Beverley) in course ofendowment JTheen 
dowment fo: the new Sce of Wakefield has been 
completed, and 1888 witnesscd its for mation and 
the appointment of the Bishop (D1 Walsham 
How) and othe: diocesan officers Ihe sixnew 
bishoprics are Truro, St Albina, Liverpool 
Newcastle, Southwcll, and Wakeficld No of 
Beneficcs 1n 31, 10,718, 1m &¢, 13600 No of 
Parsonages 1n 31, 5,947, 1n 86, 11,000 No 
of Clergy in or, 10,307, 1M 43, 1413, In 
87, some 25,500 Money raised for Ghurch uid 
ing alone, fiom 40 to 87 (purely by voluntuy 
subscriptions, with the «xccption of onc State 
en bi of £1,500,c00—z1de Lord Hamptons 
arlamentary Report 74) — £46 000,000, for 
Endowments, £3,771,000 ount annual) 
by purcly voluntary meins for Chure 
Building and Restoration £1,000,000, for Foreign 
Missions, £500,000, for Flementary } ducation, 
£500,000 for Home Missions, Temperance 
ork, Clubs and Charitics, at least anothe: 
£500,000 Last ycar a Jarge sum wis 1 uscd 
for the crection of a Church House (gz) ast 
memorial of the Jubilee of the Queens 1eign 
The Revenues of the Church, from endowments 
in tithes, land, etc , amount to betwecn four and 
six millions sterling Ihc cxact amount 1s not 
known In 87 the tithe average icached 2 
lowe point than it has eve: done fos some 
fifty yeas Lvyeiy £100 of rent charge 19 woith 
now only about £84 and it is capected that 
it will reach a still lowcr avcrage (see LiTHT s) 
The Church population also 1s not accuratcly 
known, but the Church claims over 60 per cent 
of the entue population The Church accom 
modation 1% represented by about 6 200,000 
sittings Spiritual supervision 16 provided for 
the whole counts which 15 divided, first into 
oes (Canter bury and } ork), presided over 
by the Archbishops, which are subdivided into 
oceses, presided over by Bishops, thesc again 
rgd broken up into Archdeaconries, the hc ads 
of which are the Archdeacons, these again into 
Rural Deaneries , and these into Parishes, which 
are im the charge of the minor clergy The 
Educational work of the Church 1s repicsented 
by (in round figures) 11,600 efficient schools, 
under Government inspection These schools 
have been built at a cost to the Church of 
not less than £12,500,xo0 #There are also 
in connection with the Church of England, 
thirty training colleges for school teachers, 
erected at a cost of £195,000, towards the 
maintenance of which the Mother Church an 
nually contributes £10,000 —Parties Jhethice 
great party divisions in the Church of England 
may be said to be representative of the various 
types of mind which will be found 1n any large 
souety The ‘High Church’ or historical paity 
attach great smportance to the historical 
position of the Church an the succession ot her 
clergy. YIhey uphold her authonty in matters 
of doctrine and discipline ; and value her rites 
and sacraments, not only as devotional aids anu 
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convenient symbols, but as peculiar and special 
means of grace, of which she 18 the only 
authorised administratmx The ‘Low Ohurch” 
or Puritan party think comparatively little of 
these things, but set the greatest value on 
conversion, justification by faith, without the 
works of the law They consider themselves 
rather as members of the Church invisible than 
of the Church visible, and disregard niceties 
of ceremonial, as distracting the soul from true 
worship, and as unduly exalting the picy 
office, or tending to false (chiefly Popish) 
doctrine The ‘‘ Broad Churoh, on the other 
hand, pay but little attcntion to either ceremony 
o1 dogma They are tor extending the liberty of 
belict within the Church to 1ts utmost possible 
limits—as some assert even, to the borders of 
Unitarianism They attach great importance 
to the soual Christian viutues to living a 
wholcsome and cleanly lift, adopting the pre 

cepts rathe: thanthe theology of religion he 
threc hive becn sud to show forth rcspectively 
the body the spirit, and the soul, of the Church 

Consult Z/n Official Ycar Book of the Church 
of Inglaud, &) 


The following 15 alist of the territorial prelates 
of the Church of I nglind — 


Cathedral 





Set seat os ie ae ee a 
een ehee or '18— Income 








| Bishop 

Canterbury | Benson | 83 Peer 
York | Thomson 63 | 10,000 
I ondon Iemple 85 | 10,000 
Dur hain J ightfoot 79 8,000 
Winchesta Biowne 73 6,500 
Banger ( ampbell sy 4 200 
Bath ind Wells Hervey (9 5,000 
Biistol | F Micott 63 | ee 
Carlisle Goodwin €) 4,500 
Chestc1 ] ty ne 88 4,200 
Chichester Durnford 70} 4,200 

Compton | 86 5,500 
T xeter Bichersteth 85 4,200 
Gloucesta1 1 Ihicott 63 5,000 
Hereford Atlay 68 4)200 
I whfield Macligan | 78 4 200 
Lincoln King 85 4,500 
Live1 pool | Ryle 80 3500 
I land fi lewis | 83 4,200 
Manchester | Moorhouse 86 4,200 
Newcwstle Wilber {o1ce 82 3)500 
Noiwich Pelham 57 4,500 
Oxtoid Stubbs 88 5 900 
Peterboro Magee | 68 4,500 
Ripon Cai penter 84 4,200 
Rochester Thorold 77 3,100 
St Albans Clauzhton 77 4)500 
St Asaph Hughes 70 4,200 
St Davids Jones 74 4,500 
Salisbury Wordsworth | 85 | 5,000 
Sodor and Man | Bardcsley 87 2,000 
Southwell Ridding 84 3,000 
Truro Wilkinson 83 3)000 
Wakefield low 88 3,000 
Worceste1 Philpott 61 5,000 


Church ofIreland See IRELAND 
Church of Scotland, The. The Scots 
_ Jealous of their hberty and rights, recognised 
the same orders a3 other Christians, but never 
achnowledged any supremacy of jurisdiction in 
the Episcopal order In the earliest times all 
abbots were subordinate to the successor of 
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St Columba, the Abbot of Iona being Primate , 
but the Medizval Church down to the fifteenth 
century had no Metiopohtan, the chief govern 
ment of the Church under the Pope devolving 
upon a Synod in which bishops, abbots, priests, 
and other ecclesiastics sat In 1472, howevet, 
Sixtus IV raiscd St Andrews to an Archi 
episcopal and Mctropolitan sce, and in 1492, 
Innoccnt VIII, Glasgow was raised to a 
similar rank Whcen the Refoimation hegan 
two parties arose, the bishops and the Statc 
being opposed to all chingc, and a party of 
reformers, known as the Congregation, 
demanding pictt changes The Iittcr paity 
triumphcd, and in 156) the jurisdiction of the 
Pope was abolished by a Parhamcnt sitting at 
Fdinbu:zh A General Assembly then governed 
the Reformed Church Doubts rose is to the 
desirability of abolishing the bish ps and men 
of tiled Protestantism were eles ited to the 
sees A contest between Epis opirwy ind 
Presbytersminism = succceded, ending tn the 
tiumph of the litte: At the hesto won 
bishops wete tc ippointed, but 1 thev sided 
with James II, upon the accession cf William 
and Mary, the prelates were abclished = Pics 
byterlanism wis then i¢ cstablishcd, ind the 
Westminster Confession of Faith iwdoptcd 15 the 
national stindiud of belicf dhe tight of 
pations to nominate to vacancacs. had been 
taken away, but was prven back in 171, tind 
the excreise of that rivht led to much discus 
sion, Which resulted in 1843 by the disscenticnts 
leaving the Gener ul Assembly and {>1ming the 
Free Church of Scotland Ihe Act of Queen Anne 
was repealed by L oid Beaconsfield 
Church Parties Sc Cuurctior PNcrann 
Church Rates Ort,inally, bhetithes(;  ), 
a charge upon the Jind of a parish tor the 
maintenance of the church fabric In liter 
ears levied 18 a late, and pud by occupiers 
onconformists having objccted to them they 
were abolishcd in 185 The churches and 
Seivices arc now provided and maint uncd 
solely by Churchmen ind Church cndowments, 
whercby all apparent injustice to Noncon 
formists 1s entucly removed ind the riphts of 
Nonconformist pusshione rs inthe church fabric 
aie not impaircd Jhe Act cf 135, however, 
did not abolish church rates in cases where at 
the time of the; 255ing cf the A t, money had 
been borrowed and remaimed due on the securi 
of thc church rate or where the rate w15 appli- 
cable to purposes other than ‘ ecolesiastical pur- 
poses,” as dchined by the Act, or had been 
originally authorised to be levied by special 
legislation in consideiation of the abolition of 
tithes or for othe: valuable consider ition Th 
most important casc in which church rates 
continue to be levied, under the two last 
mentioned exceptions, 15 that of the patish of 
Saint Marylcbone, I ondon, in which church 
rates to the amount of £5,580 (which 1s ne aly 
two thirds of thc total amount of church rates 
appearing in the returns as having bcen Icevied 
in the whole of England during the year) we 
annually raised by the vestry under powers 
conferred by two local Acts (sg: Geo III ,c cht, 
and:rand2zGeo IV,c xx1) In sevcral othe! 
parishes church rates are levied, principally for 
the pur pose of paying the interest and principal 
eetinay misery efloans raised on the security of that 
_ Mor to the passing of the Act of! 1868 
turch, Richard W ,» ICI, Dean of 
we. aauis, Was b at Lisbon Educated at 
Oxfoid, where he graduated with much d 
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tinction ('36). Fellow of Oriel ('38); rector 
of Whatley, Somerset (’53); appointed by 
Mr. Gladstone to the Deanery of St. Paul's 
(7) Dean Church has_ contributed to 
ssays and Reutens, the Salurday Review, 
the Guardian, and other contemporary papers, 
and has also written important works on 
Anselm and Dante ©. .,., besidcs sermons, 
amongst which aic his well known Advent Ser. 
mons (85), cte Dean Chuich 1s a most pro- 
minent Icader of the High Church party, and 
lus recent erection of the reredos (gv) in St 
Paul s Cathedral has given rise to much contro- 
"C1SY 
Churchill, Rt. Hon Lord Randolph, M P 
ccond son of the sixth Duke of Mat Ibor ouphan 
if Lady Liances,daughte: of the Marquis of Lon 
dondcrty, was born at Blenheim Palace, Feb 
13th, 1849, centered Merton College, Oxtord, at 
the we of eighteen, and gritduated in 71, mar 
ricdin 74 Joon daughtcr ofthe lateL Jerome, 
New York Inthe saine you he cntercd Parha 
ment as Conserv itive member for Woodstock, 
and represented that borough till 1t was 
ibolished by the Tist Reform Bill, when Lord 
Randolph wis returned fo. South Paddington 
The political career cf the noble lord has been 
one oft the most11pid ind brillant that recent 
penerations hive scen He made his maiden 
spccch the fust yea he sat in pirhament, and 
wis comphmcntcd a. futurc antagonist Su 
Wilham iss cout ext year he took part in 
the debate on unrcfoirmcd boroughs Later on 
he wis sharply ciiticised by membe1s of his 
own party for rcbuking what he considered the 
somewhat stingy poluy of the Government 
1cguding the visit of the Prince of Wales to 
India Tiom 75 to 79 lord Randolph rare} 
iddicssed the Ilousc, and it 19 not too muc 
to say thit at the end of the latter year his 
position differed very little from what it was 
when he first tcok his seat Phe collapse of 
the Conservative party at the general clection 
of 80, 1nd the resignation of the Bcaconsheld 
Government which followcd, acted as a spur 
toTord Rindciph Churchill, who soon distin 
uished himsclf 1 an audacious and powerful 
(hater, alinost i ready to strike at the 
Opposition as it the Jicasury bench He was 
not quite alonc in the independent course he 
hid mathed out for himself Mr (now Su 
John) Gorst and Sn Henry Diummond Wolft 
acted withhim Ihese thice sat rege eas r, and 
soon bccame known as the Fourth Party Mr 
Atthu. Bilfouwr and Jarl Pcicy occasionally 
associited themsclves with the three, but 
they were never iccogmsed as belonging to 
the party Lord Randolph Churchill was the 
life and soul of this combination In season 
and out of seascn, carly and late, he never lost 
aM opportunity of damaging the Government, 
o: cf dragging his own leaders fuither than 
they wished to go He took a prominent part 
iy the Bradlaugh debates los:d Randolphs 
influence, in spite of the castigations he con 
stantly received from his political opponcnta, 
and in spite of the cold looks he got trom the 
Icaders of his own party, stcadtly increased 
session by acssion§ | iberal journals laughed 
at him r Gladstone dcclared that he had 
“gmashcd, pulverised and demolished " either 
the noble ford or his argumcnts, the Conser- 
vative press did not know what to say about 
him e spoke of “the party with which I am 
associated “—that 1s, the parly of three—with 
an alr at once so superior and so audacious as 
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almost to take the breath of the House away 
His istence and ability won at last from 
the daily organ of the Liberal pa 


in London 
the admission that Lord Rando Churchill 
was a man who must in future rechoned 


with His battle, however, was by no means 
ever His lordship was a thorn 1n thc side of 
his own pa In a letter to the Tinie 
Lord Randolph fell foul of the whole pety 
except Lord Salisbury, who was held up 
as the only leader he 1ank and file were 
wroth at this manifesto and 1n addrcss was 
signed by two hundied Conservative members 
and presentcd to Si Stafford Northcote assur 
ing him of their fidclity§ Angry lettc1s from 
numerous Conservatives floodcd the papcrs to 
all of which Lord Randolph rephed in the Tues 
that he was happy to be ‘ the scipcgoit on 
which doomed mediouitics might Tty the 
burden of their exposed incipricity Ihe Con 
sel vative party was by this time like a house 
divided against itself Lord Randolph wis 
frankly recogmscd as a new and powerful 
political force, which might cither make on 
mar the party He wis clectcd chairman of 
the National Union of Conservative Assooia 
tions, but resigncd soon after owing t>? 1 
schism between the Umon and the Conti u 
Conservative Committee Lord Silstury Sn 
Stafford Northcotc, ad the recopmised le iders 
ofthe party siding withthclatta: Ih q ure 
if quairel it could be called only lasted ifew 
days andonthe othof May 1884 it 1 mectiny, 
of Conseivitive members of the House of 
Commons held at the Cirlton Club Lord 
Randolph consented to withdraw his icsigna 
tion, and the threitencd split was av ited 
The result was a victory by Lord R evn 
over his own leade1s who agiccd to ad 7 t the 
policy of party organisation rccommended by 
the membcr for Woodstock [10m this j;oint 
Lord Randolph rose stcadily to the positicn cf 
a recognised leade1 of the Ccnsers ative pirty 
and was specially so 1¢gardcd in the country 
where bis populanity wis giewt Elis spec hes 
both in the House wid on the platform were 
as brilliant and wggiessive) = though perhaps 
not quite so reckless asever In afcwyeis 
he had 115cn fiom Parliamentary «bscuiity toa 
foremost place in the House of Commons and 
was rccogmsed 18 next to M: Gladstone 
the most formidtblc debater in that asscmbly 
When the Liberal Governmcnt wis overthrown 
on the Budget, in func 85 it rcsipned and 
in the new Conscrvative administration J oid 
Randolph Churchill reccived the Indian Seore 
p —a tribute to his great abihty onda 
one of his services to the party This 
entailed the resignition of his seit to which 
he was re-elected ya mayor of127 The most 
important changes in the Gove iment were 
the elevation of Sur Stafford Northcote to the 
House of Lords, and that of Si: Michael 
Hicks Beach to the position of leader of the 
Lower House The general clec tion took place 
in November 1885 and though the positicn of 
the Conservatives was somewhat improved 
they were in a considerable minoiity m the 
House of Commons Lord Randolph Chuichill 
was defeated at Birmingham, where his oppo 
nent was the Rt Hon Sohn Bright (y v ), but 
was elected for South Paddington In the 
following January the Government wele over 
thrown on the motion brought forward by Mr 
ease Collings, and Srarecdiaeey reatenc Mr 
detone succeeded Lord Salisbury, but a 
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coalition between the Conservatives and the 
followers of Lord Hartington and Mr Chamber- 
lain succeeded 1n defeating the Government on 
the second reading of Mr Gladstone s Home 
Rule Bill Mr Gladstone appealed to the 
country which answered his demand by re- 
turning 315 Conservatives against less than 
200 followe1s of M1: Gladstone Lord Salisbury 
was again called to the helm, and in the 
new Ministry formed in July 86, Lord 
Randolph Churchill was appointed leader of 
the House of Commons and Ohancellor of the 
Exchequer I11s most :1cmarkable peer during 
the reccss was made at Dartford, where he 
unfolded a programme which his opponents 
declared to be Liberal if not Radical, and 
which some of his friends felt to be anything 
but Conseivative He 1s inaugurating a new 
school of Conservativism which my be equally 
as popula with the masses as the views of the 
Liberals hc resignation of Lord Rando!ph, 
on Dec 23rd 8¢ took both fiends and op 
nents by surprise The announcement in the 
Times gave i his lordship 5 reasons for taking 
th s uncexpectcd course differences with his 
calleugue on the subject of the naval and 
military estimates and these reasons Lord 
R ‘aol h subscquently declared to be accurate 

The attitude whch his lordship assumed in 
idvocacy cf fn me al 1efoims led to the appoint 
ment of 1 hoyal Commission of Inquiry into the 
civil idm nistration of the great spending de 
partmcrts Ihe report of this Commission on 
the expcndituie by the Admiralty was issued 
in 87 After his rctnremcnt from office Lord 
Church 1l trivelled fcr some time on the Cont: 
nent and on his return delivered a speech to 
his constituents in which he defended the 
olicy of Lord Salishury s Government in Ire 

and and subse juently im the debite in the 
HIousc of Commonson the conduct of the police 
in firm, upon the crowd at Mitchelstown his 
lordship c unc to the issistance of Mr Balfour 
in defend ng that proceeding In October 87, 
auiter Mr Glidstone had enunciated the new 
Liberal propramme at the National Liberal 
Conterence it Nottingham Loid Churchill de 
livered a speech at Bradford which indicated 
an increased en on the part of his lord 
ship to procecd on democratic lines In Jan 

88 Lord Randolph visited St Petersburg, 
where his presence gave 118e 1n the foreign 
press to many wild canards :mputing political 
si,nificance to his journey In April 88 his 
feta aidrcs ed a meeting at Birmingham, 
ind delivcicd 1 spcech in the House of Com 
mons on the m tion of Mi Jcnnings with re 
spect to the Estimates (Nov ) Cuicated Hon 
LLD of Cambiidge (June) 

Cilia ( t/:1 a nen el microscopic thieads 
which constantly and i1egularly wave to and 
fro, and sweep dong in a definite direction any 
fluid in contact with them ‘See ed 88, more 
fully cd 86 

Cinchona, 2 genus of plants belonging to 
the order canchonacea of which the coffee and 
the madder plant are alsomembers The bark 
of certain species of C contains quinime, used 

rincipally for the treatment of intermittent 
evers o1 agatonic Called Peruvian bark from 
its original habitat (For concise history and 
description see cd 86 ) Reports, such 
as Kings (US), Morns (Jamaica) TC 
Owens ‘ Cinchona ters Manual,” pub 
lished at Colombo (Ceylon), King’s ‘‘ Manual 
of Cinchona Cultivation’, Van om’s 
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“ Handbook of Cinchona Cultivation,” trans 
by B D Jackson (Van Gorkom 18 the director 

the Dutch cinchona plantations in gaye) A 
Clements R Markham s ‘' Peruvian Bar 

Cinque Ports, The, a £ oup of seven ports 
{originally five, whence the name) situated on 
the south coast of Fngland (in Sussea and 
Kent) , Romney, Hythe, Dover and 
Sandwich were the original poits, Winchelsea 
and Bye being added afterwuds The original 
Cinque Ports were creited by William the 
Conqueror and weie endowed with vu i0us 1m 
portant privileges in consideration of their fur 
nishing a certain quota of a of wir, tor the 
king s use, when demanded The Lord Warden 
ship 18 now only an honoruy dignity Its 
holders have no special jwisdiction Earl 
Granville wis nominated in ¢5 

Circumstantial Evidence A fut 1s said 
to be proved by means of circumstantial 
evidence when, instead of being attestcd 
directly by ones own senses, or by those of 
other persons, it 1s inferred fiom some other 
fact or facts so directly ittusted But it rarely 
1s quite satisfactory fo it 1s only in wbsti ict 
science that we cin find quite trustwerthy in 
ferences Theinfercnccs which have to be made 
in busincss and the administration of justice 
seldom afford more than a strong probability 
There being still 1 doubt, the prisonet 1s bound 
to have the benefit of 1t Seecd 87 

Cirencester Royal Agricultural College 
See ACRICULTURAL CorLrcrs 

City and Guilds Institute Sce ILcunicat 
EDUCATION 

City and Southwark Subway I[hisis 2 
scheme promotcd by 1 company carly mm 108f 
(under an Act granted in 1584) to constim t 1 
subway from King Wilham Street City adjcin 
ing the Monument stition of the Mctiopolit in 
and Metropolitan District railwiys, unde: the 
river Thames to the Elephant and Castle and to 
work a railway between the points mentioned 
on the endless cable systcm Two tunnela 
were to be formcd, one for the up and the other 
for the down lines, and thee weic to be thice 
stations —at King Wilham Street Bou gel ie 
High Street and Dover Street, and wt the 
Elephant—and lifts would be provided for the 
convenience of passengers (1 01 further detuls 
seeed 88) A bill wis lodged for the session 
of ’87 to enable the Compiny to extend the 
subway from the Elephant to Kennington and 
Stockwell, the suggested gauge of the limes 
being 4 ft 8in In July st was read a thud 
time in the Lords and pissed At the half 
yearly mee of the Company in Feb 88 it 
was stated that the first tunnel had been com- 
pleted to 8t George’s Church Southwark whcre 
the station was being made, and the second 
tunnel was only short of that point by 160 yards 
while the Ele tand Castle Station had been 
begun In the half year 6545 omginal shares 
had been allotted, completing the whole of the 
4#300,000 capital authorised by the Act of 84, 
while £195)000 of the additional capital autho 
rised by the Act of 87 had been sub«cribed 
This brought upthe total subscribed to £425 000 
out of £600,000 2uthorised shire capital Of the 
£ 100,000 debentures uranged for issue the pre 
vious August £38,000 had becn disposed of 
July 19th the members of the Society of 
Archkects visited the works at the Kennington 
portien of the subway, which were in rapid 
~————<"| At the ~yearly of the 

ron Aug. r4th 1t was announced that 
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the works were so far advanced that the direc- 
tors hoped the tunnels would be completed by 
the end of the yea, but of course the stations, 
rolling stock} etc , would have to be provided 
The boird had been pressed very much to try 
electricity as the motive power, and arrangements 
had been cnte1ed into with certain large firms 
to try experiments it thei own expense 
City Charities The charities of the City of 
London, excluding Chiists Hospital and the 
medical hospitals connected with the Corpora 
tion my be divided into two sections fitstly, 
the purochial chiitics a ind secondly the 
charities unde: the trust of the guwitds or 
compimies of the City ot London = In 1878 
the Govcinment appointed 1 Royal Commis 
sion which wis presided over by the Duke 
of Northumbc:lind to inquire into the City 
Puochiul Chuities These chartics com- 
prised 1 330 trusts, in rit puishes, ind the 
income at the present time 15 estimated at 
about £110 v0 01 $115,000 8 yeal In 1879 the 
estimite by the Londun School Board was 
L140 Ihe estimate of the Royal Com 
mission for the yea 1876 was £101,000, 1n 1870 
the mcome wis £85 0x0 and tn 186s, £67,000 
The objects fo: which the tiust income was 
leftincluded pry ments to cletpymen for preach 
Ing anniversay scrmons in commemoration of 
the founders masses ft the 1epose of the 
soul ccimmetr torations of thankfulness for the 
haticn being saved fiom the Spanish Armada, 
and for the fale of the Gunj owdcr Plot and 
ratitude tor the accession of Quecn | hvabcth 
bands hive been left for such obsolete pur 
oses as the purchase of faggots fo. the 
Bai niitie of heictics About £1) 000 a year 
has been Icfit for educational purposes, and 
consider tbly ove: £20 01 ycar for apprentice 
ships But the most marvellous revelation of 
the School Bc aid inquiy wis thit some of the 
trustees of these chiritics actually paid out of 
the income of the trusts no less than £10 oo a 
yeai towards the poor rates of the City The 
outcome of the Royal Commission was the 
City of ITondon Puocmal Charities Act, 1883, 
undca: which Sn Fiancis Sandford and othcr 
Commissioners were appointed to make an 
investigition of the property and cficcts be 
longing to the several trusts and to provide 
scheme for the future application ind manage 
ment of the charity propcity ind cndowments 
Thc trusts eae | by the cxisting guilds or 
City companies number 1,028 Ihe total im- 
come amounts to about £185 82) —In connection 
with the City charitics must also be mcntioned 
Christ s Hospital (7 ) which was founded in 
1547 for the 1eccption cf destitute children 
In 1552, In the reign of Ldwird VI , 300 children 
wercreccived Atprcsentthe Hospital consists 
of two institutions one at Iferttord, being a 
preparatory school for boys before they are 
sent to London, and also a school, not pre 
paiatory, for girls The boys after caving the 
teprratory sche ol are transferred to London 
fe aich 8, a new scheme was issued by the 
Charity Commission, under which it 19 pro 
posed to sell the cxisting site which will realise 
£600 000 ‘This scheme his becn tevised by 
the Education Dcpartmcnt and referred to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Councal At 
the opening of the Apprentices I xhibition at 
the People’s Palace, on Dec 12th, 87, the Prince 
of Wales announced that, 1n addition to munifi- 
cent contributions from other sources, the 
Charity Commissioners would subscribe £2,500 
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a year out of the fund of the parochial charities 
towards the maintenance of that institution, 
and that they would also endow the Polytechnio 
Institution in Regent Street withea similar in- 
come from the same source. Sir F Sandford 
retired in order to occup 
Under-Secretary fo: Scotland 
Commissioner at the present time is M1 
Anstie, QC , Mr H HH Cunynghame (Secire 
tary to the Parnell Commission) and Mi 
Edward Bond being Assistant Commissioners 
The recent ta madc by this body for public 
jurposes Include £50 ooo towards the Hampstead 
eath extension, £47,.x° for the purchase of 
Ohesold Park, and about £30,000 towards the 
arg stion of other open spaces inclaoding 
eigh Park, Brixton and Vauxhall Parks, and 
North Woolwich Gardens Jhcy have Uso pro 
mised sums to the extent of £150,000 tow ids 
the South London Polytechnic Institutes, £1 50,00 
fo1 stmilar institutions for North London, £5 ooo 
for Chelsea, the actual sums granted to be pound 
for pound substibed up to the maximum 
amounts mcntioncd 


City Commercial Museum, Scc Commi rk 
CIAL Musi um 

City Companies Sce City Guys 

City Guilds, The Jhcre hive been rogcom 


panies foundcd, but the latest return only gives 
a total of 75, as follows —Ihe Worslnpful Com 
anies of Apothccaries, Ai mourers and Brasicirs, 
keis, Barbers, Biskctmakers, Blacksmiths, 
Bowyers, Bi ewers, Broderers, Butchers,C umen 
Carpenters, Clockinakc1s, € lothworkeis, Ccach 
makers, Cooks, Coope1s,Cordw ances, Cursiers, 
Cutlers, Distillers, 1) 2 ere Dycis, Lanmikess, 
Fariiers, Feltmakeis, Lishmonpors Tietchers, 
Founders, Framework Kuitters, Pruiterers 
Girdlers, Glass sclicts, Gliziers, Glovers, Gold 
and Silver Wy1¢ Diawers, Goldsmiths, Grocers, 
Gunmakers, Habcrdashers, Horners, Inn 
holders, Ironmongers, Joiners, Leathe: sellers, 
Louners, Makers of Playing Cards, Masons, 
Mercers, Merchant T 151015, Musicians, Needle 
makers, Pamters, Patten makcis, Pewtcrers, 
Plastereis, Plumbers = Poulters, Saddlers, 
Salters, Scriveners, Shipwrights, Skinners, 
Spectacle makes, Stationcrs Tallow chandleis, 
Tylers and Biuklayers, Linplatc workers, 
Turners, wee s, Vintners, Wax chandlcrs, 
Weavers, Wheclwiights, ind Woolmen The 
twelve prinopal companics are those of the 
Mercers, Groceis, Diapers, Tishmongeis, 
Goldsmiths, Skinneis, Merchant Taylors, 
Habeidashers, Salte:s, Ihonmongcts, Vint 
ners, and Clothwoikcrs, but two of the 
largest liveries aire those of the Lorincis and 
Spectacle makers, both of which, however, like 
several of the minor compamies, have scarcely 
any income except such as aiises from the feces 
and fines paid by the membuis In 80 it was 
estimated that the trust and corporate income 
of the livery companics of London was between 
750,000 and £800,000, and the capital v ilue of 
their property £15,000,c00 }=@ The value of their 
plate and furniture was icturned at about 
270,000. On the whole it 15 estimated that 
the trust income 1s ahout £200,000 a year, and 
the te income from £550,000 to £600,000 
Several ofthe companies possess aconsidet able 
amount of 1ea] property In the county of Lon- 
donderry. The total rent of the real property 
18 above £600,000, and there 1s a further source 
of income exceeding £100,000 a year from invest- 
ments, The contnibations of existing membeis 
are fiom £15,000 to £20,000 a year. Of the 
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£200,000 which forms the charitable or trast 
income, about £75,000 a year 18 expended on 
the support of almshouses and the relief of 
poor members, another £75,000 on education, 


and about £50,000 on chantable objects of a 
y the position of | general character 


Many of the chanties of 


The ohef the compames are for the benefit of the 


inhabitants of provincial towns and villages 
whcre they possess land The cost of the 
hospitality annually given by the companies 18 
estimated at £100,000 Technical education (qg.v.) 
has within the last few years been taken up by 
theGuilds TheClothworkers Com pany has pro- 
motcd the establishment of Yorkshire College, 
at Leeds, where instruction 15 given in the 
manufacture of woollen goods, and simular 
institutions at Bradford, Huddersfield, and 
othe: placcs The City and Guilds of London 
Institute, for the advancement of technical edu- 
cation, has also becn formed Thete 18 a 
technical college at Jainsbury and a central 
a ee at South Kensington On July 
2gth, 1880, a Royal Commission was appointe 
to ingune into the cucumstances and dates of 
the foundation of the City Live: y Compamies 
the objccts for which they were founded, an 
how far those objects are now being carried 
out On May 28th, 84, the Commission 
issued its report, in which it 1¢ecommended 
that the compames should be placed by act 
of pathament unde: such restrictions as re- 
gaids the alienation of thei 1¢cal and personal 
cstite as wonld iemove all danger of the 
loss of any portion of then property: that the 
accounts of the companics should be open to 
public inspection, that no future admission 
to the livery of a company should confer the 
pathamentary franchise, the appointment of 
a commission which should undertake the 
allocation of a portion of the coiporate in- 
comes of the compinics to objects of acknow- 
ledgcd public utility, the bettc: application of 
the trust incomes, ind should it prove practi- 
cable, the 1corgaunrs ition of the constitution 
of the companies A dissenting re was, how- 
cve1, 14sued by thice membeis of the Commis- 
sion lhe Guilds in 88 voted £1,000 for an 
experiment 1n manual traming in cettain schools 
of the London School Board , and although no- 
thin,, his been done in the way of legislation 
tocairy out the 1c port of the above Commission, 
the Companies havc voluntarily voted large sums 
tow ids ‘objects ofacknowledged publicutahty.” 
The Drapers' Company have given munificent 
amounts for the gcneral objects of the People’s 
Palace and for the promotion of technical in- 
struction at that institution On Oct 8th, ’88, 
M: Evan Spier, chairman of the executive 
committce of the South London Polytechno In- 
stitutions, 1¢ccived a letter fiom Mr Walter S. 
Piideaux, on behalf of the Goldamithas’ Company, 
offering a magnificent gifé equal to £85,000 in 
aid of the proposed technical and recreative 
institutes for South London ihe letter stated 
that the Company had made a proposal to the 
Charity Commissioners whereby the buildings 
with seven acres of land at present occupied 
by the Royal Naval School at New Cross will 
be acquired by the Commissioners out of the 
surplus funds of the City Parochial Chari 
From the same source the Commissioners will 
set apart an endowment of £2,500 per annum, 
which will be met by the Goldsmiths’ Company 
by the appropriation out of their corporate 
funds of an annual endowment of a similar 
amount. The institute will be called “The 
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Goldsmiths’ Companys (New Cross) Instatute.”’ 
This proposal has been accepted by the Charity 
Commussioners, subject to the approval of 
Parliament e Mercers Company are con 
sidering a proposal to devote £60,000 to the 
establishment of an agrioultural college in 
Wiltshire, to which shall be attached a tarm of 
considerable extent, the institution bein 
intended to benefit the sons of farmeis and 
others who may be dependcnt on the sucess 
ful cultivation of land toi then future livelihood 
The Mercers Company have also propounded 
a plan for the extenmon of thc schools at 
Horsham, at a cost of £40,000, and it 13 stated 
further that they intcnd to take port in the 
extension of university teaching in London Ihe 
Olothmakers' Company have contributed £2,500 
towards the North London Technica! Institutes 

City of London School, Chimes Fmbink 
ment Established by the Corporation of I ondon 
in 1834 Tenable at thc Universities o1 othe: 
places of higher education aie 26 scholarships 
varying from £80 to £20, and about 20 others 
tenable at the school Pupils are admitted 
between the ages of 7 and 15 Master, 
Rev E A Abbott, D D 

Civil Law The word “civil in this con 
nection 1s highly ambiguous Civil law 1s 
opposed sometimes to criminal, somctimes to 
martial, and somctimes to ecclesiastical liw 
But the epithet “(civil law) 15 commonly uscd 
to describe the Roman law and the vuuous 
modern systems of law based thereupon, as 
contrasted with the English common law 

Civili List, The, 1s the annul giant of pu 
hament to the moniich, the yeally sum now 
being £385,000, the whole of which 15 devoted 
to Her Majestys household and personal ex 
penses, with the exception of £1,200, which 
may be granted in pensions(- ~:~ Ihe grant 
ener in the reign of William and Mary, 
and covered the payment of civil offices 
and pensions, when the amount was £700,000 

400,000 being derived from the Crown 1¢cve 
nues and £300,000 from excise dutics) Since 
this resulted in debt on the part of the king, 
the Court of Exchequer decided thit, if he 
chose, the king could alienate his whole reve 
nue The List, after having reached £800,000, 
and 1n 1777 (George I1 ) £900,000, was, on the 
accession of William IV , cleared of all salarics, 
etc , upon it, and ay ae at £510,000, including 
a pension list of £75,000 The purposcs to 
which the pensions were applied were, 1n 1834, 
limited to the grande ae needy, and in 
1838, the year cf Queen Victorias coronation, 
1t was provided that, in place ot a grant ol 
$75,000 for civil list pensions, ‘ Her Majesty 
should be empowered to giant in cvery year 
new pensions on the civil list to the amount 
of £1,200, all such pensions to be in strict con 
formity with the House of Commons rcsolu 
tions of 18th February, 1834 (1 Vict,c 2) 

Civil List Pensions Grants 1886—Nov. 
1888 —1686 Tulloch, Mrs Janeanne Sophia, 
widow of the late Dr Tulloch, Senior Prin 
cipal in the University of St Andiews, in 
connection with Theology, Philosophy, and 
Literature (£150), Gibbons, Mrs Gracc, widow 
of the late Mr. James Robert Gibbons, Royal 


Insh Constabula County Inspector (45) 
an Dr Leonard (in addition to ‘the 
Civil List Pension of £50 


per annum which 
he already receives) (so), ton, Mr [, in 

tion of his services as a naturalist 
and microscopist (50); Farnborough, Lady, for 
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distinguished parliamentary and literary se:- 
vices of hei late husband (250); Mongredien, 
M: Augustus, for the merits and public utihty 
of his literary work (100), Brett, Mr Jacob, 
mn recognition of his servicesin connection with 
the introduction of submatine telegiaphy (100), 
Trollope, Mi Thomas Adolphus, in considera- 
tion of the value of Ins hteray work, lus 
sti utened means, and his advanced age (200) 
Waters, Mr Idmond Chester, for his long and 
alduous labours 18 a write: on genealogy (100), 
Bolton M: Thomas, fot serviuccs which Ye has 
rendcred to science by his investigations in 
connection with microscopie fauna (so) 1887 
Kent, Mi: Charles, for his contiibutions to bio 
+ iphical and othe: literature (f100) Massey, 
: Gerald, in consider ition of his hterary 
melt, and of the smiullness of his means ot 
support (30), Palliser, Lady (additional), for 
services of her late husband, Sir William 
Palliser, as wn invcntor of munitions of wal, 
ete, and ot her destitute condition, and to 
cnaible her to provide for ha: daughters (150) 3 
Clerk, Mrs i, ssc, In considciation of the 
literary merits of her late husband, the Rev 
Aichbald Clark, PLD, wa Ccltm scholar and 
of her destitute condition (120) 1888 Neald, 
Mis Mary] , in conside: ition of the death of 
hei husband Myo: Neild, RM, from the 
effects of a wound icceived while on duty at 
Charlestown, ind of her destitute condition 
(419), Tulloch Miss 11ancces, Miss Blanche, 
and Miss Amy, in considcriution of the distin 
uished services of them late fither, Principal 
ulloch, of St Andrcws University, in connec 
tion with the logy, philosophy, and literature, 
“nd of then destitute condition (25 cach), 
Jefferies, Mrs Joss considcration of the 
literary attainments of her late husband, M1 
Richard Jefferies, and ct he: destitute condi 
tion (100), Shell, Su: John, in considcration of 
his merits as a sculptor, and of his destitute 
condition (roo), Hutchinson, Mis Mary, in 
consider ition of the services of her lite hus 
bind, Mr Thomis J Hutchinson, MD, of 
HM Consuliu Service, and of his hterary 
attainments, Leech Miss Mary, Miss Rose 
Janc, and Miss Adcline Amy, in consideration 
of the eminence of then brother, the Inte John 
Lecch, as an artist ind of thcir destitute con 
dition (10 cach), Pinkett, Mis Kate, in 1ecog 
nition ot the services of her late husband as 
Crown Solicito1, Chief Justice, and Acting 
Governor of Stcrra I eone, and of her destitute 
condition (50), McClatchie, Mis Isabella Sarah, 
in considcration of the long and valuable ser- 
vices of her hite brother, Sir LT Parke, and of 
ha: destitute condition (75) Morms, Rev F O 
in recognition of his merits as a naturalist, and 
ot his inadequate means of support (100), 
Cumming, Miss Constance I rederica Gordon, 
in considcration of her merits as an author, 
and of her destitute condition (50), Moira, Mrs 
Eugenia, in recognition of the eminence of her 
late husband as a miniature painter, and of her 
destitute condition (25), Hughes, Mrs Cerio ; 
inrecognition of the merits of her late husband, 
Mr J C Hughes, as a Welsh poct, and in 
consideration of her destitute condition (50), 
Barnes, Miss Laura Liebe, in consideration of 
the merits of her late father, the Rev W. 
Barnes, as an author and linguist, and on 
account of her destitute condition (so), Baynes, 
Mrs Spencer, in consideration of the eminence 
of her late husband, Professor T. S. Baynes, 
as an author and scholar, and of her destitute 
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condition (75); Parker, Mr William Kitchen, 
F RS, inrecognition of his services to science 
as an investigator, of his old age, and of his 
madequate means of support (1co) Seldon, Mrs 
Barbara, in consideration of the services of her 
late husband Mr Samuel Si cone of 
the statistical department of HM Customs 
and of her destitute condition po), Stewart, 
Mrs Balfour, in recognition of the services 
rendered to science by her Jate husband Pro 
fessor Balfour Stewart and of her destitute 
condition (so), Bell M: John tn recognition 
of his meiits as a sculptor, and of his destitute 
condition (50) 

Civil Service Once of the oldest institutions 
of the country, and probably dates from the 
earliest monarchical times It 1s only within 

erhaps the last hundred yeais that the English 
Civil Service has assumed its present vast 
proportions Ihe Civil Service com prsee all 
persons who sei ve the Queen 1n a civil capacity 
as opposed to those employed in the military 
and naval services he total number of 
persons 50 employed cannot be far short of half 
a million The chief department of the Civil 
Service 1s the Treasury which exercises a con 
trol over aj] other departments, and from whom 
alone authority 1s obtained for all expend iure 
Perhaps next in impoitance 1s the Exchequer 
and Audit Department which 1s charged with the 
audit of the accounts of al] other departments 
and 1s requned to see that the expcnditure of 
cach 18 1n accoidance with the authoritics 
received from the Trcasury The Foreign Office 
QGncluding the diplomatic service), the India 
Office and the Colonial Office together with the 
Home Office probably rank next amongst the 
numerous departments of the Home Civil 
Service The three revenue departments— 
namely, the Post Office Inland Revenue, and Cus 
toms—are of course important branches of the 
service, therc are also among what 1s hnown 
as the spending departments the War Office 

, Board of Trade Office of Works Edu 

cation Office, Privy Council Office the Stationery 
Office, and miny other smaller offices —Most 
of the olerkships in the Civil Service are now 
thrown open to public compctition and the 
various offices are grouped into two grades 
The 1ecommendation of the Playfair Commission 
which sat 1n 1874 to inquire into the Civil Ser 
yice—namcly, that the Service should be divided 
into a Higher and 1 Lower Division, with 1 
specified scale of salarics irrespective of office 
for each division—has never becn fully carricd 
out Most of the better class offices are groupcd 
under Grade I and the remainder undcr whit 
was formerly hnown 15 Grade II , 1n these 
latter, however, most of the vacancies are being 
filled up by the appointment of Lower Division 
clerks under the Pliyfair scheme The scale of 
salaries for these clerks 15 umformly through 
out the service £80 rising by £15 tnennially to 
aco, while duty pay not excceding £100 may 

e paid to clerks of the Lower Division who are 
performing superior duties In those offices 
where the hou sof attendance are sev en instead 
of 1x the salaries of the Lower Division clerks 
are increased by about one sixth Although it 
was one of the objects of the Playfair scheme 
to abolish a numerous class of civi) servants 
known as wnitera, who receive tenpence an 
hour, and whose appointments are of a purely 
temporary character, there still exists a con 
siderable body of these men in the Civil 
Service. A Koyal Commussion has recently 
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been 2ppointed to inquire into the present 
state of the Civil Service The frst sitting 
took place last November, and 1t will probably 
take a considerable time before the inquiry 
closes There 18 of course a consider- 
able difference in the examimations for the 
two grades of the Service, and that for the 
higher grade 18 what 1s popularly termed a 
“stiff one Very good prizes are offered to 
the successful candidates 1n this examination, 
which thercfore attracts candidates from 
amongst university men The Lower Division 
examination 18 of a simpler character, and at 
the prizcs offered tre not so great, a different 
class of mcn 1s attracted Full particulars of 
all examinations for the Civil Services, and of 
the situations to be competed for, can always 
be obtained on application to the O:vil 06 
Commission at Cannon Row, 8 W For details 
see K1INANCE NATIONAL 


Civil Service Commission A Royal Com 
mission to inquire into the administration of 
the civil establishments at home and abroad 
wis appointed in 86, as the result of a resolu- 
tion moved by Lord Randolph Churchill, then 
Chanccllor of the kxchequei In a Treasury 
minute, which disclosed the grounds for the 
initiaticn of this comprehensive inquiry, it was 
stited that the duty of the Commissioners 
would bc to examine into the numbers, salaries 
hours of labour Supelinnuation cost of staff 
as well 1s the idministration regulation, and 
o1,anisition and to 1eport whether in their 
opinicn the work of the different offices 1s 
effectually ind economically performed, whe 
ther it cin be simplified whether the matter 
of proceduie cin bcimproved and whether itis 
deficient or unneccssiiily elaborate The Com- 
missioners have published two 7s acho. one in 
87 and thc othe: 1n 88 but their Jabours are not 
yetcompleted The following 11¢ the names of 
the Commissioners - Sir M Ridley, Bart 
chaiman Ful Bicwnlow Lord Lingen, Lord 
Rothschild the Ripht Hon Lord Basing, 
Right Hon Il H Fowler MP SuC F Lewis, 
M M: R W Hanbury,MP ,MrH LW 
Tauson MP Mr J W Maclean MP, Mr 
] Cleghorn dircctor of the North Eastern Rail- 
Way aa Mi A S Harvey secretary to 
Glyn Mills & Co and Mi A B Milford CB, 
late Assistant Commissioner of Public Wo1ks 
Mr Walpole Perminent Under Secretary for 
India 15 the secret i1y to the Commission The 
first report of the Commission dealing with the 
civil departments of the War Office and the Ad- 
miralty nd pointing out some old standing 
abuses with suggestions for remedying them, 
Was Issued in 87 


Civil Service Supply Association, The (see 
ed 8) Headquarters ueen Victoria St, 
EC and Bedford St , Covent Garden, W C 


Clark, Sir Andrew, Bart, MD, b_ 1826 
Tducated at Aberdeen and at Edinburgh In 
the extra academicil medical school of this 
city he gained the fiist medals in anatomy, 
physiology chemistry, botany, materia medica, 
surgery pathology, and practice of physic 
To. four years Di: Clark had charge the 

athological OH eaaaga of the Waval 


ospital at Haslar Aberdeen (1884). 
Became a member of the Royal College of 
Physicians Elected on the staff of the London 


ee Appointed a Fellow of the College 
of Physicians (x858) Dr. 28 the anther 
of numerous essays, lectures and reviews, 
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and has for some time been Mr Gladstone's 
medical attendant Baronet (83) In Nov ’88 
a somewhat novel medical consultation was 
held between Sir A C and Loid Ennismore 3 
physicians at Vancouver, by mcans of the elec 
tric cable, the consultation lasting three hours 

Clarke, Sir Edward, QC, MP, was b 
1841 Educated at the ity Commercial Schools, 
Lombard Street and Crosby Hall Gained the 

ciety of Arts prize for English Literature 
(1856), History (1857) Called to_the bar at 
Lincolns Inn (1864), created QC (1880) 
Elected a bencher of his Inn (1882) Returned 
as Conseivative member for Southwark (Feb 
1880) , Plymouth (1880 8s), re elected 1885 and 
1886, when he was made Solicitor General in 
Lord merge ke administration and received 
the honow: of kmighthood Sin E C 15 4 min 
who sprang from the 1anks and in his eailier 
days relied upon journalism for his puppelt 
He was for some time a reporter in the Tlouse 
of Commons for the Aforning Post He made 
his ma:k in the celebrated’ Penge case ind 
successfully defended Mrs Bartlett im the 
celebrated Pimlco poisoning case On the 
question of the Governments pic posed oom 
pensation to the publucans he mide i spcech in 
which he attempted to shew that 1 Ie, right 
to compensation wis well established In a 
letter addressed to the publi prcss 01 this 
question he also contended that the justices 
had no right to refuse to renew rlic nse pro 
vided the applets house had been well 
conductcd .n op mon wh ch was subsequently 
upset by a judgment delivered by Mr Justice 
Field, against which howevcr, in appeu wis 
entered 

Claviharp I[hisisinew mus ¢iuinstrnment 
and, as 1ts name implies consists cf 1combil t 
tion of the harp stiings and of the rdiniury hey 
board the method of playing being 15 uy n 1 
pianoforte, the strings however being, } Wied 
and not struch, according to the practice of 
the harpist It his two pedils one for m 
creasing, and sustumin, the velume of sound 
the other for } reducing harmonics The im 
strument 1s thc inventionof M Dietz ¢ f Brussels 
and it was first introduced to public noti ¢ by 
M1 W H Cummings, who invited 1 numbc. 
of professors and amateurs to witness 1 101 
formance at Princes Hall It 15 ccnceded that 
the claviharp will be a valualle iddition to the 
concert room, especially now that it 15 so diffi 
cult to obtain really skilled hiapists for as 
M Dietz remarks, the difficulty of Jeainin 
the ordinary harp which is furnished with 
catgut strings affected by all the influences of 
temperature and requiring to be frequently 
tuned, ind the necessity of playing the strings 
with the fingers, renders it hard to obtain 
equality in the sounds It gives only the 
natu sounds of the diatonic scale, and in 
order to obtain changes of modulation the 
pedals must be employed The tone of the 
claviharp in a portion of its register 1esemblcs 
the harpsichord, while in the higher octaves 
true harp effects arc obtained 

en, P W, author and journalist, his 

been connected with the Daily News (¢ 2 ) ever 
since its reduction in price to one penny and 
is now associated in the editorship of that 
newspaper with Mr J R Robinson (77) 
kas 'y connected with the provincial press, 
Mr was for some time one of the 
leader writers of the Datly News _ Has been 
an unsuccessful candidate for Parhamentary 
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honours on three occasions, viz , at Nottingham 
68), Norwood Division of Lambeth (8s), and 
vorth rlngton (86) Is the author of ' Eng 
land under J ord Beaconsfield, issued in ’803 
‘Samuel Shai pe, the Philanthropist’ (8 ), and 
‘“‘The Early Infe of Samuel Rogers,’ published 
in 87 A volume entitled Rogers and his Con- 
temporaries 15 now passing through the press 
Mr C wis clected Chairman for 88 of the 
London branch of the National Sooety of 
Journalists (7 +) 


Clayton Bulwer Treaty (1850) Seced 38 
Clemenceau, Georges Benjamin, was b at 


Mouilleron en Pareds, in the Vendce, Sept 
28th, 31841 He studied medicine in Paris, 
15 an MI), and practised at Montmartre 
Flectud mayor of the 18th arrondissement 
(Montmartre) in Sept 1870, he was, in Feb 
1671, elected one of the deputies fo: the 
Seine, ind formed prt of the Extreme Left 
pay ty M Clemenceau wis still mayor when 

enerils Lecomte and Clement Thomas were 
shot He soon after resigned the positions of 
miyo1 and deputy He thcn became a memover, 
and afterwards president of the Pans Mumoi- 
pal Councl Lic ws clected to the Chamber 
of Deputics at the clections of Feb 1876, 
and 1,11n voted with the I xtreme Lett He 
has continued to sit in the Chamber, and 
during the latte: yeus of Gimbettas hfe was 
the pohticil adversary of the ‘ dead tribune ’ 
He dextercusly forced Gambetta into taking 
office amd wis instrumental in securing his 
fall He his since as chief of the Radical 
arty f cquentl, imposed Ins will upon the 
Chamber jy articularlyin making ind unmiking 
ministiics = He sits for the department of the 
Vu having been also clectcd at the peneral 
election of Oct 1885 15 one of the deputies for 
Patis Ile 1s propnetor of the Justi, an im 
portant Paris yournal and 1s regarded as one 
cf the most cxpcrt swordsmen in Trance It 
Wis rresclut: n moved by M Clcmenccau, and 
insistir x on 1 thorough investigation of the 
Wilson scandal thot Iced to the overthrow of the 
Rouvicer Covernment and the consequent fall 
of M Gicvy Clemenceit was asked b 
the Piesident to form a Ministry but declined, 
und told the Picsident plainly that the crisis 
wis nct vpolitic i buta presidential one M C 
neted 15 onc cf the seccnds to M Floquet in his 
ducl with General Boulanger July 88 


Clemens, Samuel Langhorne (‘‘ Mark 
Twain ) b at Floridi Missouri, US, 1835, 
W1S apprenticed in me peut to a printer, 
and subsequently served as a pilot on_ the 
Mississippr (he adopted his nom de plume from 
the instructions he used to receive to “mark 
twain where twocurrents met) Afterwards 
obtained an appointment as reporter on a paper 
in Cahforma whence, iter some years service, 
he 1cmoved to edit 1 pape: at Buffalo He 1s 
undoubtedly the most original and popular 
of the Amcrican humorists, his best known 
works are ‘ The Jumping Fiog, ‘The Inno- 
cents Abroad, ‘The Gilded Age, ‘‘ Roughing 


letter to the Queen on the subject of his assess- 
ment to the income tax on account of his books 
published in this count: and ‘The 

of the Ex "(2vols) .’, 18 among the most 
recent of Mark I wain s contributions to humor- 
ous literature 
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01 Deceased, Jan. ist to Nov. 30th, 
1988. See 


OBITUARY. 


Clerk of the Parliaments. 


MENTS, CLERK OF THF. 


Cleveland, Stephen Grover, Ex-President of | 


the United States, b at New Jersey, March 18th, 
1837. The son of a Preepyrenan minister, he 
rose from a humble clerkship in Oneida to be 
Governor of the State of New York, defeating 
his opponent (Judge Foulger) by 192,000 votes 
He thus becume the prominent candidate for 
the presidency, and was so nominated by the 
National Democratic Convention, which met at 
Chicago in July 84 A few months later he 
was elected Picsident by 4,yr0,975 popular 
votes, beating Mr Blaine by about 100,000 
votes. Subsequcntly receiving the majority of 
electoral votes, he was duly inaugurated at 
Washington, March 4th, 85 Two important 
cvents will make the year ‘87 memorable in 
the history of M1 C’s term of office ic, 
the celebration of the centenary of the adoption 
of the American Constitution, and the enun 
ciation of the propramme of sweeping fiscal 
reforms contained in the presidential message of 
Dec. 6th, 87. The principal teims of this policy, 
which recommended a large reduction of the 
Import dues on raw mateiials as the most 
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regarded merely 29 a clever electioneering 
move. President C's action with relation to 
the retirement of Lord Sackville was the sub- 
President C. was 
opposed by General Harrison (gv). _ The re- 
sult of the clection was the return of General 
Harrison by 233 clectoial votes against 168 
givon for Mr Cleveland ; 

Clifford, Rev John, MA,IDD, President of 
the Baptist Union, was ) 1836 at Sawley. In 
’ss he cntercd the General Baptist College. 
Dung his third year at the College accepted 
in invitation from the Praed Stieet church, 
Paddington Dr.C giaduated BA at London 
University in 61, B Sc in ’62, in 64 taking the 
dcerce of MA, and in 66 that of LLB. The 
honorary degicc of D D was confer:ed on him 
in 83 by Batcs University, USA His grow- 
Ing success at Pracd Sticet Iced to the erection 
of Westbourne Park Chapel, which was opened 
Sc pt. ’77, and wherc Dr ¢ still continues to 
minister iis works include the following 
“Ts, Life woith Living? “ [The Dawn of Man- 
hood,” and “Starting in Life ' The addresses 
he delivercd to the Baptist Union attracted 
much attention 

Clifton College, Gloucester Founded 1860, 
received chitter 77. It is undct a Counall of 


practical means of dealing with the eit of | fifteen, Par] Ducie boing President It has a mil- 


money in the ]reasury, wore cimbodie 
address, seeking tor re-election in Novembc: 88 
On the occasion of the 1cjcction by the Senate 
of the Fisheries’ Treaty, the Presidents an 
nouncement to ask for powcrs to adopt a policy 
of retaliation against Canada created a pio- 
found scnsation at hist, but soon came to be 


_ Clubs and Club Houses, Principal 


Name of Club. 


Albemarle . . . . . ./|25, Albemarle Street. . 1875 600 None 5 5 0 
Alexandia (Ladies’ Club) | 12, Grosvcno: Strect, W. 1884 670 3 3 0 | 229 
Alpme .... . . ./8, St Martin’s Plae . 1857 |Nolimit; 1 1 0! : 1: 0 
Army and Navy. . . .| 36, Pall Mall . eos 1838 2,350 40 0 0 | 10 10 O 
Aithur’'s . . . . . ./69,5t Jamess Street . . .| 1765 600 | 31 10 0; 1010 0 
Arts... . . . « .'17, Hanover Squate . . . .{ 1863 450 1315 o| 6 6 Oo 
Aiundel. . . . . . . 1, Adelphi Ieirace P 1860 280 5 5 ol 4 4 0 
Atheneum. . . . . . 107, Pall Mall ‘. 1824 1,200 31 10 o| 8 8 o 
Bachelors’. . . . . . 8, Hamilton Place, W. . . .{ 1881 780 38 10 0] 1010 oO 
Badminton. . . . . ., 100, Piccadilly, W - « «| 1876 1,000 | 1010 o|] 8 8 0 
Beaufort. . . . . . ./ 32, DoverStreet, W 5 a 1£86 500 None 5 § oO 
Boodle’s .... . 28, St. Jamess Street . 1762 600 1919 0, 1111 O 
Brooks's a ee Be St James’s Strect ‘ 1764 600 1515 O!| 1115 oO 
Builington. ... . 17, savile Row . ne cae 1866 500 § 50 §850 
amela . . « . « - «| 21, Bedford Street, WC 1685 ,Nohmit!} 1 1 of] 3 3 0 
Cailton (qv) » « « « «| 94, Pall Mall rae ; 1832 1,600 30 0 ©O!| 1010 o 
Cigar Club. . . . . 6a, Watcrloo Place, SW . 1880 1,000 5 5 0o| § § Oo 
City Carlton . . . . . St.SwithinsLane . 1868 1000 | 1515 o| 8 8 o 
City Liberal . . .'|Walbrook. . sss @ wf 187% 1,055 2m 0 0/ I010 o 
City of London . . . ., 19, Old Broad Sticet, E.C. .| 1832 Boo 31 10 0] 10 10 Oo 
Cobden. ...... one. ; bw ce el ee BOO g6o None 3 3.0 
Cocoa Tree . . . . .}64,5t pee s Street 1746 350 |1010 of] 4 4 0 
Conservative. . . . .|74, St. Jamess Street . . .{ 1840 1,400 31 10 0] 1010 oO 
Constitutional . . . .{| Northumberland Avenue . 1883 7,000 | 10&6gs'5 &3¢s. 
Crichton . . . . . »|10, Adelphi Terrace . . . .}) 1892 650 None 3 3.0 
Devonshire . . . . .|50, St. James's Strect . . .| 1875 1,500 | 31 10 0 | 10 10 Oo 
East India United Service | 16, St. James’s Square . 1849 1,200 | 30 0 o!| B 8 o 
Eldon sos ee « « «f27%ChanceryLane .. . 1879 200 2 20/ 3300 
Farmers’ .. . . . ./|Sahsbury Square Hotel. . 1843 600 I ro] r 240 
Garrick . 2... © «| 35,Garmck St., Covent Garden| 1831 650 | 21 0 o| 8 8 o 
rman Athenau » «193, Mortimer Street, W. . . 1869 500 | 18315 0 | 6 6 O 
Grafton . . . . . . «| 10, Grafton Street, W. . . .| 1863 984 § 50/3 30 
Green Room... . .| 20. BedfordSt.. CoventGarden | 1877 aco e rc al aaa 


I i ee 


Club House 


in his | tary and cngincerng side, and prepares pupils 


speaiily Jor Sandhurst, Woolwich, or Coopc: s 
Mhll(gz ), alsoforthe Indian Cav il Service(q v ). 
Lhiec exhibitions, :anging fiom {a5tof50 ayear, 
tenable at the Universities, oficred see a 
Pupus, 60>, Head Master, Rc. | Wilson, M A. 

losure Sce PARIIAMFNTARY PROCEDURE. 
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ie Subscription 
Name of Club Club House . me i abcd — — 
ene embers /Entrance | Annual 
Gresham 1, Gresham Place, E C 1843 500 {| 2r 0 of 8 8 a 
Grosvenor 135, New Bond Street, W 1883 2 000 5 5 o| 5 § Oo 
Guards 70, Pall Mall 1813 409 3110 O| 11 0 O 
Gun Club Wood Lane Notting Hill 1860 |Nolimit | x12 12 of 8 8 o 
Hogarth o, Dover Street, 1870 |Nolimit |1o&sp5| 4 4 0 
Hurlingham ulham, S 1868 I 500 1535 of 5 § 0 
Isthmian 150, Piccadtl] 1882 1 600 one | x0 10 0 
unior Army and Navy 10, St James's Street 15g 1500 {21 0 Of 8 8 o 
umor Athenzum 116 Piccadilly 1864 1000 «6| 25 0 O| 10 10 oO 
unior Carlton Pall Mill 1804 2 100 38 17 oO | ro 10 0 
umior Gatrich 1a Adelphi Terrace 1867 600 5 5 o| § 5 O 
unior Travellers 8 St Jamess Squire 1886 2 000 31 10 oj] 8 8 ao 
unior United Service Charles Strcet St Jamess 1827 2 000 49 0 O|] 7 7 O 
ennel 6 Cleveland Rew St Jamess = 1874 300 5 5 o|f § § © 
Lancaster Saro C 188 300 one 33,0 
Law Society 10 Chance Lane 1b 4% 5 5 0 5 § O 
Mar!bo: ough s Pall Mall 9 W 18t ) 5) 311 ¢ | to12 0 
Meistersingers 6 St Jamess Sticet 1565 | 10 19 a9 | 8 B o 
Military and Royal Naval | 16 Albemarle Street W 188 fo None 6 6 0 
National 1 Whitehill Garders 1045 5 > 315 Of] § 5 € 
National Conservitive Pall Mall 188¢ to 101) o9| 6 6 ¢ 
National I :beral hitehall Pla e S W 188 ¢ 1 10 0o| 6 6 Oo 
National Union 3 Albemarle Stiect W 1k b7 LO None 5 5 0 
Navil and Military 94 Tac adilly 18( ou 615 of] B 8 o 
New Athenaum 6 Suffolk Sticet 1375 80 o|4& eB 
New Club Covent Garden 148 3 600 I o O|10 0 Oo 
New Oxtoid & Cambndgc Albemule Strect 1864 55 None b Bo 
New Unnecisity 57& 58 St Jamess Stic t 18 3 11% 31 10 of 8 8 a 
Oriental 1 Hinover Squuc W 1S 4 & 35 0 Of g 3 OC 
Orleans g Aing Sticct St Jimess 1877 55 10 of 8 8 o 
Oxford and C iwmbridge 7r Fall Mill 1330 117 4 >| & 8 o 
Pall Mall zand8 Waterloo Pluie 1870 750 1 10 of 8 8 o 
Paulatim 30 Fitzroy S ynare 137 35) 11 0] 2 20 
Pchcan 21 Der min Sticct W | 1657 1 x 5 5 >} 3 3 °0 
Portland 1 Stratford Place Oxfoid St 1516 250 rt of 7 7 0 
Pratt s 144 Fark Elie St Jimess St 184) 1K? 5 5 of] § § 
Press 1 7 Fleet Strect } C 188 | No limit] 1 1 Of 3 3 °0 
Primrose 4&5 Park Flac St Jamcss 188F | Nolimit} Nonc 3 3 0 
Raleigh 16 Regent Strect 1858 800 -6 5 9{[1010 0 
Reform 1o4_ Pall Mall S W | 18 34 1400 | 42 0 0/1010 0 
Royal Canoe 11 Kuckinghim Street WC | 18f€ 200 200] 100 
Royal Navy and Army 4 Griftor Street W 1886 I 500 6 0 of 6 0 o 
Russell Whist 55 Cicat Coram Strect WC 1870 130 Ir of 3 3 0 
St George s 4 Hanover Square W 1874 2800 j10&sg5|] 8 B o 
St George s Chess 63 St Jamess Street 186 |;Nohmit| 2 o/ 3 3 0 
St Jamess 106 Piccadilly 1657 650 6 5 of i131 oO 
st jJamess Whist 87 St Jamess Strect 188 Oo? 5 5 9] 5 § O 
St Stephens 1 Bridge Street Westminster 187 I 500 1 >» Of| 1010 6 
Salisbury (Ncw) 1° St james 6 Square 1888 1 o None | 1010 6 
Savage Savoy Place W ¢ 1857 420 5 5 o| § 5 Oo 
Savile 107 Piccadilly W 1868 €0 ct o| § 5 Oo 
Scandinavian & Strind We 1875 3x None 440 
Scottish 39 Dover Strect W 1879 I 500 1010 0] 7 7 0 
Smithteld 1z Hanovei Square 1796 93? None I Lo 
Somerville (Ladies) 231 Oxford Street 1870 700 910 o| ©0210 0 
Thatched House 86 St Jamess Street 1865 800 € 5 >| 1010 0 
Travellers 106 Pall Mill 1819 750 | 3810 of] 1010 o 
Turf 85; Piccadilly W 1868 550 3110 of] 18 15 oO 
Union vatalear Squire 1822 1000 | 3918 of 7 7 0 
Unionist 68 Pall Mall S W 1887 1 500 None 5 10 0 
United Service 116 & 117, Pall Mall 1815 1 600 40 0 Of 8 0 ao 
United University 1, Suffolk Stieet 1822 1,060 38110 oj] 8 8 o 
United Whist 60, St Jamess Street 1876 170 3 3 0] 3 3 ° 
Vernon 4&5 Park Plae St Jamess | 1877 700 None 6 ° 
Wellington 1, Grosvenor Place 1885 1400 | 21 0 O| 1010 0 
Whitehall 47, Parliament Street 1866 600 | 21 0 ©| 1010 o 
White s 37, st ei s Street 1730 625 1919 Ol I o 
Windham 13, St James s Square 1828 650 32 1r oj ro 0 Oo 
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-~—7— —~ -qy---~ ffoM, Law on, in '88. 
A decision of Mr. Justice Kay (April) 18 of 
considerable importance to committees and 
members ofclubs The plaintiff in the action 
Andrews v Balmon) received a letter request 
ng him to attend a meeting of the committee 
of the Wanstead Conservative Club, of which 
he wasa member, to hear a charge made against 
him. He wrote back stating that he would 
attend when he was informed of the character 
of the charge against him, and in his absence 
he was formally expelled Mr Justice Kay 
condemned such conduct as conte to every 
notion of justice, and directed the defendants 
who had subsequently reinstated the plaintiff 
as a member, to pay the costs of the action A 
somewhat similar was heard before the 
same judge in July The officc:s and council 
of the Gas Institute had expclled Mr Bray from 
the rights and privileges of membership, appa 
rently because he had brought serious chatges 
against the council The defendants admitted 
that the resolution had not becn regularly and 
roperly passed, and consented to a pcrpetual 
injunction, as prayed Mr Justice Kay accord 
ingly gave judgment fo: the plaintiff, with 
costs against the mc mbezs of the council 
. Thechief varicties of coal arc anthra- 
cite, or ‘stone coal,” which occurs largely in 
South Wales, and is used in furnaces and malt 
kilns ; semi-bituminous, 01 ‘‘steam coal, much 
used in marine and locomotive engincs, bein 
almost smokelcss, bituminous, or “ houschol 
coal,” which 1s the common form of fossil fucl 
for domestic use, and te, known also us 
“brown coal,’ or ‘‘ woo coal, an impci fect 
coal, not used in this country, though valued on 
the Continent COannelis a variety of coal which 
does not soil the fingers, and burns rcadily lke 
acandle, whence the name It occurs sound 
antly near Wigan, and 1s highly valued for 
§ makin he vegetable ongin of coal 15 
ully established by 1ts chemical composition, 
microscopic structure, its mode of occuricnce, 
and its associated fossils Some coals, notably 
the ‘‘ better bed of Bradford in Youkshirc, are 
largely made up of 1esinous spores or minute 
reproductive bodies shed from the cones of 
fossil lycopods, or plants allied to modcin 
club mosses Two kinds of spores, known as 
micro and maorospores, occur in certain 
lycopods, and similar bodies arc found in coal 
ome observers regard the larger bodies not as 
spores, but as Sporangia or spore cases 
rtain kinds of coal secm to be largely made 
up of the mineralised bark of the coal measure 
puts Small deposits of coal may have bcen 
ormed by vegetable matter diifted by streams, 
and buried in lakes or in estuarine deltas, bit 
in most cases the vegetable matter must hive 
grown sm sefe = =The roots of the coal plant; ure 
often found in the “underclays’ or fossil] soils 
beneath the coal seams he cipal coal 
fields of Great Britain are those of South Wales, 
Forest of Dean, Bristol and Somerset, Warwick: 
shire, South Staffordshire, North Staffordshire 
Shropshire, Denbigh and Flint, Lancashire and 
Cheshire, Cumber and, Yorkshire, Derbyshue 
and Nottinghamshire, Leicestershire, Durham 
and Northumberland, the Clyde Basin, Midlo 
than, Fifeshire, and Ayrshir . In Ireland good 
occurs in Tyrone and Antrim, but the 
resources are not well developed ; the coal in 
the south of Ireland is chiefly anthracitic. The 
coal-pit in Britain is at the Ashton 
oss colliery, near Manchester (12,688 feet).— 


[Gen 


As the general characteristic of British trade in 
all its staple branches during ’68 may fairly be 
inscribed as “good,” coal mining prospered, 
first in quantity of output, and next as to prices 
and wages tatistios of an official character 
for the year, so far as the whole country 
concerned, will not as usual be available for 
months to come, but there are details which 
will sufficiently indicate the general tone. 
South Yorkshire has been described as the 
‘cockpit of the coal trade,” and during the first 
seven months of the year this district sent to 
Hull alone 991,176 tons against 1,002,704 tors 
{o1 the same period of ’87—a decline, certainly, 
but in face of the fact that the coalfields of 
South Russia, and the other fuel supplies of the 
same region have developed enormously, it 18 
suggestive that for the ten months ending 
October there was a distinct improvement 
poly ane temporary dislocation caus 
by a strike (see below), for the amount sent to 
ull was 1,487,496 against 1,487,512 tons. As 
South Yorkshire sends a large quantity of fuel 
to London by rail, and as during the ten months 
of the year ending Oct 31st there was an 
increase in this traffic amounting to 311,642 
tons, 1t 15 fair to assume that the district amply 
made up hei very small decline in foreign 
exports The statistics of the London port and 
district for the ten months of 88 are as follows 
Ships aiiived, 4,957, bringing 4,009,870 tons—an 
incrcase of 291 5 ups and 250,224 tons over '87 
By rail and canal 6,274,173 tons—an increase of 
311,642 tons ove: 87 Once more it will be 
seen that the 1uilway borne coal shows the 
wzreate: incicasc, but it will be 1emembered 
that 1 considerable quantity 1s brought into the 
1 ondon area im fansite for othe: parts or for 
export Jhus during the tcn months of 88 no 
less than 2,588,188 tons were so disposed of—an 
incicase of 116,010 tons ovei the corresponding 
period of 87 Adding together the increases 
in $ca borne and railway coal, a total of 561,866 
tons 1s reached, deduct from this the increase 
in the ¢xports, 116,010, and the actual increase 
of the trade in the London district 15 found to 
be 445,856 tons One of the most 1emarkable 
events of the year was the combined effort of the 
men —except those districts which were bound 
by sliding, scales or other arlangements, such 
as Northumbcrland, Durham, and South Wales, 
and also some of the coalfields beyond the 
borde1—to raisetheir wages Towards the end 
of Scptember a conference of delegates, 1 epre- 
senting 200,000 colliers, met at Manchester, and 
on the 27th of that month they passed a series 
of stringent resolutions, to the effect that notices 
be given all round, terminable in the week 
ending Oct zgth, for an advance in wages of 
10 per cent , that no colliery or district accept 
less, and that no district should accept the 
advance conditionally on surrendering it if it 
were not granted elsewhere Fo: a month or 
more the whole trade was in a lively state of 
anticipation Conferences of this kind had 
been held often enough before, and had proved 
abortive fiom one cause 01 another, in f 
it may be said that to see started a genera 
movement of this hind was the cay areas of the 
late Mr Alexande: Macdonald, M P. In this 
instance the project was carried out with signal 
success The Yor miners’ 
led by Mr B Pickard, MP, were the prime 
movers in the matter, but the Lanoashire 
owners appear to have been the fiist to 


the full advance. To begin with, the ery 
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proprietors of the Sheffield and South York- 
shire district set their faces firmly against such 
a concession, but finding that they weie 
likely to be left to fight the battle single- 
handed they gave way, and as Derbyshire 
followed, the men had practically won allalong 
the eae by ue ne 2 October was sub 
sequently stated t e wages ina yearto 
Seuth Yorkshire miners aunounted t6 43,229,932, 
and the ro per cent advance would give them 
an additional £392,839 There wére 48,526 
miners, and if they paid 6d each to the Trade 
Union per week, and the lads 3d, an mcome 
of £66,667 would be secured annually, the men 
still keeping for themselves a net gain of 
£326,171 About the same time the examination 
oF the owners’ books on behalf of the Sliding 
Scale Committee for South Wales and Mon 
mouthshire showed that a5 per cent advance 
would be warranted, to come into effect at the 
beginning ot 89, this being the first advance 
the men have received for years In Lanark 
shire a rise of 24 per cent was given on Nov ust, 
and an examination of the books later on 
warranted the employers in giving another 
per cent on the 15th —Miscellaneous On 
May gand the Zsmes desciibed a process by 
which W A Gibbs, of Gilwell Park, Ching 
ford, Essex, produced a perfectly pure air from 
the combustion of coal, the discovery havin 
arisen from the necessities of the drying branc 
of the tea trade —The first annual meeting of 
the Colhery ’ Association, which em 
braces membets from all parts of the country 
was held at Derby on Scpt 7th, Mr Samue 
L, of the Pinxton Colliencs, Alfreton, 
being the first president —Whit may be de 
scribed as a development of the trade, and 
what should be a vcry profitable onc, came into 
prominence during the yeir in the form of 
compressed fuel atent fuel had Iong been 
known as an article of commerce but its intio 
duction for use in the household fire grate 15 
a matter of compiratively recent date uring 
the year the Universal Patent Fuel Machine 
Company, of London, introduced a machinc by 
which these briquettes may be made at the 
rate of 14 a minute, the size being 4 by 
2+ by 24 inches, and the weight 1} 1b 
each Steam or hoisc power can be used in 
the manufacture, and no skilled Jabour 1s 
required Coal dust, which in some quartcrs 
even now 1s wastcd wholesale, and pitch 
oo to be the only necessary ingredients — 
new coal-heading machine has recently been 
invented by Messrs Stanley Brothers, and 
18 at work in their Warwickshire collieries 
Before its mtroduction roadways and head 
ing8S were made by manual labour, aided by 
blasting, but this machine cuts an angular 
roove in the face of a heading, so that a core 
fills or 1s cleared as the work proceeds 
There 18 a great saving of time by its use, 
and it will cut through the hardest material — 
The report of the tush Oonsul-General at 
Hamburg showed that in 87 the amount of 
British coal imported was 1,220,000 tons, nst 
3,210,000 tons In 86 He pointed out that a 
serious el had sprung up with Westphalian 
coal, of which 549,640 tons were imported in ’87 
—Ao interesting artile on the trade of the 
Welsh oe as compared with other ports 
of the Umted Kingdom, appeared in the 7 ses 
of on 18th —It oe t Coamanent noe 
colheriesz—g in Ulster, 7 in Connan 1 
nster, and 391n Munster; very few of them 
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being worked —The formation of a OolHeries 

was mooted in October, with a capital of 
480,000,009, but nothing seems to have been 
done in the matter —A movement, which pro- 


mised to be of a threatening character, aroge 
among the miners of South Wales towarde the 
end of the year on the wages question, the 


dissatisfaction as to the working of the sliding 
scale apparently being widespread 
Coal and Wine Dues The total amount 
of the duty now levied upon coal entering the 
Metiopolitan Police district, extend: over 
an area of fifteen miles radius from ring 
Cross, 18 13@, made up of three separate 
duties of 8d, 4d, and 1:@ each, imposed 
at different times for distinct and ific 
purposes Ihe whole of the duty 18 levied by 
the Corporation, though the 4d tax only goes 
to swell their revenues, the 8d and the ce | iias 
being placed to the credit of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works The 4d dutyi1s the survival 
of a metage charge of 4d a chaldron, which the 
Corporation secured the right to charge as far 
back as 1591 From an account of revenues 
of the City Corporation presented to the House 
of Commons 1n 1692, we learn that the yield of 
the metage charge at that date was £7,120 a 
ear, paid by fourteen coal metres at £80 each 
n 1831, however, when the system of measuring 
coal was abolished 1n favour of weighing it, the 
annual yield of the tax was £20,000 In the 
samc year the metage duty ot 4@ per chaldion 
of 25 cwt, wis changed to one of 4d per ton 
weight, and 1n 1845 Parliamentary powers were 
obtained for levying the 1mpost not only on the 
sea borne coil cnteting the port, but also on 
all inland coal brought to London by rail Mr 
Firth points out that the original charge of 4d 
per chaldicn was fol meisuring actually done, 
ut afte: 1831 the duty was received by the 
Corporation without, in the words of the 
Metiopolitan Taxation Committee of 1861, their 
“rendering in return any service whatever in 
relation to the tradeincoal The 8d duty 1s 
the cquivalent of additional duties which the 
Corpoiition secured fiom Parliament the right 
to charge 1n 1694, 1n order to save themselves 
from threatened bankruptcy The story of the 
proceedings by which the additional taxing 
wers of the City were thus obtained reflects 
ittle credit upon those concerned in them 
The Corpoiation at the time were in debt to 
the extent of £747,472 These habilities were 
incurred, according to the preamble to the ball 
of 1694, through ‘“‘sundry accidents and pwblic 
calamities This bill was introduced to relieve 
the Corporation of their debts at the expense of 
thecoalconsumers It was three times rejected, 
however, by the House of Commons F indin 
that ey could not get their bil) passed by fair 
means, the Corporation tried other methods, 
They handed a bill for a thousand guineas to 
Sir John Trevor, the Speaker, and bribed other 
members of the House to get the bill through. 
Sir John Trevor was subsequently charged 
with accepting this bribe, and when suni- 
moned to appear in answer to it, excused 
himself on the ground that he was “taken 
suddenly 11! with a violent colic " This excuse, 
however, was not considered satisfactory by 
the House of Commons, who on March 16th, 
1695, declared him to have been guilty of a hi 
crime and muiusdemeanour, an ered his 
expulsion from the House A similar sentence 
was passed upon another corru member, 
—viz ,Mr Hungerford, the chairman of the com- 
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mittee to whom the bill of the Corporation was 
referred The bill, however, got through, and 
by its provisions the City debt was,converted 
into an annuity by means of the additional coal 
tax of rod perchaldron Part of this duty only 
was levied till 1750, but 1n 1748, the City being 
atill in difficulties, the full 10a was imposed for 
a period of thirty five years, and 1n 1767 Parha 
ment further decided to extend the period to 
183: In 1829 the Corporation induced Parha 
ment to further extend the period to 1852, but 
in 31831 the duty was changed from 1od per 
measure of 25 cwt to the present charge of 8d 
t ton Since the latter date the coal dues 
ve been s1x times reimposed, the last occasion 
on which the House of Commons sanctioned the 
reimposition being 1n 1868, when the period for 
levying them was extended to July sth, 1889 
The present annual yield of the dues, after 
deducting drawback and cost of collection, 1s 
about four and a half millions sterling —The 
right to levy wine dues has also been enjoyed 
by the Corporation from a remote period, 
though this right also, as in the case of 
the coal dues, has been periodically limited 
to a certain number of years, fixed by Parlia 
ment The rate of the wine duty 1s 4s 94d for 
every tun of 252 gallons, and the ann eld 
is about £9,cco net A strong protest his been 
raised against the renewal of the coil and 
wine dues when the period tor which they 
were last sanctioned expiies, in July of the 
resent year The ground on which tls applica 
for renewal 1s 1s that the 1evenues 
derived from the imposts have been devoted to 
the preservation of open spaces such as Epping 
Forest, Burnham Beeches, Highgate Woods, 
etc, and to the execution of such important 
works as the Thames Lmbankment the 
olborn Viaduct, Ihames Bridges, ctc The 
objections to the imposition of the duties, however, 
are that they are raisxcd and expended by 
authorities who are not dircctly responsible to 
the ratepayeis, that as merchants ,middlemen s 
and retailers profits have to be made upon the 
tax, the consumeis really pay a much larger 
amount than the initial euty that the coal 
duty, by largely increasing the price of that 
commodity, cnpples manufacturing industry, 
and has in fact driven some important industries, 
such as shipbuilding, etc , from London, while 
at the same time the tax presses with intolerable 
hardship uponthe poor Lord Randolph Churchill 
(qv ), in his reply to a deputation from the City 
and the Metropolitan Board, who waited upon 
him on Nov 18th, 1886, to urge him to support 
them in their efforts to renew the impost, 
advanced the arguments against the rermpo 
sition, and pointed out that 1t was a question 
which those who were burdened by the duties 
and not the irresponsible bodies who levied an 
expended them, ought to have the power to 
decide A ballto continuethe Dues until Deo Slst, 
1000, was (Jan 28th, 87) introduced by Sir J 
pethegeabietrs | now Lord Magheramorne), but 
was eventually dropped, as noo por ae 
found to diacuasit on secondreading Mr W H 
Smith stated in the House (Jan 3:8t, 88) that the 
Government intended to adhere to the declara 
tion of Lord Randolph Churchill Having so 
led to get the sanction of Parliament for 
the renewal of the dues, 1t 18 stated that the 
160n willendeavour to establish a right, 
to be vested in them by charters 

es I and James II, to levy a charge of 8d 
tom for weighing all coal that comes into 
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she port of London Owing to this rumour, 
Sir tose h Pease gave notice of his intention 
to move the Government to repeal such charters 
if they were found to be in existence 


Coaling Stations, British See Stations, 


CoALING 


Coal Mines Regulation Act, ’87 see ed 388 


Cobbe, Frances Power, b 1n Dublin 1822 
Has for many years been associated with various 
social and p thropic movements, and 1s the 
author of many works devoted to the solution 
of social and ethical problems She was con 
nected with the late Mary Carpenter in the 
work of bringing criminal and neglected chil 
dren under healthy educational influence She 
has practically aided the establishment of insti 
tutions for the protection of young servants 
and for the relief of destitute incurables, and 
has been a powerful advocate for the removal 
of women sdisabilities, and for the advancement 
of female education She 1s also a prominent 
leader of the anta vivisection agitation Miss C 
has contributed largely to periodical literature 
Amongst the most important of her books are 


An [Essay on Intuitive Morals (55), ‘Rela 
gious Duty (57), ‘Darwinism in Morals 
(72), and ‘Dutics of Women (80) In °88 

iss C 18sued another book entitled ‘ The 


Scientific Sprit of the Age 


Cobden Club She foi mation of this political 
associttion wis suggcstcd by Mr Bright (¢ v ) 
and Mr Lhorold Rogers within about a year 
of Cobdcns death, ind Mi [ B Potter, who 
had long been an intimate personal and politi 
cal friend of Cobden and had been accepted 
as his successor in the parliimentuy 1¢pre 
sentition of Rochdale, undcrtookh the task 
of orgimsmg the Club and of presiding over 
its worl The specific object for which the 
Club was established was that of ‘encouragin 
the growth and diffusion of those economica 
and polhttical principles with which Mr Cob 
den s name 18 associatcd , and 1ts motto, which 
was augee std by Mr Goldwin Smith, 1s ‘‘ Free 
Trade, Peace, Goodwill among Nations” Since 
the foundation of the Club more than a million 
and a half of books and pamphlets enunciating 
Cobden s preiple= have been distributed at 
home and abroad, and during 1885 8abouttwelve 
millions of leaflets on Fice Trade and other 
subjects akin to 1t wele urculated, with the 
view of counteracting what 1s known as the 
“kar Trade movement Animportant feature 
of the Club 1s its banquet, presided over 
usually by some eminent statesman (sec ed 87) 
The roll of honorary members of the Association 
includes many distinguished foreigners 
R Gowing, 6, Upper Park Rd ,N 

Coca Seeed 8&8 

Cochin China (1) Lowe: o1 French OCochun 
China consists of a portion of the old Annamese 
province of Champa, and compiises the whole 
of the Mekhong delta, but comprehends httle or 
none of Cochin China proper Area 23,082 sq 
m, pop 1,792,733 Capital, Saigon (2) Cochin 
China proper is the protectorate kingdom of 
Annam, exclusive of Champa (or French Cochin 
China) and Tonquin. See ANNAmM, and CoLo 
NIES OF EUROPEAN POWERS 


“ to” A phrase synony- 
gue |: 
er 


, According 
mous with “‘gatiafactory, quite in order 
18 derived from the namé of Edward 
an arithmetician and 


» who in the 
middie of the sevent century published a 
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treatise on arithmetic, which was for a long 
time very popular. The phrase doubtless 
orginally implied mathematical accuracy 

(or Keeling) Islands, A dependency 
of the Straits Settlements (7.v.), 700 miles south- 
west of Java. Area g sq.m., pop, 400. Consists 
of Horshing and Keeling, with several smaller 
islands. Abound in cocoa-nut palms. 


Code Napoléon. Finding no fewer than four 
hundied systems of administering the law in 
si er Napoleon I. assembled, in 1802, the 
ablest lawyers in France under the presidency 
of Cambaceres, for the purpose of bringing the 
several systems into harmony. The result was 
the production of several codes—the Code Civil 
des Francais, Code de Procédure, Code Penal, 
and Code d'Instruction Criminelle. There 
were cieated in addition Commercial and 
wat Codes, the whole of which are known 
as the Code Napoleon. 


Codrington College. In Barbadoes. Affiliated 
to Durham University (g v.). 


Coercion Bills. See IRELAND and CRIMINAL 
Law (IRELAND) 

Coffee House System. See ed. ’87. 

Coinage, The Jubilee. See ed ‘88 

Col de Cabre Tunnel. This 15 a railway 
undertaking, cutting under the Col de Cabre, the 
frontier of the Diome and the Hautes Alpes, 
and will be 3,800 metres in length. It 1s con 
sidered to be an important work in the strategic 
line, connecting Central Fiance with the Italian 
frontier by Gap and Briancon, The work was 
commenced Sept. asth, ’86. 


Coleridge, John Duke Coleridge, PC., 1st 
Baron (creat. 1873), Lord Chief Justice , cldest 
son of the late Richt Hon. Si: John Taylor 
Coleridge, of Heath’s Court, Ottery St. Mary, 
Devon (a judge of the Court of Queen's Bench), 
by Mary, d. of Dr, Albert Buchanan, vicar of 
Woodmansterne, and rector of Northflect; b 
1821. Educated at Eton and at Balliol College, 
Oxford B.A. ('42), MA. (46), Hon. DC. 
77); was scholar of Balliol and Fellow of 

xeter. Called to the bar at the Middle 'emple 
(46); made a Q.C. and bencher of his inn 
(61); @ serjeant-at-law (Nov. 73); was Be- 
corder of Portsmouth (’55-65, when he resigned), 
Was M.P. for Exeter (July ‘65 to Nov. '73); 
was Solioitor-General (Dec. 68 to Nov. '71); 
Attorney-General fiom the last date to ‘73, 
when he was appointed Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, and made Lord Chief Justice of 
England (80). Paid a visit to the Unitcd States 
in 83, and was very cordially received, par- 
ticularly by the judiciary and the bar. He has 
contributed to the Edinburgh Review and 
other periodicals. His name was promi- 
nently before the public in '86 in connection 
with certain libel actions brought by his son- 
in-law, Mr. Adams, amember of the bar Lord 
C, distinguished himself in Parliament by his 

owerful advocacy of the removal of Dissenters’ 

i ities at the universities. Owing to his 
musical voice, he 1s known in society and at 
the bar as ‘‘the silver-tongued Coleridge.” 
Lord C. ('88) presided at the trial of the action 
for libel, O'Donnell v. 7/re Zimes, in connection 
with the series of articles headed “‘ Parnellism 
and Crime.” At an early stage of the proceed- 
ings Lord Coleridge stop e turther hearing 
on the ground that the plaintiff had no case. 


Wilkie, b. 1824, son of William 
Collins, R.A., whose life he published in ‘48, 
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It was, however, as a writer of sensational 
romances, and not as a plogrepper that Mr, 
Collins was destined to achieve distinction. 


considerable attention; but it was not until 
the publication of the ‘‘ Woman in White” that 
Mr. Collins rose to the neigh of his popularity, 
The success of this novel was electrical, and 
the author's subsequent stories—especially 
‘“No Name,” “The Moonstone,” “Man and 
Wife,” “Poor Miss Finch,”and “The Evil Genius” 
('87), have had an immense circulation. He 
is distinguished by his marvellous ingenuity 
in the construction of plots. 


Colombia. A republic of Central America, 
formed by the union in 186: of nine states 
—viz., Antioquia, Bolivar, Boyaca, Cauca, 
Cundinamarca, Magdalena, Panama, Santander, 
and Tolima—under the title of the “ United 
States of New Granada,” changed in oe 
that of the “United States of Colombia.” 
After the termination of the revolution, which 

rostrated this country in 84-5, a new oonstitu- 
hon was promulgated in August ‘86. By this 
constitution, the Re ublic, from being Federal, 
has become Central; and the countty is now 
styled the ‘‘ Republic of Oolombia.” The sove- 
1eignty of the nine States 1s abolished, and 
they aic now simple departments, their pregi- 
dents being reduced to governois under the 
direct nomination of the President of the Re- 
public, whose te1m of office has been extended 
to six years The Senate, as before, consists of 
27 members, from each department, and 
the House of Representatives of 66 members 
elected by universal suffiage, each di t 
forming a constituency and returning one 
membe for 50,000 inhabitants. (For members 
of executive see article Dipcomaric.) Ares, 

13,938 sq. miles; pop, about 3,000,000. Capital, 

ogota, pop. 100,000 Estimated revenue for the 
biennial pertod °87-8, £4,178,000; expenditure 
44,580,000, foreign debt 2,231,618, chiefly due 
to Rnglish creditors. Finances in a very un- 
satisfactoi y condition. Industises chiefly con- 
fined to agriculture and the rearing of cattle. 
Great attraction of Colombia its mineral) wealth. 
Rich mines of gold, silver, iron, copper, lead 
ctc., and precious stones. Army, in time o 


esos eet cman a am nm lie 2 oma mantian ebandalet 


will admit. Railway construction extending. 
Che bulk of the foreign trade is with Great 
Britain and the United States. The transit 
traffic across the isthmus of Panama is of great 
importance. In Feb.’8: an inter-oceanic canal 


inter-oceanic canal was the subject of conference 
between that Government and Great Britain 
with reference both to the eel ix scheme and 
the project of an alternative canal through Nica- 
ragua, Sce also PANAMA CANAL. 


Colombo. Capital of Oeylon (g.v.), pop. 
about 120,000. 


Colonial and Indian Exhibition '86. See 
ed. '87. 


Colonial Institute. See Roya Cot. Inst, 


Colonial Office. The authority of the Crown 
throughout our colonial dependencies 18 exer- 
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cised by the Colonial Secretary. 
colonies are nominated to the Crown by him, 
enactments of all colonial legislatures 
come before him, for approval or disallowance 
ce formality 1n mest cases) , and in his 
ce the constitution of new coiomal legisla 
tures is planned The direct executive action 
of the department 1s mainly confined to the 
ncolonies, protectorates, etc (see BRITISH 
Empire) te’ Information Office 
(q7.v.) 18 attached to the department 
colonies are represented in 
Agents, and colomes having responsible 
governments by Agents General (see D1PLo 
MaTiC), The Bettlements Act 1887 en 
ables Her Majesty 1n council to prov de for the 
government of her possessions acquired by 
settlement, and by order in council to estab 
lish all such laws and institutions, and consti 
tute such courts and officers, and make such 
provisions and regulations for the admimistra 
tion of justice as may appear to be necessary 


Colonial Wines and Vineyards For de 
tailed account see ed 87 


Colonies and Dependencies of European 
Powers. Great Britain comes first on the hst, 
the aggregate area of her possessions being 
9,000,000 $9 Mm, pop 316,000,000 are 
separately “peated, and a classified list will 
be found under the head Britisu EMPIRE, ETC 
Powers having foreign dependencies arc— 
France, Portugal, the Nethcrlands, Germany 
Spain, Denmark, and Ital Many of these 
dependencies will be found elsewhere treated 
under their respective ieee The figures 
here given are chiefly derived from the latest 
official returns of each mother country, and will 
sometimes be found to differ from other enu 
merations —FRANOE began to acquire foreign 
possessions in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries Recently she has largely incre ised 
them Her colonies proper are representcd 
in the Senate and Chamber of Deputics, and 

litically form pr ofthe Republic Including 

geria, officially a French department, Mada 
gascar and other “Pays Pioteges, the total 
area of the French dependencies amounts to 
979,621 8q. m. (reckoning 26 kilomcties cancs 
as eq to x sq m English), with total 
Pop. 29,003,862, including estimates, detailed 
as follows ~—Afmean Algeiia, 256,538 sq m, 
pop. 3,817,465, Tunis (pro), 45,384 sq m, 
pop 2,000,000, Senegambia, 96,154 Sq m, 
pop 183,237, Ivory and Slave Coast Stations, 

8q m, pop 186,000, Gaboon Ogowe Congo 

egion, 374,000 8 m, pop 500,000, Mada- 
Speen! (p10 ), 228,500 sg m, pop 3,50 

eunion, 966 sq m, pop 179,639, Co __- 
Islands, 620 sq m, pop 53,000, Noss: Be 
and Ste Marie Islands, 3208q m,pop 28,982, 
Obock and Tajurah, 3,846 m, pop 22,370 — 
Asiatic: Pond carey. and Chandeinagore, 192 
8q m.,pop 275,261, Cochin China, 22,868 sq m, 
pop 1,792,733, Tonquin, 34,615 sq m, pop 
G)900,009 ; (pro), 26,923 sq m, pop 
6,000,000, Cambodia (pro ) 32,254 84 m, pop 
1,500,000 — . New Caledonia and 
Loyalty Islands, 7,624 sq m, 


Marquesas 8 &q m 7 ? Ft}, 
Society lalinds q » POP. 5,770, ' 


Crown 
ndon by Crown 


8, 45394 ™m 10,639; Tubuar 
Austral slande, go sq ‘ pon ir. uamotu, 


Keeitant Bt Bier ds ad’ Mectahoe Inieeds, 
nadeloupe,ete., 729 8q.m. 


PT, Wk 


que, 379 Sq. Mm. Pop. 
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‘69,232, Cayenne, 46,697 sq m, pop 26,502 
Most of these possessions are very costly to 
France —POE Al, possesses, according to 
the official lists, dependencies aggregaty 1n 
area 705,2588q m, with pop 3,338,957 ese 
figures are largely discounted whenit 1s remem- 
‘ered that in the two gréat African provinces 
ortuguese influence 18 really limited to a com 
aratively small portion of them Details as 
follows —Afrioan Cape Verde Islands, 1,650 
5q mM, pop 110,926, Bissao, Casamanza, etc, 
6 Sq m, pop 4,985, Principe and St Thomas 
Islands, 454 85 Mm, pop 21,037, Ajuda, 13 8q 
m, pop 4,500, Angola, Ambnz, Benguela, 
and Mossamedes, 312,509 SG _M, POp 2,000,000, 
Mozambique, etc , 382,683 8q ™m, pop 350,000, 
Asiatic Goa, Daman, Diu, etc, 1,605 sq m, 
pop 481,467, Timor, etc (Asiatic Archipelago), 
3,290 8S _m,pop p00,000 » Macao, 288q m, pop 
56,036 Except the Cape Verde Islands, these 
colonies are in a decayed or stagnant state 
possesses colonies to the stated 
extent of 766,137 = m, with pop 28,687,341 
The Dutch East Indies comprise Java, parts of 
Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, the Moluccas, New 
Guinea, and other islands of the Asiatic Archi- 
pelago total area 719,6748q m, pop 28,585,851 
—West IndianIslands Curacao, 210sq m , pop 
25 203, Oruba, 69sq m ppoP 6,579, St Martin, 
17 8q mM, pop_ 4,526 ue Ayre, 95 89 m, 
op 4043, ot Eustatius, 7 as ea , pop 2,312, 
Babe, 5 8q Mm, pop 2,458 uth American . 
Surinam, 46,060sq m, pop 56,869 —GERMANY, 
since 1884, has annexed extensive territories, 
“ut it 1s doubtful whether it will pay her to 
-etain them As yet unorganised, and for the 
most part neither delimited nor explored, 
figures must be received as merely approx1 
mate lotal area perhaps 700,c0c0 sq m, with 
pop probably 1 250,c0o—viz , Afmcan Togo 
and, 400 8q m, pop 40,000, Cameroons, etc 
‘“ncluding country claimed 1m interior), 115,000 
sq m , Damaraland and Luderitzland, 200,000 
sq. m, pop 236000, German Last Afhican 
Companys territory, 100000 sq m, pop 
500,000, Somaliland, 200,000 a res » pop 
100,000 In Pacific Bismarck hipelago, 
18 150 Sq m, pop 188,000, Solomon Islands, 
8,500 sq m, pop 80,000, Islands in the 
Marshall Archipelago area 42 8q ™, 
op 10,000, Kaiser Wilhelms Land (New 
uinca), 70300 Sq m, po 109,000 -- 
SPAIN retiins but a remnant of her once vast 
possessions Altogether they now amount 
to 239,526 Sq m, pop 8,059,766—v1z,, African 
Ceuta, Ifm, and other stations 1n Morocco, 
650 sq _m, pop 2,476, the NW Saharan 
seaboard (1887), 75,000 sq _m, Fernando 
Po, Annabon, and Corisco Islands, Elobey, 
etc, 850 sq m, pop 70,000—West Indian. 
Cuba and F’inos, 43,220 Sq m, pop 1,521,684, 
Puerto Rico, etc, 3,550 Sq m, pop 784,709 — 
Asiatic Philippine Islands, 114,326 8q m , pop 
561,232, Sulu Islands, 950sq m, pop 75,000, 
Caroline’ and dhe tit see 560 sq m rep 
6,000 arianne [slands, 4208q m, pop 8,663. 
DENMARK has dependencies to the extent of 
86,9548q m , pop 127,208—viz , Northern. Faeroe 


748q m 18,430;St Thomas, 238q m. 

14,389 , Pe ohn, re “4 mR 344 —TEALY 
possesses Assab, in the R 243 8g. m, 
pop. 1,193; 1n 86 she took possession of - 
sowah, area and pop, not yet declared. 
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Golour Blindness, or Achromatopsia, is 2 
defect m appreciation of colour, shown by a 
want of power in distinguishing between cer 
tain complementary colours Those so affected 
regard as similar colours which to most people 
are quite distinct It depends either upon 
disease of the optic nerve, or it 1s congenital, 
and 1s often hereditary It 1s very rare in 
women, but ts said to occur, 1n varying degrees, 
int ore to 5 per cent of the males of 
the chief European countries (See ed ’88 ) 
Instructions are now issued to superintendents 
of Mercantile Marine Offices to distribute copies 
of the circular of the Boaid of Tirade comeniae 
the regulations for examination in C B toa 

young men and boys entering the marinc ser 

ce 


Columbia Market, The ‘Seecd 87 


Commemoration, Days of, The Black Ictte1 
Saints Days of the Anglican Calendar, so called 
from the names being printed 1n ordinary black 
letters, and not in red, like the more important 
feasts No Special collect, cpistle, and gospel 
are appointe 


Commercial Education ‘A new depar- 
ture in the dircction of making the national 
education moic worthy of the first commciciil 
country in the world, and morc suited to 
modern conditions, and at least as cfhcent as 
that provided in those foreign countrics— 
especially Germany—which are successfully 
competing with British tradeis in their oldcst 
markets, was inaugurated in 87. Thecomm«! 
elaland educational communities were at last 
awakened to the need for immediatc action, and 
before long youths who are intended for a com 
mercial career, instead of entering an office with- 
out even an elementary knowledge of tiade o1 
commerce, will have an oppoitunity of obtain 
ing that special tiaining which 35 given to those 
who are intended fo: the 'earned profcssions 

coal Education (qv )—thanks mainly tc 
the City and Guilds of I ondon Institute—ha: 
done, and 1s doing, much for our artisans an 
operatives engaged for the most part in manual 
labour The Government of the day has placec 
upon its legislative Programe a measure fo) 
the purpose of Giving acihties for providing 
Technical Instruction in semen y Ee ools afte: 
a child has passed the sitzth stan , and it i 
quite likely that the fifth will ey be 
agreed upon But C E, or as it has becr 
called, the ‘trained intelligence”’ of the mer 
t, the banker, the manufacture1, the man. 
ager, the commercial traveller, and the clerk, 
has been comparatively neglected in this country 
and a young man ente1ing a house of busincss 
in spite of classical and mathematical efficiency 
at school or college, finds that he has learnec 
very little that 1s of practical value to him a 
the outset of his career It 1s only after : 
long and sometimes expensive experience that 
he realises the thousand and one condition: 
that enter into the consideration of the success 
ful business man commerce, as in every 
thing else, there are things that only expenenc: 
ean teach; but it is contended that, with ; 
knowledge of the objects of commerce, of th: 
goonemic 


wa and regulations which control it 
of commercial law, of commercial vad 
of modern languages, 2 young man will at onc- 
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tion, German, See German Coro | ¢ able to take a more intelligent and therefore 


‘more useful, part in the business he adopts 
ich 1s the principle recognised by the Germans 
ind other foreigners whose compefation we have 
‘Kperienced at home and abroad in recent 
ears, and there 1s no doubt that their educa- 
ional superiority has stimulated it The Royal 
lommission on Depression of Trade (see ed ‘&7) 
tated in their report ‘In the matter of 
ducation we seem to be particularly deficient, 
compared with some of our foreign competi- 
ors, and this remark applies not only to what 
s usually called technical education, but to the 
rdinary commercial education which 15 re 
‘uired In mercantile houses, and especially the 
nowledge of foreign languages” This state 
nent of the position has been generally ac 
epted TheC FE movement's steadily gaimng 
giound ‘Thc Chambers of Commerce have given 
igreat impetus toit An Assocation has been 
ormed, with Iord Hartington as President 
ind the support of many leading public men, 
© promote the requned reforms, and the 
)xford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board, 
afte: conferring with representatives of the 
Chambers of Commeice, have adopted a scheme 
under which certificates are granted for pro- 
mency in commercial knowledge preparatory 
‘oO entering upon a meicantile career The 
next examination for certificates will be held 
July ’88 Secs,k |] Cioss,M A, Cauus College, 
Cambridge, and P L Matheson, New College, 
Oxford, from whom all information can be ob- 
‘aincd In vaiious paits of the country—and 
specially in London—evening classes have been 
instituted for imparting hnowledge on commer 
nal subjects, indefforts 11e being madetoinduce 
she bale sand teaches of existing schools to 
modify their curriculum with the same object 
By this means, and with the aid of the ample 
endowments alicady devoted to educational 
pur poses 1n many places, it may be fairl pone 
that the F nglishman will no longer be placed at 
2 disadv intage compared with his foreign rivals 
The movement has been fully recorded in 
the Chamber of Commerce Journal (Botolph 
House, London, LC) A report has recently 
becn published by the Foreign Office (Mis 
ccllancous Serics 76) in which Mr, Grattan, 
Consul Geneial at Antwerp describes the work- 
ing of the Institut go aba de Commerce (founded 
52) atthitcity The Yorkshire College at Leeds 
has also arianged for a speoml curriculum 
for students sntcnded for commercial life 
Commercial Museums may roughly be 
divided into two classes (1) those established 
In minufaturing countries for the exhibition 
of articles of every day demand in foreign 
markets, and (2) those established 1n foreign 
counties for the exhibition of the manufactures 
of Europe and the United States A consular 
office: living, say, 1n Cuba, finds the agricul- 
tural implements used in that island to be of a 
wretchedly crude type Heimmediately opens 
a room, and therein exhibits specimens of hight 
American ploughs and general agricultural 
machinery, sent out by the manufacturer, and 
a new trade with the United States is thus int- 
tiated The other kind of commercial museum 
may be illustrated by areference to that at Brus- 
sels Here the Belgian cotton manufacturer will 
find samples of cotton goods used in various 
arts of the world He will discover whether 
or a particular trade much or little “size” 18 
required, in what len and the pleces 
are usually sold, and what colours are preterred. 
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Side by side with this will be found specimens 
of the cotton produced in certain little known 
countries, et the spinner will be able to form 
an opinion whcther he could with advantage 
draw a portion of his supply of raw material 
therefrom At the beginning of 87, when the 
question of a suitable site for the Imperial Insti 
tute (gv) was being discussed, some amount 
of oppomtion was shown to its proposed loca 
tion at S Kensington, and this at one period 
threatened to seriously influence the Munsion 
House Fund for the Institute, as it was held 
in high quarters that its proper place was 
within the boundaries of the City of London 
It was therefore proposed to invite subscrip 
tions for a City Commercial Museum but subse 

uently the project became incorporated with 
the Institute, and :t was officially agreed that 
o per cent of the Mansion House Fund should 
e devoted to the Muscum, the 1cmainder to 
the Impcrial Institute, and the Museum to be 
an integial potion of the latter A consider 
able sum has becn already raised and there 1s 
established a special committee charged with the 
furtherance of the scheme 


Commerell, Vice Admiral Sir John b in 
London, 1829 Entered the navy 42 Scrved 
with distinction in China South America ind 
the Crimea Reccived the Victoria Cross {or 
herore service before Sebastopol Naval Aide 
de-camp to the Queen 7 Groom in wuting 
74 dJumor Lord of the Admiralty 79 Com 
mander in chef on the Americin Station 8° 
In recognition of his long and disting wished 
service, Admiral C was (88) appointed to the 
ohief command at Portsmouth 


Commissionaires {tcequently called € ss 
mtssioners, arc public street messengers Lhe 
ideais of Parisian origin At first they were 
selected fiom the woundcd soldiers pensioned 
afte: the Cismean and Indianwias = Lhey ie 
celve their appointment fiom a socicty which 
was established by Captun Sr ol Walter, 
KCB, in 1859, and which tcgulates their 
tharges Then number is now about 1 723 
During the ycar ’88 the system his becn intio 
duced with success in Sydney and Mclbourne 
Office, 419, Stiand, WC 


Commissioners of Sewers of the City of 
London are appointed by the Corporation of 
London under the City of Lundon Scwers Act 
1848, as continued and amcnded by the City of 
London Sewers Act 1851 IJhey caciese in 
the City of London functions in man y a, ects 
analogous to those discharged by the Mctio 
politan Vestries and District Boards (gz) in 
other parts of the Metiopolis The expenses of 
the Commrs , so far as they are dcfttycd out of 
rates, are met by a Sewers Rate ind a Conaoh 
dated Rate made under the forine: of the above 
Acts, which rates arc ipplicable tothe payment, 
not only of the expenses of the Commrs but 
also of the amounts included in the precepts ot 


the Me litan Board of Works and the School 
Board for don Thc reoceipta of the Commis 
(excluding loans) amounted during the year 


ending agth Sept 1887 (for which the latest re 
turns of the Local Government Board are made 
up) to £687,618, of which £392,574 was derived 
from rates The expen , So far as it was 
not defrayed out of loans, was £541,764, o 
which £248,706 consisted of payments to the 
Metropohtan Board of Works and the School 
Board for London 
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, Various Par tary See 
BILis, PRIVATE, GRAND CoMMITTEE, and PAR- 
LIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 
Commoners now Peers See PEERS wHO 
HAVE BEEN COMMONFRS 


Common Law The Common Law has often 
been described as that immemorial and un- 
written customary law, which dictated the 
decisions of those ancient Courts of King’s 
Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer, tn later 
times grouped under the name of Courts of 
Common Law Inreahty the Common Lawis 
an cnormous accretion of law in the form of 
judicial decisions given by the judges of those 
courts 1n the course of several centuries Itis 
neither a complete nor a systematic body of 
law It doubtless had a nucleus of primitive 
custom, and has been modified very largely by 
legislation, in the form of Acts of Parliament 
Its early development 1s obscure, but its 
characte1istic principles had been elaborated 
before the close of the fourteenth century The 
Common | aw 1s contrasted with (1) the statute 
law containcd in Acts of Parliament, (2) equity, 
also an «cretion of judicial decisions, but 
formed by a new tribunal, which first appeared 
when the Common I aw had reached ats full 
giowth and which administered justice upon 
new piinciples, (8) the civil law, iihentéed by 
modern Europe from the Roman empire, and 
never 1¢¢o,n1sed as of authority in England, 
although through the agency of the old eccle 
siastical courts and courts o cauity and admi- 
iit many of its provisions have been 
piadually introduced into our law At the 
present diy the Common J awis im a state of 
rapid disintegration, owing to the following 
causes ) the consolidation of all the superior 
courts cf justice into one Supreme Court of 
Judicature and the consequent obliteration of 
distinctive modes of procedure and distinctive 
Icgal habits of thought, (2) the extreme activity 
of the Legislature, whose acts embody the ideas 
of a modern society 


Common Prayer Book of After the Re 
formation the first Piaycr Book was that of 
Edward VI in 1542 this was followed by the 
New Prayer Bouk, in 1549 succecded in 1552 by 
thc Second Prayer Book of Edward VI Another 
1cv1sion wis inade in the reign of James I 
(1604) Unde the rule of th Puritans the use 
ot the Frayer Book was made punishable by fine 
and imprisonment, and the ‘ Directory” was 
substituted in its place The P B underwent 
its final revision in 1662, ind was cmbodied in 
the Act of Uniformity A revised 
cme into use between 1871 and 79,and shorten 
services woic authoiised in 72 A sonety for 
obtaining such a revision of the Prayer Book as 
would ‘strengthen its Protestant basis’ was 
established in °54 


Commons, House of. With certain soy 4 
1ons any male of full age may be elected to 
represent a _ constituency sn the House of 
Commons Fnghsh and Scotch peers are 
entirely disqualified, but Irish pce may be 
returned for any constituency in Great Britaim. 
All English, Scotch and Irish judges, except 


land, Spd ade 
of the Estabhshed Church of any of the 
kingdoms , Roman Catholic priests, the holders 


| of various offices specially excluded by statute 
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—including revenue officers—persons who have 
been convicted of certain offences, aliens who 
have been naturalised (except in special cases 
where exceptions are made), imbeciles, govern 
ment contractors (except contractors for govern 
ment loans), and sheriffs and returning officers 
within the constituencies for which they act, all 
these are disqualified No candidate requires 
any property qualification, and no member re 
celves any payment or allowance whatsoever 
from the country for his service in the House or 
onanycommittee thereof The Speaker (q v )18 
the first to take the oath and subscribe the roll 
in anew House of Commons, and 1s followed 
by the other members, who come to the table 
without any ceremony, and are presented to 
him by the clerk Members returned after a 
general election are introduced by two other 
members The form of oath tiken 15 as 
follows —‘'I, ——, do swear that I will be 
faithful and bear true allegiance to Her Ma 
Jesty Queen Victoria, her heirs and successors, 
according tolaw SohelpmeGod Quakers, 
Moravians, Separatists, and others are per 
mitted to make an affirmation to the same 
effect as the oath, and under a standing order 
passed 1n 1880, any membei returncd who may 
claim to be a person for the time being by law 
permitted to make an affirmation imstead of 
taking an oath may make such affirmation 
subject to any lability by statute Until 1837 
the roll subscribed by members was really 
a roll of paper, but since that dite books hive 
been used for the purpose A few yeu ago 
a valuable return was made to the House of 
all the members who had s1t for hundreds of 
years before, and was printed and sold as a 
parlhamentary paper A seat in the House 15 
vacated when the holdcr 1s created a peer or 
succeeds to the peerage, by death, or by the 
acceptance of any office of piofit under the 
Crown, and there are also certain disabilities 
attached to bankruptcy (sce PRIVILLCES OF 
PerRs, etc) All the principal members ot the 
Government, on accepting office, vacate their 
seats and are cligible for re clection, but the 
rule does not apply to such offices as Secretary 
to the Treasury or other similar appointments 
which are not held direct from the Crown , and 
a change from one office to inothcr does not 
involve going again to the constituency = In 
theory a member cannot rcsign but he can 
accept the office of honour or profit under the 
Crown of the stewardship of the Chiltern 
Hundreds, or of the manors of Northstead, 
which 1s granted to him by the Chanccllor of 
the Exchequer, and resigned immediately its 
urpose isserved (Sce Writs) The Act of 
nion with Ireland increased the number of the 
House of Commons to 658, and though it stood 
nominally at this figure until the end of the 
parhament of 80-85, the disfranchisement of 4 
constituencies returning 6 members, and the 
suspension of 12 writs in 7 cities and Paige, Co 
had reduced the total of members to 640 he 
Redistribution Act did not alter the appor 
tionment of members to Ireland or Wales, 
but increased the number returnable by 
Scotland from 60 to 72, and these 12 new seats 
being added to the nominal number of the 
House brought it up to 670 (For list of con 
stituencies and members as then returned see 
GFNERAL ELeEcTion, '87ed ) [he alphabetical list 
of the members follows below, together with 
of the number and political bias of the 
members returned by the boroughs, counties, 
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and unrversities of England, Wales, Scotland 
and Ireland, to the Parliaments of '85-86 and 
August 86 A table 1s also given exhibit 
ing the result of the s which the 
subsequent bye elections have made up to 
December Ist, '88 A word as to the parts of the 
House which the different sections of members 
eocupy may be added here The benches are 
fixed 1n two long rows, extending on either side 
from the chan to the bar, and each row 18 
divided midway by a narrow passage known 
as the gangway he front bench to the right 
of the chain and above the gangway 1s the 
Bench, and upon it sit the leader of 
the House and as many of his ministerial col- 
leagues as can find accommodation there The 
other benches on the Munistenal side are 
occupied by supporters of the Government, 
below the gangway having been, when the 
Liberals were in power, the resort, for the 
most part, of the Radical members In the last 
parhament the Liberal Unionists sat, some 
above and some below_the gangway, Mr 
Chamberlain and Sir G Trevelyan taking the 
latter position, while Lord Hartington chose a 
place immediately behind the lreasury Bench 
On the left of the chair are the Oppomtion 
benches, the front of which, above the 
way, 18 reserved to ex Ministers and Privy 
Councillors Now that the Liberals are in 
opposition I ord Hartington and Mr Chamber 
lain, Mr Gladstone and Sir W Harcourt all 
sit on the front bench on this side Since 1880 
the Parnellites have aueaye sat In opposition, 
and most of them keep brlow the gangway 
The famous and now historic Fourth Party sat 
on the front bench of this quarter of the House, 
until its existence as such was terminated on 
the formation of the first Salisbury cabinet 
By ancient custom the two membera for the 
City of London sit on the Treasury Benoh 
on the first day of the meeting of a new Par 
liament The legislative duties of Muinisters 
arc familiar to most readers, but a word or two 
concerning some of them may be said here 
If the Secretary for War and the First Lord of 
the Admiralty are peers the Financial Secretary 
to the Wa: Office generally, and the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, have charge of the Estimates 
The Education Estimates for Fngland and Wales 
are introduced by the Vice President A goodly 
number of the Civil Service Estimates are in 
coaree of that hardly worked official, the Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Treasury, and he 1s bound 
to be well up in a large mass of detail, not 
only as regards them but other parliamentary 
matters, for he arranges the course of Govern 
ment business in the House of Commons The 
Patronage Secretary as principal mimsterial whip 
endeavours to secure a good attendance of 
members of his own side when Government 
business 1s being transacted, issuing on 1m- 
portant occasions summonses, which are also 
called whips, and which, ipeaiererty to the 
urgency of the case are sis Fee y three, 
four, or five underlines e 1s aided in his 
important party duties by the Junior Lords of 
the Treasury and the holders of subordinate 
Household appointments, or some of them, 
and with their assistance, too, he tells for the 
Government in divisions (gv) See PaR.ia- 
MFNT, SPFAKER, ELECTION, etc Theimportant 
0 in the rules of the House, made dun 
the sessions of 88, are noticed in detail under 
PARLIAMENTARY PrRocepuRE, and for the pro 
visions of the Oaths Bull see Session, sect 87 
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COMPLETE ALPHABETIOAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL LIST OF MEMBERS OF THE 
Notrs —/n cases where members possess a double surname (e ¢ , Hicks Beach) 

The astertsk (*) denotes Member of the last Parisament 
Names when geven sn stalses indicate those members who, though returned at the General 











> = 
No Name 5 Past and Present Constituencies Soy eal § 
1 | *Abraham, W GL | Rhondda 8s 86, Glamorganshire, 1842 
Rhondda Valley D, 86 
8 | *Abraham, W P |W Limerick 85 86 1840 
3 | *Acland, A H Dyke GL Rotherham D, WRS, Yorks, 85 ay seen 1847 
86, 86 ibera 
4) *Acland,C T D GLE Cornwall 8285, NE Cornwall| Atheneum 1842 
85 86 Launceston D, 86 and Travell 
6 | *Addison, J E W © | Ashton under Lyne 85 '86, 86 1838 
6 | *Agg-Gardner, J I C |Cheltenham 74 80, 85 86, 86 Carlton and |3846 
co, Carlton 
71 *Ainshe, W G C |N Lonsdale D, Lanc N, 85 86, 86/|Carlton,Con (7832 
stitutional 
8 | *Akers-Douglas, A C |Kent E 8s, 85 86 86 Union and j:8s1 
Carlton 
® | *Allison, R A GL | Cumberland N 85 86 New Univ [1838 
210 | *Allsopp, Hon Geoige H C | Worcester 85 86 ‘86 Cailton {1846 
11 | *Allsopp, Hon S C (see| C | E Staffs 73 80, Taunton 82 86 86 Carlton and |1842 
Lord Hindhp Peerage) Turf 
18 | *Ambrose, C | Middiesex, Harrow D, 85 86 86 Carlton {1832 
18 | Anderson,C H GL. | Flgin and Nairn 86 Nat Liberal |1838 
14) Anstruther,H [ UL {St Andrews Dist 86 14,Hobart Pl |:860 
16 Anstruther, Lt Col RH | C | Suffolk SE, Woodbridge D, 86 Whites, {1847 
Lloyd pamer US 
16 | *Asher, A GL | Elgin Burghs 81 86 ElginD 86 eform and |7835 
Devonshire 
17 | *Ashmead Bartlett, E C | Eye 80-85, Sheffield, Eccleshall, 85 Carlton, 11849 
86, 86 Empire 
18} Asquith,H H GL | FiteshireED 86 x Paper pidge 1852 
19 | Atherley Jones,L A GL |Durham NW D 8s 86, 86 »PaperBldgs |18 
90) Atkinson, H J Cc N Linc 8s, Boston 86 : Carlton,’ 1848 
ation 
81 Austin, J GL | Yoks WR E, Osgoldcioss D, 86 1823 
#2 | *Baden Powell,SirGeorgeS | C | Liverpool, Kirkdale D, 85 86 Carlton 1847 
83 | *Baggallay, L C | Lambeth, Brixton D, 85 86 United Uni |z8s0 
versit 
% | Bailey, SirjJ R C | Herefordshue 65 85, Hereford 86 | Carlton . 1840 
35 | Bard,J GA C |Glasgow, Central D, 86 Carlton 8 
b *Balfour, Rt Hon A oe Hertford 74 85, Manch rE 85 86, 86 808 
#7 | *Balfour, SirG, KC GL | Kincardineshire 72-86, 86 City Liberal |1809 
% | *Balfour,G W C Leeds, Central, 85 86, 86 Carlton . [1853 
28 | *Balfour, Rt Hon J B GL | Clackmannan and Kinross shires| Brooke’s, {1837 
80-85, 86 Reform, 
Nat Liberal 
8 Banes, MajorG E C | West HamSD ’86 ChestnutHo ,/r889 
Plaistow,E 
31 | *Barbour,W B ... {GL | Paisley 85 8, 8 ‘ : Devonshire, {2898 
$8 | "Barclay, J W.. ° . . .|UL | Forfarsire 72-96,86 :. =: |Reform. .|:89a 
33 


Baring, Viscount . . .|U.L | Winchester Go-8s, Bedfordshire, N | Travellers’. 
. or Biggleswade D » 36 = ae, = 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS RETURNED AT THE GENERAL ELECTION OF 1886 
ther names will be found in the following list under the first name 
For Members returned since the General Election, see pp 176—179 


Election of 1886, have since resigned, been called to the Upper House, or have died 








——— —— ee 


Biographical No. 


Vice President Monmouthshire and S Wales Mining Association 


Chm Limerick Bd Gdns 85 87, 88, 8 
as Rt Hon SirT Dyke Acland, Bt , E Rugby and Ch Ch Oxon, Sen Bursar Ballhol C Ox | 


e s Rt Hon Sir T Dyke Acland, Bt , EZ Eton and Ch Ch Oxon, J P Devon, Cornwall, 
and Somerset, DL Devon Somerset, Sec Bd of Trade 86, Dep Warden Stanneries 

s Hen cg eae Preston, E Trin C Dublin, In Temp 62, Rec of Preston 74,QC ’8, 

encher 83 

s James Age Gardner; E£ Harrow ind Trin C Camb, In Temp 73, J P Glouc, Ld 
of Manor Cheltenham 

s lateM Ainshe J}P,DL,HEICS, £E Sedbergh Gram Sch , Harrison, Ainshe & 
Co, Chm N Lonsdale Iron 1nd Steel Co, J P Lanc 

s late Rev A Akers Malling Abbey, Kent, E Eton ind Univ C Oxon, In Temp ’74, 
took name of Douglas 75 Pail Sec Treas 85 86 J P Kent and Dumtries 

s }) Allgon, Stanwix Carhsle £ Rugby & Trin C Camb, J P Cumber! , Direc Mid Ry 

3s late Baron Hindhp, & Eton and Trin C Camb , J P Staffs, Chm Burton Sch Bd, 
twice Mayo: of Burton, DL Staffs 

e s late Baion Hindhip F Harrow and Trin C Camb, DL Staffs, J] P Staffs and 
Derbysh , Dep Chm GNR 

E Chester Sch , Linc Inn 59, QC 74, Bencher Mid Temp 81 

s Rev R Anderson, In Temp '67,QC 8 

as SirR Anstruther, J Eton Advocite Edinb 85 

s late Col Lloyd Anstruther, Hintlesham Hall, ter Rifle Brig ’58, Ind Mutiny med, 
Suakin med and clasp ictired Lt Col DL,JP Suffolk 

s late Dr Asher, Inveravon Banffshire, Z Edin Univ » QC 8:1, Sol Gen Scot ‘Rr 85 
and 85 86 Hon LLD Aberdecn 82 DI Edin 

s late Elis Ashmead Bartlett, Plymouth, Mass » £ Ch Ch Oxon, Pres Ox U, In 
Temp 77, Exam Ld Dept 80, Civil Ld Adm 85 re app 86 
late J D Asquith Morley, Yorks Jf City of Lond Sh and Balliol, Oxon , B.A rst 
elass Classics, Craven Sch 74 Linc Inn 76 Sce biographical notice 

s late Ernest Jones, Chartist # Brase C Oxon In Temp 7s, Author ‘‘ Mine: s Manual 

2s late G Atkinson, Hull JP Midx, DL, Linc JP Aidm Hull, Mayor 64- 66, 
Pres Cham Ship K, Chm Hull Banking Co Order Red Eagle of Prussia 


s late J Austin, Skelton Ho York, ZL OwensC ,J P WR Yorks , Former Pres Osgold 
cross Lib Ass 


went with SirG F Bowen to Malta 88 as 1 Royal Commr to inquire into the manner o! 
dividing Malta and its dependencics into electoial districts and cieated a KC MG on 
his return, for various services 1endeicd in connection with the colonies 

s late Sir R Baggallay, Ld Just of spbeal F Marlboio and Caius C, Camb , In 
Temp 73,SE Cir Sen Coun toP Office at Old Bailey, app stip mag W sem ey 

es late J Bailey, MP, of Faston Court Fenbury, £ Harrow and Ch Ch Oxon , Lt 
and Chm Quar Sess Breconsh H Shenff 64, JP & DL Radnc sh & Herefordsh, 
Hon Col rst Vol Batt S Wales Borderers 

2s late W Baird, Elie, Fife, £ Etonand Oxon , for Lt 16th Lancers, Capt Ayrsh Yeom 

See biographical notice 

£ Military Acad Addiscombe, Madras Army Lt Gen 74, Consul Shanghai 43 66, Madras 
rth es %, gf Mil Fin Com India 59 60, Chef of Com 60-62, Asst Compt in Chief, 

ar P 72 « 

48 a Maitland Balfour (as eve) E Etonand Trin C Camb , rst class Clas Trip °74, 
Asst Tutor, Fell , Priv Sec toRt fon A J Balfour prone Pres Loc Govt "8s 

s Rev P Balfour, Clackmannan , & Edin Acad & Univ, LL D Edin and S Andrews, 

Cc Sol Gen Scotland 80, Ld Adv 81 85, &86, Memb of Counc:] on Educ for Scot: 

and ’83, PC sf Neal Edin 

e s lateG Dann Banes, Surv Iron Shipbuilding to Admiralty, EZ Chatham and Rochester 
High Sch , Founder 3rd Essex (now rst) Artil Vol sg, rtd Major 76, Mem W Ham 

five times, Alderman and J P West Ham , 
s W. Barbour, a Bailie of Paisley , £ privately, Barbour, Barclay & Co, retired tA. 
s late G Barclay, Cults, Aberdeen, Gram Sch and Univ Aberdeen, merchant; Town 


Councillor Aberdeen 62 65, 68 71 
& z xsst Earl of Northbrook ,£ Eton, Rifle Bng Gren Gds '76, retd. ’8o, A.D C. 


. of Northbrook, Gov -Gen India, Major rst Hanta Vol »J P Hants. 
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Name. 5 
*Barnes, A. .. . Ub: 
Barran,J. .. . ot Gk. 
*Barry,J..... P. 
*Bartley, George C. T. . C. 
*Barttelot, Sir W. B., Bart. | C. 
*Bass,H.A... . U.L. 
*Bass, Str M. A. (see Baron | G.L. 
‘Bates, Sir E, Bers. . .| C. 
*Baumann, A.A. . C. 
*Beach, W. W. B. . Cc. 
*Beadel, W.J. . . . C. 
*Beaumont, H.F. . U.L. 
Beaumont, W. B. . G.L. 
“Beckett, E, W. C. 
"Beckett, W. . C. 
*Bective, Farlof . .. .j C. 
*Bentinck, Rt. Hon. G. A.| C. 
ee Co i ale 
Bentinck, W.G.C. . C. 
*Beresford, Lord C. . . C. 
*Beresford-Hope, Rt. Hon. | C. 
*Bethell, Commander G. R.| C. 
*Bickford-Smith, W. . U.L 
*Biddulph, M. . . U.L. 
*Biggar, J. G. P. 
*Birkbeck, Sir E., Bart.. .| C. 
Blake, J. A.. . FP. 
*Blake,T... . G.L. 
“Blane, A... . 2. ss P, 
Blundell- ia aaa eacale C. 
dell, 
“fotom EB. 2 1/EL 
Fond, G.H.. 2 2 2. | C. 
*Bonsor,H.C,.0O.. . . .{ CG. 
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Past and Present Constituencies. ceo. 5 
| 
E. Derbysh. ’80-85,Chesterfield D.'86, | Reform . . {1823 
Leeds '76-’85, Yorks W.R. E., Otiey’| Reform... 1821 
“jeg euere = sGt. 
Wexford "80-86, S.D. 86. Rick 1845 
ickcaldy, 
Islington N.D. ’85-86, ’86. S. Stephens, |1842 
Constitu- 
tional. 
W. Sussex '60-85, Horsham D. ’8s-| Carlton . 1820 
86, '86 
Tamworth ’78-85, Staffordshire W.D. Reform, 1842 
Brooks’.s 
state % 58, a Staffs. ’68-85, Burton Reform, 1837 
D. 85-86, '8 Brooks’s. 
Plymouth ne 74, "80 (unseated on | Carlton and |1816 
petition), returned '85-86, ’86. Jun.Carlton. 
Camberwell, Peckham . 'Bs-86, "86 aye Pk. |1856 
N. ents ’57-85, Andover D. '85-86, | Car ion . .|1826 
Pees Mid. ’85-86,’86 . . , . Carlton & |1838 
W.RS. all Fi onal 
Yorks 65-74, 85-86, Valle ationa 18 
D. ’86. ae : Liberal. 7 
S. Northumberland ' 52-85, Tyneside | Reform,  |1829 
D. °86. Brooks’s. 
Yorks. W.R., Whitby D. '85-86, ’86 .| Carlton . 1856 
Pipe tar oe ae 76-80, Notts., Bassetlaw | Carlton . 1826 
"85-86, 8 
Westmoreland "71-85, Kendal D.| Carlton . 1844 
85-86, '8 
Taunton ’59-65, Whitehaven ’65-86, | Carlton and /|1821 
86. Travellers’. 
Norfolk N.W.D. °86 — . « (1863 
Penryn and Falmouth '86 United Ser- |1854 
vice. 
Waterford apes Marylebone ‘'8s- Carlton, [1846 
86, E.D.’ Pepere 
Matiaions. ae "57-59, stoke ’6s- > 2 » « [1820 
68, Camb. Univ. °68-86, ‘86. 
Yorks. E.R., Holderness D. ’85-86,| Naval and 1849 
Military, 
Yorkshire. 
.| Cornwall, Truro D., ‘85-86, '86 Reform . . |1827 
Herefordshire ‘65-85, Herefordsh. | Brooks’s and |1834 
S. '85-86, '86. Reform. 
Cavan Co. ‘74-85, Cavan W.D. ‘85-86, - 11828 
Norfolk N. ’79-85, Norfolk E. '85-86, | Carlton and /1838 
86, ube 
Waterford City a7 Coy atenord Co. oe 6 « $1826 
"80-84, Carlow Co. ‘86 (returned 
unopposed on Mr. D. Gray elect- 
ing to sit for Dublin, S. Stephen's 
Green). 
Leominster °76-80, Forest of Dean; Reform and |1895 
"85-86, '86. Cobden. 
Armagh S.D. °85-86, ’86 of e 2 6 « « {7855 
Lancashire S.W., Ince D., '85-86, 86 | 10, Stratton (1831 
St., W 
Stirlingshire "80-86, "86 . . . .| Reform . . |18z9 
Derbyshire N. E.D ’86 . . . . .| Devonshire r84gr 
Dorsetshire E.D.’86 . . . . . ~| Carlton and |1845 
Constitut’n’l. 
prey N.E., Wimbledon D., °85-86, | Union, Turf, |x848 
Wellington. 
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Barran, New Wandsworth, S W , Leeds merchant, twice Mayor Leeds, a former Pres 
eds Chamb Com, J P Leeds 

s I Barry, Poulrane, Wexford, E Barmow,co Wexford, Linoleum manfr Kirkcaldy, a 
joint founder of Home Rule Confed of Gt Brit » Hon Sec 7376, Sen V Pres 76 

28 late R Bartley, Hackney, £ Untv © Sch Lond , m 3rdd late SirH Cole, KCB, 
Civil Ser Science and Art Dept 59 80, founder Nat Penny Bank, writer on thrift and 
educ among Poor, J] P Midx 

e s late G Barttelot, Stennett Ho, Pulboio , E Rugby, ist R Drag 39, Capt retd 
53, Hon Col znd BA RV Roy Sussex Reg RK V L JP Sussex 

2s lateM T pase 6 &heir pres by a rem SirM A ass, £ Harrow, J] P Staffs, 
Hon Major 4th Vol Batt Prince o ales Regt (N Staffs ) 

s late M Bass, M P, Derby, £ Harrow, T1in C Camb,MA 63, Bass & Co, Burton 
on Trent, DL,JjJP Staffs 

s lateJ Bates, Spring House, Halifax, E Wakefield, E Indiamercht and shipowner, D L 
Lanc, JP Lanc and Hants 

2s W Baumann, Glasgow and Minchestcr, £ Wellington C and Balliol C Oxon , Pres 
Oxford U ,In Temp 81,Hon Sec Comttee Metrop MP sReliefof Distressin Lond &» 

s late W Beach, formerly MP Malmesbury Z Eton, Ch Ch Oxon, BA 49, MA, 
Major Hants Yeo Cav ae P Hants 
late ] Beadel, Chelmsford Z£ privitcly, 1 state agent and surveyor Pres Surveyor s 

e s H R Beaumont Newby Pirk Yorks Z Ftonand Irin C Camb , DL Yorks 
WR,JPW &NR Yorks,J ” Lincolnsh Hon Col D of Wellingtons WR Regt V 

s late W Beaumont, MP E Harrow and lrin C, Camb, DL Noithumb, J P 
WR _ Yorks, Duthim & Northumb_ mine proprictor 

es W Beckett »# Tord Giimthorpe resumed his surname 86, £ Eton & Camb , banker, 
Lecds, Capt Yorkshire Hussus 

2s late Sir Beckett 4 Rugby nd iin Coll Camb Banker (Beckett & Co ) Yorks and 
Notts Pres Lng Country Bankers Assn,D I JP WR _ Yorks, Capt Yorks Ilussars 

e s Marquis of He idfort Ch Ch Oxon Suc te rep of Westmoreland on his father s 
accc ss tothe Pecrage 7o High Sheriff 68, Cipt Westmoreland R V and Yeo 

s Ma) Gen Ld Fred Bentinck CB , - Westmin Sch and Tiin C Camb,MA 47, 
Linc Inn 46 Parl Sec B of Trade 7475 Judge Ad, Gen 75 80 

A 6 andheirapp P of Poitland, £ Lton Ch Ch Oxon, Lieut 3rd Batt Derbysh Regt 
(Sherwood Foresters) 

e s Rt Hon G A F Cavendish Bentinck, Branksea Is, Poole, £ Harrow and Camb , 
J] P Dorset, formerly Capt Dorset Militia 

See biographical noticc 


Died Oct 10th, 87 


s late W J Bethell Rise Holderness, * Gosport Nav Sch andHMS Britanas, Lt 
Challenge 72 76, Warrtor 77 78, Alert 78 80, Minotaur 80-84,Com 84 Khedive bronze 
star, Epypt medil 

es late mith 1 L D, Camborne, assumed name of Bickford byroy licence, Z Saltash, 
rag eas , Prtent safety fuse manfr , J] P Cornwall, Vice Pres [Iruro Wesleyan Coll, 
FRAS,FRHS, formerly Capt sth Cornwall Vol 

e s R Biddulph, Ledbury ; B Harrow , Cocks, Biddulph & Co, Director Economic Life 
Assn, DL,J P Herefordsh 

s pepe Belfast, Z Belfast Acad , Provis merch , Memb Town Counc Belfast, Chm 

lfast Water Commrs 69 72 

s H Birkbeck, Keswick House, Norwich DL,J P Norfolk, Originator and Chm Inter 
nat Fisheries Fxhib, Chm Royal Nat Lifeboat Inst, Bart Feb 86 

s late A Blake, Waterford, & S Johns C, Waterford RoyalC, Pau, m 75,@ N Mahon 
Power, Esq , MP co Waterford, ob May 22nd, 87 


8 18 Barnes, Ashgate ee pavacy polcyy roprietor, DL and J P Derbyshire 
§ ’ 


s late W Blake, Ross, oe acct andestate agent, retired, Chm RossSch Bd 73 86, 
local philanthropist , resigned July 87 
Christ Bros Green Park, Agent Cath Registn Assn 76, Pres Pris Aid Soc , imp 
under Crimes Act 88 
es R B Blundell Hollinshead Blundell, Deysbrook, L ‘eo , £ Ltonand Ch Ch Oxon, 
Rifle Brig ’55, served Crimea after fall of Sebastopol, Egypt 84 85, Assist Ady Genl 
Home Dist °77 82, Col h p Gren Gds, DL Lancs, owner Pemberton Colliery 
Formerly Glasgow merch and Pres Glasgow Cham of Commerce, Chm Caledon Ry 
Member Town Counc Windsor, Chm various companies 
3 7 onto Wareham, £ Oriel, Oxon, DL ,J P Dorset,formy and Lt Q O Dorset 
£0 s 
s Jate J B Bonsor, Kingswood Warren, Surrey , E Eton, partner Combe & Co , brewers; 
Direct Bank of Eng , ov Christ s Hospital 
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*Boord, T. W. s cd é 8 e 
Borlase, W.C.. 1 ee 
*Borthwick, Sir Alger., Bt. 
*Bourke, Rt. Hon. R. (see Ld. 


Connemara, Peera e) 
*Bradlaugh, h, C : 


*Brdgeman, Col. Hon. F. 


*$Bright, Jacob. . . 
*Bright, Rt. Hon. J. . 
*Bright, W.L. ... . 
*Bristowe, A ity) Pe, 
*Broadhurst, H. 


*Brodrick, Hon. W. St. J. F. 
Bromley-Daven 


*Brookfield, A. M. 
*Brooks, Sir W. C., Bart. . 


ee 


*"Brown,A.H. .. . 


Brown, A ‘ 
Broce Lord Hi. A.B. . 


*Bruce, Hon. R. P. 


*Bryce, J... 6 2 2 


*Buchanan, T.R. . . 
*Burdett- Coutts, W. L. 
A.B 


“Burghley, Lord ... . 
*Burt, T.. a ao ee 
Buxton, S. C. . St cigs cei. Te 
§Byrne, G. M. 
Caine, W.S. 2... 


Caldwell, J... . 
*Cameron, Dr.C. . . . 


*Cameron, J. Macdonald 
*Campbell, Col, Sir A. C. 


e Past and Present Constituencies. 


nes | 


Cc. 


G.L. 


Cc. 
Cc. 


G.L. 


G.L. 
UL. 


G.L. 
Cc. 


G.L. 


A 


U.L. 
GL. 
C. 
.|G.L. 
G.L. 


U.L. 
~{/G.L. 


G.L. 


F Pan UreS "81-85, Edin, 


Greenwich 73°86, '8 8 
E. iaoal "80-85, S. Austell 85-86, 


Kensington S.D. ’85-86, 86 . 
King's Lynn '68-86, 86 


Northampton ’80-81, 82, ’84 cvaaity 
of election contested re affirma- 
mation; admitted to aguRe 86), Se 

Bolton 85-86, "86 


Manchester 67-68, "68-74, 76-85, 
W.D.’ 

Durham 43-47, ‘Manchester ' 47- 7 
Birmingham 57-85, Central D., 
"85-86, 86. 

Stoke-on-Trent 85-86, "86. : 

Lambeth, Norwood D, "85-86, "86 


Stoke-on-Trent "80-85, Birmingham, 
ane D., ’85-86, Nottingham 


West Surrey ’80-8s5, Cation D., 
85-86, Surrey 5.W., Guildford D., 
86 (unopposed). 

Cheshire, Macclesfield D,’86. . 

Sussex E, , Rye D., ’85-86, "86. 


FE. Cheshire ’69-8s, ences, Al- 
trincham D., ’86 (on d. Mr. J 
Brooks, M.P., March ’86). 

Wenlock '68- -85, Shropshire Mid ’8s- 
86, ’86 (unop.). 

Hawick RBurghs ’86. . 

Wilts N.W. , Chippenham D., 


Fifeshire "80-85, Fifesh. W. '85-86, ’86 
(unop P}: 

Tower Hamlets '80-85, ’85-86, Aber- 
deen S.D. ’86 (unop ). 

W.D. 


Wesenmsien 85-86, 86 (unop ) 


’B5- 


Northamptonshire °77-85, N.D. ‘85- 
86, 86 unop.). 

Morpeth since 74 : 

Peterborough 03:85» Tower Ham- 
lets, Poplar D., 


Wexford Co. ‘80-83, Wicklow W.D. 
85-86, '86. 


: Scarborough 60-85, Barrow-in-Fur- 


ness, April "86. 
Glasgow, S. Rollox D., °86. . . . 
Glasgow 74-85, College D. ’85-86, °86 


Wick Burghs ‘85-86, "86. . . . .| Devonshi 
C. | Renfrewsh. '73-74,W.D. 85-86, "86 . | Carl 
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Club or 
Residence. 


Carlton . . 


Windham 


Carlton and 
S. James’s. 


.| Carlton .. 


Carlton and 
kf s’ a 


Reform and 
Nat. Lib. 
Reform and 
Athenzum. 


Reform. 
Carlton .. 


Reform, 
Nat. Liberal. 


Carlton and 
White's. 


Carlton . 
Carlton . 


Carlton . 


Reform, 
Nat. Liberal. 


. | Nat, Liberal, 


Carlton . 
New Univ. . 


Athenzum . 


Reform and 
t. Lib. 
Cailton . . 


Carlton . 


Reform . . 
Brooks’s and 
National 
Liberal. 


Devonshire, 
National 
Liberal, 


— 


é 
tl 


1838 
1848 


1830 
1837 


1833 
1846 


1892 
r8rz 
1851 
1833 
1840 


1856 


- 11863 
- (1853 


+ [1819 


1851 


- 11842 


1851 
1838 


1829 
1851 


- (1852 


1837 
1853 


1829 
84a 


1839 
1841 


re, 11847 


1837 
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we ee. FAMs Wong VHIND, MULE. 755 FACS. IN. LUSL. VOMWALL 08-70, F. >, Ant., Parl. 
Sec. Local poxt. Be. 86 (vice Mr. Jesse Collings resig.), antiq. author; resigned May "By, 
s. late P. Borthwick, M.P.; £. King’s C. Sch.; + FOP. Morning Post, Pres. Newspaper 
c Daeg F Pree aay we agowe eure ca ie aoa a one "87. r 
s, sth KE. Mayo; £. Trin. C., Dub.; 2. y Susan Georgiana, ¢.d. 1st M. Dalhousie; In. 
: Temp. ’52, Lt. 5. Midx. Vol. ’60, U. Sec. For. Affairs ’74-’80 and 86, Gov. Madras Sept. °86. 
s. C. Bradlaugh; £. National Sch. Hackney ; commercial life, army 's0-53, solicitor’s clerk, 
freethought writer and publisher, prop. Zhe Nat:onal Reformer, Pres. Rat. Secularist Soc. 


3s. 2nd Earl of Bradford; Z. Harrow; Scots Gds. ’65, Lt. and Capt. ’69, A.D.C. H.S.H. 
Prince Ed. of Saxe Weimar "75-76, Lt.-Col. "77, Servedin Soudan ; attached to Ld. Rosslyn’s 
Spec. Emb. to Madrid '78; Col. ‘87. 

s. late J. Bright, Rochdale, 5. Rt. Hon. J. Bright; £. Friends’ Sch. York . 


See biographical notice . . 2. 2. 2 ee ew 


2s. Rt. Hon. J. Bright; £. Tottenham & Lond. Univ.; formly coll agent and shipbroker. 
S. rE S. Bristowe, ‘RCS, Camberwell ; formerly Capt. rst Surrey Rifles, Bristowe 
ros., Stock Exch., Mem. Comtte. Stock Exch 68-77. 
s. late Mr. T. Broadhurst, Littlemore, Oxon; formerlystonemason, mem. Parl. Committee. 
Trade Union Cong. ’72, Sec. Trade Union Cong. 76-86, Under Sec. Home Dept. 86. 


e. s. V. Midleton; E Eton & Balliol C. Oxon., M.A. ’82; 7. Lady Hilda C., 3 d. E. Wemyss 
’80: Roy. Comnr. on Irish Prisons ’84, D.L., J.P. Surrey, Finan. Sec. War Office 86. 


€. s. late W. Bromley-Davenport ; £. Eton and Balliol C, Oxon; J.P Cheshire . ... . 

e. s. Rev. Canon Brookfield, Chap. to Queen; £. Rugby and Jesus C. Camb., 13th Hussars 
73, retired '80, ere Sussex, Com. 1st Cinque Ports R.V. 

s. lateS. Brooks, banker; £. Rugby and 5 John’s C. Camb.; In. Temp. "48, pract. N. Circ., 
partner Cunliffes, Brooks & Co., bankers, D.L. Lanc., J.P. Lanc., Chesh., Manch., Bt. ’86. 


s. A. Brown, Beilby Grange, Yorks. ; formerly Cornet sth Drag. Gds , Col. 1st Lanc. Artil. 


fe) s e Cc. 
s. W. Brown, Galashiels; Scottish tweed manufacturer. . . . . 1. 6 0 ts ew ew we ew 
3 3. 3rd Marg. of Ailesbury; Army ’bo, retd. 76, Capt. High Bord. Mil. ’76, Capt. 3rd Batt. 
D. of Edinburgh’s pat 82 
2s. 8th E of Elgin; £. Eton & Balliol C. Oxon; Scottish bar ’79, Capt. Fifeshire Mil. Art. 
’79-80, D.L., J.P. Fifeshire. 
Ss. i Bryce, LL.D , F.G S., of Glasgow, an eminent Pyplorit and author; £. Glasgow and 
rin. C, Oxon (B.A. double first '62), Craven and Vinerian Scholar, Fellow Oriel C. ‘62, 
Linc. Inn *67, Regius Prof. Civil Law Oxon’7o, Hon. LL.D. Edin. ’84, Glasgow "86, Und. Sec 
State Koreles Affairs 86; author “ Holy Roman Empire,” ‘‘Transcaucasia and Aiarat,” ete. 
E. Balliol C. Oxon (B A. 1st class ’70) ; Stanhope prize ’68, Fellow All Souls’ "71, In. Temp. ’73. 


s. late E. Bartlett, payout m. Baroness Burdett-Coutts ’81, and assumed her name; 
Keble C. Oxon, M.A. 76; Sch. Keble Coll Specl Commr. in Turkey Baroness Burd 
Coutts’ Turkish Comp. Fund ’77, Order of Medjidie "78, proptr. of Columbia Market. 

6. s. 3rd M. Exeter; £. Eton; Lt. and Capt. Gren. Gds. ‘zo, retd. ’77, Ma). Northampton- 
shire and Rutlandshire Militia; Parliamenta1y Gioom in Waiting since 86. 

s. Peter Burt, miner; Miner, Sec. Northumberland Miners’ Union "6s. 

s. C. Buxton, M.P. E. Surrey; Z. Clifton & Trin. C. Camb. ; m.ad. Sir J. Lubbock, Bart, 
Memb. Lond. Sch. Bd. '76, Hon. Sec. Tuke Irish Emig. Fund ’82, author and editor on 
political questions. 

28. late J. Byrne, merchant, Ballybrack, co. Dublin; £. Leopardstown C.; G. M. Byrne & 
Co., estate and mortgage brokers. 

e. 8. late N. Caine, J.P. Broughton-1n-Furness, m. Alice, d. late Rev. H. S. Brown; formly. 
iron mer. Liverpool, J P. NR Yorks, Dir. Hodbarrow Mining Co., Civil Ld. Admiralty 
‘tr 8s, Union Liberal ap. 

s. F. Caldwell, Glasgow; £. Glasgow and Edin. Univ. ; Memb. Fac. Procurs. Glasgow ’64, 
Law Lect. Mech. Inst., retd , Memb. General Council Glasgow Univ. 

8. late J. Cameron, Glasgow and Dublin, newspaper proprietor : E.S. Andrews & Trin. C. 
Dub., B.A. "62 than), M.A. ’65 ; Paris, Berlin, Vienna; M.D. ’65 and LL.D. ’7: Dub., 

«NN. regia oatle4 Mail ’64-74, Pres. (Health Sect.) Social Sc. Cong. ’81, advocated 6d. teleg. 
and intr. several important parlt. measures, propr. Glasgow Daily Mail and Weekly Mast. 

8. ML, Cameron, Saltburn, Scot.; E. Roy. Sch. Mines, Lond. ; Instr. Chem. Res. Lab, 

‘ "74°79, Min. expert, metal., auth. mining & scient. subjects, F.G.S., F.C.S., ete. 

s.jate A. Douglas, e (assed. name and arms of Campbell’38) ; served in Scots Gds.Crimea, 

medal and clasp (Eng. Turk.), V.-Lt. and Convenor Renfrewsh., Col. rst Batt. 
Argyll and Sutheria ‘Highlanders, Grand Master Mason of Scot. ’84, Bart. ’8. 
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Name é Past and Present Constituencies ear e | § 
*Campbell, Sir G GL | Kirkcaldy Burghs 75 86, 86 Athenseum, {1824 
Brooks 8, 
Reform 
*Campbell, H P | Fermanagh SD 85 86, 86 1860 
*Campbell, J A Cc warped ah Aberdeen Univ 80-86, | Carlton 1835 
uno 
*Campbell, R II d June\UL | Ayr Burghs 80-86, 86 un United |1831 
88 rvice 
*Campbell Bannerman, Rt |GL | Stirling Burghs 68 86, 86 Brooks s, [1836 
Hon H Reform, 
Devonshire 
*Carew, J L P | KildareND 8586 86 (unop ) 12, New Court, /|1853 
Cavan, Earl of (see Kal Lincoln s Inn 
coursie, Lord) 
*Cavendish, Lord F UL |NE Sussex 6568 Derbyshire 80-| Devonshire [1838 


85,W D 8s 86 86 (unop ) 
*Chamberlain, Rt Hon J |UL|Bham 768s, D 85 86 86(unop )} Athenzeum [1836 


*Chamberlain, R UL |Ishngton W 8s 86, &6 Devonshire, [1840 
Nat Liberal 
“Chance, P A P | KilkennyS D 85 86 86 (unop ) 12 Westmore {1857 
land St Dub 
*Channing, F A GL | Northamptonshire ED 85 86 86 Reform, {1841 
Nat Liberal, 
New Univ 
*Chaplin, Rt Hon H C | Mid Lincolnshire 68 85 Sleaford D Carlton, {1840 
85 86 86 (unop ) White s, etc 
*Charrington, $ Cc |Yfowcr Ham Mile End D, 85 86 86 |Conservative {1818 
*Childers, Rt Hon Hugh |GI_ | Pontcfiact Co 85 Fdinburgh 2 D 86|Nat Liberal, |18°7 
CF (Jan Sir J Haeneon dec ) Brooks s 
eehureny Rt Hon Lord! C encod aes 7485 Paddington S D | Carltoi 1849 
5 60, 
*Clancy, J J P  , DublinCo ND 8s 86, 86 (unop ) Ps aicondes 1847 
ublin 
*Clark, Dr G B GL | Caithness shire 85 86 86 Nat Liberal |1846 
“Clarke, Sir i dward C | Southwark Feb to Apr 80, Ply Carlton 1841 
mouth 80-86, 86 
*Cobb, H P GL | Warwickshire, Rugby D, 85 86, 86 Reform, {1835 
Nat Liberal 
Cochrane Bailhe, Hon W | C SS PancrasND 86 1860 
*Coddington, W Cc | Blackburn 80-86 86 Carlton 1830 
Coghill, D hy U L | Newcastle under ] yme 86 U Univ ss [1855 
*Cohen, A , res Feb 88 GL | Southwark 80-85, WD 85 86, 86 Reform, {1830 
Devonshire, 
© Lib 
*Cohen,/ L le Aaa 87 C_ | Paddington N D aes 86 1832 
Coleridge, Hon JS G L | Shefficld, Attercliffe D, 85 86, 86 Devonshire |1851 


*Collings, J U L | Ipswich 80-85 (re elec 85, unseated} National (1831 
on petition Feb 86), Birmingham, Liberal 
Bordesley D, 86 


“Colman, J J GL | Norwich 71 86, 86 Reform, [1830 
Devonshire 

Colomb, Sir John C R,!| C_ | FowerHamilets,Bow&BromleyD , 86; Carlton [1838 
KCMG St Stephen s 

*Commerell, Vice ddin Sir| C | Southampton 85-86, 86 Carlton 1829 

E,GCB, 2es May 88 
*Commins, Dr A P | Roscommon Co &-85,S D 85 86, 86] Legal 1832 
*Compton, F cis oes 80-85, New Forest D 85 86, | Carlton 1824 
unop 

*Condon, T P | Tipperary E D 8s 86, 86 (unop ) 1850 

a by, L, ves June 88' P | LongfordND &> 86, 86 (unop ) 2833 

way, P | Leitrim N D 85-86, 86 <onoR ) 1Be4 

*Conybeare,C A V GL | Cornwall NW , Camborne D "85-86, | Nat Lib and 1853 

e 
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e. s. Sir G. Campbell, Edenwood, Fifesh.; £. S. Andrews, Haileybury ; Commr. Cis-Sutlej 
Prov., Judic.Comm., Oude, Judge H. Ct. Calcutta, Pres. Comm,Orissa Fam.’66, Chief Commr. 
(pro tem.) Cent. Prov., Lt.- Gov. Bengal'71-75, D.L. Fife, polit. writer, K.C.S.1., D.C.L. 

Private sec. Mr. Parnell ae ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee 

e. 8. late Sir J. Campbell, gow aval E. High Sch., Glasg. Univ; J.P. Lanarksh. and Forfarsh. 
Memb. Scot. Univ. Com, ’76, & Educ. Endow, Com. ( ot.) 82, Hon. LL.D. (Glasgow). 

¢. s. late uF Campbell, Craigie; £. Rugby, Staff Ind. Mut., V.-Lt,, J.P. Ayrsh., Lt.-Col. 
Ayrsh. Yeo. Cav. | . oes ‘ "7 ; 


grand committees '83. 
s. late L. Carew, Kildangan, co, Meath; E, Clongowes Wood C. and Trin. C. Dub.; Linc. 
Inn ’78, an equity draftsman and conveyancer. 


3 s. 7th Duke of Devonshire; £. Trin. C, Camb.; Army, retd. 65, priv. sec. Earl Spencer 
L.-Lt. Ireland) ’73-74, D.L., J.P. Derbysh., Lt.- Col. 3rd Batt, Derbysh. Regt. 
@e DIOSraphical NONCE: cis ae oe Sa se ee, SR SB a aN 
6. Rt. Hon. J. Chamberlain; Z. Univ. C. Sch. Lond.; formerly brass-founder, Birmingham, 
Mayor ’79, 81, J.P. Warwicksh. and Birmingham. 
2s. late A. G. Chance, Dub.; Z£. Cath. Univ. [rel.; Solicitor 82. . 


s. late Rev. W. H. Channing,L’pool and Kensington, g.n. Dr. Channing, author and divine ; 
E. L’pool and Univ. C. Oxon, Hon. Class. & Math., Chanc. Prize Eng. Essay, Arnold 
Hist. Essay, Fellow, Lect., Tutor Univ. Coll., Linc. Inn. 

2s. late Rev. H., #. C., Chaplin, Blankney Ho. (suc. to his estates); Z. Harrow and Ch. 
Ch. Oxon; m. '76, Lady Florence, d@. 3rd D. of Sutherland (06. 81); Chane. Duchy Lance. 
june to Dec. ’8s, D.L., .P. Linc. 

. late N. Charrington; £. Eton, Charrington, Head & Co., brewers. . . . . . . . . 
. late Rev. E. Childers, Cautley, Yorks, £. rin. C. Camb , 14th Sen. Opt., B.A. ’50, M.A. 
'57; Memb Gov. Victoria's51 57, Ld. Ad. '64-5, Fin. Sec. to Treas, ‘65-6, First Ld. Ad. '68-71. 
Chanc. Duchy Lance. ’72-73, Sec. for War ’80 82, Chanc. Excheq. ’82-85, Home Sec. ’86, 
See biographical notice . 2. 1. 1 1 we we ee ee ek ee 


s. W. Clancy, Curragh Lodge, Claregalway; &.C Immac. Conc., Quin, co. Galway; for- 
merly Class Master Holy Cioss Seminary, Tralee, barrister. 

3 s. late W. Clark, Glasgow; £. Glasgow and Edin. Univs., King’s C. Lond.; M.D., F. & 
L.R.C.S, Edin., Consul-Gen. 5. African Repub., Crofters candidate 86. ; 


~ 


bankers, Banbury. 

s. Ld. Lamington, £. Eton and Ch. Ch. Oxon; Lanarksh. Yeo. Cav., Asst. Sec. Ld. Salis- 
bury '85; travelled in Armenia and Circassia. 

e.s. late W. D. Coddington; Mayor Blackburn '74-75, D.L., J.P. Lanc., Coddington & Sons. 

2s.H., Coghill, J.P. Staff ; ZL Chelt. & Corp. Ch. Ox., M.A.; In. Temp. ’79, Oxtord Circuit. 

s. late B. Cohen, g 2. late Sir Moses Montefiore; Z£. Univ. Coll. Sch. and Magd. C. Camb., 
sth Wrang. 53, Hon. F. ove C, In. ls "57; Bencher, Jun. Counsel Great Brit., 
Alabama Arbt:.Geneva ’72, 9. i Judge Cing. Ports '74, Standing Counsel Camb. Univ. ’76, 

s. tate L. Cohen, Gloucester Place, W., 06. June a6th, 87 . . . 1 1 1 6 te ew we 

e. s. Ld. Coleridge, Ld. Chief Justice Fn land; Z. Eton and [rin.C. Oxon ; m. MaryA., d. 
Dr. Mackarness, Bp. Oxford '76, Mid. Temp. ’77, West. Cir., Sec. R. Com. Corrupt Pract, 
Chester ’80, successfully def. Adams v. Coleridge Nov. "86, Jun. Coun.toP.O , West. Cir. 84. 

s. I’. Collings, Littlheham, Exmouth; J.P. B’ham, Mayor ‘78-79, Hon. Sec. Nat. Educ. Leag., 
formly. Pres. Nat. Lib. Fed., Parl. Sec. Local Gov. Bd. ’86, mover Small Holdings Resol. 
which caused defeat of Lord Salisbury's Admin. Jan. ’86. 

=. late J. Colman, Stoke Holy Cross, Norfolk; D.L. No:folk, J.P. Norfolk and Suffolk, 

.P., Sheriff 62-63, and Mayor °67-68 Norwich. 

s. late Gen. G. T. Colomb; £. Royal Naval C.; formerly Capt. R.M.A. ’54-69, J.P. co. Kerry, 
a founder of Imp. Fed. League, and author of numerous works on Imperial Defence. 

s. late J. Commerell, Stroud ark, Horsham ; R.N.’42, V.C., C.B. *66, C.B. (mil.) ’7o, K.C.B. 
*”74, Jun. Ld. Adm. ’79, Com.-in-chief American and W.I. Station ’82; res. May ’88, on 
being nominated for the naval command at Portsmouth. See biographical notice. 

s, J. Commins, Ballybeg, co. Carlow; E.Q. C. Cork and Queen’s Univ. Irel.; M.A. | 

niv.,LL.D. Lond., Linc. Inn "60, N. Cir. (Eldon Chambers, Fiverpeo)), 

6s. late H. Combe Compton, Minsted Manor, Hants; EZ. Merton C. Oxon; F. All Souls’ "46, 
Linc. Inn and Mid. Temp. ’s0, J.P. Hants. 

Town Commr., Poor Law Guardian, Clonmel; imp. under Crimes Act 88... . 

s. O. Connolly, tenant farmer, Hazlehatch, co. Dublin; memb. City Couneil’75-86  —«>_—si. 

E. S. carly raining C. Hammersmith; Fres. Blackburn Branch Imp. National League . 

s. late J. C. Conybeare, S, Leonard’s Green, Ingatestone ; £. Tonbridge and Ch. Ch. Oxon, 
B.A. "76; Gray's Inn ’8:, S.E. Circ., Hon. Sec. Social and Political Educ. League, 
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Name 5 Past and Present Constituencies Er alee 5 
*Cooke,C W R C | Newington W D '8s 86, 86 S Stephen s |184r 
and Constu 
tutional 
*Coope,O E C | Yarmouth 47 48, Micdieses 74 8s, 1848 
Brentford D*8s 
*Corbet, W J Pp ee ae ae Wicklow | Nat Liberal |1825 
§ 
*Corbett, A C UL Glasgow, Tradeston D, 85 86, 86 Nat Lib 1856 
*Corbett, J U L | Droitwich 74 85,Mid Worcestershire Reform and {1817 
85 86, 86 Gresham 
*Corry, Sir J P, Bart C | Belfast’ 74 85, emaee Mid 86 (Feb | Carlton and [1826 
Prof McKane dec ) S Stephen s 
*Cossham, H GL | Bristol ED 85 86, 86 Reform and 1824 
at Li 
*Cotton, Col E T DA C | Cheshire, Wirral D 85 86, 86(unop ) Jun, a Ser {1847 
ariton 
*Courtney, L UL | Liskeard 7685, Cornwall, Bodmin | Reform and {1832 
D, 85 86 86 Nat Lib 
*Cox, J R P |Clare ED 85 86, 86 (unop ) Nat Lib {1852 
*Cozens Hardy, H H GL | Norfolk ND 8&5 86, 86 Savile and |1838 
eform 

Craig, J GL poner Tyne 8 Nat Lib — 
*Cran sorne, Viscount C |Lancs NF De acaD: 85 86, 86 Calton 1861 
*Craven, J GL | Yorks WR N, Shipley Dd , 85 86,| National {1825 

86 (unop ) Liberal 
*Crawford, D GL |Lanarksh NI'D 8s 86, 8&6 Oxford and 1/1837 
Cambridge 
*Crawford, W G1 | Duham, Mid D, 85 86, 86 (uno Ps Nat Lib 1833 
*Cremer, G L | Shoreditch, HaggerstonD , 85 8 Paul sChamb [1828 
23, BedfordSt 
Strand 
*Crilly, Daniel P | MayoND 85 76 86 Seep ) Cath Dub 11857 
*Cross, Sir R A (sec Visct | C | Preston 54, 62, S gene 68 85, 1823 
Cross, Pecrage) N enter 85 56, 6 
*Crossley, kL GL Yorks WRN, Senehy D, 85 86,| National [1841 
86 (unop ) Liberal 
*Crossley, Sir S , Bart UL ere , Lowestoft D, 85 86, 86} Reform 1857 
unop 
*Crossman,May Gen Sir W | U L | Portsmouth 85 86, 86 Unit Serv, |1830 
National 
Liberal 
*Cubitt, Rt Hon G Cc Wane rey 7685, Epsom D 85 86, | Carlton 1828 
uno 
*Curne, Sir Don, KC MG|UL Perthshire 80-85 WD 8s 86, &6 Reform and |1825 
City Liberal 
*Curzon, Viscount C | Bucks,S or Wycombe D 85 86, 86 | Carlton 1861 

Curzon, Hon G N C | Lancashne SW, Southport D 86 | Carlton 1859 
Dalrymple, SirChas, Bart | C | Buteshire 68 85, Ipswich 86 (on un | Carlton . = [1839 

seating of Mr J Collings) 

Davenport, H T C |N Staffordshire '80-85, Leek D , Carlton 1833 
*Davies, W GL | Pembrokeshire 80-86, 86 Devonshire |1821 
*Dawnay, Lt Col Hon L | C | Thirsk 808s, Thirsk and Malton D Carlton, 1846 

P oft 86 (unop Guards 
*Deasy, J Pp me City . 85, Mayo WD 8s 86, 1856 
(uno 
"De Cobain, E S W C | Belfast ED 8s 86, 86 Ulster and |1840 
Constitut n’] 
De Lisle, Edwin Cc a Mid, Loughborough | Carlton __. {r8sa 
*De Worms, Baron Henry | C Greenwich "80-85, East Toxteth 85 | Carlton and {840 
, 86 (unop ) Jun Carlton 
*Dickson, Major A G C | Dover 65-86, 86 (unop ) Carlton, /1834 
Arma Navy: 

*Dillon, J . . . .s + | P | Tipperary 8-83, Mayo E D. ’8s-86, eo ee) is8gx 

*Dillwyn,L.L, . . . .|GL | Swansea Feb to Oct ‘8s, Town D | Athensoum /{r624 
Dec. 85-86, 86 . ee * © # 0 8 & Nat. Lib. 
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s R D Cooke, Hellens, Herefordshire, E Emmanl C Camb, Sch Le Bas & Burney 
Errces nos Moral Sei depots Linc Inn 72, Oxford Cir, J P Hereford, Pres Here 
ford Chamb Agric , founder Constit Union 

Ind, Coope, & Co, DL, J P Essex, Hon Col Essex R V ,0b Nov 27th, 87 


3 & late R Corbet, Bally Kaneen, Queens Co , £ Broadwood, Lancs , Clerk Lunacy 
Office, Dublin, M RIA, author an poet 

2s late T Corbett, J P ,£ Glasgow Acad , J P Warwick Ikmigr Commr fo: Col of Vict _ 

¢ s jate ) Corbett, Shropshire, prop: Stoke Prior Salt Works J P Worcestershne and 
Merionethshire 

s late R Corry, Belfast, Z Belfast C , shipowner, Belfast, J P Armagh co and bor 


8 4. Cossham, Thornbury, Glouwesteish , Z Bristol, prcpr Kingswood 51, formy memb 
own Coun Buistol, Mayor Bath 8283 848s, k GS, author various aa ae 
s MostRev G E LynchCotton, late Bp Calcutta, / Rugby, Marlboro , Acad Wool , 
Hoye! Artillery, retd Capt ‘81,1 t Col Crewe i y cnpinects 88, J P_ Cheshire 
s ; outney Alverton House, Penzance , ZL ohns C Camb (2nd Wrangler 85) 
ee biography 
s H Cox, farmer, Kilmore £ S MelsC I ongford, priv sec totwolate Lds Mayor Dub, 
imp under Crimes Act Feb 88 
2s H Cozens Hardy, Letheringsett Hall Norfolk FF Ameish Sch & Univ C Lond, 
LLB Lond 63, Examiner Lond Univ, Fquity & Real Prop 71 76,QC 82, Bencher ’85 
Borries, Craig & Co , Newcastle 
¢ s Marquis of Salisbury , £ Cton & Univ C Oxon,BA 84, Capt Herts Yeo Cav 81 
s J Craven, manfr , Thornton, Gov Thornton Gram Sch , Crossley Orphanage, Airdale C 


Ob erarinetaee, iu seal eames Shae sah. Syaret, meena aoe te eet 

s G M Cremer, herald painter, Fareham, Hants, 7 National Sch Farcham, formerly 
carpenter and joiner, sec Internationa Arbitiation Leigue, ed Arbitrator, founder 
Amalg Soc Carpenteis 

s D Crilly, merchant Liverpool, £ Sedgeley Puk C Staffs , Jouinalist (Nation) 

s late W Cross, DL Lanc, Redscar, Preston, £ Rugby & frin C Camb 


e s late Jos Crossley, Halifax, » late Sn F Crossley, MP , 2 Owens C Manchester, 
m Jane E, 3rd d@ Sir E Baines, DL Leeds, J Ciossley & Sons, Ld, Halitax, Alder 
man and es 7476, 8485, J] P Halifax, F RAS 

s late Sir F uoasleye Bart, MP, Z IFton& Bilhol, BA 81, Lt 2nd Bng F Div 
R Artil Mil, J P Suffolk & Norfolk 

s late R Crossman, Cheswick, Northumberland, Z R Mil Acad Wool, Lt RE 48, 
Ba W Australia 52 53,H M bp Commr Griqualand W Insp Submar Def 76-81, Roy 

ommr W Indies 82, Col com RF S Dist 82, KCMG 8&4 May) Gen retd 85 
s T Cubitt, Denbies, Dorking, Z Irin C Camb,MA 54 Second Ch Estates Commr 
479, P Cc 80, DL Surrey and Middx 
s James Curne, mercht , Greenock, Maniging Dircc Castle Mul Packets Co CMG 77, 
CMG,DL Lond 

e s Richard, 3rd E_ Howe, £ Fton and Ch Ch Oxon, # LaidyG Churchill, @ 7th 
D Marlboro , Lt Leices Yeo Cav 8 a P Bucks 

s Rev A, BaronScarsdale, LF Eton & B 101 C Oxon, Fell All Souls, DL, J P Derby, 
formy priv sec Ld Salisbury 


s late T Davies, Solicitoradm 48, DL, JP Pembrokeshire and Haverfordwest — 
as 7th Viscount Downe, E Eton, Coldstream Gds 6s, retired Capt and Lt Col 79 
s M. Deasy, CE , Cork, memb Bd Gdns, Cork City, a prominent Nationalist 


s. late rot E Ds ea , £ Bells Acad Belfast, Gd Mast Gd Orange Lodge, Belfast, 
Mast Ir 
73 P de Lisle, of Garendon and Gracedieu, Z Minster and Innspruck Univ , priv 
sec SirF Weld, GCMG 8: 82, and Ld J Manners 8s, author political and social subj 
2s rst Baron de Worms, £ KingsC Lond (Fel 63), In Tremp 63,DL,JP Middx, 
sree oad Roy saneue Fund, Parl Sec Bd rade 85 86, and 86-8, app Und Sec for 
onies 


s G Dickson, Belchester, Berwickshire, E Rugby, Major 13th Huss 60, Crimea & India, 
Chm Crystal PalaceCo, Dr LC &DR 
34. late J. B Dillon, MP Tipperary, £ Cath Umv Dub, LRCSI (See special 


notice 
s, late L. tata MP. Glam , Hon Col 3rd Glamor RV, Dir GWR, Glamor 
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~ 
No Name z Past and Present Constituencies Ray pd - 5 
171 | *Dimsdale, Hon Baron C | Hefttford 68 74, Hitchin D 8s 86, 86 | Carlton and /1828 
Constitut n | 
172 | *Dixon, G U L | Birmingham 67 76, Edgbaston D | Reform 1820 
85 86, 86 (unop ) 
178 | *Dixon Hartland, k D C |Fvesham 80-85 (on petition), Middx, Carlton, [1832 
Uxbridge D, 85 86, 86 (unop ) Garrick 
174 | *Dodds, J G L | Stockton 68 86, 86 Reform 1819 
175 | *Donkin, R S C | Tynemouth 85 86, 86 jee Carlton, |1836 
onstitut1 ni 
176 | Dorington, SirJ E C_ | Gloucester, lewkesbury D, 86 (un | Carlton and {1832 
opposed) Athenzum 
in | Duff, R W GL | Banffshire 61 86, 86 Brooks s, [1835 
Devonshire, 
WwW kshne NE, N D Carlton 8 
178 | Dugdale, J S Cc arwickshire , Nuneaton D, arlton 1835 
ness 86 xford and 
Cambridge 
179 | Duncan, D GL | Barrow 85 (unseated on petition), 1831 


Liverpool, Exchange D , '86 

Finsbury, Holborn , 85 86, 86 Carlton and |1836 
United 
Service 

181 | *Duncombe, A C | Yorks F Be HowdenshireD, 85 86, | Carlton 1840 

8€ (unop 
182 | *Dyke, Rt Hon Sir W H C | West Kent 6568, Mid D_ 69 8s, | Carlton and |1837 
Dartford D 85 86, 86 S Stephen s 


Coventry 6, 80, 81 86, 86 


Tiverton 81 85, Lavistock D 85 86,| Brookss & |r854 
86 rravellers 


180 Puneet, Col F dad Na C 


183 | *Fafon Ji W (sre lord] C Carlton 1816 


heylesmoice Pecirge) 
184 | *] biington, Viscount Ul 


Lancs SW, Widnes D_ 85 86, 86 | Carlton 1855 
lancs Feccles D 85 86 86 1854 
Mid Cheshire 8385 Knutsfoid D Carlton 1845 
85 86 86 (uncp) 
Haddingtonsh 83 85 IpswichApr 86 1857 
(Mt Collings unse itedon petit ) 86 


185 | *Edwards Moss, I C 


C 
186 | *Ik gerton, Hon A J 1 G 
187 | *Fycton, Hon A de I C 

C 


188 | *Elcho Hon Loid H R 
W C 


169; *Fihot Hon A R D UT | Roxbuighshire 80 86 86 Brooks s 1846 
190 | FJhiot, Sir G C |N Durhim 68to Feb 80 Aug 81 85, ned 1815 
Monmouth J) 86 arlton 
191) Edhot,G W C | Northallerton 7485, Yorks NR, 1844 
Kichmond D- 86 
198 | *Elhot, Hon H | H UL | Ayrshire ND 85 86, 86 (unop ) Brooks s, {1848 
Tiavellers 
193 | *EJlis, J I GI | Notts Rushchffe D, 85 86, 86 Reform , 1841 
Pont St ,S 
194 | *Lihs, Sir J W C | Mid Suirey 8485, Kingston D 8s |Carlton, Con |1829 
8 stitut:onal 
195 | *£ihs, J GI |Temcstersh W, Bosworth D, 85 National [1829 
6 8 ] iberal 
196 | Elh., © L GL | Mer ucthshue 86 National [1859 
Libeial 
197 | Elton, C I C |Somersct W, Wellhn,ton D, 8€ Carlton 1839 
198 | *Esmonde, 511 1 HI G P | Dublin Co SD 85 86, 86 Nat Libera] |2862 
198 | *Esslemont, P GL | Abeidcensh F D 8s 86, 86 porous 1834 
1bera 
200 | *£velyn, IV J C | WestSuirey 49 57, Deptfoid 85 86, 86} Oxford and {1822 
Cambridge 
901 | *Ewart, Sir Wilham, Bart C | Belfast 7885,N D 85 86, 86 Carlton {1817 
208 | Lyre, Col H C | Lincolnsh, W Lindsey or Gains | Carlton 1834 
boro D, 
903 | “Farquharson, H R C | Dorset WD 8&5 86, 86 : S Stephen 6 {1857 
204 | *Farquharson, R GL | Aberdeenshire W D 80-86, 86 . Reform, _|1837 
Jun United 
Service. 
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Biographical 


s late 5th Baron Dimsdale (an Emp ofRussia), E Eton &Corp Ch C Oxon, DL Herts, 
jJP Midx , Herts, Westminster, Pres Herts Chamb Agric , Dep Chm Quar Sess Herts 

8 i pet Whitehaven, £ Lecds Gram Sch , Mayor Bumingham 66, Pres Nat 

uc League 

e s late N Flartland, Oaklands, Glouc , E Cheltenham, J P cos Glouc , Middx, etc, Lt 
City of Lond , Treas Nat Conser U ,a founder Prim Le igue, Almone: Ch Hos FS A 

s M Dodds, Whorley Hill, co Durham, Solr 50, DL Durham, Mayor Stockton 57 58 

s J Donkin, shipowner, Memb Chamb Ship, gist to agrmt Chaimb and, M de 
Lesseps re Suez Canal, J] P_Northumb, Hon Col nemouth Art Vol 

¢ s late J E Dorington, J Eton & Trin C Camb , J] P, Chm Quartc: Sessions Glouc 
78, Bart Feb 86 

m Louisa, d@ late Sir Walter Scott, Bart 71, changed name Aberctomby to Duff on succn 
uncle s estates 61 Z Blackheath Sch N 48,retd com 70,DL Banff, Kincard , and 
Aberd , Jun Ld Treas June 82, Civil Ld Adm _ 85 86 

23 late W S Dugdale, MP, Merivalc & Blyth Hails, £ Iton & MertonC Oxon, MA 
86, In Tem 3,QC 82, Rec Grantham 7477, Birminghim 77, Chm Quarter Sess 
Warwicks , Chan Dioc Worc 

s J Duncan, [he Brae, Perthshnue Z£ High Sch Dundee JP Cheshire, V Pres L pool 
nn Ref Club, 0b Dec 30th 86 

E Woolwich and Aberd Univ,MA,LLD, Aimy Col 85 Com Fegyp Artil 83 8s, 
C B forservices, Eryp war medal ind 3rdclass Osmaniich, author militiry and colomal 
works, DC L Durham, o/ Nov 1¢th 88 

2s Adm Hon A Duncombe, MP } R Yorks 31 6 , £2 Umv C Oxon , Linc Inn 67, 
J} P N andr R Yorks 

e sur s late Su P Hart Dyke, £ Harrow indCh Ch Oxon DL,JP Kent Patronage 
(First Whip) Sec Treas 74 80 PC 80, Chicf Sec Itchind July 85 to Jin 66 app 
Vice Pres Counil Jan 87 

Mar @ &h 1 1 Harman, New Otleins , 7 Enfield Col Rollin, Punis, Silk mer , direc 
Maine Ins and Imper fic Assn D1 Suffolk Tower Himlcts ete 

es 7thF loitcscue, £ Hurowand Irin © Camb BA (hon) 75,4 Hon L Ormsby 
Goie,d@ Ld Halech, 86, DL, J P Devon Cipt N Devon Hus Yeo Cav, formy 
priv sec Eul Spencer Ld Pres Council 

2s Sir I Edwards Moss Bart, Otterpool I pool, 7 Fton & Brasenose C Oxon, MA , 
Lt Lance Hus Yeo, }11v sec Sir R Cross HomeScec 5 Lx Pres OU BC 

2s andL of KNesmere & pres Lit Gren Gds 

5 late Ld b,citon (ist B)ofTatton, LZ Iton, It 1 of Chester s Yeo, J P Cheshire 


e s goth LE of Wemyss, Licho, Z Haniow and Bul C Onaon, It sth Vol Batt R Scots 


2% 3rdL of Minto, J Ldin and Iliin C Camb BA 68,MA_ In Icmyple 7 ,Noith Cire 
Pres Assp Mining Engineeis IDL J P Monmouth 


s SrG Fihot, MP Monmouth Dist , 2 Edin and Irm Coll, Camb, Collicry owner, 
DL Monmouthco JP NR Yorks 
39 3rdF of Minto, Eton C ind Cimb , formerly a dak H of Com, sec lite Sis W 
P Adam, first Commr Works 80 
s Jate E S Ejhs, Leicester, Chm Mid Ry Co ,J/ Fricnds Sch, Kendil Coil owne: 
Notts, J P Nottingham Boro and Co and N R Yorks 
53 Joseph Filis Richmond,S W , Aldm 72, Shff 74 Ld Mayor 818 Bt 32 It City, 
Chev 2ndcl Gold Lion Nassiu J P Londonderry 
s J bkhhs, Lhe Synstls Lex , Z Friends Sch , Pics S Tew Jib Ass, Chm Indus 
h Destord & Leic Sch Bd 
s T Ells, tenant farmer, Cynlas, £ New C Oxon, BA (hon), priv sec Mr Brunner, 
M P Cheshire, Northwich D 
E Cheltenham and Balliol C Oxon, BA (hon) Tel Queens Coll Oxon, Vinerim Law 
Sch ,QC 85, JP Somerset author legal and historical works 
e s Col Sir f smonde, But, g@s Rt Hon Henry Grattan, [t 6th Brug S Irish 
Div RA &o, High Sheriff Watertord Co superscded Feb 87 
38 P Esslemont, farmer, J Public School, Belhelvie, Lsstemont and Macintosh, Aber 
deen, Ld Provost 80-83, J] P , ex Pres Cham Commerce, Aberdeen 
es lateG Evelyn, Wotton, Z Rugby and Bal! C Oxon, BA 48 High Shff 60,DL, 
P Surrey, F RGS, a descendant of the diarist, disapproved the Irish policy of the 
ovt and resigned Feb 88 
s late Alderman W_ Ewart, Glenbank, co Antii1m, Z Belfast Acad , J P, Pres Irish 
Linen Trade and Flax Supply Assn , mem Belf L Bd, Mayor 59 60, creat a Bart 87 
. ™ . Mwy fF ... Tw, Paar a an BT 24 reiutr : re an. a a oan # a2- Wa & 
zen Sir W 
service in 
NE BEAST LIL AMSULIM, AF bs yg J LD 4AVULLS i25RIL Alii 735 Vl LEk LVULLD 
s late H Farquharson, Blandford , I kton and Jesus C Camb 
s late F sheer tees F inzean, Aberdeenshire Acad and Univ Edin (M D ’s8),Paris, 
Vienna, LL.D Aberd , RA 's9,As Surg Coldst Gds , Phys Belgrave Hosp , As Phy 
and Lect mat med S Mary s,P RCP Lond 72,DL,J]P Aberdeensh , med author 
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Name. 


*Fellowes, Capt. W. H. (see 
Ld. de sey, Peerage). 
tFenwick,C.. ..... 


*Fergusson, Rt. Hon. Sir J. 


*Fjeld, Admiral E. . 
*Fielden, Gen. R. J. . . . 
“Finch, GH.) | 
*Finch-Hatton,Hon.M.E.G. 


see E. of Winchilsea and 
Seanepats Peerage). 


218 | *Finlay, U.L 
214 | *Finucane, J. .. . P. 
815 | *Fisher,W.H... . C. 
$16 | *Fitzgerald, R. U.P... .{| C. 
917 | *Fitzwilliam, Hon. W. J. W./ U.L. 


*Fitzwygram, Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir F. W. J. 
*Fletcher, Sir H., Bart. . 


990 | *Flower,C. ..... .{|GL. 
291 |*$6Flynn, J.C... . P: 
888 | *Foley, P.J. . P, 
883 | *Foljambe, C.G.S. G.L 
294 | *Folkestone, Rt. Hon.Visct.| C. 
885 | *Forster, Sir C., Bart. . G.L 
#86 | *Forwood, A. B. C; 
987 | *Fowler, Rt. Hon. H. H. .|G.L 
£28 | *Fowiler, Sir R. N., Bart. C. 
889 | *Fox,J.F.. . 2... P, 
990 | “Fraser,Gen.C.C. C; 
931 "Pry, Las 36 es ULL. 
998 | *Fry, T.. . . .| GL. 
#33 | *Fuller-Maitland, W. . .| GL. 
88 | *Fuller,G.P.. 2. . . -| GL. 
935} Fulton, Forest... . C. 
336 | Gane, Lawrence . . .|G.L. 
887 | “Gardner, H.. . . . . ./ GL. 
838, Gathorne-Hardy, Hon.A.E.| C. 
80 | *Gathorne-Hardy, Hon.J.S.} C. 
900 | Gedge, Sydney .. ..] C. 


Past and Present Constituencies. 


-_-—— _ = — 





S. Wilts ’74-85, Enficld D. ’85-86, ’86 
Walsall °52-86, ’86 (unop.) . . 
Lancs., S.W.,Ormskirk D., ’85-86, 86 


(unop.). 
Webverhamptor ’Bo-8s5, E.D. 85-86, 


Penryn 68-74, City of London ’80-86, 
"86 (unop.). 


King’s Co., Tullamore D., ’85-86, ’86 
(unop.), 
Lambeth N.D. °85-86, ’86 . 


Bristol 78-80, N.D. 85-86, "86 . . 
Darlington '80-86, 86 . . 


Brecon ’75-85, Brecknocksh.’85-86, '86 
(anor) 
Wilts W., Westbury D., '85-86, 786 . 


West Ham N.D.’86 . . . 1. 2 « 
Leeds E.D.°86 ..... . 


Saffron Walden D.'85-86, Essex N.'86 
Canterbury '78-80, Sussex 
Grinstead D., ’86. 
Rye "i Mid Kent 84-85, Medway 
. "Bs-86, "86 (unop.). 
Stockport ‘86 


se s . s e . a bd bel 


bd s 
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Club or 
Residence. 


Carlton . . 


Paemacnenity "Bo-'8s, Ramsey D. 1848 

5-86, ‘86. 

Northumberland, Wansbeck D.,’85-| . . . . « {1850 
Ayrshire "34-57, 59-68, Manchester} Carlton, /2832 

X.E. "85-86, 788. : Guards’. : 
Sussex S., Eastbourne D., 85-86, '86 Carlton, {1830 
United Serv. 
Lancs. N. ’80-85, Chorley D, ’8s-86, | Carlton . . [824 
86 (unop.). 
Lancs. S.E., Middleton D., 86 . .| Carlton . . (1854 
Rutlandshire '67-86, 86 (unop.) . Carlton . . [1835 
S. Lincolnshire ’84-85, Spalding D. Carlton, {18s5x 
85-86, '86. White's. 

.{ Inverness Burghs "85-86, 86 =. =. «| Reform . 1842 
Limerick E.D. °85-86,’86 (unop.). .| . »- » + « {1842 
Fulham ’85-86, "86 ... . . . .|Carilton . . |1853 
Cambridge ’85-86,’86 . . . . . .{|Carlton . . {3839 
Peterborough '78-86, 86 . . . . .|Brooks’s . {18s2 
gir ieee Fareham D.’8s5-86,’86 | Carlton . . [1822 

unop.). 

Horsham ’80-85, Sussex Mid, Lewes| Carlton and |1835 
D., ‘85-86, '86 eanee Turf. 

Brecknock ’80-85, S. Beds, Luton D., | Reform and |1843 
"85-86, '86 Nat. Lib. 

Cork Co, N.D. °85-86—(Poll: Flynn| . . - {1852 
4982, Walsh (U.) 103)—’86 (unop.) 
alway, Connemara D., '85-86, ’86 | Nat. Lib. and/1836 
(unop.). International 

N. Notts 80-85, Mansfield D. 85-86, ’86 | Brooks’s. . |1846 


Carlton and |184r 
S. Stephen’s. 
Devonshire, [1815 
Speen , 
sotephen’s, |1 
Constitut'n'L, 36 
Reform and {1830 
Nat. Lib. 
Carlton, {1828 
City Carlton, 
ational]. 
; » « {1853 


Travellers’, |:8a9 
Bachelors’ 
Marlborough. 
Reform, 
Nat. Liberal. 
Reform, 


Nat. Lib. 
Brooks’s, 
& Cam 


xf. ; 
Nat. Lib., 
Unit. Univ. 

Carlton . . 


Nat. Lib. , 
Devonshire. 

Brocks’s. 
Carlton . 


- 17845 
Carfiton, 1839 
Coe $29 
I 
Unit. Serv. 


1832 
1836 
1844 
1833 
1846 


1847 
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Biographical 


es E Fellowes, Ramsey Abbey, M P Hunts 3780, E Eton, Army, Lite Gds , Capt ’7a, 

ret ub DL, if P Huntingdonsh 

Formerly colher, one ofthe Executive Northumb Miners rep Trades Union Congress 84, 
memb Jomt Com Coal Owners and Miners to settle colhery labour disputes 

e 4 late SirC Dal yople Fergusson, Bart £Z Rugby, Univ C Oxon Capt Gren Gds, 
U Sec India 66-67, Home Pe 67 68, Gov S_ Austr 6873, PC 68,Gov N Zeal 73 74, 
Gov Bombay 80-85,D L,J P Ayrsh GC »“KCMG ¢ iF »U Sec For Affairs 86 

s late J Field, The Vale, hesham, Bucks, £ _R Nav C Portsmouth, RN 4s, Capt 
69, ret 76, Rear Adm 86, J] P Hants, Chm Fareham Bench 

8 jateJ peuden, MP Blackburn 65 69, May-Gen 79, CMG 70 for serv Red River 

Xp., nes 

8 | Fislien, MP ,£ Trin C Camb, JP WR Yorks 

s late G Finch Burley on Hill, Rutland, Z Eton, New C Oxon, J P Rutlind, Hon 
Maj Leicestersh Yeo Cav 

2s xoth and # Z rth E of Winchilsea, E Lton, Balliol C Oxon, late Fell Hertford C 
Oxon, High Sheiiff Lincolnsh 79 


s Dr W Finlay, Edinburgh ZL Univ Fdin MD 63 QC 82 Bencher 8% 
F Maynooth for priesthood became firmer hon sec Limciick and Clarelarmers Club 
es Rev F Fis er rector Downham tt Univ C Ox BA 76, In Temp 79 Oxford 


—aeee mee an — mee Ad me bn ee ee net DL. 


s late Sir R_ Fitzwy am, Bart Army Maj Gen 69, Insp Gen Civ 79 Com Cav 
Bng Aldershot Lt Gen "83 J P Hants, 4th Bart 73 

e s lateSirH Fletcher, E Eton Army Lt Gren Gds 55 retd Lt Col andHon Col 
and Sussex RV,DL JP Sussex and Surrey Groom in waiting to Queen 85 

s late P W Elower Streatham F Harrow and Trin C Camb,In Temp 70, DL 
Lond Lt Bucks Yeo, Jun Loid Tieis Feb to July 86 

s D Flynn, Whitechurch co Cork, E Christian Bros Sch Cork and priv tut , late 
sec Cork kvicted Tenants Fund an organiser of Nat Leigue 

s P Foley Sligo, E Cathedral Sch Ieeds Chm Indus Assu: Prot Assn, man direc 
Pear] Assur Co 

e s late G S Foljambe, Osberton Notts I lton, RN 60 Lt 67 1:ctd served with 
distinc N Zealand 6364,DL JP FR Yorks, DL JP Notts,JP WRN Yorks 
and Northants 

e s E of Radnor, £ Harrow and Trin C Camb, DL JP Wilts, Treas Household 
june 85 to Jan °86 

s lateC S Forster, rst M P Walsall # Wore C Oxon BA 4o MA 43 In Temp "43, 
Oxford Circ, DL JP Staffs creat But 74 Chm Com Petitions 

s late T B Forwood, J] P, Manor Thornton Hou h Cheshire £ Iiveipool C Upper 
Sch , } P L pool, Alderman ee 7778 Pres L pool Constit Assn 
Rev Fowler, Wesleyan E Saviours Sch Solic 52 Mayor W‘hampton 63, rst 
Chm Sch Bd 7o DL Staffs, JP Whampton Und Sec Home Dept Dec 84 to June 
Se kin Sec Treas Feb to July 86 PC June 86, atem rary Chm of Committees 88 

: Fowler, Tottenham, banker £ Univ C Lond, BA "48 MA 50 Aldm 4, 
Shif 80-81, Ld Mayor 8384 8586 Bt 85 Chev Ord Leopold ot Belgium, Member 
Senate Lond Univ, J P Middx Wilts Comr Lieutenincy Lond 

E Queens C Cork, formerly tutor New York S Francis Xavier s Coll, MA surgeon at 
Troy, NY MD US Cuirct 

2s late Lt Col Su J J Fraser, Bart L kton Army May Gen_ 77 Com 11th Hussars, 
serv with distinc in Indian Mut and Abyssin War, ADC H RH Com 1n Chief 73 77, 
Com Curragh 80-84, Inspec Gen Caval, VC _ 58, CB 68 Col 8th Hussars 86 

4s J Fry, Bristol, 4 Rt Hon Ld Justice Fry, Solicitor adm 54 forme:ly member Town 
Council, rst Chm Sch Bd 71 80 

s F Fry, FSA,c Rt Hon Ld ) Fry and L Fry, MP Bnstol, F Bristol Sch , Fry, 
Janson & Co, Darlington 7778 JP Durham 

e s late W Fuller Maitland, Stanstead, £ Harrow and Ch Ch C Oxon, DL Brecon, 

P Brecon, Essex 

s late J B Fuller, D L Wilts, Z Winchester and Ch Ch C Oxon High Shff 78, Capt 
Wilts R Yeo Cav 6083, Chm Bd County Finance 70-78, |] P Wilts 

s late Lt Col Fulton, RA , BA,LLB Lond Univ , Mid Temp 72,S E Circ, Counsel 
to Mint for Herts, author ‘Constitutional History ; 

s E Gane, Devizes, E Wesley C Inst, Taunton, Mid Temp 70, NE Circ,QC ‘8s, 
formerly memb Bd , Leeds 

E Harrow and Trin C Camb,MA 732, DL Middlesex , 

386 Viscount Cranbrook, £ Eton and Balhol C Oxon , BA 67, Inn Temp ‘69, Jun 
Counsel Chief Comr Works, Counsel Commrs Woods and Forests 

es V Cranbrook, E Eton and Ch Ch C Oxon, rst cl Law and Hist Sch , formly Lt 
Rafle Bng, formy priv sec Visct Cranbrook, DL, JP Kent, Lt -Col E Kent RV 

¢ # Inte Rev S Gedge, N Runcton, Norfolk, E Corp Christ © Camb, MA , Solic 

qt 
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. Club or 4 
No. Name. E Past and Present Constituencies. | Residence. 5 
41 | *Gent-Davis,R.. . . . .| C. | Lambeth, Kennington D., "85-86, ’*86| Carlton . . |1857 
MB i "Gibson, J.G. . . « « «| GC. Liverpool, Walton D., ’8s-86, 86. .| Carlton and |1846 
Univ. Dub. 
$43 | "Giles, A... . ‘ c. pourbempraa "78-80, °83-86, "86. eat . « (1816 
284 pre fae P. "85-86, "86 unop.) ; ; . (1845 
M5 | "Gill, H. J.; res. " April *88.| P. | Co. Westmeath’ 8085, Limerick City " Leinster, 1836 
"85-86, ‘86 (uno Dublin. 
M6/°Gill,T.H. .... P. | Louth $.D. °85-86, Yas (unop.) = 
a7 Gilllat, J. ae a C. | Clapham '86 . . ‘8 Oxf, & Camb, 1829 
arlton. 
48 | *Gladstone, H. J. . . . .|G.L.| Leeds 80-85, W.D. ’85-26, ’86 . National [1854 
Liberal. 
Pd Newark ’32-46, Oxf, U.’47-65,S, Lanc. | Nat. Liberal 
& | *Gladstone, Rt. Hon. W. E.|G.L.| ’65-68, reenwich 68-80, idlothian and United |1809 
250 *80-86, "86(&LeithDt.: sits forMidl A Univ. | 
951 | Godson, F.A. .... .| C. Kidderminster ’86 . . New Univ. . |1835 
262 | *Goldsmid, Sir J., Bart.. .| U.L.| Honiton 66-68, Rochester ’7o-80, St.| Brooks’s, {1838 
; Pancras 5. "85-86, 86. Athenzum. 
253 | *Goldsworthy, Major-Gen.| C. | Hammersmith ’85-86, 86. raed Ser. |1837 
ae arlton. 
864 | *Gorst, Sir John E. . . .| C. | Cambridge ’66-68, Chatham ’75-86, ’86 Carlton. {1835 
865 | *“Gourley, E.T.. . . . ./G.L. | Sunderland "68-85, 86 . ee tigeu ie 1828 
at. Lib. 
256 | Graham, Cuninghame . .|G.L. | Lanarkshire N.W.D. ’86 . gala Ye 


Gray, C.W.. . . . . +} ©. | Essex, E. or Maldon D., '86 


357 ea 1845 
SSCX. 
866 | *Gray, E. Dwyer; d. Mar.’88| P. aipperar 778, Carlow Co, 80-85, | Nat. Lib.  . {1845 
; Dub., 8 Steph. Green D., ‘86. 
#69 | *Green, Sir E., Bart. . Cc Wabificid V4 (unseated on petition, Carlton . . [1831 
elected bye-election 85), '8 
800 | “Greene, E. . . . . . «| C. | Bury St. Edmunds '6s-85; Suffolk, Carlton . . |s8rs 
; N.W. or Stowmarket D., 
#61 | *Greenall, Sir G. C. | Warrington ’47-68, ’74-80, 8s 56, ’86..| Carlton,  |1B06 
+ te 5. Stephen’s. 
#68 | *Grey, Sir E., Bart. . . .|G.L. Nerpuniberaug, Berwick D., ’85-86, | Wellington. |1862 
968 | *Grimston, Viscount Jas.) C. | Hertfordshire, St. Albans D., ’85-86, Carlton, 1/185; 
Walter. "86, Bachelors’. 
964 | Grotrian, F.B.. . . . .| C. | Hull E.D.'86. oc at Carlton, {1838 
: S.Stephen’s. 
865 | *Grove, SirT.F. . . . .!/ L. sou Wilts ’65-74, Wilton D. ’85-86, | Army&Navy,|182: 
Nat. Liberal. 
966 | Gully, W.C. .... .|GL. Carlisle B6:i. se we . | Oxf. &Camb.,|183: 
Devonshire. 
#67 | *Gunter, Col. R. . . . -{ C. | Knaresboro’ ’84-85, Barkston Ash D. | Army&Navy,|183: 
"85-86, "86. Cariton. 
968 | *Gurdon, Robert T. . . .| ULL. South Norfolk "80-85, Mid Norfolk {| Brooks’s, {s8% 
University. 
909 | *Haldane,R.B.. . . . .|G.L. Haldingtonshire 85-86, '86. Brooks’s, {185 
ats New Cl.Edin. 
870 | *Hall, Alexander William .| C. | Oxford ’74-80, 85-86, "86 . .| Carlton . . |183! 
#71 | *Hall, Charles . C. | Cambs., Chesterton D., 85-86, 86 eee 184: 
arri 
878 | *Halsey, T.F. . . . . C. | Herts, '74-85, 86; Watford D., 86 .| Carlton, [183 
University. 
#73 | Hambro, Col. C. J.T. . .| C. | Weymouth ’68-74; Dorset S.’86. . ce ltom, 183, 
ite’s 
$74) *Hamilton, Col.C.E. . .| C. | Southwark, Rotherhithe D.,’85-86,'86 Pppasicain 184 
nservative. 
375 ia et ae Peidgiee craee. Cc Deny Cit 65,68, Lye Lynn sae bee "69-80, te’s, {184 
font, a; 708. L’pool I "bo, 5-86, '86. | Carlton, etc. 
#76 | *familton, todEe C. | North Tyrone ag86. 86. . . « «| Naval & Mil.,jz85 


Carlton. 
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s. R. Davis, Hampstead ; Governor and auditor S. Bartholomew’s Hospital . . . ... 

s. late W. Gibson, Rockforest, co. Tipperary j E. Trin. C. Dub. (gold medal); Serj.-at- 
Law '8s, Sol.-Gen. Irel. Nov. '8s, ‘86, re-app ‘86, Att -Gen. Irel. July 87, Chan. Dioc. Killaloe, 
app. a Judge Queen’s Bench Div. Ireland, Jan. '88. 

s. KF. Giles, C.E., Lond., civil engimeer; Chm. Union SteamshipCo. .. ... =... 

s. J. Gilhooly, late coastguard sei vice; draper, Bantry, co. Cork ; imp. under Crimes Act ’88 

es. late M. H. Gall, Dublin; Z.Tmn. C. Dublin, B.A. ’57, M.A. ’72; M. H. Gill & Son, 
publishers, Dublin; memb. Dublin Municipal Council; author. 

E, Trin. C. Dub.; jou:nahst, Freeman’s Journal, ed. Nationalist and United Ireland . 

s. late J. K. Gillhiat, Fernhil!, Windsor; £. Harrow and Univ. C. Oxon; Direc. Bank of 
England ’62, Gov. '83, J.P. Herts, H.M. Lt. City London. 

4s. Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P.; E. Eton & Univ. C. Oxon, B.A. ’76 (rst cl. Mod. Hist.), 
M.A. ’79; priv. sec. his father ’80 (sal ), Ld. Treas. Aug. ’81 (no sal.), Dep. Commr. Ba 

Works ‘85, Finan. Sec. War Feb. to July ’86, Lect. Mod. Hist. Keble C. Oxon. 


£.Eton and Ch. Ch. Oxon (double rst cl.’31), M.A. ’34, Hon. D.C.L. 48. See biographical] 
notice. 

s. S. H. Godson, barr., Tenbury, Worcestershite ; £. King’s C. Lond., and Queen’s C. 
Oxon, M.A.; In. Fempe Fs Oxford Circuit. 

e. s. late F. D. Goldsmid, M.P.; £ Univ. C Lond ; Line. Inn 64, Fellow and Treas. Univ. 
C. Lond., D.L. Sussex, Kent, J P. Kent, Hon Col. 1st Sussex Art. Vol. '8r. 

¢. s. late T. Goldswoithy, R.N , Calcutta; served under Havelock during Mutiny, Cornet 
8th Hussars, retired halt-pay 85, Maj -Gen. : SE oeeare 


ard 


S. John Young ¢ ourley, shi powner; Ald. and J.P. Sunderland, Mayor 3rd time 68, Col. 3rd 
urham Vol, DP. 


~ 


unlawful assembly in connection with the ian sa Square disturbances. 

Ss. me Cay: barrister; &. Pembroke C. Camb. ; tenant-farme:, Capt. 2nd Vol. Batt. 
essex Regt. 

s. late Sir John Griy, M P. for Kilkenny 65-75 ; haan sh Direc Freeman's Jour. Lim., Dub., 
and prop:. Morning News, Belfast, Lord Mayor Dublin '80, High Sheriff 82. 

s. E. Green, Wakefield; £. West Riding Prop. Sch.; Direc. Lancs. and Yorks. Rly., J.P. 
W. Riding & Norfolk, creat Bart ’86. 

s. late B. Greene, a West Indian proprieto: ; £ Grammar Sch. Bury St. Edmunds; brewer 
D.L. and J.P, Suffolk. 

s. late E. Greenall, Wilderspoo}, Cheshire ; country gent., D L. and J.P. Lancs., J.P. Chesh. 
High Sheriff Lancs. ’73. 

s. Lt.-Col. Grey, late Equerry Prince of Wales; Z. Balliol C. Oxon ; puvare sec. toSir Evelyn 
Baring, and assist. (unpaid) sec. to Mr. Childers when Chanc. of Exch. ’84-85. 

e.s. E. of Verwam; £. Harrow; Lt. Life Gds. ’71, ret.’78, Capt. Herts Yeo. ‘79, J.P. Herts. 


s. late Fredk. L C. Grotrian, London and Brighton; shipowner and merchant at Hull, 
jJ.P., Dep. Chm. Humber Conservancy, was Pres. Hull m. of Com. 

e. s. late J. Grove, Ferne, Wilts; Army ’42, ret as capt. ’49, D.L. and J.P. Wilts, H. Shff. 
61, J.P. Dorset, Lt.-Col. Roy. Wilts Yeo. 

s. J. Manby Gully, M.D.; £. Trin C. Camb.; Q.C.’77, Bencher ’79, Recorder Wigan '86, 
was Pres. Camb. Union. 

¢. s. late R. Gunter, Earl’s Court ; E. Rugby; served through Crimean War with 4th Drag, 
Gds., J.P. W. Riding, Col. com. 3rd Batt Yorks. Keer 

e. s. B. Gurdon, Letton, Norfolk; £. Eton and Trin. C. Camb., M.A. 52; called Lincoln's 
Inn ’56, D L., J.P., Chm. Quar. Sess Norfolk, Col. 4th Vol. Batt. Norfolk Regt. 

e. s. late Robert Haldane; £, Edin. Umv., M.A., rst cl. hons. in Philos., Gottingen : called 
to the bar ’79; joint editor and author of ‘(Essays on Philosophical Criticism. 

e.s. late H. Pali, Barton Abbey, Oxon; £. Eton, Exeter C. Oxon; brewer; D.L., J.P. 
Oxfordsh., High Shff. ’67. , 

2s. late Vice-Chancellor Sir C. Hall; £. Harrow and Trin. C, Camb.; Q.C. ’8:, Bencher 
84, app. Att.-Gen. to Prince of Wales and Duchy of Cornwall ’77. ; 

s. late T. P. Halsey, M.P. Herts ’46-’54; £. Eton and Christ Ch. (B.A. ’61, M.A. '64); J.P. 
Herts, Major an Hon. Lt.-Col. Herts Yeo. Cav. : 

«.s. Baron Chas. Joachim Hambro; £. Trin. C. Camb.; Inner Temp. "60, Baron of Den- 
mark, Lt.-Col. Queen’s Own Dorset Yeo. Cav., D.L., J.P. Dorset, High S 2 

Ss. late ¢ Hamilton, Liverpool, £. Liverpool and Brussels; JP. Lanes., Lt.-Col. 8oth 
L.R.V., thrice memb. Liverpool City Council. 

2s.rst Duke Abercorn: £. Harrow; Col. sth Batt. Inniskill. Fusil., A.D.C. to Ld. Lieut. 
Ireland ’66-68, Lord of Treas. Nov. and Dec. ’68, Dep.-Chairman G.E.R. 

y. &. late Duke of Abercorn ; £. Harrow and Roy. Mil. C. Sandhurst ; Army: 11th Hussars 


"98, Capt. '84, retired ’85. 
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Paeeseee Rt. Hon. Lord 
“Hamicy, miley, Gen. Sir E. B., 


*Hanbury,R.W.... . 


Hanoaty > Tracy, Hon. 

*Hankey, F.A.. 

*Harcourt Right Hon. Sir 
W.G.G. V.V. 


*Hardcastle, Beg. ae 18S 
*Hardcastle, F. . 
*Harrington, FE... . . 
“Harrington, T. ... . 
*Harris,M. . . 
ert Rt. Hon. Mar- 


uis of. 
*Hastings, G.W. .. 


*Havelock-Allan, Sir H. M., 
*Hayden LP i to ed 
*Healy, Maurice .... 
Heath,A.R. ..... 
Heathcote, Capt. J. H. E. 


*Heaton, J. Henniker . 
*Heneage, Rt. Hon. E.. . 


*Herbert, Hon.S.. . 
Hermon-Hodge, R.T. . 

*Hervey, Lord Francis . . 

*Hicks-Beach, Rt. Hon. Sir 

M. E., Bart. 

*Hill, A. Staveley . . . 
Hill, Col. E.5.,C.B. . 

*Hill, Rt. Hon. Lord A. W. 

*Hingley, BB... ... . 


Cc. 


“Hoare, S.. eee C. 
®Hobhouse,H..... . 


*Holden, I. e e e s . e 
*Holland, Rt. Hon. 7a Hi. Cc: 
ws oy) ‘ete ° 


way,Geo. ... >» 
*Holmes, Right Hon. H. . 





G.L. 


U.L. 
G.L. 
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[Coin 


Club or f 
Residence. 3 

Middlesex ’68-8s, Ealing D. ’85-86, '86| Carlton, 2845 

theneum., 

Birkenhead ’8s-86,’86. . . . . .| Athenzum, [1824 

: Iton. 

Tamworth ’72-78, N. Staffordshire | Carlton . . |r845 

"78-80, Preston ’85-86, '86. 

Montgomery D. 77-85, 86. .« . .| St. James’s. |x848 
. | Surrey,N.W. or Chertsey D. 85-86, "86|  Carlton., {1833 
.| Oxford City ’68-80, Derby °8's-86, "86 Devonshire, 1827 

Oxf. & Camb. 

S.E. Lancashire ’74-80, Salford N.D. Carlton, 1826 

"85-86, "86. Oxf.& Camb. 
Lancashire, W. Houghton D., ’8s-86, Carlton, (1844 

"86. J un, Canton: 
Kerry W.D. ’8s-86, "86 ..... » « « |x852 
wenaah "83-85, Dublin, Ha:bour | 43, O’Connellj1850 

D., ’8s5-8 6. S. Up., Dub. 

Galcap rss "85-86, BO) gg eH SAP as 8 - {1826 
.| N. Lancs ’57-68, Radnor D. '69-80, N E.| Reform, [1833 

Lancs.’80-85, Rossendale D. 85-86, ’86.| Devonshire. 

.| Worcestershire E. "80-85, °85-86, | Oxf.& Camb. |1825 
Bromsgiove D., ‘86. 
ma aa "94-81, S.E. Durham|... . 1830 
’ 5- "86 

Leitrim S. D.’ 85-86, "86 e e e ® e Cy e e e e 1856 

Cork City Bg86° 86. . + « + + .{|Nat. Liberal. 1859 

Lincolnshire, Louth D., °86. . . .|Oxf. & Camb.,jz854 

Carlton. 

Staffordshire N.W.’86 ... . Carlton. [1843 

Canterbury "85-86, "86. . .. . Carlton. [1848 

S. rei 3, 
Sava 
-| Lincoln ’65-68, Great Grimsby ’80-85- | Brooks 3. 1840 
86, ’86. 

Wilton ’77-’85, Croydon ’86 (Jan. and Carlton, [1853 

July). Constitut’n’'l. 

Lancashire N.E., Accrington D., ’86} White’s .. |185r 

Bury St. Edmunds ’74-80, ’85-86, 86 . Carlton, [1846 

United Univ. 
E. ner stershire '64-85, W. Bristol Carlton, [1837 
85-86, "86. Athenzeum. 
Coventry "68-74, West an ’74-85, |United Univ.,|1825 
Kingswinford D. ’85-86, Carlton. 
Bristol S.D.’86 . . . . . . Carlton, {1834 
Jun. Carlton. 

Down Co. '80-85, W.D. ’85-86, 86. Carlton, (1846 

un. Carlton. 

Worcestershire N. ’85-86, 86 . . .| Nat. Liberal. {1830 

Norwich ’86 (Apr. and uly) » « «| Athenseum, {1841 

Somersetshire E. ’85-86, "86. . . . Nee Univ., 1854 

at. Lib. 

Knaresborough "65-68, N.W.R.’82-85, Reform, /1807 

Keighley D. ’85-86, °8 86. 
Midhurst °74-8s, Hampstead "85-86, Carlton, {80g 
86. Athenzum. 
Gloucestershire, Mid or Stroud D., - Carlton, 1825 
"86. at. Union. 
Dublin Univ. "85-86, *86 ee e @ « ton, 840 
Garrick. 
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s. 1st Duke of Abercorn; £. Harrow; Under Sec. India ’74-78, Vice-Pres. Council '78-80, 

3st Lord Admiralty ‘25-86, re-app, July '86. ie 

4s, late Admiral W. Hamley; £. R.M. Acad. Woolwich ; served in Crimea, Comdt. Staff. 
C tanae Rest Cam Turbaew’en, Armenia ’80, Greece 81, to execute Berlin Treaty, Gen. 

2, and os fp toecnaed. pi ae an ee had on 

eee een yy WUIcMaU asaau, aamworth;: EZ. Ru and Corp. Ch. C. Oxon; Hon. Col. 
sth Lancs. Art, Vol. D-L, J.P. cos. Stafford, Derby, Warwick. 

4s. 4th Beton Sudeley; £. [rin. C. Camb.; Capt. Worcestersh. Yeo. Cav., J.P. Mont- 
gomerysh. 

@. 8. iate A. Hankey; £. Harrow, Oriel C. Oxon; Chairman Consol. Bank, etc. . . . 

See biographical notice . 1 1. 6 1 sw ew te te tt tt thw tlt lt th 

- gs. late A. Hardcastle, Hatcham House, Surrey; Z. 111n.and Downing Colls , Camb.; D.L. 
and J.P. Lancashire, Gov Owens Coll. and of Cheetham Hospital and Library. 

s. late James Hardcastle, Bolton, £. Repton School; President Umited Bleachers’ Assoc. 
Lancs. and Cheshire. 

s. D. Harrington, Castletown Bere, co. Cork; Ed. Kerry Sentinel, b. to T. Harrington, 
Sec. Irish National Leaguc; imp. under Crimes Act 87. 

s. D. Harrington, Castletown Bere, co. Cork; E Trin. C. Dub; Sec. Irish National 

League, called to Irish bar Jan. "87; 1mp. under Crimes Act Jan. ’88, 

P. Harris, builder, etc , Athlone, E. Ashton School , architect; active member Irish 

National League, advanced democrat and social reformer. 

See biographical notice. . . . 2. 2 2 ee ew ew ; 


8. 


s. late Sir C. Hastings, M.D., Worcester ; Z. Christ’s C. Camb. ; Mid. bya ‘60, Oxford 
Circuit, D.L. Hereford,] P. Wore. and Hereford, was Chm. Council Social Science Assn.; 
ig Chairman of Worcestershire Quarter Sessions. 

¢.s. Maj.-Gen. Sir Henry Havelock, K C.B.; Asst. Ady -Gen. to father at Lucknow, in 
Persian Exped. ’57; assd. name Allan ‘80. 

E. Roscommon National School; Newspaper propr., Chairman Roscommon Council]. . . 

s. Maurice Healy, and 6 T. M Healy, £. Christ. Bros’. Sch. Lismore; Solicitor ’82, 
elected for Cork ’85 along with Mr. Parnell. 

e.s. Adml. Sir L G. Heath, K C B, of Anstie Grange, Holmwood, Surrey; £. Marlboro’ 
and Trin. C. Camb. ; called In. Temp '79; qo Oxon and Lincolnshire. 

s. Rev. E. J. Edwards, vica: of Trentham ; E. Winchester C. ; formerly 68th Regt., Capt. 
Staffs. Yeo. 75,8 J.P. Staffs 

s. late Lt.-Col. Heaton, RE ; Z King’s C, Lond ; Landowner Australia, repres. N. S. 
Wales at Amsterdam Exhib. ’83, Ind. and Col Exhib. ’86. In ’84 deputed by people of 
Mauritius to negociate new constitution; autho: Impl. Penny Eonttce Scheme. 

e. 8. late G. H. Heneage, M.P., Hainton Hall, Lincoln; £. Eton; rst Life Gds., retd. '63, 
Chanc. of Duchy of Lanc. Jan. 86, res April, DL. and J.P. Linc, High Steward of 
Grimsby, Board of Trade Commr_ of Humber Conservancy. 

2s.late Rt. Hon. Sidney Herbert, E Eton and Oxford; raised to rank of earl’s son by royal 
warrant, Junior Lord Treasury '85-86, reappointed July ’86. 

s.G. W. Hod e, solicitor, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; Z£. Clifton C. & Worc. C. Oxon; J.P. Oxon, 
Lt. Oxford Hussars 

48s.and Marquis of Bristol; E. Eton (Newcastle Scholar) and Balliol C. Oxon (ist Class 
Classics) ; called Linc. Inn ’72, Fellow Hertford C. Ox. ’74, memb. Lond. Sch. Bd. '76-79. 

e. s. late Sir M. Hicks Hicks-Beach,M P. (See biographical notice), . . . « 6 « « 


s. Henry Hull, Dunstall, Wolverhampton; Z. Exeter and S. John’s C. Oxon; Q.C. '68, 
Exmr, Sch. Law and Mod. Hist. Oxon. ’58, High Stew Univ. Oxon. ’74, Judge-Advocate 
of Fleet and Council to aly "75. 

s.C. Hill, Bristol; Z Bishop's C. Bristol, High Shff. Glamorg. 85, J P. Glam. and Cardiff, 
C.B. ’82, Col. commanding Glamorgan A.V. ‘64, Knt Swedish Order Wasa. 

y. 8. 4th M. Downshire, 4.p. Marg. Downshire; 2nd Life Guards ‘$55 retired '68, Controller 
Heusehold '85-86, reap ointed July, J.P. Sussex, Berks, Down, D.L. co. Down. 

s, late N. Hingley, Hatherton Lodge, Cradley, colliery propr, ironmaster, J.P. Staffs. 
and Dudley, Chm. S. Staffs. Ironmasters’ Assn ; foi1mer fe U.L, and voted against Mr. 
Gladstone’s Home Rule Bull, but 1s 1n favour of a modified measure of the kind, and now 


Jy Lond.| 
boise ya tate ya ae eee eee et aes I a, ve steep uled to 
bar ‘Bo, author handbooks on elections and taxation. 

s. 1. Holden, Greenends, Trent Head, Alston, Camb. ; manufacturer Bradford, Rheims and 

cron, DL. and as West Riding. 

NUTSFORD, eera e ¢ e e e e e s * s e 6 e e e e e e ° e e a 

8. late A. Holloway, Stratfield ” urgiss, Hants; £. Sherfield Gram. Sch.; manufacturer at 
Stroud, author social works. 


s. late W. Holmes, Dungannon; £. Trin. C. Dub. ; Q.C. '77, Law Advoc. Irish Govt. ’77 
Sol.-Gen. Ireland *y8-So, Attor.-Gen. '86; app. a yudge O.B. freland July 87. ; 
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No. Name. 5 Past and Present Constituencies. A alreoee E 
$11 | *Hooper, ti a er ee ee P. | S.E. Cork ‘35-86, BO 6. eS We a Ne oe 2 12846 
318 | Hornby, C. | Blackburn ’8 Carlton . . 1841 
$13 | *Houldsworth, Sir W. H.,Bt. C. Manchester 33-85, N. Ww. D. 85-86, 86 | Conservative|1834 
$14 | *Howard,J..... . C. | Tottenham D. ’85-86, ’8 ~ . « «| Cariton . . [1834 
316 | *Howard, J]. Morgan . C. | Dulwich D. ’85-86, Camberwell '86 . Carlton, 1837 
Conservative. 


$16 | *Howell,G. . . . . . .|G.L.| Bethnal Green N.E.D. '85-86, 86. .| . . « « « j1839 


$17 | Howorth,H.H. .. . .| C. |SalfordS.D.’86..... . . .|Carlton . . |1842 


318 | *Hoyle, Isaac. . . . . .|G.L./ Lancs S.E., Heywood D., 85-86, '86 . ore 1828 
at. Lib. 


818 | Hozier,J.H.C. .. . C. | Lanarkshire S.’86... . . . .|Carlton . . |185z 
Hubbard, Egerton C. | Buckingham '74-80, Bucks, N.D., 86. | Carlton . . |1842 
*Hubbard, Right Hon. J.G.| C. Pecue rem ’59-68, City London ‘74- | City Carlton.|1805 

see Ld. Addington, Bects): 85-86, 
ughes, E. . Cc. | Woolwich "85-86, HOO. cae? seen) Sere Oe, . a Carlton. {1832 
*Hughes-Hallett, Col. F.C.| C. | Rochester 8s5-86,’86 .... . 105, Crom well|1838 
"| Road, S.W. 
Hulse, E. H. C. | Salisbury 86... ...4..4.. Marlboro’, 1859 
Carlton 
*Hunt, F.S ; C. | Marylebone W.D. 85-86, '86 . . .| Carlton . . |1838 
*sHunter, W.A.. . . . .|G.L. | Aberdeen N.D. "85-86, 86 . «| Reform ._. |1844 
*Hunter, Sir W. G.,| C. | Hackney, Central D., ’85- 86, 86. .| East India |1829 
K.C.M.G. and United 
Service. 
*Illingworth,A. . . . .|G.L.|Knaresboro’ '68-74, Bradford bates Reform and (1826 
W.D. 85-86, 86 Nat. Lib. 
"Isaacs, L.H. . .. . .} C. | Newington, Walworth D., 85-86, 86 Cariton 1830 
Whitehall. 
Isaacson, F. Wootton . .}| C. | Tower Hamlets, Stepney D.,'86. .| Carlton and |1836 
S. Stephen’s. 
Ld prea BEA L. . . . «| C. | Leeds ’80-85, N.D. '85-86, 86 . . .| Carlton . . /1840 
*Jacoby yi dA G.L pat beds Mid D. ’8s5-86, 86 . . .{ Devonshire, i1852 
*/ames, H.; res. March'88| G.L. | Mert yr Tydvil ’80-85-86, ‘86 . . .| Devonshire. |1817 
*James, Rt. Hon. Sir se eury U.L. | Taunton ’69-85, Bury "85-86, '86 . .} Devonshire. {1826 
*james, Hon. W. H. G.L, | Gateshead °74-85-86, '86 . . .| Reform . . |1846 
*Jardine, Sir R.. U.L. | Ashburton '65-68, Dumfries ‘Dist. Reform ._ . |1825 


"68-74, Dumfriesshire "80-85, ’86 
*Jennings, L.j.. . . .| C. | Stockport '85-86, '86 .| Athenzeum. |1837 
*Johnston, W. ... . .| C. | Belfast 68-78, South D. 'Bs- -86, Gs aay ts as ae 1829 
*Joicey, J... ... . ./GL. Pi pC nrouruc ure D.,'85-86, | Nat. Liberal. |1846 


6. 
*Jordan, Jer... . . =. .{ P. | Clare W.D. '85-86,'86. . . . . «| Enniskillen, |1830 


Ireland. 
"Ka a TT A Right | G.L. | Hastings are aaa N.E., Clithe- | Reform, [1844 
Hon. Sir U. J., Bart. roe L)., '85-86, Athenzeum, 
*Kelly, B. * ° P, Donegal Ss. D. "2 Pie 86 e ry ry e « e e ss 
Kel y, J. Richards; C. | Camberwell N. -| Carlton . 1844 


*Kennaway, Sir John H. ‘Bt. C. | East Devon 70-85, Honiton D. 85-86, Carlton . . {1837 
86. 


*Kenny,C.S. . . . . .| G.L.| YorkshireW.Riding South, Barnsley | Reform . . [1847 
D., '85-86,'86 . 1 ew ew ee 


"Kenny, J.E.. . . . . «| P. | Cork Co., S.D. 85-86, 86 . . . .| Nat. Liberal.|1844 
*Kenny, M. » « « « «| P. | Ennis 82-85, Mid T rone ‘85-86, bit oe « + ¢ (386r 
*Kenrick, Wm... . . .| U.L.| Birmmgham N.D. °5-86, 86... peroneal 1831 
iberal, ° 
*Kenyon, Hon.G.T. . .}| C. | Denbigh Dist. '8s-86,'86. . . . .| Carlton . . {840 


Kenyon-Slaney, Col. W.S.| C. | Shropshire, Newport or N.D.’86 .| Carlton . . (1847 


8€ #5 £ & £8 cB Ra nil il 
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Journalhst, Alderman Cork Corporation 83, 1mprisoned under the Crimes Act, Dec ’87 

s W H Hornby, Blackburn, cotton manfr , director L and Y Railway Co iJ P Lancs 

s H Houldsworth, Coltness,N B , E S Andrews Univ , cotton manufr , creat Bart '87 

s late John E Howard, FR 5S, Tottenham, £ Univ C Lond , iron meichant, called to 
t-~ -€ TP Middlesex 74 

s late J Howard, Swansea, QC 74, Bencher 77, Recorder Guildford, member Council 
Legal Education, J P Middlesex, Westmunster , app County Court yudge Nov 8 

8 win Howell, Wrington, Somerset, sec Lond Trades Counci, Parl sec Trades 
Union Cong 7: 75, sec Keform League 64 69, sec Plimsoll Com 71 74, etc, author 

amphlets and essays on labour question 

s late Henry Howorth, merch , Lisbon, £ Rossall Sch , In Temp 67, N Circ, Vice 
Pres Manchester Conserv Assn, trustee Chetham Coll, author Eastern histo 

4s Joshua Hoyle, Bacup, £ privately, Cotton manfr , direc Manchester Chamb Com ‘ 

P, Manchester 

s Colonel Hozier, Mauldshe Castle, Lanark, E Eton and Ball C Oxon, served in Foreign 
Office 74 78, Di Sec Lord Salisbury s Special Miss Constantinople 7677, priv sec 
Lord Salisbury "78 80, 85 86 

e s 1st Baron clei sh , £ Radley and Ch Ch C Oxon, Russia mercht, Direc Ro 
Exchange Assur Co,SurreyCom Docks, J P boro and co Bucks, Capt 1st Bucks R 

s late J Hubbard, Stratford Grove, Essex, Direc Bank Eng, Chm Pub Works and 
earned Loan Coms 54 75, Com of Ltenancy for Lond , auth on commerce and finance 

s Wm Hughes, Woolwich, formerly of Birmingham, ZL King Edwards Sch, Bham , 
memb Met Bd Whs, London Sch Bd, Col znd Kent A V 

s late C Hughes Hallett, JudgeH & I S,Z Roy Mil Acad, servedin Roy Art, Roy 
Horse Art , com FB 2nd Bug N Irish Div RA, and 84 2nd He South Div RA 

es SirE Hulse, Eton and Brasenose C Oxon, DL Wilts, J Wilts, Hants, Capt 
Salisbury Troop Wilts Yeo 


' S (ATE LMOMAS FIUMLE], UALLCAIUN, TUIKS 9 25 PING DW BU cawea Wass pave ar yp ed aw ag 
S , Prncupal Grant Med C 76, Sur Gen 77, V Chan Univ Bombay 79 80, 
retd , hon surg to Queen 
e s late D Hhvsg worn, Bradford, J Huddersfield C , worsted manfr,D L,WR Yorks, 
a temporar airman of Committccs 88 
s late Isaac [saacs, London, ZL Univ C Lond , Architect and Surveyor Holborn Board of 
Works, Hon Soc Grays Inn 
¢ s late k Jsaacson, Mildenhall, Suffolk, Z Rev Dr Jennings, DL, was Capt 2nd 
South Middlesex R V 
e s late W Jackson, Leeds, leather mercht, tanner, Dir GN R, Fin Sec Treas 86 
s late Moritz Jacoby, Nottham, Lace manfi , Solace 74, Pics Nott ham Chamb Com , etc 
Sohcitor, retired 
See biographical notice 
e s rst Lord Northbourne, Z S PetersC Radley, and Ch Ch Oxford 
s late D Jardine, Muirhousehead, Dumfries, J kdin Univ , China merchant, Lond, 
DL andj P Dumfries Co 
Formerly correspondent 7imes in India and United States, author 
e s late] B Johnston, Ballykilbeg, Newry, A Trin C Dublin, Irish bar 72, writer of 
fiction, formerly Inspector Imsh Fisheries 
s George Joicey, mining enginee1, Newcastle on Tyne, Z Gainford Sch , coal owner, 
P and DL Durham Co eB x Newcastle City 
s S Jordan, kermanagh, Z Royal Sch Enniskillen, Chairman Enniskillen Town Com 
missioners fou1 times 
e s late Sir J P Kay Shuttleworth, 2 Hartow and Lond Univ , Und Sec India Jan to 
April, Chanc Duchy April to July 86, Lond Sch Bd 80-82,memb Roy Com Reforma 
tory Industiial Schools 
s Peter Kelly, Ballyshannon, ,rocer and pottcr, branch sec Nat League, ob Jan rst, 87 
s late kied Feats Kelly, £ Lton and liin Hall, Camb , Inner Temple ° 
e s late Sir J Kennaway, Bart , J Harrow and Balliol C Oxon, ist Class Law and 
Modern History, Inner femple 64, J P Devon 
e s W F Kenny, solicitor, Halitax and Ripon, / Downing C Camb, Sen Law Hist 
Tripos 74, Broderip Gold Med , called bar 81, Lect Law Trin Coll Camb , Lawand Moral 
Science Downing Coll, LL D, etc 
E Dublin, Phys, LRCP & S Ldin 79, LAH Dublin Cath Univ, Loc Govt med 
officer, dismissed as “‘suspect, but reinstated, Visiting Physician Maynooth College, 
Treasurer Irish National cague 
s — Kenny, solicitor, Clare, Ennis C and QueensC , Grays Inn 86 E 
s late A Kenrnck, West Bromwich, £ Bnghton, Ironfounder, GM Chem Lond Univ 
Aldm. Birmingham Corp , Mayor % Chm Mus and Art Com ,Gov K EdwardsGr Sch 
8. Ld aay At, E HarrowandCh Ch Oxon , Mid Temp 69,DL J P Flintshire, 
P Senoe, v N Wales Coll ,Capt Ry] Salop Yeo, auth ‘“‘LifeofLd Kenyon, LC J’ 
te W Kenyon Slaney, £ Eton and Ch Ch Oxon, Gren Guards '67, Lt Col, "83, 
Egyptian Campaign "82, J P Salop, Col hp 
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Name. 





gat se ihe W.B.. . . 
eran 
ce Rt. Hon. Visct. 


Pe ar of Cavan 87) 
ber, Henry ... . 
*Ki 


ing, H.S. 
*King- -Harman, Rt. "Hon. 
Col. E. Rs died June’85 


*Knatchbull-Hugessen,H.T. 


*Knightley, Sir Rainald . 
Knew ie e e e e e 

Kynoch, Geo ee ee 

*Labouchere, Henry ay ee 

*Lacasta, Charles C.; res. 
Feb. ’88. 

Lafone, Alfred... . . 

*Lalor, Richard. 1... 


Lambert, Cowley a aS 
®Lane,W.J... . 

*Laurie, Col. ee : eae 
Pt arlublonciodg om Q.C. 

“Lawrence, is joka Jas. T. 
*Lawrence,W.F.... . 
*Lawsaon,H.L.W. .. . 
Lawson, Sir Wilfrid. . . 
Lea, Thomas ..... 
a per 4 asain a a ee 


*Leamy, £E.; res. April ’87. 
*Lechmere, Sir E. . 
Leighton, s 
*Lethbridge, Sir R. 
*Lewis, Sir Charles E., Bart. 
‘Coeihan, Rt. Hon. Visct. 
*Liewellyn, E.H.. .. . 
*Lockwood, FF. .... . 
*Long, WalterH... . . 
Low, Malcolm... . . 
Lowther, J].W. .... 


*Lowther, Hon. W. . . . 





Y HAZELL’S ANNUAL, 1880. 


i ‘Past and Present Constituencies. 





[Com 


Club or 
Residence. 





i 


= Down Co. ’84, East D. ’85-86, 86. .| Travellers’. [1850 
Lincoln '86 . » « ¢ « «|Carlton . . {1849 

Gi. Somerset S. 185-86, 86. . . . . «| Brooks's. . 1839 
C. | Wandsworth ’8s5-86, 86 . . . . ~|Cariton . . {1834 
C. oo Central D. ’8s5-86, '86 Carlton . ./18s2 
C. Sligo "77-80, Dublin Co. 85-85, Isle of | Carlton . . 1838 

hanet 85-86, ’86. 

C. Noo N.E. or Faversham D.,’85-86,86.| Carlton . . {1835 

C. | Northam ponenire + 5285, ‘85-86, 86 | Carlton . .|2819 

C. | Salford W.D. Carlton . . |1857 

C. | Aston Manor ’86. S. George’s. |1834 
G.L.| Windsor 65-66, Middlesex 67-68, Reform . . (183: 

Northampton ’Bo-85, aes pce 

G.L. | Dundee ‘85-86, '86 . . | New Univer.|18s3 
C. | Southwark, Bermondsey D., ’8 Carlton . . |28ar 
P. Queen's Co. "80-85, eadbsae is86, B61... 05 1823 
C. | Islington E.D.’86 . ‘ Carlton . . |18s0 
P. | Cork Co. E.D. 85-86, 86. o se 6 11849 
C. Meco? 79-80, Bath 86. Carlton . . |1835 
C. | Lincs. S 85, Stamford D. 85-86, '86 | Jun. Carlton. 1832 
C. | Mid Surrey ’75-85, Reigate D. ’85-86, | E.IndiaU.S., |183 

86. Carlton. 

C. | L’pool, aoogmey Dy "85-86, oe . | New Univer. |1844 
G.L. | St. Pancras W.D 5-86, "86. . . | Devonshire. |1862 
G.L. | Carlisle ’59-6s "68-85, Cumberland, | Reform . . {1829 

Cockermouth D., '86. 
U.L. | Kidderminster 168-74, Do ponega! "99-85, | Reform . . |184 
Londonderry Co 

P. | Kildare Co. Bets SD, ‘Bs 86, "86 «| . 6 « + 6s [2824 

G.L. | Lancs. S.E. 80-85, Radcliffe-cum- Reform . . {1824 
Farnworth D. "85-86, 8 

P; ee ies City eo ° Cork Co. « 1848 

5-86, ’ 

C. | Tewkesbury’ W. Worcestersh. | Carlton . . [1826 
"76-5, Bewdley D. '85-86, ’86. 

C. | Oldham Conservative.|186c 

C. as shir ‘N. 76-85, ‘Oswestry D.| Athenzum. 1837 
5 

C, Kensington N. D. '85-86, 86. . Empire, |184c 

Constitn't. 

C. | Londonderry City '72-86,’86: Mr.J.| Carlton, jz82: 
McCarthy declared sitting member |Conservative 
Oct. '86, elect. Antrim N.D. Feb. ’87. 

G.L. Anglesey "86 oe e eo [2821 
C. | West Kent’78-’ 85, Lewisham "8s-86, '86| Carlton . . 185) 
C. | Somerset N.D. ’85-86, '86 . {Carlton . . |x84: 

G.L. | York ’85-86, 86 . . - « « .| Brooks’s. . |184é 
C. | N. Wilts 80-85, Devizes D. ’85-86,'86.| Carlton . . |z8s, 
C. | Grantham ’86. . - « »- « .| Union . . |183: 
C. | Rutland ’ 385: Cumberland, Mid|Carlton . . [185 

or Penri »» 86. 
C. | Westmoreland ‘68-85, Appleby D.| Carlton, {x82: 
"85-86, '86. S. Steppers, 
etc. 

ULL. ates ar *go-80, London Univ. ’So- | Nat, Liberal. }:83, 

G.L. Orkney a: and Shetland "B5-B6, "86. Reform and |785 
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late D S Ker, Montalto, rst Dragoons, J P co Down, High Shenff’8o .. . : 
Lyons Kerans, E Rugby, Called to bar 7 : ; 
& Fredk, 8th Earl of Cavan , £& Harrow, R N , accompanied Pnnce of Wales to Canada 
DL Somerset, J P Som and Herts, Vice Chamb of Household Jan to uly *86, 
8 é mber, Canonbury, E Univ C London, Sol 58, ist prize Law , railway direc , 
an Colonisation Cos 


e teH S King, higwell, E BalliolC Oxon , banker, E India agent, Lt City Lond 
¢ 8 late Hon LH King Harman, £ Eton, Army, Privy Council Ireland, LL co Ros; 
¥ 


s late Sir C Knightley, MP , £ Eton, DL and J P Northamptonshire 

es J Knowles, | P, Pendlebury, E Rugby and Tnn C Camb,MA,LLM , Linc Inn 
*82, yont editor end ed ‘‘Greenwood s Real Property Statutes 

8 ynoch, Peterhead, Aberdeen , ammunition manufacturer, Birmingham ‘ 

s oon. Labouchere, Broome Hall, Dorking, and » late Ld Taunton See biogra- 

1cal notice 

s sirjJ P Lacatas K CMG £ Eton & BalliolC Oxon, BA 75,MA 78, Linc Inn ’79, 
Assist priv sec Loid Granville till June 8, 

s lateMr S Lafone,W Derby Lanc memb Lond Sch Bd Bermondsey twice, J P Middx 

s Pat Lalor, MP Queens Co 33 34 civil enginecr, firmer, J P Queens Co 

s late T Lambert, Telham Court, Batth 2 Rugby and Tin C Camb, BA 72,MA ’76, 
Middle Temple 74 author Lastern travels 

s John Lanc,merch ,Cork Z Vincen C Cork, memb Cork fown Counc ,Chamb Com etc , 
Imprisoned under Crimes Act, Jan 88 

sR b Laurie, HarleySt ,Lond , £ IonbridgeSch Col Comdt 3rdLond RV,J P Kent 

s late T M Lawrance oR 77, Recorder Derby 80 

s late Sir W Lawicnce Bt, Ser Sun to Queen, £ WinchesterC , Indian Army Med 
Ser m P Surrey Pres Roy Hort Soc 

s late Rev C W Lawience, & LCtonand Ch Ch Oxon, BA 67,MA, Linc Inn 4 

s E Levy Lawson, one of the proprs Daly Telegraph, E Eton & Balliol C Oxon, BA, 
JP Bucks 1t R Bucks Yeo 

es late Sir W Lawson, Brayton, Cumbeiland Pres Umited Kingdom Alliance 


s lateG B Lea, Kidderminster, manufacture: at Kidderminster, J P Worcestershire 


s Mr D Leahy, farmer, Tippeiary tenant farmer ; 

e s late Robert Leake, Manchester, calico printer, Pres Salford Liberal Assn ‘jo, 
Pres Manchester Liberal Assn , etc 

s late J Leamy, Tipperary, ZS Johns C, Waterford, Solicitor 78 


s late Sir E H Lechmere, E Ch Ch Oxon, banker, DL Worcester 52, High Shenff 62 


s T E Lees DL,JP Oldham Z Eton and Ch Ch Oxon, Lt Dorset Yeomanry 
e $s late Sir Baldwin oeon MFP , F Harrowand Ball C Oxon, M A, 2nd cl Class 
ods 57, Inner Temple 61 DL. and J P Salop, J P Montgomeryshire 
es late k Lethbndge FxeterC Ox ,Inn Temp 80, Prof Pol Econ State C Calcutta 
Univ 68, Prin Krishnagu: Coll 74 Pres Com of India and Indian Agent rstcl, 78 
3s late Rev G W Lewis, M A, of Magd Hall, Oxon, F S Saviour s Grammar School 
eonthwerky J P co Derry, Direc Lond & Prov Bank, author legal handbooks, created 
abt 87 
s T Lewis, farmei, Anglesey, Z National Sch, Anglesey corn and flourmercht 
esE of Dartmouth, v3 kton and Ch Ch Oxon, Vice Chamb 85 86, re app July 86, a 
member of the Committee of Council on Agriculture 88 
s Pape specie Aa Buckland Filleigh, N Devon, Z Rugby, J P Somerset, Major 4th Batt 
omerset Regt 
s Chas D Lockwood, Doncaster, E Caius C Camb, BA 68, QC 83, Bencher ‘86, 
Recorder Sheffield See biographical notice 
es lateR P Long, MP , £ Harrow andCh Ch Oxon, ICS 56-77, sec Local Govt 
8,DL,JP Wilts 


, 

es late Gen SirJ Low,GCSI, 
officer with forces during Ind Mu 

¢ s Hon Wm Lowther, M Pk Exon, ALI S ANU ATE CRUD) Atk ACH fy) seas on | wey 
DL Cumberland, app Fourth Chanty Commr for Eng and Wales (unpaid) Nov ‘87, 
a temporary Chairman of Committees ‘88 ; 

38 late Hon Col H Cecil Lowther, E M C Camb , Attache Berlin Emb °41, Sec 
Legat Naples 52, St Petersburg 58, and Berlin ’s9, Sec Emb Berlin 62, Min Plenipo. 

nt Repub ’67, resig ‘68, J Westmoreland, raised to rank of earl & son ’72 
See biographical notice 


s 1t-Col H Lyell,» Sir C Lyell, the eminent geologist, Z Berln and Lond Univ. ; 
was Prof Nat Scene Univ C Wales, suc to faraily estate Kinnordy on death of uncle 
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No. 


Com] 








No. Name. E 
By 
908 | *Lymington, Viscount N.W. | U.L. 
263 eee W.G.E. . .] C. 
g04 ib fee @, Rt.Hon.jJ. H.| C. 
905 | *MacInnes, M. .|G.L 
906 | *Mackintosh, C. Fraser- .| ULL 
907 | M‘Laren, W.S.B. . . .|G.L. 
906 | *Maclean, F.W. .. . U.L 
900 | "Maclean, J.M.... . Cc, 
wo !| Maclure,J.W.. .. . C. 
1 | *Macnaghien, E oF 
Now’a Lord. fA Appeal 
(see Peerage). 
408% | Mahony, Pierce . P. 
403 | *Makins, Lieut.-Col. W. T.| C. 
404 | Malcolm, Col.J.W.. . C, 
5 |} Mallock, R. . Cc. 
406 | “Manners, Rt. Hon.Lordj.| C. 
bee Duke of Rutland, in 
407 *Mappin’s ir F, T., Bart. .|G.L 
408 ial ea Earl of, res. Mar.| C. 
400 | *"Marjoribanks, Rt. Hon. E. | G.L. 
410 | *Marriott,Rt.Hon.Sir W.T.| C. 
411 | *Marum, E.P.M.... .| P. 
412 | *Mason, S., res. April’88 .| G.L. 
413 | *M‘Arthur, Alex. . . . ./|G.L. 
414) M‘Arthur, W.A.. . . .|G.L. 
415 | *M‘Calmont, Capt. J.. C. 
416 | M‘Cartan, M. . P, 
417 | *M‘Carthy, Justin . P. 
418 | *M‘Carthy, J.H. .. P, 
419 | *M‘Dona d, rR. . G.L 
490 | *M‘Donald ge 4 P: 
ant Macdonald, ' W. A. P, 
fas | oA oH Gare Hoge, ‘S | See 
we (1) ir ‘ 
oa Eh wis, 
pl 
aM poingande Sir Joseph « «| 2, 
425 | *M‘Lagan, P.. . . .. ./G.L. 
486 | Matthews, Rt. Hon. H. .! C. 


.] Ross and 


HAZELL’S ANNUAL, 1880. 


‘Past and Present Constituencies. 


Barnstaple "80-85, aoe 
Molton D., ’85-86, 86 

Antrim S.D. "85-86, "86 

Edin. and S. Andrews Universities 
"85-86, "86. 


South 


.| Northumbld., Hexham D ,’8s-86, ’86. 


Inverness Dist. "74-85, 
shire '85-86, ‘86. 
Cheshire, Crewe D., 86 . 


nverness- 


: ret ees er Pe aa ae Ess, 86 


Oldham ’85-86, 86 
Lancashire N.E., Stretford D., 86 
Antrim ’80-85, Antrim N.D. ’85-86, ’86 


Meath N.D.’86 ......., 


South Essex ’74-85, ate > E D.’85- 
86, Walthamstow D, 
Boston "60-78, AG alae 86. oe 


Devonshire, Torquay D, ’86 . 


Bi slat 41 faa taker 50-57, Leic 
57-85, "85-86, ve Cc, E. 
E. ee diton De 86 (unop 


East Rettord "Bo-85, Yorks, Ptallam- 
shueD, "85-86, 86 (unop ). 

West Sussex "69-85, Sussex, Chi 
chester D , ’85-86, 86 (unop ). 

Berwickshire "80-85, 86 . . . 


Brighton "80-86, 86. ... . 


Kilkenny Co ‘80 85, Kilkenny N.D. 
85-86, 86 (unop ) 


. | Carlton, Jun. 


. | Carlton, etc. 


-| Carlton . 


. | Brooks’s. 


.-| Carlton . 


Club or 
Residence. 


Brooks’s . 


Carlto1 . . 
Carlton, &c. 










Oxf. & Camb. 
Devonshire. 


National 
Liberal. 
UnitedUniv. 


1830 
1828 


1853 


1844 
1835 


1835 


Athenzum. 


Carlton & [1830 
United Univ. 
Kilmorna, {1850 
co. Kerry. 
Carlton . . |1840 
Carlton . 1833 


Carlton . 


Reform and 
Nat. Liberal. 
Carlton . . 


S. George’s. 


Lanarkshire, Mid D., '85-86, 86 . .| Nat. Liberal. |1830 
Leicester '74-86, 86. .. . . Reform, [1814 
Nat. Liberal. 
oie an eaied ca ct eee Devonshire. {1857 
*86 (unseated on scrutin elected 
for Cornwall (St Austell) May 87 
Antrim E.D. ’85-86, 86 (unop) . .{ Carlton . . (1847 
Down S.D.’86 .. . . . . « «| Nat. Liberal. |18sx 
Longer Co. ’79 85, North D. ’85-86, | 20, Che 1830 
(unop.), declared ’86 to be sitting Grdns., ow. 


mem for Londonderry, decided to 
sit for this const. instead of Longfd 


Athlone '8 S485, Newry 85-86, '86 . 


romarty '85-86, '86 . 


Shgo N.D. '85-86, '86 (unop.) . 
Queen's Co., Ossory D., '86 (unop.) 


Edinburgh, Cential D., ’86 
Bath ’65-68, Truro ates 
Hornsey D., "85-86, "86. 
Youghal "65-68 and ’74-8s, Monaghan 
S's 85-86 86. 4°55; nag 
Linithe: Ire "65-86, 86 . . . . 
Dungarvan ‘68-74, Birm. E.D. 86 . 
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Middlesex, 






Savile. 
Nat. Liberal 


Windham. 
Carlton . 


Gomj CHAZELI'S ANNUAL, 1889. [Com 


Biographical. 


P) g E of Portsmouth , £ Balliol C_Oxon, B A 79, V Chanc Lond Univ 74 8, DL, 


+ fam T w \ aw TT nh ifawh 10 san eee San 


+ (WALLIIOCW JVUPHIall Wacuylalu santa da UWialiv UI DADIC ALU DU) , Lake + Ol ATCT) 
Scot 76-80,Q C 80,Ld Advoc Scot 85 8, and 86 8, Dean Fac of Advoc , memb Com 
mittee Counc Educat Scot, DL, JP co Fdin,Co!l com Queens Edin Rilles, etc , 
app Lord Justice Clerk Oct 88, retiting thereupon from Parliament 

e s lateGen MacInnes, £ Rugby and Balliol C , Oxon, banker, Direc L & NWR Co 

s late Alexande: Fraser, solic retd, assd_ 57 by royal licence addit name Mackintosh, 

P Inverness Co , author “ Antiqua ian Notes, etc 
y s late D M‘Laren, long MP Edin, £ Edin Univ,MA 73, Duector of Bolchow, 
Vaughan & Co, Middlesbrough 

s late A Maclean, Carshalton, S W, £ Trin Camb,In Iemp 68,mem Linc Inn,QC 86 

s Alex Maclean, £ tellow Bombay Univ , Propr Westtsn Mail Chm Bombay lown 
Counc , author ‘ Guide to Bombay, etc 

8 Maclure, Manchester, # Gram Sch Manchester, Hon Sec Lance Cotton Famine 

und 62 6s, was ers 4oth Lanc RV, JP Manchester, DI ,J P Lancs 

28, bateSirE. C W Macnaghten, Bart , Camb Umv,BA 52,MA 55, Fellow Trin C 

ub , ° 


s late P K Mahony, Kilmotna, co Kerry, £ Magd C Oxon, Roy Agric C , Assist 
Land Commissioner 81: 84, } P Kerry and Linerich, Haygarth gold medal Royal 
Agricultural College, 75 

s C Makuins, Craven Hall, W , & Hanowand Trin C Camb , J P Fssex, Lt Col com 
3rd Essex Arti] Vol 72, Hon Col 74, Diree GER Lon 

s i Malcolm, Poltalloch, Argyllshire, £ Eton ind Ch Ch Oxon Lt Col Argyllshire 

ighland RV,DL,JP Argyllshire and Kent 

s lateC H Mallock Cockington Court, Devon, £ Harrow,Roy Mil Acad , & Wool , Lt 
RA 65 76, J P Devon 

and s of sth, and 6 of late D of Rutland, £ Tton & Trin C Camb Comm: of Works 
52, 58 59, 66 68, Postmaster Gen 74 80, 85, Chine Duchy Lanc 86, DC L (Oxon ) '76 


s yee Mappin, Sheffield Direc Bridgwater Navig (Co & MR Co Mayor Sheffield 77 78, 
aster Cutler 5556 ] P, WR Yorks and Sheriff, eppomted Legion of Honour 

es D Richmond and Gordon J kton Gien Gds 5 69, Lt Col 31d and 4th Batt Roy 
Sussex Reg, J P Sussex and Banffshire 

e ¢ Ld Tweedmouth, £ Hurow and Ch Ch Oxon JP Berwick ind Inverness Cos, 
Comptroller of Housenole an to July 86, 2nd Liberal Whip since Jin 86 

s late (© Marriott Crumpsall, Minchcestcr, L S Johns C Camb , QC 77, Bencher 79, 
Judge Advocate Gen 85 86, reappointed July 86, formerly Liberal 

es lateeR C Miaum, QuecnsCo J/ CrirlowC indLond Univ,MA andILB, Inish 
bar 46) J P Kilkenny and Qucen 5 Co, author works on Irish I and Question 

e s David Mason merchant Glasgow, author of pamphlets on lind and monetary questions, 
Direc and late Pres Glasgow Chamb Commerce 

s Rev J M‘Arthur, Wesleyan minister late Londonderry, 6 ofSirW M Arthur, KC MG , 
memb Legis Assem N 3 W »memb IJ eg1s Counul, memb 1st Lond Sch Bd , D L Lond 

e s A M‘Arthur,MP DL London, Com NS Wales to Colonial and Indian Exhibition 


s oflate J M‘Calmont, Abbeylands, Belfast, Z Eton, Cornet 8th Huss 66 ret i 74, 
ADC to Duke of Marlborough and Earl Cow pe: during their successive viceroyalties 
s John M‘Cartan, Castlewellan, J S Malachys C Belfast and Fresch C Blackrock, 
ublin, solicitor 82, took a leading part in establishing the Land League in co Down 
s late M F M‘Carthy, Cork, journalist, novelist and historian, author ‘History of Our 
Own Times’ See Bion aphical note 


only s J acpi MP , journalist, historian, and wrote the erg of the Candidate 

s Angus M‘Donald, a Skye crofter, £ Glasgow Normal Sch and Univ , physician and 
surgeon, a leader in Crofter movement, elected coronerfor N E Middlcscx 88 

s Randal M‘Donald, Kilfinane, E Blackrock C , wine merchant and rectifying distiller 

s Arch Macdonald, Dublin, FE Tnn C Dub , BA 66,M A_ 76, lost his sight at age of 
thirteen, author of pamphlets on various subyects, was in orders in Irish Protest Church 

s J M‘Ewan, shipowner, Alloa, E Alloa Acad , a brewer in Ldinburgh, DL Edin 

e s late Sir J Weir Hogs : E Eton and Ch Ch Oxon, 1st Life Gds ‘43, retired as Maj 
and Lt -Col ’s9, Chm Met 


s Michael M‘Kenna, Dublin, E Trnn C Dublin, Insh bar 48, DL Cork Co, J P Cork 
and Waterford, a ker, knighted 42 

s. late P M‘Lagan, Pumpherston, Midcalder, E Edin Univ, DL Linlithgowsh, J P 
Edin and th ,memb Counc Edin Univer , wasmemb Hypothec and other Commns 

See biographical notice > © »6 so e@# 8 6 @ e ss 8 Oy FO a. oR BD @ ad 
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Name 


i 


Past and Present Constituencies 


ee er | ene | ce | ae | ASS 


*Maxwell, Sir H E, Bart 
Mayne, Rear Adm R C 


“Mayne, T 
*Menzies, R S 


*“Mildmay f 
*Mills, Hon C W 


*M:ilnes Gaskell, C 


*Mailvain, T 
*Molloy B C 


*Montagu, S 


*More, R J 
*Morgan, Col Hon I C 
*Moirgan, Rt Hon G O 


*Morgan, O V 


*Morley, Rt Hon John 
*Morley, A 

Morrison, W 

*Mount, W G 

Mowbray, R G C 
*Mowbray, Rt Hon Sir J 


*Mulholland, H L 


*Muncaster, Lo:d 
*Mundella, Rt Hon A J 


*Muntz, P A 
*Murdoch, C T 
*Murphy, W M 
*Newark, Lord 
*Newnes, G 


Noble, W 
“Nolan, Col J P 
*Nolan, Joseph 
*Norris, Edward S 


*Northcote, Sir (H_ ) Staf- 
ford Bet Ck. : 


C 
Cc 


r 
GL 
UI 
Cc 
GL 


C 
Pp 


GL 


GL 


omen om ®) 


GL 


moO 


whe 


Wigtownshire 80-86, 86 
Pembroke District 86 


Tipperary 8385, Mid D 85 86, 86 
Sern a 

Perthshire 4 D 85 86, 86 

Devon, Fotnes D, 85 86, 86 


Kent W or Sevenoaks D_ 85 86, 
86 (unop ) 
Yorkshue, West Riding South, 


Morley D , 85 86 86 (unop ) 
Durham City 85 86, 86 
Kings Co 80-85 Birr D 85 86, 86 


Tower 
85 86 


Shropshire SD 65 68, Ludlow D 
85 86 86 (unop ) 

Monmouthslure 7485, SD _ 38s 86, 
8 


Pamiles3, Whitechapel D, 
8 


€ 
Denbiphshne 68 85, Cast or Biom 
field D 8586 86 


Battersea 85 86, 86 


Newcastle on Tyne 85 86 86 
Nottingham 80-85, E 8586 86 


Piymoun 6174 Yorks WRN, 
kipton D, 86 


Berks, S or Newbury D, 85 86, 86 
(unop ) 
Lancashue SE, Prestwich D, 86 


Durham 53 68, Oxford Univ 68 86, 
86 (unop ) 


Londonderry N D 8s 86, 86 (unop ) 


Cumberland WD 72 8, Lgremont 
D 85 86, 86 

Sheffield, by ightside D, 6885 86 

WarwickshireN D 84 85, Tamworth 
D 85 86 86 (unop ) 

Reading 85 86, 86 . 

Dublin, St Patricks D, 85 86, 86 

Notts, Newark D , 85 86, &6 (unop ) 

Cambridgeshire, East or Newmarket 
D, 85 86, 86 

Hastings &6 

Galway Co 7485, ND 8586, 86 


Serta 
Louth N D ’8s 86, 86 {unop ) 
ouse D, 85 


lower Hamlets, Lim 
86, °86 


Exeter "80-86, '86 . e 6 e 2 «@ 
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Club or I 
Residence 3 
Carlton 284s 





United Serv ,|1835 
Carlton 


1832 
Brooks s 1856 
White s 186x 
White s 1855 
Brooks s 1842 
Carlton 1844 
1842 
Nat Liberal, |1832 
Devonshire 
City I iberal 
Brooks 8 1836 
Carlton, |1834 
Army&Navy 
Athenzeum /|1826 
Devonshire, |1837 
pees 
Atheneum 
Athenzeum [1838 
Reform, |1849 
Brooks 8 
Reform . {1836 
Carlton 1824 
Carlton 1850 
Carlton r8r5 
1854 
Marlborough, |1834 
Carlton 
Athenzeum [1845 
Nat Liberal, 
Reform 
Union 1839 
Carlton and |1837 
Jun U Ser 
Leinster j1844 
(Dublin) 
Guards, |1854 
Carlton 
Nat Liberal jx851 
1854 
Army = and {1838 
Navy 
Jun ered 1832 
nstitut’n’ 
Athenseum {1846 
and Carlton. 


BAe SumUAY 1089): 


‘Biographical 


3 late Sir W Maxwell, £ Etonand Ch Ch Oxon, DL and] P W 
Batt Scots Fusil , app a fun Lord of Treasury uly 86 ae pore ae 
a late Sir R Mayne, KCB, Chief Comm of Met Police, E Lton, Navy 47, seived 
Cones, sco » wounded New Zeal 63, ret Rear Adm 79, has order of the Medjicie, 
ee een Soble ER C Se dCath U 
g John Mayne, Dubhr 9 1 and Cat niv Dub , wareh 
councillor Dublin 1S member Port and aa ar Bd , Dublin PURE Torry are rone 
e s late Graham Menzies, urton arrow and Ch Ch O B 
colns Inn 8, | P_ Perthshire aad Forfarshire_ « eee iene 
s ildmay of Flete evon s 2nd rey, EL Iktonand T Cc b 
e s Lord Hillingdon, £ "Eton, Glya, ills & Co Zs sade ae 


es late J Milnes-Gaskell, MP , E Ektonand Trin C Camb, BA 63, called t 
DL ne P West Riding, Yorks peor 3 ed to bar 66, 


s Henry Milvain, N Elswick, Hull, Z Trin HallCamb , M Temp 69,LLM LLB,QC 8! 


TRIG ACURPIC fs, ID A LAVACC WMALLYCLIALIL AG VALI LE, ANU MAD VWUCI A LIC CLCHLIL BLIy 

s L Samuel, L pool, as» late Sir M Montefiore, F High School of L pool Inst , Foreign 
banker, London, name reversed by arents JP,DL, Pres of Jewish Working Mens 
Club, and has promoted the establishment of many Jewish bc nev olent institutions 

s Rev 1 F More, E Balhol C Oxon, MA and BCL 6:2, J1ncolns Inn 63, DL 
Shropsh , J P Shropsh Rr iteomery st , and Wenlock, author ‘ Under the Balkans 

2s xst Lord Tredegar E Winchester served in Crimea, Capt Rifle Brig, ret, It Col 
com rst Monmouth Admin Batt hk V 

es Rev Mor Moi gan, vicar of Conway J” Palliol C Oxon IcJjl Univ Coll QC 65, 
Bencher of his Inn, idee Adv Gen 80 85 Under Sec Col Jan to July 86, a Chm 
Grand Committees 88 

s late Thomas Morgan, of Glasbury, Breconshirc , 2 Abergavenny Sch , merchant and 
banker, crucible manufacturer, one of founders of Lw,opcan Ma:l,memb of Imp Ted 
League and of Mun Reform League 


oftheGL }_-_, 

s late J Morrison,M P , F Eton and Balliol C Oxon, has been Capt rs5th WR Rifle 
Vol,is JP W Riding was Sheriff 83 

s W Mount, DL and ' P Beiks, £ Eton and Balhol C Oxon, J P and Vice Chm 
Berks aad Sessions 

s Sir J Mowbray, MP , Z Eton and Balliol C Oxon, In Iemp 75, 1s one of the Joint 
Bd of Examiners Inns of Court 

s R S Cormsh of Exeter, m Elizabeth, d@ of G 1 Mowbray, whose name he assumed, 
E Ch Ch Oxon(MA 39,hon DCL 69), In Temp 41, DL and J P Durham, J P 
Berks, a Church Estates Commr , Judge Advocate Gen 58 59, 66 68 

e si Mulholland, Esq , plywaret Park, Down Co , J Fton, R Mil Acad Woolwich 
and Balliol C Oxon, Lieut RE 74 78, andis Capt sth Batt Royal Irish Rifles, J P co 
Down, Direc Belfast and Co Down Railway Co 

26 3rd Ld Muncaster, £ Fton an Irish Peer served in Ciimea, wis in Rifle Brig and 
goth Foot, and has been Hon Col Cumberland Vol,1s LL of Cumberland 

e s late Antonio Mundella, of Como Italy, an Italian 1cfugee , a Nottingham manufactuier 
for many years, J P Nottingham and Middx , Vice Pres Coun on Education 80-85, Pres 
Bd of Trade Feb to July 86, with seat in Cabinet, FE RS 

s lateG F Muntz,MP , J P Warwickshire 


s late J] G Murdoch, Berkhampstead, L Fton, J P Berks, was in Rifle Brig and served 
in Crimea, 18 a member of Ransom, Bouverie & Co bankeis 

8 D WwW Murphy, Bantré rn ar T fan Cn Wateen Ane nan UFawee. Thrachtin ot 
Director “™" * FS 

es r) 2 : ; : : 

D L ? Pp Notts ‘ 

s Rev M Newnes, late of Matlock, £ City of Lond Sch, propr of 7: Bits and other 
serial publications 

s J Noble, DL, J P, Henley, £ Eton and Camb , In aome. 80 

e s John Nolan, linderry, co Galway, Z Trin C Dubhn, Roy Milit Acad Woolwich, 
etc, Lt RA 57, retd 8:, J P Galway Co 

Manager Aquarium, New Brighton . 

s iateS E Norns, Upper Clapton, DL and JP Tower Hamlets, J P Westminster and 
Middx , Treas Mercht Seamens Orphan Asylum, V Chm Southampton Dock Co , Treas, 
East London Hospital for Cluidren 

ae 3 iddesloigh , ree tes and pierton Cc woo ona Foreign sore ’68-71, attached 

8 special mission to arrange Washington Treaty, app sec Dip Service 
"6, eae Mer War Office '8s-86, Surv -Gen Sr inanes Be-8y, when the Stice was 
abolished ; created a Bart 87 
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Name. 7 Past and Present Constituencies. Ble 5 


Dy 


Ce el eae ee eee Be eee ——e 


*Norton,R. . .. . =» .}| C. | Kent, S.W. or Tonbridge D., 85-86, | Carlton . . /1838 


440 
6 (unop.). 
#61 | *O’Brien, J. F. . . P, | Mayo S.D. ’85-86, ’86(unop.) . . «| 2. 2. 6 ol 
463 | *O’Brien, Patrick . . P. | Monaghan N.D. Feb. ’86,’86 . . .{|.....«|— 
463 | *O'Brien, Patrick J. P. | Tipperary N.D. ’85-86, ’86(unop.) .|. . . . « {1835 
464 | *O’Connor, A. Pp, Qucen's Co. ’80-85, Donegal E. ’85-86,| . . . . « |1844 
"8 e 
465 | *O'Connor, John P. ; Kerry S. ’85-86, 86... . . . « (Catholic,Dub.j — 
406 | *O’Connor, John P. | Tipperary Co. ’8s, S.D. ’85-86, 86 ./| Nat. Liberal./s8<o 
467 *O’Connor, e P: P, Galway Borough "Bo-85, Galway and | Nat. Liberal. 1848 
L’pool, Scotland D., 85-86 (elect. 
to sit for latter), 86 
468 | *O’Doherty, J.E. . .. P. | Donegal N.D. ’85-86,'86 . . .. . Susans Co./1848 
née td 
400} *O’Hanlon, T. ... . P. | Cavan E.D. ’8s5-86, "86 (unop.). . .|/....e)/— 
470 | *O’'Hea,P. ... . P. | Donegal W.D. ’85-86, ’86 (unop.). . Buxton Ter 1852 
ork. 
471 | *O’Kelly, J. . . . P. | Roscommon ‘80-85, N.D. '85-86, ’86 | Democratic, {1845 
(unop.). Roscommon, 
472 | *O’Neill, Hon. R. T. . C. | Antrim Mid D. ’85-86,’86 ... . Junior = |1845 


Carlton, 
*Orr-Ewing, Sir A., Bart. .| C. | Dumbartonshire ’68-86, 86. . . .|Carlton . . |18z9 


*Paget, Col. SirR.H., Bart.| C. | Somerset E.D.'65-68, Somerset M.D.| Carlton . .|1832 
’68-85, Wells D. ’85-86, '86 (unop.). 


*Palmer, Sir C. M., Bart. .| G.L.| Durham N. '74-’85, Jarrow D. ’85-86, | Reform and |1822 


86 (unop.). Brooks's. 
*Parker,C.S. . . . . .|G.L.} Perth City ’78-86, 86 . . . . . .|Athenseum . |1829 


Parker, Hon. F. . .. . o Oxfordshire, S. or Henley D., 86 .| Carlton . . [1851 


*Parnell,C.S. . . . . .| P. | Meath ’75-80, Cork 80-86, 86(unop.) |. . . . . (1846 
*Paulton,J.M... . . .{G.L. aa acre Bishop Auckland D., ’85- | Devonshire. |1857 
*86 (unop.). 
*Peacock,R..... . .|G.L. TancaehieS £. Gorton D., ’85-86,’86 | Reform . . |1820 
*Pearce, Sir William, Bart. | C. | Lanarkshire, Govan D., '85-86, 86 .|Carlton . . /1835 
*Pease, A.E.. . . . . «| G.L.| York '8s-86,'86 . . . . . . . «| Reformand {1857 
Brooks's. 
“Pease, H.F. . . . . .|G.L.| Cleveland D. ’85-86, Yorkshire N.R. | Devonshire {1838 
"86 (unep.. & Nat. Lib. 
*Pease, Sir J. W., Bart... .| G.L. eae are "65-85, Barnard Castle}... . . [1828 
“Peel, Right Hon. A.W. . Warwick 65-85, Warwick and Leam- United [1829 
ington ’85-86, '86. University. 


my Sir L, KC.B.,| C | Hackney N.D 85-86, ’86.. . . .| United Serv, |1895 

Penton, Capt. F.T. . . .| C. | Finsbury, Central D.,’86 . . . .| Carlton . . [1852 

“Percy, Lord A. ; res. Jan.'87; C | Westminster ‘82-85, S. George’s,} Carlton . . /185r 
Hanover Square, 85-86, ‘86(unop.). 

*Pickard, B. . . . . . .|G.L.| Yorks. W.R., Normanton D.’85-86,’86| Cobden . . [1842 

*Pickersgill, E.H.. . . .|G.L.| Bethnal Green S.W.D. ’85-86, 86. .| . . . © « {2850 


*Picton, J. A, s . s s s e G.L. Leicester "84-86, "86 a ® . e ® s * Refo rm ® a 1832 


Pinkerton, J. . . . . .| P. | Galway City 86 (unop.) . . . . .} 6 6 6 eo [2845 
*Pitt-Lewis,G. . . . . .{U.L. pevepenire N.W., Barnstaple D.,'85- gc ioe 1845 


() = ry 
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Biographical. 


s late W Norton, Barcott Ho, Northants, Mid Temp ’66, formerly War Office, J P Kent. 


Tea and wine mercht , Dublin, tried 67 for high treason and sentenced to death , sentence 
commuted, released 

Entered parliament when Mr Healy, returned for N Monaghan and S Derry, elected to 
sit for the latter, 1mp under the Crimes Act 

s J OBrien, merchant, Nenagh, £ Nenagh, Chm Nenagh Town Commn from 80 to 87, 
and Bd Gdns since 85 

e s late William O Connor, M D, of Dingle, Kerry, Z S Cuthbert sC , Ushaw, Durham, 
for some years cle: k War Office, In Temp 83, aChm Grand Committees 88 

s E OConnor co Kildare, Alderm Dublin 83 Ld Mayor 85, Pres Court of Conscience 86, 
resigned Sept _87_ 


See Dicer apis s notice 
8 ie Pp Doheity, Buncrana, E Maynooth C , gold medal Incorporated Law Society, 
solicitor 70 
‘Wine merchant, etc , Derry and London, has been memb Derry Town Counciland Bd Gdns 
s ane or O Hea, Clonakilty, £ Gayfield (Dublin), solicitor 75, memb Cork Town 
ounc} 
s J O Kelly, Roscommon, J Univ of Dub andthe Sorbonne, formerly officer in French 
army , became journalist 1870, connected with New York Herald, taken prisoner while 
corresponding in Cuba, war correspondent Darl) News, Soudan, 84, 1mprisoned under 
the Crimes Act, Oct 88 
s of rst Baron O Neill, and 6 of present peer, LZ Harrow and Brasenose Ox (MA _ 70), 
was Major 4th Batt Royal Innisk Tus, DI , JP Derry Co, J P Antrim Co 
s of Wilham Lwing Aidvullam, Glasgow, DI, JP Stirlingshire J P Lanark, 
Inverness, and Dumbiton cos, creat Birt 86, Dean of Faculties Glasgow Univ, 
Brig Gen Royal Company of Aichers 


s John Moore Paget, Cranmore, Somerset J Sandhurst, Served 66th Foot 48 63, retd 
as Capt , has been Capt N Somerset Yeo ind Lt Col 3rd Som Batt RV, DL,JP, 
Chm. Quarter Sessions Somerset 
of Geo Palmer, merchant 1nd shipowner, DL,J P N Riding and Durham, Lt Col 
com rst Newcastle and Durham Engin Vol , creat Bart 
e <« late C S Parker, Fairhe Ayrshire 73 Eton and Univ C Oxon (BA 2,M A ’s6), 
Fellow and Tutor Univ C Oxon Public Fk xam 59) 60, 63, 68, May Oxford Umv RV, 
memb Roy Comm Milit Educ 69 70, ipp Chm Reftrees on Private Bills 86 
s 6th L of Macclesfield, £ Ltonand Ch Ch Oxon, In Temp 75 
e biographical notice 
s late A W Paulton, editor of Manchester Examiner, E [rin Hall, Camb, war 
correspondent in Soudan 84, ee sec Rt Hon H Childers, Home Sec, 86 
$s late R Peacock, Swaledale Yorks, E Gram Sch Leeds, CE, partner Gorton Lane 
Foundry, Manchester J P Lancs 
s J G Pearce, Admiralty Chm Scottish OrientalS S Co and Guion Line Co , served upon 
mmussions on Loss of Lite 1t Sea and Tonnage, J P Lanarkshire, created a Bart 87 
es Sir J W Pease MP CE Trin C Camb, Director, JPN Riding, Dep Com of 
Lteutenancy City of London 
$ late H Pease, MP S Durham _ 576s Dhtrecto: several public and private cos, J P 
N Riding Yorks and Durham, Pres Nat Lib fed 81 83, Mayor Darlington 74 75 
s J) Pease, Darlington, merchant, M P S Durham 32 41, Pease and Partners, Lim, 
N Riding and J P Durham and N Riding, dep chm North Eastein Raily Company 
See biographical notice . 


late J Hinde Pelly, HEICS , E Rugby Maj Gen Indian Staff Corps, Hon E I 
So s military service 40, author ‘‘ North West Frontier of India_ and other works 
e s late Col Penton, DL,JfP,London F Harrow & Ch Ch Oxon, 4th Drag Gds y 
served eer pan campaign, retired 84,D L and J P Middx, Hon Col 22nd Middx R 
2s 6th D of Northumberland, E Eton &Ch Ch Oxon (MA 71), Lt & Adjut Gren Gds 
‘e>, retired 80,13 May 3rd Batt sth (Northumberland) Fusiliers, J P Surrey ; 
s fr Pickard, miner, Kippax, Leeds, £ Kippax Grammar Sch , sec Yorkshire Miners 
ssociation 73 
s late T Pickersgill, architect, York, £ Lond Univ (BA ’72),In Temp 84, volunteer 
lecturer for London and Co Liberal Union 
s Sir James A Picton, F S A, Sandy Knowe, Liverpool, £ Liverpool Inst , Lanc Ind. C4 
Owens C , and Lond Univ , formerly Congreg minister, memb Lond Sch Bd 70-79, 
author of ‘‘ Life of Olver Cromwell and other works 
s done Eater Ballymoney,co Antrim, tenant farmer, J P co Antrim, memb Coleraine 
oard o: ardians 
e s. Rev G. T. Lewis, Exminster, assd surname Pitt ’756, Mid Temp ‘70, QC and 
Recorder of Poole 8s, author of legal works 
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Com] HAZELL’S ANNUAL, 1880. [Som 

No. Name. : Past and Presént Constituencies. Ee ae § 

i | "Playfair, Rt. Hon. Sir L., | G.L. Edinburgh and St.Andrews Univer- | Athenseum . [xBr9 

; E., F.R.S. sities 68-85; Leeds S.D. "85-86, '86. 

496 | Plowden, Sir Wm.,K.C.S.1.| G.L. | Wolverhampton W.D. 86 . . . «| Nat. Liberal,|:832 
Devonshire. 

406 | *Plunket, Right Hon. D.R.| C. | Dublin University ’70-86,’86 . . .|Carlton . . |1838 

#7 | Plunkett, Hon. J. ba - «| C. | Gloucestersh.,S. or Thornbury D., 86] Carlton . . |zBs 

cs *Pomfret, W. P. . + «| C. | Kent, Ashford D., ’85-86, '86 (unop.) . Carlton . . | 

499 | *Portman, Hon. E.B. . .|G.L.| Dorset N.D. ’85-86, 86 . . . . «| Devonshire. |1830 

600 | *Potter,T.B. . . . . .|G.L.| Rochdale '6s-86,'86. . . ...-. Reto 1817 

obden. 
601 | *Powell, F.S. . . . . «| C. | Wigan 57-595 cambrides 63-68, N. W.}. 6 6 ee fxB27 
Iding ’72-74, Wigan '85-86, "86. . 

502 | *Powell, W.R.H. . . .|GL. ere Ace "80-85, W. D. ’85-86,|..... 1819 

808 | *Power, i | oe P Waterford Co. ’84-’85, E. D. ’85-86, 86} . . . « « (1850 

604 | "Power, R P. | Waterford ee 14: 86, ’B6 (unop. ) : Garrick. 

505 *Price, » Captain G. 3 E.. C. | Devonport ’74-86 of. 0 6 6 © {x85x 

606 | *Price G.L. Monneuthekire N. D. *85-86, 86. Union, 1842 
Devonshire. |1844 

607 | *Priestley, B. - + « +|G.L.| Yorks. W.R., Pudsey D., 85-86, ’86.| . . . . . (1832 

608 | Provand, A. Di’ 53 & GE. Glasgow Blackfriars an and Hutcheson- | Nat. Liberal 1838 

town 
608!) *Pugh,D....... .1GL Carmarthenshire 59-68, E.D. 85-86, paca aad 1806 
_ mbridge 
610 | *Puleston, Sir J. H.. . «| C. | Devonport 74-86, 86 Carlton . . {1830 
611 *Pyne, Jj. D. eo e©« © 8» ee e@ P, Water ord W. D. Bc -86, "86 (unop. 9. 7 8 © © e@ 1847 


518 | “Quilter, W. Cuthbert . .| U.L.| Suffolk, S. or Sudbury D., ’85-86, '86 | 74, S. Audley |184 


; unop.). Street, W. 
618) Quinn, T.. . . . . =. .| P. | Kilkenny City ’86(unop.) ... .{. . . . « {1838 
614 | *Raikes, Rt. Hon. H.C. .| C. | Chester ’68- -80, Preston '82, Camb.| Carlton, [1838 
Univ. ’82-86, ’86 (unop.). United Univ. 
615 | Rankin,J. . .... | G Mer corashite N. or Leominster| Carlton, {1842 
» 80-85, "86. New Univ. 
$16 | Rasch, Major F.C. . . .| C. | EssexS.E.D.’86 ... . . . «| Windham . {1846 
617 | “Rathbone, W. . . . . .{G.L. Liver ool 68-80 Seat LL aa Reform, (18z9 
be N. or Arton D -86, 66. Athenzum, 
618 | *“Redmond, J.E. . . -| P. | New Ross ace Wer ord N.D. Union 1856 
’85-86, '86 (unop. (Wexford). 
619 | "Redmond, W. . ... .| P. babe he era a8 Fermanagh|... . « {r86x 
.D. (85-86 


690 | "Reed, Sir E. J.. K.C.B.  .|G.L. Raabreke Dist. ’74-80, Cardiff 80-86, Reponsl 1830 
i : 


Reed, H. Byron . .. .! C. | Bradford E.D.’86 ....... Carlton, [1855 
Constitut’n’). 
Reid, R.T. . . . . . .|G.L.| Hereford 80-85, Dumfries Dist. 86 . Devonshire, |1846 
arri 
*Rendel,S. . 1... . ./G.L, i agetidae "Bo86, "86 . . . Athenseum, 1834 
rooks’s 
*Reynolds, W. J. Pp rone E.D, bt es ; ‘ 1856 
eRichard, H. ; died Aug.’88 | G.L. Morther Tydvil '68-86, 86 (unop.) .| Devonshire. |18za 


Epes Sr C. | Windsor ’74-86, 86 (unop.) . . . .|Carlton . . [1827 
*Richardson, T, . . . .|U.L.| Hartlepool ’74-7s, 80-86, 86. . . .|Reform . . |18ax 
*Ritchie, Rt. Hon. C.T. .| C. pee ae "74-88, St. George’s | Carlton . . {2838 


*Roberts, 5 ae te ee Sas Flint Disttict * "78-86, "86 . . - Reform . . [18 
Roberts, 7. oe 2 « (GL a S. or Eifion D., "Bc. Nat. Lib. . a5 
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Gen. 7316 Chm. weve and Means ‘80-83, Vice-Pres. Com. Coun. 86, 4th Charity Com. ’ 

s. late W. H.C. Plowden, M.P. Newport, 1.W.; £. Harrow; Ben 1 Civil Seiv. 52-85, was 

mem. viers Legis. Counc., Bd. Revenue N.W. Piovs., and Imperial Census Comm, 
India, specially thanked for se: vices rendered during Mutiny. 

3 8. 31d Baron Plunket; £. Trin. C, Dub. ; Q.C.’68, Law Adviser to Crown 1n Ireland '68, 
Sol.-Gen. lel. 75-77, Paymaster-Gen. ’80, First Commiss. Works '85-86, reapp. Aug. 86. 

é. surviving s. 16th Baron Dunsany; £.TJrin.C.Camb. . . . 1. 1 0 1 ee et ew 

¢. s. late Wilham Buria, banker; £. Shrewsbury Sch.; assumed name of Pomfret (his 
mother’s maiden a a by royal licence ae Kent. 

2S. Visct. Portman ; E. Rugby and Balhol C. Oxon, In. Temple ’52, has been private sec. 


s. late Sir Thomas Potte:; L. Rugby and Univ. C. Lond.; 1ctured merchant, D.L. and J.P. 
Lanc., J.P. Mancheste:, hon. sec. Cobden Club. 

s. late Rev. Ben). Powell, E£.S. John’s C. Camb, (Fellow ’51); In. Temp. ’53, J.P. W. 
Riding and Lancs. 

é. &. late W. R. H. Powell, Maeet nne; £.Ch.Ch. Oxon; D.L.and J P. Carmaithenshire 
and Pembrokeshue, High Shff. Carmarthenshiie 749, J.P. Cardiganshire. 

s. Pierse Power; £. Stonyhu: st; J.P. Waterford, and Chatman Wate: ford Bd. Guardians. 

s. P. W. Power, J P., £. Old Hall C. Herts. 

s. G. Price; R.N.’55, Lt. 62, Commander '73__—Ci«w ee ee . 

s. late Rev. W. Price, vicar Lianarth; £. Univ. C Oxon, In Femp. ‘69, J.P. Monmouth- 
shire, High Shff. ’82, Capt. Monmouth Eng. Mu. ’79 83. 

Worsted manufacturer Bradford . . . 1 1 0 6 ee we ee we ee ttt 

s. George Piovand, Glasgow merchant ; India and China merchant in Manchester. . . . 


s. late D. H. Pugh, Manoravon, Liandilo; £. Rueyy and Ball. C. Oxon; In, hoa "37, D.L, 
and J.P. Cardiganshire, ] P. Carmarthenshire, Chm. Qua: Sess. ‘43-52, High Sheriff '74. 

é.s. John Puleston, Ruthin; £. King’s C. Lond.; kmighted 87 . . 2. 2 1 1 ew ew we ee 

s. Rev. W. M. Pyne, rector Oxted, Surrey ; tenant farmer, Wateifoid; sentenced under 
Crimes Act 1n’88, but conviction quashed on appeal. Is believed to have fallen overboard 
and to have been drowned, between Holyhead and Dublin, Nov_ rath, ’88. 

e. s, W. Quilter, founder aa Ball & Co., memb. of Stock Exch. since ‘62, Quilter, 
Balfour & Co, J.P. Suffolk. 

s. Matthew Quinn, Longford; £. Longford and Mullingaa ; chosen to sit for a division of 
Longford in’85, but being induectly interested in a Govt. contiact withdrew candidature. 

¢. s. late El Ratkes, Llwynegrin, Flintshue; £. Trin. C. Camb., M A.’63, Mid. Temp. '63 
Bencher ’80, 1s J.P. Cheshue, DL. & J P. Flintshire, Chm of Ways and Means an 
Dep.-Speake 7. app. Postmaster-General '86. 

s. late R. Rankin, Pollock, Gilmour & Co.. L’pool, merchants ; Z£. Tiin. C Camb., B.A. "65 ; 
D.L. and J.P. Herefordshire, J.P. Hereford, Chief Stewaid Hereford '78, author of 

pers on scientific subjects 

s. late F. C. Rasch, Woodhill, Danbury, Chelmsford; ZL. Eton and Tiin, C. Camb.; 6th 
Drag. Guards '67, 15 Maj. 4th Esscx Regt., D.L. and J... Essex. 

s. te W. Rathbone, Greenbank, Liverpool; merchant and shipowner at L’pool, D.L. and 


a cs. 

a vad W. A. Redmond, M.P.; £. Trin. C. Dub. ; Gray's Inn '86, inp. unde: the Crimes 
ct, Sept. *88. 

as. late W. A. Redmond, M P.; E. Clongowes C ; 1mp. unde: the Crimes Act, Sept. 88. 


s. late J. Reed, of Sheerness Dockyard; Z. Sch. of Math. and Nav. Consti. Portsmouth ; 
Chief Constructor Navy ’63-70, Kt. Com. St. Joseph ’74, Jun. Ld. Admialty ‘86, author 
naval works, K.C.B. 


3 8. late J. M. Rendel, F.R.S., C.F. ; £. Eton and Onel C, Oxon, B. 
.P. Montgomeryshire, mem. Sir W. Armsti one & Co., engineers. 
+. fate D. Sonos Dungannon; £. Roy. Sch., Dungannon; solicitor "79. . + +: s+ 5 
+. late Rev. E. Richard, a Calvinistic Method. min. of Tregaron, Cardiganshire; £. High- 
bury Congl. Coll. ; formerly Independent minister, sec. Peace Society since 483 author. 
». J. Richardson, Swansea, m. ad. H.Gardner,whose name he assumed, Mid. Temp. 53, 
.L.Tower Hamlets, Commr. O:ders Leopold of Belgium and Crown of fay 
, 8. late J. Richardson, Durham; D.L. and [P Durham Co., J P. N. Riding, J. Richardson 
and Sons, Hartle i, marine engine builders. : . 
7, W. Ritchie, R Hill, Forfarshire; J.P. Middx., Sec. Admiralty June ’8s to Jan. '86, a 
Pres. Local Govt. Bd.July 86, admitted to Cabinet 87. See biographical notice. 
slate D. Roberts, Tanyralt, Denbighshire ; timber merchant, J.P. Liverpooland Denbighsh. 
s. late D. Roberts, Bryn Adda, Bangor ; E. Cheltenham Sch.; solicitor 68, memb, Council 
of Univ. C. of North Wales. 
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Club or I 
No Name e Past and Present Constituencies Residence | § 
681 | *Robertson, Edmund GL | Dundee ’85 86, ’86 Reform . {3846 
§88 | *Robertson,Rt Hon J P B | C_ | Buteshire 85 86, 86 Jun Carlton |1845 
683 |} Robinson, B C | Dudley 86 a Carlton [1836 
534 | *Robinson, T GL |Gloucester 80 85 86, 86 eform 1837 
685 | *Roe, T GL | Derby 83 86, 86 Reform 1832 
686 | Rolhit, SrA K C | Islington S D 86 Carlton, [1842 
Constitu 
tional 
587 | “Roscoe Sir H E GL | ManchesterS D 85 86 86 Athenwum [1833 
638 | *Ross, Major A H C | Maidstonc 80 85 86, 86 Calton 1829 
689 | “Rothschild Baron Fk J de} UL | Aylesbury July to Nov 85 Bucks Retorm, {1839 
ido: Aylesbury D 85 86 86 Turf 
60 | *Round J C |Essex ED 6885 Essex NE or | Carlton 1842 
Harwich D 8&5 86 86 
641 | Rowlands, W Bowen GL | Cardiganshiue 86 Aaa 1836 
per, 
642 | Rowlands, ) GL |Finsbury] D 86 1851 
543 | Rowntree, J GI | Scarborough 86 evens! 1844 
1pe!I 
644 | *Royden, T B ‘ C | Liverpool W Toxteth D 85 86 86{ Carlton 1833 
(unop ) 
645 | *Russell, Sir Charles GL Pundeh 80-85 HakneyS D 85 8 | Reform 1833 
646 | *Ressell, I OR GL |Glasgow Bridpeton D 85 86 86 1834 
647 | *Russell, Sir George Bart | C | Berks June to Nov 85 Wokingham | Carlton 1828 
D 85 86, 86 (unop ) 
Russell, T W UL |TyroneSD 86 National [184r 
Liberal 
549 | *Rylands P U L | Warrington 68 74 Burnley 76 86 86 1820 
650 | *St Aubyn Sir J] (sec Id | UL | Stafford 5965 6980 8185 Corn | Brookss — 
St Levan Peerrge) wall W orSt [vesD, 86 
661; Salt, T eo LC | Cornwall W 58 86 Stafford 86 Carlton 1830 
668 | *Samuelson, Siu: B, Bait GI | Banbu: y keb to April 59, 65 85 Ox | Reform 1820 
tordsh N or Banbur 8) 85 86 86 
663 | *Sandys, Lt Col T M Cc pie ee Bootle 8586 86/Carlton . {1837 
unop 
654 | *Saunderson, Col F J C | Cavan Co (18 a Iiberal) 65 74 N | Brookss 1837 
Armagh 85 86 86 
655 | Schwann, C E GL | Manchester N D 86 Nat Libera] {1844 
656 | *Sclater Booth, Rt Hon Gj C sees a ND 57 85,N or Basing {| Carlton and [1826 
(see Ld Bising, Peerage) stoke D 85 86 86 Athenzeum 
557 | “Seale Hayne C GL | Devonshire Mid or Ashburton D, | Reform and j1833 
85 86 86 Nat Lib 
658 | *Sellar, A Craig UL {Haddington Dist 8285, Lanark Reform, 1835 
shire, Partick D, 85 86, 86 Brooks s 
559 | *Selwin Ibbetson, Rt Hon | C [|S _Fssex 65-68, W Essex 68 85 | Carlton 1826 
Sir Henry, Bait Essex W or Epping D, 85 86, 86. 
660 | Selwyn, Capt.cC W C | Cambridgeshire, Wisbech D , 86 carlton, 1858 
Ite 8 
S61 | *Seton Karr, H é C |St Helens 85 86, 86 Carlton 1853 
668,; Sexton, Thomas P | Shgo 8-85, ShgoS D 8s 86, Belfast} Mansion {1848 
os WD and ShgoS D8 Ho, Dublin 
664 | *Shaw, T.. . ‘5 GL | Halifax ’82-86, 86 Reform 1823 
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te, ese Sk 7 based as Set See Oe ha tet Se tet Pho Lin ra SN edie cass 

s late W Robinson, sol , Dudley, F Rugby, ret sol, was Capt Dudley Troop Worc Yeo 

J P Gloucester, four times Mayor 

e s late Alderman Roe, J P Derby, timber merchant, Derby, Mayor of Derby 67 

8 pore Rolhit, sol, Hull, 4 KingsC Lond & Lond Uni.,BA 63,LI D 66, First & Univ 

old Medallist, Fell & Gov Kings, solic 63, Prizeman Incorp Liw Soc 63, steamshi 

owner, underwriter newsp per proprietor, Sheriff Hull 75 76, Mayo. 83 85, knighted 8 

See biogiaphical notice 

s JateC Koss, MP, Z£ 1 onand Ch Ch Oxon, MA, Inn Temple 54, J P Middlesex, 
was memb Met Asylums Bd, served W Kent Mil, 1:etired Major , 06 Dec ard, 88 

2s Jate Baron A de Rothschild Viennn DL & J P Bucks, High Shff 83 founder Evelina 
Hospital, Southwirk Biidge Koad 

es Res I Round rector All Saints Colchester , J kton&Ch Ch Ox (BA 64,MA 
7z), In Temp 68 DL, JP I ssex, forme:ly Mayor West Fssex Militia 

es F Rowlan s, J P_, Glenowcr, Pembrokesh , F JesusC Oxon Grays Inn 71 hy class 
ceit ofhon 7>),QC and Benche: Grays Inn 82, J P Pembiokesh ind Haverfordwest 

E Working Mens C, Gt Ormond St watchcase mike, one of the founders and now 
sec Leaseholds 1 nfranchisement Assocrtion 

s | Rowntree, Scarborough £ Fitends Sch York, solic 65, Mayor Scarbo1o 85, but 
resigned on beng elected M P 

s I Royden,I pool £ Livetpoo] C_ shipbuilder memb I pool City Council since 73 
Mayor 7879, |} P 1 pool, was memb Commns Unseaworthy Ships and Tonnage, an 
Loid Line Commission 

s lite A Russell) Newry, & [Tain € Dub Linc Inn 59, QC and Bencher of Inn 72, 
Attorney Gen Feb to July 86 

s k Hi Russell editor J zerpocl Pauly Post since 69, Life Gov Univ Coll, and Pres. 
Jit ind Philos Soc, L pool, 1st Pres 1 pool Reform Club, 1esigned Aug 87 

y s late Sir H Russell, Lton ind ] xeter C Oxon, Linc Inn 53 Recorder Woking 
him was County Court Judge Kent and Derbyshire, 1s DL, yP Burks, succecded 
his brother Sir Charles as Birt 83 

s David Russell Scotch mason £ Madras Acad Cupar, Fife, Femperance hotel propr 
and insurance agcnt, Dublin 

s lite J Rylands, Bewsey House, Warrington, Z Warrington Giam Sch , direc various 
compames of Feb 8th 1887 

es lateSir F Aubyn, Bart Z Etonand Trin C Camb (BA 52) DL JP Cornwall, 

D puty Specitl Warden Stanneries, Devon and Cornwall, formerly Col 3rd Batt Duke 

of Cornwall s light Infantry 

late Lhos Salt, Weeping C1oss, Stafford LZ Rugby and Balliol C Oxon (BA $2) 

retired bankc: DL, P Staffs an kccles Commr 80, Parl Sec Local Gov Bd 76 Bo, | 

Hon Commr Lunacy 83 app Chm Committecs Dec 86 

s late S H_ Samuelson 1 nos JP Oxon, FRS, MICE, was Chm Royal Commn 
Fechnica Educ ition (made Bart for his conga memb Roy Comm Svie ntific Instruction 

e s Capt I Sandys, RN F Shrewsbury EICo s milit serv, served in Bengal 

thio Mut, joined7th Roy Fusil retd as Capt ,nowHon Lt Col 3rd Roy Lanc Militia 

late Col Saunderson , DL,JP co Cavan, High Sheriff 59, Army, retd as Major, now | 

Co! 4th Bittn Regt 

lite F Schwann, Hyde Park, W , E Umv C Lond , Direc Manchester Chamber 

ot Commerce and V Pres Nat Reform Union 


a 


i) 





_—_ -e = « re 


keb toDec 68, Pree Local Govt Bd 74 80, 1nd aChm Grand Committees 83 

Charles H Seale Hayne Z Eton, Linc Inu 57, JP Devon and Dartmouth, Col 

commandg 3rd Batt Devon Regt ,Chm Texas Land & Mortg Co , & Buenos Ayres N Ry 

s late Patrick Sellar, Westfield Morayshire, E Rugby and Balhol © Oxon, Scotch bar 
’6z, Asst Commr [ducition (Scotlind) 64, Legal Sec Ld Advoc 7074, memb_Royal 
Commn Endowed Institutions Scotland 73, DL, JP Argyllshire, a temporary Chm of 
Committees 88 

s late SirJ Selwin, F S pony C Camb , Under Sec Home Dep 74 78, Finan Sec 

», Preas '78 80,18 J P and Chm Quar Sess Essex, app 2nd Church kstatesCommr 85, 


s{hm Grand Committees 88 
es Rt Hon Sir C J Selwyn, Lord Justice of Appeal, E Eton and Trin C Camb , 
G 


—_ 


Capt Horse Gds , served with distinction in Egyptian campaign 82 

s late Seton Karr, of Indian Civil Service, E Harrow and Corp Ch Oxon, Linc 
Inn 79, Direc Ca ital Freehold Land and Cattle Co 

és ee Sexton, Waterford , Belfast return petitioned against, but declared duly elected, 
decided to sit for Belfast , High Sheriff Dublin '87, Lord Mayor 88 

3 8 late Joseph Shaw, Halifax, E Huddersfield C , woollen manufacturer and merchant, 
JP Halifax, DL W. Riding, Mayor Halifax 66 68, Pres Chamb Commerce 74-76 
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No. Name E Past and Present Conatituencies. Phd pices 5 
865 | *Shaw-Lefevre, Rt. Hon.G. | G.L. Reading 63-85, Bradford, Central) Brooks’s  . {r832 
April to June '86, ’86. 
606 | Shaw-Stewart,M.H. . .] C, Rent ewshire E.D.’86 . . . . .| Carlton . 1854 
867 | *Sheehan, J.D... . =. =.{ P | Kerry E.D. ’8, 86(unop.).. . a2 6 IS SS 
$68 | *Sheehy,D. ... . P. | Galway S.D. 85-86, 86 (unop.). . .]| . . » - [3844 
669 | *Shei], E...... P, | Athlone ’74-80, Meath ’82-85, Meath | Garrick . . |18sx 
S.D. '85-86, 86 (unop.). 
870 | *Shepherd-Cross, H. . C. | Bolton 85-86, "86. . . 2. « 6 «© + EHIDE 1847 
riton. 
B71 | "Shirley, W.S.; 1¢s, Feb.’88) G.L. vorrs W.R.S., Doncaster D., ’85-86, patios 185 
iberal, 
673 | Sidebotham, J. W. . C. | Cheshire, Hyde D., » « « « »| Carlton . . {1857 
673 | *Sidebottom, T.H. . . C. | Stalybridge ’74-Bo, 85-86, 86 . . Carlton, {1826 
S. Stephen’s. 
674 | *Sidebottom, W. C. | Derbyshire, High Peak D., '8s-86, '86| Carlton . . jr84z 
B75 | * Simon, Sir Jokn ; res. Oct. | G.L. | Dewsbury ’68-86, "86 . . . . . . a cforms 1818 
oT en. 
876 | Sinclair, W. P.. U.L. | Falkirk District 86. . . Devonshire. |1837 
677 | *Smith, A... . C. gee 571 59°65 "66-85, Hertford D.| Carlton . . (r82g 
*Bs- 86 
878 | *Smith, D C. Brighton "85-86, 86. . oe e 6 2 [3896 
578 *Smith, Rt. Hon. W. H. . | C. | Westminster ’68- 85, Strand ’8 -86, ’86| Carlton . . sass 
&80 *Smith, Samuel. .. . | G.L. | Liverpool 82-85, lintshire Feb. to| Reform . . 183 
June ’86, '86 (unop.). 
681 | Smith-Barry,A.H. . . .| C. coe 67-74 (Lib.), asatiagconshire, Travellers’ . (1843 
.o1 Huntingdon D., 
682 | Spencer.J.E. . . . . «| C. | West Bromwich 86. S. Stephen’s./1848 
683 | *Spencer, Hon. C. R.. . «| G.L Neer Bo-8s, Mid D. Bs. Brooks's. . |1857 
684 | *Stack, J. Pp; Kerry N. D. ’85-86, ’86 Danke — 
685 *Stanhope, Right Hon. E. C. Lincolnshire, Mid D 5) Horn- " Carlton, 1840 
castle D. ’85-86, '86 Ginop:) Athenzum, 
686 mela ge Hon. P. J - «|G.L.} Wednesbury ’86 . S. James’s . |1847 
687 | *Stanley, EJ... . .| C. | Somerset W.D. '82- 85, Bridgwater Carlton . . |1826 
D. ’85-86, ’86 (uno 
588 | *Stanley, Sir F. (see La.Stan-| C. | Lancasmre N. D., Bhazkpoot D,, ’86..| Carlton . «| — 
ley of Preston, Peerage) 
589 *Stansfeld, Right Hon. i. G.L. | Halifax ’59-86,’86 . . . =. =. . .| $jReform, [1820 
Athenzeum. 
590 Sete pny: Sir Arthur Cowell-} G.L. |} Carmarthen Dist. ’76-78, 86 . . .| Travellers’ . }1834 
art. 
$91 | "Stevenson, F.S. . . . .|G.L. | Suffolk, N.E. or Eye D., 85-86, 86 .| Devonshire. |1862 
608 | *Stevenson, J.C... G.L. | South Shields ’68- 6, 86 (unop.) . -{ Reform . . |38a5 
593 | *Stewart, M.J.. . . . «| C. | Wigtown Bur ee a Kirkcud-| Carlton . . |r834 
brightshire ’ 5-86, 8 
604 | *Storey,S.. .... .|G.L. | Sunderland ’81-86, Be - « « « «| Devonshire. (1840 
596 | *“Story-Maskelyne, M. N. U.L.| Cricklade ’80-8s, wihie, N. or | Atheneum, |1823 
Cricklade D., 85-86, '8 
606 | *Stuart, J... .. G.L. | Hackney °84-85, Shoreditch, Hoxton; National (1843 
D., '82.86, "82. ; Liberal. 
897 | *“Stuart-Wortley, C.B. . .| C. | Sheffield '80-85, Hallam D., ’85-86,'86| Carlton . .|2851 
888 | “Sullivan, Donal . . . .{ P. | Westmeath S.D. "85:86 "86 eGo: Nat. Liberal. |1338 
@O | *Sullivan,T.D... . . .] P. Weeme Bo8s Coll x Middle }1:837 
"Bs-86, "86 (unop.). bbey 5t., 
u 
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3, ashe Sir G, Shaw-Lefevre, Clerk of Parlts. ; E. Eton and Trin, C. Camb. See biographical 
notice, 
s. Sir M. R. Shaw-Stewart, Bart. ; Eton and Ch. Ch. Oxon. ; D.L. and J.P. Stirlingshire and 
J.P. Renfrewshire. 
Hotel proprietor ; Vice-Pres Jocal branch National peagte; prosecuted for threatening Irish 
Constab. insp., and declining to find bail for good behaviour, sent to prison Nov. '88. 
2s. R, pect) E. Jesuit Seminary Limerick and Paris; in business at Mallow; mp. 
under the Crimes Act ‘airy "88. 
s. late Gen. Sir Justin Shei], £. Ch.Ch.Oxon . . 1... 21 2 we ew ew ew te wt te 
s. T. Cross, J.P., banker, Bolton, assumed the name of Shepherd ’84; £. Harrow and Exeter| 
r Temple ‘76, 
sie cae as hy 3 es Fe ce tate eit Ft ee en UARY. 
s. late J. Sidebotham, J.P., Bowdon, Cheshire ; ZL. Owens C.,Manchester (Mus. Bac. Oxon) ; 
colliery proprietor. 
e. s. late W. Sidebottom, J.P., Hadfield, Cheshire ; Z. Manchester Gram. Sch.; Manchester 
merchant, cotton spinner in Derbyshire and Cheshire, J.P. Derbyshire and Cheshire. 
y. S. late Ww. Sidebottom, Hatewood Lodge, Broadbottom; J.P. Cheshire and Glossop and 
Maj. 4th Cheshire Rifle Vol. 
s. Isaac Simon, Jamaica; L. Univ. C. & Univ. Lond. (LLB. 41); called to ba: Mid. 
Temp. ’42, Ser eant-at-Law ‘64, received a patent of é ecedence "68, knighted ’86. 
s. John Sinclair, The Grove, co Antrim; EF yicen® . Belfast, and Heidelberg; merchant 
and shipowner 1n L’pool and ry Sed J.P. L’pool, memb. Meisey Docks and Harbow: Bd. 
8. ae Abel Smith, Woodhall Park, 
erts. 
s. Alex. Smith; J.P. Brighton, Mayor ’80-81, D.L. City London and Sussex, ob. Nov, 3rd,’86 
See biographical notice . . . 1. 1 6 0 @ eo eo ht tt we tl ll ltl ll 
é.s. J. Smith, J.P., S. Carleton, Porch begitent e: E. Edin. Univ. ; merchant and cotton 
broker, Liverpool, J.P. Liverpool and Kirkcudbrightshire, has becn memb. L’pool City 
Council], Pres. Chamber Commerce ’76-77. 
e.s. late J. H. Smith-Barry, Fota Island, Queenstown; £. Eton and Ch. Ch. Oxon; D.L., 
.P., and High Sheriff Cork Co., J.P. Cheshire and Iligh Sheriff ’73, Vice Pres. Irish 
yal and Patriotic Union, Chm. Cork Defence Union. 
y.3. late J. Spencer, W. Bromwich; retired merchant, Mid. pene 8s chose Oxford Circunt. 
y.8. late Ear] Spencer, and heir-presump. to present Earl his A.- ; L. Harrow and Trin. C. 
amb.; DL, 1P Nor thamptonshire, Pai liamentary G1oom-in-Waiting Jan. to July ’86. 
Draper, Listowe ; farmer, president Listowel branch Nat League ..... .. 2. 
2s. sth Earl Stanhope; £ Harrow & Ch. Ch. Ox. (B.A. 62, M.A.’6s), Fell. All Souls’ 62 ; 
In. Temp. ’65, Parl. Sec. Bd. Trade’z5 78, U -Sec. India 78-80, V -Pres. Counc. on Ed. June 
to Aug.’8s, Pres. Bd. Trade Aug. ’85 to Jan.’86, Col. Sec. Aug. ’86 to Jan.’87, War Sec. Jan.’87 
4s. 5th Earl Stanhope; R.N. ’62-65, 15 a civil engineer, but does not now practise... . 
s. E. Stanley, Cross Hall, Lancs ; E. Ch. Ch. Oxon. (B.A. ’49, M.A. ’52); D.L. Lancashire, 
J.P. Somersetshire, Sheriff ’80. 
y. 8. r4th Earl of Derby; Z. Eton 


s. late J. Stansfeld, Judge of Halifax County Court; E. Univer. C. Lond.; In. Temp. “49, 
Ld. of Admiralty °63-64, Und. Sec. India '66, Ld. of Tieasury 68-69, Pres. Poor Law Bd. 
Mar. to Aug. ’71, Pres. Local Govt. Bd. 71-74, and Mar. to {2 86. 

s. Sir J. Cowell-Stepney, M.P.; EZ. Eton; Foreign Office clerk ’52-73, accompanied E. of 
Clarendon on special mission to coronation of King of Prussia ’61, Te. Carmarthenshire, 
High Sheriff ’84. ; 

s. late Sir W. Stevenson, Gov. of Mauritius; £. Harrow and Balliol C. Oxon 

s. late J. Stevenson, Glasgow merch. ; £. Univ. Glasgow ; chemical manufacturer, 5. Shields, 
Chm. Tyne Improvement Commissioners, late Lt.-Col. comdt. 3rd Durham Art. Vol. 

e. s. M. S. Stewart, Southwick ; Ch Ch. Oxon. (B.A. ’58); In. Temp. ’62, D.L. and J.P. 
Kirkcudbrightshire, J.P. Wigtownshire, Lt.-Col Ayr and Galloway Art. Vol. 

s. R. Storey, Whitburn, Durham; E. Training C. Durham; newspaper proprietor, Alderm. 
Sunderland, has been thrice Mayor. 

¢. 8. late A. Story-Maskelyne, Swindon, g.s. Dr, Maskelyne, Astron. Royal; £. Wadham 
C. Oxon. (M.A.) ; Prof. Myneralogy Univ. Oxon.’s6, Keeper Man. Dep. Brit. Museum 57-60, 


Fteanw — an Pot YY aw 


erts; E. Trin. C. Camb, B.A.; extensive landowner 


scientific questions. LL.D. St. Andrews. 

28. Rt. Hon. J. Stuart-Wortley, Q.C., Recorder of Lond., Sol.-Gen.; E. Rugh and Ball. 
C. Oxon; In. Temp. ‘76, sec. Royal Commn. Sale of Benefices '79-'80, Und.-Sec, Home 
pert: "85-86, reapp. Aug. '86. ; ; 

Fed. See Deb ne Dene ee Pablior aid gropricior of Nation, Young 

«8. iate D. i in; £. .¢ editor roprietor o ' 
Ireland, and Dublin Weekly News, meme, Dublin Corp., Lor il °86, re-elected for ’87. 
Imprisoned under the Crimes Act Sept. ’87. 
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No Name. T | Past and Present Constituencies poe 5 
By, 

600 | Summers, W . GL | Stalybridge ’80-85, Huddersfield 86 | Reform 1853 

601 | Sutherland, A GL, | Sutherlandshire 86 : Nat Liberal {1843 

603 *Sutherland, UL | Greenock 84 86, 86 Reform 1834 

603 | Swetenham, E C | Carnarvon District 86 Carlton 1822 

604 | *Svinburne, Sir J , Bart GL | Staffordshire, Lichfield D , 85 86, 86 | Brooks s 1831 

606 | *Taibot,C R M U L |Glamorganshire 30-85, Mid D 85 | Travellers |1803 
86, 86 (unop ) 

008 | *Ialbot, J G C |W Kent#®68 78, Oxford Untversity | Carlton 1835 
78 86, 86 

607 | *Tanner, Dr C K D $P | Cork, Mid D, 85 86, 86 (unop ) 78 Ebur y, 1850 

treet, 
606 | Taplng, T K C Fair heron S or Harborough | Carlton 1855 
8 
609 | *Taylor, I UL | Norfolk SD 8s 86, 86 Reform 1845 
610 stample Su R, Bart,! C | Worceste:shire S or Fvesham D,| Carlton, {1826 
GCSI,CIEL 85 86 86 Atheneum 

@11 | Theobald, J C | Essex, S or Romford D, 86 Jun Carlton |1829 

618 | *Thomas, A GL |Glimorgan ED 85 86 86 (unop ) Devonshire 

613 | Thorburn, W UI | Peebles and Selkirk shires 86 Devonshire /|1842 

614 | *Tollemache, H J C {West Cheshire 8185 Cheshire Carlton [1846 
lddisbury D 85 86 86 

616 | *Tomlinson, W E M C |Preston 8286 86 Carlton 1838 

616 | *Zottenkam, A J C ee, aa 80 85, Winchester 85 | Carlton 1838 

617 | Townsend, F C | Wai wiealirs, Stratford on Avon | Carlton 1823 

618 | "Trotter, H J C |Colchester 85 86, 86 Carlton 1840 

619 | *Tuite, J P | Westmeath ND 85 8, 86 (unop ) 1849 

680 | *Tyler, Sir H W © | Harwich 80-85, Great Yarmouth 85 | Carlton 1827 
86 86 

681 | Tyssen Amherst, W H C {Norfolk WD 80-85, 86 CarJton 1835 

6a8 | Verdin, R UL | Cheshire Northwich D, 1835 

688 | Vernon, Hon G R UL |AyrshireSD 86 Tiavellers /1835 

6M | *Villiers, Rt Hon C P U L | Wolverhampton 3586 86(unop) | Reform 1802 

685 | *Vincent,C E H,CB Sheffield, Central D , 85 86 Carlton 1849 

696 | *Vivian, Sir H H L JT ne 5257, Glamorganshire 57 85,| Athenzum |1821 

Swinsea Dist 85 86, 86 (unop ) 

687 | Waddy,S D GL | Barnstaple 74-9 Sheffield 79 80 Edin National [1830 
82 85, Lincolnshire, Brigg D , 86 Liberal 

688 | Wallace, R GL | Edinburgh ED 86 Reform 1831 

G29 | “Walrond, Lt Col W H C |F Devon et Tiverton D, 85 86 Carlton, {1849 
86 (unop Guards 

638 | “Walsh, Hon A H J C Radnorshire 85 86, 86 Carlton 1859 

621 | “Wardle GL | Derbyshire S DB 85 86 86 National {1832 

633 *Waring, Colonel T C |Down ND 85 86, 86 Carlton 1838 

633 paisley GL | Monmouthshire W D 8s 86, 86 1842 

84 | “Watkin, rk Ww, » Bart UL Panes 64 68, Hythe 7486, 86| Reform 1819 

85 | *Wataon, J Cc Shrewsbury 85 86, 86 Carlton 1817 

688 | *Weaison, 7 . » {GL | Derbyshire, Ikeston D, 85 86, '86 . — 

€27 | “Watt, H . « |GL | Glasgow, Camlachie D,’8s 8, 86 || Nat Liberal 11846 
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Biographical 


s late J Summers, iron merchant, Stalybridge , E Lond Univ, U 
BA Oxon, and Gold Medallist , Lincoln : Inn, 81, Gov Vict Uae Gaecoaee mane 
Nee sath mapa aie cow ear ee in 7 and oe subsequent years 
s Ro utherlan rdeen niv of Aberdeen , D 
Dirge Suez Canal Co, DL City London ne, Be Brsscatee€ Ones, totems 
8 wetenham, Somerford Booths Ha eshire, EF B O 
, Q é fo, ; i Benbi shire - a ; rasenoseC Oxon, Lincoln s Inn 
s late winburne rt urmah campaign dR 
: ee on J B Northumberland, High Sheriff 66 pene weet Mee cee eee, 
s late t, Margam arrow and Orie] C Oxon, LL Glamorgansh ,k RS 
F LS, Direc G WR Co » has been M P uninterruptedly since 30, and 1s ‘ father ofthe 
House of Commons, declined a peerage 69 
s lateHon J C Talbot,OC , Ch Ch Oxon (MA 60,Hon DCL _ 78), Chanman 
West Kent Quarter Sessions since 67, Par] Sec Board of Trade 78 80, Vice Chm Met 
‘evs eaag tp fe {S Q Coll Cork £ 
s Dr Tanner, Professor of Surg , 0 or ueen s C, Cork, BA , Univs Paris 
Leipsig. and Berhn,M A,M B and Ch Queens Yee LRCSI,Conserv River Les 
s T Ta teehee Street, EC , & Irin C Camb (MA and LL M), In Temp 80, 


gs oe aphng 2 Co eae gens 
35 late aylor, Starston, Norfo niv C London, bre Diss, Norf 
Norfolk, Capt 4th Vol Batt ‘Norfolk Regt , brewe1, Diss, Norfolk, J P 


s late R Temple, J] P Wore , LZ Rugby and Haileybury, Bengal CS 47 Fin Min wm 
Govt of India 68 73, Lt Gov Beng 7477,Gov Bomb 77 80, c: Bait 76, Vice Chm 
London Sch Bd, |] Wore, DCL Oxon, LLD Camb. or 

s late J Theobald, J] P , Hyde Abbey, Winchester, Z Trin C Ox , extensive Jandownei 
in Essex, lord of manor of Grays Thariockh 

Mercht Cardiff and Mayor 82 J P Cardiffand Glamorgan, memb CouncilS Wales Umv C 

s late W Thorburn, Peebles £ Musselburgh Sch woollen manufr ,J P forco Peebles 

es W Tollemache Do:fold Hall Nantwich £ Eton and Ch Ch Oxon, BA 70, JP 
Cheshire, Major in E of Chester’s Yeomanry 

e s jate T Tomlinson, HeyshimHo Lancs , £ Ch Ch Oxon MA 62 InnerTemp 65 

e s late N L [Lottenham, Glentaine, Inniskillen £ Eton, Rifle Brig 54 Capt 58,ret 61, 
DL and J P Leitrim, High Sheriff 66, J] P Fetmanagh and Cavan , ob Dec sth, 87 

2s Rev L Jj Townsend, JF Harrow and Trin C Camb, J P Wore , JP and DL 
Warwickshire, k I S, author of papers on botanical subjects 

s Lt Col W Trotter £ Orel C Oxon MA 63 In Temp 64 DL and J P Durham, 
Dir NB andGE Railway Cos Lt Col Durham Light Infantry 

3 lateJ Tuite, 2 S MatysC Mullingar wtchmkr Chm Mullingai Town Comrs since 8: 

+s late} C Lyler, £ Roy Mil Acad Wool RE 4q Capt '53 ret 67, Bd of Trade 
Insp 1} Ws 53 7o, Chef Insp 70-77 Chm Grand Trunk Railway, Canada, Direc GER 

e s late G r Amhurst Didlington House, Norfolk, £ Ftonand Ch Ch Oxon, J P 
Westminster, Norfolk, Middx D1 Middx assumed nime Amherst by 1oyal licence 

: late J Verdin, Winsford, ) P Cheshire ob July esth, 87 

» s late Lord Lyveden, L “Hantow JP Ayishne Foreign Office 55 59, attached to Sir 
H Buiwei s special mission to Danubian Provinces 56-57 
s lateHon G Villiers F Camb,MA 2 udge Adv ¢ 
(with seat in Cibt 59 66), DL Hertford, took a leading pz 
late Rev Sir F Vincent, Bart Canon of Chichester bite Bhs omelet tei ees . 
Sandhurst Lt Col Quecns Westminster Vol In Temp 76, Director Criminal Invest 
gations 78 84, author works on law of libel, volunteers, police, etc , J P, Middx 

e s late ] H Vivian Singleton, Swansea J Fton and Trin C Camb , DL tet P 
Glamorgan, late Col 4th Glamorgan Rifle Vol voted against the second reading ot the 
Home Rule Bill, but now generally votes with the Opposition on qoeaom of Irish policy 

s Dr Waddy, tormerly Principal Wesley C Sheffield £ WesleyC Sheffield (B A Lond 
Pai Temp 58,QC 74 Bencher 76 Dunec Star Life Assur Soc 

8 


allace, Culross, Perthshire, £ Univs Ldin and S Andrews, formerly minister at 
ld Grey Friars and editot Scotsman, Examine: in PhilosophyS Andrews, Prof Church 
History Edin Univ, Mid Temp 83 
e s Sir] Walrond Waliond,Bart , Bradfield Devon, £ Eton, Gren Gds 69, Capt 71, ret 
72,18 Lt Col ist DevonR V DL &JP Devon a Jun Id of Treas 85 86,reap Aug 86 
e s and Lord Ormathwaite, Z Eton, Lieut in rst Life Guards, J P Radnorshire 
a late F Wardle Salt &Co brewers, Burton,] P & DL Staffs & Derbysh ,Aldn Burton 
es late Major H Wamnng, £ Trin C Dub, Insh bar 52,DL & JP Down Co, High 
Sheriff 68, J P Armagh, Lt Col comdt Roy S Down Militia : 
s E Warmington, Colchester, £ Univ C Sch Lond ,In Temp 69 QC 8a, Bencher 85 | 
s late A Wat ny] P ,J P Kent, Lancs & Cheshire, D L Tower Hamlets, H Shff Chesh , 
go, Chm SE, Metr,andM S &L Railway Cos, has written political apg cipal 
s late J Watson, Edgbaston, merchant at Liverpool and Birmingham, J P orcester- | 
shire, Shropshire, and Staffordshire | 
J P. Rochdale, Chairman Rochdale School Board, 05 Mar 7th, '87 
8 Watt, JP Ayrshire, 2 Univ Geneva Chm Maxim Weston Elect Co , recd for 
comm! services in connection with Venezuela Grand Cross Order Simon Bolivar | 
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No. Name. E Past and Present Constituencies. pred 5 
4, . 
698 | “Wayman, T. .. . . «|G.L.| Yorkshire, West Riding North, } Nat. Liberal, |1833 
Elland D., Ly Ae "86 (unop.). Reform 
639 | Webster, R.G. .. . .| C. | St. Pancras E.D.’86 . . . . . -|Carlton . . ix8es 
640 | *Webster, SirR. E. . . .| C. | Launceston June to Nov. ’8s, Isle of| Carlton, {1842 
: Wight '85-86, 86. Atheneum. 
@42 | *West, Colonel Cornwallis. | U.L. espe ara W. or Maas of Clwyd | Devonshire. j|1835 
., 85-86, ‘86 (unop.). 
642 | Weymouth, Lord. .. .| C. Somersetshure, rome D.,’86. . . Ceriten and |186a 
ite’s., 
@3 {| Wharton, J.L.. . . . «| C. | Yorkshire W.R.E., Ripon D., 86 .| Carlton . . {1837 
644 | “Whitbread, S.. . . . .|G.L.] Bedford ’52-86, 86 . . . -| Brooks’s. . 11830 
645 | *White, J. B..... . | C. | Gravesend "85-86, 86 . eo} ee 8 ee 13847 
646 | *Whitley, E,. . . . . «| C. | Liverpool ’80-85, Everton D. ’85-86,| Carlton . . |1825 
"86 fines): 
647 | Whitmore, C. A... . .}| C. | Chelsea ’86. a PS ee ee a BS 
“Wiggin, H.. .. . . .|U.L.] E. Staffordshire 80-85, Handsworth | Reform . . |1824 
D. ’85-86, ’86 (unop.). 
649 | *Will, J. Shitess . . . .|G.L. | Montrose Group 85-86, 86 . . . .| Reform . . {1840 
650 | *Williams, A.J. . . . .|G.L.|Glamorganshie S.D. 85-86, '86 . .| Reform, [1836 
Nat. Liberal. 
€61 | “Williams, J.P. . . . .|U.L.| Birmingham S.D. '85-86, ’86. . . .| Devonshire. j1840 
658 | Willhamson, J... . . .|G.L. | Lancashire N., Lancaster D., ’86. .| Nat. Liberal {1844 
658 | Williamson, 5S... . . .|G.L. Stews Dist.’80-85, Kilmarnock | Reform . . |1827 
ist. 86. 
654 | *Wilson,C.H. . . . . .|G.L.| Hull '74-85, W.D. 85-86, ’86 . . .| Reform, {1833 
Bachelors’. 
655 | *Wilgon, I. . . . . . «| GL. | Middlesbrough ’78-86, ’86 (unop.) .| Reform . . {1822 
656 | Wilson, SirS.. . . . .| C. | Portsmouth ’86 . » . . «|Carilton ., . [1832 
687 | $*Wilson, Henry J. . . .{| G.L.| Yorks, Holmfirth D., ’85-86, °86 . .| Osgatho 18 
a ce Hills Sheffld| 
658 | “Winn, Hon. R. . . . «| C. | Pontefract '85-86,’86 . . . . . .|Cariton . . |s857 
659 | *Winterbotham, A.B. . .|G.L.| Gloucestershire, E. 01 Cirencester | Devonshire, |1839 
D., ’85-86, ’86 (unop.). 
*Wodehouse, E.R. . . .| U.L.| Bath 80-86, '86 . . . . . . . «| Travellers’. [1835 
661 | *Wolmer, Viscount . . .j| U.L.| Hants, E. or Petersfield D., ’85-86,’86 | White’s . . |x859 
O68 | Wood,N.. ... . . .{ C. | Durham, Houghton-le-Spring D.,’86 | Carlton . . |z832 
663 | *Woodall, W. . . . . .|G.L.| Stoke ’80-85, Hanley °85-86, 86 . . ae le 1832 
at. Liberal, 
G64 | “Woodhead, J... .. ./GL. bal ary een Spen Valley D.,|. . . . » {1824 
; S : : 
O65 | *Wright,C. . ... . .{G.L. Lancs., S.W. Leigh D., 85-86, ’86 .| Tyldesley . |x8x0 
06 | Wright,H.S.... . .| C. | NottinghamS.D.°86 2... . w]e. ef w | rB3y 
867 | *Wroughton, P.. . . . .| C. | Berks ’76-85, Abingdon D. ’8s-86, 86. | Carlton . . {1846 
006 | *Yeo, F.A. . « « « . «| G.L.| Glamorgan, Gower D., ’85-86, 86 .| Devonshire. |r832 
000) Yerburgh,R.A.... .| C. |Chester’86. . . ... =... .{ Carlton . . [2853 
6% | *Young,C.E.B. . . . .| C. | Christchurch '85-86, ’86 . 


~ « »« «| Ox. & Camb. jr8s0 
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Biographical. No. 


s. late W. H. Wayman, Halifax; Gov. Crossley Orphan Home, J.P., Mayor Halifax '72-74 


s.late R. Webster, advocate, Montrose; £. Trin. C. Camb. (LL.B. '68) ; In. Temp. 69, )*: 

. Middix., memb. Metrop. Bd. Works; author of ‘‘The Trade ot the World,” “ Che Law 
reinengk to Canals,” etc. 

as. late T. Webster, Q.C.; Z. King’s C. Sch., Trin. C. Camb. ; Q.C. ’78, Att.-Gen. ’85-6, re- 
app. 86, Gov. Charterhouse. See biographical notice. 

2s. late F, R. West; £. Eton; barrister, does not practise; Lt.-Col. rst Vol. Batt. Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers, L L. Denbighshire. 

é. 8 4th borg bes of Bath; £. Eton and Balliol C. Oxon ; Lt. Wilts Yeo. Cav., was assist. sec. 
late Earl Iddesleigh Aug. ’86 to Jan. ‘82, sec. to Mr Goschen Feb. "87. 

s. J. T. Wharton, Dryburn, Durham; £. Eton and Trin. C. Camb.; In. Temp. ‘62, D.L., 

m. Quarter Sessions Durham, }P. West Riding Yorks. 

s. late S.C. Whitbread; £. [rin. C. Camb. ; D.L. Beds, a Ld. of the Admiralty ‘59-63... 

2s. J B. White, Swanscombe; £. Blackheath Prop. Sch.; Direc. J. Bazley White Bros. 
(Ld.), cement manufactureis. 


s. late J. Whitley, Liverpool, solicitor ; £. Rugby; solicitor ’49, Pres. L'pool Law Soc. 

’97-78, J.P. L’pool, Mayor ’68. 

e. s. late C. S. Whitmore, Q C.; EZ. Eton and Balliol C. Oxon; Fellow All Souls’ ’74, Mid. 
Temp. ’76, appointed assistant private sec. Home Sec. Aug. 86, 

s. late W. Wig in, Cheadle; D.L. and J.P. Staffs, J.P. Wore and Biumingham, Mayor ’6s, 
Direc. Muntz’s Metal Co. and M.R. Co. 


s. late J. Will, Jamaica; £. kdin. Univ., King’s C. Lond.; Mid Lemp.’64, Q.C.'83; author 
of several legal works. 
s. J. M. Williams, Bridgend; In. Temp. ’67, hon. sec. Law Amendment Soc. and Legal 
uc. Assoc., one of founders Nat. Lib. Club, 1s sec. Accidents 1n Mincs Commission. 

s. late J. Williams, Worcester; ZL. Edgbaston Prop. Sch.; J.P. Bham, Town Councillor 
*a7, Chm. Finance Committee '79, Alderman ’83, was hon. sec. Nat."Liberal Federation. 
s. late J. Williamson, Parkfield, Lancaster ; E Royal Gram. Sch., Lancaster; manufac- 

turer, D.L., J.P. Lancs. and Lancaster, High Sheriff Lancs. ’85. 

e. 8. late A. Williamson, Anstruther; £. St. Andrews; Balfour, Williamson & Co., ship- 
owners, V.-Pres. L’pool Chamb. Comm., J.P. Cheshire; autho: pamphlets on currency. 
s. late T. Wilson, Hull; £. Kingston C. Hull; Wilson, Sons & Co., shipowne1s; was 

Sheriff of Hull. 
s. late I. Wilson, Kendal; £. Tottenham Sch.; partner Tees Engine Works, 1ronmaster, 
.P. N. Riding and Durham. 
s. 5. Wilson, co. Antrim; extensive landowner Australia, was twice elected Legislative 
Assembly and Upper House, Victoria, knighted for se: vices to Colony ; D L. Middlesex. 
s. late W. Wilson Sherwood Hall, Mansiield ; ZL. Univ. C. Lond.; paitner Sheffield 
Smelting Co., J.P. Sheffield, memb. Sheffield School Boa: d since ’76, Chairman in ’85. 
e. s. Ld. St. Oswald; £. Eton, Coldst. Guards ’79, ser ved 1n Soudan, J.P. W. Riding Yorks, 
s. Lindsey Winterbotham, Stroud; £. Amersham Hall Sch.; woollen manfacturer, J P. 
Gloucestershire; formerly a u.L, and voted against the Home Rule Bull, but 19 1n 
favour of Mr Gladstone s In»h policy as subsequently declared. 
s. Sir P. E. Wodehouse, G.C.S.I.; £. Eton and Balliol C. Oxon.; Linc. [nn ’61, private 
sec. E. Kimberley '64-66, and ’68-74. 
e. 8. E. Selborne; £. Univ. C. Oxon. Fe S. Hants, Capt. 3rd Battn. Hants Regt., was 
rivate sec. to Mr. Childers 82-84, and to Ld Selborne °84-8s5. 
s. N. Wood, J.P., Hetton, Durham; £. Repton Sch.; Coal owner, D.L. and J.P. Durham. 
poticry Sane Chm. a Colhery Co., J.P. Staffs, Chm. Burslem Sch. Bd., was 
memb. Roy. Commn. Technical Instruction, Surveyor-Gen. Ordnance Feb. to July ’86. 
s.G. Woodhead, Holmfirth; newspaper proprio and editor, formerly woollen manu- 
facturer, memb. Huddersfield Town Council, Alderman, has been twice Mayor. 

Cotton ope Chm. Tyldesley Sch. Bd., J.P. Lancs. . . . . . - | - bent yr ala at 

3 s. late 1.C. Wis ht, Mapperley, Notts; £. Trin, C. Camb.; In. Temp. ’65, became banker, 
retd.’78, has published translation of Home. 

e. 8. late P. Wecuenion Ibstone House, Bucks; £.Ch, Ch. Oxon, B.A. 68; formerly Major 
Berks Yeo., D.L. d J.P. Berks. 

s.late T. Yeo, Bideford; £. Bideford; Chm. Swansea Harbour Trust ’78-86, Direc. Swansea 
Bank, Mayor "74 and em a Glamorganshire; died March ’88. . 

3 8. Rev. R. Yerburgh; Z. Univ. C. Oxon; Mid. Temp.’80, rivate sec. Patronage Sec. Treas. 
85-86, now hon. private sec. in Commons to rst Lord of Treasury. 

¢. 8. late C. B. Young; £. Eton and Trin. C. Camb.; In. Temp. ’76 
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No, 


ects, || SS teense eR AN PC 


mom nm 


oD BID 


il 


13 
14 


15 
16 


17 
18 


19 


al 


8 8% & 


Name. 


Aird, John ..... 
Allsopp, Alfred Percy .. 
Ballantine, Wm. Henry W. 
Baring, T. C. e a e e e 
*Bigwood, J... ..-. . 
Bolitho, Thos. Bedford . 
Bruce, Gainsford . . . . 
*Brunner, Jno Tomlinson 
Carmarthen, Marquis of . 


Causton, Richard Knight . 


Cross, William Henry . 
Darling, Charles John . 
Derung, Moir Tod Stor- 


mont 
Dickson, Thomas Alexander 


Evans, F.H. .. . 
Evershed, Sydney . 


Fellowes, Ailwyn Edward 


F irth, J oseph Forth Bottom- 
ey. 


Fitzgerald, James. 


Fitzwilliam, Hon. William 
Henry Wentworth. 


*Foster, Sir Walter B. . 
*Goschen, Rt. Hon. G. J. 


Granby, Marquisof.. . 


“Healy, Timothy Michael . 


Hoare, Edward Brodie. 


Jarvis, A.W. . . 2 es 
jefreys, - F. Parner 
Kilbride, Dene 


Leamy, Edmund... . 






















MEMBERS RETURNED SINCE 
See also 

~ s 

E Past and Preset Constituencies. eee, ‘ 

C. | Paddington N., July ’87 . .| 24, Hyde Pk. /1838 

errace. 

C. | Taunton April’87 .. . . « -| Jun. Carlton,}186r 

G.L. roe JULY G7. ser ek aim 0, Sap A a ce ‘ [1847 

C. | Essex, 3. D., '74-85, City of London . 11183 
July ’87. 

C. | Finsbury E.D. '85-86; Middlesex, | Carlton . . (1839 

_Brentford D., Dec. ’86. 
U.L. | Cornwall, St. Ives D., July ’87__. » «+ » {1835 

C. | Finsbury, Holborn D., Nov. ’88 . .|. . . . ./1834 

G.L. | Chester, Northwich D., ‘85-6, and | Devonshire, |1842 
ug. 87. Nat. Liberal. 

C. | Lambeth, Brixton D., July 87. - + » « « [2862 

G.L. | Colchester ’80-5; Southwark (West) | Clanricarde |1843 
Feb. ’88, Gardens, 
Bayswater. 

C. | Liverpool (West Derby D.) Aug. 88 |Carlton Club./1856 

C. | Deptford Feb. ’88 GrosvenorRd'1849 

imlico. 

C, | Edinburgh and St. Andrews Univ. |Gt. Stuart St.,i1844 
Nov. ’88. Edinburgh. 

P. | Dungannon ’74-80, and co. Tyrone Milltown Elo., 1833 
81-5 (as a _ Liberal); Dublin (St.| co. Tyrone. 
Stephen’s Green Div.) May 88 (as 
a Parnellite). 

G.L. Snes May'88 ..... rs 
G.L. | Staffordshire, Burton D., Aug. ’86 . » . » {t825 


ULL. 


G.L. 
U.L. 


Hunts, N. or Ramsey D., Aug. ’87 . | Honingham, !1855 
Norwich. 


Chelsea "80-5; Dundee Feb. ’88 . {1842 





Ge ae kt at HS Ad he See ok Arundel 
_ Ug. Balham. 
Wicklow co. (L.) ’68-74, West Riding] The Lodge, |1840 
S. Div. 80-85, Yorkshire W.R., S. Malton, 
(Doncaster Div.), Feb. ’88. Yorkshire. 
Chester Cit 85-6, Derbyshire, Ifk-| Nat. Lib. {1840 
eston D., March ‘87, 


City of London °63-'80, Ripon ‘80-5, | Athenseum, [1831 


kdinburgh E.D. '85-6, St. George, | City Liberal. 
Hanover Sq., Feb. '87. 
Leicestershire (Melton Div.) Mar. ’88 o . © [8852 
Wexford ’80to July '83, Monaghan > « « « [1855 


yuly 83-5, Londonderry S.D. ’85-6, 
ongford N.D., Feb. ’87. 
Hampstead Feb. ’88 . . . - | Queen’s Gate! 1841 
Gardens, 


Kensington. 


King’s Lynn 86. . . 2. 1 eo Carlton, [2855 
Hants, N. or Basingstoke D.,July ’8 "Cina 
‘ gin eD.,Ju ‘ ‘ 
Sigg SDs Feb ae 
Kerry, South, Sept. "87 e . e e@ . . * @* 8 1848 


Sligo (South Div.) July 88. . . 


of 
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THE GENERAL ELECTION. 
Elections, Bye. 


Biographical. 


s. J. Aird, contractor; Lucas and Aird, contiactors . . . 


7 8. 1st Ld. Hindips £. Eton and Trin. Camb. ; aA HBORP and Sons — a 

e. s. late Serjt. Ballantine; £. Trin. Hall Camb. (LL.B.'70) ; In. Temp. ‘71, S.E. Circuit . 

e. s. late Bp. of Gloucester & B1istol, and Bp. of Durham, n. rst L. Northbrook ; £. Harrow 
and Wadham, Oxon (scholar of Wadham, and Fellow Brasenose, M.A. 's55); Baring 
Bros. ; J.P., D.L. Essex , author 

s. J. Bigwood, £. 5S. John’s Camb.; memb. Champion & Co.. . . . 1. 1 1 eo 

E. Harrow; banker Penzance, J.P. Cornwall, High Sheriff "84. . ... , 

e.s. J. C. Bruce; called to the bar ’59, QC., Recorder of Bradford since’77 . . . . . 

s. Rev. J. Brunner, Zuiich, proprietor alkali works, Northwich, J.P. Cheshire ; member 
Council Liverpool University. 

e.s. D. of Leeds; £. Eton and Camb., J.P. N. Riding Yorks. ; 2nd Lt. Yorks. Hussars ‘8: ; 
unpaid private sec. to Sir H. Holland, Colonial Sec., retired Jan '88 

end 4 Jate Sir Joseph Causton, w ‘71 Selina Mary, @ Sit Thomas Chambers, Q.C., 
Recorder of London, member of the firm of Messrs Causton & Sons, wholesale printers 
and stationers, of ares and Southwark St , anda Commer. of Lieutenancy for Lond. 

e.s. Viscount Cross, £. Rugby, and Univ Coll. Oxtord (B.A. '79), Bar. Inn. Temp. ’82; 
m.'82, Mary, d. late W Lewthwaitc. 

e. s. late Charles Darling, of Langham Hall, near Dedham, Essex; Z. privately; called 
bar Inn. Tcmp. "74, and joined Oxford Circuit, QO C. 65; twice unsuccessfully contested 
Hackney S Division 

y + late f S Darling, WS, of Lednathie, Forfarsh ; £. Gramma Sch., Kelso, and 
Eainburgh Univ , called Scottish bar 67, app. Sol Gen. for Scotland Oct. ’88. 

s late James Dickson, of Dungannon, co Ty:one, £& public sch. Dungannon; a linen 
manufacturer and meichant Dungannon and Belfast, J P. co. Tyrone, formerly a 


Liberal. 


Deputy chaarman Union Steamship Co . . sia. Fic Ser ace ~Sah. fae cee wht Ot te, tee, Sele ee Gy 
S. ; Evershed, late of Albury, near Guildford, brewe1, Burton on-Tient, Aldm., twice 


Mayor, memb. Endowed Schools Governors. 


y. S. 1st Lord de Ramsey, and J. of picsent peer, Capt 3rd Batt Norfolk Militia Regt.; J.P. 


Norfolk and Huntingdon. 

B, o:. Huddersfield, family belong to Soc of Fricnds; grad LL B. Lond. '75, called bar 
Mid Temp ’66, joined NE Circuit, author ‘‘Municipal Lond , or, Lond. Govt. ag it 18 
and Lond Govt as it ought to be ,” has actcd for some years as Pres Muni. Ref. League 


Member Royal Collcge of Surgeons since 76 


é. surviving $s. of Earl Fitzwilham, Z Lton and [Irin. Coll. Cambs ; DL. co. Wicklow; 
late Hon. Major West Yorks. Yeo. Cav., mw: ’77 Lady Mary Butler, ¢. d. late and sister 
present Lord Ormonde 

Drogheda Gram. Sch and Dublin, F.R.C.P. ’60, M.D. E:langen, Pres. Council Brit. Med. 
Assn., Sen. Prof. Med. Queen’s Coll. Bham, J.P. Warwicksh., T.C. B’ham. ; author. 

s. William Henry Goschen. (See biogiaphical notice) . . . 2. 1. - 2 eo eo ew et 


rivate secretary to the Marquis of Salisbury, » ‘82 Maiion Margare 
ol. the Hon. Charles Hugh Lindsay, C.B., as. of the 24th Ear! of Crawford. 
s. Maurice Healy, Bantry. (See biographical notice) . ere oe eee 


e. s. late Rev. Edward Hoare, of Tunbridge Wells, Hon. Canon of Canterbury Cathedral, 
by his m. with Maria Eliza, d. of Sir Benj. Brodie, the eminent surgeon; £. lunbridge 
Sch. and Trin. Coll. Camb. ; formerly a partner 1n the banking firm of Messrs. Barnetts, 
Hoare & Co., and now a director of Liloyd’s, Burnett's and Bosanquet’s Banking Co.; 
m.'68 d. of Rear Ad. Sir W. E. Parry, the Arctic explorer. 

s. Sir Lewis Jarvis, Middleton Towers, Lynn; £. Harrow; J.P. Norfolk... . . 


s. late Lt. A. Jeffreys, R.N.; £. Ch. Ch. Oxon; In, Temp. '72, J.P. Hants ..... 

s. Thomas Kilbride; E. Clongowes Wood Coll., Co. Kildare; was a tenant farmer under 
the Marquis of Lansdowne. 

Barrister-at-Law e e e * e s a ° e e ° e e e . e * e . 6 e s e e e e s e 
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c 
& . : Club or j 
No. Name. ‘| Past and Present Constituencies. Residence 5 
Av e 
81| Legh, T.W. ... . «| C. | LancashireS.W.,NewtonD.,Aug.’86. | White’s. . [1857 
38 yn Lord Walter C. | Sussex (Chichester Div.) March ’88 ; - « (1865 
rdon. 
$8 | “Lewis, Sir Charles E. . .| C. | Antrim, N.D., Feb.’87_....~. : — 
8 | Lowther, Rt. Hon. James.| C. | York City ’65-80, N. Lincolnshire P « |2840 
fae ent (Isle of Thanet Div.) 
une ‘88. 
35 | M‘Arthur, William A. G.L. | Cornwall, Mid or St. Austell D., May -l— 
"87. 
36 | Mac Neill, J. G. Swift P. | Donegal S. Feb. ’87 - - « «|Nat. Liberal. |/1849 
87 | Madden,Dodgson Hamilton| C. | Dublin University July ’87; re- Carlton. |1840 
elected Jan. ’88. 
38 | Maple, John Blundell . C. | Camberwell, Dulwich D , Dec. ’87 . eartoni 1845 
t. Stephen’s. 
88 | Mattinson, Miles Walke: .| C. | Liverpool (Walton Div.) Feb. ’88. .| . . ? . « |rB54 
40 | Morgan, William Pritchard] G.L. | Merthyr Tydfil Oct. ’88 1844 
41 | Moss, Richard. ‘28 C. | Winchester ’80-s5, re-elect. Jan ‘88 . Cailton. [1823 
42 Munro-Ferguson, R.C .|G.L.! Ross and Cromarty '84-85; Leith | Brooks’s. . {1860 
District Aug ’86. 
43} Neville, Ralph . -|GL | Liverpool, Exchange D., Jan. ’87. Nat. Liberal.}1848 
#4 | *O’Brien, Wham. . . p, | Mallow 83 solyrone S.D.’85-6,Cork, » + [1852 
.E D, May °87. 
45 | sO’Gorman Mahon, The P. | Clare "30-1, Ennic 47-52, Clare '79 85, | St. George’s.|1802 
Carlow Co. Aug. ’87 or 
1803 
#4 | Oldroyd, Maik. . . . .|G.L | Dewsbury, Nov. ’88 . . i ae oN eee 
47| O'Kecfe, F. A... , P. | Limerich City, April "88... ww]. we ee J 
48 | Philipps, John Wynford G.L. | Lanarkshire (Mid Div.) April 88. . |Mid. Temple.j1860 
49 Randell, David . . . .{G.L. | Glamorgansh. (Gower Div) Mar.’88} . . .. .«|— 
560 | Ridley, Sir M. W., Bait. .| C. | North Northumberland ’68-85; Lan-| Carlton . . |r842 
cashie, Blackpool D., Aug. '86. 
61 Robertson, Sir W. lindal. | C. | Brighton, Nov. ’86 . St. Stephen’s|18a5 
68 {| Samuelson, G.B. . G.L. | Glouezste1, Forest of Dean D, July - « « {1863 
‘87. 
68 | Sinclair, John G.L | Ayr Burghs, June ’88 . Grangemouth| — 
nr. Falkirk. 
64 Slagg, John . : G.L. | Manchester 80-5, Burnley Feb. 87 Reform, {184 
65 | gStewart, Halle G.L. | Lincoln, Spalding D., July '87. . . | Nat. Liberal.!1838 
56 | Stephens, H.C. . C. | Middlesex, Hornsey D., July "87 .| Carlton, {x84 
Jun. Carlton. 
57 | Stokes, Piof. Geo. Gabriel | C | Cambridge University "87_. . . . Atheneum, {1819 
68 | *Sykes,C.. . .. 2... Bevetley 65-68, Yoiks,E. Riding ’68,| Carlton . 1831 
Buckrose D ’8s-86, ’86. 
89 | Thomas, David Alfred . .|G.L | Meithyr oe aich "B8 . ww wl we ee lL 
60 | *Trevelyan, Rt. Hon. Sir| G.L. | Tynemouth ’6s5-8, Hawick Dist. '68-86,, Reform, [183g 


George Otto. 





Glasgow, Bridgeton D., Aug. '87 . | Athenzeum 


1 In the foregoing List the Members of the House are dsuided into the usual four broad Partes— 


Conservative, Liberal Unionist, 


ladstontan Liberal, and Parnellite, as they stood at the close 
of the General Election ; but the following gentlemen desire to be 
Bright, Jacob . i (wt i‘é‘ #] 


described as follows :— 
Liberal not Gladstonmn Liberal.” 
‘ Nationalist, s0¢ Parnellite.” 


te Liberal, and Irish Home Ruler, nof Parnellite.” 
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Biographical. No. 


e.s. W. J. Legh, Lyme Park; E£. Eton and Ch. Ch. Oxford; entered Dip. Service 80, app. 81 
at British Embasey, Paris bay, 3rd sec. ’82. , eon SUP 
3rd and y. s. Duke of Richmond and Gordon; £. Eton and Trin. Coll. Camb.; 1s one of 
Lord Sslisbury’s private seci etaries. 
e¢ House of Commons, supra) . 2. 2 6 6 ee ee we ee ee ee tt 
ounger s. Sir Charles Hugh Lowther, of Swillington, Yks. ; E. Westminster Sch. and Trin. 
Coll. Camb.; called bar In. Temp. ’64; Parl. Sec. Poor Law Rd. ‘68; Und. Sec. Colonies 
"74-8, Chf. Sec. for Ireland ’78-80; 1s J.P. and D.L. N. Riding; a Steward ot Jockey Club. 
See House ot Commons, s#p74 85 


¢. s. Rev. J. G. S. Mac Neill, M.A.; &. Ch. Ch. Oxon, B.A.’73, M.A.’"75; Irish bar'76 ; author 
important works on Irish subjects. 

E. Trin. Coll. Dub. (B.A. 62); King’s Inns Dublin ’64, Q.C. ’8, Serjeant 87, Sol.-Gen. for $7 
Ireland Jan. ’88. 

¢. s. John Maple, of Haverstock Hull, and Fottenham Court Road; £. King’s Coll.; is a 
partner in business estab. by his father. 

Only s. late Thomas Mattinson, of Newcastle-on-Iyne: ent. as a student at Gray's Inn 
’"74, and gained the Bacon scholaiship, a fitst-class studentship and a certificate of honor ; 
called to bar in Jan. ’77; Joined the N Circuit; app. 86 Recorder of Blackburn ; joint 

F author of the ‘‘ Law of Corrupt Practices at Elections,” and othe: works. . 

is 


returned to England ‘83, andr 
Is known as the ‘‘ Gold King. 

Brewer at Winchester 

e. s. late Col. R. Munro-Ferguson, M.P.; £. Roy. Mil. C. Sandhurst; late Lt. Gren. Guards, 
is D.L. and J.P. Fiteshire, D.L. Ross shire, holds commission in ist Fifeshne Light 
Horse R.V. 

s. Henry Neville, M.D., Eshai, Suricy 3 2. Emman. C. Camb ; Linc. Inn’72; 15 leadei of the 
local Chancery bar; Q C. ’88. 

s, J. O’Brien, Mallow; £. Qucen’s Coll. Cotk; journalist, cditor Usted Tneland ; imp. 
under the Ciimes Act, Sept. '87. See biographical notice. 

e. s. late Pahdraic M61, J.P., by Barbara, d@ of The O’Gorman; LZ. Clongowes Wood C. 
and ‘Trin. Dub. (M.A.); Irish bar 343 J.P. and 1).L. Clare ; formerly Capt Clare Militia ; 
Col. C.R., C.A.; proposed M1. O'Connell for Clare Co, in 18.8 and —). 

Many yeas connected with the manufacturing interests of Dewsbury, his native town, o 
which he has been town councillor, aldei man, and mayo). 7 

e. s. Rev. on James Exnasmus Philipps, Vic of Warminster and Picbcndary of Salisbury ; 

&. Keble Coll. Oxford ; called bar Mia. Temp July ‘86. ‘as 

s. late Sir M. W. Ridlcy; L. Harrow and Ballio) C. Ox. (B.A. ‘65, Fall All Souls’, M A. °07); | 50 
Chm. Quar. Sess, Nowthumt ; Und Sec. Home Dept. '78-80, Fin, Sec, Preas. Sept. 85 
to Jan. 86, one of Chm. Grand Comtees.’83, and alsoin 88, Chin. Gin Sciv. (Cle, stabs.) 
Inquiry Commission. 

s. late F. F. Robertson, Bath; 1. Univ. C. Hosp., Univs. Edin and Panis, F.R C.P. "74, 61 
ei eer to medical piess, memb. Roy. Comm Blind, Ded, and Dumb; knighted 

an. ’88. 
y. s. Sir B. Samuclson, M.P; unsuccessfully contested Tewkesbury D.'8s, and Frome D. 86. 


An advanced muiniste: of the Free Kirk ot Scotland; unsuccessfully contested the St. 
Andrews Burghs at the Gencral Election of ’8s. 

Manchester merchant ; Pres. Manch. Chamber of Commerce and Administr Suez Canal 

S. late Rev. A. Stewart, Barnet; Stewart Bros. & Spencer, Rochestur . . . . 

E. Versailles, Univ. Coll. Lond., Royal Sch. Mines; F.C.S., F.L.S , F.R.G.S., the well- 
known writing-ink manufacturer; memb. Parl. Committee Liberty and Piop. Defence 

aguei J: P. Wiltshire. 
s. Rev. G. Stokes, rector Skrecn, co. Sligo. (Sec biographical notice) . . . . ww. 
2s. late Sir T. Sykes ; E. Rugby and Trin? Coll. Camb.; D.L, and J.P. E. Riding Yorks 


s. late Sir Charles Trevelyan, Bart. : E. Hanrow, Inm. Camb. (2nd in first cl. of Classical 


Tripos). Sec biographical notice. 60; 





ooo _ een is 


Stewart, Halley < ‘* Liberal, xof Gladstonian Libetal.” 
Wilson, HeuryJ. . . ‘Radical and Home Ruler, sof Gladstonian Libesal.” 
For other “ specialitees” of members see last edttion. 

*,* For Tabulated Summary of Present Position of Polttual Parties, see next page. In view of 
the many changes that have occurred since the General Election of july 1886, and the 
smerease of registered voters, we do not repeat the tables gwen in 1887 under that head. 
The reader will, however, find a complete list of all subsequent alterations in the repre- 
sentation under the head of ELections, BYE. 
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SUMMARY. 
o 
‘3 2] 3 Taste I. TABLE II. Taste III, 
Sg < |General Election,|General Election,| State of Parties, 
Z 9 2 Nov. 1885.* August 1886. Dec. x, 1888. 
Mise tp tl Acton at te 
England: Ind. L. | CG. | P. |L.UG.L 0. | P. iL. UiG.L) 0. | P. 
Metropolitan Boroughs » | 59 . - | 23 | 361. .{ 2}r{]46]..] gtrrias}.. 
” niversity . I eet See eos al) SR hee ae seed Sp.) yaa Se [ak ok dng ag 
Provincial Boroughs 167 3 | 85 | 78} zr}19] 49 | 98| 1] 328) 52) 96) x 
”, Universities 4 es ees er Oe es oe ee ee ree eee ar ae eae 
Counties . oo a 234 é 1 |133 |100 34 | 65 |135 3r | 68 i135 
———1405 
Wales: 
Boroughs II “| 9] 2 I; 71 3 8) 3 , 
Counties . 19 ., 18 {x I | 17| 1 1/17] fee 
Scotland : | 
Boroughs 31 -l 30] x 8} 22{ 1 6) 24] 1x : 
Counties 39 -) 32/7 9\)21] 9 gi21/ 9]... 
Universities . 2 ee ae - 2 ‘i a\. 
Ireland: 
Boroughs 16 5 | xr ; 4 | 12 . «| 3] 73 
Counties . , . | 8s 1r| 74} 2 11 | 72| 2]. .|] 21 | 72 
University . . .) . 2 ee ee is ee 
——|103 
GRAND TOTAL . « {670 | 4 1331 {249 | 86 |t77 |192 1316 | 85 | 71 |20r |3r2 | 86 








* The bye elections held between this Genei al Election and the next resulted in a Conservative 


gain of two seats. 


hoeanee Principal Officers of House of. 


Chairmano 


Esq., M.P.—Cler® of the Huotse, R. F, D. Pal 


t The Speaker 15 counted with the Liberal Unionists. 


63,000. The gioupconsists of four small eleva- 


Waysand Means, 1. H.Courtncy, | ted 1slands\—Great Comoro, Mohilla, or Little Oo- 


moro, Anjuan, erroneously called Johanna, and 


ave, Esq., C.B.—Clerk Assistant, A. Milman, , Mayotta 01 Mayotte. Mayotte 1s a French pos- 
sq.; Second Ditto, F.B. G. Jenkinson, Exg.— ' session, and the other islands form a French 


Principal Clerks: W.A Ferguson-Davie, Esq , 


1otectorate Commeicially the most important 


Public Bills and Fees ; G. J. Stone, Esq., Com- |! 1s Mohilla, which canes on a brisk trade with 


mittee Office; James B. Bull, Esq., Clerk of the 
Journals ; Fclix H. Webber, Esq., Private Bill 
Office.—Sentor Clerks: C. E. A. Leh, W. 
. Molyneux, G. Laughton, W. Gibbons, E. 
H. Ley, C. Forster, Bogs] Asstt Clerks: 
R. Dickinson, F. St. George Tupper, W LH. 
Ley, J. H. W. Somerset, Hf. C. Powel: GC. Ea 
Frere, L. [. Le Maichant, G. C. Giffard, A W. 
Nicholson, E.H. Doyle, Hon. A.G Biand,and S. 
L. Simeon, Esqs.—£L£ianiuners of Petitions for 
Private Bills, J. H. Robinson, C, W. Campron, 
Esqs.—Taxing Masts, C. W. Campion, Esq — 
Clerk to Examiners and Taximn aster, H.C. 
Tower, Esq.—Libvarian, R. Walpole, Fsq.— 
Clerk in charge of :lccounts, W. O. Mayne, 
Esq.—Shorthand Writer, W. H. G. Salter, 
ana errelay to Speaker, E. Ponsonby, Esq. 
—oereant-at-Arms, H. D. Erskine, Esq.— 
Deputy Serjeant, F. R. Gosset, Esq.—Assisiant 
Serjeant, Hon. E. H. Legge.—Chaplain, Hon. 
Rev. F. Byng, M.A.—Speaker's Counsel, 
Hon. E. Chandos Leigh, 0.C.—Referee of 
Private Bills, Alfred Bonham Carter, q. 
Commune, La. See ed. ’88. Communes in 
France are territorial divisions under the juris- 
diction of a mayor. 


Commutation of Tithes. See Titurs. 
Comoro Ialands, The, f volcani 
islands in the Mozambique Ehannel, between 


east coast of Africa and the north-west 
coast of Madagascar. 


Madagascai, Zanzibar, Mozambique, and the 
rest of the mainland. The people are Moham- 
medans, speak Arabic, and are akin to the 
mixed races of Zanzibar. They were ruled 
by sultans In 1841 France acquired Mayotta, 
and hcr influence has grown until, in 1886, she 
obliged the independent chiefs to place them- 
selves under her protection. In spite of ths 
arupture occurred in 1887 between the Sultan 
of Johanna and the French authorities, and an 
armed demonstration was resorted to by the 
litter to enforce then claims. A British con- 
sul 15 resident. Sce CoLtonics or EUROPEAN 
POWERS. 


Companies’ Bill See Session, ’88, sect. 10. 


Company Law in’88. Numerous important 
decisions respecting limited liability companies 
have been pronounced by the courts of law 
during the year. In the case of the Land 
Development Association an interesting question 


was raised under the much-litigated seotion 95 


| of the Act of 67, which provides that all shares 


shall be deemed to be held subject to payment 
in cash unless otherwise determined by a con- 
tract in writing filed with the Registrar. Mr. 
Kent, being a shareholder, purchased a debt 
due from the company to Mr, Ei and 


‘wrote requesting the directors to transfer to 


him trom the sum due to E:icholz the amount 


necessary to pay up his shares in full. A reso- 


Area 758 sq. m., pop. lution was passed assenting to this, but except 
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for a minute of this resolution there was no! 


entry in the books to show that Kents shares 
were ee hy ae no contract under sect 25 


Accordingly, Mr Kent having been placed on 
the list of contributories in the winding up, 
was held liable for calls by Mr Justice Kay, 


and that decision was affirmed by the Court of 
Appeal —In re the South London Fish Market 
Company, the court answeicd in the negative 
the question whether a duector can validly 
make a nominal tiansfcr of his qualification 
shares, and decided that a winding up can be 
ordeied, notwithstanding that by rcason of 
such transfers there were less than threc 
registered shireholders —In the cise of the 
Anglo-Indian and Coloma] Industral Institution 
it was also decidcd that a shaicholde1, whose 
transferied shares had not bcen :cgistcred 
within a year before the order to wind up the 
company, must be placed upon the hist of con 
tuibutories In the case ot Peek Derry 1 
tramway company had stated in its prospectus 
that it was authorised to use stein powe), 
whereas tn 1eility it could omy have such 
owé1 subject to the consent of the Board of 
rade, which afteiwirds refused to grant it 
The Court of Appel held that the directors 
were hable in damages to 1 sShueholde: who 
had taken his shares in ichiance upon this 
misstatement cven thcuglh it the time the 
pores was issued the might have be 
1eved that the consent of the Board of Liade 
would be given In another action fo1 damages, 
that of Duncan Scaife the plintiff hid taken 
shares in 1 company whose prospectus alle ed 
that 1t would be able to minuficture varnish 
from amber waste Anexaminition of certan 
specimens of the compinys vunish y1oved 
that there was no decomposed amber therein 
and it was suggested that the compiny hid 
not really, w alleged, overcome the difficulty 
of employing iambct waste for this purpose 
In the result the Court found for the phuntiff 
In another casc, that of the British Burmah Land 
Company Limited, the prospectus contuned 1 
florid description of the property acquired by 
the compiny, and cf the minciils ictually 
discovered than On the tuth of this the 
plaintiff applicd for shucs, but it alterwards 
turned out that the prospectus wis maccurate, 
and the compiny had uterwaids to fe wound 
up Jt appeaicd that the supposed mine wrs 
practically worthless, and that the proportion of 
ore obtained would not pay the cost of working 
M: Justice Kay said he had never heard of 
more gioss mis stitements and ducted the 
company to repity the applicants deposit with 
terest and costs In the cisc of Barton 
The North Staffordshire Railway Co (Mitch) M1 
ee Kay held that a railway compiny was 
iable to replice stoc!s o1 sharcs which hr 
been transfeiicd by forged transfers In con 
nection with the winding up of thc Exchange 
Drapery Co, a novcl question was 1 used as to 
whether, when there were more than sufficient 
assets to 1epay the shareholders adv imcs 
made by them on their shares beyond the 
amount actully called up, the amount of thes 


advances should be repud with intercst 
Mr Justice Kay decidtd the point in the 
affirmative In the case of the Faure Electru 


ulator Co (Chanccry Division, Nov ), a 
uestion came before the Court for the first time 
fo: direct decision—namely, whether director- 
are justified in paying out of thc moneys ol 
their company commission to brokers or othe! 
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gents for “ placing,” or inducing the public to 
‘ake, shares Mr Justice Kay decided that the 
actice was illega 


Compensation for Improvements 
land) Bill, 1884 Seeed ‘88 uke 


Compensation for Improvements Sce 
.GRICULIURE 


Comptroller and Auditor-General See 
EXCHEQUER and FINANCE 


Comptroller of the Household (see Minis 
TRY) 1s the second offitcr under the Lord 
Steward of the Household (gz ), and checks 
and cxamines the expenses of the royal house 
hold Hes always a Privy Councillor 


Confucianism Thc nim commonly given 
70 the State religion of the Chinese F impure, 
rom Confuoimus (khung tutsze, “the Master 
Nhung, BC 55r—478), the most celebrated of 
tssiges Jie was not, however, the wthor of 
she religion or of its mort! teachings, but only 
wplrophct Confucianism consists in the beliet 
in and worship cf onc Supreme God, who has 
tase government by rulcis tor the good 
af all, and instruction by sages and intelligent 
tea hers to mike all iquunted with His will 
Reverend fe at and worship 18 obligatory in all, 
but the formal worship of God 1» 1estricted to 
the sovereign of the cmpire as the parent of 
the people In connection with this cult there 
prevails ancestor worship by all classes of the 

cople ind in connection with this filial dut 
-s cclebrated as the chict and crown of all 
vitues Communication and communion with 
spiritual beings 1s cficcted by the means of 
votive offerings, etc Scc cd 86, and consult 

Confucius Life and leachings (1) ubiter), 87 


Congo Railway At the end of 1885 it was 
nnounced that the Governmcnt of the Inde- 
pendent Congo State had granted a concession 
to Mr H M Stanley (77) the cxplorer, and 
Mr J F Hutton, Piesidcnt of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, acting on bchalf of 
the Congo Railway Syndicate, for the con 
struction of a linc to connect the Upper 
and the Lowct Congo, taking the traffic ot the 
Conpo basin Many distinguished names were 
attached to the schemc, and it was arranged 
thit subscription lists for capital, estimated 
nominally at two millions sterling, should be 
opencd in the capitals of the fourtecn powers 
which at the Beilin Confei ence agrecd to main- 
tun the neutiality of this region (Fo. the 
eulicr history of the scheme sce ed 88) About 
the beginning of March 87 Mr J F Hutton 
sued a circular from 2), Dale St , Manchester, 
inviting subscriptions in furtherance of the 
Congo Co s tailway scheme He stated in it 
that although the necessary £40,000 for aB 
complcte survey had been 1a1sed, the King of 
the Belgians desired thit the scheme should 
have more of an international character, and 
thcreforc subscriptions wee invited up to 
£80,000, of which £10,000 was reserved tor 
Lngtand, the subsctibers having certain privi- 
kges On May 8th the authorised expedition 
sent out by the Company for the railway survey 
Icft Antwerp undcr Captiin Ihys, and from 
Brussels, under date Sept 18th, it was stated 
that he had ieported to the effect that so far 
the country offered no insurmountable diffi- 
culties to the making oftheline Fiom Brussels 
(Dec 19th) it was re ported that the 
survey had reached to a point near Lakunga, 
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but that 1t had been temporarily stopped by the 
rainy season A telegram dated Brussels, Aug 
318t,'68, stated that the enginecring preliminary 
studies had nearly terminated It was added 
that the line, which 18 to run from Matadi to 
Stanley Pool, will have a length of 350 kilo 
métres, be of 75 centimétres gauge, and com- 
mence at seven métres above the level of the 
Sea, ee ee to 60 méties 

Congo River and Free State The mouth 
of the Congo rivc: was known to the Portu 
guese in 1485, till the middle of the seven 
teenth century their possessions on the south 
bank formed a great and flourishing province 
In 1817 the British Govcrnment despatched an 
expedition unde: Captain Tuckey, who suc 
ceeded in getting up the great :ive1 172 miles, 
and till 1897 ‘‘Tuckeys farthest remained 
the I:mit of ou: knowledge In 1867, how 
ever, I:vingstone, while exploring the country 
between Lakes Nyassa and Tanganyika dis 


covered a preat liver rising in the Chibale 
hills, named Chamhez1 He followed it to 
Lake Bangweolo, whence it emerged as the 


Luapula, thence to Lake Mocro, whence 1t was 
called Lualaba, and then noth to a plae 
called Nyangwe, in Manytema, 1,500 miles ftom 
its soulce c belicved it to be the Nile In 
1876 the New York Herald and the London 
Datly Telpraph despatched an expedition 
under H M Stanley, who succeeded 1n follow 
ing the rivcr of Livingstone to its outlct as the 
Congo, 1,660 miles beyond Nyangwe Jhus, in 
1877, one of the gieatest watcl highways of 
the world was made known to civilisation and 
commerice At the end of 1878 1 ‘* Comité 
d'Etudes du Haut Oongo” was formed it 
Rrussels, under the presidency of Colonel 
Strauch, and with the warin co operation of 
Leopold JI , King of the Belgians lhc Comite 
appointed Mr tanley to carry out 1t5 inten 
tions It was a speciul branch of the Intcr 
national Afiican Associition, which had been 
founded in 1876 by King Leopold, and had 
committces in all lciding countries, and had 
already gone to work in Fast Afiica = Mr 
Stanley proceeded to the mouth of the Congo 
in August 1879, coming there by sea, com 
missioned by what was now the Association 
Internationale du Congo” to open up the iver 
and endeavour to form 1 free negro state unde: 
European tutelage He was assisted by a band 
of European associatcs besides native Zanziba1 
recruits, and had a flotilla of small steamers 
First station established at Vivi, 110 miles up, 
the limit of maritime navigation, now removed 
1o Boma, a better site hence roads were 
constiucted past the Yellali and Livingstone 
cataracts, in spite of apparently insupei able 
difficulties, and stcameis were hauled u 
to the upper Congo — Lhe station of Leopol 
wille was thcn formed on Stanley Pool, (1882) 
From this point there 1s uninterrupted naviga 
tion for steam vessels to Stanley Falls, moe 
ady 


Sleek Fea cE, GaAs ee re 
probably be increased to 14,000 by further 
exploration The area drained by this section 
of the great river 1s estimated at 1,090,000 4q 
miles, with a pop of 300r4opersq mile By 
tact and persevering kindness the hostility of 
the natives has been overcome, and for the 
~ ba part they now welcome the white man 
umerous stations have been formed between 
Léopoldville and Stanley Falls. The following 
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is a table of distances along the Congo, as pre- 
pared by Mr Stanley — 


Banana (Congo mouth) to Vivi, navigable 


for ocean steamers . . . ~ 10 
Vivi to Isangila, by road past cataracts . se 
Isangila to Manyanga, navigable water . 
Manyanga to Leopoldville, by road past 


cataracts * . e 
Leopoldville to Stanley Falls, navigable . 
npr Stanley Falls to Nyangwe, navi- 

gable : 


Nyangwe to Lake Moero : » 440 
Lake Moero ; - 69 
I ake Moero to Bangweolo .  « 290 
Lake Bangweolo -  « 161 
Bangweolo to Chambezi sources . . 360 

Total length of Congo highway .  . 3034 


The formation of a railway, to connect the 
navigation of the upper Congo with the sea, 
has been projected and commenced The dis- 
tance 1s 235 miles, and the cost 1s estimated 
at about £1,000 000 A French scheme 1s to con- 
nect the navigable Ogowe with some affluent 
of the Congo by 1a11_ In 1885 the Congo Free 
State was constituted and defined by the general 
Act of the International Congo Oonference of 
Berlin, and entered into treaties with all the 
Great Powers, by which its status as a 
sovcleign power was recognised At the same 
time the boundaris of the new State were 
settled Its area is estimated at 1,056,200 sq m, 
Pop 27000000 There are four administrative 
 Saberp soe Lower Congo, the Pool, the 
quitorial, and the Uppe: Conpo in which are 
various stations The ccntial Government 1s 
at Brussels, and consists of the King of the 
Belgians as sovercign, and three departmental 
chiefs On the Congo there 151n Administrator 
Genertl under whom arc several Curopean 
administiatois of stations and districts 
Revenue 1s priicipally derived from a subsidy 
granted by King Leopold, cxpenditure 1s 
about £70,200 Exports and umports 86-87 valued 
at about £2,800 cco cach ~=—s Chef exports, 1 ubber 
ivory coffee, nuts, palm oi] Gold, copper, and 
other mctals have beendiscovercd Districtsare 
suitible for growing sugar, cotton, coffee, etc 
In 1886 Arab slave Fe ilcrs broke up the station 
at Stanley Falls At Lcopoldville natives (Ban- 
gilas) have been dnidled and armed by Euro- 
pein officers, and form a force of 2,000 citizen 
soldiers for the new state The Emin P 


(Brussels, Jan 6th, °88) that the contract 
between the Congo State and the Walford 
Company of Antwerp for the working of the 
Belgian African Steamship service has come to 
an end The State has made a new contract 
with the Anglo African Steamship Companys 
which has already come into operation The 


ee ee ee -~ 


_ go with Stanley | 
still remains a oP oject, and the unfortunate 
agreement which constituted the Arab slave 
dealer Iippoo Tib (see SLAVERY tN AFRICA) the 

overnor of the Stanley Falls Station, while it 
8 only nominally restored the authority of 
the Congo Free State there, has not done any- 
thing for the promotion of legitimate eet 
and has tended largely to the extenmon of 
the evils resultant from slavery. Mr. Btanley’s 
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—— for the rehet of Emin Pasha, from 
which much was hoped, has vanished from our 
knowledge, and only vague rumours have been 
received as to the fate and whereabouts of the 
gallant explorer and his companions, and the 
most reassuring of these rumours only add to 
our erring abv 1s intensified by the know- 
le that Mr Stanley had suffered severely in 
health during the last year ofhis stay in civilised 
countnes, and did not therefore enter upon this 
undertaking with any reserve stock of strength 
Ofthe fate of Major Barttelotand Mr Jameson, who 
were to have followed in the footsteps of their 
leader,there 1s unfortunately no doubt, for, after 
a yest of tedious waiting and pavent suffering, 
when they at last set out Major Barttelot was shot 
by one of his followers, and Mr Jameson shortly 
alter died of fever What they had to endure 
and witness during that year may be gathered 
from the reports of Mr Ward in the /i[ustrat.d 
London New, No trust can be placed or hope 
founded on the reports we from time to time 
receive of a White Pasha in the neighbourhood 
of the Bahr L} Gazal, for they ire only baziir 
gossip caused by inquiries which have been 
made at Suakim and Wady Halta If, indced, 
there be any tiuth in these reports, the White 
Pasha 1s more hkely to be Gordon than either 
Stanley or min An important change in the 
tion of the Congo State has lately been 
brought about by apyeneee none but Belgiins 
to the posts that fallviint , and if betore this 
change we had to complin of lack of info: m- 
tion, we now have to deal with official 1eports 
which arc in direct contradiction to those of 
compctent and independent witnesses Indced, 
unlcss the Statc shortly cnters upon a moie 
satistactory condition, it will be 7 question for 
Europe to consider whether swecping changes 
shall not be made in its constitution It1s to 
be hoped, in any case, thit the agrcemcnt by 
which France was made universal legatee of the 
Congo State may not be carried out asif thit 
were to happcn a heavy blow would be struck 
at the future of British commerce in Africa Con- 
sult Stanley s ‘‘lhrough the Dark Continent 
and ‘‘The Congo, auters “(Le Congo, 
and ‘ Pirocecdings of the Royal Geographical 
Souiety 1885 8 
~ ationalism Thisis the democratic 
. urch life It 15 bised upon thiee 
ideas the right of each individual to take part 
in the government of the community, the 
autonomy of the local church, and its inde 
ponucnce of all external ecclesiastical authority 
hile complcte in itself, the local chuich may 
voluntanly unite with other chuichcs fo1 
consultation and common action But no1eso0 
lution of any such union binds the individual 
church without its own consent Usually each 
church has one minister or pastor, who 1s 
chosen by the free suffiages of the membership, 
but there 1s nothing to prevent there being 
more than one, and in fact such cascs are not 
uncommon in addition to the pastor or 
pastors, home missionaries and cvangelists are 
sometimes appointed, whose work ts distinct 
from, though subject to the supervision of, 
the regular pastorate Congregational polity 
dmits two orders of church officers only 
bisho s, elders, or pastors, who are the pie 
mdents or administrative rulers in the spiritual 
department of church hfe, and deacons, who 
have charge of its secular affairs It claims to 
be of apostolic origin, and to be at once the 
et and most natural organisation of the 
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life of the Christian Church It pi anippoess the 
Christian character ofall members ofthe Church, 
and requires a credible protession of fath in 
Christ There are in the Bnitish Isles 4, i 
Congregational churches, branch churches, an 
mission stations, with about 2,800 recognised 
and accredited ministers, in addition to up- 
wards of 300 evangelists In England and 
Wales alone there are 4,338 places of worship, 
with accommodation foi 1,625,600 persons. 
County or district associations of these churches 
exist for the purpose of upholding and extend- 
ing evangelical religion, of promoting the 
spiritual intercommunion of the churches, 
strengthening their fraternal relations, fac:li- 
tating co operation in everything affecting their 
common interest, aiding weak chuiches, and 
carrying on mission work within their re- 
spective areas The Oo gational Church 
Aid and Home Missionary Society expends in 
mission work through the county unions about 
£25,000 pti annum For foreign missions see 
MisstIONARY SociFrtirs (London 

Society) There 1s also a general union of the 
churches, known as the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales, which 1n 188: celebrated its 
jubilee by originating a fund for church exten 
sion, paying off chuich and chapel debts, and for 
evingelistitandhome missionary purposes The 
sum raised in connection with this celebration 
amounted to ncarly £400,000 ‘here are fifteen 
colleges belonging to the denomination in the 
three kingdoms, 1n which betwcen 400 and 500 
studcnts irc being tiamed for the regular 
ministry Various sovuleties have been tormed 
for church extension, and for conducting mis 
sion woik In connection with their operations 
an amount of ove: £4,500,000 has been ex- 
pended The British Congicgational churches 
1a1se for the support of religious worship, and 
for philanthiopic purposes, in connection with 
their own orpanisations, upwards of £1,000,000 
per innum  Congiegationalism 15 also a pro- 
minent form of church life in the United States 
of America, throughout the British dependen- 
cies, and in other parts of the wonl The 
annual meetings of the C U were held in 88 
in London (May), and Nottingham @ctober) 
Offices, Memorial Hall, Farringdon St, E' 
Sec, Rev A Hannay, DD Ohairman, “~~ 
Rev I Jj Falding, DD (qv) 

Congregational Lectures, These lectures, 
piomotcd by the Committee of the Congiega- 
tional Libiaiy, weic established 1n 1833, for the 
general purpose of ticating vailous Important 
religious questions fiom the standpoint of Con- 
gregationalism Lectures were instituted with 
the vicw of being ‘‘delivered annually at the 
Library, or, 1f necessary, in some contiguous 
place of worship, and were to partake, to 
quote the words of the advertisement issued 
by the Library Committce, Nov gth, 83, 
“rather of the character of academical pre- 
Icctions than of popular addresses ’ e 
design of the Committee was more particularly 
described as that of providing “courses of 
lectures on subjects of interesting importance, 
not included within the ordinary range of 
pulpit instruction ” Such arrangements were 
made by the Library Committee with the 
lecturers as should tend “to secure the 
publication of each separate course without 
risk to the authors, and, after remunerating 
them as liberally as the resources of the 1n- 
stitution will allow, to apply the Saray of 
the respective publications in aid of the 
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Library ” Notwithstanding that it was the 
intention of the Library Committee, as already 
indicated, that the delivery of the Lectures 
should be of annual recurrence, it happened, 
from one reason or another, that between '33, 
the year of their inauguration, and '6o, the date 
of their suspension and titular termination, 
there were nine years in which there was 
default of this observance, the first being the 
year ‘38, whilst in ’s5: and ’s2, and again in 56 
and ‘57, there were two consecutive years 
without a Lecture The first Congregational 
Lecturer was the lateRev Ralph Wardlaw, DD, 
of Glasgow, whose subject was ‘‘ Christian 
Ethics, or, Moral Philosophy on the Pmnu 
ples of Divine Revelation , the second was 
the late Rev, Robert Vaughan, DD, at that 
time Professor of Ancient and Modern History 
in the University of London, whoin 34 de 
livered a course of lectures on ‘‘ Ihe Causes of 


the Corruption of Christianity ” The Lecturer 
far fae wae tha lata Daw Manama Radfaed Th TY 


Confirmed by an Appeal to Facts of Science, 
History, and Human Consciousness , and in 
*39, @ course of lectures “On the Relation 
between the Holy Scriptures and some parts 
of Geological Science,’ was delivered by the 
late Rev, John Pye Smith, D D, F GS, Divinity 
Tutor in the Protestant Dissenting College at 
Homerton, who was succecded, 1n 40, by the 
late Rev. Willam Iindsay Alexander, DD , of 
Edinburgh, whose subject of treatment wis 
‘The Connexion and Harmony of the Old and 
New Testaments, being an Inquiry into the 
Relation, Literary and Doctrinal, im which 
these two parts of the Sacred Volume stand to 
each other” In’4q4 the Lecturer was the late 
Rev Robert Halley, DD, of Manchestcr, who 
gave a series of discourses on ‘‘The Sacra 
ments an Inquiry into the Nature of the 
Symbolic Institutions of the Chiistian Re 
Jigion, usually called the Sacraments—Part I, 
aptism , which he supplemented, 1n_ 50, 
by a course on the same geneial eublect of 
“The Sacraments —Part Il] ‘The loids 
Supper” The late Rev Richard Winter 
Hamilton, DD, LLD, of Iecds, expounded, 
in 47, ‘The Revealed Doctrine of Rewards 
and Punishments’ , and in the followirg year 
the late Rev Samuel Davidaon, LL D, lutor in 
the Lancashue Independent College, Man 
chester, delivered a series which bore the title 
of “The Ecclesiastical Polity of the New 
Testament unfolded, and its Points of Co 
incidence or Disagrecment with Prevaihng 
Systems indicated In 55, the Rev John 
Btoughton, D D , delivered a course of lectures 
on “The Ages of Christendom, before the 
Reformation , in 58, Professor John H Godwin, 
of New College, St Johns Wood, lectured on 
“Christian Fath its Nature, Object, Causcs, 
and Effects, and finally, in 60, the Rev John 
Kelly, Everton, Liverpool, discoursed on ‘The 
Divine Covenants, their Nature and Design, 
or, the Covenants considered as Successive 
Stages on the Development of the Divine 

Purposes of Mercy ” 
~" “ational Review” (:s monthly) 


n 1887, and 1s a new series of A 


See 

the British Guarterly Review and The Con- 
eregationalst it contains a record of passing 
events of Congregational churches, while 
attention 18 grven to Biblical and theological 


queshions, Church history, and also to general 
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literature Editor, Bev. J. Guiness Rogers, 
BA. Office 26, Paternoster Square, E 

nion Lectures The in- 
stitution of these Jectures, which took place in 
1873, was essentially a revival of the almost 
identically named Congregational Lectures 
(gv), which had been in abeyance for some 
thirteen years, and the first projection of which 
was as nearly as possible coincident with the 
existence or incorporation of the Congress 
tional Union The essential identity of the two 
foundations 3s illustrated by the fact that for 
the first year or two the name of the former was 
alternatively and almost indifferently appled 
to the latter, which, however, presentlyattained 
its existing Style and title as its permanent and 
exclusive designation The responsibility for 
the opinions expressed by the Lecturer are not 
assumed by the Union (see an Advertisement by 
the Committee of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales, dated Janaary 74) ‘The 
Cc = Lecture has been established witha view to 
the promotion of Biblical science, and theologicaland 
eoclemastical literature It 15 intended that each 
lecture shall consist of a course of prelections, 
delivered at the Memorial Hall, but when the 
convenience of the Lecturer shall sore ulre, the 
oral delivery will be dispensed with eé com 
mittee hope that the Jecture will be maintained 
in an unbroken annual series but they promise 
to continue it only so long as it seems to be 
efficiently serving the end for which it has 
been established, or as they may have the 
necessary funds at their disposal’ The first 
series of © UL , still called ““The Congregational 
lecture of 73, had for its subject “ The Super- 
human Origin of the Bible inferred from itself , 
and the Lecturer was the latc Henry 
[inertins Professor of Theology, J ancashire 
Independent College, Manchester probably 
best Laciwn as the author, out of all his works, 
of the ‘Eclipse of Faith Ihe four subsequent 
Lecturers, in then consecutive order, were 
Rev Henry Robert Reynolds D 1), Protessoi of 
J heuloey, Naw lestament Exegesis, and Church 
History Cheshunt College, whose subject was 
‘John the Baptist a Contribution to Chris- 
tlin lvidences , Rev Robert Willem Dale, 
MA Bnmingham who lectured on ‘The 
Atonement v Enoch Mellor, DD, Halifax 
who deliveied a scries of discourses on ‘‘ Priest- 
hood 1n the light of the New [cstament , and 
Rev Eustace Rogers Conder MA, Leeds, who 
in 77 lectured on ‘‘The Basis of Faith a 
Critical Survey of the Grounds of Christian 
Theism From the Jast named year till 81 no 
lectures werc delivered Ihe Lecturerfor 8: was 
Rev J Guinness Rogers, 3 A Clapham, whose 
subject was “The Church Systems of England 
in the Nineteenth Century " The year 82, the 
fiftieth year of the existence of the Congrega- 
tional Umon, witnessed the publication of two 
composite and varied volumes, the aggregate 
of whose contents aimed at being nearly exhaust- 
ive of the entire rationale of Congregationalism 
with the title of “Jubilee Lectures a Historical 
Series delivered on the Occasion ol the Jubilee 
of the Congregational Umon of England and 
Wales, with an Introductory Chapter’ This 
introductory chapter, which was by Professor 
Fairbairn, D D , and was entitled “‘ Ecclesi- 
astical Polity and the Religion of Christ, was 
not delivered as a lecture, but was prepared 
at the request of the Committee after the 
lectures had beendelhivered The lectures 
weie eleven in number I ‘The Early inde- 
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dents,” by Rew R W Dale, Birmingham, 
_.. ‘Laud ‘and the Puritans, by Rev Wenry 
Allon, D D , III ‘*The Westminster Assembly, 

rh oh Stoughton, D D , IV = vadependents in 
t i fag the Commonwealth, by Eustace 
R Conder, MA , V ‘The Policy of the Restora 
tion, and of the Reign of CharlesI1, by Rev J 
Kennedy, DD , VI Fore Burnet and Con 
pomp orn Schemes of Church Comprehension 

by Pearson, MA , VII “The Struggle 
for Civil Liberty in the Georgian Eia, by Rev 
J B Brown, BA, VIII ‘ The Evangelical 
Revival in the Georgian Era, and its Effect on 
the Development of the Fiee Church Principle 


by Bev A kennal,B A ,IX ‘ Broad Church 
Doctrine and Independency, by Rev Edward 
White, X ‘‘Clericalism and Congregition 
aliem, by Rev J G Rogers BA, and XI 


‘‘Nonconformity 1n Wales, by Henry Richard 
MP _ The next series of the Congregational 
Union Lectures and the latest being the serics 
for 88, was delivercd by Rev Alfred Cave, BA 
Principal and Piofessor of Theology and 
Hebrew, Hackney College, whose subject was 
“The Inspiration of the Old Lestament induct 
ively considered 

Conjugal Rights, Restitution of Se« ed 87 

Connaught and S&t RH 
Prince Arthur W. P 
PC, KG, KT, KP, GCSI, GCOMG 
rst Duhe of (creat 1874) was b 1850 The 
third son of the Queen Mar the Princess 
Louise Margaret, youngest dau of Prince 
kredk Charles of Prussia (1879) Commanded 
a Division in the I gyptian Expedition (1882) 
Holds a similar command in Bengal Presidency 

ConservationofEnergy See LNircy ed 88 

Conservative Republicans ‘Sce IF RENncH 
PoliTICAL PARTIES 

Conservatives, German Sce German Poi! 
TICAL PARTIES 

er a bat of Silence Sceccd 388 

Coral Reefs Scecd 87 

Constable,Lord High ‘Scc Ear. Marsuat 

Constabulary Returns ‘%ce Crimi 

Constantinople Otherwise called Byzan 
tuum = Fniarged by Constantine the Grice ut, who 
removed thither the seat of the Eastern Roman 
Fmpire (AD 330) ILhis most powertul situa 
tion foi dominating Europe his always been 
in the hands of a decaying power The 
Turks wrested it from Chiistian hands (1452) 
and it 18 now the capital of lurkcy, situated 
on the waterway between the Black Seca ind 
Mediterranean It has long been coveted by 
Russia, and attumpts to possess it have been 
the cause of expeditions for the Inst thousand 
years The population of Constantino, Ic 
exceeds a million, and js, therefore luge 
than that of any Russian city lo jrotcct it 
the Berlin Ircaty left on the Euicpern side a 
portion of territory about the size of Lnglind 
and Scotland combined (80,000 sq m), and 
a population of 5,250,000 Seccd 86 

Constitutionalist Seeed 638 

Consul, A, 1s a diplomatic agent appointed to 
advisc upon and protect thc interests of traders 
of his own country in the foreign town at 
which he 18 resident, to certify and attest acts 
and documents, and to report upon the tiade of 
the country to his Government He may 
further celebrate marnages of the subjects of 
his own sovereign under foreign jurisdiction, 
and take evidence on oath respecting cnmes 
committed on board vessels of his own 
nationality A Consul-General is a consul 
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same time holds a post of Charg 
Consuls were frat appointed Ay 
the sixteenth century 

Contagious Diseases Acts, 66, "69 See 
e 7 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) Acta, '78, 


'84,and’86 See ed 

‘ Contemporary Pulpit (monthly, 6¢). 
Founded Jan 1884 Furnishes in its es 
selected sermons from the greatest hiving 
preachers of the day, giving, 1n addition, 
exegetical outlines by experienced divines on 
texts for the Church s year, with copious refer- 
ences to all available sources of information 
wer Able Hart Ba aaa toil dae 5 ey 

‘“Contemporary Review (monthly, as 
Founded Jan 66 kuirst editor, Dean Alford. 
From the first it has paid particular atten 
tion to theological questions, treating them 
in a broad and Catholic spirit, and often giving 
successive articles on the same subject from 
wiiters of various schools and churches 
It has also always given full scope for the 
discussion of all preat questions religious, 
social political, literary, and antistic, by the 
leading writers of the day Many eminent 
Continental and American authoi1s write 1n 1ts 
piges The C F# gives iegularly signed sur- 
veys of Contemporauy Life and Thought in 
vu10Us Countrics ooo writers on the 
spot Fditor, Mr W Bunting Office, 56 
Ludgate Hill FC 

Contempt, Committal of Members of Par 
liament for See Privittcrs or MEMBFRS 

Contempt of Court, Law on, in '88 While 
the action of Peters v Bradlaugh was Pench In 
the Queen s Bench Division (March), the editor 
of the Sf Stephens Revuw wiote an artiole 
which included the following ‘ The thing 18 
menstious, morc especially as Mr Biadlaugh 
15 acting, not mecicly for self advertisement, 
but to keep an accusation which he knows to 
be false 18 long 15 possible without legal rcfu 
tition so that the public mind may be poisoncd 
by it and the impending elcctions influcnced 
Attention was called to this a5 a gross contempt 
of court, and the editor of the journal in ques 
tion Was fined £20, and directed to pay costs 
A more 1ccent case of contempt 1s that of Mr 
Edward Harrington M ?’, who, for publishing 
inthe Acary Satine an article st iting that the 
Larnell Commissioners, who formerly appeared 

spotless had now pot the ‘ measles, was 
fincd £500 

Continued Irrelevance ” 

MI NTARY PROCIDURE 

Convention of ’84. See BFCHUANALAND 

Convocation The clerical parliament of the 
Church of England Was prorogucd in 1717, 
and did not mect again till the year 1850, when 
it once more found voice, after a silence of 135 
years Sitsnow thrice yearly Furst sat in its 
picsent form in the fourteenth centu (Con 
vocations 0: Synods without the authority of 
the Crown date from the very earliest times 
It consists of two Houses—the Upper an 
Lower Therc 1s also a se parate Convocation 
for each of the two great ccclcsiastical divisions 
of England, called Erovinces The Upper House 
consists of the several bishops of the_ pro- 
vinces, as enumerated below The Lower 
House 1s composed of the Dean of every cathe- 
dial and Archdeacons of the dioceses of the 
province, with Proctors elected by the cler 
of every diocese ae? represent (1) the 
cathedral chapters, and (2) the minor clergy 


who at the 
a’ 


Sec PARIIA- 
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A fresh electioif of Proctors is made with 
ay new ahuneot In ols grams pr 
scussed, and resolutions ed upon, a 
matters affecting the interests of the Church, 
both doctrinal and admunistrative, as also the 
spiritual welfare of the nation at large But 
any resolutions which suggest an alteration in 
the services, mtes and ceremonies, or the rubrics 
of the Church service, as contained in the Book 
of Common Prayer, cannot be discussed in 
Convocation with the Parner of making such 
alterations, either in the Prayer Book or in the 
Canons, without the Queen s Licence and Letter 
of Business, giving them the authority so to 
do, having been first obtained And no such 
alteration made by such authority can be adopted 
and put in force without the authority of both 
Houses of Parliament Houses of Oonvocation 
[dn the Lower Houses those marked * are Proc 
ors for the Chapttr, those marked t Proctors 
for the Clergy | PRO OE OF CANTERBURY 
—I, The House Archbishop of Canter 
bury, President, sone Ye of London, Winchester, 
Bangor, Bath and ells, Chichester, Ely, 

Exeter, Gloucester and Bristol, Hereford, Lic 

field, Lincoln, Llandaff, N orwich, Oxford, Pcter 
borough, Rochester, St Albans, St Asaph 
St Davids, Pala Southwell], Iruro, an 

Worcester 2 The Lower House = J?rolocutor 
Right Rev George H Sumner, DD, Suffragan 
Bishop of Winchester Oanterbury — Dean 
R P Smith, Aichdeacons Pairy (Bishop 
Suffragan of Dovcr) ind B Fo Smith, *Rev 
Canon Rawlinson, tRev Canons Puckle and 
H A Jeffreys London—Deans Church and 
Bradley, Archdeacons Gifford, Hessey and 
Farrar, *Revs Canons Gregory and Protheio 
tRev A Brooke and Crnon Cidman 
Winchester— Dean Kitchin, Archdeacons Sum 
ner, Sapte, and Hen1y Hugh, *Rev Canon 


Warburton, tRev V Musgrive and one 
vacant Bangor—Dean Lewis, Aichdercons 
Piyce and Evans, fRevs P C Fils andD W 


Thomas Bath and Wells—Dein Plumptie, 
Archdeacons Denison, Biowne, and Fitzgerald, 
*Rev Canon Bernud, tRev Piebend uies A 
C Ainshe and Edwin A Salmon  Chichester— 
Dean Pigon, Archdeacons F J Mount and R 
Sutton, “Rev Canon ] F Crosse, tRev H 
Bailey Ely— Dean Merivale, Archdeacons 
Emery, Chapman, Bathurst, and Vescy, *I owe, 
tRev Canons B Hopkins and J 
Macaulay Exeter—Dean Cowie, Archdeacons 
Herbert Batnes, C I Wilkinson, and E G 
Sandford, *Rev Prebendaty Kempe, tRev 
Prebendary Sadler and G Piynne_ Glou 
oester and Bristol—Deans Spence and Elliott, 
Archdeacons Noriis, Hayward, and Shering 
ham, *“Rev Canons Tinling and Nugent Wade, 
tRev Canons Medd and Mathe: Hereford 
Dean Herbert, Archdeacons Maddison and 
Stanhope, "Sir F A Gore Ouseley, tRevs 
H W Phillott and F F Clayton In:chfield— 
Dean Bickersteth, Archdeacons [ B Lloyd 
and E Lane, *Rev Canon G Lonsdale, 
pReve jJ T Ma tg and Bishop Stamer 
—Dean Butler, Archdeacons Kaye and 
Trollope (Bishop Suffiagan of Nottingham) , 
*Rev Sub-Dean Clements, tRevs GG Perry 
and A S Wilde ILilandaff—Dean Vaughan , 
Archdeacons W. C Bruce and Griffiths, *Rev 
Canon Evans, tRevs C R Knight and 5 
Harding Nerwich — Dean Goulburn, Arch 
deacons Perowne, Woolley, and Neville , *Rev 
Canon J M Nisbet, tRevs Canon C Frere and 
Hinds Howell Oxferd—Dean Liddell, Arch- 
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deacons Palmer, Pott, L Randall; *Rev. 
E Savory, and 


Canon B t, tRevs. 

G N Free ing —Dean Perowne; 
Archdeacons Thicknesse, Lightfoot, and Mitch. 
inson (Assistant Bishop), . on les, 
tRev ons Thos Yard and H .Twells, 


Rochester—Dean Hole, Archdeacons Cheetham. 
Richardson, and Burney, “Rev Canon H. W. 
Burrows, +Rev Canons Erskine Clarke and 
the Hon A Legge Dean Boyle; 
Archdeacons Lear, Sanctuary, and Buchanan; 
*Rev Canon Swayne, tRevs Canons E, A. 
Dayman and Piebendary R B Hutchings 8t. 
Albans — Archdeacons Lawrance, Blomfield 
(Bishop Subraned of Colchester), and Johnson ; 
tRevs E T Vaughan and TI Scott 8¢t 
—Dean (\acant) , Archdeacons D R Thomas 
and Smart, *Rev William Howell Evans, 
tRevs Canon Willham Richardson and J 
Hill S8t Davids—Dean Allen, Archdeacons 
De Winton North, James, and Hilbers, *Rev. 
Canon Phillips tRevs Canon Bevan ‘and T. 
Walters Southwell—(no dean), Archdeacons 
Balston and Maltby , *(none) , Rev Canon Grey 
and Rev Thomas H Frere (no dean) , 
Archdeacons Coinish and Hobhouse, ‘*(none) , 
tRev Canons Hockin and Ihynne ‘Windsor— 
Very Rev R_ Thomas Davidson, tCanon E 
Capel Cure Worcester—Dean John Gott, DD , 
Archdeacons Bree and Lea, *Rev Canon 
Melville, tRevs W W_ Douglas and H 
Bowlb Vicar General Su J Deane, 
C, DCL, Registrar Su John Hassard, 
Crate k Cobb, Lsq , Apparitor General 
Su J Hanham, But PROVINCE OF YORK 
—l The Upper House Archbishop of York, 
P+esedent, Bishops of Durham, Ripon, Chester 
Carlisle, Liverpool], Newcastle, Wakefield and 
Sodor and Man The Lower House Prolo- 
cutor Rev Chanccllor Espin, DD York— 
Dean pure Cust, Archdeacons Crosthwaite, 
Blikcney, Blunt and Yeoman, *Rev Canons 
Randolph 1nd Fleming, tRevs Canons Raine 


L W Peel Machell, Watson, and Revs 
Gray H Favecll, W R Sharroch, and T Rigby 
Dur —Dean Likc, Archdeacons Long and 


Watkins, *Rev Canon Fvans, tRev Canons 
Grey, lalconer, Baily, and Chancellor Espin. 
Carlisle—DcanHenderson, ArchdeaconsCooper, 
Ciosse, and Prescott, “(vacint), tRev Canons 
Phillips, Knowles, Hayman, Stock, Bardsley, 
and A Matthews Chester—Dean Darby, 
Archdeacons Barbe: and Gorc, *Rev Canon 


l{itlyard, tRev Canons Cooper and Dodd, 
Revs Lowder and E C Turner 
Liv: l—(no dean), Archdeacons Clarke and 
Lefroy, *(none), tRev Canons Jones, Blun- 
dell, Warr, and Pcnthyn ester—Dean 
Oakley , Archdeacons Anson, Hornby, and 
Raw storne, *Rev Canon Crane, tRev Canons 


Birley and Heywood, and Revs S Hastings, 
W Ruiwstorne, and W Champneys N ) 
—(no dean), Archdeacons Hamilton and 
Martin, *(none), tRev Canons Mason, Lloyd, 
ress and Waite Ripon—Dean Fremantle ; 
Archdeacons Cust and Boyd, *Rev Canon 
Holmes, fRev Canons Owen, Jackson, Ellison, 
and Brooke Wakefield — (no dean), Arch- 
deacons Brooks and Straton, no proctors yet 
elected Sodor and Man—(no dean), Archdeacon 
Hughes Games, tRev W Kermode Arch- 
bishop s Commissioners the Dean, Canons 
Residentiary of York, and Canon Raine; 
Synodal Secretary Rev Canon Wright ; Regss- 
frar and Notary Hon A Hudso Minster 
Yard, York, Treasurer Canon Randolph. 
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Cookery Seeed ’88, and further ’8 

Coolie, or Cooly,an unskijled Asiatic labourer 
38 a word of uncertain omgin = t was first used 
im 1727 to describe labourers who unloaded 
Dutch ships at Nagasaki Now it 1s used in 
Canton to designate all labourers in European 
factories For many years, however, it has 
been employed almost exclusively to describe 
Indian and Chinese labourers who work under 
coutracts of service on foreign plantations 
(For history of the Coolie trade see our edition 
of 1886 ) e over peopled countries of India 
and China, where the touch of e:vilisation was 
overcoming the popular dread of emigration, 
were naturally the fields which were drawn 
upon by the Coolie importers Coolies are 
hence divided into two classes—(1) Chinese 
i?) Indians The trade mm Chinese Coolies was 

rat recognised by the British Government 
in B44» when Coolies vere first introduced 
into Guiana undci ceitain regulitions Peru 
and Cuba next followed our example—the 
usual terms made with the Coolie being 917 
a month, with food, clothing and lodging 
Coolie labour has been successfully int: oduced 
into Natal On Dec 31st, 87, the numbcr tp 
proximately estimated to be in the colony wis 
28,944, Of which 7,040 were indentured to fixed 
masters, the remainder, 21,904, being free to 
select their own em loyers or to work fo1 
themselves The total number bi ought to N ital 
Nov 17th, 60 to Dec 31st, 87 Ws 35 75¢ 

Cooperation In Fngland CO opcrative 
societies are united undcr the Co operative 
Union, which begin to foim after 1869 the yeir 
mn which the first Co operative Con,ress wis 
hcld <A central Co operative Board wis then 
formed consisting of J ondon and provincial 
members This Board now consists of six 
seotions—theMidlind Northern Noth Western 
Scottish, Southern and Westcin and com 
hdae fiity three members = Lhese sia sectic nil 

oards meet twice every you onthe Saturdiy 
before the meeting of the Congicss and on the 
Wednesday duiing the Congress Ihc govern 
ing body of the Unicn 1s the United Board thic 
members of which uc iepicsentitives f1 m 
the above sixsectionil Bouds Ihis organist 
tion directs and promotes the ciuse of 
cooperation [he number of socictics alrcady 
enrolled unde: the Union (which emolmcnt 
18 conditional on the paymcnt of 2 hal{penny 
per quarter per membei) 15 accciding to the 
atest published rcturns in Giert Brituni 81 
The members of thesc societies numbci close 
on 850,000, thelr shue capital 19 £9 5,000 
sterling, loan capitil £°,000,0c00, their annual 
sales exceed £31,000,0r0, and their net profits 
are about £3,000000 Evel1y yeu the move 
ment expands, it has an o » Lhe Coofea 
five News, which took the plice of the 
Co-operatorin 71 1t has an Insurance Company, 
and has made considciable headway in Co- 
fave Cottage Building It 1s usual to tiace 
the origin of co operation to the Rochdale 
Pioneers, as a matter of fact, however many 
co operative stores were started previous to 
the Rochdale experrment These lacked the 
distinctive feature of co operation as now 
understood, all the profits being distributed 
among the shareholders, and were in no way 
different from ordinary joint stock enterprises, 
though they assumed the name “‘ Co operative 
it was in ‘44, then, and by twenty-eight poor 
Weavers of Rochdale, that the genuine co- 
operative movement was inaugurated These 
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weavers clubbed togethe?, and by paying two- 

nee or threepence a week into a common 
und, purchased tea and sugar from a wholesale 
shop This they sold to one another dt the 
ordinary prices The profits realised were 
great, and others joined them—bread, meat, 
and clothing being added to their stock in- 


trade In 56 this society was known as the 
Rochdale Pioneers and possessed a capital of 


The profits of the undertaking were 
at the end of each quatte: between the 


shareholders and the customers—s per cent, 
being first allotted to capital, and the surplus 
then distributed amongst the purchasers 
according tothe amounts purchased A on 


of the profits—24 per cent —was always devoted 
to education eanwhile the example of the 
Rochdale pioneers was being rapidly followed 
in other pirts of the country A wholesale 
depirtment was commenced 1n ‘52 to supply 
the various stoies then came acorn mill, anda 
cotton mill, and in 60 the Co operator news- 
pipe: was staited In ¢2 the first Parhamentary 
returns of the co opcrative movement were 
made to the Registiar, ind then there were 
already in existence 450 socicties, with 90,000 
members, 1nd £450 ooo shire and loan capital 
their innual siles wnounted to £2,350,000, an 
then profits to £1€6000 This was the result 
only eightccn years afte: the humble efforts of 
the Rochdale Pioneers Soon after this the 
Co operative Printing Society ind the Oo operative 
Insurance haar Sapa were formed In 63 the 
wholesale dep6t wis cpencd at Manchester, 
it has now branchcs 1n I ondon ind Newcastle, 
und does 1 trade of more than £2.000,000 a 
year In (8thc Scottish Co operative Wholesale 
ociety hegin at Glasgow, its branches are at 
Dundee Jeith and Aiulmunock and 1ts annual 
trade is amillion indvhalf sterling Socialists 
ire now too, developing the co operative idea, 
-ndoon fuly ath ‘* was registercd the 
Sooalist Co operative Federation, Limited _ It 
will be secn {10m the picce ding stitemcnts that 
co operaton has been sucecsstul mainly in 
distributing the products of industry, much 
headwry has not yet been mide in this country 
in what 15 called productive co operation IJrue 
there are over sixty productive societies, an 
in attempt it co operative agriculture has been 
mide till the ides of co opctators on this 
bianth of the subject ire not very clear, and 
the chict 1dvinces mide have been by private 
firms admitting their employcs as shareholders, 
and as shaiers in profits Recent movements 
have been sct on foot amongst the Tyneside 
enginccis and a few workmen in Poplar witha 
view to united wtion on the lincs of productive 
cooperition It 1s in France, however, that 
co opelative production has 1 cached Its higheat 
devclopmcnt In Pans some masons united 
into aco operative society in 48 They laid by 
one tenth of ther: cunings until they got 
togethcr a sufficient amount to start business 
By 6othere were 107 of them, with a capital of 


414,500 They employed only shareholders, 
devoting two fifths of the profits to paying the 
annual aivdend: and the remaining three fifths 


went as bonuses to the labourers A similar 
association was started amongst the Parisian 

tanoforte makeis, and othcr trades The 
Pamilustére of Guise 18 perhaps the completest 
co operative association that has yet been 
realised It was founded by M, Godin, the great 
ironmaster of Guise In ‘65 M Godin built 
a mansion to accommodate eight hundred of his 
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workpeople In ‘69 schools, a theatre, baths, 
and wash houses were added In '77 he began 
a system of profit-sharing among his workers, 
and in 80 he incorporated his workshops, the 
mansion, stores, schools, theatre, etc , into one 
reat co operative society, under conditions 
that enable the whole to become the property 
of the workers and their families, who then 
numbered 1,040 The store that supplies the 
wants of this society brings in a large profit 
which 1s divided amongst the purchasers an 
the schools The children are kept in the 
nursery, a large well ventilated room, until 
they are three and a half years old, they then 
g° to schoo] until] they are fourteen, when the 
ys go into the factory, and the girls to pe: form 
the various domestic duties of the community 
Three doctors and two nurses reside in the 
Famelistere, and a fund 1s set apart to provide 
pensions in cases of sickness andoldage The 
promoter of this Na and good work dicd 
early 1n 88 ‘The Co-operative Traveller 
Abroad,” y Arthur Standing, 15 the most 
_..... ork on the Fasiiltstere (price 15) 
Just as England leads the way in Distnbutive 
Co operation, and France in Productive Co- 
eperenens so Germany leads in Co-operative 
anking This 1s due to the efforts of Schulze 
Delitzsch, the cconomic opponent of Lassille 
The object of Schulze-Delitzsch was to envrble 
the labourer to obtain command over capit il, 
and this was to be accomplished by associations 
of labourers into which individuals paid sub 
scriptions The funds so raised aie lent out 
at interest and the profits of the business are 
distributed amongst the subscribers There 
are over a thousand of these Schulze Delitzsch 
Credit associations in Germany Among_ the 
leading Oo operators in England arc G J Holy 
oake, whose History of Co operation is a standaid 
work on the subject, and Judge Hughes QC 
who has also written laigely on it A useful 
little book has been written byA H Dyke Acland 
and B Jones, giving a concise statement of the 
history and present condition ofco operation its 
title 1s ‘Working Men Co operators Consult also 
the Annual Diary of the Co operative Whole 
sale Society,’ and for an account of French Oo 


operative duction Scedicy Taylors ‘ Profit 
sharing between ( ipital and Labour, Mulls 
“Principles of Pohtial Fronomy, and 
Fawcett's ‘‘ Manual of Political Economy — each 


contains an interesting chapter on the subject 

Co rd gel fy hs Societies (usually called In 
dustrial and Provident Societies) According to 
the latest 1eport, the number of Co opcrative 
Societies 1n the Umted Kingdom, making 
returns in 1886, was 1,351, the total member 
ship was 841,818, the share capital amounted 
to £9,442,159, and the loan capital £1 999,658 
Ihe cash i1eceived during the yeal was 
Apt 424382 , and the trade charges £1,723 843 

e Societies showing sales of ove: a quarter 
ofa miulhon were—The Co operative Wholesale, 
Civil Service Supply Association Leeds Indus 
trial Co-operative, Sowerby Bridge Umited 
District Flour, Oldham Industrial Co operative, 
Bury Co-operative, Gicat and Littl. Bolton 
Co operative, Newcastle upon Tyne Co opera 
tive, Gateshead Co operative, Barnsley British 
Co operative, and Rochdale Equitable Pionecrs 
The Co-operative Wholesale has developed 
very large propoitions, and has a_ turn over 
of nearly £5,000,000 it has recently erected 
extensive premises in London 

Goopering at Sea Coopering 1s a species 
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of trade carried on with mariners (principally 
fishermen) while at sea The articles offered 
for sale on those ‘floating grog shops,’ as the 
coopers vessels are termed in nautical phrase- 
4ic,, are inferior tobacco and different 
kinds of spirits Coopers ply their trade on 
all parts :ound the coast of the United King- 
dom where fishermen congregate , but are to 
be found in their laigest numbers 1n the North 
Sea Their goods are eagerly purchased by 
fishermen and others, being cheaper than 
when purchased on shore—as they are exempt 
from the usual heavy duty An International 
Congress of the European countries interested 
inthe system at the Hague in 87, formulated 
impoitant rules rclative to coopering at sea 
See Srssion 88, sect 36 

Cooper s Hill College 
OF 1 NGINEFRINC 

Copais Lake Drainage —To complete this 
gieat scheme of 1cclamation, which was de 
scribed ined 87 (a drainige canal, the work of 
five ycirs, Was Opencd on Junc 1.th, 861n the 
presence of the Fiench Minister and other 
distinguishcd pcisons fiom Athcns 15 men- 
Wioncuiin our last vclume) the French Company 
was reconstructed in the form of an English Com 
pany and in Icb '88, asked subscriptions for 
£150,000 of 6 per cent Furst Moitgage deben 
tures at Zos per S100 The French company 
having, 1t was statcd done the heavier part of 
the work at an expenditure of £420 000 took 
shaics inthe new compiny for its interest It 
was calculated that the completion would be 
carticd out in 24 years the Jand1cclaimed o1 in 
process of being 1eclhiuimcd amounting to 60,000 
aces 

Cope Charles West, RA (retired) b 18:1 
s wcll known ts ae cf historical and 
domestic pictures lected AR A (1844) and 
RA (1848) He has been i most suc csstul 
fresco painter «is his works in the Pecrs 
Coriido:r of the House of Lords tully show 
The subjects of the ei,ht ficscocs which he 
there punted are ‘Ihe Rusing of the Royal 
Stindaid, “Defence of Basing House rx 
pulsion of Fcllows fiom Oxford tor refusing to 
sign the Covenint ‘Buia’ of Chaltes I,’ 
‘Spe ihe: Lentwall asserting the Pruileges of 
the Commons) ‘March of the T1ain binds to 
reheve the Siege of Gloucester ‘* Departure 
ofthe Pilgrim Fathers and ‘' Paiting of Lord 
and lady Russcll Mr Cope who has bcen 
aconstint contributor to the Royal Academy, 
18 a trustee of that institution 

Copper Some thirty five yeais ago the 
wold s production of copper wis calculated at 
about 45 000 tons pel annum now the actual 
output fiom all sources amounts to over 200,000 
tons This, however, could be increased with- 
out difficulty if there was sufficient demand 
for the metil, and the mirket price was such 
as to allow miny of the mines to be worked 
at a profit With the rieat fall in the value of 
coppu: miny of the mines have almost ceised 
to be worked, ths being vely noticeable in 
Australia) The great moreage in the production 
of the world dates from between 1880 and 
1884 The result of this has been that while 
America stands first, with an output of nearly 
80,000 tons per annum, and the products of 
Chih and Spain have been augmented to over 
41,648 and 40,800 tons respectively, the produc- 
tion of England has receded to 2,773 tons of 
metallic copper, and that of Austraha has 
practically stood still, with an output of 13,000 
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tons The great feature in copper during the 
past eighteen months has been the success 
attending the operations of a dicate under 
the leadership of the Soo1eté des Méteaux, With 
the aid of French bankers this combination of 
sl aay ea commenced to buy up copper at 
about £40 per ton, and 1n spite of every effort 
to chech thei operations the price of Chili 
bars was carried over £100 per ton ene 
their persistent buying The effect of the 
ced value of the metal has been to stimu 
late production, so that the stock of copper in 
England, France, and afloat thereto, amounts 
to over 94,000 tons against 42,300 tons on 
3rst December, 87. The delveries during the 
twelve months ending October 31st, ’88, 
reached 78,182 tons, aherena in the previous 
twelve months they were 99,485 tons The 
Bociéte des Méteaux have now enteicd into a 
contract extending to December go with twenty- 
seven mines, including all the lading producers 
of the world, to take their fixed innual pio 
duction at prices ranging from £60 up to 
x70 per ton Hecla and Calumet and the 
ontana mines 1ecelve £61 105 per ton for 
their copper, Rio Tinto £65, and Cape Coppe1 
Co £70 The annual output of the twenty 
seven mines will be 175858 tons, and the 
hability of the syndicate £11 353,000 Hitheito 
speculative dealings have been im Chil bars, 
but owing to the opciations of the syndicate 
afiee market his been now cstablished in good 
merchantable brands Ihe advance in the value 
of copper 1s seen by the quotations of Chili bars 
on the folowing datcs it 31St, 87, £44 55 
Nov 3th, £(6155 , Dec 31st £85, Auz 31st, 
88, £89, Sept 30th, fro, Oct _ rst, £78 55 
Good merchint ible brands £80 Dec jst, "87, 
Sept 3zoth, 88 £78, Oct 315t, £77175 6d 
optic Church hc Copts arc by race the 
descendants of the ancient Igyptiins They 
trace their Christianity to the preaching of St 
Mark, but the Coptic Chuich as distinct from 
the Alc xandrian Church dates from the Counoil 
of Chaloedon, in 451 AD ILhat Council deposed 
and banished Dioskoros, then Archbishop of 
Ale xand1ia, for heresy hut Diosko1 os, beloved 
and trusted, carried away with him the great 
majority of the poor’ The division thence 
arising in the Church of Igypt his listed to 
this day, the Coptic Chuich and the orthodox 
or Melkite Church each retaining its own suc 
cession of Patriarchs, but the litter has only 
a small following of Grecks or other alicns, not 
native Egyptians The Mclkite or Royalist 
Church agrees with the Greck Church in doc 
trine, while the Copts arc monophymtes—1 ¢ , 
they deny that our Lord had two natures aftcr 
the incarnation—deny, 1n fact, H:s humanity 
At present, howcver, pia dvors has lost its 
force even as a sectarian witchword , few of 
the Copts know the meaning of monophysitism, 
and political obstacles alone prevcntcd the 
union of the Coptic and Mclkite Churches a 
few years ago The Copts r cognise seven 
sacraments, use triune immersion, and join con 
firmation with baptism, give both kinds to the 
laity , deny purgatory and masses for the dead, 
allow pictures, bit not statues, intheirchurches 
and houses, Each church has three altars of 
stone, and generally the architectural arrange 
ments of the Coptic sacred buildings, as well as 
their rites and ceremonies, are unrivalled in 
int of antiquity and interest 
‘Coptic Churches of Egypt,” by A J Butler 
(Clarendon Pres®, 
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1d The lord of a manor was in 
feudal law the landlord of the whole manor; 
but over different parts of it his rights were 
different Part was cultivated by his free 
tenants, whose interests were carved out of 
and limited his interest in that part of the land 
Another part was waste, and over this he had 
discretion limited only by their might to use it 
for purposes of pasturing cattle, cutting turf, 
etc A third part was his own demesne, which 
he cultivated with the help of his villeins, who 
did not own the soil, but were attached to 1t, 
and could be sold with it By degrees the 
villeins acquired both personal freedom and 
rights in the soul, and became the first copy 
holders holders by copy of Court Roll—all 
transactions affecting this part of the manor 
being kept on record in its Court The copy- 
holder has as good a title as a treeholder, and 
the various estates in copynes are analogous 
to those in_ freehold ut the lord of the 
minor still has substantial rights over copy- 
hold land Hie has a right to all minerals 
bencath the surface, and to all trees growing on 
it Hes entitled to a considerable fine every 
time the copyhold changes hands, and some 
times upon the death of a tenant to a heriot 
(the tenant s best beast or chattel) Sometimes 
he receives a small rent, indced, his mghts 
vary in different manors according to custom, 
whith 1epulates the tenure of copyhold 
Hence copyhold lind 18 somctimcs said to be 
held by customary tenure Ihe incidents of 
copyhold tenuic ria various and oppressive, 
cntranchiscmcnt has been made compulsory on 
both loid and tenant, whenever either desics 
it The rights of the lord are commuted for 
cither a lump sum or a rentcharge, or an 
estate in tcc simple im pat of the land, and 
the rcupon the copyhold becomes trechold In 
cascs of compulsory cnfianchisemcnt applica 
tion 1s mide to the Land Commissioneis, but 
where the lord und tenant both apree to entran 
chic, 2 Simple conveyance of the fee simple 
from the lord to the tenant 1s sufficient Both 
modcs of enfranchiscement have been largely 
employed, and a gicat extent of ad? hold has 
b come trechold lhe Oopyhold Act 887, makcs 
fuithe: provision for the enfranchisement ot 
copyhold and customay lands Among other 
things 1t provides that no new copyholds shall 
be created without the consent of the Land 


S courient Enel h The fi oat 
Copyright, 8 le first Englis 
Copsricat Act, passed in the 1eign of Queen 
Anne, gave the autho: an absolute right of 
fourtcen ycars, with an additional fourteen 
yeirs in case of the author or his representative 
surviving this term By an Act of George IIE. 
the period was increased to twenty eight years, 
and the remainder of the author's life, if any. 
The Act at present 1n force (5 and 6 Vict ,c 45) 
fixes copyright at forty two years, or the period 
of the authors hfe, with a grace of seven 
years, whichever 18 the longer Copymght 
covers literary, dramatic, artistic, and musical 
property e Act provides that the owner 
of a copyright shall present one copy of the 
article protected, if published, to the Library 
of the British Museum, and one copy each, if 
demanded, to the Bodleian Library, ord, 
the University Library, geet, the Advo- 
cates’ Library, Edinburgh, and the Library of 
Trinity College, Dublin. 


Copyright in Government Publications 
In a freasury Minute relating to this subject, 
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d dated t August, 1887, Government 
Tetons cre aaseual as follows —(1) of 
Select Committees of the two Houses of Parlia- 


Departments, Accounts, Reports of Govern 
ment Inspectors (8) Papers laid before Parha- 
ment Command—e ¢, Treaties, Diplomatic 
Correspondence, Reports from Consuls and 
Secretaries of Legation, Reports of Inquiies 
into Explosions or Accidents, and other Special 
Reports made to Government Departments 
(4) Acts of Parliament (5) Official books—r ¢, 
Queen’s Regulations for the Aimy or yey 

Literary, or _quasi-literary Work §» the 


and Ordna -e Maps As icspccts the fist five 
classes o1 publications, ‘‘the 1epioduction of 
them with ccrtain exceptions, should not, 
says the Tieasury, “be restricted in any form 
hat ver Indecd, 1n most cases 1t 15 desi! able 
thi. they should be mide _ known to the public 
as widely as possible The first espepnan 15, 
that Acts of Parliament and ofhcial bocks 
should not, except when published unde: the 
authority of the Governinent, puipoit on the 
face of them to be published by authority Ihe 
second exception 1s, whaie 1 work of a jiterty 
or quasi liturary characte: comes accidentally 
within these classes Loi cx imple, the Re ports 
of the Histoiiciul Manuscripts Comission 
would, but for the fact that they we1e produced 
under the diucction of a Commission inste 1d 
of unde: the Master of the Rolls, be published 
in the ordinaty mannct bhke the Rolls publica 
tions, and come within Class 6 So, igun, 1 
Report to a Government Depittment may be 
laid before Parhament mide by a person of 
eminent scientific knowledge, who 1s willing 
to give the Government and the public the 
advantage of his knowledge, but not to allow 
it to be icproduced for the private benefit of an 
individual publisher: Other exceptions will 
no doubt, from time to time occu, which cin 
only be dealt with is they aise As rogurds 
the sixth and seventh classes tbove mentioned, 
it seems desnable to the Licisury that the 
copyright in them should be cnforced in the 
interests of the taxpuyer and of hitcriturc ind 
science Notice of the intcntion to cntorce the 
copyright in any wok should the Treasury 
say, be given to the public In the case of 
future works thiscan be given by prcfixing to 
the work an announcement to the eficct that the 
rights of copyiight are icserved In the case 
of past works it will be desirable to inform 
the publishing trade of those the reproduction 
of which without permission 1s forbidden See 
STATIONFRY oa tee Se 4 
Copyrigh Ww on, anious de 
cisions under the Copyright Acts have been 
given by the courts of law during 88 In the 
case of Warne v Seebohm, a firm of publishers 
sought to restrain the defendant from infiing 
ing the copynght of ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy,” a 
novel by Mis Burnett q v ), which they alleged 
had been improperly dramatised and repre 
sented on the London Stage 
that the defendant hada! right to dramatise 
the novel, but 1t was uiged that the extensive 
appropnaben of the novelist’s words and ideas 
consti a multiplication of copies of her 
hook within the meaning of the Acts relating to 


It was not denied 
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copyright Under the earler Acts 1t does not 
appear that Mrs Burnett would have had any 
remedy, since they reserve only the “sple 
hberty of printing,” while the copies of the 
play in question were made either in manu- 
script or with a type writer But the latest 
copyright Act defines copyright as the ‘‘sole 
and exclusive liberty of printing or otherwise 
multiplying copies of any subject to which the 
said word 1s herein applied’ Mr Justice 
Stirling therefoie held that the copies of the 
play made for the purposes of representation 
constituted a multiplication of copies of the 
novel within the meaning of the Act, and 
directed the giving up of al] the copies 1n order 
that the pirated passages might be removed. 
The court could not, howevei, prevent the 
continuance of the 1epresentation, provided it 
could be accomplished without copies of the 
woids, but as a copy of ng | play must be 
deposited with the Examiner of Plays, and the 
copy in question had to be given up in com- 
phance with the order of the court, the right of 
representation was thus lost In a1oundabout 
way, theiefore, the right of an author to 
diamatise his own works has been more or 
less secured —Mr Wall, who was well- 
known to amateur vocalists as a sort of public 
prosecuto: unde: the Copymght Acts, was 
during, the yeu sent to prison for three months 
for transgressing the Solicitors Act, while his 
cCHeigue Mi Giryson was suspended from 
pructice a5 1 Sclicitor for two years —In the 
cisc of the Licensed Victuallers Newspaper 
Company Bingham, the dcfendants had pub 
lished a newspiper under the title of the 
Luensed bictuallas Muro, and the plaintiffs 
sought to 1cstrain them, on the ground that 
they had previously adopted the samc title for 
inewspaiper It appearcd, howcvei, that the 
slantiffs paper had only iccently been esta- 
lished, and it was held that (there being no 
copyright in the niumc of a newspaper) they 
hid not cst iblished a reputation for their news 
piper which would cntith: them to an mjunc- 
tion ~The Court of Appeal (March 88) affirmed 
this decision Another action of a somewhat 
similar chuater was that biought by the 
owne1s of the Morning Post, who unsuccess 
fully attempted to 1¢Strain the ploprietors of 
inew venture, the £ cau Post, from issung 
Tnewspriper under that tithe 
Copyright (Musical Compositions) Act. 
sce Srssion 88, sec 11 
Coral Reefs Three types of reef are re- 
cogniscd (z) Fringing reefs, or simple belts 
of limestone surrounding an island or skirting 
contincnt (2) Barrier reefs, which are 

separated from the land by channel of 
water (3) Ooral islands, enclosing lagoons, 
and forming irregular rings interrupted at 
several points, so as to form a senes of islets, 
known as atolls (a Maldive word) Seeed '88, 
and consult Darwin’s “‘Co1al Reefs,’ and Lecture 
by Mr John Murray at the Royal Institution, 
March ’88 

Corea A kingdom embracing the peninsula 
lying betueen the Yellow Sea and the Sea of 
apan, with an area of about 82,000 sq _ m, and 
a population estimated at about 10,000,000, Capt. 
Des eats ag Ss pop 250,000 Government modelled 
on that of China, which 18s the suzerain of 
o1ea, and directs her foreign policy Very 
little 1s known of the interwor, either as to the 
people or the nature of the soil, but rice, 
mullet, cotton, hemp, tobacco, and many fruits 
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are grown on the fertile territory skirting the | 
sea, and the people are similar in their habits | 
and customs to the Chinese on the neigh- 
mainland ‘The foreign commerce 13 
carried on at the three Treaty Ports of Jen 


chuan, Fusan, and Yuensan ag tag (86), 
£24474,285 » exports, £504,235 The bulk of the 
tra ) , cowhides 


eis with Japan 
For earlier details see ed 88 Eventsin “ The 
Hermit Kingdom,” and connected with it, in 
68 all appear to point in one direction—the 
weakening of the influence of China, the 
suzerain power, and the throwing open of the 
country to western civilisation and commerce 
(See Cuina, ed 88) In 871t was dctermined 
to send two envoys to represent Corea at 
various foreign capitals One of them, Cho, 
who it was understood was to come to Furope, 
mysteriously disappeared for a time, but we 
learnt by mail in Apiil that he had been 
discovered quietly living at Hong Kong The 
other reached Washington, but was only 
formally received by the President, the ques 
tion of eer y see being raised here, for 
of course China has her representative to the 
United States, although the King of Corea has 
at his court foreign representatives, and makes 
treaties The whole story as to how the 
envoys came to be sent abroad, and China’s 
conditions on _ which they might go, will be 
found in the Z:mes of May 31st = It 18 further 
pointed out in this article that the schemc was 
the work of 1 party led by the Queen, whose 
aim it 18 to free the countiv from Chinesc in 
fluence Howevei this may be, considerable 
sensation was caused later on by the ciicula 
tion of a privately printed Pompe (L2enes, 
Nov roth) from the n of Mr Denny, the 
‘Foreign Adviser of the Hing This gentle 
man, who 1s an American, formeily held a 
consular post in China, and was actually in 
vited by Li Hung Chang to accept the post of 
adviser when Her: von Molicndorff Jeft 1t in 
85) Mr Denny in his circular says that Li 
has not afforded him the support he promised, 
and then procecds to question Chinas suzer 
ainty, denounces her ticutment of he: so called 
vassal, and the insolence and unscrupulous 
conduct of Yuan, her commussionei, and 
finally defends the character of the king ILhis 
document 1s of historical intcrest as being the 
first open declaration of Corcan policy InSep 
tember Mr. Walters, the British Consul-General, it 
was stated, was about to leave Seoul, the Corean 
capital, when the king requestcd him to call 
at the palace Mr Walters having cxplained 
to the king’s satisfaction that his uniform was 
cked up and sent on boaid ship, presented 
imself at the palace in evening dress, when, 
after waiting some time, hc was informed that 
the king declined to receive him It was afte. 
wards reported that this refusal was by ditec 
tion of Mr Denny, who, howevcr, was not 
aware of the previous understanding, and who 
afterwards expressed his regret at what had 
taken place <A telegram, dated New York, 
Sept sath, was to the effect that “ Judge ’ 
Denny had written to siy that hc was not 
consulted 1n thé matter, and that the difficulty 
was solely due to the consuls ignorance of 
official etiquette. Mail news at the beginning 
of November stated that two leading i 
a tae Counts Ito aoe F deri . 
in a Japanese man-of-war, the prin 
of Corea and Siberia, ostensibly on a holiday 
cruise. It was variously reported that the 
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real object of the tour was to show that Ja 
still retained an interest mm Corea; also to find 
out what progress Russia had made in that 
direction. Later in the month it was reported 
that the Grand Duke Alexander teh 
was viene Seoul, and had been poker d wel- 
comed by the king, this being the first foreign 
royal personage who had ever vimted Oorea,— 
As to trade and commerce, the consula report 
fo. 87, the last issued, showed that business 
was good at all the ports, especially at Fusan 
At the three open ports the imports passing the 
foreign customs increased by 475,511, or 162 pul 
cent Metals increased by £10,548, or x03 pti 
cent , copper and tin weie largely used by 
the Coreans for the manufacture of domestic 
utcnsils, and quicksilver had been introduced 
for mining purposes A hnne of telegraph was 
to be made from Seoul to Fusan, the pole» 
having airived from Japan and the other 
materials from Germany, the machinery for 
a munt had also arrived from Germany, while 
the kings palace had been furnished with 
Edisons electric light The Yellow Book of 
the Chinese customs gives other details The 
net value of the foreign import trade for '87 was 
2,815,441 dollars, against 2,474,185 1n '86, and 
1,671,562 1n 85 The figures for 86, however, 
include 586,343 dollars, the value of 11ce 1m 
ported to supply the deficiencies of a bad 
arvest The imports of cotton goods 1n- 
creased from 1,300,613 dollars to 1,884,497 Up 
to this ca: cowhides foimed two thiids of the 
export, but in 87 beans took their place The 
total valuc of the exports was 804,996 dollars, 
against 504,225 1n 86, ind 388,023 in ‘85 No 
uropean countiy participates directly im 
Corean trade Of the total of 3,620,437 dollars, 
Japan has 2,855,471, and China 751,599, the 
rcinaining 13 367 19 a trans frontier trade with 
Russian Manchuiia  I[nglish goods, such as 
cottons, which latter form nearly half the total 
trade, go by way of Japan o1 China, and are 
included undcr those countries Mr Walters 
during the year prescntcd a re to Parlia- 
ment of a tour of inspection he had made to some 
of the ports (MisccHancous Series No 84) _ He 
recommends Masampo, about thirty miles fiom 
lusan, as a likely place for British merchants 
tosettle A strange outbreak eccuiicd at Seoul, 
according to the Standard of June 28th, nine 
Government officials being seized in the strects 
and behcaded, and thc Irench, Russian, 
Japanese, and Amcrican wai ships lying at 
Chemulpo sent men to guard the consulates 
where the foicigncrs had taken refuge. The 
110t 15 said to have arisen from a report spread 
by the Chincse that the Amelican missionaries 
wcre buying Corean children to boil them 
down for mcduine! The authorities took 
rompt action About the same time Herr von 
ollendorft arrived from [ientsin Under 
date Tientsin Nov 17th, 1t was stated that 
the Chinese Government had received informa- 
tion that a secret treaty (since denied) had been 
concluded between Rusma and Corea, which 
provides for Corea being placed unde: Russian 
rotection Consult ‘‘Life in Corea ’ ('88), by 
R Carles, FRGS 
Corinth Ship Canal. The first sod of this 
canal across the Isthmus of Corinth was turned 
by the King of Greece 1n April 1882. The 
scheme of making a passage through the :sthmus 
is of very ancient date, the Roman Emperor 
Nero being credited with some such demgn 
General Turr, known for bis connection with 
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simular enterprises, is said to have originated 
the present plan, and in May 1881 he obtained 
a concession from the Greek Government for 
the purpose, the idea being so well received 
that the capital was assured five times over. 
The isthmus 1s about 3$ miles in breadth, 
there sing, a backbone in the middle 120 
to 180 feet high, which 1s approached on each 
side by a plain from the seashore The en- 
gineers, Messrs. Gerster and Kander, decided 
to excavate and deport to the neighbouring 

lains all ground above 150 feet high, and to 
last downwards through the remainder The 
total amount of earth to be removed was 
calculated at ten million cubic metres, and the 
whole cost at about thirty million francs It 1s 
calculated that the length of passage saved from 
the geanto the Black Sea will be from 100 to 
a50 miles, and the dangers of the southern 

reek coast will be thus avoided A port and 
harbour will exist at each end of the canal 
The work 15 still progressing (See ed '88 ) 
Early in '88 it was stated that the 30,000,000 
francs had been deemed insufficient to finish 
the work, and that power had been obtained 
to raise further funds, so that an issue of 60,000 
more shares of soo francs, each bearing 6 pet 
cent. interest, had been decided upon he 
grand total would thus 1equire the 1calisation 
of 3,500,000 francs of net revenue, and Le 
Monitenr dis Tirages Financiers pointed out 
that this would be covered by a daily carning 
of 10,000 francs 

“ Gornhill Magazine” (6¢ monthly) Estab 
lished Jan '6o as a shilling magazine First 
editor, W. M. Thackeray Price altered to 51x 
pence July 83 Contents: General literature, 
and articles of a popular scientific charactcr 
Also an instalinent of a serial story by a we 1)- 
known writer. Editor, Mr. James Payn. Office, 
15, Waterloo Place, S Ww, 

Coronation ‘Seeed ‘88 

Coroners See SESSION 88, secs 26 and 27a 


Coroners’ Inquests, The following was the 
numberof inquests heldin each of the yerrs 86 
and ‘87 (latest retuin), distinguished under 
the different verdicts .— 


Verdict 1886. 1887 
Murder ae \% pve: . Wis 177 196 
Manslaughter #28 <2 oe 147 154 
cane ehomiuide ..... 4 7 
wuicide . . 6 6 a -% 2,222 2,227 
Accidental] death ee ae 11,003 11,963 
Injuries, causes unknown. . . 314 283 
Found dead ya 2,624 2,043 
Executed... . 19 2y 
Natural death — 
From excessive drinking ‘ 397 372 
Disease ape avalce by neglect 142 129 
Want, cold, exposure, etc . . 282 250 
Natural causes . .... 10,345 11,232 
Other causes . a 1,264 1,126 
Total] 28,940 30,030 


The number of verdicts of murder of infants of 
one year old and under in 1887 was 8s, as 
eager 86 in 1886, 65 1n 1885, 103 1n 1884, 87 1n 
1883, 86 1n 1882, 92 1n 1881, 87 1n 1880, and 88 in 
1879. Of the 85 cases in 1887, 29, or 34°: per 
cent. were inthe county of Middlesex. In Liver- 
pool, there was only one such case; in Man- 
chester, two; in the Bolton district none; in 
the Salford district two; in the borough of 
Bi ham no cases. 
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was 
from the army 10 07, WILL LUG Talc 02 CUIUHTI, 
and has sat in the Reichsrath since "71, where 
he founded (’81) the Ooronini party—Liberal 
centre—one of the factions composing the 
ministerial majority. This party has recently 
occasionall supported the German-Austrian 
party, of which Dr Herbst 1s the leader, and 
also, at times, assists with its influence the 
Geiman pertyies by Dr Heilsberg The Coro- 
nini party, however, does not wield much 
influence 1n the Lower House of the Austrian 
Reichsrath, as 1t numbers only some sixteen 
members See AUSTRIAN POLITICAL PARTIES 
Corporation of London, The, 1s the Mun:- 
cipal Authority for the City of London; but its 
powers and duties in that capacity are not re- 
gulated by the gencral law relating to Mun1- 
cipal Corporations, they havc, however, to a 
certain extent been defined and Soa pak by 
peu Acts of Parliament. Under the London 
oal and Wine Duties Continuance Acts 1861, 
63, and 68, the C collect coal duties amounting 
to 1» 1d per ton on all coals coming into the 
Metropolitan Police District, and a wine duty of 
4% per tun on all wine imported by way ot mer- 
chandise into the port of London’ The net 
proceeds of this wine duty, and of9d out ofthe 
18 1d per ton coal duties, are eequined by the 
above mentioned Acts, to be paid by the C. to 
‘‘The Thames Embankment and Metropohs Im- 
provement Fund” at the Bank of England, the 
amounts thus paid being subsequently included 
as 1cceipts in the accounts of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. The net proceeds of the 
remaiming 4@ out of the 14 1d per ton coal 
duties are applicable primarily to the payment 
of interest and principal in respect of moneys 
borrowed under the Holborn nae Improve- 
ment Acts 64, 67and 69, and the Holborn Valley 
and lar:ingdon Market Improvement Act (see 
Coa1 AND WinL Durs) Inaddition tothe above 
duties, the C are empowered by the Metage 
on Grain (Port of London) Act, 1872, to levy a 
grain duty of three sixtecnths of a penny per 
cwt In respect of all grain brought into the 
port of London, which duty 15, subject to the 
provisions of that Act, to be held by the C for 
the preservation of open spaces in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, not within the Metropolis, 
as defined by the Metropolis Management Act, 
1855 Ihe only rates made by the C. are the 
Police and Ward Rates, which are made under 
the City of London Police Act 1839. The 
Police Rates are applicable to the payment 
of three-fourths of the expenses of the City 
Police, the remaining fourth of which expenses 
are, under Section 57 of the above Act, payable 
by the C ‘out of their revenues and posses- 
sions.” Of the estates of the C., the B 
House Estates, prior to the passing of the 
aermds Bri ge Act 1863, were he d by the 
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the C. were empowered to borrow on the credit 
of these estates, for the purpose of rebuildin 

Blackfriars Bridge and purchasing Southwark 
Bridge from the Southwark Bridge Company 
and the expenses of lighting, watching, and 
maintaining the two last-mentioned bridges 
were made a charge on these estates. A 
considerable number of other local Acts have 
been sed at various times relating to the 
C.-and their estates. 
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Corsica. An island of the Mediterranean, 
and a oe oe of oe, separa from 
Sardinia by the Strait of Ree hee 
76 sq. m, po 278,501 apital, Ajaccio, 
d birthplace of Kapoleon Bonaparte Other 
towns, Bastia and Corte. A central range of 
lofty and rugged mountains rises to a height of 
from 8,000 to 9,000 feet On the south and west 
sides the spurs of this range run out to a great 
distance into the sea, forming bays and gulfs, 
some of which afford excellent harbours On 
the eastern side, between the mountains and 
the sea, a considerable tract of low county 1s 
covered with plantations of olive trees, almond 
and fig trees, and vineyards Oil and wine, 
and the honey and wax procured from thc vast 
forests which cover the summits o! the hills, 
form the bulk ot the exports Ihe fisheries of 
tunny, pilchaid, and anchovy are chiefly tor the 
Italian market Few native Corsicans, how 
ever, are engaged in this industry, and a great 
part of the agricultural labou: 1s peiformed by 
temporary immigrants from Tuscany and Lucca 
Agiiculture 1s in a backward state, owin 
partly to the minutc subdivision of the land, 
which led to that form of hereditary feud Known 
as the zendetta, once common, but now steinly 
repressed by the French Government  ( ittle 
horses, asses, and mules, arc 1cared im the 
mountain pastures In the moire inucessible 
arts of the island are sheep of 1 peculia black 
breed, cillcd mouffions, for meatly inhabit ints of 
all the mountiumns of the Meditetranc in penin 
sulas and islinds, but now confined to Cc1s104 
and Sardinia Among the Romins Corsica 
was uSed as 1 place of banishment for political 
offendeis In conscquence of the pet 
struggles of Paoli it was suld by the Genoese 
to France 1n 1768) Lor 2 few yeus alter thre 
Tiench Revolution of 1773 1 was under thre 
Bdge of Gicat Britain, tut since 1814 1t 
as remained in pessession of Prince Wl 
ways have lately becn introduced 53 


Corrupt and Dlegal Practices Prevention 
Act, 83) ihis Act ciume mto force on the 
wth Octobe:, 1883, and has been unnudly 
renewcd from the 31st De cmbci, 454 it 
is directed to secure the purity ind reduce the 
even of parhamcntary cle trons and pat 
tially consolidates picvious le,isl ition on the 
same subject It icnders pcisons convicted 
of treating, bribery, personation and unduc 
influence, hable to imprisonment with hard 
labour {t renders a candidate who has been 
personally guilty of corrupt practices ie ipable 
of ever sitting again for the same constitucncy, 
and incapable for sevcn years of sitting in the 
House of Commons t icndeis all persons 
guilty of such practices incapable for seve 
years of holding any public office or exercising 
any franchise A guilty magistiate 1s to be 
reported to the Lord Chancellor, a guilty 
barrister to his Inn, and generally in the case 
of other professions a culprit 15 to be repoited 
to its controlling authority to be dealt with as 
for misconduct in his profession So licensed 
victuallers are to be reported to the licensing 
ustices, who may refuse to rencw their 
wences, A corrupt peison o1 constituency 
may be ordered to pay the whole or part of the 
costa of the petition The Director of Public 
Prosecutions or his representative 18 to appear 
at the tmal of every election petition, and to 
take directions from the Court respecting the 
prosecution of offenders. Stringent formalitie: 
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are imposed upon persons desirous of with- 
drawing an election petition, and a corrupt 
agreement to withdraw 1s declared to be a 
misdemeanour [Even where no petition has 
been presented, the Director of Public Pro- 
secutions 1s bound on receiving information of 
corrupt practices to make such inquiries and 
institute such prosecutions as circumstances 
seem to him to require Ihe number of paid 
assistants and committee 1ooms 18 strict] 
limited No conveyances are to be hired 
variety of unnecessary payments are declared 
illegal <A limit varying with the extent of the 
constituency 1s imposed on the expenditure 
of the candidate JLhe breach of any one of 


these among other provisions constitutes 
itlegal distinct from “corrupt ’” 
practice Illegal puyment, cmployment, hiring, 


etc if committed personally by candidate or 
agent, amount to illegal practices Persons 
couvicted of such practices are hable to be 
punished by fine and incapacity All claims 
must be pid thiough one clection agent, who 
must make a return of the election expenses 
within 1 hmited time A violation of these 
rules amounts to 1 collupt practice, and vacates 
the seit Priovision 15 made that pcrsons 
shill not be subjccted to my of the penalties 
provided inthis Act merely through accident, 
inadvertence, or the fault of another  Con- 
sult Hobhousc, ‘Parliamentary Flections Act 


Cortes %Sec STAIN 


Costa Rica ‘Sec CintRar Amr rica, and for 
Ministiy cte, sec Dir romMaAric 


Cottage Arts Association See Homt Arts 
ASSOCIATION 


Cotton, James Sutherland b in India 1847 
the son of Cotton, HLICS, cducate 
ue Winchester Scheol und at Tiimity College, 
Oxford, first class 2 iodcr iti ns and in the 
final scho Is fellow ct Queens College 
Called to the bar aut Tincolns Inn 1874, and 
went the Western Ciuciuit Has undertaken 
mu h litcruy wok in cennection with India, 
issistcd Su WW Tfunter(yz ) incompiling the 

Imperial Gaectteer of India, and im revisin 
the ¢ nd edition, wiote “India in Macmi 
lans Citizen Series , prepared for the Govern 
ment ale port upon the idministr uion of India 
for the ter yous 1873 74 t0 188 83 a blue hook 
of neaily four hundicd pages Editor of the 
Icademy (q ) since 1880 


Cotton, Rt Hon Sir Henry, 2 Lord 

ustice of Appel was b 1821 Fducited at 

ton and Oxtord (€ uled to the bir at Lin 
colns Inn (1846) QC (1866) Bencher of his 
Inn (1867) ‘Standing counsclto the Univ ersity 
ot Oxford (187 ) Appointed a] ord Justiec of 
Appel (1877) 

Cotton Trade The [or history of this sec 
ed 87, tor dcvclopment of sec PRrapr, 88 


Couch, The Right Hon Sir Richard, ) 

17, Was Called to the ba: in 42 In 62 he 
Was appointed a puisne judge im Indias Fou 
ycars later he was promoted to be Chict Justice 
of the High Comt of Judicatuic ut Bombay, 
subscquently receiving the honour of knight- 
hood Succeeded Sit Barnes Peacock as Chief 
pstice of the High Court of Calcutta (70) 
n resigning in 75 he was sworn of the 
Pnivy Council, and was appointed a membe1 
of the Judicial Committee of that body ('8:) 

Counani Republic. Between the Osa 


river, eastern boundary of Oayenne, an 


ra) 


k 
he 
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Amazona mouth,les a district neutralised Bb 
treaty in 184: between France and Braz 
Coast line stated to be 187 miles, area 24,000 
sq m_ Inhabitants are pee slave refugees 
a Brazil, and number only about 7oo In 83 
they 


appo! 
i cimalves a 


is a Frenchman 
of this see ed 88 


Councils, (Ecumenical, An (cumenical 
Council 1s one which represents the whole 
Chnistian Church Of these there have been 
four recognised by the Reformed English 
Church, viz —({1) The first of Nicwea (A D 325), 
condemned Arianism and formulated the Nicene 
Creed (2) Oonstantinople (380), added to the 
Nicene Creed (8) Ephesus (431), condemned 
Nestorius (4) Chalcedon (451) declared the divine 
and human nature of Christ, and set its seal 
on the additions to the Nicene Crecd made 
at Constantinople Amongst other Counoils, 
reckoned by the Roman Church as Gc umenical, 
may be mentioned the Second of Niowa (787), 
permitting worship of imagcs Fourth Lateran 
(x215), transubstantiition held to be an article 
of faith Constance (1414), the cup denied to the 
laity Trent (1546 63), condemned the 1eformers 
Rome (1869), decieed papal infallibility 


Countess of Huntingdon s Connexion The, 
owes its existcenie to the :chgious revivals in 
the eygh ecnth century with which Whitfield 
and the Weskys are so prominently identi 
hed The Cou tess of Pee don (d_ 1791) 
had been a membc1 of the I stablished Chinch 
but finding, that the parochial system interfcred 
with her intense desuc to have the gospel 
preached in every place in }ngland she cast in 

er lot with the Nonconfoimists Ihe hturgy 
formed part of the icligious worship in he 
chapels, and it 15 still used in some of them 
The Connexion has never been numerically 
strong Duiing life her contiol wis absolute 
Her successors were unable to exercise a 
simila: control, and iwthough 2 tiust was 
created a tew years utc: her dcath muiny lease 
hold chapels Japsed into othe: hinds At one 
time the preaching stations numbeicd over 1 
hundied, now those unde: the Tiustces amount 
to over thity, not incliding, village stations 
vigorously miuntined bythe princip uchuiches, 
and Countess» chapels which ac beyond the 
contiol of the Iiustees of the Conncxion 
Cheshunt College has been 1cbuilt New Spa 
Fields Church has becneiected Ihe Connexion 
chapels genetally hive becn ad .pted to the 
religious requiiements of the age, and the 
Trustees have faithfully endeavoured to main 
tain an evangelicil ministry in cvery chapel 
of the Connexion All its munisters have to 
subsciibe to the ‘‘ Fifteen Dootrinal Articles of 
the Church of England, as are the professors of 
Cheshunt College and the students with a 
view of carrying out the Countcsss idei—the 
continuance of an eal nest evangelical ministry 
Beo, Rev W M Lennoa Offices Cheshunt 
College Rooms, 13, Blomfield St, London 
Wall, EC 


ublic,’ the pre 
Jules Gros) For history 


Country Holidays Fund = This and similar 
kunds ae the Children s Fresh Au Mission) 
have recently arisen in London to organise 
holidays, usually for three weeka, {01 poor 
sickly city child:ien by boarding them with 
pase cottageis, who are paid 53 a week 
per child, and much good has resulted from the 
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movement, several thousands of clildren being 
annually benefited Similar efforts in New 
York, Berlin, etc , have been equally successful, 
In the summer of '88 a special appeal on behalf 
of the fund was made by the Bishop of London. 
H RH the Princess of Wales has recently 
become patroness Office, ro, Buckingham 
gy ra eon ae = 
oun ourts History —The modern 
County Court, which must be carefully dis- 
tinguished from the County Court of ear} 
English history, dates from the year 18 
Under the Act 9 & ro Vict ,c gs, and subsequent 
Acts, a certain number of county court districts 
have been marked out 1n each county The 
court for that county 1s held at short intervals 
in one or more places within each of these dis- 
tricts Several districts are grouped in one 
circuit, and a judge 18 allotted to each circuit 
The judge 18 appointed by the Lord Chancellor, 
and must be a barrister of at least seven years 
standing He has the assistance of a regis- 
trarand other officers Jurisdiction —County 
Courts have jurisdiction in the ponOw ae 
cases (1) In actions in which the sumclaime 
by the plaintiff does not exceed 450, (2) 1n 
actions relating to real propeity, the annual 
value or rent of which does not exceed £20 
per annum’ But from the above cases must, 
generally speaking, be excepted all actions in 
which the validity of any devise, bequest or 
limitition in a will or settlement 1s disputed, 
and ill actions for malcious prosecution, libel, 
slandcr, seduction, or breach of promise of 
mirniage But by consent in writing of both 
pane any action whatever which could have 
een biought in the Queens Bench Division 
miy be biought in a County Court And if 
the plaintiff in a superior court recover no 
more than £20 1n an action for breach of con- 
tract or Zro1n an action of tort, he can get no 
costs except by special favour of the court » and 
in an action for breach of contract 1n a superior 
court, if the claim be not for more than £50, 
either party may apply to have the action 
transfeiied to the County Court, (8) 1n actions 
such as my Ps brought in the Chancery Divi- 


sion of the High Court of Justice, provided that 
the propery in dispute does not exceed £500 
in vilue, (4) in Admitralty actions in which the 


claim 1s for salvage for towage, necessaries or 
wiges, for damages to cargo, or by collision, or 
aliscs out of agreements concerning the use 
or hue of any ship, the care of goods therein 
etc, and does not exceed certain specified 
limits of amount, (5) actions in bankruptcy, 
(6) a variety of actions too numerous to be 
severally mentioned here Procedure —A jury 
may be summoned when the amount claimed 
excceds £5 at the requisition of either party, 
ae in othe. —o _ the sg of the 
udge upon the application of either pe 

T he jury consists of five persons qualified Po 
serve as juroisin the High Court The plain- 
tiff begins by entering a plaint in a book kept 
by the registrar The officer of the Court then 
servcs a summons upon the defendant Both 
parties must appear on the day named in the 
summons Pleadingsare notin use Evidence 
18 taken v:va voce Solicitors as well as 
barristers may address the Court Ifthe debt 
or damage claimed exceed £20, an appeal les 
from the decision of the Judge upon any ques- 
nou A law, Or on me men or rejection 
of evidence, unless the parties have previous! 

agreed that such decision shall be final, . 
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County Electors Act and County Govern- 
ment See Session 88, secs 12 and 25-88 
of Exchange, The Sce Sroca 
EXxcHANGE OFFICIAL LIST 
Co With the exception of archery 
(¢ uv), there are few sports more ancient than 
that of coursing the hare, and 1n all ages the 
greynoune has been admired for its graceful 
orm and extraordinary speed Its keenness 
of vision 18 also marvellous and the numerous 
enclosed meetings which have of recent years 
been opened in close proximity to our large 
towns fully testify to the popularity of coursing 
of great value are offered for competition 
at these fixtures, and although many owners, 
attracted by rich rewards devote their atten 
tion to the breeding of greyhounds chiefly for 
speed, to the neglect of that cleverness which 
1s of so much more valuc in the open, the 
Waterloo Oup is still the leading tiophy of the 
ear For this there are sixty four nomina 
tions, which are awarded as 1rule to the best 
known and most respected of coursers, at a 
subscription of £25 each of which the winner 
takes £500, the runne: up £200 two dogs £50 
each, four £30 each, eight £20 each, and sixteen 
410 each, the balance being awarded to the 
leading dogs in the Purse and Plate, which are 
confined to the beaten dogs in the Qup and 
Purse respectively These events aie invariably 
run for over the Altcar Flats and usually in the 
month of February but continuous fiost neces 
sitated the 88 fixture being postponed to the 
first week 1n March In the deciding course 
for the Cup Mr L Pilkington s black and white 
dog Burnaby, by Be Joyful—Baroness beat Col 
} Norths blue dog, Duke Mvcpherson the 
atter, however, 1epresenting the nomination 
of Mr W Smith the final course foi the 
Purse terminated in favour of Mr C Hibberds 
Miss Glendyne, the :unne: up being Mr W H 
Smiths Donald Windland, and in the closing 
trial for the Plate, M: II Wansborough s Win 
farthing, repre scnting the nomination of Mr 1 
Ek Fiske, beat Mr: R V Muithcrs Meols Simon 
In the deciding course of the Kempton Park 
Champion Stakes Holmby a bir h goF, i bo te 
—High Opinion, belonging to Mr obbs 
but running in the nommation of Mr S Hand 
ford, beat Mr H G Millers Mullingar, and 
the Gosforth Park Gold Cup resulted 1 a divimon 
between Mr E Dents Huic Halloa a white 
and black dog by Jester—Countess and Bur 
naby, the Witerloo Cup winner The 
body 1s the National Coursing Olub President 
the Earl of Sefton Hon Sec Mr R B Car 
ruthers Consult ‘ Coursing Calendar ’ edited b 
Mr C M Brown the Field Office 346 Stran 
Courtesy Titles he eldest son of a 
duke, a marquis, or an earl takes by courtesy 
the second title of his father which 1s gene 
ally, but not always, the ncextin degree Thus 
the eldest son of the Duke of Devonshire takes 
the courtesy title of Marquis of Hartington, 
but the present Larl of Derby was Lord Stanley 
during the hfetime of his father, the second 
tutle being, not viscount, but baron Where 
the second title 13 of the same name as the 
first 1t 13 dropped, to avoid confusion, for 
Sure the Marquis of Salisbury 1s also Earl 
of Sa bury, so his eldest son is known as 
Viscount Cranborne ‘Younger sons of dukes 
and ae prefix the courtesy title of lord, 
and al) the daug of earls, as well as of 


the higher degrees of nobility, the courtesy Bury 
F indy, to their Christian’ and surname, Campden V, 


title o 
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and the daughters may retain it after marriage 
with the altered surname, The courtesy title 
of master 1s given in Scotland to the eldest 
son of a baron A dukes eldest sons eldest 
son or a marquiss eldest son’s eldest son 
sometimes takes by courtesv the third title of 
the duke or marquis While these courtesy 
titles are invanably used when address- 
ing the persons taking them, they are not 
accorded full recognition in certain formal 
documents for example, the name of the Duke 
of Devonshire s eldest son appears sometimes 
in the House of Commons journals as “the 
Right Hon Spence: Compton Cavendish, 
commonly called the Marquis of Hartington 
In the following list the first column gives the 
courtesy title which 1s usually taken by the 
eldest son of a duke marquis, or earl, but it 
will be borne 1n mind that in many cases the 
courtesy title 1s not 1n present use becatiae the 
pee hasnoson Thusa familia: title to En 
ish ears, the Marquis of Granby, was long 2 
abeyance as a courtesy title the late Duke of 
Rutlands heir presumptive having been his 
biothe:, Lord Manners, MF , but onthe 
succession of the latter to the dukedom the 
courtesy title was revived in the person of his 
son, now MFP for the Melton Division In 
several cases where the eldest son has died, 
and the next su: vivor has taken another family 
titlc, the dignity In actual use 1s given 


Aberdour Morton E 
Aboyne &£ Huntly Mf 
Acheson V Gosford E 
Adare V Duniaven £, 
Aithue V Hopetoun E£ 
Alexander Caledon LZ 
Alfoid V Brownlow L 
Altamont f Shgo M@ 
Althor p V Spcncer £ 
Ambcr cy. V Russell £ 
Ancram Lothian Af 
Andover V Suffolk E 
Anson V Lichfield £ 
Apsley J Bathurst £ 
Ardrossan J l glintoun £ 
Arundel & Surrey £ orfolk D 
Ashley / Shaftesbury £ 
Avi Dufferin 
Balnal Z Crawford & Bal- 
carres E£ 
Baring V Northbrook £ 
Bective £ Hcadfort M 
Belfast E Doncgal 7 
Bennet L Tankerville E 
Beichiven V Bantry £ 
Bernard V Bandon E 
Berriedale Z Caithness E 
Bertie L Lindsey E 
Bingham ZL Lucan 
Binning ZL Haddington £ 
Blandford Af Marlborough D 
Boringdon V Morley £ 
Bowmont M4 Roxburghe D 
Boyle V Shannon £ 
Brabazon ZL Meath £ 
Brackley V Filesmere £ 
Brecknock £ mden 
Brooke L Warwick E 
Bruce L Elgin E£ 
Burford E St Albans D 
Burghersh Z Westmorland £. 
Burghley Z Exeter M 
Burke Clannricarde . 
Albemarle £. 
Gainsborough £, 
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Cantilupe V 
Cardigen E 
Capell L 
Cardross L 
Carlow V 
Carlton 
Carmarthen M 
oa iy i. 
Cassilis E 
Castle Cuffe V 
Castlereagh V 
Castlerosse V 
Caulfield V 
Chandos M 
Chelsea V 
Chewton V 
Clements 
Chifton Z 
Clive V 
Clonmore / 
Cochrane L 
Coke V 
Cole V 
Compton E£ 
Corry V 
Courtenay L 
Cranborne V 
Cranley V 
Crichton V 
Cremorne L 
Crowhurst V 
Curzon VY 
Dalkeith £ 
Dalmeny L 
Dairymple V 
Dalzell 
Dangan V 
Darlington £ 
Deerhurst V 
De Grey £ 
Delvin L 
Douglas M 
une L 
Douro M@ 
Drumlanrig V 
Dumfnes 
Duncan V 
Duncannon PY 
Dundas L 
Dungarvan V 
pune L 
Dunlo VY 
Dunluce V 
Dunwich V 


Ebrington V 
Ednam V 
Elcho L 


Enfield V 
Ennismore 


ne 
Eslington L 
Euston £ 

Feilding V 


Folkestone V 
Forbes V 


eae” 
Gari 


och ZL. 


De La Warr E 
Ailesbury M@ 
Essex Z£ 


Portarlington E. 
Wharncliffe E 
Leeds D 
Southesk E 
Ailsa M 
Desart £ 
Londonderry @ 
Kenmare E 
Charlemont E 
Buckingham D 
Cadogan £ 
Waldegrave £ 
Leitrim E£ 
Darnley £ 
Powis £ 
Wicklow £ 
Dundonald £ 
Leicester £ 
Enniskillen £ 
Northampton M 
Belmore 
Devon E 
Sahsbury / 
Onslow f° 
Lrne £ 
Darcy EL 
Cottenham ZL 
Howc £ 
Buccleuch D 
Rosebery L 
Stan ZL 
Carnwith £ 
Cowlcy / 
Cleveland /) 
Coventry £ 
Ripon 4 
Westmeath 7 
Hamilton D 
Mor2y £ 
Wellington /) 
gue ensberly M 
utc 
Campeidown / 
Bessborough L 
Zetland F 
Cork & O1rery £ 
Home £ 
Clancarty £ 
Antrim ? 
Stradbioke L 
Berkeley £ 
Clonmell £ 
Fortescue £ 
Dudley E 
Wemyss & March £ 
St Germans E 
Beauchamp E 
Cawdor £ 
kidon E 
Strafford E 
Listowel £ 
Mar & Kellie £ 
Ravensworth E 
Grafton D 
Denbigh £ 
Dunmore £ 
Malmesbury £ 
Radnor £ 
Granard £ 


Cowper E 
Perth. & Melfort E£ 
Mar Z 


Garhes V 
Garmoyle V 
Garnoc 
Gifford £ 
Gillford Z 
Glamis L 
Glandine V 
Glentworth L 
Glerawley V 
Graham 
Granby M 
Greenock L 
Grey of Groby L 


Grey de Wilton V 
Grimston V 


Grosvenor E , grandson of 


Guernse 

Haddo 

Hamilton M@ 
Hartington M4 
Hastings L 
Hawarden V 

Hay of Kinfauns L 
Helmsley V 
Herbert 7 


Hillsborough £ 
Hinchinbrook V 
Hinton V 
Hobart L 
Holmesdale V 
Howard 
Howaid of Effingham / 
Howick 
Huntingtower J 
Hyde 

Therrin V 
Ingestre }” 


Inverurie L 
ermyn 
ocelyn V 

Kelburi« 

Keny £ 

Kilcoursie V 

Kildare M 

Killeen L 

Kilmarnock J 

Kilworth L 

Kingsborough / 

Kirkladie 

Kirkwall V 

Knebworth } 

Kynnaird / 

Lambton V 

Lascelles I” 

Leshe L 

Leveson L 

Lewes £ 

Lewisham V 

Lincoln £ 

Loftus V 

Lorne M@ 


| Loughborough L 


Lowther V 
Lumley V 
L mington V 
acduff V 
Mahon V 
Maidstone V 
Maitland V 
Mandeville 7 
March £ 
Marsham VY 
Mauchhne Z 
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Galloway £ 
Cairns 
Lindsay E 
Tweeddale ¥ 
Clanwilliam E 
Strathmore E 
Norbury E 
Limerick E 
Annesley E 
Montrose D 
Rutland D 
Cathcart E 
Stamford & War 
rington £ 
Wilton E 
Verulam £ 
Westminster 
Aylesford E 
Aberdeen E 
Abercorn D 
Devonshire D 
Huntingdon £ 
De Montalt £ 
Kinnoull £ 
Feversham £ 
Pembroke & Mont 
ome 
Dewachive M 
Sandwich £ 
Poulctt £ 
Buckinghamshire£ 
Amherst E 
Carlisle F 
Effingham £ 
Grey E 
Dysart E 
Clarendon L 
Carrick E 
Shrewsbury & Tal 
bot £ 
hintore L 
Biistol M 
Roden E 
Glasgow F 
I ansdownce M 
Cavan E 
Leinster D 


Mountcashel! Z 
Kingston 
Leven & Melville £ 
Orkney F 
Lytton £ 
Newburgh E 
Durham £ 
Harewood E 
Rothes £ 
Granville £ 
Abergavenny M 
Dartmouth 
Newcastle D 
Aveyll D 

rgy 
Rosslyn £ 
Lonsdale £ 
Scarbrough £ 
Portsmouth £ 


Stanhope £ 
Winchilsea 
Lauderdale E 
Manchester D 
Richmond D 
Romney £ 
Loudoun Z 
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Melgund PV, Minto E Worcester M Beaufort D 
Milton V Fitzwilham E Worsley L Yarborough £. 
Molyneux V Sefton E Yarmouth £ Hertford M. 
Moore V Drogheda M Court martial 1s the name given to a tri- 
Moreton L Ducie £ bunal of naval or miltary officers appointed 
Mountcharies £ Conyngham M@ for the tnal of offenders against naval or 
Mulgrave £ Normanby militarylaws Mihi Law has been defined 
Naas L Mayo £ asa rule of conduct for military persons pre- 
Newark V Manvers £ scribed by the legislative power in a state com- 
Newport V Bradford E£ manding what 1s to be done and prohibiting 
Newry & Morne V Kilmorey E the contrary Naval Law has the same source 
Newtown-Butler J Lanesborough £ and authority as mulitary law, the points of 
Norreys Abingdon £ divergence being chiefly such as must needs 
North ZL Guilford £ result from the differing spheres of action of 
Northland V Ranfurley £. sea and land forces What is knownas “the 
Ockham V Lovelace £ custom of the service” forms an unwnitten part 
Ogilvy L Airhe £ ot the naval and military law, but it 18 seldom 
Ormelie £ Breadalbane M appealed to unless certain and well dcfined, as 
Ossory E Ormonde Mf well as not contravening any part of the written 
Oxmantown L Rosse £ law The Mutiny Act, first passed in 1689, san 
Pakenham 1 longford E English statute, passed annually for the govern 
Parker V, Macclesfield £ ment of military persons and vesting 1n the 
Pelham L Chicheste: E£ Crown power to frame articles of war 
Perceval V Fgmont Co ey, Mr Leonard H, MP, was 
Percy £ Northumberland D |b 1832 Giaduated (1855) at St John s 
Petersham V Harrington £ College, Cambridge, as Second Wrangler 
Pevensey Sheffield Z was bracketed first Smiths priremans an 
e was 


Pollington V 
Porchester L 


Rainclife V 
Raynham V 
Reidhaven V 
Rocksavage L 
Rosehill 
Royston V 
Russborough V 
Sandon ” 
Skelmersdale J 
Somerton V 
St Asaph ¥ 
St Cyres V 
St Lawrence Y 
St Maur £ 
Stafiord M 
Stanhope / 
Stanley L 
Stavordale LZ 
Stopford V 
Stormont ” 
Stuart V 
Sudley V 
Suirdale V 
Tamworth V 


Farbat V (2nd son of 
Duke of Suthe1 land) 


lavistock M 
Tewkesbury Z 
Throwle 
Titchfield MW 
Trafalgar V 
Tullibardine MW 
Turnour ” 
Tyrone £ 
ngton V 
Uxbridge E 
Valletort V 
Vaughan ZL 
Vilhers V. 
Walpole Z 
Warkworth Z 
Weymouth VY 
Wiltshre £ 
Wodehouse Z 
Wolmer FP. ,, 


Mexborough £ 
Carnarvon E£ 
Carysfort E 
Dalhousie E 
Londesborough F 
lownshend 
Seaheld L 
Cholmondcley JZ 
Northesk & 
Hardwicke E 
Milltown E 
Harrowby £ 
Lathom 
Norminton #- 
Ashburnham £ 
Iddesleipyh LC 
Howth r 
Somerset D 
Sutherland D 
Chesterfield & 
Derby £ 
Ilchester E 
Courtown L 
Mansfeld Z 
Castle Stuart £ 
Arran £ 
Donoughmore E£ 
Ferrers £ 
Cromartic, 

tess of 
Bedford D 
Munster Z 
Sondes ZL 
Portland D 
Nelson F 
Athole JD 
Winterton £ 
Waterford 
Craven E 
Anglesey Af 
Mount Brumper 
Lisburne 

ersey E 

rford E 
Percy E 

Bath 
Winchester 4 
Kimberley £ 
Selborne £ 


Coun 


elccted a Fellow of St Johns 
called to the bar at Lincolns Inn (2858) 
Professoi1 of Political Lconomy at University 
College, London (187275)  Vistted India 
(1875 76)  Fnte:ed patlament as Liberal 
member for Liskeard (1876 85) Successively 
Under Secretary of State for the Home De 
paitment (1880), Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies (1881 82), and Financial Secretary 
to the Licasury (188285) Llected in the 
[iberal interest as member for South East 
Coinwall (Bodmin) (1885), and re elected as a 
Liberal Unionist 1n 1886 Chairman of Oom 
muittees of the House of Commons (1887) Mr C 1s 
1 strong advoc tte of such a reform in the system 
of land tenure 15 would give absolute security to 
tenants for capital invested in their holdings 
He was formerly leader wiiter for the Ze 
He mariicd in 83 Miss Cathcrine Potter, a lady 
well known fot her exeitious in behalf of the 
better Housing: of the poor in the East End of 
poneee Delivered an addiess at Liskeard 
ov 
Courts Baronand Leet See Manor, ed 88 
Cowen, Frederic Hymen, one ot the most 
pepules of modetn song composers, b in 
ingston, Jamaica, 1852. From an early age 
he was a pupil of Sir Julius Benedict and Sir 
ine Goss and furthe: studied at Leipsic and 
erlin He has written an opera (‘' Pauline”) 
an o1atoiio (‘The Deluge '), scveral cantatas, 
chambe: music, four symphonies, ptanoforte 
sketches, and many vocal picces Apart from 
a few of his songs, his most esteemed pro 
ductions atc his Syraphenics: his ‘Language 
of Flowers” orchestral suite, and his cantatas 
‘‘ The Rose Maiden” and ‘‘ The Sleeping Beauty,” 
the latter having been specially composed or 
the Birmingham Festival of 85 Mr Cowen’s 
oratorio “Ruth,” was produced at Worcester 
Festival in Sept 87 In May, 88, Mr C left 
tor a six months visit to Melbourne at the exhi- 
bition (¢ v )of which city he conducted a series of 
concerts, with the assistance of an orchestra 
led by Mr Max Klein Ihe ‘Inaugural Ode,” 
written specially for the opeming of the exhibi 
tion, 1s among Mr C’’s latest and most success- 
ful works It was performed at the Hereford 


Festival, in Sept last 
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Orane, Walter, poct_and painter, b 1845, : 
first exhibited at ce Royal Academy (1862), 
and since contributed frequently to the 
Burlington House and Grosvenor Gallery ex- 
hibitions. He has published various illustrated 

ks, and is an authority on decorative art 
Mr C, who was elected a member of the Inst) 
tute of Painters in Water Colours in 1882, 15 
an ardent advocate for the reform of the Royal 
Academy In’86 Mr C published ‘‘The Sirens 
* a poem illustrated by himself Mr 
C took an active part in promoting the Arts 
aud Orafts Exhibition (Nov 88) ee NEw 
GALLERY 


Oréches are homes to which the 1nfants and 
voy young children of the poor can be sent 
during the day, when their mothers are at 
work The creche system 1s of French ongin 
See ed 87 

Cremation The disposal of the human bod 
after death by the process of cremation, whic 
rapidly resolves the body into its component 
elements, 1n an absolutely innocuous manner 
18 now largely practised throughout the civilise 
world, where formerly burial in the earth only 
‘was carned out This modern movement 1n its 
favour commenced about fifteen years ago Up 
to the present time, over 1 500 bodies have been 
cremated in Italy and 1n Dresden Cremation 
socisties have been instituted in every Euro 
pean country, and many of the states of 
America possess them also, and cremation 1n 
these states has become a regular practice 
There are two patterns of crematories in use 
—the German and the Italian The latter was 
chosen for use at 8t John’s, Woking, Surrey, 
where upwards of fifty cremations hive already 
been carried out, there being no legal bar to its 
performance in Great Britain ox in the Colonies, 
except in New South Wales, where the Govern 
ment at ghee decide against it The 
cremation of an adult by either process 1s com 
plete in about an hour, and the ashes, which 
are perfectly white, weigh about 4 lb The 
coat of reduction, were it to become common, 
would be about thirty shillings , but at present 
is more than treble this sum, owing to the 
necessity of heating the crematory cvcry time 
for each cremation It 1s undc1stood to bein 
contemplation to build a chapel in connection 
with the crematorium at Woking The literature 
of cremation since 1843 amounts to over 700 
volumes, no mean share of them having becn 
produced in England since the first “ Essays 
puouance by Sir eney, Thompson The pub 
ishers of the Englis Society are Messrs 
Smith, Elder & Co, and its ‘Transactions 
are replete with plans and every information 
as to medical forms of certificate, etc See also 
article in Nineteenth Century, Jan 88, by Sir 
H Thompson Full particulars can be obtained 
at 88, Wigmore Street, London, W 

» A person born in the West Indies 

The name does not now imply any negro ad 
mixture, or indeed any indication of race 

Children of Indian and Chinese coohes born 

in the West Indies are Creoles equally with 
whites, mulattoes, or negroes It simp! 

indicates the place of birth Itis used witha 
refix, as—Enghsh Creole, Portuguese Creole, 

‘coloured ” Creole, etc 

@, Eriti, or Candia. An island of the 

lying to the south of the 

~, Sea and Archipelago, and appertaining 

to Turkey. Area over 3,000 8q. M , POP. 279,200, 


srranean, 
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Chief cities, Kastron, otherwise Candia ; 
or Oanea (pop 15,000), and The is} 
1s long and narrow, dominated by_ lofty 
mountains of calcareous formation Mount 
Ida, near the centre, rises to 7,674 ft Caverns 
abound, among them the famous 
Forests clothe the hills, and the soil 1s very 
fertile Among productions are olive ol, silk 
wine, raisins, wool, carobs, valonia, honey and 
wax, oranges, lemons, figs, and other fruit 
The finest kind of sponge 13 obtained along 
the coast Crete 18 Roverned by a pasha, a8 
a vilayet of the Turkish empuie eligion, 
Mohammedan and Greek Church Education 
backuvard Local forces consist of six batta- 
lions of infantry and one of artillery Two- 
thirds of the people are of Gieek race Wheat, 
barley, oats, cotton, and flax are grown, besides 
above mentioned productions Pasturage 18 
good, and cattle and sheep very numerous 

hief manufactures are soap, leather, wine, and 
spirits Cretan wine was once renowned 
under the names of Malmsey and Muscadine 
In the time of Homer Crete was crowded with 
mmhabitants, and contained a great number of 
flourishing cities Modern history of Crete 1s 
made up of war, riot, Insurrection, ind Intrigue, 
alisin partly from the oppression and corrup 
tion of the Turkish government, and also from 
the tui bulent character ot the population, with 
1ts oe Greck aspiations Consult ‘ Reports 
of He: Mayjestys Consuls, Part VII 1884, and 
Part III 1885 article ‘Crete 

Cricket Much doubt exists as tothe 
of the word ‘cricket, which 1s first mentioned 
in the ‘Mysteries of Love and f} loquence,’ 
wnitten by Fdwaid Phillips, a nephew of the 
author of “Paradise Lost , ind although a 

ame with bat and ball was much played in 
this country as far back 1s the 13th century, 
Fosbrooke states that club ball, a pastime in 
vogue in the time of Edward III , was far more 
likely to have conduccd to what 1s now looked 
upon as our leading summer pastime’ The 
first collection of rules was fiamed in 1774, by 
a committee consisting of Sir William Draper 
Sir Horace Mann, the Duke of Dorset, an 
Lord ‘Tanke: ville, the wickets to this date being 
madc up of two stumps _In the following year 
a middle stump was added, and since then but 
few really importint changes have been made 
in the game, beyond, peihaps, the regulations 
as to1ound arm bow Ing and the sizes of bats 
Lord s Orioket Ground, the hcadquarteis of the 
Marylebone Club, was established in 1780, 
but 1n 1864 1t was fcarcd it would have to be 
given up to 1 firm of West End builders This 
was avelted by the generous response of the 
cricketing public, the hst of subscriptions being 
headed by the Prince of Wales with £100 In 
the early pat of 88 the Club acquired the 
freehold of the adjommg Nursery grounds from 
the Clergy Orphan Corporation, at a cost of 
418,500, and the space now avallable for cricket 
and other pastimes 1s about fifteen acres In 
order to perely mect this expenditure one 
hundied hfe members were elected at a sub- 
scription of £100 each, so that £10,000 of 
purchase money advanced by Mr Nicholson 
was promptly repaid The lebone Chub, 
or, as it is generally termed, the “H0,0.,” 
numbers over 3,000 membeis, and is r 
as the guiding authonty upon all matters 
pertamng to the game, although in ‘8y a 

ty Council was formed, which should be 

of great service to the game without in any 
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way interfering with the functions of the 
parent body. Another famous Metropolitan 
cricketing centre 1s Oval, which 1s 
situate between Kennington Park and the 
arleyford Road, and covers 1o¢ acres of 
ground This belongs to the Duchy of Corh- 
wall, and is let to the Surrey Olub, which 
mumbers over 2,000 members, at a nominal 
rent, the only stipulation made by the Prince 
of Wales being that the charges of admission 
to county matches must be fixed low enough to 
admit of the humblest lover of the game 
attending At the Ma of this club, 
Mr F Gale, whose works on the most popular 
of our summer pastimes are accepted as the 
most authoritative, moved ‘That in the 
opinion of this meeting it 1s expedient that 
home and home matches should be made be 
tween the Surrey County Club and Ground (or 
any eleven approved by the committee of the 
Surrey Club) and elevens who have a ground 
of their own or village green in Surrey on 
which they play, and that such matches out 
and home shall, as regards the county elevens, 
be aided by a pecuniary grant not exceeding 
%s foreach match This was carried, and the 
idea 1s undoubtedly an excellent one At the 
first mee of the County Oounoil it was pro 
posed tocall the attention of the MCC to the 
unsatisfactory working of Rule XXIV, which 
relates to leg before wicket, and so favourably 
was the proposition received that a sub- 
committee was appointed to consider and report 
whether any undue advantage rested with the 
batsman or with the bowler under the existing 
laws of crickct, and, if so what steps should 
be taken to remedy this defect The following 
gentlemen were accordingly appointed to serve 
upon the subcommittee Lord Bessborough, 
Lord Lyttelton, Mr C CLC Boyle Mr A 
Ridley, Mr W E Denison, Mr V E Walker, 
Mr A J Webbe, Hon SirS Ponsonby Fane, 
and Mr H Perkins They met several times, 
the main subject of their deliberations being 
the alteration of Law XXIV, upon which the 
opinions of a number of leading umpires and 
cricketers were taken On March 1oth they 
made the ae proposals, which were 
unanimously approved by a speoial meeting of the 
committee, subject to confirmation at the 
special general meetin (1) That the over 
ll consist of five balls (2) That a bowler 
shall be allowed to change ends as often as he 
pleases, provided only that he does not bow 
two overs consccutively in one innings (8 
That on the last day of a match, o1 if a one day 
match at any time, the in side shall be em 
belie to declare the innings at an end 
ecognising the great difficulties in the we 
of any extension of the law of leg before wicket. 
and the fact that the practice 1t was sought t 
prevent was adopted by a very limited 1umbe. 
of cricketers, the committee abstained from 
Pe EEA any alteration of the existing law 
and passed the following resolution ‘‘ That the 
practice of deliberately defending the wicke' 
with the person instead of the bat 1s contra 
to the spirit of the game, and inconsistent wit 
strict fairness, and the MCC will discounten 
ance and prevent this practice by every mean 
in their power” At the general meetin, 
on May and, for the purpose of 0 
alterations in the 


eas See s 
was the principal s er, and he advocated 
a similar course to that taken in ’83, when the 
laws were revised—namely, to take the opinion 
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_ cricketers in general, both in this country 
and in Australia and America. There was no 
immediate necessity, his lordship thought, for 
‘hese alterations, and 1t would be wiser, 1n his 
»pinion, to defer them for the present After 
several others had spoken, it was resolved to 
leave the laws unchanged, but there 1s no 
Joubt that had the proposed amendment in 
the law as to overs been in practice during the 
season many matches which terminat in 
‘raws could have been played out The firat 
lass county season closed on August agth, and 
surrey again came out as the shaxipion shire 
with a record of twelve wins, one loss, and 
me draw, thus playing only fourteen matches 
48 against sixteen in 87, but beamng in mind 
che almost uninterrupted series of defeats sus 
‘ained by the representatives of Derbyshire 1n 
she year last mentioned, they were not in 
‘luded amongst the first class counties of 88 
Kent and Yorkahire were bracketed for second 
aonours under the prevailing system, although 
she former won seven matches, as against six 
‘redited to the county of broad acies , but the 
wroportion of both work out the same, Kent 
ving lost fou: and diawn two, as a,ainst four 
lost and four drawn by Yorkshue Gloucester 
ahire comes fourth, with five wins, five losses, 
and four diaws, Lancashire being fifth, with 
“our wins, five losses, and an equal number of 
draws Notts follows, with three wins, 81x 
losses ind five driws’~ and Middlesex 13 
seventh, with four wins sevcn losses, and one 
draw, whilst Sussex 15 it the bottom of the 
poll with a single win as against nine losses 
andtwo draws’ Inthese matches the followin 
_re the highest averages for the countics,attache 
-o which 1s also 1 return of all scorin 
SURREY—Batting Abel 374, with 707 1uns, 
ee 8136, with 142 wickets, ccnturies, 
Mr M Bowden, 189 not out, Mr ww Read, 
171 Maurice Read, 1 and Mr Key, 108 
Se Mr W Patterson 30 5 with 
275,Mr 0 J Fox coming next with 26 13 for 
455 runs, bowling, Mr W O Hedley 9 4 tor 17 
wickets, ond Martin 11 12 fo! 56 wickets, no 
centulies scored YORKES — Batting, 
Wormald, 3, 1, with only 100 1uns, hence Hall's 
20 13 fo. 473 runs affords 1 morc reliable guide, 
bowling J Wilson, 10 3 for 5 wichets con 
sequently it becomes necessary to give Peel's 
figures, which tread 1132 for 86 wickets, 
century, Hall 129 not out GLOUCESTER- 
8H — Batting W G Grace, 37 14, with 
goz runs, bowling, Woof 12 23 with 51 wickets, 
centuries Mr w G@ Grace 215, and Painter, 
130 LANCASHIRE — Batting Mr J Eooles, 
2712 with 525 runs bowhne, Soe, 11 62 for 
34 wickets, centulics Mr J Ecoles, 184, Briggs, 
128 not out and F H Sugg, x02 not out 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE — Batting, Gunn, 21 21 
with so4 turs, bowling, Mr B D 10 
with 3 wickets, Rich mn coming next with 
1115 for wickets , no centuries scored 
MIDDLESEX—Batting, Mr T 0 O’Brien, 506 
with 406 runs, bowling, Burton, 122 for 79 
wickets , century, Mr 8 Ww Soott, 121 not out. 
SUSSEX—Batting, Mr W Newham, 276 with 
51g runs, bowhng,A Hide, 16 44 for 58 wickets ; 
centunes, J 6, x30, and Mr Newham, 
128 he Oxford and Cambridge match at 
Lord s, in the first week of July, ended in a 
draw, owing to unfavourable weather, the 
totals at the close being—Cambridge, first inn- 
ord, first innings, 


x, second, 170, and Oxf 
wa "This makes the sath inter-University 
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match, of vou total the Light Blues are 
credited with 26 and the Dark Blues with 25, 
the remaining three having been drawn 
few days later the Eton and Harrow match was 
played on the same ground, and after a capital 
Eame the Harrow boys won by 156 runs, the 
eature of the contest being the brillant all 
of Hoare and Jackson for the 
18 made the 63rd match between 
these public schools, and Eton just holds the 
lead, thei. wins numbering 27 as against 26 
credited to Harrow, the remaining ten havin 
been diawn The Rugby and Marlboroug 
match was fixed for the opening days of August 
but so persistent and heavy was the rain that 
this annual contest had to be abandoned An 
Austrahan team captained by P S M Donnel, 
visited England and enjoyed a fairly suc 
cessfultour In their representative matches 
it was a case of honours being divided as they 
won four, lost four, and drew one, whilst in 
what may be called all matches they won 
nineteen, lost fourteen and drew seven 
M'Donnel headed the batting averages with 
25 51 fo1 1,393 runs, and in the bowling Turner 
was first with 11 38 for 314 wikhets <A team of 
Parsees also visited om shores during the 
season, and an team of ciicheters had a 
very enjoyable tour through Canada and the 
United States, whilst late in the year a mixed 
team of amateurs and professionals left F ng] ind 
for the Oape The following are amongst some 
of the most interesting cricket 1ecords made 
in the days gone by pan | the Cricket 
Ball 137 yards out 1nd home, by G Brown, 
on Walderton Common about 1819 127 yards 
oe Sports, MM if ior viresatr an 
al ports, March 13th 73 126% yds 
B Fawoett, ag ee June 58, and 122 yas 
tft 9 m bv Forbes, Fton, March” 7s 
Largest Individual Scores A E Stoddart 485 
cummpetend v Stonws), August 4th 86 J § 
Garrick (not out) 419 8, W N_ Roe (not 
out), 415, 81, E F B Tyleoote 404 (not out) 
and in a first class match, 344 by W G Grace 
Largest Gross Scores Orleans Club z Ricklng 
» 920 On August 31d, 82, Hampstead v 
Btorces, August 4th 86 score Hampstead 
{eight wickets down) 814 New South Wales 7 
1ctoria, Australia 775 on Feb 13th 8., Weat 
of Scotland (fou wickets down): Priory Park 
Chichester, 745, on July 14th 85 United Service 
? Nondesoripts, 734 on August 10th 82 Royal 
a wickets down) 724 1n 75 
and Emmanu Long Vacation Club (four wichets 
down): Gaus L VC, 708, on July 12th 8: A 
meeting 1s annually hcld in Dec at Lords when 
the 8 for the succeeding year alc arranged 
Consult Cricket (the Badminton Library) 
Crime, Statistics of —England and Wales 
The last official returns contained in a Parha 
mentaryBlue Book entitled‘ Judicial Statistics 
for '87, 1agued in September last show that the 
total number of Indactable Offences fo: the year 
ending Oct xsi 87, was 42 391 
with the number for the previous year this 
gives a decrease equal to 56 per cent The 
total number of apprehensions was 19,045, 
showing a decrease of o 4 per cent as com 
pared with 856 The apprehensions in 867 
were in the proportion of 449 per cent to the 
number of crimes committed, Of the persons 
apprehended 276 per cent were discharged, 
B& were hailed to appear for trial, o 4 were 
commatted for want of sureties, and 63 2 were 
committed for tral Che numbet of persons 


round pla 
victors 
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committed for trial for indtctable offences during 
the year was 13,958, and of these 1t ma com- 
puted that about 10,468 (75 per cent being about 
the usual proportion) would be convicted To 
this number, 1n order to show the total convic- 
tions during the year, may be added 529,386 
summary convictions before the magistrates, 
making together 539, 854, being an increase in 
the number on the same calculation for the pre- 
ceding yeat of 30,659, or 60 per cent In con- 
sidering this increase it must be remembered 
that of the summary convictions, however, a 
large ptoportion was for offences of a tnfling 
character The total number of persons pro- 
ceeded against summarily before magistrates 
in 18867 was 663,887, of whom 529,386 were 
convicted The summary convictions showed 
an increase of 37 per cent compared with the 
return for the previous year he number of 
persons summarily proceeded against for each 
of the offences named in the following table 
was as follows for 1886 7 and 1885 6 — 

1686 '7 1885-6, 


B: eaches of the peace and want 


of sureties, etc 15,791 16,034 
Cruelty to animals 8,540 7,871 
eas nness, and drunk and ; 

isordeil 162,772 165,1 
Other offe sige under the mee 

Licensing Act, 1872 12,043 11,616 
Klementary Fducation Act, 

offences against 76,265 67,093 
Employers and Workmen Act, 

1875 5,368 4,892 
Highway luinpike, Railways, 

Caiiiage Laws ctc 29,320 29,000 
Local Acts and Borough Bye 

laws 49,626 43,859 
Mutiny Acts 4,014 4,401 
Nuisances ind offences against 

health 10 604 ~—- 9,931 
Poor Law Acts 11,022 »283 
Police Acts 17,045 13.463 
Prevention of Crimes Act, 1871 532 522 
RevenucLaws,offencesagainst 12354 11,440 
Vaccination Acts 2,515 2,838 
Vagrant Laws 54,224 51,633 
Weights and Measures Act 2570 2,407 


The number of the crzmmal classes at large in 
England and Wales, according to last years 
return, was 28,729 a decreate of about five 
hundied compared with the previous year 
In Ireland the totil number of commitments to 
prison Jast year was 40779 ILhis shows an in 
-lease over the returns for each of the three 
previous years These commitments were ex 
clusive of commitments under civil processes 
The number of convicts sentenced to penal 
servitude during the year was 1o2, of whom 
only 12 were females Iheic has been a re- 
markable reduction in the numbcr of female 
sonvicts in Jieland du ne the past thirty years, 
as will be seen from the fact that in 58 the 
number in custody was 674 = In Sootland the 


As compired | total number of commitments to prison in 87 was 


46,108, of whom 28,895 were males and 17,213 
were females The committals for 
offences weie 45,970, and for serious crime 131 
of whom 11 were females The total numberof 
commitments was 525 1n excess of the number 
in the previous year 

Crimes Act, '82 Seeed ‘88 

Criminal Evidence Bill See Srssion ‘88, 


sec, 13 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, 86 This 
Act consists of three parts—(1) provisiona for 
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the protection of women and girls, (8) pro 
visions for the suppression of brothels, (3) 
definitions and miscellaneous provisions The 
firat enacts a maximum peety of two 
years imprisonment with hard labour against 
the procuring of minors for immoral purposes 
or of any female to become a common prostitute 
or to enter a foreign brothel, or of any female 
not already residing in a brothel to enter one 
anywhere The same penalty 1s enacted against 
those who use fraud or threats or noxious 
drugs in procuring females for unlawful inter 
course e maximum penalty of penal serv: 
tude for hfe 1s extended, to the defilement of 
girls under thirteen, and the maximum penalty 
of two years imprisonment with hard labour 
is extended to the defilement of girls under 
sixteen years The same penalties are enacted 
against householders peimitting the defile 
ment of girls under thirteen and under sixteen 
years respectively upon their premises Any 
person withdrawing an unmarried girl under 
the age of eighteen from the posscssion of 
those who have lawful charge of her, and with 
intent that she should be unlawfully known by 
any man, 1s subjected to a maximum penalty of 
two years imprisonment with hard labour ‘Lhe 
same maximum penalty 1s enacted against any 
person detaining a woman against her willin 
a brothel or for :1mmoral purposes in any 
remises Any justice of the peace, upon in 
ormation on oath that any woman or gi] 15 
detained anywhere within his jurisdiction for 
immoral purposcs, may issue a wariant to 
search the premises and to remove such wom1in 
or girl to a place of safety If in the trial of 
any offence under this Act it should be proved 
that any person having authority over a girl of 
sixteen has furthered he: seduction or prosti 
tution, the court has power to divest such 
person of his or her authority, and to appoint 
as her guardiin any person whom it may think 
proper The second part cnacts stringcnt 
penalties, recoverable on summary conviction, 
against the keepcrs of brothels, their assistants, 
and all persons who knowingly allow their 
ola nei to be used for the purposes of a 
rothel The cnactments contained 1n the third 
Sa are not of general interest Consult Mead 
dkin s ‘Criminal Law Amendment Act 
Criminal Law and Procedure (Ireland) 
Act, 87, which 1s commonly spoken of as the 
‘“Crimes Bill or Coercion Bill > (see PARLIA 
MENTARY SESSION ed 87), enicts that where a 
sworn information has been made, a resident 
magistrate may, upon the wiitten ordc of the 
#ttoiney General, hold a preliminary inquiry 
alwhough no peison may be charged bcfore him 
and examine on oath cvery person whom he 
has reason to belicve to be capable of giving 
material evidence, in 1cgaid to the committal 
of any felony or misdemcanour ind any offence 
punishable under the Act, committed in a pro 
Claimed district Any Paths may be prose 
cuted before a court of summary Jurisdiction 
who anywhere in Ircland takes part 1n a riot 
or unlawful assembly, or who, in a proclammed 
district, takes part in any ciiminal conspiracy 
to compel or induce any person either not to 
fulfil his legal obligations, or not to let, hire, 
use, or occupy land, or not to deal with, work 
for, or hire any person 1n the ordinary course 
of business, or to interfere with the admin 
stration of the law, who wrongfully uses vio- 
lence and intimidation, who within twelve 
months after the execution of any writ of 
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possession of any house or land shall wrong 
ully take or hold forcible possession , who 
shail assault or resist any officer of the law in 
the execution or in consequence of the execu- 
tion of his duty, or who shall incite to commit 
any of these offences Ihe High Court may, on 
application by the Attorney General for Ireland 
ora defendant, order that a trial at assizes of 
a defendant charged with having committed 
acrime in a proclaimed distiict shall be by 
special jury , and on amperes of the Attorney- 
eneral for Ireland the Court may order the 
removal of a trial from a court of assize or 
quarter sessions in a proclaimed district to 
some othcr court in Ireland For the purposes 
of the preceding enactments the Lord Lieut 
may by proclamation declare that all or any of 
them which relate to proclaimed districts are 
to be in torce within any specified pait of 
Ireland but any such proclamation shall be 
deemed to have expired if an address 1s pre 
sented by either House of Parhament praying 
that it shall not continue in force If the 
Lord Lieut 1s satisfied that any association 
formed for the commission of crimes, or carry 
ing on operations for or by the commission of 
crimes, or encouraging or aiding persons to 
commit crimes, inciting to violence ot intimida 
tion or interfering with the administration of 
the law, extsts in Iielind, he may, by the ad 
vice of the Privy Council declare it by special 
proclamation to be dingerous, but such special 
proclamation shall not continue in force if an 
addicss agunst it is prescnted to Her Majcsty 
by either House, ind if when the special 
eager Gace 15 1s98ued Parliament 1s separated 
by such an adjournmcnt o: proiogation as 
will not cxpire within twenty days, it shall 
become void at the cnd of a week unless during 
that week Parhamcnt shall be summoncd to 
meet within twenty days While the special 
proclamation 15 1n force the Lord Lieut in 
council my by order prohibit or “uppreee the 
pioclaimcd association in any specific d district, 
uiter which any mecting of the association in 
that district will be unlawful and ad persons 
calling or taking part in 1 meeting thereof, o1 
publishing any notice concerning it, shall be 
puny of an offence, and may be prosecutcd 
efore a court of summary jurisdiction Per 
sons prosccuted before a court of summary 
junsdiction under the Act are liable on con 
viction to imprisonment with o: without hard 
labour for 1 term not exceeding $!1x months 
An agrce ment or combination which undcr the 
Trades Union Acts o1 the Conspiracy and 
Protection of Property Act, 75, 15 legal, and 
any act donc in puisuance of the same 18 
excepted from the provisions of this Act 
respccting conspiracy intimidation, and dan 
ZBc1ous associations The Act 1s a permanent 
Statute Ihe Pcace Preservation (Ireland) 
Act, 1881, and the amending Act of 86, are 
continued for five years 
Prosecutions in ’88 hese have 
been numerous, but none of them possess any 
very special interest Early in the year a man 
named Jackson, whose career of crime had been 
of a most extraordinary character, was con- 
demned to death for the murder of a warder 
in Armley gaol The murder was committed 
in order that Jackson might escape from prison, 
and he was not recaptured until he had been 
at large for some time, during which he com- 
mitted a series of audacious burglaries —In 
February Thomas Callan and Michael Harkins 
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were tried at the Old Bailey for taking part in a 
conspiracy to destroy public buildings in Lon- 
don by means of dynamite prisoners had 
come over from America, and from the articles 
found in their possession it was perfectly clear 
that they intended_to commit a series of dia- 
bolical outrages. They were found guilty, and 
each sentenced to fifteen years’ penal servitude 
prosecution of the ways, who had 
committed a vanety of frauds in their capacity 
as bankers in the neighbourhood of Birming- 
ham, ended in a sentence of five years’ penal 
servitude upon one brother, and of twelve 
months’ imprisonment in the case of the other 
‘ n-Baillie, whose real name was 
Hannah Frost, received a sentence of five 
ears’ penal servitude for a series of clever 
rauds upon tradespeople This ladys career 
was in many respects remarkable , and, among 
other things, she succeeded in raising a con 
siderable fund, nominally intended for the 
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starving crofters of Scotland, but in 1eality | 


employed for her own 
undiscovered orimes of the year may be men 


tioned the murders which took place in the 

autumn in Whitechapel and the adjacent neigh- 

bour . No fewer than seven women of the 

unfortunate class met with a terinible death at 

the hands of some inhuman fiend, who, despite 

ee unexampled efforts of the police, 15 still at 
ze. 


Crispi, Francesco, 1s a native of Ribera, in 
Sicily, where he was born in 1819 He ws 
educated for the law, and was called to the 
Neapolitan ba: His early aspu1 itions for the 
realisation of Itahan umty, prompted him to 
take an active part in the revolutionary move 
ment of '48, when the kingdom of the two 
Sicilies was overthrown He inspitcd the 
resistance of the Sicilians during the insuricc 
tion of Palermo, and was compelled to fly to 
France Hesubscquently landed with Garibaldi 
at Palermo, and distinguished himself by his 
courage and capucit In 61 he was elccted 
to the first Italian Parhament as member for 
Palermo He iapidly rose to a position of 
Breat influence, and was recognised as the 
eader of the Constitutional guy On the death 
of Depretis, in 87, Signor Crispi, who had bcen 
Winister of the Interior, became President of the 
Counoil and Minister for Foreign Affairs 
correspondence, in August 88, with M Goblet, 
the French Minister for Toreign Affans, on the 
Massowah question, caused much excitement 
in political circles In the same month Signor 
Crispi paid a visit to Prince Bismarck at Berlin 
See ITALIAN PoLiTicaL PARTIES, and ITAL 


Croatia See Austria HUNGARY 


Crofters. Crofters are the descendants of 
the Highland clansmen, and number about 
70,000. ey occupy small farms or ciofts, the 

roduce of which, together with occasional 
Fahun , constitutes their entire maimtenance 
They form the majority of the population of the 
western islands of Lewis, Skye, Harris, Uist, 
Tyree, Eigg, and Coll; also a consider able pro 

rtion of the inhabitants of the counties of 
oss, Argyle, Sutherland, Inverness, and the 
islanda of Orkney and Shetland They are 
beaides to be found im the counties of Aberdeen 
and Perth. Up to 1745 the crofting popaivon 
held the lands in common with chiefs 
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with common rights of pasture, fish: and 
shoo ; but enc that date, encouraged by 
the ah Government, the chrefs gradually 


ponpores —Among the 
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assumed the nghts and privileges of the sons 
of the soil Large clearances commenced early 
in the present century, and whole districts were 
depopulated to make room for extensive sheep 
farms From Sutherlandshire alone 15,000 
persons were expatriated, and the exam 
the Duke of Sutherland was soon followed by 
the landlords all over the Highlands. The 
majority of the Highlanders who were still 
permitted to rent crofts were driven from 
their fertile straths to eke out a muserable 
existence on the inhospitable sea border. In 
time sheep farming became unprofitable, and 
gave place to the preservation, on a gigantic 
scale, of deer and grouse Thousands of acres 
of the finest grazing land were turned into 
deer forests, and as an example it may be 
mentioned that an American at present pos- 
sesses in Ross shire a forest extending over 
400Sq m___In the winter of 1882 a widespread 
destitution 1n the crofting districts induced 
a number of Highlanders in London to form 
themselves into a Orofters’ Aid Society (Hon. 
as, Macdonald, M P , Hon. Sec, Mr. 
Donald Murray, offices of the hiand Land 
Law Reform Association) A Commission 
was 1ppointed by the Liberal Government, in 
March 1882, which issued a report condemning 
the prevailing system, and made recommenda- 
tions which many, including the Duke of Argyll, 
considered to be 1evolutionaryin character In 
1885 the Government introduced a Land Ball, 
which was severely criticised in the House 
of Commons by Mr Macfailane, MP, and 
others, on account of the inadequate nature 
of 1tS provisions, so 1t was resolved to drop 
the measure until after the general election 
ot that year At that election five ‘ i 
members weie retuincd The demands of the 
ciofteis are fixity of tenure and the establish- 
ment of a Land Court to fix the rents; this 
court also to be cmpoweied to compel a re- 
appo1tioning of the land for the benefit of the 
native population In other words, this de- 
mand 1s to bieak up all deer forests and sheep 
faims that are suitable for agricultural pur- 
poses, and givc the land to the crofters and 
cottai, Cottars have no land, but subsist on 
fishing and whatever employment they can 
obtain as labourers Among thisclass great dis- 
tress and destitution invariably prevail A bill 
to remove existing ge was introduced in 
the session of 1885 y Mr [revelyan The bill 
was read the second time on March 8th, 1886. 
Its provisions, however, met with considerable 
opposition from both sides of the House, 
and numerous amendments were proposed, 
Spool by the Crofter representatives The 
bill underwent considerable modifications 
before ultimately passing into law Wee 
CROFTERS AcT, 1886) A subsequent Act, 
giving further relief, was passedin’87. During 
the sitting of the Commismgion in that year, the 
crofters complained that many of them were 
made bankrupts before they had time to lay 
their cases before it, and accordingly a short 
amending bill (see below) on the initiation 
of Mr Chamberlain, was brought in by the 
Government and passed, which put an end to 
such cases In Sutherland and Caithness, in 
Skye and Uist, rents were reduced by a0, 
30, and in some cases 50 per cent., and many 
arrears were cleared . In Nov. '87, 
there was an outbreak of lawlessness in the 
island of and a large number of 
impoverished co made a raid on the deer 
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forests and lochs, and slaughtered many deer. : 


The arrival of the gunboat Seahorse put a 
speedy end to the disturbances, and the 
ringleaders gave themselves up. <A similar 
movement took place on the opposite main- 
land, where pasture lands belonging to the 
Duke of Sutherland were occupied by crofters 
and cottars, who drove their own cattle on to 
them. The crofters claimed the land as theirs 

alleging that their forefathers had been robbed 
of it. At the end of last year other raids took 
place. Early in Jan. ’88 a serious conflict 
also occurred at Galson with the police, several 
of whom were severely wounded. e trial 
of the Lewis raiders at the High Court of 
Justiciary, Edinburgh, terminated in a verdict 
of acquittal, owing chiefly to the indictment 
being badly drawn. The scheme for transferrin, 

I ase Cro families from Lewis to Britis 

Columbia with the assistance of the Govern- 
ment, who were prepared to advance £150,000 
in support of it, has only been partially carried 
out, about 30 families, composed of 193 per- 
sons, having left Lewis During the last six 
months the agitation among the Croftei:s has 
to a large extent subsided, chicfly owing to 
the large reductions of rents made by the 
Commussioners—greate1, as a rule, than those 
effected in lheland. In reply to Dr. Cameron, 
the Lord Advocate stated in the House of Com- 
mons (Nov. 22nd) that the amount spent on 
Crofter Emigration up to date amounted to 
$4,445 16s. 6d., of which £720 had been received 
from private subscription. 

Crofters’ Act, '86. See ed. ’88. 

Crofters’ Hol 8 (Scotland) Act, ’87, 
enables the Croftc1s'; Commission to stay pro- 
ceedings foi the sale ot a cioftci’s effects ona 
seizure for arrears of rent until the Commtis- 
sion has adjudicated on his application foi 
fixing a judicial rent. 

Croke, The Most Rev. Thomas W., Archbp. 
of Cashel, b. at Mallow 1824. [Educated at 
Chorleville School and the Irish Collegesin Paris 
and Rome, where he greatly distinguished him- 
self. After graduating D.D. (46) he rctuined to 
Ireland, and received an appointment 1n Ca1low 
College two years later. In "49 he taught 
theology in the Irish College in Patis, and 
subsequently devoted himself to mission work 
in the diocese of Cloyne. He was appointed 
President of St. Colman’s College, Fermoy, ’s8, 
and (’65) became Chanoellor of the Diocese of 
Cloyne, From ’70 to ’74 he was Bishop of Auck- 
land, New Zealand, and was 1n’75 made Aroh- 
bishop of Cashel, Dr. C.15 anardcnt sympathiser 
with the Irish Nationalists, and has taken a 
prominent part in recent movements. 

Crown. The Crown of these realms 1s by 
common law and constitutional custom here- 

, and this in a manner peculiar to itself; 
but the right of inheritance from time to time 
may be changed or limited by Parliament, under 
which limitations the Ciown still continues 
hereditary. The Sov ower 15 limited to 
the heirs of Princess Sophia, the franeeeneater 
of James I. (who was himself the heir of 
Wilham the Conqueror and of Egbert), being 
Protestants; and the Crown on its demise 

asses to the next heir, males in the next 
egree in relationship being preferred to 
females, though any daughter stands in the 
order of succession before an uncle, nephew, 
or male cousin. The enjoys various 


wes scription, custom, and law. 
wich susinn to-ertheahiat place in Parliament 
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and the sole exeoutive power, She is the head 
of society, the supreme head of the Church, 
appointing as such the archbishops, pape a 
and deans. As the fountain of honour she 
awards all titles of nobility and honourable 
distinctions; as the fountain of justice she 
appoints the judges. Criminal prosecutions 
are carried on in her name, and she may on 
or abate the punishment of offenders; she is 
head of the army and navy, appoints their 
officers, and wages war or concludes peace; 
she sends and receives ambassadors, signs 
treaties, appoints the Viceroy of India, the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, all governors of 
colonies and lords lieutenant of counties; she 
coins money for the use of her subjects, owns 
much landed property, receives and holds in 
law the entire revenue of the State, and appoints 
the ministers. The nght of summoning, pro- 
roguing, or dissolving Parhament is vested 
exclusively in her, and every bill must receive 
hei assent before 1t can become law. Finally, 
she can legally do no wrong. But he enone 
tives are subject to many limitations, and in the 
coronation oath the Sovereign solemnly pled 
himself to govern the people according to the 
statutes of Parliament and the law and customs 
of the same. Parliament must be called to- 
gether at least once in three years, and its 
existence ceases at the end of seven years if 
it be not previously dissolved; while the neces- 
sity of annually voting supplies for the forces, 
and of continuing the Mutiny Act, renders 1t 
absolutely necessat y Parliament should be con- 
vened once 1n every year. The royal assent 
has not been refused since the days of Anne. 
Although the Sovereign enjoys the chief place 
in Parliament, she cannot make, alter, or dis- 
pense with any law without the concurrence 
of the othe: constituent parts of the legislature. 
The Sovereign, although she appoints the 
judges, cannot 1emove any of them except at 
the request of both Houses, nor may she in- 
fluence the decision of causes between subject 
and subject. She cannot maintain a standin 
army in time of peace without the assent o 
the Parhament. Though she alone can coin 
money, she cannot alter the standard. She is 
supreme head of the Church, but she cannot 
alte: the estabhshed religion, nor call indi- 
viduals to account to: their religious opinions} 
she cannot be a Roman Catholic, nor marry 
one. The hereditary 1evenues of the Crown 
aie at the commencement of each 1e1gn surren- 
dered in cxchange fo: a fixed civil hist; and 
though the public revenues are 1n Jaw received 
and held by her, nothing can be expended for 
the public service which has not been granted 
to her by Parliament and primarily by the 
Commons. The executive power, though vested 
in the Crown, 1s exercised only under the ad- 
vice of and through the responsible ministers, 
Appointments are made, titles and honours 
are conferred, punishments are remitted, war 
1S proclaimed and peace concluded, treaties 
signed, Parliament 1s assembled or dissolved,— 
in short, every act of the Crown, by the sign 
manual or otherwise, 18 covered by their 
counter-signature or their advice, so that the 
old constitutional maxim that the Crown is 
incapable of wrong is true to the letter. In 
one matter—the selection of a person to form 
a new administration when a atry has 
resigned. ane Sovereign has theoreti afree 
choice ; but in practice the vanes is to 
the few members of the Opposition who could 
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undertake the task with a prospect of success 
See PARLIAMENT, MINISTRY 

Crown Agents for Colonies. See Dirio 
MATIC 


Crown Colonies See British Empire, 
CoLonieEs, ETC 
Crown, The. Originally a mere fillet of 
linen, the crown was, In common with most 
of the regalia, borrowed from the East on the 
introduction of Christianity into Europe It 
18 now used only for coronations and at the 
openings of parliament Until the time of the 
eformation it was in the charge of the Dean 
and Chapter of Westminster, but has since 
been preserved in the Tower In 1649, the 
regaha having been destroyed, new crowns 
were made for Charles II at his coronation 
Crown Lands The medieval king of Eng 
land was not only the ult:mate lord of all the 
land of the kingdom, but also lord 1n the usual 
sense of a very large demesne, the rents and 
profits of which were a principal source of 
revenue In that age the revenue and expen 
diture of the state were never clearly distin 
uished from the revenue and expenditure of 
the sovereiyn The hereditary revenue, the 
taxes granted for lif., and the occasional sub 
sidies, were the kings, subject to a general 
understanding that he should cariy on the 
government of the country Thus successive 
sovereigns granted away the Ciown lunds asa 
etl person might prant away his tains 
though frequently increased by immcnse 
confiscations, such as those in the Wars of the 
Roses or at the suppression of the monastcrics 
the Crown lands on the whole steadily declincd 
in extent and value Charles II 1n three 
ears dissipated halt the revenue of the Crown 
ands, Willham III was obliged to recall a 
ant of four fifths of the county of Denbirh to 
the Earl of Poitland The income of the lands 
which remained was frittered away Leases 
were carelessly or con uptly granted , renewals 
were conceded upon such terms as the tenants 
chose to give , the revenue was received almost 
altogether in the shape of fines , and waste and 
corruption in the management of the estates 
which had not been granted away reached 
such a height at the accession of George III 
that the Crown lands produced a net annual 
revenue of little more than £6,000 a year 
George III was the first English king’ who 
surrendered the hereditary revenues, including 
the revenue arising from the Crown lands, in 
exchange for a fixed Civil List In 1786 an Act 
was passed for making an inquiry into the con 
dition of the woods, forests and land revenues 
of the Crown, and eight years later there was 
ost an Act for their better administration, 
riginally there had been one Surveyor 
General of woods and forests, and another of 
land revenues Inthe year 1810 the functions of 
both were vested in a single commission, 
which in 1832 was further intrusted with the 
care of public works But in 1851 the depart 
ment of woods and forests was again separated 
from that of public works, and has continued 
separate eversince The revenue of the Crown 
lands reached 1n 1798 a total of £201,250 a year, 
in 1830 of £373,779, and in 1860 of £416,530 
This revenue is 
Fund, each sovereign since 


paid into the Consolidated | 
George III having . 


sovereign, and those of the latter by the Prince 
of Wales as Duke o rnwall Return for 
the year ending March 31st, '88, published in 


October last — 





Receipts Pa peney: 
Land revenue, 1n £ sa 4 sd. 


cluding one moiety 
of the net receipt 


from mines 510,292 11 11 | 76,864 4 § 


Windsor Great Park 
and woods 4442 4 6/23,937 13 @ 
Forests and wood 
lands 24,446 011 /17,875 Oo 7 








Consult Sir Thos May s “ Constitutional History 
of England, whence the above facts have been 
collected , and for the antiquities of the subject 
Stubbs Constitutional History of England ’ 

Cruelty to Children See Lonpon 
FOR PREVFNTION OF 


OCIETY 


Cuba The largest of the West Indian 
islands, lying between Florida and the Carib- 
bean Sea he 


yucen of the Antilles, and the 
most important of all the Spanish colonial pos- 
sessions Area, 43 220S8q m, Pop 1,521,684 — 
Divided into thiee provinces, containing a2 cities 
and towns 1nd 204 villages Capital, Havanna, 
a splendid city, with pop 250 000, connected 
with other towns by 1 ooo miles of railway — 
Coast much beset with rocks and reefs, but 
Cuba contains 1 number of splendid bays and 
hirbours A mountain chain, rising to 8,000 
feet forms the backbone of the island From 
its base extend wide sa vannahs, well watered, 
fertile, and coveicd with luxuriant vegetation 
There ate great forests and scenery of won- 
dious beauty, devoid of noxious reptiles or 
insects Lwo thirds of the island are uncul- 
tivated, and in the almost unknown recesses 
of the interior lurk wild dogs and Maroons 
(negro outlaws) Cuba has hitherto been 
almost exclusively confined to the raising of 
sugi: and tobacco but of late attention has 
been paid to the 1 ies of textile plants, coffee, 
Indian corn, and cacao Cattle Breeding has 
been successfully tried and has already stopped 
foreign importations A considerable frwut 
trade has spiung up with the United States, 
which may be said commiicially speaking, to 
have annexcd the island —Ruled by a Captain- 
General Defence 1s provided for by 22,000 
regula: Spanish troops and thirty five small 
gunboats Ports are fortified ducation 1s 
-ompulsory, religion Roman Catholic, and 
slavery was absolutcly abolished in 86 Esta- 


( ‘984, 761n 85), Imports (ditto) in 86, £1,7 10,043. 
re uta le arricles of export from Ciba and 
Puerto Rico to the United Kingdom are un- 
refined in be and tobacco, and of import 
cotton and linen manufactures Of the people 
177,992 are Spaniards and Spanish Creoles, 
0,632 other whites, 489,249 negroes, and 43,821 
Chinese Cuba has belonged to Spain since 
51z In 68 a revolt broke out, aiming at 


received a fixed Civil List in leu of the here | political independence, and continued for ten 


But the revenues of the 


revenues 
Cornwall are still 


Duchies of Lancaster and 


' years, 


enjoyed, those of the farmer by the reigning ; ality, and promising reforms 


but in '78 the patriots lad down their 
pain offe terms of great hber- 


arms, S 
Cuba 18 now 
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entitled to representation mm the S 
Cortes at Madrid In consequence of the in 
crease of brigandage the vernor-Genera] 
(April ’88) declared the establishment of a state 
of war 1n the provinces of Havannah, Pinar del 
Rio, Matanzas, and Santa Clara InSeptember 
a terrific hurricane visited Cuba, doing great 
damage to life and property The damage to 
the latter was estimated at over $1,000,000 See 
Cotonirs oF EuRoPEAN PowrErS Consult Bates 
‘‘Central and South America and West Indies 


Cumulative Voting This principle in the 
conduct of public elections was introduced b 
the Elementary Education Act of 1870, whic 
provides that at the election of a school board 
‘every voter shall be entitled to a number of 
votes equal to the number of the members of 
the school board to be elected, and may give all 
such votes to one candidate or may diatibute 
them among the candidates as he thinks fit 


Cunliffe Owen, Sir Francis Philip, 
KCMG, b 1828 In 55 appointed one of 
the superintendents of the Paiis Exhibition 


In ’57 he was made Deputy General Superin 
tendent of the South Kensington Museum, and 
(60) became Assistant Director of that insti 
tution Hesuccecded Si Henry Cole as Director 
(73) He tendeied valuable services in con 
nection with the International Exhibition held 
in London in ’6%, the Paris Exhibitions of '67 
and °'78, Vienna Exhibition of °73, and the 
Centenmal Exhibition in Philadelpmia in '%6, 
the British scctions it most of these gathe1ings 
finding in him an able organise: Knighted 
in 78, Sir Philip Cunhffe Owen devoted lis 
cnergies to secure the success of the series of 
exhibitions held in the pounds of the Royal 
Horticultural Socicty, the last of which, the 
Colonial Exhibition took place in '86 He also 
actively aided the project to establish the Im 


stitute (7 v) 1n commemoration of the 
ubilee of Her Majesty the Queen 
Cc bam Lectures = Ilhese Icctures are 


the foundation of the lite Wilham Bunny 
Webster, asometime surgeoninthe HT ICS, 
who 1n 62 made over to the Gener! Trustees 
of the Free Church of Scotland the sum of 
£2,000 in tiust for the cndowment of 1 Lectuic 
ship to commemorate the name and the services 
of the Rev Wiliam Cunningham DD, who 
died December 14th, 61 Dr C had, from his 
ordination, been a man of mark, having 
early attracted special attention by his splendid 
hale in debate In 43 the year of the 

isiuption in the Church of Scotland, Di C 
became one of the most trusted and fearless 
leaders of the Fiee Church, the General 
Assembly of which nominated him to one 
of the Professorships of Theology in_ New 
College, eee He occupied the Mode 
rators chair of the Genera] Assembly 1n_ 59 
and at the time of his death he was rincipal 
of New College, having succeeded, in 47, to 
the office left vacant by the death of Dr 
Chalmers, and Professor of Divimty and 
Church History in the same institution The 


® were established for the 

genes purpose of “advancing the theological 
terature of Scotland”, and the Lecturer must 
be a minister or professor of the Free Church 
of Scotland, with an occasional appointment, 
under certain specified conditions, of a minister 


or professor from some other denomination 
The appointment is not to be for less than tuo 
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years, or for more than three ; and the Lecturer 
13 at ‘liberty to choose his own subject within 
the range of apologetical, doctrinal, contro- 
versial, exegetical, storal, or historical 
theology, including what bears on missions, 
home and foreign, subject to the consent of the 
Council ’ This body, which includes, as ex- 
officio members, the Principal of New College 
and the Modeiator of the Free Church Genera 
Assembly, has been at liberty, since the expiry 
of five years from the date of the foundation 
of the lectures, ‘(to make any alteration that 
experience may suggest as desiable in the 
details of this plan, provided such alterations 
shall be approved by not fewer than eight 
members or the Counc!) Hitherto, however. 
the rule has held good that the lectures shall 
nat be fewer than s:x in number, and that they 
shall be delivered at some time immediately 
receding the expiry of the appointment of 
Lecturer and during the session of New 
College, Edinburgh and 1n the presence of the 
rofessors and students of that institution 
he first Cunningham Lecturer was the Rev 
Robert Smith Oandhsh, DD, who succeeded 
Dr Cunningham as Principal of New College, 
beto1e which he delivered a course of lectures, 
in March 64, on “The Fatherhood of God”, 
and among those who succccedcd him may be 
noticcd the Rew James Buchanan, DD, Pro 
fessor of Divinity, New College, Edinburgh 
the Rev Patrick Fairbairn DD, Principal an 
Professor of Thcology tn Free Church ollege, 
Glasgow, and which acquicd the 1eputation of 
being ‘ one of the most scientific productions 
of Scottish theology, wis published as “ [he 
Revelation of Liw in Scripture considered 
with respcct both to its own Nature and to its 
Relative }lace in Sucecssive Dispensations,’ 
69 the Rev James Walker, DD, ot Carn 
wath, the Rev Robert Rainy, DD who, about 
the time of their publication succeeded Dr 
Candlish as Pimcpu of New College, on ‘‘ The 
Dehvery and Developmcnt of Christian Doc 
trine, 74, the Rev Alexander B Bruce, DD, 
Professor of Apologetics and New Testament 
T xegesis Free Church College, Glisgow, the 
Rev John Ladlaw, DD, whoin 81 became 
Professor of Systematic Theology, New Col 
legc, LKdinburgh the Rev John Cairns, DD, 
Pimupal ot the Umted Presbyterian College, 
Edinburgh, the Rev George Smeaton, DD, 
Piofesso: of I xegetical Theology, New Col 
lege, I dinburgh, and the Rev James Smith 
Candlsh, D D, Principal and Profcssor of Divi 
nity in the Fiec Church College, Glasgow, and 
son of the first Cunningham Lecturer, who 
delivered the tenth serics, afterwards pub- 
lished as ‘‘ The Kingdom of God (84) 


Curacao Anisland in the Carnbbean Sea, 
off the coast of Venezuela It 18 a Dutch 
possession, and chief of Holland s West Indian 
possessions Area 21osq m, pop 25,203 Is 
rocky, with poor soil, suffering fiom aridity 
It produces salt in large quantities, cochineal 
tamarinds, and other fruits are cultivated, and 
the celebrated liqueur ‘Curacoa 1s prepared 
extensively Cattle, shcep, and goats are bred 
for exportation The town of ¢t 18 
the capital and seat of government for this and 
the neighbouring Dutchislands See CoLonies 
oF EuROPEAN POWERS 

on on In 


Currency, Royal  Commisai 
September "1886 a Royal Commission was 
appointed to inquire into and report upon the 
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causes of the changes which the precious metais 
have undergone, as shown by the decrease in 
the gold price of silver; and especially to 
inquire whether they are due (1) to the depre- 
ciation of silver; or (@) to the appreciation 

to both these causes. The 


of gold; or (3 
Oonenission is Chae constituted -—Rt. Hon. Lord 


Louis 

; A W. H. Houldsworth, 5B 
M.P., Sir J. Lubbook, Bart., MP., Mr. E. M. 
Barbour (Secretary to the Government of India 
pepe onat of Finance and Commerce), Mr. 
J. W. Birch (Director of the Bank of England), 
Sir T. Farrer, Bart.,Hon. C.W, Fremantle ( eputy 
Master ofthe Mint), Mr. Samuel Montagu, M.P., 
and Mr. chee Te They issued their report 
on Nov. 6th,’88. The changes refeired to have, 
says the report, been of a twofold character. 
There have been extensive fluctuations 1n rela 
tive values of gold and silver, and there has 
been a considerable fall in the gold piice of 
silver. After investigating the question in its 
various bearings upon 
trade, etc., the Committee state that they are 
strongly of opinion that both metals must con- 
tinue to be used as standard money. | The result 


sememnes Bho een ali. 


Until ’73 gold and silver were always effectively 
linked by a legal ratio in one or more countries. 
In '73-74 the connecting link disappeared, and 
for the first time the system of rating the two 
metals ceased to form a subject of legislation 
in any country in the world, and the Commis- 
sion cannot doubt that if the system which pie- 
vailed before ‘73 were replaced in its antes ty 
moat of the evils which they refer to would be 
removed; and that, whatever evils may be 
expected to follow a return to the sfafus quo 
ante, the evils both present and prospective 
of the existing situation are infinitely morc 


serious. No settlement of the difficulty 15 
deemed possible, however, without international 
action. The essential features of the proposed 


aie —(1) free coinage of both metals into 

legal tender money; (2) fixing a ratio at which 
ns of either metal should be available to: 
Payment of all debts at the option of the debtor. 
e sioners, howevei, were not unani- 


mous, and the majori 
by six of them. Ses IMETALLISM. 


Customary Court. See Manor, ed. '88. 
Customs. See Financr, NATIONAL, 


Cy The National Oyolists’ Union (pres:- 
dent, Viscount Bury) has the control of all 
British Cycling affairs. Several American cycling 
teams visited England 1n ‘68, and many records 
were made. A. Rowe, American champion 
bicyclist, on April 14th was beaten by R. Howell 
(Leicester) in a 5 miles racc, by 5 yards; and in 
a mile race in the same month Howell defeated 
Rowe by nearly 30 yaids; time 2 min. 47 Sec. 
The American was also beaten by a foot ina 
20 miles race against W. Wood (North Shields), 
but in a Ss sailes contest he defeated Wood by 9 
inches. we also won the half-mile champion- 


at Birmingham, in 1 min. 224sec. The 
International oyaling tournament was held at 
ieeorp nee : a : aredgly ai the ave miles 
ec onshi 8, in 16 min. 
ro and R. Temple (Chicago) secured the cae 
mile professional bieyale handicap, the five miles 
professional bicycle race, and the mile bicycle 


report was only signed 
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acratoh race, the time for the latter being a min. 
40 sec. (frish record), R. I. Mecredy won the 
mile in 2 min. 49§ sec, (Irish record). 
The fve miles amateur championship, run at 
North Shields, fell to H. Synyer (Notts Boule- 
vards C.C.), time 15 min. 4% sec. Synyer also 
aon ieee a re (2 mu ry Hees t : baer 
ole , in August. At the join 
of "Bilston, Lewisham, and London Bicycle 
Clubs, at the Crystal Palace, in July, the ten 
mules bioyele race for a challenge cup was won by 
F, J. Osmond, Brixton Ramblers holder) in 
32 min. af sec. F..P. Wood, Brixton Ramblers, 
won the five miles International bicycle scratch 
lace, at Bath, in August; and W. F. Ball, 
Speedwell B.C., Birmingham, for the third suc- 
cessive time, secured the five miles bicyole 
scratch race. The N.O.U. twenty-five miles ama- 
teur bicyole punpeay was brought off in 
vay stare at Grimsby, the winner proving to be 
]. H. Adams, Speedwell B.C., who defeated H. 
Synyer and eight others ; time x hi. 22 min. 34 
At Leicester, in June, W. Wood (North 
Shields) won a twenty miles professional bicycle 
ohampionship, in 1 hit. 4 min, beating amongst 
others, R. Howell, champion; but 1n a 20 miles 
match for £200, in August, over the same 
round, Howell turned the tables, beating 
ood by 150 yards inz m. go sec. R. Temple, 
Chicago, won a 20 miles champion race at 
Leicester, ugust 4th, defeating H. G. Crocker, 
Boston, U S.A, by a foot, in rhr. 9 mmm. 16 sec. 
The NC U meeting was held at the Paddington 
Ground, Maida Vale, on July 21st, when in the 
University contests the Dark Blues had the best 
of it, W. J. Turrell (Iurrell’s Hall, Oxford) 
winning the 4 miles and x mile races, an 
making a dead-heat 1n the ro miles race with 
‘ Raynes (Pembroke Coll., cam eridie 
The five miles amateur tricycle championship 
gold medal was won by F. J. Osmond, Briz- 
ton Ramblers. At a contest at Wolver- 
hampton in August, E. Oxborrow, Coventry, 
in the mile Safety bicycle handicap, covered the 
distance (less 2u yards) 1n the fast time of 2 min. 
454 sec. At Coventiy in May, F. W. Allar 
lowered the professionel Bafety bicycle mile 
record, which then stood at 2 min. 39 sec., by r¥ 
sec ; and in Septembe1, at Long Eaton, Lawrie 
(Worcester) covered a inile on a Safety bicycle 
In 2min 362scc * but this was eclipsed b 
Whittaker, an American, on the same track, 
whose time for a mile was 2 min. 31% sec 
(which 1s the world’s mule Safety record). Another 
Ameiican, F. W. Knapp (Denver), in July, at 
Leicester, lowered bicycle records at 23, 30, 35; 
40, 45, 50, 55, 60, 65, 70, 75, 85, 90, 95, and 100 
miles; 50 miles in 2h. 39 min. 48 Sec., and 100 
m.in sh. 55 min. 21 sec., and in another trial 
mn August Knapp rode 26 miles in rh. 16 min, 
34. sec., and so miles in 2 h. 29 min. 41 sec., 
which are the best times ever accomplished. H. 
G. Crocker, of Boston, U.S.A., at Leicester, 
beat all English records from 2 up to 26 miles, 
and lowered the world s records ove 7, 8 and 
9g miles; time 10 miles, 27 min. 8 sec. (previous 
record 28 min ssec.) At Long Eaton, on Sept. 
18th, E. C. Taylos, in an attempt to beat the 
world’s trisyole record for an hour, rode 8 miles 
In 23 Min. 1 sec., and 9 mules in 26 min. 14 sec. 
(records). On the eit oa Palace track, F. J. Os- 
mond (Brixton Ramblers) rode a mule in2 min. 
31% sec., beating the previous amateur record 
made by Furnival. Osmond algo 


socerale Ayin mile in. 33 sec.,but S.G 
covered a flying quarter- sec. G. 
Whittaker, America, is credited with e flying 
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uarter 1n 33% sec , accomplished at Long Eaton 
n September H dams, Lewisham (as and 
EB miles amateur champion), at the Crystal 
alace, made records from 26 miles (rh ao min 
sec ) to 37 miles (rh 57 min a2§ sec ), and 
rom sr miles (2h 47 min 21% sec ) to - miles 
(3h amin 33$sec) AtCoventry,S Edge, 
on a tricycle, covered 25 miles in thr 15 min 
443% sec G Whittaker, at Long Eaton, Sept 
tath, beat Safety records from 2to 11 miles, 


covering 2 miles in 5 min 18% sec , and 11 miles 
In 29 min so#sec Atthe Surrey BC meeting, 
on t 8th, F J Osmond won the mile scratch 


race (Sydney challenge trophy) and the ten miles 
sorateh race, in good time , but the lap distance 
was found to be incorrect The ditty mules 
amateur bicyole championship decided at Ncw 
castle on [ Dare on Sept ist was secuied by F 
P Wood, Brixton, time 2h 55 min 12? sec 
H E Laurie at Long Exton, on Aug 31st 
covered 2: miles 200 yirdsin rh on a Safety 
bicycle, a good performance foi a youth of 17 


beati ittaker s (Chicago) distance for one 
hour by 72 yards The latte:, however: on 
Sept o2nd, at Long Faton iode zt miles 


80 yards in 1th t the Kildare sports on 
Sent rsth, at Stamford Bridge J Osmond 
(Bnxton Ramblers) was successful for the 
second year in the five miles soratoh bicycle race, 
beating McRae (London BC) by 4 yards, 1n 
14 min 45¢sec , and in the mile handicap WwW 
G Bramson (Lewisham) won his het in 2 min 
45sec (both timcs1ecords {o1 Stamfc 1d Bridge) 
An Enghsh oycling team visited the United States 
in ’88, and met with a fan imount of succcss, 
while at the Danish Cyclists Union meeting held 
at Klampenborg, Fk M Maycs London won 
the one mile and the five miles international races 
The National Cyclists Union held their benefit 
meet at Ke n Oval on Oct (th, when 
Synyer, of Nottinghim bert Osmond of 
Brixton, 1n their mile match by ifew yards In 
October G P Mills, on a tricycle 10de 50 milcs 
in2h 52 min 25 sec and ro0 milcs 1n 6h 
58 min 54 sec (records) Oonsult Cycling 
(the Badminton Library) 

Cyclone Pulveriser The machine bearing 
this name suggcsted itself in the fist instance 
to two American gentlemen, who, fiom observ1 
tion of the effects of cyclone shorn Judncd it 
possible to devise an ippaiitus whereby a 
whirling current of an, which in v cyclone 
moves in one direction only might be made, by 
creating another and opposing current, to 
exercise a powerful pulverising cffect upon 
various kinds of material ‘Sucha machine was 
eventually madc, and in Amenrioa it cime into 
early use It consists of a box containing the 
material to be reduced, which 1s mechanically 
delivered beneath into a mill Ilere area pai 
of discs with blades, the latter vary ing accordin 
to the substance introduced, each disc an 
blade formed in one The discs are revolved 
in contrary directions at about 1 800 revolutions 
per minute, while a supply of air which can be 
regulated, 1s admitted into the mill The 
resultis acomplete pulverisatron of the material 
The machine successfully deals with all kinds 
of substances it 18 desired to reduce 
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Cymmrodorion. 
Cyprus. An island and British colony in 
the Levant, 40 miles from Asia Minor, 60 from 
Syma, 258 from Poit Said, and 1,127 from 
alta Area 3,584 sq m, oR 186,173 Divided 
into six districts apit 1c0sIa, a ’ 
inland Other towns and rts, rnaka, 
Limassol] Famagusta (harbour), Kyrenia, 
Ktima_ Mountains traverse the island , highest 
peak Mount Tioddos, 6,340, ft in the LFrodédos 
or Olympus range Rivers not navigable Cl:- 
mate salubrious, lowlands hotin summer, so1l, 
gene ally fertile Former destruction of forests 
as done gicat harm, — now being remedied 
Ravages of locusts had almost ruined the 
island,— now energetically combated Chief 
produce, cotton, wine, salt, carobs, wheat, 
alley, wool, silk, spirits, sponges, raisins. 
Minerals lead, building and ornamental stones, 
salt The copper mines of Cyprus were of 
great importince in classical times, but no lai ge 
deposits of the o1c arc now known Govern- 
ment t1eprescntative High Commussioner, 
Offiaial Fxecutive, Elective Lemslature Re- 
hgion Mohammedan and reek Church 
Schools subsidised Cyprus is a military and 
naval station, but undefended Revenue (1887), 
4187 »44, expendituie, 4330,679 5 debt, £92,800 
annually credited to Turkey rade improved 
since British occupation In 1878 imports 
4177 651 exports £157 328, in 1887 £355,795 
ind £312 797 History long and most eventful 
Island made over to Greit Britain in 1878 by 
Convcntion with Turkey subject to the pay- 
ment of subsidy (£97 800) annually to the latter, 
and rcstoration to bce made should Russia 
smiendcr Kats and Batodm to aueey A 
journal entitled ()prus 13 now issued, pa 
tinted both in Greck and Tuglsh Oon 
angs Handbook to Cyprus, Brown’s 
‘Locust W1u in Cyprus the National Review 
and 3/1/ cocds Migasine for Mach 88, etc 
prus Exploration Fund Formed to 
undcitike syste matic arch rological researches 
in Cyprus — F ngland having often been the 
subject of :eproach by foicign scholais, because 
no researches hid becn uttempted since the 
wland came under English government In 
87 the Cyprus Lxploiation Fund was formed, 
with a Oommuttee on which the British Museum, 
the Umversities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
and miny ease archeological societies were 
represented The application, on the part of 
this committee to the High Commussioner of 
Cyprus for permission to excavate in the 
island was supported by a special resolution 
addressed to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies by the trustees of the British Museum 
Permission has now becn obtamed in respect of 
one site the village of Koukha, which stands 
on the site of the ancient Paphos, and operations 
have begun there, on a large scale, which 
promise to yield results of exceptional interest, 
the spccial object in view being the I pre temple 
of Venus The work 1s being carried out by stu- 
dents of the British School at Athens, undet the 
supervision of the director, Mr Ernest Gardner 
Hon Treas ,Mr Walter Leaf, M A , Old 'Change, 
I'C Hon Sec , Mr George Macmillan 


See E1stEpprop 
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" Chronicle Morning paper (1d) 
Originally a local paper for the whole of 
London, it was purchased by Mr Lloyd (1876), 
and converted into an imperial Liberal organ 
with an independent line of action It hasa 
very large ciiculation Tditor, Mr R Whelan 
Boy e(gv) Offices, Fleet Street, L C 

Dally News A prominent Liberal daily 
paper (1d), and principal organ of the Gla 
stonian party Established 1846 It made much 
headway in 1870 71, Owing to its early and im 
partial telegrams respecting the Franco German 
War, again in 1876, when M: MacGahan, its 
special correspondent, first called attention to 
the Bulgarian Atrouities, and later during the 


Egyptian campaigns Charles Dickens was its 
Gree editor, and it 1s at present edited by Mr 
Robinson (7 v ) ew and handsome 


buildings, ht throughout by the electric light, 
Lh recently been e1ected, in Bouverie Street, 
C 


“Dally Railway Share List” See Srocx 
EXCHANGE OFFICIAL LIST 

“Dp Telegraph Moining paper (1d ) 
Founded 1855 Circulation approximates to a 

uarter of a million daily [ts politics are In 

ependent Liberal, and it takcs a foremost purt 
in the discussion of grewt social problems 
Has special wnes from Paris and Vicnna_ In 
late years 1t has employed Mi Smith on his 
successful special Commission to Assyria, and 
Mr Henr Stanley to Ccntial Africa Anew 
feature of interest wis added 1n 1886 “Paris 
Day by Day, arecoid of the chict occurrcnces 
in the French cipitil During 88 1 correspon 
dence on the gucstion ‘ Is Marriage a Faalure ’ 
q By GHeAES public attention Offices, lect 
ot, 


D Farming 1s that branch of agriculture 
which has in view specially the roduction of 
milk, and the manufactuic therefiom of butte: 
and cheese The dairy districts of Britain are 
the western oountics of England and the 
south westcain countics of Scotland = Ihe 
generally humid chimite of these drstricts 15 
favourable to the giowth of giass, and the 

razing of cows and othe cattl The same 
feature in the climate of Iicland mikes it 
yuitable to the development of this important 
branch of agriculture Ihe improved facilities 
afforded by the 1 ulways in the rapid tiansit of 
itesh milk to the great centres of population 
have increased the demand for this product to 
an enormous extent within the last few years 
lhe supplying of this daily demand for fiesh 
mulk is now one of the most important and pro 
bably remunerative industries connected with 
the dairying interest , and our dependence upon 
the foreign importations for our supplies of 
butter and cheese has 1n consequence Increased 
The great bulk of the London milk comes from 
country farmeis within an area bounded by 
Kent, and Dorset on the south, Cheshire and 
Wilts on the west, and Essex and Nortolk on 
theeast The prices paid for London milk vary 
considerably The farmer ey prefers to 
contract with a respectable firm for the year, 
as his sale 18 then certain and his money safe 
The milk 18 offered at 11d to 18 ad for the six 
summer months, and 1s s@ to 1s 8a@ for the 
six winter months, per on of 17 pints 
Bat British dairy farming is on the whole 
gradually improving its resources 
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Agricultural Society (7 v ), which offers prizes for 
improved utensils and dairy machinery, and 
the British Dairy Farmers’ fion formed 
a few years ago which by means of lectures 
and dairy exhibitions diffuses a mass of useful 
information, have done much to promote the 
interests of dairy farming In dairy farms 
pioper, on which 1s a large area of meadow 
or pastuie with a small area of arable land, 
where the live stock consists almost entirely 
of cows, the latter arc sent to grassin summer, 
being ue into the stalls twice a day for 
milking, ind probably to get a little cake or 
meal if the grass 1s not abundant On arable 
faims, however, where the dairy does not 
form the principal or important part of its 
economy, the cows are s fed both summer 
and winter on fodder crops supplemented by 
more concentrated kinds of food The natural 
time for calving 1s from January to mays but 1t 
1s made to take place at all times of the year, 
so as to provide fresh milk and butter for the 
matket <A very small portion of the milk 
produced on a dairy 1s used in the tearing 
of calves Theic are various ways of testing 
milk but it 15 always important to show the 
amount of solids ind of butter fat init In ’'88 
the British reg Instatute established a school 
in the Vale of Aylesbury, called Al Lawn 
An intcresting mepere wis published by the 
Foreign Office in Septcmber last showing the 
1¢m‘1ukable inci case in the export of the butter 
fiom Denmark The total average value of 
butte: exported between 77 and °8.. had r1sen 
from 19 000 oon pounds to 45 000,000 1n 87. The 
extension of the co operative system to dairy 
farming his 1csulted in there existing 200 co 
operative daiies 


Dale, Robert William, MA,DD,LLD, 


was b in london 1829 Educited at Spring 
Hill Coll, Birmingham, graduated M A Lond 
Univ 53 Hon !LD Glasgow 83 He was 


appointed pastor of Carr s Lane Congregational 
Chuich, Birmingham, in 53, 1n conjunction 
with the late John Angell James on whose 
death he tock the entire charge of the church 
In €8 Di WD held the office of Chairman of the 
Congregational Union of J ngland and Wales 
Hle accepted thc Lyman Beecher Lectureship of 
Yale Coll , Connccticut, in 77, when he lectured 
on Preaching at that Institution, the Senate 
of whichconteried upon him the degree of D D 
He was 1 member of the Royal Commission on 
the Elementary Education Acts, 8688 Dr D 
has publishcd many theological works, the best 
known of which are “Laws of Christ for Com 
mon Life, ‘The Ultimate Principle of Pro 
testantism, and ‘' The Atonement ’’—a series of 
Leotures prepared at the request of the Con 
gregational Union of England and Wales 
which has_been translated into French an 
German Dr D 1s one of the most eloquent 
of modern preachers and Pom 8 ers, 
and has long been regarded asa a foremost 
champion of religious and political toleration 
On the break up of the Liberal party on 
Mr Gladstones Home Rule policy, Dr D 
lent his powerful aid to the Unionist Liberals 
He recently paid a visit to Australia, and on 
his return took a prominent part in the Educa- 
ton controversy 
;Rev.W.H,LLD, ,FRS,FLS, 
was b at Davenport, 1841 His father was a 
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well known artist Dr D_ received his early 
education at a private school, and subsequently 
entered the py caleyan ministr He was 
stationed successively at Faversham, Cardiff, 
Bristol, and Liverpool, whence he removed on 
his acceptance of the presidency of Wesley 
College, Sheffield, which he has recently 
resignud (88) He early devoted himsclf to 
microscopical research, and has thrown much 
new light on the life histories of the minutest 
living organisms His successful 1eseaches 
have also led to great improvements in the 
microscope He was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society 1n 8, and President of the 
Royal Microscopical Souiety in 83 He has 
cade most impoitant contributions to the 
Pioceedings of both these Societies 

Daman A Portuguese seap»it north of 
Bombay See CoLonits or EuropLan PowFrs 

Damaraland A German protectorate in 


land are 1icher tracts _Ovampo land 1» partly 
within this ter:itory Here, a few years since 
there migrated overland from the Transvau 
a party of Dopper Boers, an extreme religious 
sect x settlement called Tpingtonia 1s foimed 
but the exactions and pitiless oppression of the 
Boers caused the Ovampo tribes t> 11sc 1g unst 
them By last accounts the settlement had been 
broken up All mining and other rights con 
ceded to these scttleis by the native chiefs 
have recently been purchased by the German 
Wont African Sooiety 

Danish Colonies ‘See Colonics AND DF 
PENDENCIES OF CUROPrAN POWERS 

Danish Political Parties With a cn 
stitution at least equal in ficedom to that of 
England, Denmaik has, for the past decadc 
and a half, been the scene of a stubboin 
political conflict, consequent on the :cfusal of 
the King to allow the majority (the Umted Left) 
to take office The present ministry (of seven 
members) presided over by M Jacob Breannum 
Scavenius Estrup, was appointed June 11th, 
1875, and, with occasional modifications, has 
remained 1n power ever sincc, notwithstanding 
repeated dcfcats in the Folkething and the 
absolute 1efusal of that body fo: the past four 
yeais to vote any financial measuic As a 
conscquence the affairs of Denmark have, since 
March 31st, 1885, been administercd by pro 
vigional financial laws, which a clausc in the 
charter authorises the King to promulgate 
When pailiament was dissolved on January 
8th, 1887, owing to its refusal to vote the 
budget, the Opposition numbcred over 80 
leaving the Ministry with less than 20 sup 

rters out of a house of 102 The present 
Folkething was elected on Me 28th 87, when 
the Ministry increased its following to 27, thus 
reducing the strength of the Opposition to 75 
The chief stronghold of the Conservatives is 
Copenhagen, where they possess all the seats 
except one The leade: of the Opposition 1s 
M rg, who up to the end of 87 united the 
functions of leader of the Opposition with that 
of speaker of the Folkething 

Danube (Iron Gates) Improvement On 
May a8th,'88, the Hungarian Government brought 
into the Lower House a Bill to provide for the 
long talked of improvement in the navigation of 
that portion of the Danube between Orsova and 
Tere everin known as the Iron Gates __ By the 
Berlin Treaty, the empire of Austro-Hungary 
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was charged with this work, with provisions 
for levying tolls, but Austria undertaking the 
construction of the Arlberg Railway, which she 
completed, the Danube project fell to angst Y) 
but was hindered, it 1s said, by the local land 
owneis, who fear the imports of Roumanian 
wheat, etc The work was formally taken in 
hand on the above date but it 1s not expected 
to be commenced till 89, the cost being esti- 
mated at 9 000,000 florins It 1s recorded that 
the scheme was first contemplated by the 
Emperor Trajan it was tikenup in 43 by Count 
Stephen Szcchenyi, and was provided for in 
the Treaty of Paris, in the London Treaty of 
71, ind in the Berlin Treaty Several plans 
and schemes have been submitted {or this, one 
of tht greatest woiks of the kind in Europe, 
and the _one rdopted is by 1 Hungarian en 
gincer M Wallandt who follows the English 
plan of cutting open canals through the rocks 


Dardanelles, or Hellespont, 1s the narrow 
Stiait about fo.ty miles fong, and varying in 
width from one to four ie between the 
Furopean and Asiatic coasts of the [urkish 
Lmpirc between the Sea of Marmora and the 
Gieciin Archipelago = Its gcographical position 
19 Of great importance, inasmuch as it 1s the 
key to Constantinople Both sides of the 
strait aie stron sly fortified It derived its 
‘incicnt nime of Hellespont from Helle,daughter 
of one of the kings of Thebes who was 
drowned init, and its modern name from the 
castles built at the south west entrance by 
Mahomet IV in 1658 Ihe passage of the 
Dardanclles was forced by the British fleet, 
under Admiral Duckworth’ in 1807 


Darwin, George Howard, MA, FRS,b 
1846 Is an eldei son of the late Charles 
Daiwin Graduated in the Mathematical tripos 
of 1868 as s¢cond wrangler, second Smith’s 
Prizeman- f|ellow Trin Coll (68) In the 
wintcr of 7071 he took pare in the Echpse 
Expedition to ails, Fcllow of the Royal 
ppciety 79) to the transactions of which 
Mr 45 @nm many occasions contributed 
papers which attiactcd great notice in the 
scientific world Since 77 the greater part of 
his labour has been directed to investigation 
in physical astionomy Assisted (82) Sir W 

homson tn the ptcpuration of the second part 
ot the new edition of Thomson and [Laits 
‘ Natural Philosophy Elected Pluman Pro- 
fessor of Astionomy and Experimental Phi- 
losophy at Cambridge (83) Has recently 
published the life of his father 


Daudet, Alphonse, distinguished French 
novelist, born in humble circumstances at 
Nimes, 1840 IIe commenced his career as a 
teacher, but after the publication of “Les 
Amourcuses devoted himself to literature and 
journalism In 6: he became secretary to 
the Duke of Morny, under whose auspices 
he travelled in Italy and the East Amongst 
his numerous works his greatest success was 
‘Fromont Jeune et er a work 
which went through more than forty editions, 
and was crowned by the Academy His dra- 
matisation of ‘‘Numa Roumestan’”’ was per- 
formed at the Odeon at Paris, Teb 87 M. 
Daudet in 88 published erhineeraiyt a trans- 
lation of which, under the title of “ One of the 
Forty, appeared in the Un:versal x 
and was subsequently invited to be the guest 
of the king and queen of Roumania at their 
chateau 1n the Carpathians, 
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Davey, Sir Horace, QC, b 1833, and after a 
distinguished career at Oxford, was called to 
the bar (1861), C (1875), and is the leader of 
the Chancery Bar, as Sir Charles Russell 1s 
leader of the Common Law Bar Mr Davey 
became Solicitor General when Mr Gladstone 
formed his last Government, although he had 
had the misfortune to lose his seat at Christ 
church His subsequent attempts to secure 
election resulted 1n defeat on each occasion 
During the Parliament of 1880-85 Si: Horace 
Davey rendered good service to the Liberal 
arty in a quiet way, and was always heaid 
y the House with interest especially when 
his remarks related to legal subjects His 
name has been recently mentioned in connec 
tion with certain constituencies and it may be 
confidently cxpected that Sir H D will shortly 
re enter the Ilouse 
Davidson, Rev Samuel, DD,ILD onc 
of the most eminent of living authorities on 
biblical criticism, was b 1837 at Ballymcna, 
Ireland Educated at Queens Coll, Belfast 
He entered the Piesbyterian ministry in 35 
but subsequently went over to the Fnglis 
Congregationalists, and in 42 was appointed 
Professor of Biblical Literature and Oricntal 
Languages at the I ancashire unde pendent 
College He 1s the only living Fnghshman 
who has received the honorary degree of D D 
from the University of Halle The hbcrality 
of his views respecting the writings of the 
Sacred Scriptures has given offence to or 
thodox theologians, and some years ago he 
found it necessary to resign his professorship 
Amongst the bst known of his works are 
‘Biblical Criticism |= The Canonof the Bible 
and his Oritical and Exegetical Introductions 
both to the Old and New har reas ; : 
8, Mary, popular vocalist 
in London of Welsh parents At the age of 14 
thelate Mr Brinley Richards commenced to take 
an interest in her musicil studies, wind allowed 
her when only sixtcen to make her @ébuit at one 
of his concertsin Hanover Square Rooms She 
won a scholarship at the Koyal Academy of 
Music, where she became a pupil of Signor 
Randegger, and greatly atte hed herself 
in her studies, taking among other honours the 
Rosa gold medal and the Christine Nilsson 
prise In 1878 she made her fist appearance at 
the Ballad Ooncerts Miss D crexted the part 


o te in Berliozs dramatic cintata 
‘Faust, onthe occasion of its first perforinance 
in English in this country, with which he: 


name Isidentified In the early part of 88 she 
was married to Mr W C Davies 
F iliiam » RA bD at 
Finchley 1833, was a successful student of the 
Royal Academy, of which he wis A RA (73) 
A frequent exhibito: at Burlington House 
His “Trotting Bull, in bronze, shown 1n 72, 
obtained a medal for sculpture at the Vienna 
Exhibition, while his ‘ Re e Fold, 
exhibited in '80, was purchased by the presi 
dent and council of the Royal Academy under 
the terms of the Chantrey bequest RA (77) 
‘waeon, Sir John William, LL D, | RS, 
FGS, geologist and naturalist, b at Picton, 
Nova Scotia, 1820 Educated at Edinburgh 
Univ , and returning home devoted himself to 
the etudy of the natural history and geology of 
ova Scotia and New Brunswick Accom- 
panied Sir Charles Lyell (‘42 and ‘s5s) in Ins 
explorations in Nova Scotia, aiding him 
materially m his investigations. He has made 
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important discoveries, am tthese beng Zo- 
soon Canadense, the oldest known foraminifer 
In ’50 he was appointed Superintendent’ of 
Education for Nova Scotia rincipal of 

MoGill University ( 55) at Montreal, of which he 
18 Now Vice-Chancellor Author of “The Story 
of the Earth and Man (72),1n which he com- 
bats the Darwinian theory of the orgin of 
species Created CMG (81) Selected by 
the Gov General (thc Marquis of Lorne) as 
Piesident of the Royal Society of Canada (’8a) 
Was President of the British Association for 
8 In 88 Sir J W D issued “ Modern 
Science in Bible Lands 

Day, Sir John Charles, b 1826 Joined the 
Middle Temple (1845) Called to the bar (1849) 

C (1872) Appointed a judge of oa s 

ench division (1882) Mr jus ice 

Roman Catholic was o of the 
Belfast Riots Commission in 1886, and was last 
and appointed one of the judges on the Parn 
ommuission (qv) This appointment met wit 
much opposition in the House of Commons 
on the part of the Tiberal porty, is it was 
alleged that Mr Justice Thad Orange 
sympathies During the debate on the Mem 
bers of Parhament (Allegations) Ball, Mr J 
Morley qe ) read a letter from one of Mr 
Justice s fellow commissioners on the 
Belfast Riots in which the writer said that, 
in his opinion he considercd him to possess 
a leaning towards the Orange party This 
letter provoked much comment and rejoinders 
from morc than one of Mr Justice D s former 
colleagues The opposition however, soon 
subsided Heisthe editor ofthe ‘Common Law 
Procedure Acts and Roscoc s “ Nis) Prius 

Days of Commemoration Sce CommEemo 
RATION, DAYS Or 

Days of Devotion The Red Lettcr Saints 
Days of the Anghcan Calendar, together with 
Laster Monday, Easter Tuesdiy, it Monda 
and Whit luesday, on which the faithfu 
attend mass through devotion (de Fae? 

Days of Obligation All Sundays, and 
Christmas the Circumcision, Epiphany, the 
Ascension, and All Saints days, on which the 
faithful attend miss through obligation (de 
ol l:gationc) 

Dean and Chapter A corporate body, con 
sisting of the Dein who 1s president, together 
with his cinons or prebendiries, who form the 
Chapter They ac the council of a Bishop, 
govern the cathcdi al under him, and also assist 
in the celebration of divine service 

Deans From Latin decanns The term dean 
was originally applied to heads of a a 
because ney presided over ten prebendaries 
orcanons Formeilythechapter was regarde 
as (1) the bishops council, (2) a collegiate 
institution, and (8) a body of learned canon- 
ists charged with the maintenance of rubrical 
stiictness in the discipline of the Church 
—Deana P This term 18 applied to the 
following nominal heads of obsolete capitular 


bodies Dean of Battle (Very Rev 
Currie), Deans (two) of Bocking (Very Revs 
H Cariington and E_ Spooner), an of 


Guernsey (Very Rev C Brock), Dean of Stam 
Dean 


ford (Rev W Howard) The of Jersey 
presides over a council of twelve in 
whose direction are the affairs of the Ch in 
the Channe! Islands —Royal Peo are the 


desnenes of Wesemneter ane Mi naece i The 
erm 18 also applied to an r 8 0 - 
taries, auch as Deak of the Closet, Dean br 
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Royal and to the chaplains of Knightly 
e.g © , who 18a Bres- 
byterian Ancient collegiate chapters which 
have been suppressed are those of Middleham 
(extinguishe 7856), Wolverhampton (extin 
guished by 3 & 4 Vict c 113), and Southwell 
collegiate church, now the cathedral church of 
that see —Greater and Lesser Chapters Nom 
nally the chapter comprises all canons and 
erebendarien who have been ap 
stalls by the bishop, but statutorily only the 
ebendaries of the old foundation are competent 
o transact capitular business Of late it has 
been sometimes the practice to invite all pre 
bendaries, including honorary canons, into 
consultation with the dean and _ statutory 
canons It has been decided that the dean 1s 
not responsible tothe bishop for the conduct 
of divine service in any cathedral church St 
Albans, Liver pool, Southwell, Wakefield, and 
Newcastle are without deans The Bishop of 
Truro 1s also dean of St Marys Cathcdral 
Truro The dean of Bristol ranks with the 
dean of Gloucester 1n the diocese of Gloucester 
and Bristol —Rural Deans (see DiocESE), an 
honorary office involving the right of observing 
and reporting to the archdeacon o1 bishop in 
matters concerning the welfare of parishes 
within a specified district, and in examinin 
candidates for confirmation —Dean, OC 
The semor Cardinal Bishop of the Sacred 
College of Cardinals at Rome, who, amongst 
other honours, receives the first visits of 
foreign ambassadors, and consecrates the 
Pope, should he not be a bishop —Dean of 
Faculty, also called Master of Faculty, is the 
head of the Faculty Committee, a tribunal per 
taining to the Archbishop of Canterbury, which 
creates rights to pews, monuments, burials, 
grants, dispensations, etc 
Death, Accidental. 


Deaths. Sec PopuLaTion 

Debates and Proceedings in Parliament 
See Session 88, sect 53 

Debt, Imprisonment for, was abolished by 
the Debtors Act, 1869 (32 & 33 Vict c 62), 
excepting in the case of a defaulting trustee 
or of a debtor who 1s ordered by court to pay 
(¢¢, a judgment debtor), and 1s demonstrably 
able yet refuses to do so This Act also gives 

wers for the arrest and imprisonment, pend 
ng security being given, of a defendant whose 
presence in an action 1s material to the prose 
cutor, and who 1s about to leave England , and 
it further provides for the punishment of fraudu 
Hoos peated Wife's Sister (Marriag ith) 

e's r ew 

Bill, 86 This Bill was intended to legalise 
marriage between a man and the sister of his 
deceased wife The Bill was retrospective, 
but contained savings of marriages and of 
rights of proper’y which might otherwise have 
been effect similar bill has been brought 
in almost every session for many years back, 
and has passed the House of Commons several 
; but 1¢ has never yet become law, owin 
the strenuous opposition offered to the bi 
the House of Fabre i 
Decree nisi ecreé nisi 18 a provision 
decree, which will be made absolute within 
given tame unless some reason is shown 
the court why it should not be made 
{Latin 


te. It means literally a ‘decree unless” 
ood reason can be shown for such a proceed- 


See CoRonERS IN 
QUESTS 


cee 


ie 


acai). If within the time appointed 
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ing, the decree nis. will be reversed, or a 


further aig Bede be ordered See Divorce 
Dee Dock eme It was reported in July 


’88 that a party of American ste owners, 
who had been examining various places on the 
western coast 1n search of a suitable point for 
the construction of docks, had fixed upon 
Mostyn, 1n the estuary of the Dee It 18 stated 
that at low water there 1s a depth of 16 to 
zo ft, and at hgh water 4o to 46 ft, while the 
L &N W Railway man line from Holyhead 
to London 1s within 5,00 yaids of the proposed 
site Further, the bar at the mouth of the Dee 
has fiom 3 to 6 ft more water over it than the 
Mersey bar, the distance to Mostyn 1s only 
four miles, and the anchorage outside Mostyn 
would, it 1s said, accommodate all the navies of 


Evrope 
Dee Rallway Bridge The first cylinder of 
a new railway bridge between Ohester and Flint 
was Ind on Aug 16th, 87, by Mr Gladstone. 
The wo1k 1s being undertaken by the Man- 
chester, Sheffield, & Lincolnshire Railway Co, 
who, taking the necessary steps in '84, dete 
mined to extend the Cheshire railway lines from 
Chester to Connahs Quay by means of a low 
Icyel opening bridge across the Dce, thus, by 
means of the Wuual hne and the Mersey 
Tunnel, Liverpool will be within half an hour 
of Nort ales (Seeed 88) It15 stated that 
when completed the bridge will exceed the 
span of every other bridge over a navigable 
river in the United Kingdom This 1s the 
second bridge connecting North Wales with 
land and it 1s ecapected will prove a 
valuable outlct tor this poition of the Prineci- 
pality, especially foi coal, the field being 
estimated to contain 4,450,000,000 tons, with a 
present annul output of 3 000,000 On Sept 4th, 
88, Mr Gladstone foimally opened the fi st 
portion of the Hawarden loop line, the first link 
In a wy chun which, by means of the Dee 
Bridge, will connect Lancashire and Yorkshire 
at one extreme and Flintshire, etc, at the 
other The total length of the loop 1s 43 miles, 
but only 2} were complete at the time of the 
ceremony It was stated it Liverpool towards 
the end of Novembcr that the S 
Railway Co had acquired from the Wirral Co 
their powers for a line from the Dee Bridge to 
Birkenhead 
Deeds of Arrangement Act, 1887, enacts 
that atter jan 1st, 88 all deeds of arrangement 
specified therein shall be void unless they shall 
have been registered withthe Registrar of Bills 
of Sale within seven clean days of the execution 
thereof by the debtor or any creditor Any 
peison is entitled on payment ofa small fee to 
scarch the register and inspect the deed 
‘ De Facto A phrase used in antithesis to 
‘‘de yure, to describe that which 1s 1n fact, 
as opposed to that which 1s legal Thus, after 
the expulsion of the Rump, Cromwell was de 
facto sovereign of England, although Charles IT, 
was de jure sovereign from the day of the execu- 
tion of Charles I 
on Bay Situated on the E coast of 
South Africa, on the twenty sixth parallel of 
= mentuge It forms the sedges yt extremity 
° e Portuguese teiritory of Mozambique. 
The port and settlement = Lourenze 
a young town now rapidly growing Delagoa 
Bay 1s available for vessels of large tonnage ; 
the Olifants or Krokodil nver, flowing into 1, 
18 navigable for steam launches for a consider- 
able distance; but there are swamps around 
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the coast, and some malarial fever is prevalent 

The Transvaal boide: begins 52 miles in 

land Concessions for the construction of a 

railway from the Bay to Pretoria were granted 

by the mang ot Portugal in 1876 but the under 
t 


taking fell through Seced 88 and infra 
De a Bay and Gold fields Railway 
On Nov ist 87, the Portuguese Govern 


ment anounced the completion of this lhne It 
18 to be extended to Pretoma by a compan 
working with a subsidy from the Transvaa 
Government and the moncy 1equired wis sub 
sciibed in Amsterdam and Berlin by thc time 
the Delagoa portion was complcted Ihe 
D ompanys frontier station 15 it the 
river Komati which pierces the m untain chain 
a little to the south of the northe n roid to 
Lydenburg The extension to Pretoria will 
ass through thit gold region with 1 branch to 
Ba berton in the Dc Kaap disti1 t A despatch 
dated Durbin Dec szq4th stated thit the first 
section to Komati was opened on that diy by the 
Governor General amid ,rcat icjor ngs On 
Feb goth 88, whilst inviting, subsciiptions 
for an issue cf 7perccnt debentures (£1 0 ooc 
at o8 percent) the diiectors stated that the 
negotiations between thc Portuguese und Trans 
vaal governments icndered it probabl that the 
frontier would be fixed ab ut 10 1] 1lometres 
further on than the railwiy hid reached thus 
necessitating, 1 short extension {the lic lhe 
survey had becn madc aid thceic were no 
enginceiing difficult: 5 to Le enccuntcicd = It 
was further added that 1 company had bcen 
formed to construct the extension cver the 
frontier to lretcria and had reccived im full 
ail the capital then asked f r—650 0 =6Sc me 
smportant references wc1ie made to this line or 
hnes on Feb 17th tn a paper on Amatongaland 
1ead before thc London Chamber of Commerce by 
Col W Jesser Coope He pointed out that the 
Portuguese poition was in the han is of an 
Anglo American Portuguese company ind the 
othe: in those cf a German Dutch syndicate 
and if the latter bought the othe: out English 
trade would not be tavourcd In the House of 
gon Feb 7th however L rd Onslow 
assured Loid Roscbery that existing and 
probable treaties would prevent the p ssessi n 
ofthe railway by forcipners from becoming a 
source ofdanger By wayofreply on March ist 
a telegram wis published fioin Cape Town to 
the effect that the Care ,ovcrnmcnt had never 
entertained the ideacf purchasing the railwy 
In the Chamber of Deputies at Lisbon on March ist 
Senhor de Barros G »mes declared that the com 
pes was Portuguese and would hue tc abide 
y the statutes ind conditions of contract At 
Capetown on July 20th was publishcd telegraphio 
correspondence between Sir Hercules Robinson 
the High Commissioner and Mr Presi 
dent of the Tiansvail In one telegram the 
latter required the British Government to de 
clare that it had no intcntion of acquiring dom 
nation over the railway ‘Sur licrcules agreed, 
provided that the Iransvaal admitted imports 
through colonial routes at Deligoa Bay duties 
Mr Kriige: acquiesced, and cancelled Article 
3 of the Netherland Companys concession 
eplying to Mr O V Morgan 1n the Commons, 
May rath, SirJ Fergusson said that the Trans 
vaal Government had granted to a Dutch German 
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A meetmg of the Nederlandsoh Zuid- 
Afrikaansche Spoorweg was held at 

on Aug sth, when the cancelling of clause 39 and 
the consequent modification of clause 17 of the 
concession were ratified It was added that an 
application of the Portuguese Consul for a conces 
sion to extend the line to Pretoria had been 
declined 

De La Rue, Warren, MA DCL,FRS 

a son of the head of the well known firm of 
De La Rue & Co 1s a native or Guernsey, 


tion 


where hc was b i815 After caoat waa the 
college of St Barde Paris he entered his 
father $ business where he successfully de- 


voted his scicntific genius to the invention of 
machinely and new processcs of colour print 
ing H{e1s one of the most eminent of hving 
clectricians and has rendered immense service 
by successful physical researches in the apph 
cation of clectiicity to practical puiposes In 
conjunction with Dr Hugo Muller, he has 
carricd on a series of rematkable experiments 
in his private physical laboratory, with a view 
to the observation and cxplanation of the 
phenomena of the electrical discharge He 
has recently prcsented some valuable instru 
ments to the laboratory of New Coll Oxford 
IIc 1s acorresponding, membe: of the Institute 
of Fiance ind kellowof many leatned societies 
IIc succeeded the late Mr Spottiswoode as 
Secre to the Royal Institution Has bcen 
Ircs of the R yal Astionomical and Chemical 
So icties and of the I ondon Institution 

Delegations ‘Sce AUSTRIAN POLITICAL 
PARTIFS 

Demerara One of the thrice counties of 
British Guiana (g 7 ) 

Democracy ‘ce ed 88 more fully ed 87 
Consult Sir L Maine Popular Govern 
ment (4 essays Quartoly Revien) Sir T E 
May Democracy in ] urope—a Ilistory H 
Spencer Man zee us The State A C De 
I queville © Democracyin America _ , Guizot, 

History of Iemociacy in the United States ; 


1 L Motley Historic Progress of American 
emoci icy A ficton ‘ The Conflict of 
Oliy,aichy and Democracy etc 


Denison, The Ven Geo Anthony, Arch 
dceiwon of Tiunton nephew of the late 
Viscount Ossington Speriker of the House of 
Commons (1857 72) wis b 1805 Educated at 
Ft nand Christ Ch Oxtord giaduating First 
Class in Classical Honours 26 Elected Fellow 
of Oriel 28 He held successively the curacy 
of Cuddesdon Oxon and the vicarages of 
Broidwindsor Dorset and East Brent, Somer 
set le was ay oe to the Archdeaconry of 
Taunton 51 fe resigned his examining 
chaplaincy to the Bishop of Bath and Wells 
in 53 when Di Spencer charged him with 
holding views on the Dootrine of the Real 
Presence contruy to those sanctioned by the 
Articles of the Church In consequence of 
three sermons which he preached on that 
subject in Wells Cathcdral it he was deprived 
of his preferments by an Fcclesiastical Court 
presided over by the primate at Bath 
appeal however, to the Court of Arches (¢ 7 ) 
this sentence was set aside, and on further 
appeal to thc Privy Council (gv) in i: the 
decision of the Court of Arches was confirmed 
Archdeacon D was Ohairman of the respective 


dicate a concession for a railway from the Committees of the Lower House of Convocation, 
Lor border to Pretoria, that the which condemned the ‘‘ Essays and Reviews’ 
Britus and B s Comments on the Pente- 


Government was in_ correspondence 


ishop Colenso 
with the South African Republic on the ques-| teuch, He has long been an active member of 
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the Ohurch Union Gv), and has frequently 
afforded evidence of his strong individuality 
and tenacious grasp of his private opinions b 
his vigorous tion to the School Boar 
and other democrati. movements 
Archdeacon D was for many years editor of 
the ‘Church and State Review,’ and has written 
‘‘ Notes of my Life" (78), and ‘‘Mr Gladstone,” 
a pamphlet which had a large sile, in 85 e 
etitioned the Pan lican Synod in ’88 in 
avour of admitting to Church Schools only such 
children as have been baptised in acco1dance 
with the rites of the Church of England 
Denman, the Hon George, the fourth son 
of the first Lord Denman 1819 1 ducated 
at Cambridge Called to the bar (1846) After 
two unsuccessful attempts to enter Parliament, 
Mr Denman was elccted member tor Tiverton 
his colleague in the Liberal interest being Lord 
Palmerston He continued to sit for Tiverton 
with a brief exception, until 1872 and carried 
through Parliament two uscful measuics modi 
fying the laws of evidence In 1872 he was 
appointed a judge of the Court of Common 
eas, and 15 now, by the operation of the 
Judicature Act, a judge of the High Ccurt 
enmar Kingdom under Chiistian Ixy 
ot GlOcksburg By charter of 1849 (mcdificd 
in 55, 63 ind 65) the exccutive powcr 15 
vested in king and ministers the legislative 
in the Rigsdag or Dict jointly with the sove 
reign he Rigsdag 15 composed of the 
Landsthing (or Upper House of 66 members, 
12 Crown nominces and 54 indiectly elected by 
the people for eight years) and of the Folks 
thing (or House of Commons of 102 members 
directly elected by universal suffrage for three 
years) lhe Rigsdag must meet every October, 
and all moncy bills submitted to the Folks 
thing Colomies comprisc Iceland coved has its 
own constitution and assembly of 36 membcrs, 
with a minister nominated by the king) the 
Faroe Islands, Greenland, and threc small West 
Indian Islands Thc state relijion 15 Lutheran, 
but all others arc toleratcd, and there are no 
civil disabilities to dissenters Area (excluding 
Faeroe Islands), 13,784 sg m , estimated pop 
In 86 2,108,000 Budget estimates for 889 
revenue, £2,988,882, expenditure, £3,104 428 
Total public debt 410 723,203, but State invest 
ments amount to £4,800,000, reducing debt to 
nearly one half Imports (85) 413 845 761, 
exports, £9014520 The United Kingdom 
ranks second in the trade with Denmark, com 
Ing next after Germany Chief exports to Great 
Britain, butter and butterine, cattle, eggs 
lard , chief imports, cotton and woollen manu 
factures, iron sugar The agricultural returns 
for the past two or three ycais show that the 
foreign demand for Danish agricultural produce 
continues to increase Cattlc brecding is it the 
same time taking more and mote the place of 
arable farming Above all, dairy farming (q v ) 
1s being pursued with unparalleled skill and 
success The export of butter and other dairy 
duce 1s now the main source of the wealth of 
mmark (For army and navy see ARMIES 
and Navies, Foreicn, and for history 73 87 
see previous eds ) The strained relations which 
of late years have existed between the kin 
and the Opposition led in the early part of ’ 
to a dissolution of Parhament Among the 
events of the little kingdom have been 
bration of the 70th birthday of the kn 
(April 8th), when an amnesty to all palilical 
prisoners was proclaimed, the centenary of the 
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emancipation of the Danish peasants, which was 
commemorated amid great rejoicing (J une 2oth), 
and the Exhibition at Copenhagen, opened by 
the king (May) Visits hive been paid to Den 
matk by the King and Qucen of Saxony, the 


the king s jubilee was held in the autumn, and 
an illustrious assemblage of 10yal personages 
were present to do him honour among them 
being H R HEI the Princess of Wales and her 

mH RH Prince Albcrt Victor 

Denmark and Sweden (Sound) Tunnel. 
In the Journal des Debats of July 30th, 1886 was 
published a telegrim from Copenhagen to the 
effect that the Dinish and Swedish journals had 
for some time bcen discussing schemes foi the 
construction of 2 tunncl between those two 
countries under the Sound, this being the re- 
nval of an old topic M A de Rothe, a French 
engineer late of the Pinim1 Canal in the name 
of 1 company of his countrymen had now, 
however prescnted to the two Governments 
concerned a plan for cutting a tunncl between 
Copenhigen ind Malmo in Sweden = This 
tunnel wis to be intwo patts 2 miles between 
the islands of Amak ind Sittholm and 54 miles 
between the litter and the Swedish coast— 
a4 milesin all A Jue. telegram from Bethin, 
August mth says that the tunnel wis for the 
purpose of connecting, the Danish and Swedish 
railways (Sceed 88) In Nov 881t was re 
ported in this cc untiy that forthe time, at least, 
the «cheme hid been shclved A Swedssh- 
Danish Commission had reported rdverscly, their 
views being to the following effect (1) That 
although the tunnel would offe: great inter 
national advinti,cs ts costliness would 1e 
ants for many years a heavy State aubeie 
(2) that should such 2 submirine 11lway be 
required it should be built and workcd by the 
Stite Rulwiy of bothcountries (3) that under 
any circumstinces it would be highly inadvis 
ablc to have such a 1ulway in the hands of 
forcigners it seems the Frenoh syndicate 
offered to make the tunnel and railway on con- 
dition that after their completion they received 
for ninety nine years he sum of £72,400 
annually and an evcntnal increase, this sum 
being about equal to 34 per cent on the capital 
outlay of £2 0 0 000 

Departement (Fromthe Fiench) One of 
the principal territorial divisions of | rance 
under the administration of 1 prefect (prefet), 
who 1s the head representative of the Govern 
ment The administrative sert of a prefect 1s 
called prefecture andis always situated in the 
capital town of the département Ade ent 
1s subdivided into arrondissements (districts) 
A French département is like an English county 

Depression of Trade and Industry, 
Royal Commission on A commission to 
Inquire into the extent nature, and probable 
causes of the depression, now or recentl 
prevailing, was appointed by ford Sahsburys 
1st Administration, and issued their final 
repott in March 87 (A full and detailed 
account of the C 1s given in ed °87) 

Derby, The See lurr 

Desirade A French West Indian isiand, 
four miles west of Guadeloupe (y v ), of which it 
18 a political dependenc tis four miles long 
by two broad, high, rocky, and unfertrle Cot 
ton 15 grown, but fishing 18 the Jeading pursuit 
Pop 1,728 
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Detectives, Female For the discovery of 
crime women have sree mera employed 
by the public authorities of t and 

under the guidance and supervision of 
members of the detective steffe The Chiefs of 
the Police forces in this country are disinclined 
to employ women as permanent detectives, as 
it is difficult to obtain competent and reliable 
females to train for this purpose, as in some of 
the leading capitals on the Continent As 
private detectives, however, a great number of 
women are now emplo ed in the Metropolis, 
Some leading firms of private inquiry agents 
engage a great number of womcn as their 
assistants who are, it 15 said, more cfficient 
for the purposes for which they arc employed 
than male detectives Great care 18 taken 1n 
their selection , they 1re seme engagcd in 
their work and receive much bette: remunera 
tion for thei: services than they would in the 
investigation of c1ime foi police forces, and are 
of a pe eel class to those who occasionally 
assist the police Someof the private lady 
detectives 1eceive iegular salaries in addition 
to certain sums on the successful conclusion of 
their investigations mainly due to their own 
efforts 

Dewar, James, MA, IRS, b_ 1842, at 
Kincardine Educated at Dollar Academy and 
the Univeisity of Edinburgh Appointed as 
sistant to Di Lyon Playfair, then Professor 
of Chemistry in the University of Edinburgh 
(1863), from whom he received his chemical 
training Studied shaped BN tatto atGhent Is 

acksonian Professo: of Natural Experimental 

oeepay an the University of Cumbiidge, and 
Fullerian Professor of Chemistry in the Royal 
Institution Hes theauthor of several papers, 
and also published the well known investiga 
tion on the ‘'Phymological Action of Light,” in 
connection with Profcssor McKendrick, of 
lasgow in which the authors pioved that the 
effect of hight on the living retina 15 to produce 
a sudden alteration of its electrical condition 

Diamond Fields In ancient times India was 
the only known source of diamonds, and the 
famous gems of history have come thence But 
the once prolific mines of Golconda and Punnah 
have been exhausted, though a few stones are 
still found in the Deccan and elsewhere, 1n 
eeve umderlying black clay At Pontiana, in 

eo, diamonds are found with gold and 
latinum inred clay Some magnificent gems 
ave come thence Some are got in the Ural 
Mountains, 1n mica slate, auld one or two have 
been found in Bohemia’ In Australia small 
diamonds are taken out of Phocene river drift 
along the Macquarie river, and amen occur 
in Mexico, Georgia and North Carolina, and 1n 
Cahforniaand Anzona_ But the great diamond 
fields of to-day are in Braml and 1n Oape Oolony, 
In the former mines have been in existence . 
since r727, and the value of the output must 
have enormous The chief districts are 
in the interior provinces of Minas Geraes and 
Matto Grosso The stones are usually small, 
but a large percentage are of the finest quality, 
and they are dug from ae and red clay 
Diamonds were discove in Griqualand Weat, 
Cape Colony, 1n 1871, and since then energetic 
chewing has proceeded. The chief mines are 
the “Kimberley ’ and “De Beer's.’ These 
are gradually absorbing lesser companies 


Their no “fn co about ,£2 re- 
spectively, but in reality is more. sums 
have been invested in uring water, which 
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18 now conducted to the mines from the Vaal 
river, about 16 miles awa total output 1p 
to 1885 has been valued at over £ 332,000,000 
sterling For ’84 it was valued at font 
for ’8s at £2,492,755, for 86 at £3961)5749 

for 87 at £4,033, 582 The production in 86 was 


is conjectured that these are a kind of craters, 
filled up by upheavals from below in old 
logical periods The stones are of all varieties 
among them many of the purest water, some © 
which have been found of very large size The 
first discovered was a = carat, valued at £500; 
this was followed by an 83 carat, known as the 
‘Star of South Africa, which 1ealised £11,200. 
Even the famous Koh 1 Noor seems insignificant 
beside the “Stewart Diamond, a Cape stone of 


pure water weighing 288§ carats In London 
‘‘trade 1t1s customary to call any pure white 
stones “Brazilian, and all others “Cape” 
As a matter of fact the best stones, especially 
large ones, now come from South Africa 

Diamond Sculls See Aguartics 

Dictio , A New , on historical 
principles, founded mainly on the materials 
collected by the Philological Society, edited 
by James H Murray, LL.D, “with the 
assistance of any scholars and men of 
science, and published at the Clarendon Press, 
has advanced to Cass, making vol 1, vol 11, 
Cast—Dyz and vol in ,E—H,in progress,an 
been received with general approval In order 
to insure complete accuracy and thoroughness, 
an entirely fresh selection of representative 
extracts from the original works themselves 
have been made from over 5,000 of the chef 


Lnglish writers of all ages, and when com- 
pleted thei:e will be about 1,000,000 distinct 
quotations in the dictionary The work will 
be completed in six volumes, each containing 
four paits, and each part will be issued at 
intervals of six months The uarters of 
the staff are at Oxford, and the publisher 1s 
Mr Henry lrowde, Amen Corner, London, E C 
Diego Garcia An island in the Indian 
pecan It is card of the Oil Islands, a group 
orming part of the ee Archipelago (¢ v ), 
and has an excellent harbour 
ego Suarez Bay, cr British Sound, a fine 
harbour, near the north extremity of Mada- 
(gv) By the treaty of December 188s, 
made between the French and Malagasy Govern- 
ments, this bay was ceded to France 
on, Mr John, MP, LRCSI, son of 
the late John Dillon, M P , of 48 celebrity, was 
b 1851 ucated at the Catholic University of 
Dublin Returned as Nationalist for ahtpdel d 
(1880), but owing to 111 health resigned the seat, 
lected for Last Mayo in 1885, and again in 
1886 Mr Dillon has recently been identified 
with the ‘Plan of Campaign” (qv), and im 
Nov 1886, while carrying that plan into 
operation at Loughrea by receiving the rents 
of the tenants, was arrested by the polce: He 
was subsequently tried for the offence, and 
bound over in heavy securities to keep the 
eace Mr D was twice imprisoned under 
r Forster s Coercion Act, and has been re- 
peatedly suspended by the House of 
e 18 one of the most rate 8 
that assembly At the Mell Petty 
on May rrth, '88, for 
co. Lou 
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Campaign,” Mr. D. was sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment. The sentence was 

on appeal on June arst. Mr. D. was sent to 

Prison, but was liberated in Sep- 

tember. He subsequently addressed great 

gatherings of his countrymen, and defended 

action for which he had been imprisoned. 

Dimorphism. A term used (1) inchemistry, 
(8) in botany. In each case the word denotes 
twofold form in the same body, but with very 
different significations in the two sciences. 
See ed. '88, and further, ’86. 

Din . An island and territory of the 
Straits Bettlements (7.v.). 

Diocesan Courts. Ecclesiastical courts tor 
exercising general jurisdiction in diocesan 
affairs, ‘hey consist of the Consistory Courts, 
the Courts of Commissaries, and the Courts 
of Archdeacons (see i#/ra). 

Diocese. Ancicntly the Established Church 
of England Y v.) was divided into three pro- 
vinoes—viz , Cante:bury, York, and Caerleon. 
The latte1, however, was abolished and the 
several diocescs 1n 1t added to the Province of 
Canterbury 1n 1147. Including these, the num- 
ber of dioceses now contained 1n the Province 
of vaste rei 1s twenty-five ; those of the Pro- 
vince of York numbering ten (See ANGLICAN 
CHURCH.) niearpae & under the authority 
of the Bishops are the Bishops Suffragan (q.v ). 
The dioceses which now possess such an assist 
ant prelate are Cante:bury(Dr Parry, Bishop of 
Dover), London (Dr. Earle, Bishop of Marl- 
borough , and D:. Billing, Bishop ot Bedford), 
Winchester (D1. Sumnet, Bishop of Guildford), 
Lichfield (Si: Lovelace Stamer, Bishop of 
Shrewsbury), Lincoln (Dr T poner Bishop 
of Nottingham), Peterborough (1)1. Mitchinson, 
assistant Bishop), St Albans (Di. Blomfield, 
Bishop of Colchester), Durham (D1. Sandford, 
Coadjutor Bishop), Manchester (Dr. Cramer 
Roberts, Coadjutor Bishop), and Ripon (Dr. 
Pulleine, Bishop of Penrith) Next in rank 
are Deans ge ,»and Convocation), with whom 
come the Greater Chapter, including the Arch- 
deacons holding stalls. The Minor Canons read 
the prayers and control the musical part of the 
services in cathedrals. The Bishop nominates 
resident chaplains and examining chaplains, the 
latter being employed in examining candi- 
dates for ordination by the Bishop. e other 
diocesan officials, lay and clerical, are as 
follows :—Chancellor (usually a lawyer), dio- 
cesan inspectors (charged with the inspection 
of Chur schools), Pluralities Act com- 
missioners, secretaries, registrar, architect, 
chapter-clerk, and organist The principal lay 
officers are the two vicais-general] (Sir J. Parker 
Deane and Lord Grimthorpe). Territonially, 
each diocese 1s subdivided into archdeaconnes 
and again into rural deaneries. The office of 
the archdeacon 1s to act as oculus episcopi—the 
Bishop’ eye; while that of rural dean 1s to 
assist t ‘archdeacon. Both are entitled to be 
heard in the Bishop’s Court Most_of the 
cathedral patronage is vested in the Chapter, 
while that of the diocese 15 vested in the 
Bishop. bically the limits of diocesan 
jurisdiction are usually conterminous with 
county divisions, though there are_ several 

‘tant exceptions. The Northern Province 
ia divided from the Southern by a zigzag line 
from the Mersey to the Humber, 
ewcastie-under-Lyme at its south- 
‘western and Hull at ite no 
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shared by no Jess than four bishops—viz., Lon- 
don (Middlesex), St. Albans (Essex), Rochester 
(Surrey), and Canterbury (Kent). e largest 
diocese in point of acreage is St. Davids, with 
2,360,000, and the smallest London, with 281,000. 
London has the greatest population, viz., 
2,920,000, and Bangor the least, 226,000. The 
diocese of Norwich has the greatest number of 
benefices, 908, to 1,006 clergy, while London 
has the largest number of clergy, 1,106, to 566 
benefices. The Roman Oatholic dioceses in 
England are fifteen in number—viz., West- 
minster (Archbishop and Metropolitan, Cardi- 
nal Manning), and, in order of foundation, 
Birmingham (1857), Clifton, Hexham and New- 
castle, Leeds Liver oo], Middlesbrough, 
Newport and Menevia, orthampton, Notting- 
hrm, Plymouth, Po:tsmouth, Salford, Shrewe- 
bury, and Southwark (288 ) For information 
respecting Scotch and Irish dioceses see CHURCH 
oF IRELAND, and Sco1L AND, EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
OF, ete. 


Diplomatic Ihe following lst gives the 
names of the Cabinet, or Executive Council, 
or uneipat members of the Government, ot 
each of the leading Foreign States, and of the 
more important British Colonies :— 


AFGHANISTAN. Agent to the Governor- 
General of India, Col. Attaoolla Khan, roth 
Bengal Lancers. 

» Chief Commissioner (vacant). 

ALGIERS AND TUNIS. Governor-General 
of Algeria, M. Tuman.—British Consul-General, 
Sir Ke L. Playfair, K C.M.G. See also Tunis. 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIO. President, Dr. 
Miguel Juarez Celman —Vtce-Prestdent, Dr. 
Carlos Pellegiint. Ministry. Minister of 


Foreign Affairs, Dr. N Quirno Costa.—Msnis- 
ter of the Intertor, Dr. Ek. Wilde.—Mintster of 
Finance, Dr. W. Pacheco.—Minister of War 
and Marie, General Racedo. — Minister of 
Justice, Worship, and Public Instruction, Dr. 
F. Posse —Minrster 1x London, Don Luis L. 
Dominguez, 16, capitan Ayah Palace Gardens, W, 
—Sccretary of Legation, f lorencio L. Dominguez. 
— Consul-General, Alejandro Paz, — Consul, 
Alfredo O. Lumb, 16, Bishopsgate Without, 
E.C —British Minister at Buenos Ayres—Hon, 
F. J. Pakenham. ; ; 
ASSAM. Chief Commussioner, D. Fitzpatrick, 
ay area te ied to Commiusstoner, C. J. Lyall, 
AUSTRALIA, SOUTH. Governor, Sir W. C. 
F. Robinson, G C.M.G.—Chef Secretary, Hon. 
James Gardon Ramsay, .L.C,.— Atto 
General, Hon. Charles Cameron Kingston, M.P. 
—Premte: and Treasurer, Hon. Thomas Play- 
ford, M.P.—Commussioner of Crown Lands 
and Immigration, Hon, Jenkin Coles, M.P.— 
Commussioner of Public Works, Hon. Alfred 
Catt, M.P.—Minister of Education, Hon. J. C. 
F. Johnson, M.P.—Agent-General tn it, 
Sir Arthur Blyth, K.C.M.G., C B., 8, Victoria 
yaaa ; Eda Pc ae oh erage 
A gent-General, Samuel Deering, Lsq., j.¥. 
AUSTRALIA WEST. Executive Ueneit : 
President, The Governor, Sir F. Napier 
Broome, K.C.M.G.—Colonsal Secretary, Hon. 
Sir Malcolm Fraser, K.C.M.G.— AHtorwey- 
eral, Hon. Charles Nicholas Warton.— 
Colonial Treasurer, Hon. Anthony O'Grady 
Lefroy, C.M.G. — Commissioner of Crown 
Lands and Surveyor-General, Hon. John 
orrest, C.M.G.—Comsmussioner of Ratiways, 
and Director of Public Works, Hon. J. A. 
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oe CE —Uno i Member, Sir J G 
Lee Steere, K C M 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. J andR Minster of 


the {mperial House and for Forewn Affairs, 
Count Gustav Kalnoky de Ké6rdéspatak — 
imperial Minister of Finance, Benjamin Kallay 
de Nagy-Kall6 —/mperial Minister of War, 
Baron Bauer Ministerial Oounoil for Austria 
Minstster President, and Minister 
Affatre, Count kduard Taaffe — griculture, 
Count Julius Falkenhayn — /ustue, Count 
Schoenborn —Worsh1p and Education, Cheva 
her Gautsch de Frankenthurn — Military 
Service, Count Zeno von Welsersheimb — 
Finance, Chevaher Dr Julhan Dunajewsk: — 
Commerce, Marquis Olivier de Bacquehem — 
Minister (without portfolio), Baron Alors 
Praza Ministerial Council for Hungary 
Mimster President, Koloman Tisza de Boros- 
pent —Worship and Publu Education, Count 

saki—Croatia, Slavonia, and Dalmatia, 
Koloman Bedekovich de Komor —/us/te, 


or Home 


Theophil de Fabinyi —Fixarce, Count Juhus 
Szap — Public’ Works and Communua 
fiom, Baross von Bellus — ‘imtster for 
Home Affairs, and at H M_ Cowl, 


Baron Bela Orczy — Military Service, Baron 
Geza de Fejérvary —Agriulture, Manufacture, 
and Commerce, Count Paul Szecheny: — 
Ambassador in london, Count Deym, 18 
Belgrave Square, S W —Hon Consul General, 
Baron Alfied de Rothschild —Aciing Consul 
General, Chevalic: Ferdinand Krapt de Liver 
hoff, Mansion House Chambers, 11, Queen 
Victoria Street, kL C — British Ambassador 
Rt Hon Sir Augustus Berkeley Paget, G CB 

BADEN President of Ministry, D1 I Tur 
ban —British Charge d Affaires, Hon W N 
Jocelyn. CB 

BARODA Resident and Agent to Governor 
Genera!l, SiO B St John ,RF 

BASUTOLAND Resident Commnitssioner, Co) 
Sir Marshall] Jas Claike, K CMG 

BAVARIA Munisters of State President, 
Instruction, and Vvorship, Dr Von Lutz — 
pnalics (vacant) —Fimance, Dr Von Riedcl, 

on Leoniod —fFoscign, Baron Von Crail 
sheim — /néertor, Baton Von Feilitzsch — 
Minister of War, Von Heinleth — British 
Charge d Affurres, Munuh— Victor A W 


Drummond 
BECHUANALAND Governor, Sir Hercules 
Robinson, G C M G —Administiatos and Chuf 
Magistrate, Sir Sidney Godolphin Alexander 
Shippard DCL, KCMG 
GIuM finance, M A _ Beernaert — 
Justice, M Jules Leyeune —Home and Publu 


Insiruction, Jos de Volder — foreign 
Affairs, Prince de Chimay — Agriculture, 


Industry, and Public Works, Chevalie: dc 
Moreau —War, Gen C_ Pontus —Raslwayjs, 
Posts,and Telegraphs,M J Vanden Peereboom 
— Mintsier on London, Baron Solvyns, 36, 
Grosvenor Gardens, S W —Consul Gene al, M 
Francois H Lenders, 128, Bishopsgate Street 
Within, EC —British Minister at Brussels. 
Lord Vivian, K CM.G, CB 

BELUCHISTAN Agent to the Governor- 
General for india, Col Sir R G Sandeman. 
KCSI,BSC 

BENGAL, Lieutenant Governor and Press 
dent of Councel, Hon Sir Stewart Colvin 
Bayley, KCSL, Cl E—Cosunctl of the Lieu 
denan ot Gs Honourables Sir Cc 


Pau), K.C1E ,H.J. Reynolds, CSI ,C PL 
Macsulay, C1 bk. Abdul jubbar, T. T Allen 
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Sir Alfred Croft, KCIE, Sir H L. Harr 


rison, Kali Nath Mitter, Dr Mobendro Lal! 
Sircar, CIE ,C H 


Moore, Dr. Gooroo Das 
Banerjee , H Pratt Secretaries to Government. 
Chie} Secretary, | Ware Edgar, C S I —General 
Statistical and Revenue, P Nolan —Financial 
and Municipal, C P Louis Macaulay, CI E — 
Publir Works, Col S T Trevor, R E. 
BOLIVIA President, Seftor Don Annceto 
Arce (proclaimed 15th August, 88) —1s¢ Vtce 
President, Don Jose Manuel del rplo —and 
Vie President Don Serapio Reyes On1tiz ~ 
Ministry Fureign Affairs, Don Manano Bap- 
tista —Finance, Don Henberto Gutierrez —J/n- 
tertor and Posts, Don Telmo Ychaso —/xséece 
and Public Worship, Don Isaac Pamayo — 
War, Don Jorge Oblitas —Charge d Affaires in 
Paris, London, and Madrid, Don L Salinas 
Vegi 8 Ruede Bern, Paris —Consul General 
1 London, Don Jose Maria de A:tola —Vice 
a Don Jorge de Artola, 14, Austin Friars, 


BOMBAY Gozernor Rt Hon D J M Lord 
Rey, ILD CI] bk —Council of the Governor, 
Licut Gen H RH the Duke cf Connaught 
and Strathcarn KG, KI KP, GCOSI, 
GCMG GCIE,CB, Commander m Chief, 
J B Richey C SI ,and Raymond West,M A, 
LL D —Adad:tional Members for making Laws 
and Regulations J Macpherson, BA , K T 
Peling, LI B CIE, Fk Forbes Adam,CIE , 
} R Naylor, Khan Bahadur Kazi Shahbudin, 
CIF, Rao Bahadur Mahadeo Vasudeo Barve, 
CIE , Phnozshth Mervanj:1 Mehta, MA, 
Batty, MA (Secrefar)) Secretaries to the 
Government Chiff Secretary, Lhomas Duncan 
Mackcnzie (acting) —Rezenue, J inanctal, etc, 
fete Nugent —Milttar; etc, Big Gen B H 

ottinge:r, RA —Pullu Works, J] H F Hart 
— Railway Majo: F kirebrace, R E 

BRAZ Premier and Minister of Fores 
Affairs, Rodrigo Augusto da Silva —Minssier 
cf the Linpiure (ad interim), Jose Ternandes da 
Costa Icreia — Justice Antonio Ferreira 
Vianna —Marime, Luiz Antonia Vieira da Silva 
—Wear, Thonaz Jose Coelho de Almeida — 
Agriultusc, Commerce, and Public Works, 
Antonio daSilva Prado —J inance, Jsio Alfredo 
Cornadc Ohvcua —Minister 1n London, Baron 
de Penedo, 32, Grosvenor Gardens —Conssl 
General 1n Iondon, Barao do Ibira Mirim, 6, 
Great Winchester Street Buildings, E 
Britsh Minister to Brasil,Geo H Wyndham 

BRITISH COLUMBIA (including Vancouver 
Island and the Queen Charlotte Islands) 
Lieutenant Governor, Hon Hugh Nelson 
Exeoutive Counoil 9 President without Portfolio, 
Hon Robert Dunsmuir — Premier andA ttorney- 
General, Hon A E B Davie, Q C —Agricul- 
ture and Finance, Hon J Herbert Turner — 
Provincial Secietary and Minister of Mies, 
Hon Robson — Chuf Commissioner for 
Lands and Works, Hon G Vernon — 
Agent General in London, H C Be ton, 33, 
Finsbury Circus, E C 

BULGARIA President o 
Minister of the Interior, 
Minster for Fore Affairs, Dr Stransky 
—Minister for War, Colonel Moutkowroff — 
Minister of Finance, M Natchevitch — Minsster 
of Justice, M Stoloff —Minsister of Publec Jne- 
struction and Worship, M_Zivkoff Britssh 
Agent and Saree renee: Nicholas Roderick 


the Council and 
Stambouloff — 


‘Conor, C 
BURMAH. Chief Commezsstoner, SirC H.T 
Crosthwaite, K C.S.1.—Personal Assistant to 
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Chief Commissioner, G A me ay —Chief 
Secratary to Chief Commusstoner, E S Symes, 
C.LE —Secretary to Chief Commissioner, H T 


te 

CANADA. Governor General, His Excellency 
Lord Stanley of Preston, P C ,G C B —Premuver, 
Rt Hon Sir John A Macdonald,GCB (Pre 
sident of Counctl) —JMinister of nance, Hon 
G E foster —Jushce, Hon Sir J S D 
Thompson, KCMG—Pubitc Works, Hon 
Sir HectorI Langevin, K COMG,C B~—4Ag 
culture, Hon John Carhng—Ratlnais and 
Canals, Hon John Henry Pope —Customs, 
Hon Mackenzie Bowell —Aftlitia and De ENCE, 
Hon Sir Adolphe Caron, K C M G—Marine 
and Fisheries, Hon Charles Hibbert Tupper 
— Postmaster General, Hon A Haggart — 
Minister of the Interior and Superintendent of 
Indian atrs, Hon Fdgar Dewdney — 
Minister of Inland Revenue, Hon John Cos 
Rae — Secretary of State, Hon Joseph 
Adolphe Chapleau ~— Without Portfolio, Hon 
J} J C Abbott —Aigh Commissiones for thi 
ainwnson of Canada, Sir Charles fe ae 
Bart , Victoria Chambers, Victo1ia Street S W 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE Governorand Com 
mander in Chief in _the Colony, cnd High 
Commissioner for South Afria Rt Hon 
Sir Hercules G Robinson, PC, GCMG 
—Private Secretary, FY J Newton, Fsq —/»: 
penal Secretary to High Commissioner, Com 
mander Graham Bower, RN, CMG e 
Cabinet Ministers are Premier and Ticastrer, 
Hon Sir J Gordon Spigg, KC MG,MLA 
Colonial Secretary, Hon John Tudhope,M LA 
—Aittornes General,Hon Si Thomas Upmgton, 
MA,QC, KCMG,MLA —Commuisstoner 
of Crown Iands and Public Works, Hon 

niedrich Schermbrucker, C —Secretary 
for Native Affaws —Hon Jacobus Albertus 
de Wet, A Permanent Heads of Minis 
terial Departments 3 Usider Colonial Secretary, 
Hampden Willis, at CMG — ssestant 
Inasurey, H M He Orpen, Fsq —Assestantt 
Commissioner of Croun lands and Publi 


— 


Works, H II McNaughton, ksq —Secretary 
Law Department, Joseph Foster, Fsq —Under 
Secnta or Natue Affairs, | Rose Innes, 


Esq , G —Agent General in London, Sir 
Charles Mills, CMG, B — Secretary 
idan a a a Todd, Fsq ,C M G, 7, Albert 

ansions, Victoria Street, 3 WwW 

OENTRAL PROVINCES (INDIA) Chie 
Commussioner, A Mackenzie, BA, — 
Secretary to Commusstoner, Lindsay Ne] — 
Junsor Secretary and Dirncctor of Agruulture 
(vacant) —Cosmissioner of Settlements and 


Agruuliure,} B Fuller 
GHANNEL ISLANDS Jersey Lieutenant 


Governor, Lieut Gen Chas Buisbane Ewart, 
CB,R E —Baiitff, Sir George C Bertram - 
Dean, Very Rev Geo Or ange Balleine, M A- 
Procurator General, W H Vernon —Ad:o 
cate General—A H Turner GvuERNSEY, SARK. 
ALDERNEY, ETC Lieutenant Governor, Lieut 
Gen H F Elkin on, CB—Baiiff, Sn 
Ekdgar MacCulloch —Dean, Very Rev Carey 
Brock, M A —Procurenr in the Royal Cour 
of Guernsey, T G Carey —Comptrolicr in the 
i Court of Guernsey, E C Ozanne 
President of the Republi, be M 
Balmaceda. Foren Affairs, Deme 
trio Lastarma.—ZJnterior, Pedro Cuadra — 
Finance, Zz: 
Borne — 


Sotomayor —IJnstruction, F Pug: 
bic Works, Enrique S Sanfuentes 
Minister for England, Don Carlos Antunez, 
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New Burlington Street, W.—First Secretary, 

milio Orrego Luco, 5, New Burlington Street. 
— Second Secretary, R Orrego, 5, New Burling- 
ton Street —Consul General, Juan de la Cruz 
Cerda, 3, Cok Street, Hurhgton Gardens, W. 
Consul, A G Kendall, 50, Old Broad Street, 
EC — British Minister at Santiago, J. G. 


Renney 

CHIN Munster for Foren Affasrs, 
Marquis Tseng —LZxvoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary in London, His Excel- 
lency Lew Tajén, 49 Portland Place, W — 
ay Seerctary, Sir Halliday Macartney, 
K CMG, 3,Harley Street, Regent sPark,N W. 


—British Minister, Sir John Walsham, Bart 
COLOMBIA Secretaries of State ar, Gen. 
A B Cuervo —Publi Instruction, Casas 
Rojas —/nter107, d. I) Ospina, C —Cnhanccllor 
of a Exhequer,C Martinez Siiva —Fi Orergn, 
testre 


1 —Conmmerieand Communuwations, 
Gen Rafacl Reyes —Finance, k F Paul ~ 
Munster wn I ondon, lL elipe Angulo — Secretary, 
Damel J Reyes, 19, Giedhow zardens, S W 
Vue Consul L hloss, Lthelbuiga House, 
bishopsgate, F C —Brittsh Minister and Con- 
sul General Wilham J Dickson 
COLONIES, Crown Agents for The Crown 
Agents who transact business in London on 
behalf of the Crown Colonics are Capt M F, 
Ommanney, CMG, RE, and LE F Blake, 
Downing Street, SW, and 1, Tokenhouse 
Buildings,L © Ilhey are agents for the follow- 
ing colomes Antigua, Bahamas, Ba: badoes, 
Bechuanaland, Bermuda, British Guiana, 
British Honduras, Cape of Good Hope 
(interest on loans), Ceylon, Cyprus, Dominica, 
Falkland Islands, Fiji, Gambia, Gibraltar, 
Gold Coast, Gienada, Hel goland, Hong Kong, 
“amaica, Labuan, Lagos, leewaid Islands, 
Malta, Mauritius, Montserrat, Natal, New- 
foundjand, New Zealand (interest on loans), 
St Helena, St Kitts Nevis, St Lucia, St Vin- 
cent, Seychelles Islands, Sic1ra Leone, Straits 
Settlements (including Perak, Selangor, and 


Sunge: Ujonz), Lobago, liimdad urk s 
Island, Virgin Islands, and Western Austraha 
CONGO, EPENDENT STATE OF THE. 


CFNTRAL GOVERNMENT AT BrussFLts Admini 
strators General / vreig2: Affairs and Justice, 
L Van Letvelde — Finance, Hub Van Neuss 
—Interwr, C Janssen, Governor General — 
LocAL ADMINISTRATION AT Boma V1ce Gover- 
nor General, H Ledcganck —/ustue, k Fuchs 
—r ae, k Dest: ain —Force seas leks = 


Avaert —Biitish Consul General, G 
Annesle 

COSTA RICA /Prestdent, General Bernardo 
Soto Affairs, P Perez 


Ministry 3 / ome 
Zeledon — Commerce, finance, and Instruc- 
tron, Mauro Fernandez —War, Marine, and 
Police, Santiago de la Guardia —Minister to 
England, I rance, and Belgium, Senor M 

Peralta - Consul General in London, J A Le 
Lacheur, 19, Swithin’s Lane, EC — British 


Consul, Ccci] Sharpe 
CYPRUS. Aigh Commussiomr, Sir H_E 
Bulwer, GC MG _ Executive Counoll. The 


Officer for the tume being second in command 
of the Troops —Chucf Secretary, Col F G E 


arren, RA, CM G —Queens Advocate, WwW 
R_ Collyer — Receiver General, J A Swetten- 
ham 


DENMARK. Prime Minister and Minister 
of Finance, J B S Fstrup —Foreign Affatrs, 
aron O, D; Rosenoern-Lehn.—/Justice and for 


Iceland, J. M. V. Nellemann,— Worship and 
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Education, J. F. Scavenius.—Home, H. P. 
pie ar, a es Jods Ve Bahneon, 
—Marine, Admiral N. F. Ravn.—Minsster sx 
London, M. de Falbe 19, Grosvenor Square, 
W.—Consul-General, Ernest rie ls Delcomyn 
§,, Muscovy. oe Tower Hill, 3 C.— British 
wsister, Copenhagen, HH. G. Macdonell. 
DOMINIOAM REPUBLIO, President, General 
Ulisses Hereaux. — Vice-President, General 
Segundo Imbert. Ministry: Secretary of State 


for Foren Affairs, M. M. Gautier —Public 
Works, P. T. Garrido —Justsce and Public 
Worship, J. T. Mejia. War and Marine, W 


Figuereo.—Finance, J Julia —Consul-General 
sx London—Miguel Ventura, 18, Colman Street, 
E.C.—British Consul for Dominiwan Republic 
and Hayt:, at Port-au-Prince, Alfred St John. 
—Vice-Consul at San Domingo, David Coén 
EOUADOR. President, Antonio Flores. — 
Vice-Presideni, Dr. P. J. Cevallos-Salvador.— 
Consul-General in London, Pedro A Merino, 
x, Leadenhall Street, E C —Brittsh Minister at 
Qusto—Christian W. Lawrence. 
EGYPT, 
of the Interior, and Finance, wary Pasha, 
.C.M.G.—Minister of Public Works, Zeky 
Pasha.—Minister of Justice, Fakry Pasha — 
Minister of Public Instruction, Aly Pasha, 
Moubarek.—Minister of Foreign Affairs, Zul- 
ficar Pasha, K.C.M.G.—Minisler o ar, Mus- 
tapha Fehmy Pasha, K C.MG.—Under Secre- 
laries of pial oct ally exercising the authority 
atthe several Ministries *’ Finance, Blum Pasha, 
C.B.; Foreign Affairs, Tigrane Pasha, Public 
Works, Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, CB, 
K.C.M.G..—Sirdar (Commande? in-C uf) of 
Egyptran Army, Sir Francis Grenfell, K C. 
— Financial Aduiser to Egyptian Govein- 
ment, Sir Edgar Vincent, K.C.M.G —Consul 
General and Minester hogt Paulie se Sir 
Evelyn Baring, K.C.S I.,G.C MG, K.C.B.—1s¢ 
Attaché, Gerald Portal, C B.—Britishk Consul 
and judge at Alessandria, Sir Charles 
kson, C.B., M.G. — British Judge 
at International Court of Appeal, Herbert 
Hills.—Britssh Judges at International 
Irébunats of xst Instance, Michael Law and 
Lionel Sandars,—Brittsh Member of Railway 
Administration, Hatton Bey.—British Member 
of the Catsse de la Dette Publique, Alonzo 
oney, C.B. — Director-General of Customs, 
Alfred Caillard. — Britsskh Conismissione: of 
Slate Domains, H. Gibson.—Briltsh Controller 
of Dana Sania, Hamilton Lang, C.MG — 
neval Commanding the Army oF Occupation, 
Major-Gen. the Hon J. Dormer. 

» Governor and Commander-in-Chief 
and High Commissioner for the Western 
Pacific, Sir J. Bates Thurston, KC M.G 
Executive Council: Zhe Governor and the 
Colonial Secretary.—Attoiney-General, H. S. 
Berkeley. — Commissioner of Lands, John 


Berry. 

YEAN OE. President of the Council and 
Minister of Interwor, M. HEloquet.—Finance, 
M. Peytral.—Foreign Affairs, M. Goblet — 
Public Inetruciton, M. kroy —Justice, M. 
Ferrouillat.—Pxdbiic Works, ontaud — 
Commerce, M. Legrand.— War, M. de Freycinet. 
—Marine, Vice-Admiral Krantz.—Apriculture, 
M. Viette. — Ambassador in London, M. 
Waddington, Albert Gate House, Hyde Park, 
Conan! Suppicont M Gueprauds sb. Finsbury 

$6 at, M. Gueyraud, insbury 
E. PER ritich Ambassador, 


C.— 
Hon. the Earl of Lytton, G.C.B., G.C.S.1, 
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GERMANY. Chancellor of the German 
Empire, Vice-President of the Siate Council, 
iid 16 the Ministry, Minister for Fores 
Affairs, Minister of Commerce an » C8 Cry 
Prince von Bismarck.— Secretary Es State for 
the Interior, Von Boetticher. — Secretary of 
State forthe Admiraity, Count Mons.— Secretary 
of State for Jusisce, Dr. Von Schelling.—Secre- 
tary of State for the Imperial Treasury, Von 
Maltzahn —Scecretary of State for Ratlways 
Vacant prague t of State for Posts an 
Telegiaphs, Dr Von Stephan.—Secretary of 
State for Public Works, Herr Maybach.— 
Note. There 1s no Minister of War for the 
mpire of Germany. The Imperial Army 18 
under the supreme generalship of the Emperor, 
and there 1s a minister of war for each state of 
the Empire ]—Ambassador in London, Count 
von eee een 9, Carlton House 
Teriace, S.W —Consul-General, Paul Ludwig 
Wilhelm Jordan, 5, Blomfield Street, London 
Wall, E.C —British Ambassador, Berlin, Rt. 
Hon. a Edward Baldwin Malet, G.C.B., 


GIBRALTAR. Governor and Commander- 
in Chicf of the City and Garrison, Gen. the Hon, 
Sir Aithu: Edwaid Hardinge, K C.B., C.I.E. 
— Colonral Secretar, Cavendish Boyle, — 
Colonial Ireasuser, Melfort Campbell.—Chsef 
Buiford Hancock 
COLONY. Exeoutive Council : 
Governor, Su William Brandford Griffith, 

M G —Colontal Secretary, Fredk. Evans, 
C M G —Queen’s Advocate (vacant).— Treasurer, 
C Pike, G 

GREECE. Presidentand Minister of Finance, 
Ch Tfricoupis — Marine, Theotokis. — Home 
gue s, Ch, pele ener sesok Voulpiotis,— 

orcignt, Dragumis — Feestdent Afinister in 

ondon, }] Gennaduius, 5, St James Street. 
Consul-Gencial, Alexander A _ Iomides, 19, 
Great Winchestcr Strect, E C.—Arittsh Min- 
ae Athens, Hon Sir E. J. Monson, K.C.M.G., 


GUATEMALA President of the Republic, 
H.E Gen. Barillus.—Foreign Affairs, Enrique 
Martincz Sobral — Lducation, Don M. J. 
Herrera —Jusfice, Don F. Anguiano —Home, 
Don Salvador Barrutia —Eachequer, Mauricio 
Rodiiguez.—_ War, C. Mendizabel.—Minmsster 
to England, Seno: Don Crisant-Medina. (Re- 
sides at Pans) Consul-General, Benjamin 
Isaac, 22, Great Winchester Stieet.—8Sritssh 
Minister, | P. Harriss Gastrell. 

HAWAIIAN IS . Charge @Affaires 
in Engaee, Abraham Hoffnung, 3, Hyde Park 
Gate, S W —Consul-General in London, Hen 
R. Armstrong, 3, Gieat Winchester Street, E.C, 
—Brittsh Commnisstoner and Consul-General at 
Honolulu, Major James Hay Wodehouse. 

HAYTI. General Legitime 1s in command 
during the suppression of the rebellion.— 
Minister to France, Mr. Charles Laforestrie 
(Paris). — Chargé d' Affaires in Londou, M. 
Felix Dejean.—Consul tn London, M. Erdmann, 
101, Leadenhall] Street, E.C.—Brstish Conssd at 
Port-au-Prince, James Zohrab. 

HELIGOLAND, Governor and Commander 
tn-Chief, Arthur Cecil Stuart Barkley. 

HESSE,. President of Mintsiry, Baron is ask 
enc Chargt d Affatres,Hion.W.N. Jocelyn, 


HONDURAS, President,General Luis Bogran. 


President of the Council, Minister GCM 


; Foreign Affatrs—Jeronimo 
— Wear, Ponciano Justice, Rafael Alva- 
0.—Home, Creacencio Gomez.—Finance, 
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Abelardo Zelaya.—Pubiic Works, Franciaco 
Planas.—Consul- General in London, Wm. 
13, St. Helen’s Place, E.C.—Aritish 
Consuls, m. Melhado at Truxillo, and F. 
Debrot at Puerto Cortez. 
HONG EONG. Executive Oounoil: Governor, 
Sir G. W. des Veeux, K.C.M.G. — Officer 


commanding the Troops, Major-Gen. W. G. 
Cameron, B.—Colonial Secretary, Fiedk. 
Stewart, LL.D. — Attorney-General, L: 


O’Malley.—Z7reasurer, A. 
General, J. M. Price. 
HYD AD. Resident, John Graham Cor- 
dery, M.A., C S.1.—F tr st Assistant to Resident 
ana Secretary for Berars—].R. Fitzgerald. 
INDIA. ce of the Secretary of State in 
Gouncil: Secretary of State, Viscount C1058, 
G.C.B.— Permanent Under-Secretary, John A. 
Godley, C B.—Parliamentary Under-Secictary, 
Sir John Gorst, YO C.—Asststant Under-Secre- 
tary of State, Horace G. Walpole, CB., J.P. 
Gouncil: Vice-President, Major-Gen Suir Peter 
S. Lumsden, G.C.B., C.SI Major - Gen. 
Sir Henry C. Rawlinson LL.D., K.C B ; Col. 
Henry Yule,C.B.,RE ; Lt.-Gen. Sn Archibald 
Alison, G.C B ; Lieut.-Gen. Richard Strachey, 
F.R.S., C.S.I ; Bertram Wodehouse Currie, 
Esq.; Sir R. H. Davies, K.C.S.I., C.1E.; Sir 
yona Strachey, G.C.S.I., C.I.E.; Gen. Sur 
onald M. Stewart, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.S.L., 
C.1.E.; Col. Sir Owen Tudor Burne, K.C.S.I., 
C.J.E.; Robert Hardie, Esq.; S11 James B. 
Peile, K.C.S.1.; Sir Alexander James Arbuthnot, 
K.C.S I, CLE.; and Sir Alfied Comyns Lyall, 
K.C.B., K.C.1 E.—Clerk of the Council, Horace 
G. Walpole, Esq., C.B., J.P.—Private Secretary 
to Secretary of State, Wm. J. Maitland, Esq, 
C.LE. es of Departments: Financral, 
gers f Waterfield, C.B.—Milttary, Lt -Gen A. 
B, Johnson, C.B.—/udscial and Publu, A. G. 
Macpherson.— Political and Secret, Col Sir E. 
R. C. Bradford, K.CS.1.—~ Publu Works, 
Rasiway, and Telegraph, Sir Juland Danvers, 
K.C.S.1.—Revenue Stfatistus and Commence, 
Sir Charles E. Bernard, K.C.S.I The Supreme 
Government, Oalcutta: Viceroy and Governor- 
General, The Maiquis of Lansdowne, GC.B., 


ister. — Surve3or- 


Private Secretary, Col. Ardagh Oounoil: 
Extraordinary Member, Gen. Sir F. Roberts, 
Bart, V.C., G.CB, GC.I1E, etc, Com- 
mander-in-Chief. — Ordina Members, Lt.- 
Gen. G n Chesney, R.E., CSI, C.LE.; 
Andrew Richard Scoble, Q.C., C LE.; D. M. 
Barbour, C.SI., CLE; Sir C. A T)hot, 


LL.B., K.CS.1., C.1E, and P. P Hutchins, 
CS.1. — Additional Members for Making 
Laws and Regulations, The_Lieut.-Governor 


of Bengal; H. J. Reynolds, C.S.I.; H. St. A 
Goodrich; H.S. Thomas; J. W. Quinton; G.H. 
P. Evans; rajah Luchmessar Singh of 


Durbunga; Thomas Mitchell Gibbon, C.L.E. ; 
aad Ameer Hossein; Peary Mohun Mookerjee, 
9.1.3; and Sir Rana Shankar Bakhsh Sing 
Bahadur, K.C.I.E. retaries to the ern- 
ment for India: Home, Sir A. P. MacDonnell, 
MLA., K.C.S.1.—Revenue and Agriculture, Su 
E. C. Buck.—Finance and Commerce, E. J. Sin- 
kinaon (acting).—/oreign, H. M. Durand, C.S.I. 
—Military, Lt.-Col. EH. H. Collen, B.S.C.— 
Public Works, Col. R. C. B. Pemberton, R.E.— 
faiive, S. H. James. 
i OF man ' seal ONy COLE NOT S pa 
—_ aoe ener ir James —_— 
C ek of the Rolls, A. Dumbell.—First Deemater, 
Sir William Leece Drinkwater.—Second Deem- 
ster, J. F. Gill. 
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ITALY. President of the Council and Minss- 
fer of the Interior, and interim for Fore 
Affairs, Signor Francesco Criapi.—Worship 
and Justice, Signor Giusep anarde)li.— 
Finance, Signor Agostino Magliani.— ar, 
Signor Ettore Bertolé-Viale.—Marine Signor 


Benedetto Brin.—Pxbitc Instruction, Commre. 
Paolo Bosell. — Pubic Works, Signor 
dust , and 


Giuseppe Segre, Cheealet In 
Commerce, Signor Bernardino Grimaldi.— 
Ambassador 1n London! vacant), 20, Gros- 
venor Square, W.— First Secretary, Commre, 
i Catalani.—Consul-General, H. B. Heath, 
"sq., 31, Old Jewry, E.C.—Brittsh Minister, 
Rome (the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava is to 


be appointed). 

JAPAN . Prime Minister, Kuroda Kiyotaka. 
Minister of Navy, Count salto Tsukumichi.— 
Minisir of Army, Count ma Yewao.— 
Minister for Home Affairs, Count Yamagata 
Aritomo. —Minister of finance, Count Matsu- 

ata Masayoshi. — Minister of Justice, Count 

amada Akiyoski. — Minister of Fr Adria 
and Commerce, Yenouye Kaoru.—Minister of 
Toreign Affairs, Count Okuma Shijenobu.— 
Minister of Post and Telegraph, Viscount 
Enomotto Buyo —Miunztster of Education, Vis- 
count Mori Arikata.— Minister 1 London, 
Viscount Kawase Masataka, 9, Cavendish 
Square, W.—Comsul, Mr. Sonada_ Kokichi, 
84, Bishopsgate Street, E.C.—British Minister 
(vacant): 

KASHMIR. President, Col. T. J.C. Plowden. 

LADAKH. Jo:nt Commussioners, Ney Elias, 
CI1.E. (on eee duty), and Captain H. L. 


Ramsay, BSC 

LIBERIA. President, His Excellency J. 
Hilary W. R. Johnson. Oabinet: Secretary o 
Siate, Hon. E, p Barclay.—Postmaster-General, 
Hon. T. J. Wiles —Attorney-General, Hon. W. 
Davis.—Constul-General in London, Hon. E. B. 
Gudgeon, 15, Abchurch Lane, E.C.—Conszé, H. 
Hayman.— Vice-Consul, John Neely.—Secrefary 
of Le ation, R. C. Saunders; offices, 15, Ab- 
church Lane, E C. 

MADAGASOAR. Prime Minister and Prince 
Consort, Ratmilasarivony. — Consul, Samuel 
Procter, 5, East India Avenue, E.C.—French 
Resident at Antananarivo, Le Myre de Viliers. 
— TPoench Vice-Resident, Tamatave (vacant). 
—Britrsh Consul at Tamatave (vacant). 
—British Vice-Consul at Antananarivo, W.C. 


Pickersg). 

MADRAS, Governor, The Rt. Hon. Robert 
Bourke, Baron Connemara, G.C.I.E.—Members 
of Couneil of the Governor, Gen. Sir Charles 
George Arbuthnot, K C.B., R.A., Commander- 
in-Chief, Charles G. Master; (vacant).—Adads- 
tional Members for making Laws and_Regu- 
lations, The Honourables Henry E. Stokes, 
h.A.; J. H. Spring-Branson; Col. J. O. Hasted, 

C.; Mn Humayun Jah Bahadur, C.I.E.; 
Pasupat: Ananda Gajapat: Raz, Maharajah of 
Vizianagram; S. Subrahmanya Aryar; S. R. 
Turnbuil; Pall: Chentsal Rao Pantulu, C.LE. 
Seoretaries to Government: Chtef Secretary, H. 
E. Stokes, B.A.—Revenue Depariment, i F, 
Price.— Military Department, Brig.-Gen. A. R. 
Kenney-Herbert.—Pxbite Works, Col. J. OG. 
Hasted, R.E. 

MALTA. Governor and Commander of the 
Troops, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Hem D’Oyley Tor- 
rens, K.C.B. — Miltary Secretary (vacant).— 
ana iotobig shg and Ce pewery fo 

VErnmen on. r * e yy" 

C.B., K.C.M.G. 
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MANITOBA, Lieutenant-Governor, Hon. T. 
€<hultz, M.D. Executive Council: Premser and 
Minister of Agiiculture, Hon. Thomas Green- 
way.—Miniter of Publi Works, Hon. JeA 
“mart. — Provincial Treasurer, Hon. L. A. 
jJones.—Attorney General and Ratlway Com- 
IN 1SStONEY, ae cipal Martin.—Provincial 
Secretary, J}. E P. Prendergast. 

GA UHICCUS. 


Governor, Sir John Pope Hen- 


nessy, K.C.M.G.—Commandir of the Torces, 
a all.—Colontal Secretary, Fras Fleming, 


.M.G. 
orient idly il st Porane Diaz. 
Ministry ovetgn, Ignacio Mariscal —/nterior, 
Romero Rubio -— usiice, | Baranda —Pudbli 
W orks, Geneial Pacheco — Ha, ]. Hinojosa — 
Finance, Dublan —Minister to England 
(vacant).—Charge d’'Affanes, Don P. M. del 
Campo (Legation, 175, Cromwell Road, 5 W ) 
— Secretaries, Don Pacheco, and Don M. de 
Lizardi.—Atfache, Don Danie) Garcia —Private 
Commercial Agent, Don R. de Olano, 57, New 
Broad Street, E.C —Botlish Ministes at Mecano, 
Sir S. St. John, K.C M.G 

MON GRO. Council of State: Preside net, 
B. Petrovitch Niegoch —A/embcrs, St Radon- 
itch, J). Plamenat7z, and (s Matanovitch. 


Ministry: Foren ie kal S Radonitch - 
Intertor, B. Petrovitch-Niegoch. — War, J. 
Plamenatz.—/nstructin, |. Paulovitch —Dr ec 
tor of the Finances, N- Matanovitch, —Brifish 
Charge a afan es at Cetigne— Walter Baring 

MOROCCO. Minister for Toniwgn Affans 
Sid Ha) Mohammed [orics —British Minister 
at Tanger, and Consul Gencral for Morocco, 
Sir W. Kirby Green, K CM G. 

MUSCAT. Poltfeal Agent, Yieut Col FL 
Mockler, Bo.G.L.1. 

MYSORE. Resident and Chif Commiussione 
(vacant). 

NATAL. Executive Council: Governor, His 
Excellency Sir A. FE. Havelock, K.C M.G.— 
Colonsal Secretary, Hon. F 8. Haden.—Chuf 
Jushee, Hon. Su Henry Conno: —Conunand 
ant of H. Fores, Hon. Col Stabb — 
Colonial Trcasurer, Hon J IT. Polkinghorne — 
Pee Hon. Sir M. LH, Gallwey,Q.C , 
K.C.M.G.—Secretary for Natwe Affairs, Hon. 
H. C. Shepstone.—Colontal Engincer, Hon. A 
H. Hime, late Lieut. Col. R.E., C M G —Nom- 
nated by Governor from Legislative Council, 
Hon. B. W. Greenacre, M.L.C., and Hon. F. 
Lindsay, M.L.C.—Lotgration and Harbour 
Board Agent tnx London, Walter Peace, Esq, 
21, Finsbury Circus, E.C. 

NE 8. Foreign Affaus, Jonkheer 
C. Hartsen.—Houme Officr, Baron Mackay.— 


Justice, Jonkheer G. Ru}s van Beerenbroc 
Marne, H. Dyserinck.— War, J. W Beigan- 


thus.—f nance, Jonkheer K. A. Godin de 
Beaufort. — (Wale staat) Commerce, and In- 
dustry, J. P. Havelaar.—Colonws, L. W. C. 
Keuchenius.— Minister 1n London, Count Van 
Bylandt, 40, Grosveno: Gardens, S.W.—Con- 
sui-Gensral, Jonkheer John W. May, K.N L., 


o, Finsb Circus, E.C.—Consu/, H. S. J. 
a insbury Circus.—British Minister 
at I ague, Sir Horace Rumbold, Bart., 


K.C.M.G. 
NEW BRUNSWICK. Lieutenant-Governor, 
Hon. Sir 8S. Leonard Tilley, K.C.M.G., C.B 
Executive Counoil ; 


Premer_and Attorney- 
Hea. Hon. A. 


r G. Blair.—Surveyor-General, 
Mitchell. — Solscito:-General, Hon. 
: tchie.—Provinctal Secretary, Hon. D. 
s McLellan.—Commeissioner of Public Works, 


Hoa. 
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Hon. P. G. Ryan.— Without Office, Hons. G. S. 
Turner and A. Harrison. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. Governor, Sir Terence 
O’Brien, K.C.M.G. Executive Oounsil: Presser, 
Hon. Sir Robert Thorburn, K.C.M.G. — 
Colonial Secretary, Maurice Fenelon.—A ttorney- 
General, Hon. 7 Winter, O.C —Without 
Office, A F. Goodridge; C. R. Ayre. 

| “NEW GUINEA (BRITISH). Administrator 

| Wilham McGregor, M.D, C.M.G. — Colonial 

| Secretary, Anthony Musgrave, Jr. 

| NEW SOUTH WALES. Governor, Rt. Hon. 

' Lord Carrington, P.C., G.C.M.G.— Lieutenant- 
Governor, Hon.Sir A. Stephen, C.B., K.C.M.G., 
Ministry: Piemter and Colonial Secretary, Sir 
IIenry Parkes, G C.M G.—Colontal Treasurer, 
Hon. J. Fitzgerald Burns Prrliguantt hak Lands, 
Hon. James Nixon Brunker.— Minister for 
Works, Won John Sutherland. — Attorn 
“eneral, Hon Geot gc Bowen Simpson, Q.C, 

“Minister of Public Instruction, Hon. J. 
Inglis —Minister of Justice, Hon. William 
Claike — Postmastes General, Hon. C. J. 
Robeits, C.M.G.— Secretary f° Mines, Hon. 
Francs Abigail —Viue President of the Execu- 
fee Council, and Representatiic of the Govern- 
anent we the Leawslative Council, Hon. Julian 
Emanuel Salomons OC. ~—Agint General, Sir 
Saul Samuel, K C M. , C.B, 5, Westminster 
Chambers, London, S W. — Secretary, 
Yardley 

NEW ZEALAND. Goverio1 and Conimandes- 


mChiuf, The Right Hon. the Earl of 
Onslow, K CMG. — Pa eas al, Hon. 
Sir Frederick Whaitaker, CMG. — Pre- 


niicr, Colontal Treasurer, Postmaster-General, 
Comimussioner of Tchgraphs, Miniter of Ma- 
sinc, and Comimissioncr of Stamps, Hon. 
H A. Atkinson —Miatster for Public Works, 
and Native Mintsta, Hon Edwin Mhitchel- 
son —Minister of Defence and Minister of 
Juste, Hon omas Fergus.—Minister ef 
Mines, Lands, and fiomegration, Hon. G. 
F Richardson. — Colonral’ Secretary, Hon. 
Yr. W. Mislop — Minister of Education and 
Trad and Customs, Hon. George Fisher.— 
Ministry wtthoul Portfolo, Hon. E. CG J. 
Stevens —dAgent-General, Sir F. Dillon Bell, 
KCMG, CB, 7, Westminster Chambers, 
SW — Secretary to Agent General's Depart- 
ment, Walter Kennaway 

NICARAGUA. Mimstry President, Don Eva- 
risto Caraza.—Foreign Affauss (vacant).— 
Mists 1n London, S. D. Arden Cardenas, 
17, Chfford St, Bond St —Comsul-General tn 
London, Fiedk S. Isaac, 22, Great Winchester 
Stiect, E.C.—British Consul al Greytown, Her- 
bert F Bingham. 

NORTH-WEST PROVINCES & 0UDEK INDIA). 
Lteutenant-Governor, Hon. Sir Auckland Col- 
vin, KC.MG., CIE — Chief Secretary to 
~“ ¥ V—_ Trt a v—_” e * Zovernor, 


Deposits, 

J e V¥YOUUUUL EL Wea’ UTI EU LIE PUTT TEE R. mnca- 

ton, M.A.—Public Works, Col. J. P. Steel, R.E. 
Forbes, R.E. 


—] tion, Col. J. G. 
NORTH-WEST JrERRITORIES (CANADA). 


Lieutenant-Govei norand Indian Commissioner, 
Royal. Executive Council: een 
BE 


on. fj. : 
_ a w trates, Lieut.-Col. Hugh Richar 
Meat. de od, C.M.G.; 


Lieut.-Col. J. MacLe 

Rouleau; P. Breland; Lieut.-Col. A.G. Irvine; 
and Hayter Reed.— A4ssisiant Indian Commeis- 
stoner, Hon. H. Reed.—Also thirteen elected 
members. 
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MWOVA SCOTIA = Lieutenant-Governor, Hon 
M.H. Richey ~Exeoutave Council Premur and 
Provincial Secretary, Hon W S Fielding — 
Attorney General, Hon J W Longley —Com 
s1ss10ner af Mines and Works, Hon C E 
Church —Wsthout Offee, Hons T Johnson, 
A Macgillivray, D Iraser, and D McNeil 

ONT Lieutenant Goucrnor, Hon Su 
Alexander Campbell, KCMG _  Exeoutive 
Oounoll Premier and Attorney General, Hon 
Olver Mowat, QC —Mimister of Education, 
Hon G W_ Ross —Commussone of Puble 
Works, Hon C F riaser, Q C —Commiussioner 
of Crown Lands, Hon TB Pardec, QC 

rovinctal Secretary, Hon A S Hardy, QC 
—Treasurer, Hon M Ross 

ORANGE FREE STATE Acting Prestdent, 
His Honou, P Bhignant — tcfing Go-ern 
ment Secretary, | Bisseux —/nstiuction, The 
Rev J Brebncr, M A —Postsmaster General, A 
Howard —Treasure: Gencral,P J R de Villies 
Consul General, P G van der By}, Bclmont, 
Cannes, France —Cousul is Great Britain, 
Philip Thomas Blyth, DL, FSA,2 Sinclan 
Gardens, Benalugtcn W 

OTTOMAN EMPIRE Grand Visiter, Kiamil 
Pasha —Prisident of the Council of Slate, 
Aarifi Pacha —War, Ali Sab Pasha —Marine, 
Hassan Pisha —/nterws Munn Pasha — 
Justice, Dyevdett Pasha —F inance, Agop Pasha 
(ad interim) —Public Instruction, Mumt Pasha 
—Commussioncs of Works, Mazhar Pasha — 
Commerc, Mincs, Agriculture LZ1hn1 Pasha — 
Public Works, Zuhdi Lftend: forcien Affarrs, 
Said Pasha —Duector of Tikernaphs (vacant) 
—c<lmbassador ut I ondon, Rustem Pasha, 1, 
oP deli Square, W —Consul Gescral ¥ min 
Effendi, 7, Umon Cout, Old Broad Strcet, 

C —Ambassadui at Constantinople, Rt 
ae Sir Wilham A White, GCMG, 


PARAGUAY Presidint, Gen Escobar, 
Mimatry Secretary for Interior, Col Mesa — 
Foren, A Canete —Itnance, A Canete 
Jusiwe, M A Maciel —Waz, Col Duarte — 
Consul General in England Chiistopher James, 
8, Great Winchester Street —Consul in Man 
chester, James Parlane —Vice Consul in Man 
chester, A_ Jung —Consul tn Gibraltar, John 
Garese —Briftsh Consul in Asuncion, Dr 
Stewart —Consul General for Glasgow, John 


Gallowa 

PERSIA War, Kamian Mirza, Naibes 
Soultaneh — forei,n Affairs, Ghevem ed 
Dooleh — Justice, Azud ul Mulk — Cusfoms, 
Finance, and Domains, Ali Asger Khan, Amin 
es Sultan —Jnstruction, Afines, and Iclegraf hs, 
Moukhber ed Dowlch, Ah Koul: khan —Poséal 
and Private Secretary to the Shah, Amin ed 
Dowleh, Mirza Al: Khan —Priss, Mouhammed 
Hassan Khan, Etemad us Saltaneh —4 rts, efc , 
General Djehanguir Khan —Envoy in London, 
Prince Malcom Khan, Nazim ed Dowlch, 80, 
Holland Park, Kensington, W — Secretary, 
Mikayl Khan —British Envoy Lxtaordinary, 
Minister Plenipotentiary, and Consul General 
at Tehcran, Right Hon Su Henry Drummond 
Wolff, GC M % » KC B—Secretary of Lega 
tron, R Kennedy, CMG 

P GULF Political Resident, Col E 
C Ross,CS1,BoSC Rajputana Agent to 
Governor General(vacant) TURKISH ARABIA, 
Political Agent and Consul General, Bagdad, 
Col W Tweedie, CSI,BSC 

PERU. President, Gen Caceres Oabmet 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, A Elmore — 
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Justice — 


[ap 


Minister of Fenance,A Aspillaga —Minisler of 
Garcia. — Minister of War and 
Marie, L Muyica —President of Counel and 
Prime Munster, Aureho Denegri —Minsster in 
London, Senor Carlos Candamo —Conmsul, A. 
R Robertson, 9, New Broad Street —Financial 
Agent, J A Muo foce ada, 27, Gloucestcr 
Gardens, W —British Minaster at Lima, Col. 
Sir Charles E Mansfield, KC MG 

PORTUGAL Premiur and Minister of the 
Intersor, Senhor Luciano de Castio —/Jusisie, 
Senhor Bendo — Publi IIVorks, Senhor 
Navario —J tance, Senhor Marianno de Car 
valho — Foreign Affaws and (ad anterine) 
Marini, Senhor Battos Gomes —]Var, Vis 
count San Januaio —Alinister 12 London, 
Scenhot Miguel Martins d Antas, 12, Gloucester 
Place, Portman Square, W ~Consul General, 
A | Pinto Basto, 3, Phrogmoiton Avenue, 
i C—Biitish Minister in Lisbon, Geo Glynn 
Petre, CB 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND = Lirutenant 
Guicsnor, Hon A A Macdonild Executive 
Counol Presi aud Attooncy General, Hon 
W W Sullvan —Proviucial Secretary, Trea 
suier and Publu Lands, Won D lepuson — 
Publi Works, Yon G W Bentley —Withoué 
Office, Hons J O Arsenault, J Nacholson 
J 1 clurgy, A J Macdonald, N McLeod, and 

71O0WSE 


PRUSSIA President of the Prussian 
Ministry, Minister for loragn Affairs and 
Commerce and Trad, Prince von Bismarch — 


Vice Prestdcnt of the Ministry, Minister of the 
Interior, etc, Herr Ucituith — Minister of 
Public Works, etc, Herr Maybach —Minister 
of sy tAeaeedlaedy ,Crown Lands, and Forests, etc , 

r Lucius —Ministcr of Justue,cte, Dr Fried 
berg — Minister for the Intersor, ete, Von 
Boctticher —Minisicr of Publi Worship and 
Education, cle, Von Gossler — Minister of 
financt,cke ,Di von ocholz Se leeds ay) 

Oo 


efe Licut Gen Bionsart von Schellendorf 
PUNJAUB Luutenant Go crnor, J B Lyall 
—Ciwil Departinent Secretary, © Rivaz ~— 


Publi Works Sicretary (Genetal Branch), Col 
A Perkins, CB, R & —/ tnancial Commis 
sionts Col & G Wace, BSC 

QUEBEC Lieutenant Gorernor, Hon Au 
Prete RéalAngers ExeoutsveCounoil Premier, 

on H Mercier —Commuissioner of Crown 
J ands, Hon Pierre Garneau —7easurer, Hon 
Joseph Shehyn —Commusstoner of se See aiad 
and Publu Works, Hon C A agnon — 
Solicitor General, Hon Louis Duhamel — 
Ministers without Portfolios, Hon D A. Ross 
and Hon A Turcotte 

QUEENSLAND President, Wis Excellenc 
Sir Arthur: Hunter Palmer, KCMG (4 
ministrator) —Premicr, Chuf Secretary, and 
Treasurer, sir Thomas Mcllwraith, K CMG 
—Colomal Secretary, Hon B D Morehead — 
Postmaster General and Secretary for Publi 
Instruction, Hon J Donaldson —Secrelary for 
Publu Works and Mines, Hon J M Macrossan 
—Secretary for Public Lands, lion M Hume 
Black —Secretary for Railways, Hon H M 
Nelson Ministerof Justice (with seat in U per 
House), Hon A hynnc —Minister without 
Pos tfolio, Hon Pattison —Agent- General, 
Thomas Archer, C MG —Clerk of Executive 
Council, Albert Victot Drury —Office of Agent- 
General, 1, Westminster Chambers, S W. On 
Nov 3oth, bir Thomas Mcliwraith, the Premier, 
owing to ill health, resigned the offices of Chet 
Secretary and Colonial Treasurer, retaining 
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the position of Vice-President of the Executive 
Council. The party leadership was assumed 
by the Hon. B. D. Morehead, Colonial Secre- 

. who, it was stated, would also become 
Premier and Chief Secretary. The Hon. W. 
Pattison, previously without a portfolio, was 
to become Colomal Treasurer. Sir Arthur 
Blake, K.C.M.G, was (Nov. 7th) appointed 
Governor of Queensland, but in consequence 
of the opposition manifested in the colony, he 
requested to be reheved of the appointment 
The Government agreed to the request, though 
they thought the opposition had proceeded from 
a misapprehension of the position and a want 
of knowledge of Sir Hen1y's eminent qualifica- 
tions and services. On Nov. j3oth it was 
notified that the Governorship had been offercd 
to, and accepted by, Sir Henry Norman,GCB, 

M,G. C1 E., Governor of Jamaica. 
APAL). Secretary of Staite, Cat dinal 
Rampolla de] Tindaro.— Under Secretary, Mon- 
si a M. Mocenni. 


: oe reconstituted Nov. 
agth.) Premier, Rosetti Minister for the 
Interior — M. Stirbey —Forezgn, M Caip — 
Instruction, M. Majoresco. — Justice, M 
Verneseo. — Agnculture, Domains, etc , i 

ovary. — Finance, M. Girmani — Public 
Works, M. Marghiloman —War, Gen Mano 
—Minister in London, ares oe Ghica, 50, 
Grosvenor Gardens —Consul-General in Lon 
don, Walter Cutbill, 37, Old Jewry, EC 

sh Minister at Bucharest, Sir Frank 
Cavendish Lascelles, K.C.M G. 

RU » Prinoz Ministers of State: /m 
pertal Household, Count Vorontzoff-Daschhoff 
War, General Vannovski —Marime, The Grand 
Duke Alexis Alexandrovitch.—Directsng the 
Minsstry of Marte, Vice-Admiral Schestakoff 
Foreign Affairs, M. de Giers.—Intcrior, Count 
Tolstoy.— Public Instruction, M. Delanoff — 
Finance, M. Vichnegradsky. — Domains, M 
Ostrovsky.—Justice, . Manasseince.—D¢rector 
of Ways and Communications, Admiral, Pos- 
siett.—Comptroller of the Empire, M. Solsk1. 
—H.M. the Emperor's Private Chancery, M. 
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Consul-General for all the Central American 
Repubises, |. P. H. Gastrell. g 
daxE 00 URG AND GOTHA. British Charge 


d'’ Affaires, Ralph Milbanke. 
Skeoxty. Mistesaor State: President, War 


and Fosetgn, Von Fabrice. — Jnterior, Von 
Nossitz-Wallwitz —Public Worship, Dr. Von 
Gerber.— Minister of Justice—Dr. Von Abeken. 
—Finance, Von Konnertz. — British Charge 
ad’ Affaires, Dresden, George Strachey. 

SERVIA. Premier and Home Minister, 
N. Christich —Mintster for Foreign Affairs, 
Ch. Mijatovich.—Minister of War, General R. 
S. Protich —Minister of ustice, G. P. Pan- 
telich.— Minister of Public Works, Michel M. 
Bogichevich. — Minister of Education and 
Public Worshtp, Dr. Viadan Georgevich, — 
Minister for Agiicultuse and Commerce (ad 
interim), Dr Viadan Georgevich.—Minister of 
Finance (ad wtterim), Ch. Myatovich.— Exvay 
Extraordinary and ‘Minister Plenipotentiar 
1% London, M Yephrem Gronitch (absent, 
Legation, 11, Weymouth Street, Portland Place, 
W.—Secretary (Charge d’Affaires ad interim), 
Alex Z_ Yovitchich. — Consul- General in 
London, H W Christmas, 76, Cannon Street, 
FC, and 42a, Bloomsbury Square, W.C.— 
Consuls Manchester, Mr. J. Lieben ; Liver- 
ool, Chevalic: de Stoess ; Bradford, Mr. John 

ahington — British Representative, Envoy 
Latraoidinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at 
Belgrade, F R. St John 


SPAIN. Prime Mintstr and President of 
the Council, Don Piaxedes Mateo Sagasta.— 
Foreign Affairs, Mat ques de la Vega de Armijo. 
—Justwe, Don Manuel Alonso Martinez.— War, 
General O Ryan.—Marime, Don Rafael Rodri- 
guey de Anas.—/inance, Don Joaquin Lopez 

ulgecrver —Trade, Agriculture, and Puble 
Warks, Don J Canalejas y Mendez.—Colontes, 
Don Liimtario Rwz y Copdepon—/ntenor, Don 
Segismundo Moret.—Ambassador tn London 
Signor Albareda, 46, Portland Place, W.— 
Consul-General, Don Urbano Montejo, 21, 
Billiter Street, E.C.— Britssh Ambassador 
at Madrid, Right Hon. Sir Francis C. Ford, 


Tandleff (Du ecting) —Director of the Lmiperors GCMG,C.B 


Private Chancery for the Institutions of the 
Empress Marre, Dournovo. — Governor- 
General of Warsaw—Gen Gourko.—Governor- 
General of Finland—Gen. Count Heyden.— 
Secretary of State for Finland (vacant). 
Committee of Ministers: President, M. Bunge 
—Members, Grand Duke Constantin Nicolaie- 
vitch, Grand Duke Michael Nicolaievitch, Count 
Folstoy, M. Délianow, Baron Nicola, M. Abaza, 
M. ky, M. De Giers, M. Stoianovsky 
Admiral Possiett, M. Pobdédonostzew, Genera 
Vannovsky, M. Ostrovsky, M. Frisch, Count 
Worontzow-Daschkow, Vice-Admiral Schesta- 
kow, M. Manasseine, M. Dournovo —Ambas- 
aador tn London—Mr. G. de Staal, Chesham 
House, Chesham Place, S W.—Consul-Gencral, 
M. Alexandre de Volborth, 17, Gieat Win- 
chester Street, E.C.—British Ambassador, St. 
Petersburg. —Rt. Hon. Sir Robert B. D. Morier, 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 

BALVADOR. President, General Francisco 
Menendez. Ministry: Home and Education, 
Dr. B. Estupimian.—Finance, War and Marme, 


E. Perez.—Foreign Affairs and Juste, Dr. 


. 0.—AMinister to England, Vacant.— 
Consuil- i, Luis A. Campbell, 7, Jeffrey's 
Square, E-C.— Vice Consul Manuel e Montis, 
4% Lane.— British Consul at San Sal- 


*- John Moffat.—Mintster Resident and 


+] 

SWEDEN. Oounocil of State: Minister of 
State, Baron D. A G. Bitot.—Foreign Affairs, 
Count A. C. A. Ehrensvard. Oouncillors 
of Btate Dr J. H. Loven.—/ustice—C. G. H. 


Osborn — Marin, Baron C. G. von Otter.— 
Ecelestasttcal, Dr. Wennesberg. — War, 
Majo:-General Baron Hy Pahnstjerna. — 
Intertor, © von Krusenstjerna.—/inance, 
Baron R J. von Esseny.—Baron H. L. E. 
Akerljehn — Minester 12 London, Count 
Charles E, Piper, 47, Charles Street Berkeley 
Sguare, W —Consul-Gen , Carl uhim-Dann- 
feldt, 24, Great Winchester St, E.C.—Brstish 
nsec ge at Stockholm, Hon. Siz F. R. Plunkett, 


BWITZERLAND. The chief executive 
authority in Switzerland, the ‘Federal Coun- 
cil,” 18 practically equal to what is called 
Cabinet” here. The President and Vice- 
President of the Council hold office for one 
President for 1888, W. F. Hertenstein.—Psee- 
President for 1888, B. Hammer. The other 
members of the Federal Council are ee 
Schenk, Emile Welti, Louis Ruchonnet, A. 
oe N Fea ix tod and one 
1st ‘on, Hen ernet, Esq., 2 Broad 
Street, E. —Britsh Minister at herne, C38. 
Scott, C.B. M. Hertenstein died Nov. sy7th. 
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TABMANIA. Governor, Sir Robert Hamil- 
ton, KC B—Promur and Chef Secretary, 
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General noe F T {[Derbam.— Wsthout Office, 


Hon ll — Ageni-General, Sir Gra 
Ee Priel RATS See hu, ETE GMS ON on PN 
—Tre on ird —Mintste i 
of Lands and Works, Hon EN C Braddon — CMG” Ue RECN Crenerel, J Cesc aay, 
Agent-General, James A Joul, Esq, CMG, 
facting),. Westminster Chambers, Victoria 
e 


SVAAL President,S J Paul Kitger 
—Vice-President, U Smit — President of 
slaiive Counce ( aiesraae ye 
secretary of Siate—J V 
British Resident, R C Wilhams 
TRIPO Governo: General, Anmed Rassim 
Pasha —Brittsh Consul General, kiank R 
Hay —Vice Consul, Altred Dichson 
TUNIS Prime Minister, Sidi cl Aziz Bon 
Attour —French Goz didi J Restdent—M Mas 
sicault —Secretary General to [unisian Govern 
ment, Regnault — Finance, Depicnne — 
Public Works, Michaud —Brittshk Consul at 
Tunss, G T Ricketts 
TURKEY See Ottoman Empire 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA President 
of the U; ited States and of the Cabmmet Grover 
eveland —Vice President John J Ingills — 


J Hoffman 
uaid Bok — 


Secretary of State Thomas Fk Bayard —Secre 
tary of be Sedat Charles S Tarchild —H as, 
Wilham C ndicott —Naz Wilham C 


Whitney —Pos/master General DonM Dickin 
son —/iferior, Wilham FI Vilas —Attorney 
General, Augustus II Garland (The above 
form the Cabinet )—Soltestor General, John 
Goode —Commiussioncr of A,rtcullure, Norman 
Colman — Presidint of Board of IJ1ealth, 
ames L Cabell, M D—JMimister 11 London, 
tdward J Phelps, 31, lowndes Squire, S W 
—Secreltaries, Hemy Whitc and Charles J 
Phelps — Consul General to Great Britain 
and Idlreland, Thomas M Walle: 1%, St 
Helen s Place, Bishopsgate Strect, L C —Vice 
Consul Gencral, Martin B Willer — Deputy 
Consuls General,] dmund J] Moffitt and Francis 
W Frigout —British Minister at UW ashang ton 
LordSackville KC MG Sec headings Uniriv 
STATES, and SACKVILLE, Lorn 
URUGUAY President General Tyes— 
Interior, Dr Julio Hertcra y Obes —Sorevgn 
Affairs—Dr defonso Gaicia Lagos —/ mance, 
Don A M Marquez ~Pxbli Instruction Dr 
Martin Berinduagne —War and Maine Col 
Pedro de Leon —Minester and Consul Gencral 
1%. London, Dr Alberto Nin, 35, New Broad 
Street, F C —British Minister at Monte Video, 
E M Satow, CMG 
VENEZUELA Minus Interior at ables 
N M Gil ~—Forewgn, Borges /Var and 
Marine, R Fonseca —Finance, J] Coronads — 
Public Works, J Tebar — Jastruction 
Gonzalez Guinan —Comsulin London, N athaniel 
G Burch, 4, Tokenhouse Bdgs 
VIOTORIA Governor, Sir Henry Brougham 
Loch,GCMG,KCB—Lueutenant Governor, 
SirWilliam Foster Staw el, K C M G ~—Premuer 
Treasurer, Commusstoner 0 Kauways and 
Minister of Mines, Uon Duncan Gillies — 
Chuf Secreta: and Muuster of Water Supply, 
Hon Alfred Deakin ORY General, Hon 
Henry Wrixon —Minister of Lands and Agni 
culture, Hon John Dow —Minister of Public 
dasitruction, Hon Charles Pearson —Compzis 
aroner of Pubhc Works, Hon John Nimmo — 
Comomeuesstoner of Trade and Customs, Hon 
Wy. F Walker —Minister of Justice, Hon 
enry Cuthbert —Mfsnistsr of Defence, Hon 
srr james Lorimer, K CMG — Postmaster 


WEST AFRICAN COAST Op CaLaBaR 
British Consul, E H Hewett, CMG. Cams- 
ROONS AND BIGHTS oF BENIN AND BIAFRA* 
British Consul, H H Johnston Mozamargur 
British Consul, Lieut H E ONeill, RN 

WEST AFRIOA SETTLEMENTS, eoutive 
Council Governor in aed and Consul for 
Liberia, James Shaw Day Lyre, C M G —Colo- 
nial Secretary and Treasurer, T R Gnffith — 
Chief Justice, W Quayle Jones. ~ Queen’s 
Advocate, J] K Donaldson. 


WURTEMBERG President % Ministry, Dr 
Von Mittnacht —/imzance, Dr Von Renner — 
Public Worship, Dr Von Sarwey —/nstruction, 
Von Sick —War, Von Steinheil —Justece, Dr 
Von laber —British Menister, Siutigart—Sir 
Henty Page I Barron, Bart, OMG. 
ZANZIBAR = British Political Agent and 
Consul General, Col C B I uan-Smith, CSI 


Dipsomania (thirst madness) 1s a form of 
meant » Causing a morbid craving for stimu- 
lants It may be produced by previous habits of 
intemperance, but 18 seldom the result of this 
alone, being often of hereditary o1igin, or in 
consequence of sunstroke, or from injury to or 
structural disease of the brain Homes are 
now established at The Cedars, Rickmanswort 
and elsewhere (licensed under the Hab: 
Drunkards Act, 79, introduced by Mr Dal 
rymple), whcre, with the patient s own consent 
he can be treated See/further, ed °88; an 
Session 88, sect 1 


Director of Public Prosecutions An 
Act of 1879 provides for the appointment by 
the Secictary of State for Home Affairs of an 
officer with the above title and a salary not 
excceding £2,000 a yeu =‘ Sa: paid assistant 
directors m vy also be appointed, who may not 
hold thei office for more than seven years, but 
are eligible fo: reappointment The Director 
must be a barrister o1 solicitor of ten, and an 
assistant must be a barristei or solicitor of 
seven years standing It 1s the duty of the 
Director, undcr the superintendence of the 
Attorney General, to 1stitute or carry on such 
ciiminal procecdings,and to give such advice and 
assistance to all officials concerned in the ad- 
ministration of the c1iminal law, as may be pre- 
scribed by the regulations made unde: the Act 
or by Special instructions from the Attorney- 
Geneial Seccd 87 


Disbarring The expulsion of a barrister 
from his Inn of Court(qz ) The Inns of Court 
were eStablished and are continued by volun- 
tary association, for the purpose of affording 
facilities for the study and practice of the law 
But any person wishing to be called to the 
bar must become a member of some Inn of 
Court, and can practise only so long as he 
continues a member The governing body 
of each Inn, the Bench, has jurisdiction to 
expel a member for misconduct, and so te 
prevent him from any longer practising , and 
thus he 1s disbarred If he 18 a bencher as 
well as a barnster, he 18, on expulston, both 
disbenched and disbarred The Bench of en 
Inn of Court 1g 1n no way restrained tn 
exercise of this jurisdiction, except by the dis- 
barred person s right of appeal to the Judges. 
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Disestablishment While the State does 
not concern itself about the affairs of other 
religious bodies, the Churches of England and 
Scotland are national church establishments 
and disestabishment means the placing o. 
them on exactly the same footing, as regards 
the laws and movernment of the country, as 
those other bodies The Protestant Episcopa’ 
Church in Ireland was established at one 

riod, but was disestablished by an Act of 

arliament passed in 1869 The advocates of 
disestablishment object to church establish 
ments because (1) the national Icgislature, 
which represents everybody, ought not to 
confer privileges on particular rcligious bodics, 
and thereby to create religious inequahty, (2) 
because Parliament 18 an unfit body to deal 
with the affairs of churches, and cannot do so 
compatibly with its other dutics, (8) because 
established churches being necessarily subject 
to state control, cannot possess the liberty 
required to adapt their operations to changing 
circumstances, (4) because establishments ob 
struct political and social reforms, waste much 
national propeity by applying it in an in 
effectual way, and also injure religion by 
associating it with injustice, and pre 
discontent anddivision It 1s specially objecte 
to the establishment of the Church of Scotland 
that its adherents probably do not embrace 
more than about one third of the population 
The disestablishment of the Chuich of England 
in Wales 1s demanded on the ground that it 15 
the chuich of probably only one sixth of the 
Welsh people , and at the general election of 
1886 every Liberal member 1cturned declaied in 
favour of disestablishment Itis further alleged 
that the steps already taken towards religious 
equality and disestablishment—such as Catholic 
emancipation, the admission of Jews to Parla 
ment, the abolition of compulsory church rates 
the admission of Dissenters to the national 
universities, and the \cgalisation of Noncon 
tormist burtal services in churchyards—have 
all had a distinctly beneficial effcct , and that 
as Parliament has thrown the established 
churches more and more on their own re 
sources their activity and usefulness have 
greatly increased On the other hand, those 
who object to disestablishment, while they 
acknowledge that 1t would be objectionable to 
set up establishmcnts now for the first time, 
assert that the amount of goog which they 
effect justifies their continued cxistence, that 
discstablishment would be vcry difficult, and 
would be injurious to the State, while dis 
endowment, which, it 1s admitted, must accom 
pany disestablishment, would sertously cripple 
the resources of the churches With regard 
to disendowment, it should be stated that 
the advocates of disestablishment propose to 
scrupulously respect all existing life interests, 
and also to leave the disestablished churches 
in possession of the buildings and endow 
ments which have been the result of their 


own hberality during the last sixty years 


The organisation which 1s most closely 
identified with the disestablishment __._ 
ment 18 popu: known as “The Liberation 

its full title being The Society for 


Society,’ 

the Liberstion of cay eer hg _ Pa 

and Contral. It was founded in the year 
OWhe Britah Yo 2h 


under the title of 


--—— —— ow 


that title having bee: 
changed 1n 1853. Its ohief office and depédt fo. 
ms 18 2, Serjeant’s Inn, Hleet Street, 
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Secretaries, Mr. John Fisher and Mr Sydne 
Robjohns On the other aide The 
Defence Institution (Offces 62 to 67, Palace 
Chambers, Westminster, SW , » Rev. 
H G Dickson, M A ) 18 organised for defence 
of the Church (see CHURCH OF ENGLAND) Oon- 
sult (pro) ‘ Che Case for Disestablishment”; 
(conta) Lord Sclborne ‘‘The Case against 
Disestablisiment 
Distilling Industry of the United King 
is naus 0 8 ° 
dom Thenumbcr SP drcullent s In operation 
during the yea: ending Sere 30th, 87 (latest 
returns) were 11 1n England, 1a9 1n Scotland, 
and 281n Ircland, being an increase of one in 
Scotland compared with the lke period of the 
revious ycar The number of proof gallons of 
titish spirits distilled for the year ending the 3lst 
of Maroh, '88, was 39,040,365, of which, 9,816,769 
were produced in England, 18,159,651 1n Boot- 
land, and 115063194 in Ireland he estimated 
quantities of thc principal matenals used include 
855,989 quarters of malt, 991,492 quarters of 
unmalted grain, 221,442 cwt of m 8, 12,18" 
ewt of rice, and 20,047 cwt of sugar The re- 
lative proportions of the various materials 
lemiin ptactically unchanged, exccpt that a 
mirked incre1se 1s shown 1n molasses The 
number of proof gallons of British and Insh spirits 
in bonded warehouses on the 31st March last was 
English 8,683,437, Scotch, 43,689,520, and 
Insh 24,138,152, total, 76,511,139 For the year 
ended on this last mentioned date the number 
of detections made by the Excise authorities 
in connection with iheit distillation were 3 in 
England, 4> in Scotland, and 1,108 in Ireland 
Ihe Inland Revenue Commissioners state that 
the aR ues for Fngland are satisfactory. As 
regards Scotland illicit distillation ts limited to 
a few isolated localitics inthe Highlands This 
fraud in Ireland 1s attributed to the difficulty 
expcrienced by the people 1n obtaining a mai ket 
for thei barley and oats The consumption, 
howeve1, of duty paid spits in Ireland again 
shows a small php ai ora 
Distinguishe Service Order Her Majest 
having taken into consideration that the mene 
of adequitely rewarding the distinguished 
services of officers in the naval and mil 
services Who had been honourably mentioned 
in despatches were limited, instituted and 
created for the purpose of rewarding individual 
instances of meritorious and distinguished 
service in War a new naval and military Order of 
distinction The statutes of the Order, which 
are dated Balmoral, Sept 6th, 1886, but which 
were not issued from the War Office until Nov 
6th 1n that year, provide that no person shall be 
eligsble for the distinction who does not hold, 
at the time of his nomination, a commission 1n 
the navy, in the land forces, or marines, or the 
Indian or Colonial naval or military forces, or a 
commission in one of the departments of the 
army or navy the holder of which 1s entitled to 
honorary or relative navy or army rank; nor 
shall any person be nominated unless his ser- 
vices shall have been marked by the especial 
mention of his name by the admiral or semor 
naval officer commanding a squadron or de- 
tached naval force, o: by the commander-in- 
chief of the forces im the field, in despatches 
for meritorious or distinguished service in the 
field or before the enem Foreign officers 
who have been associated in naval and milita 
operations with our forces are eligible to be 
honorary members; and the Order ranks next 
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to the Order of the Indian Empire. The badge, 
which conaists of a gold cross, enamelled white, 
edged gold, having on one side thereof in the 
centre, within a wreath of laurel enamelled 
green, the Imperial Crown in gold upon a red 
enamelled ground, and on the reverse, withina 
similar wreath and ona similar red ground, the 
Imperial and et cypher VRI, 1s to be 
suspended from the left breast by a red 11band 
edged blue of one inch in width 

ess, Law of Some important altera 
tions in the law of landlord and tenant (gz ) 
have been made by the Law of Distress Amend 
ment Act, which came into opeiation on Nov, 1st 
*88 = By its provisions the wearing apparel and 
bedding of a tenant or his family, and the tools 
and implements of his ti1ade, to the value of five 


pounds are now exempted fiom distress for|tice and Procedure 


rent, though, to prevent tenants from :emain 
ing in Leia ee without paying rent, it 1s 
provided that the exemption shall not apply to 
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m his opinion a divisron 1s frivolously or vexa- 
tiously claimed, he may take the vote of the 
House by calling upon members to rise in 
their places (see PARLIAMENTARY PROCFDURB) 
Every member in returning from either lobby 
1s counted by the tellers, and his name 18 re- 
corded by the division clerks on a large printed 
sheet of names Ifa member go} ito the wrong 
lobby he 1s not permitted to correct his error 
No membei may speak aftcr the question has 
been put except upon a point of oider which 
may arise, and then be must, while speaking, 
remain sitting and covered Divisions in com 
mittee are takcn 1n the same manner as 1n the 
House itself Lhe twosides inal ods division 
aretermed Contents” and ‘‘ Not-Contents ” 
Divorce, Seeed 88, and consult ‘‘ Law Prac- 
Divorce 1n Matrimo 
mal Cases, by W J Pixon 
of Probate and Divorce, by 
Law on, 1n°88) Inthe case of 


and ‘‘ Epitome 
G Hariison — 
alter v Walter, 


any case where the tenant s interest hasexpired heard inthe Divorce Division, in Febiuary, the 


and pomerion of the premises has been de 
manded, and where the distress 1s made not 
earher than seven days after such demand 
There 18 a further provision that a landlord may 
sell goods takcn in distress without any ap 
praisement being made, unlcss he 1s requested 
In writing by the tenant or owne1 of the goods 
to have the same appr aised, in which case the 
tenant must pay thc costs of such appraise 
ment A tenant could only replevy within five 
davs, but by the ncw Act this time may be ex 
tended to a period not exceeding fifteen days 
on the written request of the tenant o: owner 
of the goods very bailiff levying disticss 
for rent must hold a certificate in writing either 
under the hand of a county court judge, or a 
repistial pore, 3 authority to grant the same, 
otherwise both he and the person authorising 
him will be guilty of trespiss It has been 

ointed out that by the joint operation of the 

unty Courts Consolidation Act and the Law of 
Distress Amendment Act there will be no judge 
for the City of I ondon who will hive powcr to 
appoint a bailiff to levy distiess for rent Con 
sequcntly no one can distrain for rent within 
the city without being guilty of trespass, and 
both the person levying and the landlord au 
thorising the levy will be deemed to have com 
mitted a trespass See also SESSION 88, sec 
tion 23. 

Diu A Portuguese seaport and island, off 
coast of Kattywar, India, 17om N W of Bom 
bay Has belonged to Portugal since 1515, pop 
with Gogola, 12,636 See CoLonirs or Furo 
PEAN POWERS 

Divisions At the conclusion of a debate in 
the House of Commons the Speaker puts the 
question, and calis upon as many as are of that 
opinion to say “‘ Aye,’ the contrary ‘'No, and 
declares whether 1n his opinion the “Ayes or 
the ‘‘Noes” have it Unless his opimion be 
acquiesced in by the apes the question 1s 
determined by a division he Speaker calls 
upon strangers to withdraw, and the Clerk turns 
atwo-minute sand glass Whenthis hasrun out 
and the strangers below the bar have retired, the 

oors are locked and the question again put in 
the same form ; the Speaker directs the “Ayes” 
to go into the mght lobby and the ‘‘ Noes” into 
the left lobby, and appoints two tellers for each 
party, Ina Freat party division the tellers are 
usually the whips on either side. Should there 
not be two tellers on either side the Speaker 
declares the resolution ofthe House; and when 


plea was raised thit at the time of the wifes 
misconduct shc was of unsound mind The 
jury, howcver, found thit the respondent was 
not insane, so that Mi Justue Butt was not 
culed upon to decide this novel point of law 
In the action of Otway z Otway, it was ploved 
thit both husband and wife hid been guilty of 
misconduct but M1 Justice Butt madc an orde) 
of judicial separation to protect the wife and 
her children hon the husbinds cruelty On 
appeal, howevei, the ordet was discharged by 
the Court of Appeil, which held it to be a 
departure from the principles on which the 
Div oice Courts have ited, and consideicd that 
the children could be morc effectually protected 
by the jurisdiction of the Coutof Chincery A 
somewhat novel point was raised in the Divorce 
Division (Novembcr) as to whethei the peti 
tionc1, who had married thc husband of he: de 
ceascd sister was cntitled to have hei marriage 
declared null and void Mr Justice Butt held 
that 1t was obligatory upon him to declare the 
mariage null and void, but 1efused to giant 
costs Waite 7 Moreland (Court of Appeal 
March 88) was a case arising out of section 25 
of the Divorce Act 1857, which enacts that “in 
cvery case ot a judicial separation the wife 
shall from the dite of the sentence, und while 
the separation shall continuc, be considered a 
fome sole with regud to property of ever 
description which she may acquirc, or whi 
may come to or devolve upon her " The ques 
tion was whethe: the section applied to pro- 

erty which had devolved on 1 married woman 
before the date of her s¢paration, so as to 
release har from the restrunt on anticipation 
annexed to such property The Court of 
Appeal unanimously decided that the section 
only applied to propeity acquired after the 
scpuration order, and therefore the restraint 
on anticipation was still binding 

Dobrudscha Aslice of lurkcy, atthe mouth 
of the Danube, which was bcstowcd in 1878 by 
Russia upon Roumania as a set off for the 
Bessarabian district on the opposite side of 
the river, wrested by the Czar from that king- 
dom The countr “ flat ste eee: and its 
acquisition implied a loss rather than a gain. 

Dobson, William Charles, RA, b 1817, 
evinced an eaily taste for art, and, after study- 
ing at the Bntish Museum, became a student 
of the Royal Academy in_’36 He was ap- 
pointed headmaster of the Government School 
of Design at Birmingham (’43), where he 
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taught pattern-drawing and flower -painting: 


isi inthe .Sattmcethatatucct OO)y: 
(7 He 1s also a member of the Society 
of Painters in Water Colours Many of Mr 
Dobson’s pictures have been engtave 
in the German Army are spay ed te 
assist patrols inreconnoitring Scec 3 5 
Law on,’88 There 1s a ve1ycommon 

belief that a dog must bite at least one humin 
being before 1ts owner can be made responsible 
or any other personal injuries which it may 

flict In a.1eccnt county court case, however, 
Worth v Gilling) the judge laid 1t down that it 
Was not necessury to prove that a dog had 
bitten some one clse it was quitc enough to 
show that its vicious propensities had been 
brought to the knowledge of the defendant 
Lhe shooting of dogs trespassing in pursuit of 
game is illegal, and the owner may 1ecove1 
amages. Probably, however, if the dog were 
in hot pursuit in a prescrve, and the game 
could not otherwise be saved from destruction, 
the shooting of the animal would be justified 

Déllinger, John Joseph Ignatius, was b at 
Bamberg in Bavaiia 12 1799 )~=)©6 Look priests 
o1deis in the Church of Roine, 1822 Devoted 
himself to the study of Church History, and 
acquired considei able distinction by the publi 
cation of numcrous treatiscs on that subject 
In 45 he was icturned by the University of 
Manich to the Bavarian parliament, and in ’5r 
to the pailiament of Frankfort He became a 


- -f ah. 


Infallibility was made an article of the Komi 
faith, Dr Dollinge: 1efused to assent to it 
his made him immensely popular with the 
Protestants, and also with that party within the 
Church itself which tended towards religious 
liberalism Ele was subsequently exoommun) 
cated, but 1eceived many honours, both from 
the Bavarian Government and from various 
foreign socities and institutions Fiom the 
University of Oxford he received the honorai 
degree of DCL in 71, and fiom Fdinbun 4 
that of LL D in 72 «Inthe following year he 
was appointed Presdent of thc Academy of 
Boience at Munich At the celc brated Conference 
of the Old Cathoho Party, held at Bonn in 74, 
Dr D presided, and drew up the declaration, 
unanimously adoptcd on that occasion, against 
the orthodox view of the Cucharistic celebia 
tion = Dr D 18 a voluminous author—amongst 
the best known of his works being “ Origins 
of Christianity (3335), ‘‘ The Reformation 
(46-48), “‘ The Church and the Churches (60), 
yh Prophecies and the Prophctic Spirit in the 
Christian Era ( 7a), and ‘The History of the 
Council of Trent ('74) Several of his works 
have been translated into English 

Doll m Seeed 88 

Dominica, aAn island in the West Indies 
forming a Presidency of the British colony of 
the Leeward Islands Area 275 sq m, Pop 
28,211, Capital, Roseau, second town St 
oseph.—The island 1s mountainous, 1ising to 

ooo feet Volcanic rocks and hot springs 
abound, and there are large deposits of sulphur 
The island 1 well timbered and well watered, 
and the arable parts are very fertile Less than 
one-third ie under cultivation, the rest being 
ch with fine forest. Sugar, cacao, lime- 
juice coffee, fruits, and spices, are the chief 
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roductions The people are generally Catho- 
ics, of French descent A few aborigines 


(Caribs) still exist here There was a vol- 
canic eruption in 1880 —A President and Local 
Council administer internal affairs, subject to 
the Federal Government For cs see 
BriTisi EM1IRE, etc (table) Crown lands, 
uncleared, aie purchasable at £1 per acre — 
Ihe island was takcn from the French 1n 1756, 
and confirmed to Great Britain in 1763 There 
were French invasions subsequently 

Dominican Republic ‘See Hayri, and for 
Ministry, ctc , see Dir LomaTIC 

Don and Volga Canal [t was reported in 
Nov 88 that a projeot was on foot to connect 
these two rivers by a canal, starting from the 
Volga just below Tsaritsin and joining the Don 
at Kaiparka fall As the Volga discharges 
itself into the Caspian Sea at Astrakhan, and 
the Don flows into the Sca of Azov, which 
communicates with the Black Sca thiough the 
Yenikale Straits, the impoitance of the project 18 
atonce apparent lhe total length of the canal 
would be 53 miles, and vessels with a tonnage 
of 500 o1 600 tons would be able to make the 
passage There will be, mm all, 15 bridges and 
17 reselvoirs, with 1surtace of 25 o00,000 Square 
mctres to supply the canal with water The 
total cost, including buildings, bridges, lighting, 
ctc , 1 put down at £.,500,000 

Donaldson, James, MA,ILD,FRSE, 
b rt Aberdeen 1831 Educatcd at the Grammar 
School and Maicschal College and University, 
Abcrdecn at New Coll, london, and Belin 
Univ Appointed Gieck Tuto: in Edin Univ 
52, Classical Master in the High School of Edin 
56, Rector of the same (6, Protessor of Humanity 
in Aberdeen Univ 6&1, und Principal of St An 
drews Univ 86 Edited for some years the 
Museum, o1 Luglish Journal of Lducation, 
and his contributed to thc Encyolopadia Britan- 
nica and the Cyclopsedia of I ducation, and the 
J:ading puriodicils He 1s the author of ‘I yra 
Gixca, ' Spcecimcns of the Gicck Lyric Poets,” 
*Critical Tistet Y of Chiistian Litcrature and 
Doctrine from the Death of the Apostles to 
the Niccnc Council (64 66), ‘ Lectures on the 
History of Education in Prussia and England, 74 
Edated, 67, 1m conjunction with Rev A Roberts, 
DD, the ‘' Ante-Nicene Christian Library ” 

Donnellan Lectures Ihcse Lectures were 
instituted 1n 1794, by the Provost and Fellows 
of ‘Tiinity College, Dublin, in pursuance of a 
bequest of £1,243 by ‘‘Mra Anne Donnellan, of 
the Paish of St George, Hanover: Square, in 
the county of Middlescx, Spinster, for the 
encoulagement of religion, learning, and good 
maunels The particular mode ot the app)i- 
cation of the legacy was rescrved to the discre- 
tion of the Provost and Semor Fellows of the 
College, who accordingly (Fcb 2and 3794) 
formulated Resolutions to the effect cd) t 
a Divinity Lecture, to which shall be annexed a 
salary, arising fiom the intercst of £1,200'— 
the sum announced in the College Register, 
Feb goth, 56, as being then invested for the 
Donnellan band in three per cent stock, was 
$1,510 55 —‘‘shall be established foi ever, to 
be called Donnellans Lecture That the 
Lecturer shall be forthwith elected from among 
the Fellows of said College, and hereafter 
annually on the acth of November. 
the subject or subjects of the Lectures shall be 
determined at the time of election by the 
to be treated of in six sermons, which shall be 
delivered in the College Chapel after morning 
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service on certain Sundays, to be appointed on 
the 20th of November next, after the election of 
the Lecturer, and within a year from_said 
appointment ’ More recent orders of the Board 
have so far modified the toregoing Regulations 
as to throw open the Donnellan Lectureship to 
to all Masters of Arts of the University, being 
i Alaa and to ordain that the Lecturer 
8 be elected every year, on the last Satu 
day in November he first course of thc 
Donnellan Lectures, which was on Miracles, was 
delivered in 1795, by the Rev Thomas Elrington, 
DD, Fellow and afterwards Provost (11) of 
Trinity College, Dublin, and successively 
Bishop of Limerick (182022) and lerns 
"22 ae) Amongst the other more prominent 
ecturers on the Donncllan foundation were the 
Rev Richard Graves, DD, MRIA, Senior 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, and Chaplain 
to the Duke of Kichmond, the Lord Licutenant 
of Ireland, who 1n 1807 delivetcd a course of 
Lectures an the Four Last Books of the 
Pentateuch, designed to show the Divine Origin 
of the Jewish Religion, chicfly from Inteinal 
Evidence , the Rev James Kennedy, BD, 
FTCD, MRIA, whoin 24 dehvercd his 
‘“Tectures on the Philosophy of the Mosutc 
Record of Creation , ind the Rev James 
Henthorn Todd, 1).D, MRIA, Fellow ot 
Tonite Colleee, Dublin, who in 41 delivered 
‘*Six Discourses on the Prophecies relating 
to Antichrist in the pore) ypee of St John 
Dowden, Edward, LLD , b in Cork 1843 
Educated at Queens Coll, Cork, and Trin 
Coll, Dublin, whe1e he_ gained the Vice 
Chancellors pnzes for Fnglish Verse and 
Prose In 63, heobtained the Scnio: Moderator 
ship in Logic and Ithics He became (67) a 
candidate tor the Lrasmus Smiths Profcssor 
ship of Oratory in Dublin Univ, which he 


leading periodic ils, and 1s also the author of 
‘Shakespeare Piimer, ‘ Pocms, ‘Shake 
speare a ‘Study of his Mind and Art , 
““Southeys Correspondence with Caroline 
Bowles , a Life of Southey for the scrics 
entitled “ English Men of Ictters  , editions of 
“The Passionate Pilgrim and Shakespeire s 
‘Sonnets, and a Life of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley In 88 Prof D issued 1 new work 
entitled ‘‘ Correspondence of Hceniy Tay] 1 
Dowell, Admiral Sir William Montague, 
K , b 1825 Entered the navy (1839) Pre 
sent at the bombardment and capture of Amoy 
(1842) Served inthe Black Sea in the Crime in 
War, as heutenant of the Agamemnon, and for 
his services with the naval brigade before 
Sebastopol, was promoted to the rank of 
Commande: Commander tn the naval brigade 
(x85) at the capture of Cinton Adc de camp 
to Her Majesty (1870-75) S-cond in command 
of the Channel Squadron, 1877 78 and 1882 83 
A Lipari (1884) Commander in-Chief of the 
na Station 
Downton College of Agriculture See 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES 
The, °88. Not the Icast notable 
feature of the dramatic year in the Metropolis 
was the segues utilisation of the materials of 
novels for stage purposes 
onal writers of Australia, of America, and 
of United Kingdom, ahke helped to con- 
tribute, and in the majority of instances the 
vesult was satisfactory from the managerial 
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point of view That the revived fashion of 
presenting in theatiical form well-known 
Stories that seem peculiarly adapted to such 
treatment should have the effect of somewhat 
checking original effort 1s feasible, although 
the popularity of the practice may stimulate 
authors of 1omance to cast their plots and 
shipe their characters in moulds rendering 
transference bctore the footlights an easier 
matte: than hitherto Nearly wll the novels of 
Su Walte: Scott and of Charles Dickens have 
In mote than one version been seen upon the 
stage, but not much trace of far back manners 
and customs 1s perceptible in the works lately 
taken in hand by diamatic idapters Withtwo 
exceptions the subjects thus given during the 
yeal weie of comparatively 1ecent introduc- 
tion to subsciibers to the circulating l:braries, 
and niturally the se1ious clement _ pre- 
ondeiated Among the latter were Mr Rider 
aggards ‘ Bhe, Mi: kergus Humes ‘The 
Mystery of a Hansom (ab,’ Mrs Campbell 
Praeds ‘*Wedlook" (produced t the cet 
Comique unde: the title ‘‘Amane ), Mr Hall 
Caines ‘The Deemster (called on thc sta 
‘ Ben-my Chree », Mr R Stevenson s ‘' Dr, 
Jekyll and Mr Hyde’ M: & C Philips ‘The 
Dean and his Daughter (with which as ‘‘ The 
Deans Daughter Mr Rutland Barrington 
commenccd his inanagerial campaign at the St 
Jamess Lheatie late in the autumn), and Mr 
ArchibaldC Guntcrs ‘Mr Barnesof New Yark ”’ 
O! lighter substance wee ‘ Bootles’ Baby,” by 
the authoress who signs herself ‘* John Strange 
Wintcr, and Mis Hodgson Burnetts ‘Ia 
Lord Fauntleroy ’ The latter was rather un- 
expcctedly the means of settling a long vexed 
question concerning the extcnt of proprictary 
rights in 1 literary work when a theatrical 
muket 15 obtaincd for it Contrary to the 
desire of the authoress, who was understood 
to prefer dealing with the story in another way, 
Mr Scebohm in Febiuary produced at 
the Prince of Waless [hc itre an arrangement 
of “ Littl Loid Fauntleroy which, thanks to 
exccllcnt acting, at once achicved a great 
success Litigation followed, and 1n the result 
it was decided on the highest authority that 
although the mainthcme of 1 novel or incidents 
taken therefiom weic not exactly private 
ptoperty, 1t was not permissiblc to make use of 
the dialogue of the story This judgment 
terminated the cxistcnce of the “little lord at 
the Prince of Wiless In May, however, he 
wis destined to rcappcar with the distinctive 
prefix ‘Real under the guidance of Mrs. 
Hodyson Burnctt, at afternoon peiformances at 
Teirys Theatre, where he remained for a 
considerable time Mauss Vera Beringer, a child 
who had distinguished hersclt in a three act 
play called ‘ Tares (written by Mig Oscar 
3eringer), produccd at a matinee at the Prince 
of Waless [hcatic on the last day of January 
was coached for the part by Mrs Kendal, aud 
gave an inteipictation of the juvenile lord that 
was not only bright and intelligent as an 
independent pei formance, but was understood to 
accurately realisc the figure, bearing and general 
demeanour of the noble boy existing in “the 
mind s eye” of the novelist who had now taken 
an active share in the stage production. The 
other arrangements from novels did not occupy 
the attention of legal luminaries. During an 
autumn season at the Gaiety, Miss Bo 
made ‘She her Samp card, and played the 
wondrous and dazzlingly beautiful Queen with 
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nerve, dramatic power, and consistency This 
clever lady also appeared as ina plece 
of that name taken from “Mr Barnes of New 
York,’ but previously Mr Rutland Barrington 
had made an experiment at the Olympic with 
another adaptation which was subsequently 
taken through the provinces with success Of 
‘‘The Mystery of 2 Hansom Cab the most was 
made by Miss Grace Hawthorne and Mr kelly 
at the Princesss Theatre and ‘‘Anmane ao 
layed by Mrs Bernard Beere at the Opera 
omique was so waimly discussed that Mr 
Burnand (7 v ) thought it woith while to write 
a burlesque on this bold drama of the Divorce 
Couit, which he called ‘ Airey 16 86ind 
roduced at the Strand with Miss Alice Atherton 
g Ayrton and Mr Willie Edouin as extremely 
comic mimics of the performers on the other 
side of the 102d _ For “Ben my Chree of which 
Messrs Hal] Caine and Wilson Barrett (q_ ) 
were the authors, a home was fo: a few weeks 
found at the Princesss The play was honest 
in sentiyment, nove! in idea and admirably 
acted by the company Mr Wilson Barrett had 
brought with him from the Globe , but the tone 
of the work was rathe: gloomy and in orde: to 
give it a better chance of success the ai noze 
ment was altered in sup sed comphance with 
the wishes of the public Notwithstandin 
this, howeve: the run of the play in Oxfo 
Street wis but bricf Much the same may be 
said of the adaptation by the Hon Stephen 
Coleridge and M1 Norman lorbes fiom 
Nathaniel Hawthorne ¢ fine novel ‘ The Scarlet 
Letter, which wis votcd powerful in some 
places, but rather defiuent in dramatic grip in 
others Given at the Royalty carly in June 
an attempt was made to modify the unrccept 
able climax, but the public did not become 
enamoured of the piece ‘‘Bootles Baby at 
the Globe fared much bette: the pleasing 
simphicity of the story was set off by bright 
military costumes and some of the actors 
possessed a familiarity with barack hfe that 
was of great advantige to their appearance in 
uniform as well 1s to the spimt with which 
they attacked their respective assumptions 
Whilst Mr Henry Irving (y 2) was away on 
his third tour in America, the States in which 
theatrical amusement is considerably studicd 
were ringing with the close consistent and 
energetic dual cmbodiment by Mr Richard 
Mansfield of the philanthropic Dr Jekyll ind 
the grim murdeious Mr Hyde of Mr Steven 
sons weird romance Negotiations with the 
view of M: Mansfields occupancy of the 
Lyceum during Mr hing provincial tour, 
which was intended to be of longer: dura 
tion than had been the crse of late years 
were entered into with the result that the 
famous Enghsh actor manager in closing his 
season was enabled to announce that he hid 
Jet his house for several months to the com 
arativel oung comedian who in America 
had found the opportunity he had vainly sighed 
forin this country The other most important 
item of news Mr Henry Irving communicated 
to his enthusiastic audience was that his next 
revival would be ‘‘ Macbeth,’ with ori 
music by Sir Arthur Sullivan, and with 
Ellen Terry (gv) as Lady Macbeth, it being, 
of course, understood that he would play the 
ambitious Thane, the Shakespearnan character 
that followed his ‘‘Hamlet” more than ten 
_ ago, and not since resumed by him 
tween the return of the Lyoeum company 
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from their highly successful tmp across the 
Atlantic with ‘‘ Faust’ and four or five other 
plays and the end of his season, there was 
no time to produce a work altogether new to 
the theatre, so, after playing his still popular 
version of Goethe s masterpiece with the same 
cast as beforc Mr Irving fell back upon the 
promised rcvival of Mr A C Calmour’s 
graccful dramatic poem ‘The Amber Heart,” 
' which Miss en Terry again gave -— 
| deliciously 1efined rendition of the fascinating 
Ellaline with the old melodrama “ 
Macaire as asupplement Frederic Lemastres 
well hnown part was played by Mr Irving with 
an accession of reckless comicality, and as an 
eccentric effort of the most famous actor of his 
time the performance evoked considerable 
cullosity he undoubtcd talent possessed by 
Mr Mansfield caused his double assumption of 


| Jekyll ind Hyde to receive more critical atten- 


tion than the diama was perhips worth The 
intensity of his style quick sense of strongly 
mirked character and the shill displayed in 
his ‘ make up” weice duly recognised in this 
tloomy fancy as also in the Icss engrossing 
A Pansian Romance (an adaptation of Octave 
}euillet) when Mr Manafield :mpei sonated that 
very unplcasant old rouc the Baron de Chevnal 
Fowards the close of his tenure of the Lyceum 
M1 Mansfcld appe ued 15 Prince Karl a light 
ee part in which he was highly suc 
cessful In the .utumn Mr Augustus Harms, 
putting aside for a while the anxicties of Italian 
pera devoted all his energies to the produc 
tion 1t Diury Ianc of 1 diana called ‘The 
Armada in which a 1omintic story had a 
bickgiound of historical fict As a magnifi- 
cent spectacle worthy both of the house and 
of the industitous manager the piece at once 
pauned a firm hold of the public In ‘ Josephs 
Sweetheart given atthe Vaudcville in March, 
and destined to remain a fixture on the bill for 
many months Mr Robert Buchanan again 
demonstrated his ability to cope with the 
difculty of dramatising Fielding so that the 
spuit of the author might be reflected without 
the accompaniment of the freedom of expres 
sion unsuitable to modein tistc and judgment 
As honest and simple Puson Adams 
Thomas Thorne hid a pitt thoroughly adapted 
to his 1¢flective voin of humour, of which he 
mide the most Another very conspicuous 
dramatic success and one most honourably 
won was Mr Pineros domestic drama, ‘‘ Sweet 
Lavender which M: lerty was fortunate 
enough to secure for his own theatre in the 
Strand Messrs Hare and Kendal in the summer 
dissolved partnership in the 8t Jamess Theatre 
after exertions that have exercised a beneficial 
influence upon the English stage During 
their final season they revived some former 
successes and rcproduced the rather antiquated 
play The Wifes Seoret, the latter failing to 
realise managerial expectations despite the 
pole acting of Mr and Mrs dal in the 
characters of the jycalous husband and faithful 
wife, onpnelly played by Mr and Mrs Charles 
Kean Beerbohm Tree when Mr Robert 
Buchanans drama ‘‘P had run its 
course at the Haymarket, produced with 
superb embellishment ‘‘The Pom , a 
sentimental play, by Mesars W G Wills and 
Sydney Grundy, and afterwards happily hghted 
upon an exceedingly ingenious aad interestin 
drama called ‘Ca Swift,” a work whi 
gives promise of great things in this hne 
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from the pen of Mr C. Haddon Chambers Pettitt’s new two-act burlesque, ‘‘¥aust up to 


The Adelphi has continued to prospes with 
icturesque melodrama supplied by Messis 
Fienry ettitt and Sydney Grundy, of which 
the latest example 15 ‘‘The Union Jack ’ The 
new Court Theatre in Sloane Square was 


Date” Both the Alhambra and the Empire 
have maintained their fame for gorgeous ballets 

, Excessive. See Coroners’ In- 
QUESTS 


Dublin University The Univers of 


opened by Mrs John Wood in a era with | Dublin, commonly known as Triuity ege, 


a translation by Mr Grundy o 


whimeaicality ‘Les Surprises du Divorce 
entitled in English ‘“ Mamma, 
in its dramatic exposition thc aid of Mr Hare 


“David Garnck 


by Mr Charles Wyndham and Miss Moore in 
qemecy ead Russia, and when it was with 
drawn M: Burnands farcical picce ‘Betsy 
filled the vacancy During the summ 1 
Madame Sarah Bernhardt intioduced at the 
Lyceum her Jatest assumption— ‘La Tosca 
the I nglish publ, and the other distinguished 
visitors to our shores during the year have 
been M_ Coquelin (Royalty), ind Mr Augustus 
Daly s American company heided by Miss Ada 
Rehan the latter giving a brillitnt performance 
of ‘‘Katherme in in elaborate revival at the 
Gaiety of ‘ The Taming of the Shrew Mr 
Toole has donc well both in London and the 
rovinces with The Don, wiitten by M1 and 
rs) Hermin Mernale, and in 1 somewhit 
similar field of opcrttions Mr Lionel Brough 
found “‘ The Paper Chase (1 comicality by Mr 
Charles Fhomas) remunet itive t Jchn 
Laits diama ‘The Monks Room afte: being 
successtully tried twice at matics, Wis in 
Octobcr placed in the evenin,: bill at the Globc , 
and it 15 probable we miy heir gam of M1 
Hamilton Aidcs Incognito (atthe Llaymarket 
in Jinuary), Mrs Oscar Beringers Tares 
pone of Waless in Jinuuy) and Mi 
erome K Jeromes Wood Barrow Farm (the 
Comedy im func) each of which obtained 
special favour at morning performances Mr 
ube Edoum and his clever spouse Miss Alice 
Atherton have labowed issiduously at the 
Strand with “Katti the Family Help’ (by Mr 
S Fawcett), “Run Wild (by F Coffin) 
“Hus Wives (by I (; Warren), ind Klepto 
mana (by Maik Melfoid) al) mirthful pro 
ductions The entertuning ‘Arabian Nights, 
continued at the Comedy until the early 
autumn, had for successe: the farcical piece 
“Unoles and Aunts, by Messrs I cstocq and 
Everard On Oct oth Mr John J ancaste: 
opcncd the Shaftesbury Theatre in Shattesbury 
Avenue -onc of the most clegait of modcin 
erections of its kind with a careful revival 
of ‘‘As You Like It in which Miss Wallis madc 
her reappearance in London after a prolonged 
absence as Rosalind tor reasons not quite 
clear, the performance failed to attrict large 


evening fixed for the change of e1formance 
The massive 110n cuttam designed as a protec 

tion against the speedy communication of fire 
between the stage and the auditorium, or 2 4¢ 
versa, could not be raised, owing to some un 
expected hitch inthe mechani al arrangements, 
and the assemblcd public, afte: patiently wait 

ing for about an hour, dispersed on the official 
antsmation that no performan’e could take place 
that mght About the same period decided 
successes were obtained at the Princess s with 
Mr Pettitt’s drama, ‘‘ Hands Across the Sea, 

and at the Gmety with Messrs. Sims and 


to | 


the Frencn ' Dublin, was founded in 1591 by Queen Eliza- 


beth, who also established in the same year 


and receiving a college under the style of the Holy and 


Undivided Irinity near Dublin Ita consti- 


gaincd new life at the !tution has been altered by numeious Royal 
Criterion from the performances of the comedy charters 


In the Treaty of Union between 
Great Britain and Ireland (1800) it 18 
spoken of as the University of Irimty 
College Ihe Ohancellor of the University 
1s the Fa] of Rosse, and the Vioe-chan- 
cellor Right Hon J I Ball, LL.D The 
andergraduates exceed 800 Certificates of 
profiuicncy gianted to women Degrees —D D. 
(hood scarlet cloth, lined with black sitk), B.D 
(A plan blick suk) MA (/ black sik, lined 
with dark blue silk) BA (4 DdDlakh silk on 
stuff, lincd with white fur), MD (7 scarlet 
cloth lined with crimson silky), MB (/ black 
silk, lincd with white tur), MCh (/ crimson 
silk, lined with white sik), BCh (/ crimson 
sik, lined with black silk) LLD (4, scarlet 
cloth, lined with pink silk) LLB (/ black 
silk, lined with white silk), Mus D (4 crimson 
cloth, lined with white silk), Mus B (# bluc 
suk, hemmed with white fur), M Engin (4 
white silk, lincd with green silk), B Engin (/ 
black silk, lined with gicen silk) Parlamentary 
representative —- Mr I) If Madden, QC Some 
alumni Isiac Butt, Lom Moore, the poet, 
Robcit Emmett, the Re volutionist, and Burke, 
the orator 

Du Chaillu, Paul Belloni, b in Paris 1835 
His father wis a West Afiicin trader, and at 
aneiurly a,c aul commenced his career as an 
explorar He published in 61x * Explorations 
and Adventures in Equatorial Africa,” and in 
67 SSA journey to Ashango Land He sub 
sequently travelled through the United States, 
ind scttlcd in New York M du Chaillu has 
iso travelled cxtensively in Scandinavia, I ap 
land, and Iinjand, of which he has given a 
description in his ‘‘ Land of the Midmght Sun ” 
He his ajso published 12 number of books tor 
Ghildren, wyduding “Storics of the Gorillr 


Country, ‘Wild Iife index the Lquator, and 
**J ost in the panel 
Dufferin, Frederick Temple Hamilton 


Blackwood, P © , 1st I ar] of (creat 1871), Baron 
Dufferin (1800), was b at Florence 1826 Elis 


‘lordship 5 a lineal descendant of Sheridan 


Assumed the name of Hamilton by 1oyal licence 
(1862), succeeded his father in the English 
barony and the Irish honours (1841) Educated ! 


VV OF GLEE EELS GW BS FRB AR Ik wees esse Ewen 


to Vienna (Feb 1855), sent as British com- 
missioner to Syria in relation to the massacre 
of Christians (1860), was Under Secretary of 
State for India (Nov 1864 to Feb 1866), and 
Under Secretary tor War from the last date till 

une following, Chancellor of the Duchy of 

ancaster (Dec 1868 to April 1872), Governor- 
General of the Dominion of Canada (1872-78); 
Ambassador at St Petersburg (1879-81), when 
he was appointed to Constantinople. He was 
subsequently sent on a special mission to 
Egypt, and in 1884 succeeded Lord Ripon as 
Viceroy of India; resigned ’88 On his return 
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to England was created a Marquis, with the 
title of Warquis of Dufferin and A 


va. 
1 Railway Bridge (Benares) See 


e 

Dulwich College Alleyn s “College of God 5 
Gift’ at Dulwich Dulwich College was founded 
in the year AD 1619, by Edward Alleyn, the 


ever ,” and to be called ‘‘ The College of Gods 
Gift in Dulwich, in the County of Surrey 
Reconstituted 1858, and removed to new site 
and new building 70 sent numbers 1n thc 
school, 580 No boy may enter the school 
before the age of 10 or :cmain after the age 
of19 Fees £21 perannum Endowment about 
£20,000 a year Eight exhibitions of £50 each 
a year for four years to either University 
shed alumm P H Clifford, MA 

Fellow of Christs Col] , Cambrid 
Glazebrook, M A , Head Master of Manchester 
Grammar School, J Tranks, MA, Fellow of 
Univ Coll, Oxford, L L Price, MA, Fellow 
of Oriel, Oxford, ctc Head Master, A H 
Gilkes, MA 

Dumas fils (Alexandre), French novelist 
and dramatist, was b at Pans, July 28th, 1824 
He is the son of Alexandre Dumas pere, the 
well known author of “Monte Chnsto He 
was educated at the College Bourbon and at 
the age of sevcnteen published a httle volumc 
of poems, ‘‘Pcches de Jeunesse He then ac 
companied his fathcr on travels 1n Spain and 
in North Afmca On his return he published 
numerous novels, the most charactcristic being 
“Le Dame aux Oamélias, which cieated a 
general scnsation Fiis diamaentiticd ‘‘Fran 
elllon,” was produced Jan 17th, 1887 at the 
Theatre krancais In 1875 he was elccted to 
the French Academy M Dumas 1s a most 
voluminous writer He contiibuted 1 lon 
letter to the Datly Telegraph on Aug 22nd, 
’68,on the marriage question M Dumas has 
recently been promoted to the rank of Com 
mander of the Legion of Honour 

Du Maurier, George L P B, b 1834, a 
naturalised British subject Coming to Lngland 
at the age of seventecn, he entered as a Student 
of chemistry at Univ Coll, Lond, and aftcr 
waids tcturned to Pais to study painting 
under M Gleyre. He mide his debut as an 
artist with contiibutions of sketches to Once 
a Week, and afterwaids contributed to the 
Cornhill Magasine and Punch We subse 
7 yao joined the staff of the latter periodical, 
the pages of which he has eniiched with the 
well known caricature sketches of society hfe 
as typified by ““Mrs Ponsonby de Tomkyns 
and others M: Du Maurier has also illus 
trated Thackeray s ‘Esmond , and “Ballads, 
and other books A oolleotion of his onginal 
dra was exhibited in the Fine Art Society's 
rooms during '87 

Port of Natal (7 « ), pop 17,127 


e, M 


Durham, Rt. Rev. Joseph Barber Light 
foot, Lord Bishop of The see was founded 
in 635 the 83rd bishop, was 


His lordship 
b at Liverpool April r3th, 1828 Educated 
at Trinity Coll , Cambndge, B A ,Sen Classic, 
zt Wrangler, and Sen Chan Medallist ( 51) 
ormsian Prizeman (53), MA (54), 1s DD 
Oxford, LL D. Glasgow and Dablin” (66) 
xford, w ublin ) 
Deacon " 


; aago 
), priest (‘58); Hon. Fellow of his 
college ay Lord Biskep of Durham ('79) 
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Hon Chaplain 1n ordinary to the Queen (‘6a-79); 
Canon Resident of St Pan's Cet 71-99 ; 
Margaret Prof of Divinity at Cambridge (75 79) » 
As an author and theologian his lordabip 
13 well known for hig numerous commentaries 
on the Epistles and Apostolic Fathers Has 
contributed to Smith s ‘'Diotaonary of the Buble” 
ind to ‘‘Chnstian Antiquites” to Journal of 


Philology), Contemporary Reviw, and other 
yer 10dIcals 


Newcastle upon Tyne Bishop Cosins Hall 
‘ 51), another college connected with the Uni- 
versity, WiS shut up in ’64, and the students 
trinsfcrred to University College and Bishop 
Hatficlds Hall On Nov sth, 8 at Newcastle- 
upon [yne, HRH Princess Louise opened 
u new building for the faculties of science and 
engineering of this University The portion 
opened though only a third of the entire 
structuic intended cost £23000 Thestudents 
number: vbout 4oo Unattached students first 
admitted 71 Afflhated arc Codiington College 
Barbadoes and Fourah Bay College, Sierra 
Leone Warden the Dein of Durham, W C 
Lake DD whois also President of the College 
of Science President of the College of Medicine, 
G \ Heath, MD_ Parhamentary representa- 
tive Right Hon D R Plunket LL QC 
Degrees —D D (hood scarlet cloth lined with 
black silk) BD (/ black silk), MA (4 black 
silk lincd with pilatin ite purplesilkh) BA (A 
black sulk lined with white fur), DOL (hk 
sculct c whmerc, lincd with whte silk), BOL, 
(h en ve putple silk Jined with white fur), 
MD (/: palatinate purple cashmere hned with 
sculet silk) MB (A scarlet silk lined with 
eae purple sk) Mus D (/ scarlct silk, 
ined with purple sik) Mus B (% white silk, 
lincd with purple sikh) LTh (A black silk, 
faced with velvet and linen with purple silk) 
Certificates of pioficiency in sanitary science 
and general education also granted Local 
ery ta Lectures are also given 1n connection 
with D University 

Dutch Colonies Sec CoLonizs anp DE- 
PENDENCIES or } uROF EAN POWERS 

Dutch East Indies Comprise various 1s- 
lands of the Malay Archipelago, total area 
719 674 SQ_m, pop 2g 030,102 Divided into 
Java with Modura and the ‘ Outposts tlhe 
latter are rujed by various officials, and in many 
cases ale plactically independent See Java, 
BornrIo COLONIFS OF FUROPEAN POWERS, etc 

Dvorak, Anton (pronounced Dvorshak) One 
of the foremost of our younger musicians, 18 
a Bohemiin, b 1841, at Mihlhausen-on the- 
Moldau, the son of an innkeeper He learnt 
music first from the gipsies, but at sixteen 
entcred the gue Conservatoire, finally ob- 
taining a living as bandsman and or, st. 
Applying for help to the Minister of Pubhc 
Instruction, his case was referred to Brahm 
Whe reenees him Dvorak s symphonies and 

s 


the composer s direction 1n London 1n '83, has 

stamped him as a really reat composer His 

‘Spectre Bride, composed fo: the Birmingham 

Festival of 85, met with a very enthusiastic 

reception is oratorio 8t Lu * was 

introduced at the Leeds Festival in October ‘86. 
te. See ed ‘88 


Dynamo, Sec ed. '86. 
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Barl Marshal, The, 1s one of the great 
officers of State, and takes precedence next 
after the Lord High Constable The latter 
office ceased to be hereditary in 1521, since 
which it has been only temporarily 1¢vived for 
successive coronations, and once for a trial by 
combat, which, howcver, did not take place 
One of the functions of this exalted pe sonage 
18, In.company with the Earl Marshal, to usher 
the King’s Champion into Westminster Hall 
ust before the second course of the coronation 

nquet [tis usual to appoint to the office some 
person of high rank and great distinction, and 
the frst Duke of Wellington was sclected to fill 
it at the coronations of GcorgelV , Wilham IV, 
and Her Majesty he L C andthc E M 
were formerly judges of the ancient Court of 
Chivalry, but when the toi mer office ccased to 
be hereditary, the sole jurisdiction in questions 
of honour and arms was vested inthe I M, 
who 1s head of the College of Arms (sce GARTER 
KinG of ARMS) [he offiteofk M ishereditary 
in the family of the Duke of Norfolk Office, 
Queen Victoiia Street, b ¢ 

Early Closing Association and Traders 
Parliamentary Alliance founded for pro 
moting (1) An abridgment of the hours of 
labour in al] departments of industrial life, 
wherever unduly prolonged —especially on 
Saturday nights, (2) The adoption of a Satur 
day or othe: weckly halfholiday, (8) Ihe 
abolition of unnecessary Sunday labour , (4) 
The pany piyment of wages, (6) The promo 
tion, as far as possibk, of a profitable cmploy 
ment of leisure hours, (6) To watch over and 
promote the intciests of tiadcrs and then 
assistants in matters 1equiiing municipal o1 
legislative control Assistants by subscribing 


2s 6d hali yearly, are entitled to receive 
oe mcdical adyue fiom any of the 
ociety s honorary medical staff —On Nov rst, 


1886, the Shop Hours Regulation Act came into 
operation, by which the hours of labour of 
young persons under 18 weic limited to seventy 
ourinaweek Sir John Lubbock, the author 
of the measure, however, mtioduccd in the 
first session of 1887 a bill for the compulsory 
closing of all shops at eight oclock on five 
days in the week and at ten o clock on Saturday, 
but he was unsuccessful Ihe income of the 
Association 1s about £1,400a year Beo , James 
A Stacey Offloes 100, Fleet St, EC 
esd Closing Bill See SEssion 88, sect 15 
quakes miy be defined as distui bances 
of the earths crust, generally subterranean, 
propagarce by the elasticity of the rocks The 
study of earthquakes is termed peeneraiied Te 
and instruments for measuring the cai thquake 
waves are called sersmometers The latc Robert 
Malletlaidthe foundationot modern seismology, 
and his ‘‘ Report on the Great Neapolitan Eart 
uake of 1857 1s a classical work Serious 
ections have, however, been raised to some 
of his methods of investigation The centre of 
disturbance is known technically as the seismic 
foous, and the point on the surface vertically 
above the focus 1s the epioentrum from the 
focus, which Mallet believed was never seated 
at a very great depth, waves of elastic com 
age are propa ated in all directions, and 
e believed that the wave-paths and their 
pf of emergence at the surface might be 
determined from observations on the fractures 
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n walls and buildings, and on the situation of 
objects which have been overturned by the 
shock There seems to be a close connection 
between seismic and volcanic phenomena, and 
within the last three or four years both have 
been unusually violent Professor Milne (g v ) 
believes that 1n the empire of {apan alone there 
occurs, on an average, at least one earth 
quake pet day The opportunities for studying 
seismic phenomen1 are so favourable in Japan 
that a Seismological Society has been estab 
lished at Tokko The best English work of 
reference 15 Milnes ‘Tarthquakes ’ (Intei- 
national Surence Series, ig Mr Sekiya, 
Profcssor of Sev moles) in the Impenal Univer- 
sity of Japan, at Tok: , his recently constructed 
a model showing the actual path of a particle on 
the earth s surface during a severe earthquake 
shock from data furnished by Professor Ewing s 
suismograph The model shows the great 
complexity of earthquake movement ro- 
fessor Ewing has Prone the subject before 
the Royal Institution In the early part of '88 
there was considerable seiamio disturbance in 
Oanada, the United States, W Indies, Algiers, 
and even in Sweden and Norway On Jan 3rst 
shocks were felt in Scotland, and again on 
April znd, and on April rrthin N. Wales 
sement Seced 87, and consult Gale on 

‘‘Fascments 

Eastern Europe Railways The early 
summer of ’88 saw the completion of the 
scheme of railways in the Fast of Europe, by 
which direct communication may be had between 
London Paris, Vienna and Constantinople The 
Berlin Congress decided upon the completion of 
these railways, but it was not till ’83 that the 
Conferane a Quatre, representing Turkey 
Austiia, Servia, and Bulgaria, met and decide 
upon a course of action Austma was to com 
picte the line then 1n course of construction be- 
tween Budalesth and Belgrade, Servia to 
carly this on to Nish, and thence to construct 
two lines, one to Zaribiod and the other to 
Vianja for Salonica , Bulgaria was to lay rails 
fiom Zibrod to Vakarel, on the stern 
Roumeltan frontier, Turkey was_ to complete 
the line by connecting the end at Vakarel with 
the railway running to oe by 
Philippopolis and vied pa The B Pe 
geiko 352 kilometres in length, was finished 

y Sept 84, and two months later the portion 
between Belgrade and Nish 244 kilometres long, 
was opened, in 86 the Nish-Vranyja, 1223 _kilo- 
meties, was finished, and in Oct ’87 the Nish- 
Pirot, 95 kilometres Bulgaria, in spite of her 
political and financial difficulties, was enabled 
to follow smt in the spring of 88; and 
lurkey, seeing this, bestirred herself The dis- 
tance from Vienna to Constantinople 1s 1,602 kilo 
metres, and passengers going straight through 
should occupy about forty two hours instead of 
the sixty hours required by the Varna and 
Black Sea route , Paris to Constantinople should 
take three and half days, and from London four 
days Ihe Vranja-Salonica line was formally 
opened on May 21st, but the Turkish arrange- 
ments were 1n a backward state Under date 
July 3rd it was reported from Vienna that a 
draft railway convention, submitted by the 
Bulgarian Goveinment to the Porte, provided 
that the junction with the Turkish line should 
be at Ichtiman, not Vakarel, The epening of 
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the Zaribrod-Vakarel, or Bulgarian section, was 
celebrated on August z2th, Prince Ferdinand 
entertaining his guests at the station at Sofia, 
where they arrived by the Vienna train The 
first international through train 1eached Stam- 
boul station on the morning of Aug 14th, 
bringing numerous visitors from Paris, Vienna, 
Pesth, Belgiade, and Sofia The Times of 
August 21st published a long description of the 
Buleanian Railway and its history The line 
ig seventy two miles long, including a long 
irder bridge at great height in the Kaizitchany 
rge, and cost something over halfa million 
sterling 
Eastern Roumelia. Autonomous province 
created by the Ireaty of Berlin in 78, since 
the revolution of Sept 17th, 85, united to 
Bulgaria (gv), and now usually known as 
Bou Bud a 


Eastward Position The rubrics which 
regulate the position of the officiating priest 
during the Communion Service of the Church of 


England direct, in the first place, that he shall 
stand ‘‘at the north mde of the table, and at 
the Prayer of Consccration he 1s spoken of as 
‘(standing before the table The evangelical, 
or ‘Low Ohurch’ paity, generally interpret 
“north side’ as identical with noith end, 
while the ‘‘High Church party hold it to 
mean the northern part of the west side—north 
that is to say, of an imaginary line drawn cast 
and west through the middle of thc table In 
this latter case the priest faces to the cast—or 
almost so—and away from the congregation 
The eastward position 1s supposed to emphasize 
the representative character of the celebrating 
riest, and was on this ground opposed by thc 
uritans—who, howcver, did not interpret 
‘‘ aide” to mean ‘‘end, but altered the position 
of the table so as to make its sidcs north and 
south and its ends cast and west This en 
deavour was defeated, but the dispute remains 
Antiquity, no doubt, 1s on the side of the East 
ward Position, but the nd ba question 18 more 
difficult In the case of Hibbert » Purchas 
(1870) the Court of Arches and the Judicial 
Committce of the Privy Council decided that 
the Eastwaid Position at the Prayer of Ccnse 
cration was ilcgal, but that yudgm« nt has been 
held to havc been given wt personam, wd not 
ze seat, and, though cnforccd by suspension 
against Mr Purchas, has never been acted 
upon by the Bishops, nor has the question bcen 
again raised Ihe present rubric dates from 
1552, that of Idwaid VI s first Prayer Book 
(1549) having been ‘‘the priest standing humbly 
afore the midst of the alta: Avery ancient 
custom not wholly extinct even now, was for 
the holy table to be placed at some distance 
from the east end of the church, with the 
officiating priest on the eastern side of it, facing 
the peopie across it = 1n the coronation service 
of Queen Victoria (1838) the direction ran the 
Queen kneeleth down at the faldstool (in the 
midst of the area over against the altar), and 
the Archbishop standing at the north side of 
the altar, saith this prayer or blessing ovcr 
her” Here “north side” could only mean the 
northern part of the west side [he adoption 
of the Eastward Position 1s every year more 
common, and 1s accompanied by less offence, 
even to those who see no advantage 1n it 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, The, owe 
their origin to the Act 6 and 7 Will IV,c 7 
Incorporated for the purpose of making schemes 
to carry out the recommendations of certain 
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earlier commissions appointed to inquire into 
the endowment of bishopnics, the state of 
cathedral and collegiate churches, the best way 
of providing for the cure of souls, etc The 
Act provides that the two Archbishops, the 
Bishop of London, the Lord Chancellor, Lord 
President, and First Lord of the Treasury for 
the time being, as well as a Secretary of State 
named by the sovereign, with three others 
thcrein named, should of the commission 
A subsequent Act added all the remainin 
bishops in England and Wales, the Chie 
Justice, and others Membership of the Church 
of England has always becn an indispensable 
condition of holding the office A number of 
Acts have from time to time imposed fresh 
duties upon the Commissioners’ By an Act of 
1856 the Church Building Commissioners had 
their powcrs transferred to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners By Acts of 1843, 1844, and 
1856, the Commissioners were empowered to 
form new parishes wherever necessary, and to 
contribute out of the funds under their control 
to the endowment of the livings therein An 
Act of 1850 created a Church Estates Commis- 
sion, Whose mnembers acted as an estates com- 
mittee to the Ecclesiastical Commission as well 
To thc Estates Commissioners were transferred 
all the estates held in trust for the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners, with all powers of manage- 
ment, etc In gencral, it may be said that the 
function of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 1s 
to provide fo1 the adjustment of Church endow- 
mcnts to the wants of the Church Office, 10, 
Whitehall Plice, S W 

Ecclesiastical Courts These are of three 
degrees of jurisdiction Furst there are the 
purely spiritual courts, including the Arch 
deicon s Court, the Bishops Consistory, and 
the Aichbishops Court, seoond, courts of 
mixed spiritual and secular jurisdiction—e¢ 
the Court of Arches and the Court of the Officia 
Principal of York, and, third, courts of purely 
secular constitution—eg, the Judicial Com 
mittee of Privy Council, which 1s the Court of 
Final Appeal in ecclesiasticil causes Pract: 
cally none of these courts now pretends to 
undisputed authoiity Ihe1epoit of the Royal 
Commission on Lcclcsiastical Courts (83), 
while vindicating the historical position of them 
ul, bewuled the confusion into which the 
administiition of ecclesiastical law had fallen, 
and ulged the adoption of various reforms 
Absolute powcr, however, meanwhile rests 
with J oid Penzancc, ‘ Judge of the Provincial 
Courts of Canterbury and Youk,’ under the 
Publi Worship Regulation Act, ’74, and, as 
such, Dean of the Aiches and Master of the 
Faculties (see ARCHFS, CourT ofr) By the 
issue of writs de confumace caprendo eymen 
have been, and may be, imprisoned by defying 
scntences of monition, inhibition, suepenees) or 
deprivation decreed by this court The judg: 
ments of the Judicial Committee may be upheld 
and enforced by any of the High Courts of 
Justice The Archdeacon’s Court 1s a survival, 
and nothing more It 1s a court of first 1n- 
stance, and appeals he to the bishop, but its 
aid 1s seldom invoked That at one time the 
Court was no sinecure 1s proved by the fact 
that the Archdeacon of Cornwall so lately as 
1840 had a particular jurisdiction to grant pro- 
bates of wills —Conmstory Every bishop has 
his Consistory Court held before his Chancellor 
or Commussary, in his cathedral church, or 
other convetnent place in his diocese. In this 
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court are granted faculties for the alteration, 
repair, and renovation of churches. Nothing 
can be added to, or taken from, the ornaments 
of the Ohurch (see ORNAMENTS RUBRIC) with 
out a faculty The Archbishop’s Oourt, dis 
tinguished from the Provin Court, 1s the 
canonical tribunal for the hearing of spiritual 
causes Until the modification of the Court of 
Arches by th. P W R Act, 74, its revival was 
not demanded It 1s specially prominent just 
now because the highest secular courts have 
decided that the Archbishop of Canterbury has 
wer to try 3n person the Bishop of Lincoln 
Dr. King), who 1s charged with practising and 
countenancing ilegalities of mtualand doctrine 
ieee ORNAMENTS RuBRIc, and R1iTUALISM ) 
Penzance’s Court, or the old Court of Arches 
modified as stated, unites the powers of the jus 
canmonicum with new powers conceded by the 
Church Discipline Act, '41, and the similar 
statute of ’74, exercising authority in both 
Provinces Lastly, the Judicial Committce of 
Privy Council, aS 1epresenting the Royal 
Supiemacy, 1s the absolute though not the 
canonical court of final appeal Its judgments 
have been much criticised, and it has becn 
accused of basing its decisions upon State policy, 
and notupon law When aclcigyman had ad 
ministered water to communicants, there being no 
wine available, he was admonished by the Dean 
of Arches (Bcddoe v Hawkes, Feb ’88) not 
to repcat the offence. Thc correct course, the 
Court held, would have been to have made a 
shoit statement or dismisscd the congiegation 
Ecclesiastical Law, Cases in 88 The 
night of the patron of 1 Welsh living to ap ont 
an incumbent unacquunted with the Welsh 
language was raiscd in the case of the Marquess 
of Abergavenny the re of Llandaff (Queen 5 
Bench Division, Feb ) he bishop had 1e 
fused to institutc, under the Act 1 and 2Vict, 
c 106, sec m4, and the court gave judg 
ment in his tavour In the case of Atkin « 
Bedding (Bloomsbury County Court, May), a 
parishioner questioncd the right of the church 
waiden to remove her fioma free seat It was 
held that a churchwarden had power to ‘‘ place 
and displace at vere providing he did not 
act capriciously JTheeffcctof the City of London 
Parochial Charities Act 1883, as inter preted by 
Mr Justice Kay in the mattc: of 8t Stephen’s, 
Coleman Street, and of St Mary’s, Aldermanbury, 
1s to transfcr a considcrable amount of ecclesi 
astical pat-onage in the City of 1 ondon from 
the parishioncrs, 1n whom it has tor centuries 
been vested, into the hands of the Ecclesiast: 
cal Commissionc:s It was laid down that an 
advowson was a charity falling within the law 
relating to charitable trusts Alleged ritualis 
tic practices have formcd the subject of one or 
two important suits IJhe Bishop of London 
having vetoed a representation made to him 
under the Public Worship Act with reference to 
the new reredos at St Pauls, application was 
made July) for a mandamus to compel the 
Bishop to allow the case to go forward In the 
result the Court of Queens Bench granted a 
rule The allegation 1s that a crucifix and an 
image of the Virgin, forming part of the 
reredos, are calculated to piomote superst: 
tion and idolatrous woiship, and are unlaw 
fol In the case of and others (Privy 
Council, August), the Arohbishop of Canterbury 
had refused to cite the Bishop of Lincoln for 
alleged ritualistic practices e court, which 
included several prelates who acted as ecclesi- 
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astical assessors, decided to advise Her 
Majesty to remit the case to the Archbishop to 
be dealt with according to law. 

“‘Echo, The” (an evening paper, established 
December 1868, price 4d) Its principles are 
Liberal The Leho gives daily, in a condensed 
form, the chief aa latest news of the day, 
foreign, home, and commercial, of which it 
treatsinanindependent manner Several new 
features have iccently been introduced in The 
Echo, special promincnce bang given to topics 
of sovial intercst Office, 22, Catherine Street, 
Strand, WC 

Eclipse Stakes of £10,000. See Turr 

Ecuador A republic of equatorial South 
Amelica, governed by a President, with the 
assistance of a Congress composed of a Senate 
representing the provinces, and a Chamber of 
Deputies, the people Area 248,370 sq miles; 
0p —_—1,004,651 Capital Quito, pop 70,000 

venue (18856) about £339,000, expenditure 
about £444,000, debt £3,704,680 The foreign 
commerce 154 largcly with the United Kingdom, 
and centies in Guayaquil Exports, cocoa, 
indiarubber, hides, coffce, ivory Army about 
1,600 men Ihe history of Ecuador since 1870 
presents few fcatures of importance, beyond 
the civil wars and pronunciamentos, almost 
normal inthe district Railway extension 18 in 


progress In 88 (March) Seftor Antonio Flores 
was electcd President For Ministry, etc , see 
DIPLOMATIC 


‘‘Edinburgh Review” the well-known 
quaiteily review (6s), was founded 1802, its 
first cditor being FI Jcfitcy, afterwards Lord 
Jeffre Ihe name of Sidney Smith was asso 
ciited with the Arcuct, as also that of Lord 
Broughim, lord Macaulay, and othcr distin 
pussied menin Lnplish hterature The Review 
as been cditcd by Maivcy Napier, Sir George 
Cornwall lewis, and the present Editor (since 
55), Henry Reeve, C B 


Edinburgh University: founded 1582, has 
since become onc of the chicf medical centres in 
the world Of 3,000 studcnts by far the greater 
number belong to the faculty of medicine 
Principal, S11 William Muir, KCS1, Lord 
Reotor, the Maryuis of Lothian (appointed 
88) Conjointly with St Andrews it sends a 
representative to Parliaincnt, prcsent member 
M: Stormonth Dalin ts Degrees are — 
MA (hood black silk lincd with white silk), 
BD (A black silk Iincd with purple silk, 
bordered with white fur, DD (4 black cloth 
lined with purple sk, LLB (# black silk 
lined with blue silk, bordcred with white nk ; 
LLD (# black cloth lined with blue silk), 
MB,CM. (A black silk lined with crimson 
silk, bordcred with white fur), MD (A black 
cloth with appcnded cape, lincd and faced with 
crimson silk), BSc (# black silk lined with 
icen silk, bo:dered with white fur), D&8o (& 
Black cloth lined with grecn silk Also grants 
degiecs in engineering public health, mental 
science, and philology Connected with 1t1s the 
Edinburgh Association for the University Education 
of Women, which prepares candidates for the 
Univ Pass Certificate Examinations, the 
equivalent of the M A examinations for males 
E U _ has recently developed a scheme of 
University Extension, Alumni (some),SirWilliam 
Hamilton, are Hume, Nasmyth, the 
engineer, Sir alte: Scott, Mungo Park, 
ames Mill, Owen, the anatomist, Sir C 

yville Thomson, scientific chief of the 
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Challenger expedition; Dugald Stewart, Lord 
Brougham, and R Louis Stevenson (9 2 ), the 
novelist. 

Education The educational system of the 
United Mingdom 18 a complex arrangement, 
the nature of which can only be understood by 
a reference to the history of 1ts development in 
its various aspects In its technical aspect the 
subject will found tieated in a separate 
art oe isec TECHNICAL EpucaTion) It remains 
for us here to deal with it 1n its three aspects— 
Pureake One and higher education (1) 

Y, OR MENTARY EDUOATION — 
The history of the movcmcnt which led to the 
adoption of the present educational law, as 


educational put poses was made, the education | 
of the country was Ieft entirely to private! 
individuals and the religious bodies, and 1t was | 
not until 39 that Parliament exercised direct . 
control over the administration of the funds 
periodically voted for education Early in the. 
century a great impetus was given to the 
popular demand fo1 instruction by various 
voluntary associations—the chief of which were 
the British and Foreign School Society, founded 
Brough the efforts of Joseph Lancaster, sup 
Re by the Society ot Friends and the 
onconformist bodics, and the National Sooiety 
for Promoting the Education of the Poor, founded 
in’11, chicfly through the influcnce of Lancaste: s 
rival, Dr. Bell The first giant of £20,000 voted 
by Parliamcnt, 1n ’32, was towards the building 
of schools in connection with one o1 other of 
these sovietics A building giant of the same 
amount was made annually until 39, when the 
vote was increased to £30,000, and a committee 
of the Privy Council (The Committee of Council on 
Education), was appointed to administcrit = In 
"46 a new departure was made by Brantiny sub- 
sidies in augmentation of teawhers salaries 
In the same yea: the Queen’s Scholarships, for 
enabling pupil tcachers to attend training 
colleges, which arc also aided by Government 
grants, weie instituted In 53 the capitation 
gant was instituted In 58 the Duke of 
ewoastle's Commission was appointed, to in- 
uire into the whole system of education in 
gland and Wales It was reported that the 
interference of the State had becn bencfiuial, 
that the eupP’y of efficient schools was 
inadequate, that only one in cight of the 
population attended any school, and of these 
only one fourth, consisting of childien of the 
upper classes, were efficiently instructed 
rained teachers were found to be superior 
to other teachers, and the Committee recom 
mended that examinations should be conducted 
im every school where grants were to be 
paid, and that these grants should be appor 
tioned upon the examination of individual 
children—1 ¢, on the principle of payment by 
results, Dhis system 1s peculiar to this country 
and is now condemned by mary educational 
authorities. The Newcastle Commission was 
also the ent of the Revised Code, drawn up 
by Mr. Kobert Lowe (now Loid Sherbrooke) in 
62. Under the Revised Code direct payments of 
Government grants to teachers were abolished 
and ] managers, or committees of unpaid 
representatives were appointed, and power 
‘was given to them, to select certified teachers 
and to pay to them the grant earned. The Code 
has undergone subsequent revisions, and that 
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now in force 1s known as the Mundella Code, it 
is a schedule of all the elementary education 
Acts, which together constitute the elementary 
education law. In’zo the sum voted by Parlia- 
ment for educational purposes had reached 
4840,000 The extension of the Parliamentary 
franchise to the working classes had, however 
created the demand foi the education of all 
children of school age, and at that time only a 
small portion of them were unde: instruction 
Ihe celebrated Elementary Education Act qe ) 
introduced by the late Mr W E Forster on Feb. 
17th, ’70, and adopted on Aug oth of the same 
year, was the result of this popular demand 
he Act provided that the whole of the country. 
should be aivided into school districts, 
Metropolis forming one itself, the boroughs 
another set, and the ruial parishes the rest. 
Under the Act sufficient school accommodation 
was to be found in every district tor all the 
resident children School Boards (7 uv) were 
established under this Act The Act was 


' further amended 1n 73, 1n 76, when compul 


education was adoptcd and school attendance 
committees (7 v) were appointed, and in ‘80, 
when children were required to pass a certain 
standard beforc they could go to work, and a 
school authority was cve1ywhere appointed to 
enforce attendance Notwithstanding this pro- 
vision, however, the law relating to compulsion 
has failcd in operation, owing to the refusal of 
many magistrates toconvict parentsfornon com- 
phance with it In 86a Royal Commission was 
appointed to inquire into the working of these 
Acts The Commission consisted of the follow- 
ing members Loid Cioss, chainman, Cardinal 
Manning, the Dukc of Norfolk, Lord Harrowby 

lord Beauchamp, the Bishop of London, Lor 


Norton, Sir Fianas Sandiord, Mi: Lyulph 
Stanley, Si John Lubbock, Sir Bernhard 
Samuelson, Rev Dr Rigg, Dr Dale, Canon 
Gregory, Canon Smith, Rcv 1 D, C Morse, 
Mr C H_ Aldeison, M1 Jj G_ Jalbot, Mr, 
S Buxton, M1 I E Helle, Mi Rathbone, 
the late Mr H Richard, Mr Geoige Shipton, 


Mr Mundella, and Mr B Molloy (who subse- 
uently retired) The Commission published 
their report in ’88 It consists of nine parts, and 
1s one of the most voluminous documcnts ever 
issued Amongst its numerous recommenda- 
tions 1s one whichhas provoked great opposition, 
on the ground that it 1s an attempt to upset the 
compromise on the subject of religious 1n- 
struction agreed toin’7o This recommendation 
1s that assistance from the rates should be given 
to voluntary or denominational) schools This 
repoit was signed only by a majority of the 
Commissioners A munority report, protesting 
against this proposal, and objecting to other 
recommendations of the majority, was signed 
b er enn Lubbock, Sir B Samuelson, Dr. 
ale, Mt Lyulph eat Mr He Richard, 
Mr G Shi ton, M: Heller, and Mr 5S Buxton. 
In Scotland an excellent system of elementary 
education was adopted long before the passing 
of the Scottish Elementary Education in '72, 
Just as in Gei many the intellectual impulse was 
given by Luther, so in Scotland education was 
orn of the reforming energy of John Knox In 
1696 a law was passed establishing a school in 
every penn of Scotland The 
from the Church of Scotland 1n *43, which led to 
the establishment of the Free Church, effected 
the break-down of the parochial school i pa 
8 ale 


great secession 


Ihe Free Church schools were set up 
side with the schools of the Establishment, 
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the division of interests and the means of sup- | 
port was not conducive to educational efficiency, 
ence, two years after the adoption of Mr, 
Forster’s Act in England and Wales the Scotch 
Education Act was passed, establishing a School 
Board in every Scottish parish, and giving it 
the control of all parochial schools, not only 
elementary schools, but also the academies 
and high schools, and empowering 1t to erect 
and maintain new schools, according to the 
needs of the population Grants are given to 
all schools under school boards, except those 
defined as “‘highclass public schools The 
Scotch Education Act 1s administered by a 
Committee of the Privy Council, called the 
Scotch Education Department The Scotch Code 
differs from that of Fngland and Wales, 1n that 
it provides foi the teaching of more advanced 
subjects, and differently defines the term 
‘training college,” In Scotland miny of the 
training colleyes aire “non resident,’ but in 
England and Wales they are all § rcsident 
In Ireland national cducation 18 under the 
control of the Commissioners of National Educa- 
tion in Ireland, consisting of twenty members, 
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m OO 
of whom ten are Protestant and tcn Roman oe = ek Hy 2 
Catholic The Commissioners, who are 1p pd | o 4» -w © HH O 
pointed by the Lord Lieutcnant, admuinistcr 3% Be tay stan ACh, ois 
the Government Grants which aic made to ss a Sl 28 2 2 # S 
Vested Schools, maintained as National Schools, 2 o coe f © gle 
directly by the Commissioncis or by trustces , o a) Ht 2 |8 
Non ves Schools, belonging to privite ind) Pa 
viduals, but under the contiol of pitions or 3 OO es oe 
managers, Model Schools, in which youn aq 5 o 8 2 Hh O]|@ 
people are tramed as tcachers, Agnicultur a By = " : 3 a 
ational Schools, certain Technical Schools, in og se § & m 8 
which instruction 1s given im embroidery, 23 \ % =F = S t 
Convent and Monastery Schools (\cstcd and " go = 8 Biz 
Non vested), and Workhouse National Schools = 
The Commissioners have tiamed regulations enna nee cee Oo 
for withdrawing any child from religious in a ~ fe 02 0 Ole 
struction of which its parents or guardians do LE i dae eS. eles 
not approve Statstics—On Aug 315t, 87, g ” 
the datc to which the last rctuin (published in 92 ec 2 Db mM 4 & 
Sept 88) 1s made up, theirc were in England 3k Yy 2 ‘3 a om | & 
and Wales 19,154 clementat y schools inspected, > ee AR. OR oH a 
with accommodation for 5,278,99. scholais o -n 
The average daily attendance was 3,527,381 See ae eee oe ee 
The Government vrant amounted to 43,071,547, | %s ha oa 
or 175 sd per scholar in average attendance rn | o 
This shows an incicase over the amount 2 i 
granted in the year previous An idea of the on: | 3 8 
progress that has been made in the provision Sea S2 < 
of elementary education since 70 may be a Or x 
formed from the fact that in that ycar accom: ah | ca ee, 
modation wa» only provided for 8 75 per cent 
of the population, whercas 1n 87 the perccntage ee es 2 m7 mM w OO 
was 1869 Sincc the adoption of the first Educa | iS. “be Rec a 
tion Act,1n 70, the elementary education of the | uv = 
country has been conducted by two powerful £ ~ 2 2Bese B 
orpanisations—the one consisting of the School a“ YA HO H 
Boards, under the direct control of the rate g oe} a 5 6] 
ayers, the other of the Voluntary Schools of the mt ot 


rch of England and various other religious 
denominations These schools, though eaining 
the Government capitation grant, are not under 
the control of the ratepayer® The cost of 
education per head steadily increased after 
the passing of the first Education Act In 
9x the cost per head was £1 7s 5d, 1n 8r it 
was £1 16s 10}d , and in 85 1t was £1 198 19d 
e also ScHOGL BOARD FOR LONDON and 
cot Boarps The amount raised during 
the year for purposes of public elementary 
education will be seen from the following 
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In for which the last returns are 
made up to Sept 30th, 87, there were at that 
date 3,111 schools inspected, furnishing accom- 
modation for 677,984 scholars, of whom 491,735 
were in average daily attendance’ Lhe parlia 
mentary grantfamounted to £455,924, or 185 64d 
perhead InIrelandinthesame year thenumber 
of achools inspected was 8,028, providing accom 
modation for 734,381 scholars, with an aveane 

attendance of 497,923 —SECGNDARY EDUC 
TION. In Bootland secondary 01 intermediate 
education 1s, as we have sccn, to a great extent 
under the control of school boaids, and in 
Ireland certain inadequate provision for it has 
been made bythe Government ut in England 
and Wales sccondary cducation 1s entuely in 
the hands of trustces of endowments, com 
panies, and private individuals Jn Scotland 
&@ great step towirds systc matising sccondary 
education was taken in Jan 8f, when the 
Scotch Educatson Department instituted exami 
nations fo: Leav Certificates in the higher 
class schools, the head mastcs ¢1 rectors of 
which willingly co opuatced in promoting the 
success of this innovation In J] n,lind wind 
Wales, though the state his at present caret 
cised no diuect contro] over Secondury cduca 
tion, it has imstituted scveral inquirics into its 
condition, presumably with the view to future 
legislation on the subject In 61 a Royal Com 
on, under the chaumiunship of the Lul ot 
Clarendon, was appointed to inquire intey the 

condition of ‘‘ce1tain pubbe schools in J ng] ind 
These public schools were ning —v1z, J] ton 
Winchestcr, Westminster, Charterhouse, St 
Pauls, Meichant Laylois, Harrow, Ruyby, and 
Shicwsbury (Seeundc then several hcadings ) 
In ’64 anothe: Royal Commission was appointed, 
under the sage igatean of Lord Liunton, to 
inquire into the condition of all schools 
other than those receiving the parlian cnt uy 
grant and the ninegreat publu schools uready 
referred to Thc Oommussioners divided thc 
they examined into (1) Endowcd (,12m 

mar schools), (2) Privatc, and (8) Proprictary 
They reported that reform must begin with 
the endowed schools, and drcw up a scries of 
recommendations which Icd to the adoption of 
the Endowed Schools Act of This Act 1s 
administered by the Charity Commissioners 
Ihe inquiry of the Commission was ulso espe 
cially mteresting on account of the evidemc 
they took on the secondary education of girls 
Their report gave great stimulus to the move 
ment for promoting this objcct, and its publi 
cation was followed by the formation of ‘‘ The 
National Union for op papi the Education of 
Women,” of which the leading spits were the 
Princess Louise, Mrs William Giey, and Miss 
Shirreff It was unde: the auspices of this 
Assouation that the Gurls Public Day Schools 
Gompany was established In Wales the state 
of secondary education formed the subject of 
a ntal Committee of Inquiry, under the 
chairmanship of Lord Aberdare in ’80 With 
regard to secondary schools the committee 
recommended (1) I hat existing endowed schools 
should be made efficient and suitable (8) lhat 
in the reorganisation of endowments, (a) all 
schools should be made unsectaiian, (6) the 
governing bodies should be to a large extent 
pecper! chosen, (¢) schools should be adapted 
ocal requirements. (8) Where there weie 
no endowments available, schools should be 
provided from other funds. A bill framed on 
the lincs of these recommendations was intro- 
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duced into Parliament last session —HIG!___ 
EDUCATION 1s comprehended m the work of 
the Universities and Colleges of University 
rank (See Universities and Provincial Colle~-~ 
under then sevcial headings, and forthe H1 
Education of Women see ed *°7) At the close 
of the year ’°88 an important controversy arose 
on the subject of competitive examinations, 
suggested by a protest signed by a large numbe1 
of MP s and well known educationists, pub- 
lished in the Nunetecnth Century (Nov ) his 
article produced a rejoinder in the Un:uversal 
Revie c (Dec) Important Conferences on Cduca 
tion were held in November by the supporters 
and iy Bon chee of State and Voluntary Cduca- 
tion ee also for clcincntary education “ An- 
nuil Report of the Committee of Council on 
1 duc ttion (scnerally 1ssucd in August), Eyre 
and Spottiswoode , for hizher education the 
calendus of the vuious Univcrsitics (issued 
annually), and for the subject gencrally the 
Ciclopadia of Iducation (caitor, A T Flet 
chet) andthe tollowing cdiucation ud yournals — 
The ye of Lducation (cditor, F sStoir), 
The Lducational Linves (cditer, Di Wormcll), 
th Prete Schoolinastes (editor, E Marck- 
wick) (monthly) The Schoolmasta, Lhe 
Schochitstiss The school Guardian, The 
Sehocd Board Chrontcle (editor, R Gowing), 
and Lhe Leachars fied (weekly) 


Education, Commercial Scc CoMMFRCIAL 
Tpucarion 

Education Commission ‘Sec Epuc iTIoN 

Education Department 1s a committee of 
the Privy Council, m which arc included the 
President of the Council and the Vice President 
for cducition, rssistcd by 1a Jarge permanent 
staff The gicatcr shuc of ministenal work 
falls upon the vice president, who 1s 1espon 
sible to the HIouse of Commons [The Depart 
ment distributes the lairliimentary grant, 
fiamcs the code, appoints a staff of inspectors 
by whom schools in 1¢ceipt of the grant ale 
visited and the scholars examined, and training 
schools for teachers alc inspected, it sanctions 
the bolrowing of loans by School Boards on 
the security of the 11utes, and may grant pro 
vision olders for the compulsol y acquisition 
of land for school sites Counoil office, White 
hall, SW = (Scce IT pucation, LLFMENTARY 
Tpucarton Ac1s ScHoor A1TFNDANCE Com 
MITIELS, ete) Ihcic 19a scparate Dc partment 
ate ollind Office, Dovat Hause, hitehall, 


t <A state, nominally dependent on 
Turkcy, consisting of the Nile Delta and the 
valley of the Nile as fa south as Wady Ifalfa 
(21° so N), under the rule of Mohammed 
Thewhh, sixth of the dynasty founded by 
Mohammed Aly, his ae grandfather The 
first fou: rulcis borethe title of Vah or Viceroy, 
but in 66, Ismail, then 1uler, recetved fiom 
the Sultan the titlc of Khedive or king, and the 
succession was made diiect from fathe1 to son, 
instead of descending in accordance with the 
original trcaty to the eldest male of the family 
of Mohammed Aly In 73 the nght of con- 
cluding commercial treaties with foreign powers, 
of issuing peasy. and of maintaining an army, 
was alsoconceded Areaof Lgypt 394,240 sq. m. 
Quitivable area, 5,143,000 acres op. (1882), 
6,806,38: Prin ucts, cotton, sugar, 
andcereals (For from 188: to 88, see 


editions of 86, ’87, ’88.) ing ‘68 the Bzstish 
Army of Qcoupation has been reduced to hittle 
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over 3,000 men, under the command of Major 
General Dormer, garnsoned at Cairo and 
Alexandria The vacancy caused by the death, 
early in the year, of Mr Justice Wallis, was 
supplied by the appointment of Mr Lionel 
Sandars, as Britich Judge of the International 
Courts Sir Wm Marriott Judge Advocite 
General, went on a Mission to [I gypt, and 
succeeded 1n making 1n arrangement be 
tween the ex Khedive and the IEgvptian 
Government (see 1 G\PTIAN FINANCI) Prince 
Hassan, brother of the Khedive died at 
Constantinople and was buiied with much 
pomp inAlexindria Baron Richtofen (German 
member of the Caisse de lt Dette Publique) 
and Mr Hewitt Moxley (secretary to Su I 

Vincent) weic sent to Europe on 1 special mis 
gion to arrange 1 conversion loan (sce TGY! TIAN 
FINANCE) The Derwishes supporting the 
eee: to the Mahdi (Khalita Abdalla) 
harassed the Fgyptinn frontier at Wady Falfa 
but the 1 gyptiin troops there commandcd by 
Enghsh officers stucceedcd in holding the 
position without diffiulty Mr Allen of the 
Anti Slavery Sovucty was received pers nally 
bv the Khedive, and assured of is Highness 
personal interest inthe Socity Ictters were 
received fiom Lupton Pasha in i nylish prisonct 


of the Khalifa Abdalla dated Omdurmin 
Nov 87 Latc: rumours wanting, confirma 
tion «assert that he 15 sine dead The 


International Sourt of Appeal at Alcxindria give 
an important decision i¢efusing to recognise 
the vilidity of socalled Gordon Bonds’ on 
the techmcil ground thit Gordon had no 
authority to 1ssuc paper money And further 
that there w1s no proot 1s to how the sud 
bonds came into the possesion of the holders 
the Ire isury 1t Khart>um having been s1 ked 
and the printing stone and Gordon 5 seals being 
in the possession of the enemy _ The relations 
between the Prcemicr Nubar Pasha «ind his 
English advisers had not Iitterly becn so 
cordial as was to be dcsircd but matters had 
not come to «<n open ruptuic when in June the 
Khedive at Alexandrii took tdvantige of the 
absencc in Cairo of Sir F Baring and abruptly 
dismissed Nubar Pasha (gz ) without consult 
ing HM ss representative and ippornted 
Riaz Pasha (77) in his place Considering 
British responsibilitics in I gypt the Khcdive 
would have perhips shown better taste in con 
sulting Sir Evelyn Baring—who however, 
deemed it rdvisal Ie to uceptthe fait accompli 
and the British Governmcnt continues to iffoid 
its support to the New Ministry (see DFO 
MATIC), Which howcver was somewhat modified 
on Sir Evelyns representations The Riaz 
Ministry though comprising some ietrogi1de 
members, 15 doing better than was expected 
One unsatisfactory meisure they havc taken 
will, however probably have a bad effect 
Yacoub Pasha Artin (7 2 ) who has been the life 
ofthe Education Department has been removed 
from the Ministry of Public Instruction, and 
appointed Egyptian Administrator of the Raul 
ways, in place of Agopian Pasha who died 
suddenly During the year considerable pro 
ss has been made with the repair of the 
Barrage, under the superintendence of Sir Colin 
Scott Moncrieff A concession has been given 
for cheery 4 the Aboukir Lake, but the 
Government have refused to allow the con 
cessionaire to cede his concession at a large 
eer to an Enghsh company The project of 
rofessor Cope Whitehouse to turn the site of 
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Lake Moris into a reservoir has been con- 
sidered, but deemed too expensive to be 
undertaken by Government e cotton 
for the season 88 89 was until recently ex 
ted to be the largest yet known, but un- 

avourable weather has damaged pods, and crop 
will be below average The very low level 
of the Nile in the summcr 18 hkely to throw out 
of cultivation, for 89 300,000 acres of grain 

owing lands To1emedy the evil effects of 
ow Niles, 1t has been proposed by the Public 
Works Department to spend £4 381,000 In irriga 
tion works spread over three years The news 
from the Soudan seems to imply a waning 
inthe power of the Khalifa Abdalla, but the 
sensational news of the year from this quarter 
has been the alleged appearance of a ‘White 
Pasha in the Bahr el-Gazelle province 
Ihat there 15 some toundation for the re- 
port and that it causes alarm in Kha:toum 
Seems certam Whil Zuber Pasha and 
others beheve the White Pasha to be Emin 
Pishi (Dr Schnitzler) (77) some are of 
opimon that he 15 more probably Stanley, or 

asuti- 1 heutenant of F mins he first idea 
secms most probable but there are a few 
who attach no valuc to the report In the 
Eastern Soudan the Governor Genel, Colonel 
Kitchener wounded last year has been 
temprrarily replaced by Colonels Shakespeare 
and Rundle and finally Colonel Holled Smith 
his bcen definitely appointed tothe post while 
€ plonel Kitchene: becomes Adjutant General 
of ] gyptiun Aimy Thc rebels under the ever 
surviving Osman Digna have caused consider 
ible annoyance and in Novembet were shelling 
Suikim and thicatening 1ts wate: supply = It 
has been decided to increase the Teyptian arm 
tor the defence of this port and of Wady Halfa 
by2180men Ihe Lgyptian Government pro 
posed refusing to continue the payment of 
trib ite to Turkey for Massowah, held by the 
Italians and Zeyla held by the British, but 
under advice from the Inghsh Foreign Office 
they hive not raised the question * Unde: date 
Nov 28th it wis stited that the 1 soo rebels 
continued entrenched, with firing at intervals 
There were no news of the Whitc Pasha Lord 
R Churchill Dec 4th, moved the adjournment 
cf the Iicuse to discuss the despatch of a 
Iritish bittalion to Suakim See I GYPIrIAN 
Financk BArtnc NuBar, Riaz, ete For 
Ministry sec D111 OMATIC 

Egypt Exploration Fund, The founded 
(1883) under the presidency of the late Sur 
Erasmus Wilson (d 1884), for the purpose of 
historical investigation in Lgypt, conducted in 
a scientific manner, with the object of solving 
some of the many important questions that 
await the result of excavation Special atten- 
tion has been directed to all that can bear 
on the history of the sojourn and exodus of 
the Isiaelites, and the early sources of Greek 
aut} The work 15 conducted on the principle 
of careful examination of all details and 
preservation of the objects found These 
objects are of great interest in illustrating 
comparative art by the influences of Egyphan, 
Greek, and Syrian styles on one another, the 
technical processes of metal work, metrolo 
and the ceramic arts The antiquities foun 
after the claims of the National Museum at 
have been satisfied, are divided between the 
British Museum, the Boston Museum Qu SA), 
and various local museums in England and the 
Colonies The distnbution depends mainly on 
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the amount of local support winch has been 
contributed by the several districts represented 
by the museums Annual volumes aie pub 
lished, giving the results of each season s work, 
with maps and plates In February ’88 M 
Naville, again assisted by Mr F Plewellya 
Griffith and Count d’Hulst, as well as by the 
Rey W MacGregor, resumed work at Tell 
Basta, on the site of the famous temple of Bast 
m the city of Bubashs, They continued, with 
no jess fortunate results, that excavation of the 
magnificent red granite structure (Herodotus, 
Bk II, chap 138) which 1n 87 brought its vast 
ruins to light, and, among the wrecks of the 
Hypostyle Frail and the Hall of Osorkon I, 
found mnnumerable monuments of the VI, XII, 
Il, and XXIII dynasties Jhese consist 
mainly of bas relief sculptures, portiait statues 
of all sizes, from miniature to colossal, and a 
multitude of beautiful lotus and hathos headed 
columns of vaiious periods These valuable 
spoils are chiefly divided between the Boulak 
and British Museums and the Museum of line 
Arts at Boston, USA The most striking dis 
coveries of the season :elatc to the mysterious 
Hyks6s rulers who dominated Fgypt for 500 
ears Bubastis provcs to have been a gieat 
ks6s settlement, and there were found two 
colossal blaek te statues of that unmistiak 
able type which is as rare in Cgyptian art as 
ita presence 18 suggestive of some of the most 
deeply interesting and important racial and 
historic problems Jhe heads presumybly 
represent A , the last king of the Hyksos 
riod But, in addition to these, were found 

n the hypo hall of the temple the lower 
part ofa th dynasty statue, its feet on the 
nine bows, and on its throne the caitouches of 
a hitherto unknown king, whose name may be 
read as Re-1an, 01 perhapsas Kaian Accord 
ing to Arab tradition the Pharaoh under whom 
Gl served as primc mimster was named 
yyan ibn al Walid, and this statue has been 
conjecturally identified as one of that king 
The question 1s yet under discussion, and 
awaits solution e latest work published by 
the t Exploration Fk und contains the second 


pert of ‘Tanis,’ as well as Mr  Petries 
emou on Nebesheh (Am), and on Defenneh 
Tahpanhes) The second volume of ‘Nau 


ratis,” and the third edition of M Navilles 
“Pythony,” are in preparation The .— 
the Egypt Exploration Fund are at 17, Oxford 
Mansion, Oxford Circus, W  Premdent, Sir 
ohn Fowler, KC MG , Sec, H Gosselin, 
. Bec, Miss Ameha B wards, LLD, 
LHD, etc , Westbury on Trym, Bristol 

ce, Commerce, etc, (The 

figures given throughout are Egyptian pounds, 
worth 20s 6d) e closed accounts for the 
year ‘87 show receipts 9,616,358, expenses 
goo, surplus 408,458 , but a change in the 

_.. 404 of keeping the accounts causes a diffe: 
ence af 340,000, 80 that the actual surplus 1s 
only 68,458 In addition to this, 286,545 have 
been spent out of the International Loan fo: ex 
ceptional expenses connected with the Soudan 
public works The Budget estimates ior 
vagesiitecs current arpa aks revenue 9,600,000 
»§76,000, showing a s 0 
24,000; but % ssems doubtful whether these 
estimates can be realised, and it will require 
, paiteron yi equalise revenue and expenditure 
¢ total debt of , On 3rst ber, '87, 


a” 


‘wes as follows — 
prtelloged = d 


22,296,800, 
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$519901250) Domaines Loan 6,909,860, Daira 


8,639,480 —Total, 103,028,000 e 
on this debt for 68 18 4,365,579 Ihe 
lof goods for ‘87 were showing 


11,251,35 

an excess over 86 of 756,483 *the imports 
of goods for the same year were 8,133,007, 
showing an excess of 285,997 over ‘8 In 
specie the imports were 3,066,740, and the 
exports 1,898,062 Of the total commerce over 
60 per cent 1s with Great Britain The 
pects for Cgyptian finance are fanly encourag- 
Ing without being brilliant It has been proved 
that unde: British surveillance the resources 
of Fgypt are sufficient, without excessive 
burden to the fellah, to pay the interest on 
the large debt, and to cover the expenses of 
administration in normal years It is equally 
proved, however, thit this 1s only possible b 
strict economy, and even in normal years wit 
reat difficulty, while a single bad year upsets 
the balance As Egypt isa purely agricultural 
country, whose feitility depends on the Nile, 
and as that 11ver 15 evel capiicious, it 18 obvious 
that the financial position has always a large 
element of uncertainty in 1t The Jow Nile of 
88 will ceitainly cause 1 falling off in Treasury 
receipts for 89, and it will require all the in- 
genuity of Sir Ldgi Vincent to balance the 
accounts for that ycir, the more especially as 
the funds reserved trom the International Loan 
for extr ordinary Soudan expenditure are prac- 
tically ¢ shavuste lhe unfavourable features 1n 
the outlook of Egyptian finance are (1) the 
Soudan, which will piobably necessitate an 
increascd Army charge, (2) The exorbitant 
amount of thc ek bea hist, (8) The low Nile 
of this year The favourable features are (1) the 
increased cheapness of money, which may ren 
der possible conversion of the debt at a reduced 
1ate of interest (2) The Marriott arrange- 
ment, whereby Ismail Pasha commutes his 
large yculy pension into land, the cultivation 
of which 1s a loss to the Government, (8) The 
public works of Scott Moncreiff, which will 
gradually bring a larger area under cultivation 


lk gyptian Government will be relieved of the 
ply ment of £200,000 annually to the British 
oveinments upon the Suez Canal shares See 
Loeyit, BARING, VINCENT 
Egyptology, '88, The lh productions of 
the year have been as numerous as they have 
bccn interesting and important KH . WN, 
Groff has becn issuing his Etude sur le Papyrus 
d Orbiney, the text in leroglyphics, with trans- 
lation and glossary, of the "Story of the Two 
Brothers , Ch E Moldenke has published 
at New York an Enghsh Version of the ‘‘ Tale of 


a t heiag te o a Fay Tale of ar 
g the rbin a tio 
Characters in the British masa Prof senor 


Amelineau has edited ‘' Monuments 
& 1 Histouwe de 1 te Ohrétienne aux IV¢ et 
V' Sideles,” being the fourth volume of ‘' Mé- 
moires pubhés par les Membres de la Mismon 
ogique gaise au Care, a former 
volume of which series, edited by M Maspero, 
contains long and important funeral texts from 
the tombs of Memphis and of Thebes. Almost 
coincident with the contribution of Profeasor 
élineau to the history of gl Christian 
monuments 1n pt, has been the issue of 
another work of the same series, the whele of 
which 1s in process of production under the 
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auspices of the Misustere de 
publique The work 1s a magnificent one, and 
18 edited by M. Eugéne » title ‘Les 
Hypogées ux de Thébes,’ in which are 
reproduced, by means of vivid illustrations, 
the pictures and inscriptions that occur in the 
tomb of Seti I , amonarch of the XIXth dynasty 
It 1s mtended that a part still to come of this 
beautiful production shall contain the pictures 
and inscriptions on other of the royal tombs at 
Thebes Naville his written on Goshen and 
other topics in connection with the Fgypt 
Exploration Fund (q v ), and Dr Willem Pleyte, 
the author of ‘‘ Etudes Egyptologiques, and a 
translator, with acommentary of some Ohapitres 
supplementaires of the Per-m Hru or Livre des 
Morts, has, by the publication of his brochure 
on the ‘‘ Oracle of on, elicited from M EL 
Révillout, by way at once of ieply and in 
extension of the subject, a ‘‘ Letter upon Nubian 
les Amongst the woiks in philology 
may be mentioned Mr Le Page Renouf s ‘‘ Pro- 
nominal Forms in Egyptian, and the monu 
menta! production of Signor Simeone Levi, who 
has at Jength biought out the sixth and final 
volume of his “ Vocabolario geraglifioo copto 
ebraico, an autoyraphed work published at 
Turin— the wutogiaphy in question possessing 
the advantage of allowing the rcady production 
of the most extraordinary signs which might 
otherwise necessitite the casting of special 
type The fist volume of the new series of 
the ‘sRecords of the Past, which, as well a: 
the second volume, was announced 1n our last 
edition (sce ASS\YRIOLOG:, ed —. as about 
soon to appear, 15 on the eve of production 
Dr Max Muller, of add 4 who 1n December 
87 published his work on the ‘* Supposed Name 
of Judah in the List of Shosheng’ has since 
pubhshed his ‘‘ Contribution to the Exodus Geo- 
graphy ’(sce June 2voccedinys of the Society 
of Biblical Archtology) He considers ‘‘ that 
the tian influences upon the Canaanitish 
and afterwuds the Hebrew dichonary (apart 
from ptimitive conncctions of the African and 
Semitic Janguages) arc much stronger than 
15 commonly supposcd The subjcct of the 
‘‘ Book of the Dead 15 one winch excludes the 
idea of finality No sooner has the result of 
the splendid ind piticnt labour of M Edouard 
Naville been given to the learned world 1n an 
‘‘ Aegyptiache Todtenbuch, which promiscd to 
be for many years, at least the stindard text 
of the “Book ci the Deid, than we hear of 
the discovery at [hebes of a new papyrus of 
unprecedented dimensions and beauty This 
pyrus, which dates from the XI Xth or XAth 
Deaaaty is 77 feet in length by about ana a 
broad—that 1s, some five feet longer than the 
longest, up to the time of its arrival, in the 
Bn Museum, and, excepting that the long 
tudinal edges of 1ts uncharictered margin are 
occasionally fraycd—a diawback which involves 
no solution of the integrity of the text—it may 
be fairly pronounced as ail but perfect in its 
reservation The hicioglyphs are admirable 
n their form and the preciseness of their 
definition, and the coloured figures, of every 
kind conceivable by Egyptian artistic genius, 
are strikingly vivid in the freshness of their 
several pigments, the whites, especially, being 
—or having been, for the climate of ‘London 
has already been unkind to them—remarkable 
for the depth and clearness of their almost 
urity At intervals, and especially 
e extrematies, the entire bieadth of 


l Instruction 


towards 
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the papyrus 1s set apart to the illustration of 
men, animals, and divinities, In every possible 
relation, whether as declared or indicated in 
myth, symbol, or religion, and whether of 
eace or of antagonism towards each other 
he amenities and the discoids of existence 1n 
all its forms arc claborated or suggested, and 
the pathos of humanity, living, suffering, dying, 
and living again, 1s powertully exemplified” 
The happy simpliuty of domestic hfe, and all 
the phenomcna of business, pleasure, murth, 
amusements, affection, piety, and devotion, 
aie delineated Yet ever pthing in life leads u 
to the inevitable and tothe tomb A husban 
and wife are shown happily mated, until the 
sickness of the one demands the delicate and 
assiduous, but finally unavailing, attentions of 
the other The nuise suisenders hei charge 
to death, and the decease of the husband opens 
up the view to the funcral ceremonies, with 
the ritual services of quasi surpliced priests, 
the lamentations of the mourners, and the 
introduction of the soul by a divine usher to 
the gudges of the departed The trustees of 
the British Museum have ordered the prepara- 
tion of photographs of tlis exquisite papyrus, 
which arc to be coloured so as to reproduce as 
nearly as possible the effect of the original, 
and which will be available for the public ata 
price modest and :casonable enough to encou- 
rage then wide distitbution The recent dis- 
covery of ounerform tablets in the Valley of the. 
Nile, which tcnds to sustain the reputation of 
kyypt as “ the land of archeological surprises,” 
is not the first 1evelation of the occurrence of 
Babylonian or other 1nscui1bed cuneiform monu- 
ments in thatcountry live years ago Profeasor 
Maspero deposited in the Mustum at Bo 
thice cylinders of cliy msciibed with Baby- 
Jonian cuneiform chaacters which he had 
urchased from an Arab, who stated that they 
id been found in the neighbourhood of the 
Sucz Canal The conclusion arrived at by 
Professor Sayce f10m all the data of the circum- 
stance, including an inspection of the cylinders 
themselves, was that they had come trom Tel 
Defenneh, the Pclusiac Daphne of the ancients, 
which guaided the frontier of Tgypt on the 
east Somc two years aftcr its public expres- 
sion, in the pel alg (January roth, 84), this 
opinion wus verified by the excavations carried 


entry of Pharaoh s house in Tahpanhes (see ed. 
wee Jewlan hid ‘ great stoncs intoken 
that Nebuchadnezzai would hereafter set up his 
throne above them ‘‘ They formed, in fact,” 
says Professor Sayce, ‘part of a set of four 
buried at the four corneis of the pavilion he 
erected in the frontie: city of Lgypt ’ The 
tablets of rccent acquisition, about 300 in 
number, are from Tel-el- a place about 
midway between Memphis and lhebes, in 
Upper Egypt, which represents the site of the 
city of “the heretic mB Khu n ateh, or 
Amenophis IV, of the XVIIIth Dynasty It 
was built during his reign, and dese s00n 
after hisdeath So far as Europe 1s concerned 
the tablets have been pope ly secured for 
the Royal Museum of Berlin, to the extent of 
about 160 pieces, and for the British Museum, 
which has acquired 81 specimens. Of these 
tablets Professor Sayce, however, has formu- 
lated some of the more obvious of the revela- 
tions to be expected from this extraordinary 
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discovery. ‘It shows,” he says, “that western 
Asia was a scene of hterary activity in the 
sixteenth century before our era, and that 
Babylonian at that time occupied the place 
afterwards taken by Aramaic as the language 
of diplomacy and science 1n the civilised East 
The form of writing used on the Oappedocian 
cunetform tablets 1s now explained It pre 
served the script once employed as far north 
as Asia Minor by the educated classes of 
society ” The tablets from Tel el Amarna are 
remarkable for their size, shape, and style of 
wear The clay of which they are made 1s 
ve ifferent from that which 1s usuily met 
with in tablets bearing cuneiform inscriptions 
Some of them have been baked, but the greater 
part have not In colour they vary from light 
to dark dust tint, and from a flesh colour to 
dark brick red A fewareofno decided colour, 
and a few others are hght yellow Many ofthe 
tablets are perfectly flat, almost like tiles, only 
a few have the common “pillow ’ shape and 
some half a dozen have a shape hitherto strange 
to experts in Assyriolog The writing upon 
them is nolessremarkable On some It 1s large 
and coarse, on one other, at least, it 15 exactly 
hike that found upon many tablets acquired by 
the British Museum during the last few years 
On some the text 1s beautifully wmtten, and 
tvery character 13 perfect, whilst on others the 
writing, though well done, 1s very small If 
the complicated characters are excepted, which 
are met in such inscuptions as those of 
Nebuchadnezzar I and IZ, there may be found 
amongst them every class and variety of cune1 

form characters known to modern scholars 

and it 1s clear that the scribes were both in 
consistent and careless in their witting The 
inscriptions were the work of many scribes, 
and a comparative list of the forms of theu 
handwritings might be a very interesting and 
instructive piece of work, and one for the 
accomphshment of which nearly everything 
necessary 1s already prepared he tablets of 
Tel el Amarna incorporate a statement of an 
international connubrum, which, being exempl1 
fied in personages of the highest rank, had 
prepare a farreaching influence upon the 
political and social life, and concurrently upon 
the vocabulary of the peoples aihbader of 
Lgypt and Mesopotamia The Society of Bib 
lical Archseology proposes to print copies of 
the texts of all the Tel e] Amarna tablets ac 
quired by the trustees of the British Museum, 
and there 1s some hope that the authorities 
at Berlin may also print that portion of the 
same collection of tablets which has been ac 
quired by their own Royal Museum  Con- 
sult Dr Birch s Preface to the second edition 
of Bunsen s “Egypt s Place in Universal His 
tory”; Preface to second volume of “ Records 
of the Past”, Inaugural Address in “ Transac 

tions of the Second Session of the International 
Fe id i emerge maa = a 

tudy of the Egyptian Hieroglyphs, in Sir 

Gardner Wilkinson s ‘ Egyptians in the lime 
of the Pharaohs’ ; “ pt from the Earliest 
Times to BC 300", Rede Lecture on the 
‘Monumental! History of Egypt , Sir J Gardner 
Wilkinson’s “Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Egyptians”, Lenormant and Cheval 
lier's “Manual of the Ancient History of the 
East”; Dr E Richmond Hodges’ “ ptian 
Hieroglyphics and their Decipherment,” in the 
third edition of Cory’s “Ancient Fragments” ; 
Rev, A H. Sayce’s ‘Fresh Laght from the 
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Ancient Monuments”, Mr E A W Budge’s 
‘“«Dwellers on the Nile , etc, etc 


Eiffel Tower Exhibition, ’89) It 
has been decided to erect in the Shanes de 
Mars, Paris, 1n connection with the Exhibition 
of 1889 (¢ v ), the pigest iron tower yet known 
The height 15 to 1,000 feet, and the cost 
about £200,000 To thie sum the Assembly 
in November 1886 voted £60,000, and the re- 
mainder of the money 1s to be found by the 
contractors, who in return receive a concession 
of the tower for twenty years, and expect to 
recoup themselves out oi the admission fees. 
Visitors to Paris will be able to realise the 
stupendous character ofthe structure from the 
fact that 1t will be three times as high as the 
Arc deTriomphe(gv) MM Enffel, the engineer 
who originated the project, urges that the 
column will be of great value for astronomical 
and meteorological purposes The form of the 
erection 1s that of a square of four arches, 
sloping inward and upward to a platform upon 
which rises the iron column, from four feet, 
sloping into graceful lines veiy much after the 
fashion of a lighthouse At the end of '87 
the tower had reached the height of 179 feet 
the four uches of the base had been joined, and 
the gicat platform for the rooms of the first 
stage was being constructed On May roth, 88, 
it Was Stated that considerable uneasiness was 
buing fclt as to this tower, that the foundations 
were doubtful, that the labourers were attacked 
with giddiness, and that they could with diffi- 
culty be got to work On fuly 4th M Enftel 
entertained the Parisian journalists to break 
fast on the fist story of the edifice, 60 mcties 
high A technical description of the ingenious 
spiral lifts for the cariiaye of passengers from 
the second to the thn aoa of the tower, 
taken from the Gente C1 12, will be found 1n the 
Engtnecs of August 3rd A strike amongst the 
workmen took place on Sept 18th, anda demand 
was made for an advance of 20c an hour in the 
wages of the 160 labourers engaged on the erec- 
tion (which was then 140 meties ngh) MM 
Enffel and compeene met the delegates, and 
offered a general increase of 5 c an hour, to be 
followed in a month by another 5c to deserv 
ing workmen, while hey offered to establish 
acantecn on the first storey, and sell food at 


50 pe: cent less than below It may be 
obseived hcre that the working day was one 
of cluven hours, which was reduced to about 


ten by the ascent and descent from the second 
Storey, which requied twenty five minutes 
each way On Sept 2oth M Eiffel announced 
the settlement of the dispute, a further sou 
to be given the carpenters when the season 
reduced the day to nine hours, and a gift of 
of: toall on reaching the third platform On 
ov 80th the tower had reached the great 
height of 200 méties, 01 about 660 feet, and it 
was expected to be ready for the painters 
earlie: than was contracted for 


Eighty Club, The, was formed by a number of 
prominent Liberals in 1879, with a view to pro- 
moting the success of the Liberal party at the 
General Election of 1880, trom the last two 
figures of which date the Club takes its name 

e Club has no fixed residence, but the 
members periodically meet to dine together 
at the Westminster Palace Hotel. Their meet- 
ings for the election of candidates and the 
transaction of general business are held at 
the National Liberal Club, in Northumberland 
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Avenue, Charing Cross S8e., Mr. J A B 
‘3B. Bruce (National Liberal Club) 

Eisteddfod [he name ofan annual bardic 
congress 1n Wales, having for its objects the 
preservation of the music and the general litera 
ture of the Principality, the maintenance of the 
Welsh language and ancient national customs, 
and the cultivation of a spirit of patriotism 
among the people Its origin 1s lost in an 
tiquity, but it is certain that three such con 
gresses were held in the teign of Edward III, 
one of them being under the patronage of Lar! 
Mortimer (For els of F seeed 88) On 
Oct 23rd, 1566, Queen lizabeth issued a “ letter 
of commission ° calling another Eisteddfod at 
Caerwys for May 26th, 1568 his royal letter 
1s dated fiom Chester Fifty five musical and 
bardic degrees were conferred at this meeting, 
entitling their possessors to live by the wan 
deiing minstrel profession So far as we know, 
the next Eisteddfod which was held was also 
at Caerwys, 1n 1798, under the patronage of 
the Society of “Gwyneddigion, or natives of 
North Wales, a society established in London 
which has since developed into the C 
dorion (Aborigines) Society The Sovtety has 
established the Eisteddfod as a living and 
working institution F1equent meetings were 
held after this date Ihe ea | for 1887 
was held in the Royal Albert Hall [financially 
it was a fasluic, but im every othcr respect it 
was aconsiderible success On the fourth and 
last day of the mecting the Prince 1nd Princess 
of Wales were prcsent, with thei daughters 
The preliminauy Gorsedd (this word means 
throne, but in an fF isteddfodic sense it signifies 
the tour and twcnty stoncs of the Diuidic circle, 
whence a year anda day beforehand the kis 
teddfod 1s proclaimed ‘in the face of the sun 
the cye of light and where bardic and musi u 
deugices are conferied), whcre a year and 1 
day s notue of the event 1s given, was held 
July last at Castle Close, Biecon = TLhe I istedd 
fod was held in 88 at Wrexham, when Mi 
Gladstone attended, and dclivered a specch on 
the powci of poetry and song HIKE the 
Prince of Wales has announced his intention 
of visiting the F on its next cclebration, at 
Brecon 

Ekowe An Lnglish newspapcr corruption 
of Etchowe(pron et showe), the polhtical centic 
of British Zululand (g z ) 

Election of a Member of Parliament 
Under the piovisions of the Ballot Act, the 
charrette office: 15 required, in the cise of a 
county election within two days afte: the day 
on which he receives the writ, ind in the casc 
of a borough election on the diy on whicli he 
receives the writ or the following day, to give 
notice of election The day of nomination ts 
to be fixed as follows inthe case of an election 
for a county or di trict borough, not later than 
the ninth day after the day on which he ie 
ceives the wiit, with an interval of not less 
than three clear days between the day on which 
he gives the notice and the day of nomination, 
and’ in the case of an election for any borough 
other than a district borough, not later than 
the fourth day after the day on which he 
receives the writ, with an interval of not less 
than two clear days betwcen the day on which 
he gives the notice and the day of nomination 
The candidate 1s nominated in writing, sub 
scribed by two registered electors as p1 oposer 
and seconder, and by eight other electors, who 
must also be registered in the same con- 
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stituency. If at the expiration of one hour 

er the time appointed for the election not 
more candidates stand nominated than there 
are vacancies to be filled up, the returning 
officer 1s to forthwith declare the candidate 
nominated to be elected, but if at the end of 
one hour more candidates stand nominatde 
than there are seats to be filled up, the return- 
ing office: 1s to adjourn the election and take a 
poll The poll 1s to take place on such day as the 
returning officer may appoint, not being, 1n the 
case of an election for a county or district 
borough, less than two o1 more than six 
clear days, and not being, in the case of an 
election tor a borough other than a district 
borough, moire than three clear days after the 
day fixed for the nomination Sundays, Christ 
mas Diy, Good F riday, and any day set apart 
fora public fast or thanksgiving, are not counted 
The tollowing oalendar, which will probably 
make the matter quite clear shows the time for 
nomination and poll in boroughs and counties, 
assuming that the writ has been received by 
the retuining officer on the rst of any given 
month — 
ony @ County 


Receipt of wiit 
Last possible day for notice of election 


First possible day for nomination 


First possible day tor poll 


Last possible day for nomination 


Last possible day for poll 
Borough 


Receipt of writ 
Last possible day for notice ot election 


4 ust possible day tor nomination. 
{ Last possible day for nomination 
5 Lust possible day foi poll 


7 
8 
Last possible day for poll 

In using either: table, regard must be had to 
the intimition given above, that Sundays, 
Christmas Day, etc, donot count Thus, ifan 
election in a county be fixed for the latest 

ossible diy, the poll would, on account of the 

undays, be at least two days later, or on the 
nineteenth, andin some cases threc days later 
or on the twentieth day There isa special 
allowance of time in the case of the con- 
stituency of Orkney and Shetland Where an 
equality of votes 1s found to cxist between 
any candidates at an election for a county o1 
borough, and the addition of a vote would 
entitle any of such candidates to be declared 
elected, the returning officei, if a registered 
elector of such county or borough, may give such 
additional vote, but shaJl not in any other cane 
be entitled to vote at an election for which he 
ig returning officer But the returning officer 
may, if qualified, detline to give the casting 
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vote; and if he be not qualified, or if he decline 
to act, the names of two candidates are 
endorsed on the writ and a double return made. 
Neither candidate returned may vote unt] 
the right to the seat has been determined. 
_ may be presented by a person qualified 
0 vote, a person claiming to have the right to 
be returned, and by a person alleging himself 
to have been the candidate; the petition may 
be presented on various grounds, and it may 
allege bribery and corruption Thus, wheie 
there has been an equality of votes, and the 
casting vote has been given by the returning 
officer, or where a double retuin has been 
made, the seat may be claimed on petition 
The voting papers would then be sci utinised by 
the Court, and some deductions would p1 obably 
be made on the ground of spoiled pare dis- 
qualification of the voter, etc, which would 
reduce one party’s numbe: more than 1t would 
the figure of the other. All election petitions 
are tried by two Judges, who determine and 
report to the Speaker whether the member 
petitioned against, or what other person, if 
any, was duly elected, or whether the election 
was void; and when corrupt practices have 
been alleged, the judges report also whether 
any such practices have been committed, and, 
if so, whether 1t was with the knowledge or 
consent of any candidate, and the nature 
thereof; the names of the persons proved to 
have been guilty of such corrupt practices , and 
whether during the election there was an ex- 
tensive prevalence of coi1upt practices When 
such a report as the latte: 1s made to the 
House, it 1s usual to appoint a Royal Com- 
on, on whose report, if it disclose a 
serious state of things, the wiits foi a fiesh 
election may be suspended, so that the con 
stituency remains tempoiaiily unreprcsented 
Any member returned for two or more places 
in any part of the United Kingdom 1s to make 
his selection for which of the places he will 
serve within one week after it shall appear 
that there 139 no question upon the return for 
that place. See also Writs, CoRRUPT PRAC- 
TICES, PARLIAMENT, HOUSE OF Commons, etc. 


Elections, Bye, Petitions, etc 


1886. 

Belfast (West Div ).—On petition Mi. 1. 
Sexton was declared to be the sitting member. 

3B ham (East) —On Mr. Matthews’ ac- 
cepting office of Home Secretary; no opposi 
tion (Aug. rth). 

htoen.—On Mr. Marriott accepting office 
of Judge Advocate General; no opposition 
(Aug. 1th). 

On death of Alderman David Smith, Dt 
William Tindal Robertson (C.) returned without 
contest (Nov. a9th). (No change ) 

ing area Su M. Hicks-Beach ac- 
cepting office of Chief Secretary fo: Ireland; 


ohne On He. Le. B_ Robertson accept- 


ing office of Solicitor General fo: Scotland ; no 
opposition (Aug. tath). 

University.—On M1. Raikes accept- 
ing office of Postmaster General; no opposition 


(Aug. 13th). 
—On Mr. S. Herbert accepting office 
of a pen Lord of the Treasury; no opposition 
ug. rrth). 
Deves (North-East Div.).—On Col. Wali ond 
accepting office of a Junior Lord of the 
Treasury; no opposition (Aug. rath), 
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Down Oo. (West Div.).—On Lord A. Hill 
accepting office of Comptroller of the House- 
hold; no 1 ac (Aug. 3th). 

Dublin U versity.—On Mr. Plunket accepti 
office of First Commissioner of Works, an 
ae poms pererans office a sigalrs 

eneral for Ire ; no opposition ( ae ° 

Edinburgh and St. Andrew's Universities. --On 
Mr Jj . Macdonald accepting office of Lord 
Advocate ; no epposen (Aug. 13th). 

Hampstead —On Sir olland accepting’ 
office of Vice-President of the Council; no 
opposition (Aug. rrth). 

sle of Wight.—On Sir Richard Webster 
accepting office of Attorney General; no oppo- 
sition (Aug 12th). 

Kent (Dartford Div.) —On Sir W. Hart Dyke 
accepting office of Vice-President of the Com- 
mittee of Counct] on Education he was returned 
without opposition 

King’s P bees ik Mr. R. Bourke being 
ap] ointed Governor of Madras (polling Aug. 
25th) — 

r. Alexander W. Jarvis (C.) 1,423 
Mr. J Harris Sanders (G.L ) 1,168 
(No change ) —2 

Lancashire (Blackpool Div.)—On Sir F. 
Stanley accepting office of President of the 
Board of Trade, with a peerage (polling 
Aug. 2oth) — 

Sir M White Ridley (C.) 6,263 
Mr. J] O. Pilkington (G.L ) 2,517 
(Nochange.) ——3,746 

Lancashire S W (Newton Dyiv.).—On Sir 
R Cross accepting office of Secretary for India, 
with a pecrage, theic was a contest (polling 
Aug 16th) — 

1 Thomas Wodehouse Legh (C ) 4,062 

Mi: D OConnel French GL ) 39355 

(No chanee ) —70 

Leicestershire (East).—On Lord J. Manneis 
accepting office of Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, no opposition (Aug. 13th) 

Leith Distriot.—Mr Gladstone havin 
teturned fo1 Midlothian as wel] as for this 
constituency, elected to sit for the county, and 
there was a fiesh election (palling Aug 2oth) — 


been 


Mr. Munro Ferguson (GL ) 4,204 
Mr. M‘Gregor (L U ) 1,528 
Mi Jacks (L U.) 1,499 


; (No change ) 

Lewisham —On Lord Lewisham accepting 
office of Vice-Chamberlain of the Households 
no opposition (Aug t1th) 

Lincolnshire (S in sey Div )—On Mr. Stan- 
hope accepting office of Colonial Secretary; 
no opposition (Aug. ass 

li 1 (Walton) —On Mr. J. G. Gibson 
accepting office of Solicitor General for Ireland; 
no opposition (Aug. rth). 

Londonderry (City).—Mr. Charles Lewis (C,) 
was unseated on poanem and Mr. Justin 
OnE (P.) declared the sitting member 
(Oct. 25th). 

(Parnelhte gain of a seat.) 

Manchester (East)—On Mr. A. J. Balfour 
accepting office of Secretary for Scotland; no 
opposition Can, Gore 

lebone (East).—On Lord C. Beresford 
accepane office of a Naval Lord of the Ad- 
miralty ; no cypostuen (Aug. 11th). 
Middlesex (Brentford D5.—On decease of 
Mr. O. E. Coope(C.) (polling Dec. 23rd, 1886) ‘— 
ad yas Bigwood(C) . .. 2,572 
r. 


so a 
"(No change)” = 


———w Ey 
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( ‘y—On Lord G Hamilton 
office of First Lord of the Admiralty , 


no opposition (Aug tath) 
Wiltiesex (Enfield) —On Viscount Folkestone 
accepting office of Ti easurer of the Household, 


sition (Aug 1ath) 
Poppe stacaghire (North Div )—On Lord 


Burghley accepting office of Parliamentary 
Groom in Waiting no opposition (Aug 16th) 

Paddington (South) —On Lo:id R Churchills 
accepting office of Chancellor of Exchequer, 
no opposition Gauge 11th) 

Plymouth —On Mr E Clarke accepting office 
of Solicitor General no opposite Aug 11th) 

Sheffield (Ecclesall)—On M1 Ashmead 
Peter accepting office on rier sa of the 

dmiralty no opposition (Aug 11 

Btaffordahire (Hut ton Div ) is the elevation 
of Sir M A Bass to the peeiage (polling 
Aug 2oth) — 

Mr Sydney Evershed (GL) 4,792 
Mr Gerald Hardy (C ) 2,319 
(No change ) ——2 473 
H Smith accepting 

office of Secietary foi War, no opposition 
(Aug ae 

Tower eta (St Georges Div ) —On Mr 
Ritchie accepting office of President of Local 


Government Board there was a_ contest 
Polling (Aug 12th) — 
Mr C Ritchie (C ) 1 §45 


Mr: Richard Fve (GL) 889 


(No change ) — 65 
Wigtownshire —On Sn fT Maxwell accepting 
office of a Junior lord of the Tieasury no 
opposition (Aug 1 th) 

orkshire (Buchiosc) On_ petition M1 
M‘Aithu: (GL) was unseite! and Mr: Chris 
topher Sykes (C ) was declared to be the sitting 
member (Dec 11th) 
(Conse! vative gain of 1 seat ) 


1887 


Antnm (Noith) —On Mr Macnighten (C ) 


bein eg alate i Loid of Appeal in Ordinary 
(polling Feb i2th) — 
SirC F Tewis(C) 3 858 
Mi % C Mel] Iroy (G1 ) 52 
Mi W A Trail (Und C) 424 
(No change ) 
Burnley —On decease of Mi FP Rylands 
(L he (polling Feb roth) — 
r stage (GL) 5 026 
Mr J] O Thuisby (C ) 4 461 
GL gain ) ——545 


( 
Camberwell (Dulwich D )—On Mr Morgan 
Howard (C ) being apy ointed a County Court 


udge (polling Dec 1st) — 
J ir Pplundell Maple (C ) 


4 O21 
Mr Henderson (GL ) 2 609 
(No change ) —I 412 
University —On death of Mi 


Cambridge 
Beresford Hope (C), Prof Stokes (C) was 
returned unopposed (Nov 17th) (No cuanke ) 
Carlow Oo Oi death of Mr J A Blake (P ) 
The ne ae r wes cue un 
0 ug 24th) (No change 
"Ghoster (Northwich) —On decease of Mr R 
Verdin (U L.) (polling Aug 13th) — 
Mr J T Brunne: (G ) 5 1l2 
Lord H Grosvenor (U L ) 3 983 
(GL gain ) ——1,129 
*Qity of London —On Mr Hubbard being 
elevated to the peerage under the title of Lor 
Addington, Mr T Baring (C) returned 
without opposition (July 27th) (No change ) 


§ 
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Cork (N E ) —On resignation of Mr Leam 
(P), Mr W b Brien (P ) was returned without 
opposition (May 1887) (Nochange ) 

orn (St Austell)—On resignation of 
Mr Borlase (G L ) (pollmg May thy 

Mr W MArthur (GL) 

Mr Brydges Willyams (L U ) 

(No change ) —211 

Cornwall (St Ives)—On Sir J St Aub 
(L U ) being elevated to the peerage under the 
title of Lord St Levan Mr t B Holitho (LU ) 
was returned unopposed (July gth) (No 
change ) 

Coventry —On resignation of Mr Eaton (C) 
with a view to his elevation to the peerage 
under the title of Lord Cheylesmore (polling 
July Aha) = 

r WH W Ballantine (GL) 
Col W Eaton (C ) 4 213 
(GL gain ) —r16 
Derby (Ilkeston D) —On decease of Mr T 
Watson (G L ) (polling March 24th) — 
Sir Walter Foster (G L ) 5,512 
Mr Leekc (C ) 4 180 
(No change ) ——~I 332 
Donegal (South) —On death of Mr B Kelly, 
there was a fresh election (polling Feb 3rd) — 
Mi M‘Neil (P ) 4 604 
Mr Munster (U ) 933 
(No Ser) ——3 671 

Dublin University —On Mr Holmes (C ) being 
appetite’ a judge of He: Miyestys High Court 
ot Justice in Ireland (ponte closed July r2th) — 

Mr Serjeant Midden (c ) I 376 
M: R C Parsons (C ) 712 
(No chinge ) 


37540 
39320 


4,229 


4 
lesignation of 


Glasgow (Biidgeton) —On 
M: F R Russell (GL ) (polling Aug 3rd) — 
Su C O Trevelyan (GL) 4 654 
Mr I velyn Ashley (I U ) 3 253 
No change ) ——I 401 


Gloucester (Koicst of Dean) —On resignation 





of Mr I Blake (GL ) (polling July goth) ~— 
Mr G B Samuelsen (GI ) 4 286 
Mi: | Wyndhim (C ) 2 736 
(No chinge ) I 550 


Hants (N c1 Basingstoke) On rcsignation 
of Mr S litcr Booth (C ) with a view to his 
clevation to the peerac undcr the title of I ord 


hasing (polling July 18th) 
M: A I] Jetfieys(C) 3.158 
Mr R Ive(GL) 2 426 


(No change ) ——732 
Hunts (Ramsey) On Ciptain Fellowes (C ) 
succeeding to the t tle of Lord de Ramsey not 


long before cconfer:red up n his late father 


(polling Au th) — 
Mr A f FT cllowes (C ) 
M: J H Sanders(GL) 
(No change ) 

Kerry (South) On resignation of Mr John 
OConno: (P) Mr Kilbride (P ) was returned 
unopposed (Sep 21st) (No change ) 

Lambeth (Brixton) —On resignation of Mr 
Baggallay(C ) witha view to his being appointed 
‘if on aty magistrate for West Ham (polling 

uly roth) — 

Marquis of Carmarthen (C ) 
Mr James Hill (GL ) 
(No change ) 

Lincoln (Spalding) —On Mr Finch Hatton(C ) 
succeeding to the Earldoms of Winchilsea and 
Nottingham (polling July 1st) — 


a FO 


3 397 
2,559 


amend é 


Mr Halley Stewart (G L ) 5,1r 
Admiral Sir G Tryon (C ) 4,363 
(GL gain ) ——747 
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Laverpool (Exchange Div on death of Mr 
D Hunean (polline an 26th) — 
Ralph Neville (G L 3,217 
Rt Hon G J Goschen (UL) 3,220 


(No change ) —7 

Longford (North) -Mr Justin M Carthy (P ) 
having been declared any elected for the city 
of Londonderry as well as for this constituency 
decided to sit for the former and Mr M 
Healy (FP ) was retutned for this division with 
out o postion (Feb 87) (Nochange ) 

Mad esex (Hornsey D ) —On the elevation 
of Sir J M Garel Hogg (C ) to the pecrage as 
Lord pictnmor ne (polling July roth) — 

Mr C Stephens (C ) 4 476 
Mr H Bottomley (GL ) 2,488 


(No change ) ——1 988 
shear we Sieeat —On decease of M1 3 L 
Cohen (C ) (polling July 8th) — 
Mr J Aird (C ) 2 230 
Mr Routledge (GL) 1 812 
(No change ) 418 





Shgo (South) —Mr Sexton (P) having been 
declared duly elected tor West Belfast as well 
as fo this division, decidcd to sit for the former 
and Mr J Kennedy (P ) wis :eturned tor 
this division without opposition (Fcb 7th) 
(No change ) 

St Georges (Ilanove: Square) —On 1cs1¢,n1 
tion of 1 ord A Pcicy (C) in order to provide 
Mr Goschen with 1 seit in Parliament (polling 
Feb gD — 

Rt Hon G J Gcschen(] U) 570 
Mr Jamcs Haysman (GL ) 1 545 
(1LU icplacesaC ) ——4 157 

Taunton —On M: H C Allsopp (C ) succecd 
Ing to the pecrage by the decease cf his father 
Lord Hindlip (polling, April 231d) — 

c 


Mr A Pc y Allsopp (C ) 1 426 
Mr J Haziis Sanders (GL ) 890 
(No chinge ) ——— 530 
1888. 
Ayr Burghs —On decease of Mi R F |] 


Campbell (LU ) there was a contest (polling, 
June isth) — 


eee Sinclan (GL ) 2 321 
on L Ashicy (LU ) 2 268 
(a L gain ) 53 





Bristol (Wcst Div ) —Si1 M Hacks Beach, on 
being appointed licsident of the Bo ud of 
Trade, was re elcctcd without opposition (I eb 
zoth) 

Deptford —On icsignation of Mr Frclyn (C ) 
who dis ippioved the lish policy of the Govern 
ment, therc v is a contest (polling Feb 29th) — 

Cc J Darling (C ) 4 45 
W S BiluntiG!] ) 4 070 
(No change ) 275 
Dewabury —On retircment of air Jolin Simon 








(G L ), there was acontcst (polling, Nov 16th) 
ark Oldi oe (GL) 6,071 
H G Arnold forster (LU) = 3,969 
(No change) 2,102 


Dublin (St Stephens Gicen Div ) —On de 
cease of Mr Dwyer Gray (P) there was a 


contest (pollin ay iath) — 
T A Dickson (P ) 


Mr Sexton (C ) 2,932 
(No change ) ——1,887 
Dublin University —Mr Serjeant Madden (C ), 
on being appointed Sohcitor-General for [re 
—_ was re-elected without opposition (Feb 
3 


4,819 
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Dandee —On the resignation of Mr Lacaita 
(G L ) there was acontest (polling Feb 16th) — 
F B Firth(GL) 7 856 

en SirH Daly(LU).. 4,237 
(No change me, 
Edinburgh (West Div ) —Mr Buchanan ( )» 
having changed his views on the Irish question, 
resigned, and offered himself for re-election as 
a GL (polhng Feb 18th) — 
r R Buc anan (GL ) 
r Raleigh (L U ) 
(GL gain) 46 
Edinburgh and 8t drews Univermties —On 
Mr J H A Macdonald being appointed Lord 
Justice Clerk, Mr Stormonth Darling (C), 
Solicitor General for Scotland, was (Nov, 6th) 
returned without opposition 


a 


Finsb (Holborn Div ) —On death of Col 
Duncan (C ) there was a contest (polling Nov 
29th) 

: Gainsford Bruce (C ) 4,398 
kail Compton (GL ) 33433 


(No change ) 5 
Glamorganshire (Gower Div ) —On decease of 
M: Yeo (GL) there was a contest (polling 
Mai 27th) — 
37964 
3358 


Hampstead —On Sir H_ Holland (C) being 
called up to the House of Peers under the title 
of Baron Knutsford M: Edward Brodie Hoare 
(C ) was clected without opposition (Feb 28th) 
(No change ) 

Kent (Isle of Thanet Div ) —On decease of 
Col King Harman (C) there was a contest 
(polling June 29th) — 

Rt Hon J Lowther (C ) 3,547 
] Knatchbull Hugessen(G L ) 2,889 
(No change ) ——658 
Lanarkshire (Mid Div ) —On resignation of 
rd Maison (GL) there was a contest 
l 


( ing April 27th) — 

= Ay Phipps (G1 ) 3,847 
Bousfield (L U ) 2917 
Keir Hardie (Labour) 617 


(No change ) 


Leicesterahire (Melton Div )—On Lord J 
Manners (C ) succceding to the Dukedom of 
Rutlind the Marquis of Gianby (C) was 
returned without opposition (Mar 2rst) (No 
chinge ) 

Limerick City —On resignation of Mr H 
Gill (1 Mi ¥ A O Keefe (P ) was elected 
without ppcsition (April 17th) 

Liverpool (Walton Div ) —On Hae 
(C ), Attorney General for Ireland, being ap 

ointed a Jude of Queens Bench Division, 

reland Mr Mittinson(C ) was elected without 
opposition (Feb 3rd) (No iow ce 
verpool (West Derby Div ) —On resignation 
Stier Claud Hamilton, Mr W H Cross(C ) 
was returned without opposition (Aug roth) 

Longford (South Div )—On resignation of 
M: Connolly(P ) Mr JamesG FitzGerald (P ) 
was returned without opposition (June 3oth) 
dfil —On resignation of Mi C H 


Merth 
James G Ly Mr DA omas (GL) ne 
o 


eee at opposition (Mar r4th) 

4 

the death of Mr Henry Richard (GL), 
=f g Rage GL) 


G Gibson 


change 


there was a contest (polling 
Wm Pnitchard Morgan (GL) 7,149 
Ffoulkes Griffiths (G L ) 4,956 
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(South Div )—On resignation of Mr 

E J Kennedy (P), Mr Leamy (P) was re 
turned without opposition (July 6th) 

Southampton n resignation of Admiral Sir 

Sap Commerell, VC, GCB, with a view to 

18 appointment as Naval Commander in Chief 

at Portsmouth, there was a contest (polling 


May 23rd) — 
T H Evans (GL) 8,151 
A E Guest (C ) 4 266 


(GL gain ) — 885 
Southwark (West Div ) —On the 1esignation 
of Mr A Cohen (GL) theie was a contest 


ling Feb r7th) — 
Pom 


Causton (GI ) 3,638 
A Beddall (C ) 2 444 
(No change ) ——1 194 


Sussex (Chichester Div ) —On resignation of 
the Earl of March (C ), Lord Walter Gordon 
Lennox © ) was elected without opposition 
(Mar x4th) (No change ) 

Winchester —On decease of Col Tottenham 
(C ) there was a contest (polling Jan sth) — 

Mr R Moss (C ) 1 364 
Mr P Vanderby!l (GL) 849 
(No change ) ——5I15 

Yorkshire (Doncaste: Div ) —- On resignation 
of Mr W Shirley (GL) there was 1. contest 
(polling Feb 23rd) — 

Hon W H Fitzwillam(L U ) 5,634 
J Spencer Balfour (G L ) 5 423 


(LU pain ) 

A table showing the 
partiesin Nov 85 Aug 8¢€ andon Dcc rst 88 
will be found at cnd of Commons, Ilous! cF 
See also ENGLisH POLITICAL PARTIES 

Electricity Seecd 388 

Electricity, Execution by See I'xecu1ion 
BY ELECTRICITY 

Electricity on Shipboard Whnteve: cause 
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electricians may have for distppointmcnt at | 
ess made in the application of. 
‘Trance in Relation to the 


the slow pro 
electric light for houschold purposes there can 
certainly be no cause for complaint 15 to its 
adoption by the shipowner the usc of electricity 
on board ship being already very extcnsive and 
successful Fen is early 15 1880 before the 
incandescent lamp was perfected by Edison 
and Swan, attempts were made to light the 
saloon of the steamer ( /u1bo) azo by means of 
arc lamps, and Icss than two yeus iftcrwards 
the City na Rome, with 246 lamps of some 
11,000 candle power in all, the Arisona and 
Alaska, with nearly as laigc a numbe1, and the 
French Transatlantic line: Ja Normandie with 
ta total of 402 lamps, showed that the problem 
of ne lighting was fairly solved Since that 
date (82) the pee mide his been wonder 
fully rapid The fiim of Siemens Bros & Co 
have alone fitted up no less than 250 steameis, 
and from the monster ironclads with thei 


to the tiny torpedo beat with her toy dynamo 
that might almost be stowed ina hit box—the 
adoption of electric light for purposes of peace 
or war has become well nigh universal ntil 
87 there was but little difference between the 
details of the apparatus used for lighting steam 
vessels, and that with which every one is fam 
haron shore The same running dynamos 
were employed, driven by belting or other 
gearing, oF by the various kinds of uneconomical 
and very noisy fast running engines, the 
only variation of :mportance being the intro- 
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duction by the firm of Siemens Bros of their 
system of single wiring whereby one of the 
pair of cables commonly piovided was sup- 
pressed and in its place the metallic structure 
of the ship used to convey the return current 
Though at first met with a storm of opposition 
from riva] contractors this system has made 
1tS way in favour since 1t has become known 
that in iddition to other advantages, 1t affords 
an almost perfect guarantee against scamped 
woikmanship the leit fault being at once 
apparent, whereis unde the old system it 
WaS a common practice to vamp up a chea 
installation in which only an expert coul 
detect the defects but which in a couple of 
years eeuiree extensive if not complete re 
newal he exigencies of shipping work thc 
value of space on hoard the steamers and the 
necessity for economical and noiseless machinery, 
soon ied to a gicat revolution in the dynamo 
iritingement High speeds were gradually 
Be wee to moie moder ite speeds when the 
& 0 Co boldly initiated (in their Jubilee 
stermer J wtortt) the system of reducing the 
speed of the dynamo down to that of the ordinary 
type of engine made by such firms is Tangye 
108 of Buminghiam—viz bout 200 1evolu 
tions per minut The contiact for the work 
was undeitiken by the Anglo Amezicin Brush 
Corpor ition and cairied out with such perfect 
success that the Ic id his already becn fiisely 
followcd by other shipowne:s tind there can 
be no doubt that slow running dynamosg will be 
the rule for the future To the same gieat 
ship »wning company belongs the credit for the 
introduction of electric ight for the passage of 
the Suez Canal by mght The P ind § steamer 
C witha,e made the first trials ealy in 85, and 


since then the extensive use midc of the system 


has lugely relieved the congestion of traffic in 
that gicit international hiphway 


Electric Light Fires fro and Insu 


m 

When ptoper 
pieciutions irc taken in the installation of the 
electric light there 15 less dinger in buildings 
bein, fired by such than fiom gas otherwise 
Ssc110us files miy occur from the newilluminant, 
as many have both in this country ind abroad 
wherc by several buildin; h ive been destroyed 
both wholly and nartially Some preeate 
have also been ignited by faulty electric light 
plunts including 1 first cliss Atlantic liner 
and1 British man of war Off oneof the coasts 
of the United States an American ship was 
fired by the dropping of white hot particles of 
carbon from an arc light on a cargo of cotton 
Accoiding to the Review, in Americ an insurance 
ncwspaper the frequent and costly fires that 
o cur throughc ut the United Stites in electric 
light plaints have so discouiwgcd insurance 
companies that many ire declining to insure 
buildings illuminated by clcctricity A con 
siderable part of this hizird is undertaken by 
“outside companics The maim causes of 
clectric light fires in buildings appear to result 
fiom bid installation poo: quality of material, 
defective workmanship, faulty insulation, soft 
spluttering carbons in the plant and spon- 
taneous combustion The sali phelty of rival 
regulations for fixing the plant has been the 
cause of many electrical fires in buildings, 
which would otherwise not have occurred, as 
unscrupulous contractors have taken advantage 
of such various directions, and done cheap and 
scamped work By far the most satisfactory 
means adopted to safely instal the electric 
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light »n buildings aie those provided by the 
Phoenix Fire Office, and known as the “ Phenmx 
R ” which were drawn by Mr Musgrave 
Heaphy, CE, ia, Liectrician to the 
above named office A Oommittee of Repre- 
sentatives of British Fire Insurance Companies 
contemplate bringing out a set of new rules for 
safely installing the electric light in buildings 
which will be adopted by all, o: neatly all, of 
thecompanies Retter precautions are required 
for fixing electric light plants in ships than in 
buildings, to avoid fire risks By the method 
oniginated by Mr Charles Hall, M Inst CE, 
Consulting Electrician to the P & O Company, 
such additional precautions are used by re 
quiring safety fuses to every lamp, and the 
exclusion of transformers and other means 
Many steamers have been installed by this 
method, and no fire or breakdown of the electric 
light plant has taken place 1n any Ship in which 
it basbeen used Oonsult arti lesin the Com 
May 88, 


mercial Wold for and Marine 


Engiwnecr, July 88 
ectric Lighting See Licutine 
Elect Cc Lights Act See SESSION 88, 
se a 


Electric Safety Lamps See ! 1GHT1Ina 
Electric Tramways The first ¢lcctric 
tramway fo1 public usc in the United Kingdom 
was that from Portrush to the Giants Cause 
way, designed by the late Sir W Sicinens, 
and opened inthe wutumnof 83 It14 six miles 
lon Then followed the lines on Ryde pier, 
on Brighton beach, and at Blackpool All these 
are intended for passenger traffic only, and so 
far they have yielded 1esults which are full of 
romise for the future of this mode of transit 
e¢ most important electric tramway yet con 
structed in the United Kingdom 15 the Bess 
brook-Newry Line It 1s over thice milcs in 
length, extending fiom Newry to Bessbrook, 
and 1s adapted to convcy passenge!s and goods 
The dynamos are diiven by water power It 
was opened Oct rst, 85, and during the first 
81x months of its existence 70 ooo passengers 
and 7,o00 tons of goods were cairied ovcr it, 
and the cars ran 14,000 miles The trathc has 
been maintained ever since and tables hive 
been recently supplied by Dr E Hopkinson 
showing, among othe: particulars, the cost of 
construction, and subsequent working expenses 
These latter have attiacted some attention, as 
the question of the cost of electric traction 15 
by no means satisfactorily determined The 
Flectric Traction Syndicate, as the iesult of 
most satisfactory experiments between Brighton 
and , have now electric tramcars run 
ning a distance of four miles There 1s also a 
line one mile long at Glyndc clay pits, worked 
on the tel system, the motive power 
being water in this case The North Metro 
Tramway Oompany have electrically 
proper cars 1unning between Stratford and 
or Park, a distance of four miles, the 
cars being used, and steam the generat 
ing power Many thousands of passengers have 
been carried on this line periments aie 
being carried out at various places, notably at 
Chiswick, on the Town w tram- 
‘way, and on the Bar but the question 
has many practical difficulties Considerable 
interest was aroused in the autumn by the 
roposals to establish electric traction on the 
among other propriciors, by Sir E-W. Watkin, 
oO proprietors, ir - Watkin. 
‘he motive power of cletteleally propelled cars 
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18 applied in various ways The three methods 
of overhead conduction, underground conduc- 
tion, and storage batteries may be instanced. 
The overhead system has been largely favoured, 
especially in America, in the last named each 
car carries 1ts own stored supply of energy. 
Electric traction 1s now extensively adopted on 
the Continent 1n the Colonies, and in the United 
States, where quite a number of rine | 
propelled cars 1re running Consult ‘‘Procee 
ings,’ Inst Civil Engineers, vol xci, and the 
Electstcian 88 

Elementary Education Acts, '70 80, These 
Acts contain all the statute law re ing 
the public provision of elementary education 
in England The administrative area for the 
purpose of elementary education 1s either the 
orough or the parish Any area may have 
a school board if those who would have votes 
for a school board apply to the Education De- 
partment , and iny area must have one 1f the 
school accommodation already provided 1s not 
sufficient The board 1s elected outside the 
Metropohs by the burgesses of the borough 
or the ratcpayers of the parish, within the 
Metropolis by those who would be entitled to 
vote for common councilmen in the City of 
London, or for vestrymen in other districts 
kach voter has as many votes as there are 
membe1s to be elected, and nay ewe them all 
to one candidate Outside the etopele the 
school board must number not less than five, 
nor moie than fiflcen Members hold office for 
three peas In any irea in which there 1s no 
school boaid thcre must be a school attendance 
committec, of not more than twelve nor less 
than six, annually appointed out of their own 
number, by the town council 1f 1t be a borough, 
or by the guardians of the union if it be a 
paiish ‘The school board, or school attendance 
committec must see that eve1y child of school 
age receives suffiient elcmentary instruction 
In treading, writing, and arithmetic, and that 
no person employs (a) any child under the age 
of ten years, (4) any child under the age of 
fourteen years who has not obtained a certificate 
of proficiency (unless such child comes under 
the provisions of the Factory and Workshops 
Act, 1878) The school board moreover, 1s to 
provide for any dcficiency of school accommoda- 
tion, and for that purpose has powers of com- 
pulsory purchase It may establish a free 
school any whcre within its district, having first 
satisfied thc Education Department that such 
a schoolis needed It may contribute to, or, 
with the consent of the Education Department, 
establish an industrial school] It may take 
over, upon certain conditions, any elemen 
school already established 1n its district 
parent who is unable to pay the school fees 
may apply to the guardians of the poor, and af 
he prove his inability they are to pay the fees 
without his thereby incurring any disqualrfica- 
tion All fees, parhamentary grants, sums 
borrowed, etc , must be carnmed to the school 
fund, out of which all expenses are to be 
defrayed, and any deficiency be met out of the 
rates. The school board 18 to serve on the 
rating authority its precept requiring payment 
of a sum therein specified, which the rating 
authonty must pay to the school board treasurer. 
Should the rating authority make oD pega all sts 
rating powers may be exercised by officers 
appointed for that purpose by the school board. 

o religious ca am or formulary distinctive 
of any nation 18 to be taught m a board 
AK 
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school, nor 18 a child to receive any 
instruction contrary to the wish of his nt, 
nor 1s a Government Inspector to examine an 
child in any relgious subject. For other pro- 
visions eee text of Acts. The Acts are supple 
mented by the Oode annually issued by the 
Education Department, which 1s laid upon the 
tables of both Houses of Parliament, and, if not 
objected to within a certain time, has the force 
of law. The Acts are further supplemented 
by the bye-laws made by the several school 
authorities The Report of the Royal Commission 
was issued 1n ’88, and at once led to a revival 
of the dormant discussion as to voluntary 
schools receiving aid from the rates The 
controversy, which for a time engaged public 
attention, soon died away on the announcement 
by the Vice President of the Council in the 
ouse of Commons that it was not the present 
intention of the Government to act on the 
Majorit ag of the Commissioners 
e, Rev William Gray, MA,DD, 
Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament 
egesis in the College of the Presbyterian 
Church of England, was b 1848, at Insch, 
Aberdeenshire , graduated at Aberdeen Univer- 
sity in 68 with highest honours, while studying 
Theology at Edinburgh New College, Prof 
succeeded in obtaining the fir st Travelling Fellow 
ship, and thereafter studied in Berlin and Pans 
Ordained minister at Willesden in 75, and 
was appointed to the Chair of Hebrew in 83 
Received the honorary degrce of DD fiom 
Aberdeen University in 88 Isa frequcnt and 
favoutite preacher in Nonconfoimist pulpits, 
and was selected to preach before the Oongrega 
tronal Union of England and Wales ut their 
autumnal meeting at Nottingham (Oct 88) 
Ely, Rt. Rey Lord Alwyne Compton, Lord 
Bishop of The diocese was founded 1109 
The present income 13 £5,500 His lordship, 
the soth bishop in order of succession, son of 
the late Marquis of Northampton, and brother 
to the Bean Marquis, was boin July 18th, 
1825 © was educated at Tuiinity College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated as 14th Wrang 
ler (1848), and proceeded D D (1879) O1dained 
62850) bormerly his lordship was icctor of 
waStle Ashby, Northamptonshiue Saar 79) 
Hon Canon of Peterborough (1856 79) ural 
Dean of Preston and Aichlearon Me Oikham 
(1874), Dean of Worcester and High Almoner 
to Her Majesty (1879), Prolocutor of the Lower 
House of Convocation of Province of Canter 
bury (1880) Consccrated Lord Bishop ot Ely 
1 , 18 Visitor of the Colleges of St John, 
esus, and St Peter, Cambridge, and of Ely 
eological College Hus lordship mariied 
1850) Florence Caroline, daughter of the late 
ev Robert Anderson, vicar of the now tamous 
Trinity Church, Brighton 
Ember The derivation of the term 18 
doubtful, but it probably has no connection 
with penitential “ashes’ or ‘embers Inthe 
early Christian centuries a week in each of the 
four seasons was set apait for fasting and 
rayer on behalf of the fruits of the ground. 
e lash Ohuroh keeps the Wednesday, 
Friday, and Saturday in these weeks as days 
abstinence and prayer for a blessing on 
those about to be ordained ministers of the 
Church. These days are taken after the First 


Sunday in Len it Sunday, Se ber r4th 
and : mber Sth. a aie : = ’ 
tion fice. as 

by the Government in October 86, to 


[Emi 


collect and diffuse information as to 
ts to the Bntish Oolomes. 


the prospects of emigran 
The classes Suen peace in the Colonies at 
present are farm labourers, female domestic ser- 
vants, and farmers with alittle capital Hardly 
any assisted passages are now granted, Queens- 
land giving the most encouragement. The 
importance of the subject 1s shown by the fact 
that the exodus from Great Britain has averaged 
ounng the last decade about 200,000 persons 
annually, of whom about three fourths now go to 
the United States The emiaranen during 87 
considcrably exceeded that during ’86 (See 
table below ) Printed partioulara, which are 
revised frequently, are exhibited at every post- 
office, or can be obtained, with fuller details, on 
application by post or personally at the Office, 
1, Broadway, Westminster, SW See also 
ELF HELP LMIGRATION SOCIFTY 
Emigration and Immigration. The official 
statistics issued last year give tables relating 
to emigration and immigration from and into 
the United Kingdom during the year ’87 


Emigration '85, 86, and ’87, 


E ants 
Total, of Hntah 








iwnoluding | and Irish 
Foreigners Origin 
only. 
No of emigrants in '87 396,494 281,487 
” ” 86 330,801 232,900 
” ” 85 264,385 207,644 
Inorease in '87 65,693 48,587 
i 86 66,416 


25,256 








In 86 the increase in the number of emigrants 
was spcually marked in the cise of those of 
foreign origin, while in 87 1t occurred chiefly 
among the British and Inish emigrants, the 
numbeis of these rising f10m 232,900 1n ‘86 to 
281,487 11 87—an Increase of neatly 21 percent, 
as against 12 pei cent only in 86 he total 
number of foreigners who emigrated from ports 
of the United Kingdom in 87 was 108,572, as 
against 94,370 1n ’86—an increase of only 15 per 
cent, while the advance of this class of emi- 
giants in 86 as compared with ’85 was one of 
75 percent Ihe number of British and Irish 
emigrants in 87, 281,487, 18 the largest yet 
reached in any year since the nationality of 
emigrants has been distinguished, with the 
exception of 83, for the ten months ended 
Oct 31st, 88, show a total emigration of 366,926, 
as against 388,524 for the corresponding ten 
months of 87 


Immigration in 85, '86, 87, 





including 
Foreigners. 







119,013 
108,879 
113,549 





No. of immigrants in ’87 
Bd ” 
sy 9 


Increase in ’87 
Decrease in '86 






10,134 
43670 
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This shows an inorease in number both of 
foraign and of British ta in place of the 
decrease noticeable last year This increase 
Im Immigration, coupled with a continued 1n- 
crease 1n emigration, 1s in exact accord with 
the rule to which attention has been called in 
previous reports,—‘ An increase of immigration 
accompanies peverally an increase of emigra- 
tion, and reaches its maximum in those years 
when the emigration begins to fall off from the 
maximum it has itself reached, and then 1n the 
succeeding years emigration and immigration 
both dechne, the minimum, however, in the 
case of Siigranon preceding the minimum in 
the case of immigration, which, as a rule, 
occurs 1n the first year after the emigration 

having declined, begins again to increase ” 
The importance of a record of immigration 18 
obvious, as, in orde: to properly estimate the 
extent to which a transfer o population takes 
place 1n any year from the United Kingdom to 
other countries, the numbei of immigrants 
should, of course, be deducted from the gross 
number of empgrants The net emigration for 
the last three years, as thus calculated, 15 seen 
from the following table — 


Excess of Emigrants 
Passengers 
een: of British 
of Pas and Irish 
in 
sengers ale 
No of Emigrants in ’87 396,494 281 487 
” ” 119,013 85,475 
Excess of Emigrants’87 277,481 196,012 
Vecrerponding excess 
o in 221,922 152,882 
orre ding excess 
in "a5 150,836 122,176 


The total surplus emigration (:¢, includin 
foreigners) thus incicascd during 87, thou 
not to the extent obscrvablc in 86, when the 
effect on the balanme of population of an in- 
crease of emigration over ‘85 was cnhanced by 
a simultaneous small decline of immigration 
On the other hand, the net emigiation of 
persons of British and Insh origin only in- 
creased even moie than in 86, the 87 figures 
representing an advance of 28 pei cent over 
oe for A r neve Dag latterly been an 
crease in the numbe: of emigrants going to 
British North America, and a decrease ii ihe 
number gong to the Australesian Colonies 
Emin Pasha (Eduard Sohnitzler) was b March 
a8th, 1840, in Oppeln, Silesia He is of Pro- 
testant parents, his father having been a mer- 
chant n ’42 his family moved to Neisse, where 
Emin’s mother and sister still reside [le was 
educated at the Neisse Gymnasium, com- 
mencing the study of medicine in 58 at Breslau, 
and finishing in '64 at Bexlin’ He then sct out 
for Turkey, where he fell in with Hakk: Pasha, 
whom he accompanied on official journeys 
through Armenia, Syria, and Arabia In 75 
returned home, only to stay, however, for afew 
months jor 1n '76 we find him acting as surgeon 
in the Egyption army as Dr. Emin Effendi, 
and im that capacity he was ordered to Khar- 
toum. In ‘78, when General Gordon was 
Governor of the » Emin was appointed 
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Governor of the Equatorial Province of ._ 
where he still 1emains In ’86 he appealed for 
help In consequence of this appeal a rela 

expedition, under the explorer Stanley (gv), 
was sent out in Jan 87 The expedition was 
organised by Mr Mackinnon, of Ballwakill, and 
the Egyptian Government subscribed £10,000 


towards it (See infra) Consult ‘‘ Emin Pasha 
in Central Africa’ (PAtlip and Son), ’88 
Emin Pasha Relief dition Early in 


87 an expedition was formed to relieve Emin 
Pasha (Dr Schnitzler), an Austrian who took 
service under the Khedive, and was appointed 
Governor: of the Lake Regions province of what 
was once the Egyptian Soudan Emin has been 
cut off from communication with the civilised 
world since the Mahdist rising, but has kept 
togethe: a garrison sufficient to hold his pro- 
vince Hus chief station 15 Wadelai, on Lake 
Albert Nyanza, and he has two steamers on the 
lake The command of the relief expedition was 
iven to Mr H M Stanley by the Fgy ptian 
overnment, and his plans havc been sanctioned 
and aided by the Administration of the Congo 
Free State Llaking with him Major E Barttelot 
and other Luropean officers, with a force of 
several hundred Zvinzibai1 and Soudanese 
soldiers and carriers, Stanley made his way 
up the Congo, and then up 3ts great tributary 
the Atuwhim: Some 150 miles up this last 
river he cstablished a camp, which he left m 
charge of Major Barttclot, who has since been 
killed Thence Stanlcy and the main body set 
forth to march overland to the Albert Nyanza 
Meanwhile Tippoo I1b, an influential Arab 
trader whom tanicy had attached to the 
expedition, was sent with a strong force up 
the Congo to Stanley Falls Here he was 
to 1¢ establish a station destroyed by slave- 
tiiders, suppress them, 1estore order, and if 
mracticabl., to march overland, so as to support 
Stanley by anothe: 1oute§ It 1s worth noting 
that Emin Bey, 1n letters, has repeatedly de- 
clarcd that he will not leave his “people © All 
that he requires1$s medicines, arms, and ammu- 
nition, so that even if Mr Stanley reaches 
him, he will not bring him back The present 
osition of Mr Stanley is much debated. 
Recently (Nov ) in expedition, conducted by 
Lieut Wissmann, has been organised to p1 occed 
to the relief of the distinguished traveller 
Employers’ Liability Act, ’80. Before the 
passing of this Act, a master was not hable 
to his servant for injury caused by the negli- 
gence of a fellow seivant The Act provides 
that where injury has bcen caused to a work- 
man by reason of ayy defect in the works, 
machinery, etc, or of the negligence of any 
person in Ins employers service intrusted 
with superintendence or with authority over 
the injured man, or of any act or omission done 
or made 1n obedience to the orders or byelaws 
of the employer, or of the negligence of any 
person in charge of railway signals, points, 
etc , the injured workman, or if the imjury 
results in death, his personal representatives, 
shal) have the same right of compensation 
against the employer as if he had not been 
in the employers service Certain exceptions 
are made, to protect an employer morally 
innocent of the iyjury An action under the 
Act must be brought within six months from 
the time of the accident, or twelve months 
from the time of death, as the case may be, and 
notice that inj has sustained must 
be given within six weeks. The 
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recoverable 1s not to exceed the equivalent of 
three years’ earnings of a person in the same 
employment and district Any moncy payable 
by the employer to the workman as a penalty 
under any other Act of Parliament 1s to be 
deducted from the compensation recovered 
under this Act Actions under the Act are 
to be brought in the county court, but may 
be removed into a superior court in the same 
manner as other actions The Act came into 
operation on January rst, 1880, and remains in 
force seven years 

“Enoyclopsdia Britannica A popular 
and scientific exposition of the most advanced 
views peor every subject of art, literature, and 
science known to be current inthe world The 
first edition, in 3 vols, edited by Wilham 
Smellie, was published 1771, the eighth edition, 
in 21 vols , appeared 1853, and the ninth, 1n 24 
vols, was commenced im 1875, and completed 
November 88 The work has been cdited b 
the late Prof T Spence: Baynes, LLD ( 
May 30th, 1887), and W Robertson Smith, 
LL D , assisted by upwards of 1146 contributors, 
belonging to almost every] u1 opean nattonality 
Each volume costs 30s , and contains about 850 
quaito pages Ilhere will be an index volume 
published 1n’88 (A & C Black ) 

Endowed Schools Acts for concise 1eport 
of a Select Committee of the House of Commons 
appointed in 86 to inquiic into the operation of 

e Endowed Schools Act, ’69 and the amending 
Acts, and to consider and report how far it 
might be expedient to amend the powcis ex 
ercised under them by the Charity Commis 
sioners, sec ed 

Energy, Laws of Seecd 88 

ee Details of some of the most 
important of the great industrial engineering 
schemes either in progress or planned out in 
different parts of the world at the present time 
are given under thar respective alphabetical 
aro 

sh Church Union The, was formed in 
1859 1o1 the purpose of uniting clergy and laity 
“in defence of the doctitne and discipline of 
the Church of Fngland and of the nghts and 
libeities of her futhful children iscount 
Hahifax 1s the president and the vice presidents 
include 22 Bishops and Aichdeacon Dcmson 
the Rev Canon Carter Jord Addington, thc 
Earl of Limerick the Larl of Glasgow, the I u1 
of Devon, Sir Charles Turner Sir Jhcodore 
Hope, and Mr Shaw Stewart Amon,st the 
members of the council are the Deans of Man 
chester, Durham,and Bango: CanonsBody Chur 
ton, Cooke, Perry, Hockin, Griy and Malcolm 
MacColl, the lay members including the Duke 
of Newcastle, Lord Sackville Cecil, Lord Edward 
Churchill, and Sir Walter Phillinore Those 
only who are communicants of the Church of 
England or of churchcs in communion with 
her, can be elected and enrolled The Umion 
comprises 22 bishops, 3,220 other clergy, and 
20,100 laity Its object 15 to defend and 
maintain unimpaired the doctrinc, discipline, 
and ritual of the Church of Englind against 

aStianism, Rationalism, and Puritanism 

‘date years the litigating business of the 
Union has materially decieased, owing to 
the “ policy of peace " inaugurated by the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and supported by 
the late Bishop of London Another reason for 
this decline in defensive litigation 1s that the 
Union has refused to recogmse the ju11sdiction 
of Lord Penzance in spiritual matters, andclergy- 
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men who have been prosecuted by agents of 
the Church Association (¢ v ) since the passing of 
the Public Worship Regulation Act have mostly 
neither appeared in person nor been repre- 
sented by counsel, but have allowed judgment 
to go against them by default In 1877 a Sus- 
tentahion Fund was created to su ply the loss 
of income incurred by those who had been 
proceeded against , and amongst those to whom 

rants have been made are the Revs T P Dale, 

Enraght, S F Green, the late A H 

Mackonochie, Arthur Tooth, J Baghot de la 
Bere, etc The president and council em 
phatically repudiate any political bias or party 
character in the organisation Evemng com- 
munions are not approved of by the English 
Church Union, but the use of Vestments and 
other Ritual adjuncts 1s encouraged, as being, 


in their view, sanctioned by the Ornaments 

Rubric of the Pyayer Book ean The Church 

Union Gazette Offices, 35, ellington St, 
ardy. 


Strand Sec, Col John Brathwaite 
lish Harbour <A West Indian naval 
Station See ANTIGUA 


English Political Parties It may be 
assumed that, under the universal household 
ranchise now cstablishcd by law, the various 
political parties in the country find their fair 
measure of representation in the popular branch 
of the Legislature Upon this premise an 
analysis of the composition of the House of 
Commons will afford the best test of the 
strength of the respective schools of political 
thought throughout the three kingdoms The 
present House of Commons was elected in july 
Aug 86, andconsisted of 670 members, of whom 
393 were Unionists and 27 Home Rulers The 
leading principle of the f1.8t named party 1s the 
maintenance of the union of the parliaments 
of Grcat Britain and Ireland as scttled by the 
Act of Union of 180: The Home Rulers, on 
the contrary, advocate the abrogation of the 
Act of Union 1nd the restoration to Ireland of 
a scparate parliament This main division of 
partics dates only from the summer of 86, 


when Mr Gladstone, up to that time the 
acknowledged head of the whole Liberal party, 
declared himself in favour of Irish Home Rule, 


aid united his forces or so many of them as 
he could cury with him in his new departure, 
with those of the Insh Nationalists led by 
Mr Parnell A _ conside:able minority of 
Liberals, resenting Mr Gladstones sudden 
change of front, declined to continue their 
support, and combined with the Conservatives 
to form that Umonist majority which succeeded 
in defeating the Home Rule Bill, first in the 
House of Commons, and afterwards and more 
decidedly at the polling booths The anti 
Home Rule Liberals, although cordially work 
ing with and supporting the Conservative 
Government which necessarily 1csulted from 
the successful combination, retained their in 
dcpendence, and formed themselves, indeed, 
into a separate party, with a separate organi 
sition, separate Jeaders, and separate walps. 
They callcd themselves Liberal Unio: but 
were described by the Gladstonians as D - 
tient Liberals Their principal leaders were Lord 
Hartington, Mr Goschen, and Mr mber- 
lain, the former two representing those who 
had belonged to the Whig section, and the latte: 
those who had been included in the Radical 
section of the old Liberal party The 

Unionists, or Dissentient Liberals, numbered 77, 
and the Conservatives 816, thus bringing up the 
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total of Unidnists to 393, and giving them a 
majority of 116 over their opponents. As the 
Conservatives did not of themselves form a 
majority of the whole House, the Government 
could only exiat by reason of the support of 
the Liberal Unionists The 877 Home Rulers 
were made up of 182 Welsh, and Scotch 
Liberals and Radicals (led by Mr Gladstone, 
with Sir W Harcourt and Mr John Morley 
as his principal lieutenants), and (including the 
seat subsequently gained on petition at London 
derry city) 66 Na , or Parnellites 
—so named after their leader, Mr Charles 
Stuart Parnell Of these 85 sit for Insh con 
stituencies, and one, Mr P OConnor, for 
the Scotland division of Liverpool By ther 
opponents the Home Rulers are often termed 
tiste, although they warmly repudiate 
the imputation that the measures they advocate 
involve the separation of the two countries 
In the Home Rule total are also compre 
mendes a number of anembere who for certain 
Subsidiary purposes iorm separate parties— 
such as the Labour representatives, the ad 
vocates of Ohurch Disestablishment, and some 
five or six gentlemen returned by Scotch 
constituencies specially to watch over the in 
terests of the hiland Crofters Strange to 
say, the Social Democrats, who have becn 
making some stir in the Metropolis and else 
where, have not a single represcntative in 
Parhament The Conservatives, or as they aie 
sometimes called, Tories or Oonstitutionalists, 
form a more homogeneous party than their 
Liberal opponents, having fewer and less con 
spicuous internal divisions Then professed 
policy 1s the maintenance of the Lmpire at 
all cost, the presci vation of the Constitution 
as represented by thc three estates of Crown, 
Lords, and Commons, the union of Church 
and State, and the upholding of the rights of 
property Subyect to these principles, the Con 
servatives have shown themselves to be as 
well disposed towards useful legislation and 
the reform of abuses as iny othe pyrty in the 
State The Gladstonian Home Rulers base their 
claim to public SUEPOL’ on the superiority of 
their legisiation, the greater purity of their 
administration, and their devotion to the prin 
ciples of e, retrenchment, and reform F hey 
are divided in opinion as to the maintenance of 
the State Church and the House ofLords The 
sole programme of the Parnellite con 
sists of the demand for an Jhish Parliament 
They treat every other political question as 
of subordinate importance Simoe the 
General Eleotion theie has been a slight dim 
nution in the Unionist strength The Liberal 
Unionists have sustained at successive bye 
elections a net loss of two seats, and the 
Conservatives a net loss of four seats, while 
Grove, Mr Hiungley, Sir H Vivian, 
formerly Liberal Unionists, now usually vote 
against the Government on questions of Irish 
The present relative strength of parties 13 
Dec. 2, 88), allowing for these changes, about 
as follows —tLaberal Unionists 71, Conservatives 
213, total Unoniat ae tpg , Gladstomans 201, 
Parnellites 86, total , Unionist majonty 96, 
eo further detaila see summary at end of 
muons, House or, and Evrections, Bre) 
Deapite ther slight falling off in numbers, 
the Liberal Unionists are still masters of the 
situation, the votes of even thirty of them being 
ent to give the Government a majori 


The party as a body, has, however, consistently | 
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voted with the Government on all vital ques- 
tions, and early in 88 Mr Parnell was force 

to recognise that on any matter affecting the 
Union the Home Rulers could not bope to 
break the ranks of the:r opponents in the House 
of Commons as then constituted Attempts 
to compose the difference between the Liberal 
Unionists and Gladstonians have been made, 
notably at the Round Table Conference (¢ vu 
ed 88), but wrthout success Lord R Churchill's 
resignation placed the Government in a some- 
what critical position, but the acceptance by 
Mr Goschen, with the sanction of Lord Harting- 
ton, of the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, 
and the brilliant financial proposals which he 
has since laid before Parliament have more 
than compensated for a defection of his lord- 
ship During the session of 88 obstructive 
tactios were abandoned except in the case of 
a few measuies, the relations between parties, 
though bitter enough at times, lost a httle of 
their former acerbity, and the Op sition must 
be credited with having given cordial assistance 
in the settlement of the question of procedure 
G2) and of many important details of the 
ocal Government Scheme 


ving, Automatic 
processes sce ed 87 


Ensilage Since the adoption of ensilage as 
a food for stock by the leading English agricul- 
turists 1t has becn found by practical experience 
that there 15 scarcely anything which grows on 
the farm which may not be made into ensilage, 
—from maize to mangold tops, from beans to 
beetroot, trom tares to thistles and nettles 
The utilisation of waste substances 1s, 1n fact, a 
salicnt feature of the cnsilage system It 15, 
however, essential that the crop should not be 
permitted to get over ripe when intended for 
ensilage The fou o al virtues claimed for 
the process of ensilage appear to be (1) 1ts safety 
in all scasons its cfficicncy, and notably the 
avoidance of loss in the preservation of green 
ciops, (2) the valuc of its products as food for 
animals, and its bene ficial effects on the health 
of all stock to which it 1s given with discretion , 
(8) its utilisation of substances almost valueless 
or otherwise waste, and (4) the elasticity the 
system affoids toi cropping, and in prov) nee 
succulent food avaiable all the year round, by 
which an increased number of stock per acie 
can be maintained Iheie are two systems of 
making ensilige, one in (1) a silo or building, 
and the other (2) a staok The advantages of 
and a permanent 
structure which 1s available for other uses when 
not occupied by silage , while on the other hand 
there 1s foremost the question of cost (@) 
avoids outlay, though at the expense of some 
waste on its exposed sides he labour of 
carting green stuff is also saved, as the stack 
may be erected on the field where the crop is 
grown Sweet enailage is found to be more 
easily made inastackthaninasilo Acropof 
green fodder that would produce 14 tons of hay 
to the acre 1s estimated to make about 5 or 6 
tons of stack ensilage, at a cost of about 3s per 
ton That the system of ensilage is mak 
considerable progress is proved by the agricul: 
tural returns In ’82 it was calculated that arm 
silos were in existence in Great while 
in "68 there were 2,667 silos in use, giving 
a total capacity of 7,407,275 culnc feet, wi 
an average capacity of 2,777 cubic feet to each 
silo In addition to the total number of silos, 
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2:97 pereons are stated to have made ensilage 
in , 
Envelope Inscriptions See AssyrioLocy 
Plenipotentiari 


Envoys and es See 
DiPtomatTic 

Eras, The Five These are the Greek 
Olympiads), the Roman, the Christian, the 


ulian Period, and the Mohammedan E1a 

Ergeroum An important Turkish stra- 
tegical centre 1n Armenia, which, since the 
annexation of Kars by Russia (1878), has be 
come the principal fiontier fortress and point 
of resistance to a Russian advance from the 
Caucasus to Constantinople It 1s about 
zoo miles south west of Trebizond, on the great 
commercial highway leading from that town 
over the plateau to the Persian frontier, and 1s 
a chief halting place fo1 pilgrim caravans from 
Teheran to Mecca The population 1s variously 
estimated at from 30,000 to 60,000, and as the 
administrative capital of a Lurkish vilayet, 
covering 27,000 square miles, with population 
675,000, it attracts a farramountoftrade It has 
a Catholic bishop of the Armenian tite, and 
since 1878 the Russianised Armenians at Tiflis 
have been desirous for its incor poration with 
Russia, which seems likely to be its ultimate 
destination 

Esher, William Baliol Brett, ist Baron 
(creat 188,), b 1815 Educatcdat Westminster, 
and at Caius Coll, Camb (BA, stnio1 opt, 
1836, MA 1840) (Called to the bar at Lincoln s 
Inn (1846), made QC (1860), was Solicitor 
General (1£68), 1 justice of the Common Pleas 
1868 75), a judye of the High Court of Justice, 

ommon Pleas Div (1875 €), and a Lord Justice 
of Appeal (1876 83), m which latte: year he was 
appointed Master of the Rolls Was MP for 

elston (1866 68) Huslordship presidcd at the 
trial of the London gas stoke1s for conspiracy 
some years azo Since Lord L «. appointment 
as Muster of the Rolls, he his on more than 
one occasion held conzersasion: at the Public 
Record Office, to: the purpose of displiying 
its interesting tie1surcs 

Esparto Grass Seced 88 

Esquimault (Pron ess/ce malt) A ha 
bour and nial station on the south east of 
Vancouver Island, rbout thiee miles trom 
Victorii, capital of the province of British 
Columbia in the Dominion of Canada Since 
the opening of the Canadian Paufhc Ralway 
its importance has become evident, and it 
1s now being fortified and providcd with stiong 
armaments and all the necessaries of a first 
class naval arsenal A large giaving dock has 
recently been constinucted, and the place 1s 
connected by 1a1l with the large coal mines 
at Nanamo Both the Buiitish and Canadian 
Governments have voted large sums for the 
creation of a place darmes, and the latter 1s 
raising a permanent artillery force for its de- 
fence The connection ef Fsquimault with 
Australia by cable 1s spoken of See Briiisu 
rte and CANADA 


One of the three counties of 
British (qv) 
Established Church See CHuRCH oF 
ENGLAND. 


Eton and Harrow Cricket Match See 
CRICKET. 

Eton School Founded1440 Endowment ex- 
ceeds £20,000 per annum. Pupils consist of King’s 
scholars or “ Collegers ” (of whom there are 70 
and who enter college between twelve an 


fourteen years of age), and of or 
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“Town-boys,” who enter between ten and 
fourteen years of age ns and 
ships to both Universities, ranging from £50 
for four years downwards EH Waster Rev. 
Edmond Warre, DD Motto—Floreat Etona. 
Alumn: (some disting uished)-—-Horace Walpole ; 
Bolingbroke; Porson, Hallam ; Gray, the Boet . 
Shelley, Wellington, Pitt; Canning; Fox; 
Lord North, Chenery, the late editor of the 
Times, Dean Milman, W i Gladstone; Dr. 
Pusey, Lord Iddesleigh , Rowland Hill; Lo 
Brabourne , Sir John Lubbock , Goldwin Smith; 
Lord Sahsbury , and A J Balfour Consult 
The College Calendar A miamon is supported 
by pee and present Etonians at Hackney- 
wic 

Euphrates Valley Railway Projects for 
shortening the journey to India by means of a 
railway along the valley of the mver Euphrates 
have been repeatedly brought before the notice 
ot the public during the last thirty years. 
The rival routes probably number a score. 
(lor the earler history of this matter see 
ed 88) It was announced on Sept rath, 
86, that Biron Wilhelm Pressel, engineer, 
and the heads of a syndicate, had been re- 

uested toproceed to Constantinople to conclude 
the negotiations for a concession including 
a vast netwotk of railways in Asia Minor 
From Oonstantinople it was reported (Jan aoth, 
87) that the Council of Ministers had drawn up 
and forwarded to the Palace for the Sultans 
sanction a plan foi the extension of the railway 
from Scutari to Ismid, as far a3 Angora, and 
then on to Diarbchi The finan group 
which had bcen negotiating included some o 
the most poweiful banking houses in London, 
Paris, and Berlin, and it was said they were 
ready to begin operations at once It was not 
till Aug 7th, however, that an Imperial decrees 
W's issued on the matter, and then the contract 
for the extension and the network of Asiatic 
lines was granted to an en Syndicate 
represented by Messts Altand Seefelder The 
convention gave the Company power to extend 
the linc to Bagdad, the works to be completed 
in ten years, and the gauge to be fixed at 
I mctie 44 centimctices On Oct 4th it was 
reported that the Palace had referred to a 

tary commission, the mazbatta specifying 

cettain modifications made in the convention 
by the Council, and in a1eport dated Oct r1th 
it was Stated that before granting the necessary 
trade, the Porte desued to be satisfied of the 
Company s financial position Under date Con- 
stantinople, April 25th, '88, it was reported that 
the Ottoman Govcinment had entered into 
negotiations with a French Company for a con- 
cession for a line to , but the Ottoman 
Bank, with othe: strong financial houses, also 
asked for the same line A grow of English 
and German financiers had asked for a line 
Buedia, via Aleppo, to Orfa This demand was 


approved, and a masba//a sent to the palace 
for Imperial sanction It was reported from 
Vienna, August ae that M 0 had offered 
to the Porte on be al 


f of a financial group anew 
scheme for the construction of the Haadar Pasha- 
Ismdt Railway in Asia Minor Some time 

reviously another company offered £T 200,000 
or the concession, requiring a State puarantee 
of 6 per cent interest on its shares. e 
value of a Turkish pound is about 18s. ofd, M. 
Caillard s group offered £1 400,000 for the con- 
cession, asked a guarantee of 4 per cent., and 
offered to pay the Porte one-fourth of any net 
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revenue exceeding an average of 7,500 fr per 
kilometre, further undertaking to finish the line 
in four years It was reported fiom Constant 
nople, Nov 24th, that a dispute had arisen 
in consequence of the Porte having signified 
an intention to take possession of the Haidar 
Pasha Ismid section out of the hands of the 
British and Austrian lessees, who held it under 
aspecial Convention, and that the Ambassadors 
of those countries had presented strong bs 
tests against any pray pioceedings er 
tain German competitors offered 6,000,000 francs 
for the delivery of the hne into their hands, but 
the lessees in possession were willing to pay 
the same sum and accept the terms of the 
German Convention § In the House of Com 
mons, on Nov j3oth, Sir J kerguson said 
H M Government had no information as to M 
Caillard s interests as to these lines or as to 
the nature and scope of the latest concession 
In the Engineer of Oct sth is published a 
report of the United States Oonsul at Sivas, on a 
eed line from Constantinople to Bagdad, 1,400 
mules long, and to cost 415,500,000 
cal Alliance, The Founded 45 6, 
to enable Evangelical Chiistians of different 
denominations, and of all countries, to manifest 
their true unity in the essential doctrines of 
the Gospel, and in the defence of religious 
liberty International meetings of the Alliance 
have been held in London, Pans, Berlin 
Amsterdam, New York, Geneva, Basel, and 
Copenhagen, besides Annual Conferences in the 
chief centres of religious thought in the United 
Kingdom A Week of Universal Pra 1S 
observed 1n the ea1 Vv part of January each year 
throughout the whole world 
Evans, John, hon DC L Oxford and LLD 
Dublin, Treasuier and Vice President RS 
FSA,FGS,etc,b 1823 Author ot several 
works on the ancient coins, implemcnts 
weapons, and ornaments of Gieat Biitain and 
Ireland, and has contiibuted a variety of 
papers in the Archeologia, and in the Numiss 
mate Chronick, of which he 15 one of the 
editois) President of the Geological Society 
(1875 6), and of the Anthropological Institute 
(187 g), Pres Numismatic Society since 187 
: A daly papcr hd ) 


Evening i 
founded July 1881, of Conservative principles 
It gives the latest political, general and 
commercial intelligence of the hour, and makes 
a special feature of spoiting news Office, 12, 
Whitefriars St , EC 
“Evening Standard See ‘STANDARD 
Evolution A scientific doctrine that has a 
wide and also a more restricted significance 
In the lamited sense the name is applied to the 
peuereeee that all animals and plants have 
een evolved or developed from pre existing 
forms In this sense, Evolution 1s opposed to 
the doctrine of special creation, according to 
which every species of plant and cvery species 
of animal came into existence as the result of 
a ree act of creation § In this connection 
Evolution 18 often inaccurately spoken of as 
the (For a full account of 
Evolution as concerning living things, see 
Origin oF Species) In the second, wider 
oe, Evolution means the contanuity of 
of physics, astronomy, chem- 
istry, geology, as well as those of biology, 
which are to the Evolutiomat one continuous 
and natural whole, following certain purely 
natural laws As Evolution, in the special 
aense, 18 Opposed to the idea of special creation 


nian theory 
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of forms of living things, so, in the general 
sense, 1t 18 opposed to the idea of inter- 
position from without in the whole series 
of the phenomena of nature, whether these 
concern bodies living or non living 
Exchequer, The, is said to be at least coeval 
with the Norman Conquest, and to have been 
from 1ts earliest institution looked to as a 
cheok upon the Lord High Treasurer, and a pro- 
tection for the king, as well as for the subjects, 
in the custody, payment, and issue of the 
ublic money e chief financial officer, the 
Chanoellor of the Exchequer, formerly sat in the 
Court of Exchequer above the barons Ex- 
chequer receipta—: ¢, the public revenues—are 
into the Bank of Eng d, or the Bank of 
land, to the account of the Exchequer, and 
form the Consolidated Fund In 66 an Act was 
passed to consolidate the powers and duties 
of the Comptroller of the Excheque: and of 
the Commissioners for auditing the public ac- 
counts, to unite in one department the business 
hitherto conducted by the separate establish- 
ments unde: them, and to make other pro- 
visions for the more complete examination of 
the public accounts Under this Act was 
founded the Exchequer and Audit D ent, at 
the head of which 1s the official known as the 
Comptroller and Auditor General but whose full 
title 1s Comptroller General of the Receipt and 
Issue of H M Exchequer and Auditor General 
of Public Accounts He cannot sit mn Parlia- 
ment, nor be removed from office «xcept upon 
1 joint address by the two Houses (present 
Comptroller and Auditor General, Sir Oharles 
Lister Ryan, KCB He 15 advised danly of 
all issues o1 transfers made from the Exchequer 
accounts, and when pla has been granted 
by Parliament for the public services he, on 
receipt of a royal order unde: thc sign manual 
countersigned by the Treasury grants the 
necessary credits on the Consohdated Fund 
He and the depaitment under him also audit 
the accounts of all othe: departments and see 
that the expenditure of e1ch 15 1n accordance 
with the authoritics received from the Treasury 
See TRrasury and FINANCF 
Exchequer and Audit Department See 
CiviL SFRVICE 
Excise Sce Financr NATIONAL 
Execution by Electricity Some attcntion 
has recently been given here to this method of 
capital punishment, through the Governor of the 
State of New York having sanctioned and signed 
a bill for 1ts adoption he new law 1s the out 
come of the following recommendation of the 
Governor in 85 —The present mode of exe- 
cuting criminals by hanging, has come down 
to us from the dark ages, and 1t may well be 
qucshoned whether the science of the present 
ay cannot provide means for taking the hves 
of such as are condemned to die mm a less bar- 
barous manner I commend this suggestion to 
the consideration of the Legislature In 86a 
commission was appointed to report upon the 
existing system, with the result of recommend- 


ing a agai The law comes into operation in 
Jan B9 he condemned man 1s placed ina 
portable hut, he stands upon a metallic plate 


connected with a battery, a second connection 
being made near to and over his head, so that 
when the circuit 1s closed an electric shock 
passes through the body The effect of the 
electric discharge 18 an instantaneous extinction 
of hfe, but 1t must be said that this result 1s 
not in all cases a foregone conclusion. Experi- 
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ments by Dr B W Richardson on certain 
animals have shown that an electric shock has 


not proved fatal An instructive article upon 
this new method of capital punishment appeared 
in the Asclepiad for June ’88, from the pen of 
Dr Richardson The reception of the decision 
in this country was anything but favourable to 
the scheme, the electrical press being unani 
mously against 1t 

Executor It is the custom in making a 
will in personal estate to name an executor 
or executors Immediately upon the testator s 
death the executor becomes entitled to all 
the testator s personal property He 1s bound 
first of all to bury the deceased and prove his 
will, then to pay out of it any debts due by 
the testator, and then to distribute the pro 
perty, so far as it will go, in accordance with 
the will Should there be more than one 
executor, each can exercise all the powers of 
the office, except that all must Join in bringing 
any action respecting the estate he office 
continues to the Survivors or survivor Should 
the executor renounce, or die, before taking 
out probate, or not appear when cited to take 
piobate, his rights of executorship cease 
entirely But whcn the last surviving executor 
dies, then his cxecutoi1s arc also cxecutors 
of the original testator If the cvecutor 15 an 
infant, the Irobate, Divoice, and Admuitalt 
Division of the High Court will giant admini 
stration to his guardian ot some other person 
who becomes adininistiator durante smunore 
atat (during the minority) An executor 
merely in virtue of his appointment 1s released 
fiom any debts due from him to thc testator, 
and may retun out of the asscts any debt duc 
from the testator to him 1n priority to all othet 
debts of the same degree, but this provi 
sion 15 so guarded in equity as to be practi 
cally of no effect Any person who takes 
upon himself to be executor without 
having becn appointed, 1s said to be an 
executor de son fort ( of his own wrong ), 
and is not allowed to derive any benefht from 
the offic Should no executor be available 
the Court will grant letters of admanisti1 
tion cunt testamiento anuneao (with the will 
anncxed), as distinct from the ordinary Ictteis 
of administiation g1anted when a person dics 
without making a will 

Exeter Rt Rev Edward Henry Bicker 
steth Lord Bishop of The see was toundcd 
in 1046, the earhler prelates taking the title of 
Bishops of Devonshire from the year 909 The 
present income 18 £4200 His lordship, the 
63rd bishop in succession, was b_ 185, and 15 
the nephew of Loid era es and only son of 
the late Rev Edward Bickcisteth, rector of 
Walton, Herts Lducated at Cambridye, Irinity 
College Was Chancclloi 5 English Medillist 
three years 1n succession (1844 5 6), graduated 
BA, Sen Opt and 3rd class Classi al Tripos 
(1847), MA (1850), and took the Seatonian 
prize (1854) Hon DD (1885) Deon (1848), 
and priest (1849) Vicai of Christ Church, 
Hampstead (1855 85), and rural dean of High 

te (1878 85) Appointed Dean of Gloucester 
Gls), and in the same ycai consecrated Lord 

ishop of Exeter As an author and editor 
is well known Among his chef 


his lordship 
‘ 1863), ‘‘ Jesus 


The Blessed Dead 


are 
and the Resurrection (1870), ““Poems (1849) 
‘The Reef and Other Parables (1874—and 


edition 188s), ‘Yesterday, To-day, and For 
Ever—a Poem in Twelve Books 71866. m5th 


[ee 


edition 1884) His Lordship has edited many of 
his fathers discourses, a volume of “ Famil 
Prayers for Working Men” (1879), the “‘H 
Companion to the Bock of Common Prayer” (1870- 
71 80), and has written beside a “Commentary 
on the New Testament ' 

Exeter Hall, Strand, London Erected 


lan ae hee nr ame mw Cnet aw Le Ve a 


monthot May Nowthc property of the Young 
Mens Christian Acsctiation havi been oie 
chased and presented to that body by six 
entlemen at a cost of £25,000 e 3 H 
um in Long Acre was opened in ‘88 by 
the Prince of Wales 
“Exofficio” Seeed 88 
“Ex parte” Seeed 88 
Explosive Substances Act, 83 For sum 
mary of this Act see ed 86 
Explosives, New tkvery year sees some 
addition to the extplosive mixtures already 
competing for use in mining operations, tun 
nelling and quarrying. Oarbo- te is the 
invention of Mr k Reid and Mr W D Bor- 
land It consist» of go parts of nitro glycerine, 
absorbed by ro paits of an extremely porous 
\alicty ofcarbon Very successful experiments 
were mide last spring with this explosive in 
South Wales It 1s claimed to be much 
superior to o1diniuy dynamite, and that 1t can 
be used in fiery mines, while no noxious 
fumes are piven off The “Favier explosive, 
a new Belgian production, has been written 
upon a good del, beyond this not much 
p ogress has been mide with it The like may 
« said of Flameless Powder, which was brought 
out early in 88 by the Flameless Explosives 
Company, Limited Romute is the invention of 
1 Swede named Sjdberg§ It is a chlorate com 
pound and said to be s1fe in transport, use, 
ind manufiture Bellite 1s a Swedish high 
explosive consisting of ammonium nitrate, and 
di nitro benzol, which when melted together 
at 176°—194 IF, 18 miacd with saltpetre 
Consult Aunual Reports of 11 M Inspectors of 
I pian The.” pee 
Expositor e,” was founded 1875, under 
the editor care of Rev Samuel Cox, rif The 
first and second serics, consisting of twenty 
volumes, weie completed 1884 |The third 
se1ics, unde: the cditorship of Rev W R&B. 
Nicoll, MA, was commenccd 1885 The Lx- 
poser 15 ntended to give the 1csults of the 
est schol u a of the diy derived from the 
clergy and theologians of all denominations, in 
addition to Bible studies and cacgesis 
‘Ex post facto ‘Sxccd 88 
Extradition Acts, 70, 73 Seced 86 
Extradition Acts, Law on '88_ The case 
of Guerin (Qucen s B nch Division, November), 
rused an important question as to the legality 
of the practi e of a metropolitan police magis- 
trate in disposing of extradition cases in which 
only part of the cvidence has been taken by 
himself In the result the magistrates order 
extraditing the prisone: was affirmed, as being 
based on sufficient cvidence actually heard by 
himself at the adjournment, but the practice of 
any magistrate » acting on evidence not heard 
before himcelf in any criminal case stands 
condemned by judicial censure as irregular and 
contrary to natural] justice 
Tithes See TiTHEs 
Extreme Left. See Frencu Po ritican 
PARTIES. 
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revenue exceeding an average of 7,500 fr 
kilometre, further undertaking to finish the line 
in four years It was reported fiom Constant: 
nople, Nov 24th, that a dispute had arisen 
In consequence of the Porte having signified 
an intention to take possession of the Haidar 
Pasha Ismid_ section out of the hands of the 
Bnitish and Austrian lessees, who held it under 
a special Convention, and that the Ambassadors 
of those countnes had presented strong gr 
tests against any arbitrary proceedings Cer 
tain German competitors offered 6,000,000 francs 
for the delivery of the line into their hands, but 
the lessees in possession were willing to pay 
the same sum and accept the terms of the 
German Convention In the House of Com 
mons, on Nov 30th, Sir J Ferguson said 

Government had no information as to M 
Caillard’s interests as to these lines, or as to 
the nature and scope of the latest concession 
In the Engineer of Oct sth 1s pubhshed a 
report of the United States Consul at Sivas, on a 
proposed line from Constantinople to Bagdad, 1,400 
mile 


8 pu oy to cost ca aa 
elical Alliance, The Founded 45 6, 
to enable Evangelical Christians of diffcrent 


denominations, and of all countrics, to manifest 
their true unity in the cssential doctrines of 
the Gospel, and in the defence of religious 
liberty International meetings of the Alliance 
have been held in London, Paris, Berlin, 
Amsterdam, New York, Geneva, Basel, and 
Copenhagen, besides Annual Conferences in the 
chief centres of :eligious thought in the United 
Kingdom Week of Universal Prayer 1s 
obsei ved in the early part of January each year 
throughout the whole world 

Evang, John, hon DC L Oxford, and LL D 
Dublin, Treasure: and Vice President RS 

SA,FGS,etc,b 1823 Author of sev cral 
works on the ancient coins, implements, 
weapons, and ornaments of Gieat Britain and 
Ireland, and has contiibuted a variety of 
papers in the 4rchq@ologia, and in the Numits 
matic Chronich, of which he 18 one of thc 
editors Piesident of the Gcological Society 
(1875-6), and of the Anthropological Institute 
(1878 9), Pres Numismatic Society since 1875 

“Ev News” A daily paper (4d), 
founded Ju y 1881, of Conservative principles 
It gives the latcst political, general, and 
commercial intelligence of the hour, and makes 
a special feature of spoiting news Office, x2, 


Whitefrars St 
Be dard” See ‘SranpaRD’ 
Evolution. A scientific doctrine that has a 
wide and also a more icstricted significance 
In the limited sense the name 1s applied to the 
eneralisation that all animals and plants have 
een evolved or devcloped from pre existing 
forms In this sense, Fvolution 1s opposed to 
the doctrine of creation, according to 
which every species of plant and every species 
of animal came into existence as the result of 
a ree act of creation In this connection 
Evolution 18 often inaccurately spoken of as 
the Darwinian theory (For a full account of 
Evolution as concerning living things, see 
OriGIN oF Species) In the second, wider 
oe, Evolution means the continuty of 
- of physics, ony en 
1s geology, as well as those of biology, 
which are to the Evolutionist one continous 
and natural whole, following certain purely 
natural jlawe. As Evolution, in the 
4, is opposed to the idea of special creation 
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of forms of living things, so, in the general 
sense, 1t 18 opposed to the idea of inter- 
position from without in the whole series 
of the phenomena of nature, whether these 
concern bodies living or non-living 

Exchequer, The, 18 said to be at least coeval 
with the Norman Conquest, and to have been 
from its earliest institution looked to as a 
cheok upon the Lord High and a pro- 
tection for the king, as well as for the subjects, 
in the custody, paymens and issue of the 

ublic money The chief financial office:, the 

oellor of the Exchequer, formerly sat in the 
Court of Exchequer above the barons Ex- 
chequer receipta—: ¢ , the pape revenue3—are 
pedante the Bank of and, or the Bank of 
d, to the account of the Exchequer, and 

form the Consolidated Fund In 66 an Act was 
passed to consolidate the powers and duties 
of the Comptroller of the Exchequer: and of 
the Commissioners for auditing the public ac- 
counts, to unite in one department the business 
hitherto conducted by the separate establish- 
ments under them, and to make other pro- 
visions for the moie complete examination of 
the public accounts Under this Act was 
founded thc Exchequer and Audit Department at 
the head of which 1s the official known as the 
Comptroller and Auditor General but whose full 
title 1s Comptroller General of the Receipt and 
Issue of H M Exchequer and Auditor General 
of Pubhc Accounts He cannot sit in Parlia- 
ment, nor be removed from office «xcept upon 
a Joint address by the tuo Houses (present 
Comptroller and Auditor Gencral, Sir Charles 
Lister Ryan KCB He 15 advised daily of 
all issues o1 transfers made fiom the Exchequer 
accounts, and when money has bcen granted 
by Parhament tor the public services he, on 
receipt of a 1oyal order unde: the sign manual 
countersigned by the Treasury grants the 
necessary credits on the Consolidated Fund 
He and the department under him also audit 
the accounts of all other departments, and see 
that the expenditure of eich 1s 1m accordance 
with the authorities received from the Treasury 
See TREASURY and | INANCE 

Exchequer and Audit Department Sce 
Civit SFRVICF 

Excise See Financr NATIONAI 

Execution by Electricity Some attention 
has recently been given here to this method of 
capital punishment, through the Governor of the 
State of New York having Sanctioned and signed 
a bill for its adoption he new law 1s the out- 
come of the following recommendation of the 
Governor in 85 —TIhe present mode of exe- 
cuting criminals by hanging, has come down 
to us from the dark ages, and it may well be 
5 ha rapa whether the science of the present 
ay cannot provide means for taking the lives 
of such as are condemned to die 3n a Jess bar- 
barous manner I commend this suggestion to 
the consideiation of the Legislature In 86a 
commission was appointed to report upon the 
existing system, with the result of recommend- 
ing a ee The law comes into operation in 
Jan 8 e condemned man 1s placed in a 
portable hut, he stands upon a metallic plate 
connected with a battery, a second connection 
being made near to and over his head, so that 
when the circuit 1s closed an electric shock 
passes through the body The effect of the 
electric discharge 15 an instantaneous extinction 
of hfe; but 1t muat be said that this result 1s 
not in all cases a foregone conclusion Exper- 
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ments by Dr B W _ Richardson on certain 
animals have shown that an electric shock has 
not proved fatal An instructive article upon 
this new method of capital punishment appeared 
in the Ascieprad for June ’88, from the pen of 
Dr Richardson The reception of the decision 
in this country was anything but favourable to 
the scheme, the electrical press being unani 
mously against it 

Executor It 1s the custom in making a 
will in personal estate to name an executor 
or executors Immediately upon the testator s 
death the executor becomes entitled to all 
the testator s personal property He 1s bound 
first of all to bury the deceased and prove his 
will, then to pay out of it any debts due by 
the testator, and then to distribute the pro 
perty, so far as it will go, in accordance with 
the will Should there be more than one 
executor, each can cxercise all the powers of 
the office, except that all must join in bringing 
any action respecting the estate The office 
continues to the survivors or survivor Should 
the executor renounce, or dic, before taking 
out probate, or not appear when cited to take 
piobate, his tights of executorship cease 
entirely But when the last surviving cxecutor 
dies, then his executors aie also executors 
of the orginal testator If the executor 1s an 
infant, the Probate, Divorce, ind Admualty 
Division of the Hixh Court will grant admini 
stration to his ,ui’dian or some other peison 
who becomcs idininistrator durante munore 
@etate (duiing the minority) An exccutor 
merely in virtuc of his appointment 1s released 
fiom any debt» due from him to the testator 
and may retain out of the asscts any dcbt due 
from the testato: to him in priority to all othe: 
debts of the same degree, but this provi 
Sion 1s so guarded in equitv as to be practi 
cally of no effect Any person who takes 
upon himself to be executor without 
having been appointcd, 1s said to be an 
executor de son turt ( of his own wrong ), 
and is not lowed to derive any bencfit from 
the office Should no exccutor be available, 
the Court will grant letters of administra 
tion cum tstamento annerco (with the will 
annexcd), is distinct from the ordinary lctters 
of administration ¢1: inted when a person dics 
without making, a will 

Exeter, Rt Rev Edward Henry Bicker 
steth, Lord Hishop of The sce was founded 
in 1046, the earlier prelates taking the title ot 
Bishops of Dcvonshiie from the year 909 Ihe 
present income 15 £4200 His lordship, the 
63rd bishop im succession was b_ 1825, and 1s 
the nephew of Lord Langdale and only son of 
the late Rev Edward Bickcrsteth, rector of 
Walton, Herts Lducated at Cambridge, [Trinity 
College Was Chancellors English Medallist 
thiee years in succcssion (1844 5 6), graduated 
BA, Sen Opt ind 3rd class Classical Iripos 
(1847), MA (1350), and took the Seatonian 
prize (1854) Hon DD (1885) Deacon (1848), 
and pricst (1849) Vicar of Christ Church, 
Hampstead (1855 85), and rural dean of High 
gate (1878 85) Appointed Dean of Gloucester 
1885), and in the same year consecrated Lord 
Bishop ot Exeter As an author and cditor 
his lordship ea we ATE Dew war ™ 

are “*. 

and the Resu:.--..-—  ._. ., | at, eae 

Ihe Reef and Other Parables (1874—2nd 
edition 188s), ‘Yesterday, To-day, and For 
Ever—a Poem in Twelve Books © (3866. 1 sth 
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edition 1884) Ha1s Lordship hae edited many of 
his fathers discourses, a volume of ‘‘ Fam:] 
Prayers for Working Men” (1879), the '‘H 
Companion to the Boek of Common Prayer ” (1870~ 
71 80), and has written beside a ‘‘ Oommentary 
on the New Testament 
Exeter Hall, Strand, London Erected in 
1830-31 by Deering, for the holding of religious 
and philanthropic meetings Celebrated as the 
scene of the religious meetings held in the 
monthof May Nowthe property of the Young 
Mens Christian Association, having been pur- 
chased and presented to that body by six 
entlemen at a cost of £25,000 e ‘4 H 
um in Long Acre was opened in '88 by 
the Prince of Wales 
“Ex officio” Seeed 88 
‘‘Ex parte” Seeed 88 
Explosive Substances Act, 8S For sum 
mary of this Act see ed 86 
Explosives, New Every year sees some 
addition to the explosive mixtures already 
competing for use in mining operations, tun 
nelling and quarrying Oarbo-dy te 1s the 
invention of Mr F Reid and Mr W D Bor 
land It constst» of go parts of mitro glycerine, 
abso1 bed by 10 parts of an extrecialy porous 
varicty ofcaibon Very successful experiments 
were mide last spring with this explosive in 
South Wales It 1s claimed to be much 
superior to ordiniry dynamite, and that it cin 
be used in flery mines, while no noxious 
fumes aie given off The ‘Favier explosive, 
a new Belgian production, has been written 
upon a good deal, beyond this not much 
proutess as been mide withit The like may 
e said of Flameless Powder, which was brought 
out carly in 88 by the Flimeless Explosives 
Company, Limited Romute 1s the invention of 
1 Swede named Sjdberg Itis a chlorate com 
pound, and said to be sife in transport, use, 
ind manuficture Bellite is 1 Swedish high 
explosive consisting of ammonium nitrate, and 
di mtro benzo], which when melted together 
at 176°—194° 1, 18 mixed with saltpetre 
Consult Annuil Reports of 11 M Inspectors of 
ate The.” Raed d 
Expositor @, was founded 1875, under 
the cditoral cire of Rev Samuel Cox, DD Phe 
first and sccond scries, consisting of twenty 
volumes, were completed 1884 The third 
series, unde: the editorship of Rev W R 
Nicoll, MA, was commenccd 1885 The £x- 
poser 15 intended tc give the rcsults of the 
vest schol u siya} of the diy derived from the 
clergy and theologians of all denominations, in 
addition to Bible studies and excgesis 
“Ex post facto ‘S«ccd 88 
Extradition Acts, 70, 73 Seced_ 86 
Extradition Acts Law on, ’88_ The case 
of Guerin (Queen s Bcnch Division, November), 
rused an important question as to the legality 
of the practie of a inctropolitan police magis 
trate in disposing of extradition cases in which 
only part of the cvidencce has been taken by 
himsclf In the result the magistrates order 
extraditing the prisoncr was affirmed, as being 
based on sufficient evidence actually heard by 
himself at the adjournmcnt , but the practice of 
any magistrate s acting on evidence not heard 
before himself in any criminal case stands 
condemned by judicial censure as irregular and 
contrary to natural justice 


thes See TITHES 
Extreme Left. See Frencu Po iticar 
PARTIES. 
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Factory and Workshop Act, 78 This 
Act consolidates a series of statutes for the 
regulation of factories and workshops extending 
from the commencement of the century down to 
the present time It contains practically all the 
law dealing with this subject, and extends to a 
hundred and seven sections The first part con 
tains the general provisions for drainage, venti 
lation,and fencing of dangerous machinery, vats, 
etc , as well as the rules regulating the hours of 
labour for women, young persons and children 
In textile factories the hours of labour for 
women and young persons are not to exceed 
ten, and Saturday 1s to be ahalfholiday The 
hours of labour for children are fixed at half of 
those allowed to women or young persons 
These rules are modified 1n their application to 
other factories and workshops rovision 1S 
made for holidays , for insuring the attendance 
at school of children employed in factories or 
workshops , for certificates of fitness for employ 
ment to be obtained by children and young 
persons, for giving notice of accidents to in 
spectors and certifying surgeons appointed 
under the Act e second part contains 
pre provisions relating to particular classes 
of factories and worhshops—e g to insure lime 
Moher etc , restriction upon the emplo 
ment of women, young persons or childicn In 
special industiics, and exceptions relaxing, the 
law in favour of ceitain industries, et. The 

part regulates the appointment and func 
tions of inspectors and certifying, surgeons 
fixes penalties and provides for their recovery 
before a court of summary jurisdiction The 
fourth part contains miscellaneous provisions 
and defines a ‘ child as any person under 
fourteen years of age, and ‘ young person as 
any person between the agcs of fourteen ind 
eighteen years 

Pacul es, Court of A court of the Arch 
bishop of Canter bury, picsided over by the 
Master ofthe Faculties To him must be madc 
all applications fo1 admitting notarics to or 
removing them from their office The judge of 
the Provincial Courts of Canterbiny and York 
18 er officio Maste: of the Ficulties Oonsult 
Phillimore s “ Ecclesiastical Law 

Faed, Thomas, RA b 1826 devoted hin 
self first to wate) cclours, subsequently he 
commenced painting in oils Associate of the 
Royal Scottish Academy (1849) and produced 
a popular picture, ‘ Scott and his friends at 
Abbotsford Settling in London in 1852 his 
wok ‘‘The Mitherless Barn,’ shown at the 
Royal Academy Exhibition in 1855, was spoken 
of as “the picture of the season He subse 
quently contributed several pews to the 

oyal Academy Exhibitions lectedR A 64 

Ialands (‘Sheep Islands ) A group 
inthe North Atlantic forming a Danish depen 
dency Area 514 sq m, pop 11,220 Capital 
Thorabavn, on Stromoe Island The islands are 
lofty table rocks There 1s no timber, but 
abundant peat Raw and moist climate, and 
winters so mild that cattle and sheep aie never 
housed Barley and ive crops successful in 
some years People of Danish and Norse origin, 
chiefly employed collecting eider down, whale 
fishing ahd seal hunting The aslands (22 in 
number, 17 inhabited) are represented in the 
legislature of Denmark by a deputy, named by 
the king 
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Fahrenheit (From Gabriel Damel Fahren- 
heit, b at Danzig 1686, d 1736) The name of 
one of the three scales used in thermometers 
The freezing point of water 1s on the Fahren 
heit scale marked 32°, the boiling point 212° 
The space between the freezing and the boil 
ing points 1s divided into 180 (212 — 32) equal 

arts, each of which 1s called a <*_ 

ahrenheits reasons for using the numbers 
2and 212 respectively for the freezing and 

olling points of water was that 180 was a 
number breaking up easily into aliquot parts, 
and that the lowest temperature attained by 
him, by mixing ice water and sal ammoniac, 
corresponded with 32 of such 180 degrees below 
the freezing point of water To express the 
number of he sila of tcmperature 1egistered 
on the Fahrenheit scale im terms of the Centi- 
grade subtract Fh multiply by 5 and divide 

9 Thus 212°F are equivalent to 212 — 32 = 
180 X 5 —g = 100°C To turn Fahrenheit to 
Réaumur subtracts multiply by 4 and divide 

R 


—_— 


byg Thus 212° F are equivalent to 212 — 32 = 


= 80° 

Faith Healing Home, called ‘ Bethshan ” 
Seeed 86 

Faithfull Miss Emily b .t Headley rec 
tory Suriey 1835 Soon afte: ottuming her 
major ity she started 1 composing room in 
Great Coram Stiect, for the training cf females 
in the mystciies of type settin, he Queen 
approved of he undeitakhing inJ granted her 
a Warlant Vee he: printer and pub 
lisher in ordinary to Her Majesty In the 
Vict rian Ma,a.inc and other periodicals, 
Miss Faithfull has becn 1 powerful advocate 
of the clams of women to 1cmuneiitive em 
Pier mene She 1s the iuthor ofa capital novel, 

Change upon Change For many yeirs she 
was a lecture: very much sought after She 
wis the founder of the 1 est Tondon Lapress, 
in the printing of which she employed a large 
numbei cf female compositors ccently Miss 
F has received a pleasing, mark of Royal favout 
a the shape of an autogiaphed poitiait of the 

ucen 

Palding Rev F J wis b in ‘Yorkshne, 
educated it Rotherhumn Ccilcge und at Glasgow 
Umivcrsity where he gradurted M A_ (1845) 
Became pastor of the Congregational Church, 
Wellington Shiopshire (45) removing to Bury 
in 49 Aftcr apicliminary experience as princi 
pal tor 1 short time he accepted the professor 
ship of classics ind mithematics in 51 and a 
ear Inter became Principal of Rotherham College 

lasgow University conferred on him as a 
“distinguished student, the degrec of DD in 
53. Dr F tooka prominent pzrt in the efforts 
to amalgamate the Colleges of Airedale and 
Rotherham and, on the ultimate decision of 
a joint committee (Feb °88), that the work of 
the united colleges should be carried on in 
Bradford, Dr F was unanimously appointed 
Prinoipal of the new Institution, which 15 to 
be known as the United Yorkshire Jafepencent 
Colle The Chairman elect (Rev J Gnffith 
John) having expressed his inability to leave 
the missionary work which he 1s conducting in 
China, Dr F was elected of the - 
poe Union of England and Wales (q 7 ) 


or "89 
Falkland!s: Otherwise called Les Ties 
Maleunnes A itish colony situated in the 


180 X 4— 
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South Atlantic,about 240 miles east of Magellan’s 
Straits. Area of the group 6,500 sq_m, PoP: 
5,643. Capital and port Stanley, on East Falk- 
land, which island contains 3,000 sq m , West 
Falkland has an area of 2,300 8q m, and lesser 
islands about 1,200 Sow , an island 
Soo miles ES E, has been annexed to the 
colony. Its area is15708q m, but 1t 1s snow 
covered, sterile, and uninhabited The Falk 
lands consist of low, hilly grass and moorland 
The flora and fauna are Patagonian [Trees will 
not grow nor corn ripen, but the grasses and 
herbage afford luxuriant and first rate pastur 
age Cattle, horses, goats, pigs, hares and 
rabbits abound in the wild state, water birds 
and fish are numerous’ The settlers own some 
2,700 horses, 11,500 head of cattle, and about 
half a million sheep The products of these, 
together with sealskins and o1] form the exports 
Frozen mutton 1s now sent to England Cli 
mate healthy but peculiar summer cool and 
uncertain, with much rain and wind, winter 
very mild—seldom colder thin 30° Fahr The 
Governor 18 assisted by an Executive and a 
Legislative Council, administration being that 
of a Crowncolony For financial statistics see 
BritisH EMPIRE, etc (table) There are three 
places of worship Soe Episcopal, Presby 
terian, and Roman Catholic—each with an 
elementary schoo) Theislands were discovered 
by Davis 1n 1592, visited by a French vessel from 
St Malo in 1710 ene named Isles Malouines), 
and annexed by Britain 1n 1833 The people 
are of British and Spanish America descent 

Falmouth (Lord) Evelyn Boscawen, 6th 
Viscount, b 1819 Educatedat Eton and Ch Ch 
Oxon Called tothe bir Mid Temple 46 No 
name 1s more respected on the turf than that 
of Lord Falmouth, whose well known colouis 
(black, white sleeves, and red cap) have been 
carried to victory in most ofour principal races 
He won the Oaks 1n 63 with Queen Bertha, 1n 
"75 with Sp newny in 78 with Jannettc, and in 
’299 with Wheel of Fortun He was successful 
in the Derby of 7o with Kingcraft, and in 77 
with Silvio, in the St Leger of 77 with Silvio, 
78 with Jannette, and 82 with Dutch Oven, 
inthe Two Ghousand of 74 with Atlintic, of 79 
with Charibert, and of 83 with Galliard, and 
in the One Thousand of 62 with Hurricane, of 
"73 with Cecilia, ot 75 with Spinaway, and of 
"79 with Wheel of Fortune 

False Imprisonment See ed 88, and 
consult Addison on “ Torts, p 128, ed 5 
Pamillstere, The See Co oprRaATIoN and 
ed °86 

Famines in India Seeecd_ 88 

armers’ Alliance, The The objects of the 

Farmers Alliance are these (1) To secure the 
adequate 1epresentation of tenant farmers in 
parhament,—not necessarily by tenant farmer 
members, although it 1s desirable that several 
practical tenant farmers should sit in parle 
ment, but by members representing fairly the 
views of the Alliance {) To stimulate the 
cultivation of the land by obtaining ful! security 
for the capital of tenants invested in the 1m 
provement of their holdings and greater 
reedom 1n the cultivation of the soil and the 
disposal of its produce—that 15, such security 
as would entirely abolish the legal power 
of a landowner to appropriate his tenants 
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transfer as a ship” (4) To encourage an 1n- 
crease in the number of small holdings, so as 
to provide for a natural growth of the rural 
pepulanon (5) To obtain the abolition of the 
aw of distress ©) To procure the further 
reform of the game laws To secure to rate- 
payers their legitimate share in county govern- 
ment—that 18, by the direct representation of 
the ratepaye1s oncounty boards (8) To obtain 
a fair apportionment of local burdens between 
landlord and tenant (8) To obtain a readjust- 
ment of the tithe rent charge and the abolition 
of extraordinary tithe, the extraordinary tithe 
rent charge has proved to be an injurious tax 
on enterprise, and the ordinary rent charge 
should be collected from the owners and not 
from the occupiers of land (10) To watch over 
the interest of farmers in connection with rail 
way charges, especially as to excessive and 
ieee charges, and as to unfair and ullegal 
preference to the foreigner (11) To obtayn 
and secure the enforcement of effective regula- 
tions in respect of cattle disease—that 18, such 
regulations as will be effectual in keeping 
diseased foreign animals from conveying infec- 
tion to British and Insh live stock, and suitable 
rovisions for stamping out epidemics which 
ave broken out in the country (18) Toadvo- 
cate legislation for preventing the sale of 
spurious butter as a genuine commodity, or 
beer made with other materials than malt and 
hops, without proper notice to that effect 
Subscription, 55 per annum, or £5 for life 
During ’88 several Oonferences and Publio Meet 
ings 1n connection with the 1 A were held at 
Biidge House Hotel, hay Paden chiefly 
to the Tithe Rent Charge Bill (7 v ), the Local 
Government Bull, and other legislative measures 
affecting the agricultuial interest President, 
Mr W J _ Henman, Caversham, Reading ; 
au Sec , a Albert Lilet Pa eee 
arming, Co operative See Co OPERATION 
Farrar, Frederick William, DD. FRS, 
Archdeacon of Westminster, was b at Bombay 
1831, Lducated at Cambridge, where he gradua- 
ted with first class classical honous,and became 
a Fcllow of Tiinmity College He obtained the 
Chancellors prize for English verse Ordained 
57 Subsequently assistant mastcr at Han ow, 
and Head Master of Marlborough School Chaplain 
in Ordinary to the Queen, '78 Canon of West- 
minster and rector of St Margaret s (1876) , also 
Archdeacon of Westminster and Rural Dean, 83 
Canon Farrar 15 an cloquent preacher and 
writer, his chief works ce of Ohrist ’’ 
(1874), ‘‘Iafe of 8t Paul,” ‘‘The Early Days of 
Christianity,”’ ‘Everyday Christian @, or, 
Sermons by the Way” (87), etc, Canon Farrar 
visited the United States in 1885, where he 
met with a most enthusiastic reception He1s 
a temperance reformer, and in his address at 
a recent Vegetarian Conference spoke favour- 
ably of the adoption of then principles in a 
modified form r F contributed an article 
in the Dec A aa number of the Contemporary 
Review on Westminster Abbey and the new 
schemes brought forward by Mr Shaw Lefevre 


feeds Mire. ti “t th d f the late 
aw enry, the widow of the la 
Rt Hon Henry Fawcett, Postmaster-General, 


wasb (1847) at Aldeburgh, Suffolk She isthe 
author of several works, amongst which may 


weprovements without paying for them (8) be mentioned “Political Economy for Be- 
To promote the reform of laws relating to the oe and “ Fales in Political Economy 
ownership and transfer of land ‘Landed Mrs Fawcett possesses oratorical powers of 


property should be as easy to sell and cheap to | a very high order, and she 1s a frequent speaker 
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at social meetings 1n London A few years 

o there was a considerable enlargement of 
the female staff at the Postal I elegiaph Office, 
and it 18 understood that Mrs Fawcett was 
instrumental in bringing about this increased 
employment offemalelabour Mrs F isanadvo 
cate of Higher Female Education, and has always 
taken a great interest in the movement fo: ex 
tending the parliamentary franchise to women 
She has recently greatly interested herself on 
behalf of children employed in theatres and 
music halls, the neglect of whuse education she 
brought under the notice of the Education Com 
mission which sat in 87. In Nov 88 Mrs fk 
delivered a lecture at Toynbee Hall, which 
attracted much attention 

“PO 8” See LLtoyps CLAUSES 

Federation, Australasian ‘See IMPERIAL 


FEDERATION 
Federation, Imperial See 
Seeed 88 


FEDERATION 

‘* Felo de Se” 

Penians Membersof a secret society formed 

in America, to overthrow the autho 

rity of the a in Ireland and establish an 
Irish republic Its founders were James 
Stephens and John O Mahony Recruited trom 
the Irishmen who had se1ved in the civil wat 
in Ametica, it at one time included 2 liurpc 
number of members, and had branches in 
almost every part of Ireland Seeed 86 


Ferdinand, Prince of Bulgaria, b inVienni 


1861, youngest son of Frince Augustus of Sixc 
Coburg and Princess Clementin cf Bowh n 
Orleans, a daughte: of Lous Philippe = Lhe 
Prince sei ved 1s w officer inthe Austrian army 
and possesses large cstites in Hungary  Aftar 
the dethionement of Prince Alexander of 
Bulgaiia there wis some talk of clecting 
Prince Feidinind, who 1cceived a deputiti n 
from the BSobranje in 87 offering hm the 
vacant thionc c iccepted the offer and on 
the r4th August took the oath to the Bulganan 
constitution it Tirnova His tenure of | wer 
however, 15 belicved to be very precious 15 
itis known thit Russia is firmly opp sed to his 
continuance on the throne 18 reception by 
the Bulgarian nation his been most enthust istic 
during 85 Sce BUICARIA 


Ferghana A province of Turkestan, the 
former Khanate of Khohand (q z ) 


Fernando Po A volcanic isJand 1n the Gulf 
of Guinca, 35 m long and 22m _ broad po; 
about 2,000 Belongs to Spun andis used 14.1 

lace of cxile for political cfiendcars Capital 
Giarence Cove, originally an I nglish settlement 
established in 27 Clarence Peak 1 peifcct 
cone, wooded to the top 1s 10190 feet high 
Dense forests, luxuriant vegetation, picturesque 
scenery ‘The natives, Antyo o1: Boobics, 
stupid and repulsive in appcarance | aports 
india rubber and palm oi! ~=Discovered in 1471, 
by a Portugucse sailor of same namc, and ceded 
by Portugal to Spin in 1778 

Fernley Lectures These lectures are in the 
singular position of having no local habitation, 
but are delivered ‘ in connection with the 
assembling of the Wesleyan Methodist Con 
ference,’ which they follow or accompany in 
its migrations to and from the various cities or 
towns which are successively chosen to be the 
temporary centres of the Wesleyan administra 
tion The first of the Fernley which 
was given at Hanley, Staffordshire, July asth, 


’g0, by the Rev, George Osborn, D 


IMPERIAL 


originall 


D., had for its 


[Fer 


subject, “ The Holy Spirit, His Work and Mis- 
sion , and subsequent Lectures have been de- 
livered at Camborne 74s Nottingham ’76, Bristol 
77, Bradford 78, City Road, London 80 and 86, 
Newcastle on Tyne 85, and Manchester 87 
They owe at once their foundation and their 
name to the late John Fernley, ksq , of South 
port, Iancashirc who, 1n addition to munificent 
encfactions to vaiious agencies at work with 
in the circle of Methodism, instituted these 
Lectures in his lifetime, for certam well 
defined pui poses 1n connection with the apolo 
etics and the propaganda of his denomination 

hei ns ba 1s authoritatively described as that 
of cxplaining ind defending the theological 
doctrines o1 the ecclcsiistical polity of the 
Weslcyan Mcthodist Connexion, with special 
1efurence and adaptation to the necessities of 
the times and with a view to the benefit of the 
candidates who aie about to be oidained by 
the Conference to the ministry, and also of 
the laymen who usually attend the Conference 
committees Some of the ablest and most 
noted of the leaders ct Methodism have held 
this Lectureship the second incumbent of 
which in 71 was the Rev Wilbam Burt Pope, 
of Didsbury College Manchester In 74 the 
Rev John Dury Geden I[utor in Hebrew and 
Clissics in the same institution treated ‘ The 
Dxtrine of a Future Life as contained in the 
Old [estiment Scuptures In 75 no Lecture 
was delivercd in conscquence of the sudden 
death of the Icctuicr designate, the Rev Luke 
Hoult Wiseman ne of the General Sccretaries 
fot Missions = Lhe Tecture for 78 which was 
by the Rev George Wilham Olver B A Principal 
of Southlinds Collepe Battersea whose subject 


wis” Life and Dcath the Sanctions of the Law 
of Love cxcited considciable contiovers In 
83 the Rev Wilham Arthur kctured n the 


Difitre ice between Phy 1041 an 1 Moral Law 
fhe yeu 87 was illustrated by the delivery of 
ulecturce on = Lhe Cic ato: ind what we may 
kn w of the Mcthod of Creation by the Rev 
Wiliam Henry Dalinger LI D FKS (gv) 
wh has 1¢€ cntly retucd from the office of 
Covernor ind Chaplain of Wesley College 
Shcffcld andthe] ccturc f r 88 was delivere 
by th Rev Theophilus W Davison, MA Clas 
seal lutcr in the I[hcolcgical Institution at 
Richmond Sutrcy on he Chistian Con 
scicnce 2 Contribution tc Chistian I thics 

Ferrier, David MD LLD FRS, Phy 
sicrint Kin, sCcll Hospital and the Hospital 
fo the Pu uysed and! pil ptic and an eminent 
wthority on the functions and diseases of the 
brain ind ne1vous systems was b in Aberdeen 
1843 I ducatcd it the Aberdeen and Fdinburgh 
Univarsities where he brilliantly distinguished 
himself Dr: F clams to have practised vivi 
se ticn with important results and has thereby 
aicusced the opposition of the anfi vivisec 
tionists He 1s the author of Functions of 
the Braun 

Ferry, Jules Frangois Camille, distin 

uished French jurisconsult and statesman, 
E at St Die Department of the Vosges, 1832 
Hc was called to the Trench bar 1854 Making 
himseli conspicuous by his opposition to the 
Empire, and as one of the “thitteen,” he was, 
in 1864, tried and condemned In 1869 he was 
returned for the Corps Legislatif, and became 
from that time a prominent member of the Left 
under the Empire The revolution of Sept 
4th, 1870, made him a member of the Govern 
ment of National Defence In 1871 he was 
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returned to the National Assembly for his native 
department of the Vosges. He was afterwards 
Prefect of the Seine, but soon resigned From 
1872 to 1873 he was appointed French Minister 
at Athens. He was returned at the general 
election for his native arrondissement (1876 7) 
In May 1878 he was one of the vice presidents 
of the Budget Committee, and in 1879 Minister 
of Public Instruction and the Fine As 
Minster of Education he brought in a bill 
directed against the Jeswts and their influence 
in schools The Chamber of Deputies passed 
the bill by large majoritics, but the Senate 
rejected it (1879 and 1880) Thecabinetrcvived 
disused laws and cxpelled the Jesuits by 
decree Difference of opinion arose, and the 
Ministry fell M Ferry was Prime Minister 
(1880 81), his cabinet resigning on the question 
of the Expedition to Tunis He became Prime 
Minister again (Keb 1683), but his ministry 
was overthiown (1884) by an adverse vote 
relative tothe wai with China M Ferry was, 
with M de Freycinet, the leading candidate for 
the Preaidenoy on the resignation of M Grevy, 
but he, as well as M de Fieycinet, was dis 
trusted, especially by the Keds, on account of 
his policy in Tums and Lonquin, and it was 
to prevent cithcr of these ministers from be 
coming cInef magistiatc of the Re public that the 
different factions unitcd in favour of M Cainot 
Soon after the Presidential clection, M Lorry 
had a narrow escape from assassination (Ic. 37) 
by amidmin named Aubcitin 

Feuillet, Octave, Hrcnch novclist, b at 
Saint 16 (Manche), August ith, r$29 [fis first 
literary production was “Je Grand Vicillard, 
a novel under the nom de flume ot * Desir 
Hazard, which appeared in the columns 
of the Nationn? “Le Romain dun Jeune 
Homme Pruvie§ (1854) raiscd Teuillet to the 
first rank of the novelists of the day, this 
work was also dramaitiscd = Ecuillet was 
elected membcr of the Acad my in 18¢2 In 
7863 he was made an Officer of the Tegion of 
Honour Under the Lmpne, Fcmllet was the 
librarian of the rmperialic idences 

Field, Sir William Ventris, ) 1°13, 
practised a5 a Solicitor in London G@8_¢ 4) but 
was calicd to the bar (1$50) Ne poured uv dan gre 
pract ce both im comineicial Cises ind before 
the Pirnny Coureil QC (1 64) He subse 
quent) becime a bencher of his Jun (nna 

emple), and Ic adcr of the Midland Circuit In 
1875 he was nominated a jude of the Queens 
Bench division 

Fiert facias Writof A writ of execution, 
that 1s to say, a writ issued for the purpose ot 
giving effect to the judgment of a court of 
justice It 15 a command to the sheriff that. 
of the goods and chattels of the party, he cause 
to be made (whence the Latin name of the 
writ), the sum recovered by the yudgment, with 
interest thereon at £4 percent trom thc day of 
judgment or order (or from the day on which 
the money was dirccted to be paid, or from 
which intcrest was diccted to run as the case 
may be), together with the costs and the in 
terest thereon similarly accruing, and that he | 
have the money and intcucst in court im 
mediately after such cxecution to be paid to: 
the party who sued out the writ, and that he 
have the writ itself before the court, »mmedi 
lately after execution. 

i. An island group and British Crown) 

colony in the South Pacific. Name a corruption 
of Viti, the native name. Consists of two 
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considerable islands: Viti Levu, 4,250 8q. m ; 
Vanua Levu, 2,600 8q. m.; and aas smaller. 
Total area 7,740 8q. m.; total pop. 127,444. 
Capital Suva, in Viti Levu; second town ; 
in Ovalau. Port of call for steamers 18 Kantavu, 
the southernmost island of the group Colony 
divided into sixteen provinces Island of 
Rotumah (pop 2,409), to the noith, annexed to 
Fiji in 1881 the islands are mountainous 
well wooded, with luxuriant vegetation an 
fertile soul, tropical, the lat igs being of volcanic 
origin, the smalle: of coral formation Peaks 
attain s,ooo feet Reefs and 1ocks abound in 
the seas Various importint rivers the Rewa, 
in Viti Levu, 15 navigable 4o miles up Forests 
contain valuable timbe: Birds and fishes 
abundant, but hardly any annals except stock 
introduced Munerals atc iron, with, it 1s said, 
copper and gold  Nuatural productions are 
fruits, pearl shell, beche de mer, timber, dye 
and scent woods, ct. Climate tropical, but 
healthy and tavourable to Fmuopeans —Fi)1 
15 a Crown Colony uider a Governor, who Is 
also Her Myestys hate Commissioner and 
Consul General for the Western Pacific The 
Legislative Council consists of sin official and 
six unoffiual members appointed by the 
Goveino: The Colony 15 1cpresented in the 
Icderal Council] of Auearaineis Iwo pro 
vinces and Rotumah are administercd by 
] nphish commissioners, fourtccn provinces are 
locally governed by chicts culed Roko Tur 
Ikkchgi0) and missionary wotk divided among 
Church of Fngland, Rom wm Catholic, Wesleyan, 
und Presbyteriin Pion to the introduction of 
Christianity, canmbilism ind human sacrifices 
prov ulcdto vmost Uiuimingc stent Iwo State- 
ided public schools Tor dcetence a body of about 
ne hundicd native constibuluy Industries are 
growing sugar, coficc, cotton, cocoanut, arrow- 
root, tapioca, ete, which furm the cxports. 
[or financial statistics soc Bririsic] Mpiri, ete 
tible) Natives Polynesiin with Papuan inter- 
nisturc, are pewcable, orderly, becoming 
-hristianised and civilised = Luropeans number 
sf7, ind there are some 10,000 Indian and 
Polynesian labourers During the Amciican 
oni wit J uopeam cotton gioweis first ap 
xnucd in day Lhe ptincipal chief, “king ’ 
Wh ihombau, then offeicd sovercignty to Eng- 
Jind, which wis rcfused White adventurers 
mingled in his government about 1870, and 
disturbances ensued = In 1874 the “king ’ and 
chicfs glidly ccded the group to Pngland| An 
epidemic of measles soon aftcr curried off one- 
thid of the native popalition Toundaties 
deteimined in 1880) 060 During 88 trade continued 
o decline, the tot il trade in 87 being about one 
alf of that in 83, duc to the disorganised con- 


' dition of the labour market, and the falling off 


of imports from the other Pacific Islands. 
Consult Horncs ‘Year in kis’ , Cooper's 
“Coral Lands , Pcthericks “Catalogue of 
-he York Gate Libtary , Gordon and Gotch s 
“ Austrahan Handbook , The Jorch, “ Coral 
Lands of the Pacific, by Stoneham Cooper ; 
Thy Statismans Year Book, Almanach de 
rotha, etc For Exccutive Council see DipLa- 


' MATIC 


Finance, National, The publi revenue is 
now derived fiom customs and excise duties 
probate and legacy, ctc, duties, stamps, land 
and ene a he 

st office, the telegraph service, the heredi- 
tary revenues of Ga Crown from woods, 
forests, and land, and a number of miscellaneous 
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sources, including fee and patent stamps. 
Little more than half a century ago, scarcely 
a unecessary of life, not to mention luxuries, 
escaped taxation, and an idea of the extent to 
which the system was carried may be gained 
from the statement that whereas the total 
number of articles and subdivisions of arti- 
cles in the English Tariff of Import Duties 
Was 53 In 1875, 1n_59 1t was 307, and in 4ono 
less than 1,046 {Figures snowing te revenue 
and expenditure in each year from 1870-1 to 1886 7 
are given in our 88 edition, with some statistics 
showing the very large extent to which the in 
creased taxation has fallen on payers of direct 
taxes ] The public expenditure may be olassed 
under two heads — (1) Consolidated Fund 
Services, or sums the payment of which 
from the Oonsolidated Fund has been alrcady 
authorised by Acts of Parliament, and which are 
issued at the Proper time without the annual 
intervention of Parlaament, and (2) Supply Ser- 
vi0es, which are the numerous items brought 
forward every year in Committee of Supply 
Under the first head are included the charges 
for interest and management of the National 
Debt, the Civil List and Annuities to the 
Royal Family, and many salaries and pensions 
which are set forth in some detail below, and 
which in the national balance sheet are in 
cluded under '‘ Other Consolidated Fund Charges ”’ 
The total eapenditulc for Consolidated Fund 
Services in °878 was £27,971,995, and for 
Supply Services, £59,451,650 Whcn the Address 
in reply to the Quecn s Specch has been 
agree to in the House of Commons, the 
ouse decides that 1t will on a future day 
resolve itsclfinto a Committee to consider of 
the Supply to be grantcd to He Majesty, and 
into a Committee to conside: of Ways and 
Means for raising the supply granted to Hei 
Majesty (see SuPPLy an AYS AND MFANS) 
Ihe financial year ends on March 31st, and gene- 
rally after but sometimcs before that day the 
Ghancellor of the Exchequer makcs the financial 
statement of income, expenditure, and national 
indebtedness, known as thc Budget Although 
all bills granting supplies and imposing taxa- 
tion must, like othe: bills, f° through the 
House of Lords and 1eceive the 1 oyal assent, 
they can, according to constitutional usage, 
originate in the Commons alone Not only are 
the aids and supplies to the sovercign in Par- 
hiament the sole gift of the Commons, but bills 
embodying them may not be amended by the 
Lords, and although the Lords have exercised 
the power of rejecting bills of several descrip 
tions relative to taxation by negativing the 
whole, yet the exercise of the power by them 
has not been frequent, and 1s regarded by the 
Commons with peculiar jenousy There is a 
standing committee of the House of Commons for 
the examination of the acoounta showing the 
appropriation of the sums granted by Parha 
ment to meet the public expenditure , and the 
Comptroller and Auditor-General, who has the 
duty of auditing all public accounts, reports to 
thia committee whether or not the expenditure 
has been in accordance with the purpose for 
which it was frasted — The Civil Service votes, 
given in detail below, will be found well worthy 
of study. In these estimates are included a 
large number of grants in aid of local 
and © transferred from Local to Im 
Funds (including certain charges in reapect of 
pene vaccination). ebay ing pre grants made 
uring ‘87-8 were those for Rates on Govern- 
4 a 
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937,920 
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5,666,666 
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ment Property, Metropolitan Fire Brigade 
Disturnpiked ‘and Main Roads, Poor Law 
Unions (for salaries of teachers, moiety of 
salaries of medical officers, etc., paid out of 
the Local Government Board vote), Paupei 
Lunatics, Metropolitan Police, Police (counties 
and boroughs), Prisons, Reformatories, etc 
Appended are the totals of these grants in aid 
in ‘87-8 and the estimates for ako (see also 
Budget, opposite) :— 





1888 89. 


1887 88. 





L 4 
3,527,066 3,767,583 
-] 542,124 | 568,547 
» | 2,0915354 | 2,071,032 


England and Wales . 
Scotland 


Ireland e e e 





Total for Great Britain 
and Ireland. L | 6,160,544 | 6,407,161 
These grants in aid of local rates will, so far 
as England and Walesare concerned, disappear 
in 89-90 from Imperial Finance under the oral 
Government Act (see post, also SESSION 88, 
sect. 27) On the opposite page 1s given the 
National Balance Sheet foi the year ending March 
Slat, 88, with the Budget Estzmate for the current 
financial year which commenced on the rst April 
Taking the heads of revenue received durin 
87-8 1n their onder, the following 1s a detailed 
statement of the net produce from Customs .— 


Beer, Mum, Spiuce, etc. . 


10,213 
hicory iy. ‘ ‘ : 71,012 
Cocoaand Chocolate . . ‘ 82,940 
Coffee . . . . . . 387,562 
Currants ee eo ise 317,511 
Figs , ; ; ; 20,244 
Plate (Gold and Silver) F 9,746 
Plums (Dried or Prese1 ved) ‘ 10,122 
Prunes ‘ : ‘ ; ; 5,158 
Raisins... lw ; + 176,696 
Spirits (Colonial and Foreign) : 
Rum . : 3 : : . 2,034,286 
Brandy : : » 1,307,817 
Geneva ‘ ‘ 3 »  - 125,511 
Other Sorts - 756,732 
Tea. . ‘ ‘ + 4,61 3,312 
Tobacco and Snuff , . 8,713,944 
Wine. ‘ P . ‘ - 1,085,046 
Miscellaneous : . , . 38,425 
The following 1s the net produce of the differ- 


ent heads of Excise duties — 

Beer : : - : 

Railways : 
trits . : ‘ 


» 8,711,532 
2 5 6 e  314)933 
. + 13,028,204 
ico ° ’ ° . . . 1,744 
Tobacco (Home grown) I 
Coffee Mixture Labels. . 
Licences, viz. ° 


Auctioneers, Appraisers, etc . 


2,857 


79300 
Beer and Cider, and Beer and Wine 1865 14 
oo 3 ‘ : ‘ : 19,280 
og . . . ‘ »278 
Establishment, viz. ° ae 
Armorial Bearings. »  —- 745526 
es : ; » 549,525 
Male Servants : 736,287 
Game . ; ‘ ‘ © 1995743 
ae and Silver Plate . .  . 47:919 
n J a s s s s s 86 
Hawkers and Pedlars_. : : eae 
Medicine Vendors - we 5,396 
Pawnbrokers . . . . . 35,722 
Refreshment House. . . . 7140 
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Spirits ° 
istillers and Rectifiers 5 : 4,242 
Dealers . . . « «© « 39TIQ4 
Publicans, including Grocers 1n 
Scotland and Ireland . « 1,485,936 
Tobacco . .° . .« « e 84,855 
Wine and Sweets. ; os 67,366 
Othe: than the foregoing. . . 10,310 


Stamps.—Appended are the net amounts re- 
ceived under the different heads of duty — 
Probate and Account Duty . » 4)596,620 


Legacy naan Se ‘ » «9,814,559 
uly 





Succession ; e « 30,502 
Total Death Duties . . 8,427,683 
Corporation Duty . . «42, 521 


Deeds and othe: Inst uments not in- 
cluded under the following Heads. 2,385,602 


Billsof Exchange. . . _. «© 661,432 
Receipts, Drafts, andother1rd.StampS 992,325 
Bankers’ Notes. : ; : : a85 
Composition for the Duties on the 

Bills and Notes of the Banks ol 

England and Ireland, and of Country 

Bankers. : ; : - 121,720 
Cards. ... ' 16,291 
Gold and Silver Plate, viz 

Gold ; ; ‘ : ; 22,655 

Silver . ; ‘ ‘ 54445 
Licences and Certificates 158,234 
Life Insurances 435555 
Marine Insurances ee ~ 6 =: 124,728 


Medicines (Patcnt) 191,475 


The items Land Tax and House Duty speak 
fo. themsclves In regard to the Property and 
Income Tax, which was at the rate of 7d. in 
the £ with arrcars of the prior year at 8d. in 
the £, an approximate appiopriation of the 
nct sum produced under the different schedules, 
if based on the statistics of asscssments for ’86-7, 
would be —Schedule A, Lands, Tenements, etc., 
£4,879,901; Schedule B, Occupation of Lands, 
lenements, etc , £329,735; Schedule 0, Annui- 
ties, Dividends, ctc, £1,290,168; Schedule D, 
Professions, Trades, etc, £6,872,641; Schedule 
E, Public Offices, etc , £903,057 —The £108s Post 
Office receipts were composed of postage col- 
lected by postmasteis in the country and 
Metropolis, postage stamps sold, commission 
on money ordeis (£133,446), Commission on 
postal oiders (£159,879), and othe: items; and 
the payments out included 4397,225 to railway 
companies and to H M.’s Customs on account of 
parcel post The figures given in the balance- 
sheet above show the net receipts. The sum 
which appeais against the heading of 

Lands 1s the net produce of the Woods, Forests 
and Land Revenues of the Crown, which is 


60 paid ove: and consolidated with the rest of the 


ublic revenue in return for the Royal Civil 

ist. Under the head of Interest on Advances 
for Local Works are included the following 
items —Menai Bridge, £1,508; Public Works 
Loans, Great Britain, £725)7%0 ; Public Works 
Loans, Ireland, £182,344; Irish Land, £13,303 5 
Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881, AESAgT i trish 
Land Commission in respect of the Land Act 
Tramways and Public Compames Act, and 
Purchase of Land Act, £11,718. The interest 
on the Sardinian Loan amounted to £29,650, on 
the Cape Railway Loan to £14,000, and the 
interest on the purchase money of Suez Canal 
Shares received from the Egyptian Gov 
ment, was £198,829. ‘* 
numerous features of interest. Small branches 
of the hereditary revenue, under which is 


included £1,740 for ‘‘ Rents and Royalties of 
Guano, etc, Islands,” brought in & , in 
the total of £1,268,296, Receipts by ival epart- 
ments are mcluded: £400,123 fees and fines re 
ceived at County Courts, £553 received at the 
Foreign Office for passport fees, £2868 received 
in fees at the Friendly Societies Registry, £5,686 
received at the Home Offices for fees on ap 
pointments, naturalisation, unde: the Uxplo 
sives Act, from pedlars in the Metropolis, and 
for chimney sweepers licences in the Metio 
polis, £22,669 received in fers at the House 
of Commons, £24,773 net, fees received at 
the House of Lords, 4540439 Supreme Court of 
Judicature, England, Mint (including £2 0,447, 
seigniorage on silve1 puichased foi cc image, 
poet ee profit on bronze coinage, and £4 73> 
repayment of expenses of comnage and specimen 
dies for Colonial and Foreign Governments, 
etc , and £174 gold and silver swecp) £242,253, 
admission fces to the National Gillery, £1,091, 
fines and fees at the Police Courts, London, 
Chatham, and Shecrness, £11,837, South 
Kensington Museum, admissions and fees, 

4,509 a oraionney Office (including sale of pub 
ications, £42,019, sale of wiste papcr, £9 573, 
sale of ordnance mips, £11 87, imcome of 
London, I dinburgh, and Dublin Gaselérs, 
£6,849—which sum 18 in addition to £20 171 
revenue of the London Gusctle collcctcd in 
stamps), £95,449, fecs icccived from visitors 
to the Jewcl i ousc, Lowcr of london £1 758, 
candidates fecs, University of London £11 841 
The Revenue Departments acl addane. Packct 
sel vice) contiibutcd to Miscell meous Reve nue 
4478,475, which was madc up of such items as 
rent of Crown premiscsS ind of goods dc- 
posited in bonded waichouses , £37 481 1n 
respect of fines, seizures and penalties 
credited to Inland Revenue, ind £273 827 
received by the Post Office trom the National 
Debt Commissioners on account of charges of 
management of Post Office Sivings Banks 
and overnmcnt AnnuiticsS wd Insur inces 
Under the hcad of Post Office Savings Binks 
is shown £67,002 surplus of intcre t accrucd 
to 318t Decembcr 1886 from sccuritics to the 
credit of the Post Office Sivings Bank Fund, 
beyond the interest pud ind cicdited to the 
depositors, ctc Lhe list great item under 
the head of Misccllancous 15 4740521 fo: 
Fee and Patent Stamps Amon, the luge 
sums which went to make up this total werc 
Companies Repistration 43215 , County 
Courts, Ireland, £31,028, District Audit £29 35., 


pudicature, F ngland, £369,913 » Judicature 
1eland, £36,173, Metropolitan Police Courts, 
£8,648, Patents for Inventions, 4125 511 — 


rurning to the Expenditure for '87-8 some 
1eferences to the National Debt Charges and 
to the capital of the Debt, will be found lower 
down lysing item 2, ‘Other Charges on 
the Oonsolidated Fund, there 1s first the 
sum of £410,470 1ssued on account of the Oivil 
List, which 1s made up of £60,000 for He 
Majesty's Privy Purse , £131,260 for salaries of 
Her Majesty’s household and ietired allow 
ances, £172,500 expenses of Her Myestys 
household , £13,200 fo1 Royal Bounty, Alms, 
and Special Services , £8,040 unappiopriated , 
and y npn for pensions on the Crvil List 
limited to £1,200 per annum (see CiviL List 
PENSIONS) ext comes a charge of £158,000 
being the amount of the annuities to the Royal 
~ Inaddition there 15 a list of 
services, 


for and naval the amount and 
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the duration of the grants being Lord Rod- 
ney (and all the heirs male to whom the title 
shall descend), £2,000, Earl Nelson (and to 
whom the title shall descend), $5,000, Duke 
of Wellington (for life of the present duke), 
£4,000, Viscount Combermere (to present vis 
count and next heir male on whom the title 
shal} descend), £2,000, Viscount Exmouth (and 
to the heirs male on whom the title shall 
descend), 42,000, Lord Seaton (pi esent baron 
and next heir male who may succeed to the 
title), £2000, Lord Keane (for life of 
present baron), £2,000, Viscount Hardinge (to 
present viscount and next hei: male who ma 
succeed to the title), £3,000, Viscount Gou 
(to present viscount and next hen male who 
may succeed to the title), £2,000, Lord Raglan 
(fo1 lite), £2,000, Su H Havelock Allan, Bart 
(ior lite) 41,000, Lord Napier of Magdala (to 
present buon ind his het: male), £2,000, and 
the hems of the Duke of Schomberg, £720 
total, £29 720 Pensions for political and oivil 
services ainounted sara the year to £19,041, 
and the iccipients include the Countess of 
Flgin wund the Countess of Mayo widows of 
Governors General of India, Mi S H Wal 
pole {£2,00, Mr Childers MP, £1,133, Mr 
Cc P Vilhets, MP, £1200, Mt Shaw- 
Ictevie, 41200 Lord Lmly, £1,200 Vis- 
counts [vei sley and Hampden each received 
%#4,000 1 yeal as late Speikcis of the House 
cf Commcens Penmons ifo: judicial services 
(Fnglind) amounted to £4797>, among the 
recipients bein, the Lal of Sclborne, £5 000 , 
lod Herschel, 45 , Lord  Blickburn, 
43750, “1 J Bacon, the late Sir H Keating, 
Loid Bramwell, the Jatc Sur R Bagg way, Lord 
Penzince, and Sit M Smith, retired 
judges, cih £3500, Su W Gre, £1,198 
(pat of a Judicial pension of £3 520) and many 
retircd county court yud.es—who isa rule re 
ceived £1 xoe%h Alar,c sum 1s paid by way 
of compensation, somc amounts being issued to 
150n48 formerly uttiched to the old Courts of 
equests, the Marshalsea, and the Leclesiasti 
cal and Pierogative Courts Other sums were 
pug 15 judiciil pensions to retired judges in 
cotland ind [relind, and thcie were a few 
pensions fc. diplomatic services granted ptior 
to 16(>, the pensions z11ntcd for these services 
since that time being now voted in the Civil 
Service I stimites he miscellaneous pensions, 
mounting to the compuativel, small sum of 
45,12 , include chuges formerly on the Civil 
List of Geoige HI J he salaries and allowances 
comprise the sums of £500 pud to the 
Spcikar of the Housc of Commons, £20,000 
to the Loid Lieutenant of Ireland, the salaries 
of the judges, the Lords of Appeal in Ordinary 
receiving £6,000 as annum each, the judges 
of the Court of Appeal, of the Chancery 
Division, and of the Queens Bench Divisio} 
receiving £5,000 each, with the exceptions of 
the Master of the Rolls, whose salary is £6,000, 
and the Lord Chict Justice, whois paid £8,000, 
the salaries of the county court judges, who 
ale paid £1,500 a yea each, the salaries of 
the Metropolitan police magistiates, one at 
£1,800 and twenty two at £1,500 pel annum 
the salarics of the Scotch judges, sheriffs an 
shelfis substitutes, and of the lush judges 
Miscellaneous services charged on the Consoly 
dated Fund include £62,910, being the amount 
of annuities for ten yeais payable to the National 
Debt Commissioners, and created to redeem 
perpetual annuities and pensions (see PER- 
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PETUAL Pensions). Several other items on | 


the Expenditure side of the balance-sheet 
s for themselves; reference to the cost of 
the Army” and “Navy,” will be found under 
those headings; and the following 1s a list of 
the Oivil Service Votes granted during the 
dal year ‘87-8, with the estimates for 





—e ee nl eee 


1 887-88, 


Gr ints 1n 
1888-89, ession ot 
1887.) 
Crass I. 

Great Britain : 4 4 
Royal Palaces . . .| 34,260] 35,982 
Marlborough House . : 2,000 2,020 
Royal] Parks and Pleasure 

ardens ; ; : 89,013,| 101,430 
Houses of Parhament. .| £46,940] 455,635 
Gordon Monument . 7 2,200 2,200 
Public Buildings . ‘ »| 130,629| 142,255 
New Admiralty & War Office 

(Plans) , ‘ : : — 8,000 
Admualty,— Extension of 
Buildings . 5,000 500 


Furniture of Public Offices .| 15,930 16,970 
Revenue Department Bdgs. | 238,514 | 208,627 
County Court Buildings .| 28,875 29,440 
Metropolitan Police Cou ts 15,756 6,737 
Sheriff Crt Houses, Sctind. 14,250 9,070 
Suiveys of the U Kingdom | 223,000] 230,000 
Science and Ait Department 


Buildings . : ; . 9,900 18,206 
British Museum Buildings 10,940 11,778 
Edinburgh Univ. Buildings 4,000 4,000 
Diplomatic and Consular 

ulldings . 20,6 6 23,871 
Harbours, etc , under Board 

of Tiade . ‘ ; ; 16,145 21,708 
Lighthouses abroad . : 10,530 10,866 
Peterhead Harbour. , 30,180 30,150 


Rates on Govt Property 

(Gt. Britain and Jieland) .}| 2 8,848] 226,105 
Metiopohtan kire Brigade 10,000 10,000 
Disturnpiked and Main 

Roads (England & Wales) | 260,000 | 501,500 
Disturnpihed Rds (Scotland)| 35,000 70,000 


Ireland : 
Public Buildings . : 198, 302} 196,662 
Royal University Buildings — 2,230 
Science and Art Buildings 

(Dublin) . , 42,500 30,000 
Crass II. 

England : 

House of Lords Offices ~| 43,731 43,020 


House ot Commons Offices .| 49,387 49,969 
Treasury, including Parha- 

mentary Counsel __. : 
Home Office and Subo:di- 

nate Depaitments . . 95)734 93,947 
Foreign Office : ‘ : 71,073 7 4,020 
Colonial Office. : .| 40,968 41,524 
Pri Council Office and 

Subordinate Departments 
Board of Trade and Subor- 

dinate Depaitments .| 104,0%7{ 108,107 
Bankruptcy Department of 

the Board of Trade . : 9 272 
Charity Commn. (including 

Endowed Schools Dept.).| 36,701 36,525 
Civil Service Commission .} 44,477 40,531 
Exchequer and Audit Dept.| 53,720! 53,934 


60,222 60,150 





51,356 46,321 





Friendly Societies Registry 
Land Commn. for England. 
Local Government Board 
Lunacy Commission... 
Mint, including Coinage . 
National Debt Office. ; 
Patent Office . ‘ ; ; 
Paymaster General’s Office . 
Public Works Loan Commn. 
Record Office ‘ ' ‘ 
Registrar Gene: al's Office . 
Stainry. Office and Printing 
Wds, Forests ,etc ,Office of 
Works and Pub Buildings, 
Office of ; ‘ ; 
Meicantile Marine Fund, 
Grant in Aid ‘ ‘ 
Seciet Seivice. ; ; 


Scotland : 
Secictary for Scotland. 
Eachequei and othe: Offices 
Fishery Boaid ‘ : 
Lunacy Commissio1_. ; 
Registiar General s Office . 
Board of Supervision . 


Ireland : 

Lord Lieutenant’s Hshold 
Chief Secictaty’s Office 
Charitable Donations and 

Beguests Office. : 
Local Government Board 
Public Works Office 
Recoid Office ; ; 
Registrar General’s Office . 
Valuation & Bndry. Stivey 


Crass III. 
England : 
Law Chatpes. . " 


Criminal Prosccutions. 
Supreme Crt of Judicature 
Wreck Commission 
County Courts. ; : 
Land Registry. . ; 
Revising Bariisters . 
Police Cowits (London and 
Shee: ness) ‘ : : 
Metropolitan Polic : ‘ 
Speuial Police : : 
Pohcc, Counties & Boro’s 
(England and Wales) 
Prisons (England and the 
Colonies, . ; ; : 
Refor matoi y and Industzial 
Schools, (Great Britain) . 
Broadmoor Crim. Lun. Asyl 


Scotland :— 

Lord Advocate, and Crimi- 

nal Proceedings. ‘ : 
Courts of Law and Justice. 
Register House Dprtments. 
Crofters Commission . ; 
Policc, Counties and Burghs 
Prisons , : ‘ ; : 


Ireland : 
Law Charges and Criminal 
Prosecutions . ; ‘ 
Supreme Court of Judicature 
Court of Bankruptcy .. 
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1888-89. 


8,257 
12,2t0 
448,968 
1§,2I7 
68,941 
15,071 
545395 
25,690 
93533 
21,634 
47,567 
545,977 
25,314 


49,600 


40,000 
40,000 


£9,247 
6,376 
21,427 
51990 
5,948 
291347 


7,478 
40,707 


2,05 3 

1 31,698 
41,728 
5,810 
16,247 
23,473 


775776 
162,917 
408,315 

12,680 
438,030 

2,796 

20,370 


17,743 
583,520 
57,000 


875,286 
721,180 


279,646 
32,802 


61,627 
61,507 
37,627 
6,831 
152,237 
109,538 


72,065 
85,562 
10,347 


1887-88. 
Grants in 
ession of 


1867.) 


8,227 
24,797 
444,241 
15,227 
68,789 
14,966 
55,204 
26,190 
9,577 
23,393 
47,693 
556,303 
28,761 


48,9€7 


40,000 
50,000 


95143 
6,567 
21,925 
5:98 
5895 
29,317 


7)473 
40,967 


2,045 
144,8¢9 
47,75. 
5,954 
16,126 
23,047 


82,576 
159,354 
410,738 

12,6£0 
410,789 

2,942 
205370 


15,68y 


575,020 
37,000 


860, 286 
758,018 


281,261 
36,549 


62,9°5 
63,465 
37,269 
149,537 
108,404 


73)508 
87,387 
10,140 
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1888-89, 
Admiralty Court Registry . 1,285 
Registry of Deeds. _.. ” . 16,346 
Registry of Judgments 2,413 
Land Commission. . .]| 45,912 
County Court Officers, etc. | 112,750 
Dublin Metropolitan Police 
(including Police Courts). | 151,733 
Constabulary © «© «11,439,288 
Prisons . ech : .| 134,742 
Reformatory and Industria! 
Schools §. : «| 108,497 
Dundrum Crim. Lun Asy] 6,762 
Crass IV. 
England :— 
Pubhtc Education, . — . (3,576,077 
science and Art Department | 445,303 
British Museum . ; 146,350 
NationalGallery . 10,629 
National Portrait Gallery 1,922 
Learned Societies, etc. 21,900 
London University .| 13,652 
Universities and Colleges, 
grants inaid . ; 14,000 
Deep Sea_ Exploring Expe- 
dition (Report) . : 2,000 
Scotland :— 
Public Education . ; .| 568,322 
Universities, etc.. . .| 19,025 
National Gallery a ee 2,500 
Ireland :— 
Public Education . 898,525 
Teachers’ Pension Office . 2,020 
Endowed Schools Commrs. 700 
National Gallery . F ‘ 2,501 
pucen's Colleges . : : 10,528 
oyal[rish Academy . 2,081 
Crass V. 
Diplomatic Services . 236,260 
Consular Sei vices 179,433 
Slave Trade Seivices . .| 13,120 
Suez Canal (Brit Directors) 1,405 
olonies, Giantsin Aids .| —so51,115 
South Africa and St Helena 56,235 
Subsidies to Tclegraph- 
Companies, etc. » «| 49,300 
Cyprus, Grant in Aid . 30,000 
Crass VI. 
Superannuation and Re- 
tired Allowances - | 474,510 
Merchant Seamen’s Fund 
Pensions, etc. . ‘ : 16,400 
Pauper Lunatics, England .| 493,000 
3 ‘> Scotland .| 90,000 
ns + Ireland 104,460 
Hospitals and Infi:mazies, 
Ireland . . . «| 16,658 
Savings Banks and Fiiendly 
Societies Deficiency. .| 60,013 
Miscellaneous Charitable & 
other Allowances,Gt. Brit. 2,338 
Miscellaneous Charitable & 
other Allowances, Ireland. 2,399 
Crass VII. 
Temporary Commissions . 1404 
Miscellaneous Expenses. apart 
Pubhc Works and Indus- 
tries, Treland ry a e 26,000 


me 


1887-88. 
Grants in 
ession of 


1887.) 


1,285 
16,266 
2,388 
100,028 
100,854 





150,000 
1,412,315 
143,050 


107,612 
6,630 


3,458,807 
438,558 
145,697 

8,908 
1,916 
23,900 
13,321 


14,000 


2,987 


553,392 
19,018 
2,100 


874,051 
2,015 
920 
2,501 
10,028 
2,259 


234,524 
184,125 
16,400 
2,405 
26,416 
86,180 


49,300 
18,000 
476,082 
17,800 
490,000 
89,500 
101,800 
16,658 
51,259 
2,482 
2,535 
37,955 
8 


50,000 





nope) ment of Kilrush and 
ilkee Railway Deposit . 
Adelaide Exhibition, 1887 . 
Repayment to Civil Con- 

tingencies Fund. . . 
Celebration of the Jubilee . 


2,650 
6,069 


3,313 


aoe 


Up to the adjournment in Aug, 56 of the above 
had been voted, leaving 130, besides five votes 
for the Revenue Departments, to be passed at 
the autumn sitting. [The National Debt was insti- 
tuted by William III, whose first regular loan, 
obtained 1n 1694, consisted of £1,200,000. Since 
that time other advances have been made by the 
Bank, and also ey tne Bank of Ireland, and enor- 
mous loans have been negotiated for the Govern- 
ment. Thus, at the accession of Anne the debt 
had grown to nearly thirteen nmullions; when 
George III. ascended the throne 1t amounted to 
more than a hundied millions; at the con- 
clusion of the American War, 1n 1784, 1t stood at 
4£249,851,000, and though there was a small 
decrease during the period of peace, 1784-93, 
additions amounting to 601,500,000, were 
made during the French War, and after the 
battle of Wate1loo the debt reached the start- 
ling figure of £885,000,000. Since that year 
it has been considerably reduced. Thus, 
at the end of the year 1856-7 the total debt 
funded (including stock held on account of 
unclaimed dividends), unfunded, and the 
capital value of terminable annuities in £3 
per cent stock at par, was £837,144,579; at the 
end of '66-7 1t was £802,210,413; end o A 
£772,934,938; '78-7, £770,014,723 ; end of '79-80, 
771,605,908; end of '85-6, £742,282,411 * end of 
-7, £736,278,688 ; and at the end of the last 
financial year (March 3ist, '88) £705,575,073, 
The gross totals of debt on March 31st, 87, and 
March 31st, ‘88, were made up as follows :— 


1887 1888 
, 637,637,640 £609,740,743 
(2) Terminable Annuities 81,123,148 78,449,230 
(3) Unfunded Debt I7,517;900 17,385,100 


Total National Debt (D) £736,278,688 £705,575,073 


(1) This consisted of the perpetual annuities 
ayable on the various stocks which have been 
issued by the Government from timeto time— 
V1zZ , 34 pei cents , consols (3 percents.), reduced 
3 per cents ,new3percents , 24 percents., etc. ; 
and the debts to the Banks of England an 
Ireland at 3 percent (2) These are annuities in 
which the payment 1s made for lives or terms of 
years, atter which it ceases altogether, the return 
made being increased as the period of time is 
shortened; 1n other woids a portion of the 
principal 1s repaid with the interest in each 
year while the arrangement continues. In 
estimating the amount of the Debt, the capital 
value of these annuities 1s calculated on 3 per 
cent. stock at par. (8) This consists of tem- 
porary loans raised apes the security of bills 
and bonds issued by the Exchequer and 
Treasury. The State has for near 
uly made advances of money to bo 
individuals in furtherance cots 


(1) Funded Debt 


a cen- 
es and 
approved 


804 | by Parliament, which advances have been 


maneeed by the Treasu Public Works 
Loan Gainiesioners and West Indian Incum- 
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bered Estates Commissioners, the Irish Board 
of Works and the Pa er of Civil Services, 
and the Insh Land Commissioners Up to 
March Sist, '88, there had been advanced In 


a Se 


ee £635,587 
off from the account of assets, the assets on 
the above date being estimated at £37,694)212 
The Local Loans Debt was always treated asa 
part of the National Debt until, under the Act 
of °87, Mr. Gosohen separated the accounts 
while in the course of the year 86 7 he reduced 
the National Debt by £26,558,959, being stock 
exchanged for Local Loans stock and cancelled 
This must be taken account of in comparing 
the totals of Debt given above The Public 
Works Loans Act ’88 provides for issue for 
the purpose of loans by the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners of £2 000,000, of loans by the 
Public Works Loans Commissioners, Ircland, 
of £1,000,000, and of loans by the Scotch Fishery 
Board of 430,000, but this, as will be gathered 
from what appears above, was not added to the 
National Debt To the figure (D) of £705,575,073 
there are to be added certain capital liabilities 
amounting to 41,152,508 and deducted certain 
assets (including the nominal value of the Suez 
Canal shares, £3 532,040), amounting to 
45,522,917, also the balances at the Banks of 
Ingland and Ireland, amounting on March 31st, 
"88, to £7,647,072 With these reidjustments 
the net balance of the Debt stood on March 37st, 
"88,at £693,557,592, aS compat ed with £700,846 465 
on the corresponding day of the preceding yer, 
both estimates being mide upon the same basis 
The inig or the git Vee rent 
was, 1n 9 432,457,000, IN » 420,074 O71, 
»_£26,706,726 , *76-7, £27 992,834 , *79 80, 
48 762,874, ’85-6, 425,449,678 , '86-7, £27,958,023, 
8, £26,213,911 e amount of the charge in 
any year depends upon the sum required for in 
terest p/us the sum, if any, devoted by the opera 
tion of terminable annuities and sinking funds 
tothe repaymentofcapital In 1875 5irS North 
cote fixed a sum for the annual service of the Debt 
inside the Permanent Annual Charge of the 
Debt, which fixed sum included charges 
connected with the Debt except such as related 
to that part of the funded and unfunded debt 
which had been specifically created for local 
loans and other reproductive purposes Ihe 
sum payable for interest was considerably 
within this fixed charge, and the balance was 
to be applied to reduction of capital, and as 
the amount required for interest decreased 
year by year the annual reduction would in 
course of time have grown very large Although 
the scheme was, owing to extraordinary finan 
cial requirements, partly suspended at times, 
large reductions of capital were effected by 
it. [For details see 88 ed] Mr Goschen in 
his ’87-8 Budget reduced the fixed charge from 
$28,037,000 to £26,000,000 This Icft £5,000,000 a 
pag applicable to the redemption of Dcbt, which 
e then ree would redeem at par £600,000,000 
in about fifty two years, and £700,000,000 (practi 
cally the whole Debt) in about fifty seven years 
The most material change made for many years 
in regard to the service for the Debt was, how- 
ever, effected under the National Debdt (Conver 
sion) Act, 88, which provided for a reduction of 
interest from 3 #er cent to 23, and ultimately to 
a}. The holders of New Threes who could be 
paid off at any time without notice were offered 
® 3 per cent. dividend for the year ending 
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April "89, if ney brought in their stock for 
conversion, and proprietors of and 
Reduced were, in addition, offered a bonus of 
58 per cent on condition that they forewent 
their claim to a year s notice before redemption 
agents who brought in these two 
latter classes of stocks for conversion received 
lg. 6d, per cent Nearly all the 
holders of New Threes accepted the scheme 
and the few who refused to come in were pal 
off On July 5th, out of £558,000,000 of Three 
per Cents outstanding when Mr Goschen took 
the work in hand, £512,000,000 had been con- 
verted, so that all that remained to be dealt with 
were £40,000,000 Consols and £6,000,000 Reduced. 
These sums may by the National Debt Sup le 
mental) Act be paid off at par on or after July th, 
1889, by payments of not less than £500,000 at 
one time The Conversion Scheme does not 
materially affect the Budget for the year 1888 9, 
but from April 89, holders of converted stock 
will receive 2} per cent interest (instead of 
3 per cent ) until 1903, ind afterwards 24 per 
cent, the new stock being guranteed against 
redemption until 19 3 Lhe saving to the country 
by the operation will be about £1,400 000 a year 
from 189 to 1903, and from 1903 of about 
£2,800,000 per annum= Mr Goschen unfolded 
his Budget for 889 on Much efth, or some 
few days before the cluse of the finanuial year 
878, so that certun of his figures for that 
year were ne cess irily conjcctural, we, however, 
give the exact icturns 15 mide alter the close 
of the yeir In the year 878 his estimated 
surplus of £288,706 hid from various causes 
been turned into a final excess of income over 
expenditure of no less thin £2,378,609, o1 the 
largest since 1873 4 [The Budget i stimate for 
87 8 will be found in our 88 ¢dition, and may 
be compaied with the actual receipts given mn 
the first column of incomc ind expenditure in 
the table printed above ] With iegud to the 
current financial year (88-9), he estimated his 
total expenditure on the basis of existing 
liability at £8¢,909,944, 1nd his revenue on the 
basis of existing taxation 1t £89,287,000, which 
would give him an estimitcd surplus ot 
42,377,056 The finanoial proposals M1 Goschen 
made 1n connection with the Local Government Bill 
were of a temportry characte! so far 15 the year 
under consideration was concerned, but were 
to be followed by a permanent arrangement 
which wis to take cifect in 8990 after the 
first election of the County Councils He re- 
deemed the mimstcriil promise to assist local 
taxation by a substantiul aid from pcrsonalty, 
by handing over one half of the Probate Duty, of 
which half 80 pcr cent would be the share of 
England and Wales’ Lhis was the permanent 
arrangement, and he ¢stimated that under at 
the local authorities would in 1889 go receive 
42,130,000, of which the share of England and 
Wales would be £1,704 000 Inthe current year 
the local authorities would receive one-third 
of the duty, which he estimated would produce 
£1,420,000, of which the share of England and 
Wales, 80 per cent , would be £1,136,000 Healso 
proposed the following new licence duties —Vans 
exceeding 10 cwt 1n weight to pay a duty of £1, 
Fy ar led hy carts used upon a farm for purposes 
of husbandry, and not for haulage, bein 
exempt, carts of overzcwt 2s 6d per wheel, 
the wheel duty to be leviable upon hea 
waggons 1n addition to the £x duty—estimated 
produce £150,000 for heavy carts and £150,000 
wheel tax; 4: each upon pleasure horses, £5 
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each upon racehorses, horse dealers to pay a 
composition duty of £15 — estimated yield, 
540,000 total, £840,000 These new licence 
utiles were to be collected by the Commis 
___..e1g of Inland Revenue, but the proceeds w: 
to be paid in aid of local taxation, so that they 
do not affect the Imperial Budget In 89-90 
the County Councils are to take over the pio 
ceeds of a number of existing licence duties 
but this proposal obviously does not affect 
the figures of 88-9 The proposals affecting the 
Im Budget were (in addition to that re 
garding the probate duty) as follows —A new 
aioe duties by which all two wheclcd 
carnages wil], as before, pay 155 , four whecled 
carriages drawn by one horse £1 18s , four 
wheeled carriages di awn bytwoo!1 more horses, 
£225 hackney carnages 155 and cartiages let 
on h re by jobmasters for less than three months 
Iss ,—estimated loss, £30000, repeal of the 
hawkers’ licence duty exemption from income tax 
of lands cultivated by the owne: for husbandry 
only and on which no profitis made and one penny 
off the income tax a tax of 55 pei dozen upon 
champagne and other imported bottled wines in 
crease of 4 per cent on the Succession duty 1 
more stringent enforcement of the Stamp duty 
upon deeds an adhesive stamp of 14 per cent 
er annum upon the nominal value of all secur 
es to bearer which are now circulated without 
having paid a registration stamp of 10s upon 
being issued an inorease of the stamp on 
contract notes from rd to 6d and in ad valorem 
duty of £1 pe: thousand upon registration of 
ted hability compames whatc ver the amount 
of the nominal capital may be A grant in 
aid of main roads included in the first estimate 
of expenditure was otherwise provided for 


wae wee ee 


The following shows the finanoial effect of the 
above proposals — Z 
First projected surplus 2 377 05¢ 
Tax on bottled wines 125 voc 
Increase to succession duty 5 »20c 
Increased stringency in collection of 

stamps 50 000 
Tax on foreign securitics and bonds 

to bearer 200 ON0 
Tax on contract notes 50 OX 
Tax on companies 14sue 
Grant in aid of disturnpiked min 

roads (otherwise provided for) 295 ¢00 

3757 a5€ 
Deduct — 

Revision of cuniage tax 320% 
Repeal of hawkers lhecnces 25 000 
Probate duties to be handed over to 

local authonitics 
Income tax — 

Allowance 1n respect of Schedule A 

Remission of 1d (7d to 6d ) 
Final estimated surplus 212,056 

3 257 056 


Mr Goschen subsequently at the suggestion of 
Mr Whitmore, agreed, instead of abalishing the 
hawkers’ liccnce duty simply to reduce it fiom £4 
to a He also introduced a bill lmiting the 
additional duty of 5s on imported bottled wines 
to sparkling wines, while in order to meet the 
case of Saumur and other cheap sparkling 
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wines power was taken to reduce the duty to 
28 dozen where the wine could be proved 
to be worth less than 30s per dozen on its 
arrivalin England The duty on this basis would 
he estimate give him at least £100,000, and 

robably the full £125,000 omginally estimated. 

o mate1ial modification was therefore made 1n 
the above figures Effect to these Ministerial 
poe was given 1n the Customs and 

evenue Act and Oustoms Wine Duty Act With 
regard to the relations between Imperial and local 
finance under the temporary arrangement for 
the year 18889 as first proposed, the local 
authorities in England and Wales would re 
ceive in addition to the grants in aid above 
mentioned the estimated sumsof £1,136 o00Pro- 


bate Duty £300,000 Van and Wheel Tax, and 
4540,000 Horse [2x total £1 976,000 Under 
the permanent arrangement the grants 1n aid 


local taxation would disappear, but ocertam 
licence duties lready in existence, and the new 
heenoe duties to be crevted by the Excise Duties 
Local Purposes Bill would with the contribution 
from the bate Duty more than replace them 
The cstimatce was thit the lecal authorities 
would lose by the disippearance of grants in 
aid £2 582 434, and gain by the Probate Dut 
contribution and from new and transferre 
licence duties £5 595 873 net gain £3 013,439 
A strong agitation being raised against the 
Van and Wheel Tax the Chancellor of the Ex 
cheque! in April so fat modified his proposals as 
to provide that no vehicle unde: ro cwt in 
wt1,ht should be taxed and that the duty on 
vehicles of over that weizht should be—two 
whecls sos four whecls or more £1 Mi 
Goschen estimated that he would lose by his 
modifications £10 ooo out of the £300,000 which 
im the first instance he judgcd the Van and 
Wheel lax woud produce The Lxceise 
Dutics( Loci] Purposes) Bill by which legislative 
effect was to be given to this scheme was set 
down to be fuithe: pro «eded with at the 
autumn session On Nov 28ththe First Lord of 
the Tieasury intimated that owing to the great 
delay which had recently taken place in the 
plogicss of public business the Government 
were compclied to give up all hope of pissing 
the Van and Wheel Tax Bull [Excise Duties 
(I ocal Purposes) Bill] during the current ses 
sion and cn Nov oth the Chancellor of the 
Fxchequer sid the withd:awil included the 
pope<d tix on pleasuic horses and race 
orscs which were devwlt with in the same bill 
As to the future the best course would be to 
take the opinion of the county councils and of 
the local re picsentatives 15 to what would be 
the best meins of 1e1nforcing local finance by 
the {700,00 which the eye lost owing to 
the fact that it hid been found impossible to 
ass the measuic Sce SESSION, sections 14, 
5, and 27 

Fire Brigade, Metropolitan See METRo- 
POLITAN FIRC BRIGADE 

Fire Extinction, Various methods will be 
found under this heading ined 86 

Fire Insurance, 88 See INSURANCE 

Fire Insurance Law on,’88 _ In the course 
of Walker wv the London and Provincial Fire 
Insurance Co (Imsh Court of Exchequer) 1n the 
plaintiff's policy there was a condition exempt- 
Ing the defendants from habudgty “ for any loss 
occasioned by or in consequence of incen- 
diarism’ The owner of an adjacent house 
having set it on fire, the flames spread to the 
plaintiffs premises, causing heavy damage. 
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The Irish judges held that this loss fell within 
the exemption clause, and that the plaintiff 
could not recover. 

Fireworks, Sale and Public Use of. lhe 
Explosives Act 1875, secS 31 and 39, prohibits 
the sale of any explosive, sneluding fireworks, to 
any child apparently under the age of 18 years 
Penalty £5 A similar penalty by sec 80 15 
also incurred by any one throwing, casting, or 
firing any firework, in o1 into any highway, 
street, thoroughfare, or public place 

First Commissioner of Works 1s chief ofa 
nominal commission which has in charge the 
Foye peace parks and pleasuic gardens, lower 
of London, Houses of Parhament, Government 
offices, county court buildings, Metropolitan 

lice courts, Science and Art Department 

uildings, British Museum buildings, and cer 
tain diplomatic and consular and other build 
ings, for the :epair and maintenance of which 
Parliament makes an annual grant Ileisalso 
uardian of certain Ancient Monuments (gz ) 

y the London Parks and Works Act 1887 (qi ) 
certain Metropolitan open spaces weic removed 
irom his charge 12, Whitehall Place, S W 

Commission, United States, The 
See MARINE BIOLocICcAL LABORATORIES 

Fish Culture The art of fish culture 15 
divided into two branches (1) that in which 
the natural conditions unde: which fish live 
and thrive are brought up to the highest pitch 
of perfection—without, howevei, intcricrng 
directly with the ordinary process¢ 5 of nature , 
and (2) that in which aitificial intetference 
18 $0 far reaching as to change the chatacte1 
of the natural cucumstinccs unde which fish 
exist, 1f not actually to supersede them alto 
peer Ihe first branch of fish culture has 

ecn practised cve1 since the time when the 
Romans used to import oysters from Britain, 
and place them in Lake Fusaro, whcie special 
provision Was made foi thei reception, and for 
the tearing of the spit, o: when they intio 
duced exotic fish, such as the zearus from thie 
waters of the Agcan Seca into those of the 
Itahan coasts Ihe abbots and monks of the 
Middle Ages also practised this branch of fish 
culture when they bied ind fattened carp and 
other fishin ponds or “stews which they in 
vatiably constructed in the immcdiate neigh 
bourhood of thei monasteries and abbcys 
The second branch of the ait 15 of much more 
recent date It originated in the discovery that 
the eggs of fish -those of salmon welte first cx 
perimented upon—can he takcn from the body 
of tbe parent fish, impregnated with the milt 
fropa the male, and “hatched in tanks through 
wyAch a continual flow of water pisscs So 
fa#, indeed, can nature be dcpaited from 1n the 
gase of fluviatile fish eggs, that whereas under 
natural conditions the female fish dcposits her 
caEs upon gravelly locations o1 upon aquatic 
plants, where they are immediately after waids 
impregnated by the mult of the male fish, the 
ova can be taken from one fish and deposited 1n 
an open vessel, and the milt may be taken from 
another fish, and piovided it be meanwhile 
excluded from the au, the two may be mixed 
together many hours—even days—afte1 wards, 
and impregnation will be effected as success 
fully if no water is used as 1f the whole pi ocess 
were conducte der natural conditions After 
the ova become fertilised, they are placed in 
suitable vessels, ether with or without a layer 
of gravel at the bottom (in imitation of the bed 
of a stieam), o1 on glass giills. According to 
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the temperature of the water, so the develop- 
ment of the embiyo fish proceeds, but the 
usual time occupted in the process of incubation 
is from about ninety to a hundred days The 
fry exist without taking food from exterior 
sources, being nourished by the sszdilical sac 
attached to them After the sac 1s absorbed 
the allvins are turned into ponds or streams, 
and, when necessary, they are regularly sup- 
phed with food, but they are often turned into 
waters and left to look aftcr themselves under 
natural conditions The two branches of fish 
culture may thus be lkened in one respect 
to agriculture in the open field, where art only 
interferes to keep down weeds and destructive 
enemies, and to encourage 01 “Uppiement the 
natural supply of nutiiment, and, in anothe 
1eSpect to the culture of tiopical plants, where 
art ne nature altogether and supplies 
evel ythingthatisneeded Asinagiiculture, so 
in fish culturc,the two systems may be combined; 
and like seedlings artificially forced and after- 
wards planted 1n the open, the young fish arti- 
ficially bred may be turned out into the natural 
stieam ‘The development of salmon and trout 
eges may be ictarded, by kceping them at a 
1educed tem pe! ature (ust above fieezing point), 
sufficiently long to enable them to be trans 
ported to Australia o1 New Zealand, and in 
this way tiout have been introdwed into the 
waters of the Antipodes, to which they are not 
indigenous Lhe ova of marine forms, such a3 
the mackerel, cod, hciting, and other fish have 
also been artificially impicgnated and hatched, 
but the difficulties ittcending the piocess are 
gfieater than thosc wrompanying the piopaga 
tion of tiout andsumon In America the prac 
tice has becn carzied out on avery large scale 
both by the Canidiin and the United States 
Govcinments, and has becn productive of pirat 
tral results Ihe growth of the science of 
pisciculture in this country, although taidy, 18 
steady The Midland Counties Fish Culture Esta- 
blshment, founded and owned by Mr William 
Burgess, tt Malvern Wells, 1s the largest of 
its kind in England = It contains zoo ponds and 
two hatcheiics, cach capable of accommodating 
six milhons of ova In ordcr to assist Pishery 
Boards and othci public bodies in developing 
fish liftc in the witcrs under their contiol, Mr 
Burgess 13 hatching ova fo1 them free of charge, 
and turning the fry into their respective riveis 
and sticams During 88 20,c0o salmon of one 
ee old weic deposited in the Severn, having 
cen hatched wnd icaicd gratuitously for that 
rivel AS Many aS 7,020,000 perch and other 
coarse fish were hatchcd out during the year, 
and as many salmonidw Ihe United States Fish 
Commissioners have notified their willingness 
to co opcrate with M: B s undertakings, and 
to forward carly in '89 consignments of the 
whitefish ova (Coscvonus albus), avery valuable 
food form | laborate a11angements have been 
made for thcir reception, ind a pond measuring 
200 fcct long and 100 fect wide, having a con- 
siderable depth, has becn constructed for that 
urpose The golden orfe, of Bavaria, and the 
erman caip, are also being cultivated. In 
consequence of the demands being made upon 
the establishment, it 15 being still further en- 
larged London office, New Inn Chambers, 
Wych St, Strand, W , sec, Mr. W. Auguat 
Carter. Fisheries Preservation Association— 
Office, 11, Seymour Street, Portman Square, W, 
Fisheries Question The 


of the 
fishery disputes between England and the United 
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Btatesisalongone In 1783 a treaty was con- 
cluded by which Americans had liberty to take 
fish of every kind on such parts of the Newfound 
land coast as were fished by British subjects, but 
not to dry and cure them on that island ey 
could, however, dry and cure their fish in any 
of the unsettled bays or creeks of Nova Sootia 
and Labrador, but only so long as these creeks 
were unsettled the war of 1812, which 
Great Britain declared abrogated the fishery com 
pact of 2783, a leng controversy between the two 
vernments took place, which culminated 1n 
an arrangement in 1818 by which one part of 
the in-shore fisheries was left open to Americans 
as before But from the other they were ex 
cluded, except that they were to be admitted to 
bays or harbours for purposes of shelter, or for 
obtaining food or water only, and they were 
put under restrictions as to taking, drying, or 
curing fish therein For eighteen years there 
‘was no dispute, but 1n 36 Nova Scotia passed 
an Act authorising officers to board foreign 
vessels within the three mile hmuit, to order 
them off, or in the event of refusal to bring 
the vessel into port and fine the master £100 
Constant disputes followed, which were finally 
settled by the Reoiprocity Treaty of 54 and for 
ten years Americans wele allowed to fish as of 
old, while there was fiee trade 1n many articles 
between the two countiies This treaty term 
nated in 65, andin 68 the Dominion Parliament 


passed an Act which contained many provisions 
objected to by Americans and many seizures 
and consequently disputes followcd Another 


arrangement was made at Washington in 71, 
but it did not put in cnd to the wranghng 
between the two countiies This arrangement 
“9 to an end three years ago Since then 
many American vessels have been scized on 
the British North American coasts and others 
have been prevented trom buying bait or ice 
The Dominion Parhament two years 1g0 passed 
a law giving power to seize foreign vcssels 
entering the Dominion waters for any purpose 
other than what 1s provided bytreaty It wis 
to put an end, if possible once for all, to such 
seizures and disputes thit 1 commission met 
towards the close of 87 1n Amcnica, with the 
Rt Hon ds al Chamberlain acting as Commis 
sioner for England ihe Commission, including 
several adjournments sit for about three 
months, and ultimately agreed to a Treaty 
which was signed by the representatives o 
England, Canada, and the United States, and 
also by President Cleveland It was of course 
in the nature of a compromise, but 1t promised 
to put an end to the too frequently recurring 
disputes between the American and Canadian 
fishermen ‘The treaty provided for a rectifica 
tion of what 1s known as the three mile hmit, 
which in future was to be reckoned not from 
headland to headland, but 1n bays and creeks 
from an imaginary hne drawn across the en 
trance at the first point where the width did 
not exceed ten miles The Treaty also extended 
the —— nel peravenion to American fishermen to 
enter ports and harbours for certain 
specified purposes American fishermen by the 
new arrangement were allowed to load, re load, 
and replenish supplies, free from the limita 
taona of the 1818 Treaty As to the vexed 
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Washington, however, refused to the 
Treaty, which remains a dead letter This 
abortive conclusion to the negotiations was 
very keenly felt in Canada, where threats were 
made to put the old laws in force with more 
severity than ever President d then 
threatened ,and ina to Con- 
greas asked for a legislative Act conferring upon 
the United States executive power to suspend 
by proclamation the operation of all laws and 
regulations permitting the transit of goods, 
wares, and merchandise 1n bond across or ovel 
the territory of the United States to Canada 
A bill to this effect was drafted, but on the 
of the Canadians it 1s maintained that before 
such a bill can be put 1n force, ten years’ notice 
must be given y and by it 1s still Boeed 
that a Treaty which was regarded as fair 
by all parties may be resuscitated, and thus 
lead to a settlement of the difficulties between 
the two countries At a banquet given at 
Ottawa, Oct 18th, by the working men of 
Canad1 to the Hon A Chapleau, Secretary 
of State, Sir John Macdonald, who was among 
the guests, made a speech in which, referzing 
to the Tisheries Treaty he expressed the 
behcf that when the }residcntial election in 
America w18 ove) ind the people of the United 
States hid regained their characteristic calm 
and coolness, they would look with more favour 
able eyes upon the icity, and would have 
another arrangement based upon the same 
lines If not continued the Premier, then the 
course of the Canidian Government was plain 
They would rely upon the Ilieaty of 1818, and 
let the law take its course If any difficulty 
arose as to the construction of that Treaty, 
Canad: must find some way by arbitration or 
otherwise, to detciminc its true and le 
meaning 

Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn, US 
The chiet collegiate institution of the great 
SW forcoloured people Ihe ‘Jubilee mangers” 
were students there Seeed 86 

Plax was first planted in England in 1532 3, 
and in 1783 bounties were paid to encourage its 
cultivation Two ye rrs later we imported 
17 695 tons of hemp and flax trom hussia, while 
In 1842 an import tax was imposed on ail 
foreign flax, but this was taken off three years 
later ween bine adn Leek Pete) ee 

55 11 

BS D@leet pees A. Back Ay sake tae 
area was 20 000 acres, while now it 1s only 1,856 
acres The Irish returns ZIVC 253,257 acles in 
67, and 89,225 acres in 84 the acreige being 
divided as follows —Ulster, 87,917, inster, 
893, Connaught, 204, Munster, 211 The 
decline 1s chiefly attributed to the encroachment 
of the very cheap fabrics made from cotton, 
and also the substitution of wool, which 1s 
being used largely instead of linen for outer 
clothing 1n foreign countiies In 87 the area 
Was 130,282 acres, but 1n 88 it 1s only 113,586 
acres, or a decline of 16,698 on the 87 acreage. 
The total production in d in 87 was 
estimated at 16,357 tons, and the British supply 
was 465 tons During the past ten years 
production averaged 20,762 tons, British, 880 
tons, and the imports 82,91x tons, or a total of 
104,553 tons Ireland 18 essentially a flax- 


ara of bait in Oanadian ports, the growing country, owing to its insular ponnen, 

reaty provided that this would be conceded to and the moisture of the cli which 1s the 

American fishermen provided the United States first condition to successful culture. The 

abandoned the taxes on Ash of Canada ‘ Barrington, A,LLB,inan address 

sent into the United States. The Senate at on the drought of 87, referred to the effecta of 
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moisture on the flax plant Subsequent informa- 
tion obtamed ved that the larger the 
rainfall the higher the yield Donegal, for 
instance, with over 80 percent of rain over one 
half, and 60 to 80 per cent over the other half, 
yielded 27 stones to the asre Antrim, with 
two-fifths of its surface, above 8 per cent 
rainfall, and on three fifths 60 to 80 per cent 
geve a4 stones per acre, while Cavan an 
onaghan, having each about 50 to 60 per cent 
and one half 40 to 50 per cent rain, yielded but 
x6 stones Other counties show proportionate 
eturns§ It 1s difficult to ascertain the number 
of hands employed in the manipulation of the 
raw material, as the habitin Ireland has been 
for a large class of farmers to conduct the 
Operations with the aid of their own famihes 
e number of persons employed in the flax 
mulls and factories in Ireland was returned in 
85 as 61,749, from children under thirteen 5 ears 
of age and upwaids There are now sixty 
spinmng mulls, two concerns having been 
broken up in 86, which reduces the number of 
spindles from 873,780 to 843,590 in 87, sixty 
weaving factories containing 27,300 power 
looms, making 1n all 120 concerns he Beutch 
Mills in Ireland show a falling off of 59 6 per 
cent in Leinster, Munster, and Connaught 
during the past ten years, reducing the numba 
to twenty one, while the number in Ulster 
1S 1,033, or a decline of 12 5 per cent 
oating Grog Shops ce CuvoPeRINnG AT 
Sea, and SESSION 88, sect 36 
Floquet, Charles Thomas, President or 
Speaker of the French Chamber of Deputies, 
b Oct 28th, 1828, at St Jean Pied de Port, 
in the Lower Pyrenees alled to the Paris 
bar (1851), and practised for many ycars, he 
was also a frequent contributor to the demo 
cratic press of Paris Aftcr the fall of the 
empire he became deputy mayor and member 
of the National Assembly, but resigned both 
positions during the Commune For suspected 
ticipation in the latter he w1s aircsted at 
larritz, and interned at Pau until the end of 
187x He subsequently became president of 
the Munuo Counoil, and member of the 
Chamber, wherc he sat with the Exticme Left 
In Jan 1882, he succeeded M Herold as Prefect 
of the Seine, a position he tesigned a few 
months later in consequence ofa dispute with 
the Government Again clected to the Cham 
ber in Oct 1882, he twice became its vice-presi 
dent, and on M Henr: Brisson forming a 
cabinet, M Floquet was clected president, an 
office he filled with tact and dignity He 
sits as one of the 38 members for Paris, having 
been returned second on the list He was 
nominated for the Presdenoy of the French 
Republic on M Grevy s retirement, but received 
very scant support On the resignation of the 
Tirard Cabinet in April last M Floquet under 
took the task of forming a Mimistry, he Inmself 
taking the offices of President of the Council and 
Minster of theInterior M FEloquetis the ablest 
of the many Prime Ministers France has had of 
Jate years, but in the heat of debate allowed 
himself to be so far provoked by General 
3B ag to challenge him to a duel, which 
was fought with rapiers in Comte Dilton s 
ounds in July 88, and resulted in a victory 
i M. Floquet who inflicted a serious wound 
in the neck of his adversary M Floquet in 
October introduced a bill for the revision of 
the French Senate 
Florin. See ed. ’838. 
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Floteam, Jetsam,andLigan These terma 
are defined by Stephen in his “‘ Commentaries,” 
(vol 11, Pp 545), a8 follows ‘Flotsam is where 
goods are cast into the sea, and there continue 
3wimming on the surface of the waves, 
‘8 Where they sink and remain under water ; 
19 where they are sunk in the sea, but 
tied to a cork or buoy, 1n order to be found 
again When found, such goods may be re- 
turned to the owner if he appear , 1f he do not, 
they are the property of the Crown ” 
ower Sermon, The. An annual sermon, 
reached at St Katharine Cree, Leadenhall St , 
Cc. by the rector, Rev W M Whittemore, 
DD nstituted by him in 1853 The dis- 
course 1s founded upon some floral subject, in 
harmony with the occasion 
ie Roll,The See JEZREcLITES, ed 88, 
Folk Lore—originally the lore (learning) of 
the ‘‘folk or people, :e the natural or un- 
cultured classes of minkind as opposed to the 
cultured (late: literary) classes—is a science 
the ultimate object of which 1s the investiga- 
tion of the primitive mind of man 1n 1ts various 
phases towards God and nature It 95 thus 
the handmaid of comparative mythology, and 
bes ditectly on psychology and anth: opology 
Its methods are to collect, collate, and classi 
all surviving ichcs of primitive beliefs an 
supcrstitions, and to extract the essential 
and o1iginal clements from popula: customs, 
usages, festivals, and games, proverbs, enig- 
ms saws, ind jcsts, recipes, astrological and 
weather prophesyings, and folk tales and songs. 
The scope of folk loic 13 frequently enlarged to 
include also witchcraft, religious symbolism, 
and similar subjects, but 1t 1s bette: to restrict 
the term to traditional lore, and to leave the 
remainder to the comparative m ba aly 
The word was first comed by Mr J 
Thoms (d 1885), though on the Continent the 
term Volkskunde has been the name of an 
accepted science since Giimm first wrote, at 
the commencement of this ee In 1878 a 
Folk Lore Society was established by Mr. 
Thoms, and it has since el tai several 
Important collections of folk tales, etc, and 
regularly issues a periodical Premdent, Mr. 
Andrew Lang(qz) Hon seo aw J Foster, 
36, Alma Sq, St Johns Wood, N 
Football Although of some antiquity, foot- 
ball was, twenty ycars back, chiefly confined to 
our public schools and colleges, and was practi- 
cally unknown to the general public Now 
however, allischanged Besides international 
matches, one division of the country now plays 
against the other, county meets county, and 
town meets town, and although the game has 
been ccnsured as rough and brutalising, and 
has probably met with more opposition than any 
other of our pastimes, yet none has grown 80 
rapidly in popularity during the last decade The 
reat contests under both codes decided during 
the pist year have been as full of interest as 
ever, although much disappointment was felt 
that the season of '87-88 closed without the 
decision of any Rugby International matches 1n 
which England was engaged, in consequence 
of the differences which have unfortunately 
arisen between the Football Union and the 
Unions of the three other countries This diffi- 
culty really arose about two years ago, when 
the Rugby Union decided to alter the mode of 
scoring, but err the International fixtures 
were arranged for last winter, and the English 
Union offered to play them according to the 
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rules in vogue im the Socnty. in which the 
matches were to be decided, the action cf th 
International B which consists only of 
delegates from Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, 
precluded the possibility of England taking part 
in any of these contests, whilst the manner in 
which the latest proposals of the Rugby Union 
have been met by the Board has binished 
the hope at one time entertained that the 
usual Rugby matches between F'ngland and 
the sister countries will be revived this 
winter In default of international matchcs 
the chief interest was centred in the contest 
between the North and South of England which 
came off at Blackheath on Icb 4th The 
game, which was one of admirable quality 
ended in favour of the South by one goal and one 
try toa goal The International contest betwecn 
Scotland, Wales and Ireland cime off as usuil 
and each cursously enough won and lost a 
mitch Wales de(cated Scotland at Newpoit on 
Feb 4th for the first time byatiy to nil their 
best previous essiy being, adiawin 84 Ireland 
defeated Wales decisively 1lso for the first 
time by two goilsandatiyto mil the contest 
taking place 1t Dublin on March 31d_ whilst 
Scotland beat the representatives of the Emerald 
Isle at Tdinburgh after a splendidly contcste 1 
game, by a goal to ni] Wales will mcct Scotland 
againonTeb 2nd 89 and Ireland amcnth later 
whilst Scotland and Ireland have alsoan eng ige 
ment on Feh 1sth Oounty engagements have 
been more fic quent 1n all puts of the kingdom 
not even excc pting the Mctropolitin district 
wenete propel) less intercst 19 tikcn mm county 
football thin in any othe: part of the countt 
Although this1s the cise Middlesex may faiily 
claim to be the champion county as then fix 
tures included eng ements with the strongest 
counties in Lnglind ind they cime thicugh 
the ordcal with an unbeaten iccoid bn 
Teb 6th the Mctropolitan ccunty wiested the 
victory from Yorkshire it West Kensingtcs 
by two goiuls and atry to itry Middl 5» xs 
next success wis ovc:1 Somerset whom th y 
met for the first time upon the occasion cf the 
Chauty lestival it the Ovi where they bert 
the Westcurn shie by one gc ul ind two tries to 
one goal ind one tr The Jistengigemert 
Middlescx wis with Lancashire his contest 
camc off at Manchcestcr on March azth anise 
sulted in 2 victory for the visiters by agad an] 
one try totwo tics In thc N ith Yorkshire 
scemed scirccly so strong as in the preceding 
year and for the first time since the institution 
ot then match with Cheshire the Ccstirins 
roved successful Lancashire woic little in 
crior to formcr years and during the month of 
January victories were 1ccoided by them ova 
erset and Durham Cheshire showed 1 
marked improvement whilst Durham wai 
not so succcssful as in the previous seison Jn 
the West, Somersct not oaly muntuned their 
reputation of being the strongest county but 
clearly demenstiated their ability of 4 utting 
into the held one of the most powciful fifteens 
in the country During the present serson 
they wil) doubtless miss the assistance of 
H Fox, of Wellington, who contributed in 
no httle de gree towards the late suc esses of his 
county Nothing has been heard of this gentle 
man since August 20th, when, in company of 
two Swiss guides, they set out from_a valley 
in the Caucasus, to explore the Beringen 
glaciers, and as heavy snow fell after then 
eparture, 1t 1s feared that they were over 
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whelmed by 1t Olub matches have been as 
numerous, and, 1f anything, more interesting 
than in former years As each season comes 
round the rivalry between the leading organi 
Sations increases, whilst the attendances at 
crack club meetings have consequently largely 
increised In the South the Eichmond Fist 
Fifteen were again facie princeps, neither 
Blackheath nor Queen s, however, were so suc 
cessful as in the pic vious year, but the London 
Scottish furly held theirown Of other clubs, 
the tuo Universities Bradford Hahfax, Swinton 
Huddersfield and Dewsbury had fairl successful 
seisons Inthe spring a teim of Boghah R 
berans left Kngland to make a tour in the An 
podes under the management of the well known 
ricketers Messis Shrewsbury Shaw, and 
Lillywhite In New Zealand where the laws 
ot thc Rugby Union govern the game they won 
the majority of the matches but in Aus ' 
and playing the Victorian game, they were 
s 1ccly so successful] The tour was unfor 
tunitely maired by thc death of Mr Seddon, the 
ciptain of the team who lost his life by drown 
ing at Mutland on August sth Inthe autumn 
team of New Zealanders consisting of 81x pure 
Maoris fifteen halfcaste ud three colonials 
born in New /ealand atrived in England to 
play uw scries of matches during the present 
winter This 1s the first occision upon which 
the eaponents cf the game have come from the 
colonics to measure then strength with Enghsh 
clubs The tour 15 under the direct patron 
rge f the Ruply Union and 1s therefore 4 
strictly amateur affin contrasting strongly 
with the to irof the I nghshmcn in the colonies 
\ long and vanied p fi imme has been ar 
ranged for the New /erlindeis and at 19 
expe ted then t ur w ll cxtend to April 8g 
Turniny to the Association Seotion the prime 
his mid 1ctpid strides during the past twelve 
months in districts where only a few years 
ie th Rugby code had the sole monopol 
he fiist 1mportant ¢ ntest played under the 
usp! cs of the Football Association wis the 
annual match between the two divisions of the 
country Ihis fixture which at one time 
threatened to fall through cime off at the 
Oval on January rth when the North beat 
the South by thicc gorls to one Wales was 
the fi1st to oppose England in the _ Inter- 
national contests the mitch taking place at 
Ciew cnFeb 4th instead of 1n Wales where 
it should have becn played The contest was 
by far the best ever pliyed between the two 
cuntries though the Lnglishmen secured the 
victory by fiv goils to one On the 17th of 
the followi: g month the principal event of the 
year the mecting between land and Soot 
land—to», place at Hampden Paik, Glasgow, 
ind ended in favour of Fngland by five goals 
tonone England and Ireland met at Belfast on 
Apiil 7th he representatives of the Emerald 
Isle showed decidedly better form than 1n pre 
\ious years but nevertheless the Englishmen 
won by five goals toone Though vanquished 
by England Scotland proved stronger than 
either Wales o: Ireland, and defeated both 
countries by five ,oals to one and ten goals 
to two respectively, whilst the remainin 
International—Wales: Ireland—resulted in the 
success of the Welshmen by eleven goals to 
none Inter Association matohes were robbed to 
a great extent of their interest by the fact that 
in not a few instances the elevens were by no 
means representative had to admit 
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defeat from ham at the Oval, on Feb 
4th, the Midland team winning by five goals 
to none The Londoners, however, proved 
stronger than Glasgow, whom they defeated at 
the same venue, a month later, by three goals 
to none, still the Scotchmen were a fait] 

strong lot, and victory awaited them in thei 
encounter with Sheffield at the cutlery town 1n 
January by three goals totwo The meeting in 
the Midlands between Sheffield and Birmingham 
in March, also ended disastrously for the 
Sheffielders, who were beaten by ten gouls to 
none Jn no year since the institution of the 
trophy, 1n_ 71 has the competition for the 
Association Challenge Cup cre ited so much inter 
est asduring last winter Probably the greatest 
excitement was evoked 1n the meeting between 
Preston North End and Aston Villa the then 
holders, in the ante penultimate round of the 
struggle at Birmingham The numbci of spec 

tators present (about 26 000) exceeded ill antici 
pations and was unprecedentcd Unfortunately 
the arrangements made proved inide quite the 
barriers being forced and the game inter upted 
on more than one occision Unde: these cu 

cumstances, it was felt by the visiting team that 
they could not do themselves justine so they 
lodgeda protest and the icferce declued the 
match should not be censidercd a cup tie 
Eventually the Lancashire team won the ccntest 
by three gouls to one ind notwithstanding the 
protest made by them they subse qucotly 
claimed the match should bc considcied a cup 
tie The matte: wis submittcd to the Assoc 
tron executive who while upholding the 
decision of the referee awudcd the match to the 
Prestonians upon the gicund that then rivals 
should have made sufficicnt urine ments f 1 
the occasion In the semi finil round Preston 
North End defeatcd Crewe Alexandra ind West 
Bromwich Albion be it Derby Junction Jhus 
Preston Noith Ind ind West Bromwich Albicn 
were Ic{it to do battle im the concludu g match 
of the competition The two met it Kenning 

ton Oval on March yth inthe presen ¢ f ibeut 
20,000 people Ihe Iicston cleven hid ret 
met a single reverse since the be inning of the 
season, nearly seven menths yr vi ously, co 
that then prospects of curying off the up 
were exceptionilly brilliant  Yetan the one 
match of all others which they would hive 


desired t> win they did not pla up tc 
form, and had consequently to admit the 
superiouity of them Midland tivals, who 


won the contest and gained possession cf 
the trophy by tuo poils to one) Of the Asso 
ciation cups the Old Westminster won the London 
Aston V. the Birmingham Wolverhampton 
‘Wanderers the Staffordshire Sheffield Wednesday 
the Sheffield, Accrington the Lancashire ind thc 
Swifts the London Charity cup 
Association rules, Oxford be1t Cambridge at Wcst 
Kensington by three goals to two ind of the 
fifteen matches so far played betwcen the 
universities, Cambridge had won ten and Oxford 
five The Oxford Inter collegiate Cup wis sc 
cured by Onel, whilst Trinity Rest proved 
successful in a similar competition at Cam 
bridge The most notable doings of the Foot 
ball Assooation have been the introduction of a 
new scheme fo: the o ge cup competition 
Under the revised rules, which came into force 
with the present season, thee will be a quali 
com: and a cup competition The 
latter will not commence until February next, 
and will be limited to thirty two olubs, made up 
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as follows —The four clubs competing 1n last 
seasons sem: finals, eighteen clubs selected 
by the Association council, the clubs not 
selected as above have been formed into a 
ualifying competition, and will play in ten 
istricts geographically convenient, and as 
nearly equal in numbers as possible, until one 
club 1s left 1n cach district , the winncr 1n each 
of these divisions will be entitled to enter the 
compctition proper, thus making up the allotted 
number to c mpete for th. cup —Towards the 
end of August 1 visit was received of a team of 
Canadian Association Footballers, who made a 
tour in Ireland, Scotlind and Lngland The 
players were sclected f1o0m thc best exponents 
ot the game in the Dominion ind their skull 
and combination eaceeded expectations They 
aayed 23 matches, of which they won 9 and 
ost 9, the remiuning five being drawn ajo 
Marindin REF CMG 185 premdent of the 
Association ond M:1 C W Kicock secretary , 
Mi A _ Budd 15 premdent ove: the Rugby Union 
Council the secretary being Mr G Rowland Hill 
Footpath Preservation Society See 
NATIONAL LootratTit PRESERVATION SOCIETY 
Forced Draught Asa mcins of accelerating 
the propulsion cf stc imships this new agent 
1s much used in warships ind extensively 
idopted in mercantile steamers The agar for 
combustion 15 supplicd by fans to the boiler 
furnaces Much economy in fuel cin be c fiected 
by 1 D, vt very inferio1 coil cin be burnt by 
it Which could nct be used with natural diaught 
By the former system aso more perfect combus- 
tion «{ the fuclis cbtuncd which results in an 
Ha suing of cou when thit burnt by 
! D iscompied weight for weight with the 
lirpe ind better cou cer sumed with natural 
driu,ht When! D 15 used 1 less size and 
weight of boilers ucicquircd whee by a greater 
space 15 available fo1 cargocarniying The ¢ elfsc 
ot the White Star Line iftcr I} lL) had been 
ipphed hid her beilcis reduced fiom ten to 
cipht Better control «yc1 the steam ind excel 
lent ventilation «{ the stoke holes ind engine- 
rooms in hot weather uc idditioniu advantages 
of tho k TD Among the Icading objections 
Whech have }cen adv inecd against the use of 
F D uc that b wlers will be deteriorated by 
its idopticn The feu has been very recently 
bintshed ty Mr Wim Purker, chicf engineer 
surveyor it Lloyds and cther leading iwtho 
ties) = [he former stated at the list spring 
meeting of the Institution of Navil Architects 
thit the Acz Jord Crfy hid becn running with 
F TD f1 five yeas withcut injury to her 
teilers J tic Inman Company had spent scveral 
theusind pounds in cxperiments in one of 
i thei ships as to the advisability of using F D 
| The icsult his been the ipphicition of such to 
then new liners the Cit) of New York and the 
Ci «f Parts The Oceano Steamship Company, 
owntis of the White Star ane, have also, it 1s 
sud, expended about the same sum with equally 
satisfactory results, so that they aie having F 
fittings in their large liners now being built 
for the Atlant passenger traffic Mr Parker 
icguds F D as the next gicat step in marine 
cNpincenng practice Phesystem 1s iwsoadopted 
in more than sixty stcameis of the Flori- 
Rubattino, now styled the General Itahan Navi- 
gation Company Although triple expansion 
engines have considerably 1etarded the use of 
F 5 in merchant steamers, owing to the eco 
nomy effected in high pressure steam by using 
natural draught, the recent depressed condition 
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of the shipping industry has been an important - 


cause for the non adoption of F D, as ame 
owners have been reluctant to incur the addi 
tional expense which its yse would entail for 
the necessary fans and engines, alterations, 
and additions to the stokeholes, or the furnaces 
of the boilers of their ships Their interests 
will, however, require them to adopt it, othe: 
wise they will not be able to compete with 
steamers in which itis used F D 15 required 
for widely different purposes in the navy and 
the meicantile marine In men of war it 13 
eh rae to give sudden cxtiaoidinary speed, 
and the water gauge his to indicate a pressure 
of 21ns, while in merchant ships it 1s wanted 
constantly with a draught pressure of not more 
than } to ; in on the watcr gauge The boilers 
of warships had been worked without injury at 
ains of water gauge pressure Tor maritime 
purposes fk D was filst used 1n torpedo boats 
and in men of war about seven yeirs 1g0—Vviz , 
for the Yang Wer and Chou Yung ciussers of 
the Chinese, and fo: the 7suhits/1, 2 cruiser of 
the Japanese navy Shortly afterwards k D 
was used 1n the Polyphemus and in 1882 in 
the Safellite and Conqueror of the British nav 
Not only has its use 1n torpedo boats and tuepaa 
eruusers been very maiked on their trial trips, 
but also in men of war of large dimensions 
This has been most remarkably proved in the 
tests made by the new dinrught in the propul 
sion of the cruiser Doga/: belonging to the 
Italian navy This steamer, which has 2 great 
displacement, ind whose boilers arc worked it 
150 Ib Pos indicited 8,045 hoise powc) 
under forced and only 5 347 unde: mitural 
draught Itisauthorit ively stitcdthit k D, 
notwithstanding its gencral adoption 15 dis 
puted, has done morc than any othe: improve 
ment towards ciusing wu_ships to be moe 
efficient than pieviously Distinct systems of 
this new agency have becn introduced by Ter 
rando, Fothergill Howden, and Maitin F D 
has recently received much attention {10m the 
North-East Coast Institution of Engineers and 
Shipbuilders Two papers duiing the year were 
also read and discussed it the spring meeting, 
of the Institution of Naval Architects Man 
articles in its favour have also becn publishc 
mn engineering newspipcis 

Foreign Enlistment Act ’70 Lhe object 
of this Act 1s to 1egulate the conduct of British 
subjects during the continuince of hostilities 
between foreign states with which this country 
is at peace It provides agaist (1) illegal 
enlistment, and (2) Nlegal shipbuilding ind cx 
peditions Seeed 87 

ForeignExchanges Lhe boreign Exchanges 
are the rates at which the money of one country 
is exchanged into thit of others To: instance, 
the intrinsic value of £1 sterling in I rench 
rey 18 25 224 francs, and this 15 called the 
‘‘Mint par of exchange”? In actu7l business 
this rate 1s constantly changing—sometimes it 
1s higher and sometimes lowc1—1.nd to study 
the exchanges means to study the causes 
which bring about these fluctuations If 4 
wants to transmit £1,000 to Paris, he must 
either send the gold to Paris and exchange it 
there into French money, 01 he must send a 

ue drawn on somebody in Pais It 1s 

obvious that the cheque can be tiansmitted 
through the post much more cheaply than the 
gold, and hence every one who wishes to make 
payments abroad alwaya tries first to buy a 
cheque or bill If there are plenty of cheques 
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in the market the sender may be able to sécure 
the Mint par ot exchange, o: even more, for 
each of his sovereigns, but if, on the other 
hand, cheques are scarce and the demand for 
them st ong, the holders of cheques will 
naturally sell them more dearly—that 18, give 
less thin the Mint par of exchange for the 
sovereign Ihe extent to which this fall in the 
exchange below the Mint par can be carried, 
however 18 limited Itcosts about ten centumes 
er sovereign to transmit gold from London to 
aris, so that if the holder of acheque on Paris, 
when such cheques are scarce, reduces the 
exchange to less than 25124 francs, or ten 
centimes below the Mint par, it 18 obvious that 
it would be cheaper for a mcrchant on this side 
to remit gold than to buy a cheque, The 
exchange 1s said to have touched the unfavonur- 
able ‘‘specie point ’ when it reaches this level 
of 25 124 fiancs By the same line of reasoning 
it 1s easy to show that the exchange between 
London and Paris cinnot rise higher, when 
specie payments are maintained in both 
countries than about 25 324 francs or ten 
centimes higher than the Mint par This point 
1s called the favourable ‘ speoie point” us, 
suppose that there 1s an abundance of cheques 
on Paris in London and few buyers of them, 
in such cise the holders of cheques would be 
anxious to give more francs and centimes for 
the £1 sterling than the Mint Pe for otherwise 
they could not convert their cheques on France 
into knghsh gold If however, holdeis of 
English gold demanded more than 25 32} francs 
er £1 cealne it would be obviously cheaper 
fot these holders to send their cheques to 
Fiance get them cished 1n gold there, and the 
gold remittcd to this side nother important 
point which should be clearly understood 
whilst dealing with the loreign Exchanges 1s 
that the Puce in London of cheques, siy, on 
Paris and the price in Paris of cheques on 
London alwys tends to be identical e two 
kinds of cheques may seem different things, 
but im reality they ate the same, for they 
merely 1eprescnt sv much gold In short, the 
fixed article dealt with 1s the number of grains 
of gold containcd in the Lnglish sovereign In 
practiccthe priccs of kicnch cheques in London 
and of English cheques 1n Paris ale of course 
constantly differing for news as to the future 
pe spcects of exchange may 1cach either city 
10u15 before the other eople speculate im 
exchinyc in exactly the same way as they do 
in Stock Ixchinge securities It 1s this cir- 
cumstance thit opens up the question whether, 
when we have debts to pay to1 foreign country, 
it 1s bettc: for us to buy cheques or bills on that 
countiy and remit them, o1 to ask our corre- 
spondcnts to diaw upon us and sell the cheques 
or bills so diawn in their own market For 
instance if the cheque on London was quoted 
in Paris at 2515 frances, and the cheque on 
Paris was quoted in London at 25 19 francs, a 
little consideration would show that buying 
bills on London 1n Paris would be preferable 
to drawing on Paris, whilst buying cheques on 
Paris in London would be preferable to drawin 
on London What we have so fa: establish 
is —(1) That the prices of cheques fluctuate ac- 
cording to the laws of supply and demand, (®) 
That ues tend to rae above the Mint par if the 
demand for them be less than the supply, and 
that they tend to fall below the Mint if the 
demand exceeds the » (8) That the fustua- 
tions in an exchange, either above or below the 
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Mint cannot exoeed the cost of tranamitting 
gold, rand that the extreme points which the 


exchanges can touch are styled the specie ta ; 
(4) That theoretically rit oheque exo gen 
between two centres, as quoted in the two 
markets, tend to be identical at all times. We 


have hitherto, in order to simplify matters, 
considered most transactions as having been 
done in cheques. In actual practice this 1s not 
the case drawn payable at various dates 
taking the place of cheques to an immense 
extent. This introduces two new elements 
which have their effect upon the iate of 
exchange. In the first place there 1s the 
consideration of the credit of the drawer and 
acceptor of the bill, and in the second place the 
uestion arises what deduction should be made 
rom the price in consequence of the bill, 
which 1s bought for ready money, not bemg 
payable until a certain date. Presuming that 
credit 1s excellent, the difference between the 
quotation for cheques, and for, say, a three 
months’ bill, :epresents the rate of interest for 
three months in the city where the acceptor 
resides Thus, London may quote three 
months’ bills, on Paris 25 45 francs, and if the 
discount rate at Paris 15 4 pcr cent. this would 
make the shoit London quotation on Paris 
25°19 fiancs, the difference between these two 
rates being the interest on 41 at three months 
It is, howcver, the prices of short bills or 
cheques, and not those of bills which have 
some time to run, which determines the course 
of bullion shipments Most of the primar 
elements of value affcct long and short bills 
oo ae but the rate of interest and the question 
of credit exercise an additional influence upon 
the former, and so modify the fluctuations in 
plice as torende: them unichiable as indications 
of the curients of gold If there 1s a demand 
for bills on any paiticulai city, the price of all 
such bills, whether long o1 short, will 11se— 
that is the general tendemy If, however, in 
the city in question the 1ate of inte1cst were at 
a high point, it 15 evident that the price of long 
bills would not 11se in the same ptoportion as 
that of short, fo. the purchaser must bear the 
discount which has to be deducted from the 
long bill before 1t can become available as a 
short bill; and for any incrcasc 1n this discount 
he requires to be compensated by a so much 
cheaper price. Evcry quotation of exchange 
between two places is given by taking the moncy 
of one place as fixed, and that of the othe: as 
variable. We have, theicfore, to make a dis- 
tinction between the quotations when the 
English money 15 giving the fixed amount, and 
when the English money receives the fixed 
amount in foreign money. An example of the 
former 1s the Paris exchange, in which £1 1s 
quoted as worth so many francs and centimes, 
and of the latter the Russian exchange, in 
which the rouble 1s quoted as worth so many 
pence When we talk of the Foreign Exchanges 
ig favourable, we mean that the 41 sterling 
18 worth more francs, moie marks, or more 
dollars. On the same principle, ifthe Russian 
ison re were to show a rise, it would in 
reality be unfavourable to this country, for the 
rouble would be worth more pence and the 
sovereign worth less roubles. In countries 
where the currency 1s not on a metallic basis, 
as the ntine nd tern or where the leading 
bank of the country has, under certain circum- 
stances, the power to refuse gold in exchange 
for its notes, as in France, the ex ges often 
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fluctuate beyond the hmits of the specie points, 
the reason being obvious. The most important 
centres to this country as regards exchange 
business are Paris, Berlin, and New York, and 
the Sane and bullion movements between 
London and those centies have always a very 
powerful influence upon the course of our 
money market. 


Fo Moneys, and Appro 
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Eng. 
Country Chief Coin. Value. 
s. d. 
Argentine, Chili,} Dollar .  . «| *2 9 
Peru, and Uru- 
guay er 
Austria and Hun-|Floiin . . .J] 1 8 
gary. . ; 
Belgium. . ./VFianc . . «| © of 
Brazil. Milre: . : «| 2 0 
Canada and United| Dollar . . ./] 4 2 
States ‘ 
hina. . Tael of Silver «| 4 34 
Cuba : ‘ Dollar . : -| 4 2 
Denmark 5 Crown . : ~{"r 1 
Egypt Piastre -| 0 3 
i ‘ ‘ 50 Piastre Piece 
_ (gold) .| 10 @ 
Fiance . Frunu . «wg 
Germany , Muk ; -| to 
” ; ; . | 20 Mark (gold) 19 6 
5 ‘ .| Fhaler Fi »| aur 
Greece. Drachma ~ «| o 8f 
Holland and Java.|Floiun = . ; -{ x 8 
‘5 3 .|1ollomn(gold) .]/ 16 8 
India. .{ Rupec te me 
” . ‘ . | Mohur, 15 do (gd.) | 29 2 
Italy : ‘ Lira : » ef 0 9 
Japan. ‘ .| Yeu : ; ~| 4 of 
in Be 10-Yen Piece(gold) | 41 0 
Mexico . , Dolla (silver) .| #3 0 
Norway . ‘ .|Crown . : o| xr mg 
Persia. ; Toman . ; ~| 10 6 
Portugal. ; Milter (about) .| 4 20 
Russia , . Rouble (paper) .| a 1 
” ° ” (gold) .: 3°43 
Spain. .| Peseta . ~ ef Og 
Sweden. . .{Crown. . .| 11 
Switzerland . . | Franc »- ef © g 
Turkey : Piastie (nearly) .| o 2 
PP : Medijide (gold) ~117 9 
West Indies . Dollar . , | 4 2 


It should be noted that Lnglish money ot 
each denomination 15 curient In most British 
Colonies, also that the rate of exchange for all 
coins varies from time to time. Some silver 
coins valy according to the price of standard 
silver Some countries are also labouring 
under the evils of a forced paper currency. 
Consult Tate's ‘‘ Modern Cambist ” (Effingham 
Wilson), 20th ed 

Foreign Office Ihe minister :esponsible to 
Parliament for this department 15 the tary 
of State for Foreign airs He recommen 
persons to the Crown for appointment as am- 

assadors, ministers, and consuls to represent 
the nation abroad; he negotiates treaties with 
other states, either peisonally with forei 
ministers in London, or pooh ia Bnitish mini- 
sters at foreign courts; and he superintends 
generally all our transactions and relations 





* Varies according to price of silver. 
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with other states. The protection of British 
subjects abroad who may require it and the 
issue of passports arc among the departmental 
duties Valuable information as to trade 
abroad 18 obtained by the commercial branch of 
the department through British consuls abroad, 
and published periodically See SECRFTARY 
or STATE, MINISTRY, etc 
Foreign Trade. See I RADE, FOREIGN 
Forestry. A concise history of forestry 1s 
given in our 1886 edition, 2nd fo: summary of 
report of the Committce onTorestiysce ed 88 
Poresta of Europe 9  Accoiding to the ie 
turns recently issued by the French Ministry 
of Agriculture, the total area of Europe laid out 
in forest (exclusive of Iurkey, Bulgaia Bos 
nia, and Herzegovina, omitted in the official 
statement) 15 set down at 286,989,070 voo hec 
tarcs (about 708,802 oov,00» acres Thus about 
187 per cent. of the total area of Furope 15 
forest land Great Britain and Ireland has 
4 per cent of its surface, amounting to only 
0036 hectare, or 0089 acre—i¢, considerably 
Jess than the tenth of an acre to each inhabitant 
Denmark has 48 per cent, or oog hectare to 
each inhabitant Portugal has 5 pcr cent, o1 
o1r hectare to each laRabitant Holland has 
per cent , or 005 hectue to cach inhibitant 
Russia in Europe AS 200 000 000,000 hectarcs— 
1@, 37 per cent of its whole area or 3 37 
hectares to each inhibitant Sweden, with 
17,569,000,000 hectares of forest, has 39 per cent 
or 384 hectares of forest to cich of its in 
habitants Norway, with 24 pcr ccnt, hrs 4 3° 
hectares per inhabitant Hungary his .9 pci 
cent , oro 58 hectare of forest to each inhabitant 
France, with 9,888,000 ooo hect ucs of forest, or 
177 per cent, has 0 25 hectare of forcst to cich 
of its inhalitants 
De aE cal of Property for Crime ‘ce 


“Porma Pauperis forme, a person who 
had a just cause of xtion but had no moncy 
to pay costs, had counscl assi,pned him on 
making oath that he was not worth £5 Any 
person can now suc wz fo) Hu Gia ai 

Forms of Address Sec Appriss, Forms 
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Forster, The Right Hon W E Life of, 
(Chapman & Hall) Mr Wemyss Reids 
“hife of the lite Mt Forster was the rablest, 
the most important, and indecd the only notable 
contribution tothe biogiaphical literatuice of % 
Appearing a5 1t did at the period when the 
vublic mind was eacited to the utmost by the 
Parnell Times contioversy, the work atti icted 
univeisal attcntion, although, of course, it con 
tained no ‘revelations on the question of the 
hour To write an unbiassed ‘‘Life of Forster 
was a difficult task, and if Mr Wemyss Reid 
has not been able to hecp an absolutely even 
keel he may at all events be felicitated upon 
having reached a reimaikable degiee of 1m 
partiality Apart fiom the fact of its being a 
trifle p:0-Forsterian,the authorhas succeeded in 

resenting an admurable portiait of an upright, 
fonest, and competent statesman Asu piece 
of literary work Mr Wemyss Reds biography 
has permancnt value 

Forth Bridge The greatest wouk of its kind | 
inthe world The constiuction is still in pio 
gress The main feature willbe the extraordi | 
nary spans, fora mgid structure, of a third of 
a mile in length, each of which 1s made by two! 
cantilevers of 680 feet long, united by 350 feet | 


of girder. When finished the structure will | 
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carry the railway high above the sides of the 
valley of the Forth, the piers indeed being 
nearly the height of St Paul's Cathedral. Sar 
John Fowler and Mr. B Baker, CE, are the 
engineers, and the work has progressed from 
the first without serious mishap (For pro- 
gress in 18857 see ed 8&8 It may be 
added that it 15 calculated that the wind 
pressure will not be more than 56 lb per foot, 
amounting to 2,600 tons on onc span, and the 
1olling load 600 tons, not more than two trains 
being allowed on any part of the bridge at the 
sime time Itis considered that these stresses 
ue fir more than provided for The work 
was continued with untiring energy through- 
out 87 Atthehalt yearly meeting of the Forth 
Bridge uly Om pany on Aug arst, 88, the 
chairman (the Marquis of 1 weeddale) said that 
the estimates of the work to bc done had so far 
1oved correct thit they hid every reason to 
cheve the pint modi: be completed not later 
than October The lines connecting the 
bridge with Edinburgh on one side and Fife 
on the other, had made such progress that it 
was expected they would be completed simul- 
taneously with the bridge itself The engi 
necrs report stated that the monthly average 
tonnage ciccted exceeded 1,4¢0 tons, with a 
miximtim of 2,35> tons The total amount of 
steel work minufutured for the bndge was 
4 667 tons and tncluding the 1pprorch viaduct 
genders, about 34,5 tons had beencrected A 
parer onthe I orth Bridge wis reid on Aug 2and 
y Mr F E Cooper resident engineei, before 
the lion and Stcel Institute at then Edinburgh 
meeting and the me mbers visited the works 
‘ Fortnightly Review” (2s 6d), 50 named 
from its havin, at first been issued twice a 
month Founded 1865 First editor Mr @ H. 
Lewes, succccded by Mr John Morley, M F 


(1867 82), Mr T H 8 Escott (1882 85) , present 
editor Mr Frank Harris (1856) Originally a 
philosophical Radical 1eview It has now 


assumed a wider scope, discussing social and 
political questions on 7 broad basis, and giving 
oceisionu reviews of the leiding books, 
Offices, rr Henrictt: Street, Covent Gaiden 

Fourth Dimension Scccd 86, also consult 

lit Land = and ‘f Whatis the Fourth Dimen- 
sion? by € H Hinton 

Fourth Estate, The This term was first 
uscd by Carlyle, in Ins ‘ French Revolution,” 
is apphicible to the editors whose tilents and 
hill considcrably helped to mike the revolution 
of 1789 successful The First, Second, and 
Third Fstites were comprised in the National 
Assembly, respectively (1) the commons, (2) 
the noblcs, and (3) the clergy The power of 
the press, through the ability of 1ts editors and 
contributors ed ay manifcsted itself, 
and earned from Cat yle the appellation of the 
“Fourth Estate 

“F P A” See Lioyps CLAUSES 

France A republic governed bya President 
and National Assembly under constitution of 
1871, revised 1n 1875 and 1884 The legislative 
poy resides in the Assembly, sitting in two 
ouses viz ,the Senatc of 300 members, elected 


- by delegates of municipalities , and the Chamber 


of Deputies of 557 members, elected by universal 
The initiative in legislation 15 exer- 
cised by the President or either house ecu- 
tive power 1s confided to a president, elected by 
the two houses united in National Assembly. 
War can be declared by the President only 
with consent of the two houses. All religions 
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are on a legalequality , every sect being entitled 
to a grant from the State 1f its numbers exceed 
100,000 —Area 204,177 89 Mm, pop 38,218,903 
Estimated revenue and expenditure for 1888, 
£152,439,381, pubho debt, £1,440,000,000 Im 
ports (86), £204,664 000, exports, £169,836,000 
(For army and navy see Armirs and Navies, 
Foreicn ) Thecolonies include Algeria, Cochin 
China, Senegambia (including the territory of 
that name and other colonies and protected 
states on the west coast of Africa), Reunion, 
Pondicherry, etc, in India Martinique and 
Guadaloupe in West Indies These colonies are 
politically part of France, and are represented in 
the National Assembly TIrince has also three 
rotected states Tums, Annam, fonquin (For 
history from 1870 to 1888, sce former editions )— 
Political The prst year (88) his becn charac 
terised by varied iclations to other powers 
The Damascus incident (Jan ) arising out of the 
violation of the French consulate by a Turkish 
official and party in seirch of two Algerians 
who claimed the protection of Irance, was 
settled pencably with the Porte (March) 
France s sympathy with Russia w1s manifested 
on several occisions, 15 in the Republic s sup 
port of Russia s views rcsp¢cting the deposition 
of Prince Ferdinand he speech of Prince 
Bismarck (Feb ) on the Germin Army Bill (see 
GFRMANY), and its allusion to France caused 
considerable excitement in Paris) Ihe acces 
sion of the Emperor Frederick (March oth), and 
his picific tendencics zave promise of a mole 
hairmonious teeling betwecn the two nations 
but his death (June 15th) 1nd the accession of 
the new kmpcro: Williim whose vicws were 
known to be in 1c: ord with those of the German 
Chancellor, induced 1 sense of uncert unty, 
which the omission of all mention of France 
from the | mpcrors speech (June) recenturted 
The visit of the Lmpcior to the Czar (July) wi 
much commented upcn, and regarded with un 
easiness The increise of the military forces 
ot Germany was followed by the proposed 
improvement of the defences of Cherbourg 
Brest, and loulon Admiril Kranz, Minister ct 
Marine, being authorised (April) to bring in a 
bill for the credit of 62,000 ovo {1 for constructive 
and defensive works (see Navirs FoORFIGN— 
France) A Military Bull, fixing the duration 
of military service at 2, ye 11s, of which 3 ycars 
are in active Service, 64 in the reserve, 61n the 
territonalarmy and g}in thc tcrritoril reserve, 
was submitted by the Government (April) 
Ex war estimates, to the cxtent of 
500,000,000 {1 , to secure the dcfence and inde 
pendence of France, were also sanctioned during 
the year lhe war, consequent on the 
lapse of the commercial treaty, and the Mas- 
sowah question, occasioned friction with Italy 
and circular notes were issued (Aug ) by M 
Goblet on the subject of the Intter—France 
denying the legality of the Italian occupa 
tion, and the alleged right of Italy to 1mpose 
municipal taxes on foreign subjects or pro 
tected persons Signor Crispis (gz) reply 
was characterised by much acrimony, and 
pave risé to a strong anti French tone in the 
talian press A not at Arles (March 12th) 
between a bind of Italians and Zouaves, two 
of the latter being killed, caused some excite 
ment, but did not occasion hostility between 
the two governments, nor did the removal of 
the arms affixed to the German consu- 
late at Havre (Oct ) lead to a serious misunder- 
standing, the Irench authorities making the 
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amende honorable Correspondence with the 
Umited States (May) arose on the subject ot 
enforcing military service in France on natural- 
ised Americans of French birth, who may 
return again to France This question was also 
amicably settled The speech of M Tissa (see 
AusTRIA HuNcARY) caused some excitement 
(May 31st) Ihe internal political events of the 
Republic during the ord have been unusually 
numerous’ [he trial of M Wilson (Feb ) for 
his alleged connection with the decoration 
scandals (sce ed 88) was followed by that ot 
General Cafferel and Mme Limousin (March), but 
the interest arising from these events was 
diverted to General Boulanger, who (Feb ) was 
voted for in seven constituencies On the 
&§!ound of his having come to Paris without 
ermission while commanding the 13th Army 
orps, 1 court of inquiry (March) placed the 
Gencial on the celired list—a step equivalent to 
banishment from the army Great excitement 
ensued, ind valious demonstrations were made 
in his favour In April General B was elected 
for the Nord (next to Paris the most populous 
pep riment of lrance) by a great majority, 
and on 1teading a lettcr from the Gencral re 
signing his seat in the Dordogne, M Floquet 
(qi ) took occision to State the position of the 
Government in view of the prevailing agitation , 
a vote of confidence in the Government (which 
succccded tothitot M lizard which tell March 
joth, M_ Tloquet becoming the new Piemie, 
with M Goblet 15 | oreiyn Minister, and M de 
hicycinet Ministe: fo: War) being passed by 
379 to 177. Lhe cntrincc of the General into 
the Chamber wis the occasion for another 
demonstration of his friends, but his defeat in 
the Hiaute Savoie and Iscic (April 2gth) caused 
his popularity somewhat to wane In May he 
published his book ‘‘ lhe History of the War 
of 1870 and in company with Count Dallon 
visited his constituents at Dunkirk, Douay, and 
Lille , at the list town and at Anzin he was 
the subject of a counter demonstiation <A 
banquet wringed in his honour at Ste Mandé 
(May) proved a fiasco, the General not 
appewing on the scenc A hittlc calier, M 
Lagucire, a fricnd of General B, brought 
on a motion in the Chamber for urgency for 
the revision of the constitution, the battle cry 
of Boulangism but enough supported by a 
coalition of Bonapartists Royalists, and ex 
treme Republicins, it wis rejected by 268 to 
234 votes General selection for the Nord was 
confirmed by the Chamber (June rst) by 287 to 
228 votcs A Ictter was addressed by the 
General to the clectois of the Charente in 
support of M Deroulcdes candidature, and 
on June 4th General B addressed the Cham- 
ber and a debate ensued on his demand for 
revision, urgenc peing voted for by 377 to 
The meee of Floquet in reply was 
ordered to be placarded ‘throughout France, 
In the Senate (June sth) the Panama Canal Loan 
Bill was passed (sce PANAMA CANAL) A Bill 
to curtail the profit of the beet-root sugar re- 
fineries was adopted by the Chamber by 342 to 
208 votes Bulls for :egulating the la of 
women and children, and for obtaining a water 
supply fiom the springs of La Vigne and 
Verneuil at a cost of 35,000,000 fr , were sub- 
mitted by the Government aS sus 
tained a repulse by the defeat of M Dérouléde 
in the Charente election (June :8th), By the 
election of M. Hurard, deputy for Martinique, 
as Secretary of the Chamber, for the firat time 
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a mulatto was appointed to a post of honour 
in the French Legislature The application of 
the Institute to rescind the decree banishing 
the Duo D’Aumale, although submitted bv 
M Iloquet to the Cabinet Council, was not 
received The Senate unanimously censured 
MOF t for transferring the Deputy 
Public Prosecutor for Carcassone (M de 
ee bape toLOricnt The Municipal Council of 
P adopted (July) a resolution in favour of a 
treaty with the United States, referring all 
disputes to arbitration On the resignation of 
Gen Boulanger of his seat in order to stand 
again for the Nord, he made a speech in the 
amber, to whicn M_ Floquet ieplied, a 
uarrel ensued, which was followed by the now 
mous duel in which Gen B was wounded 
President Oarnot s tour to Savoy and Dauphinc 
elicited great enthusiasm which wis repeated 
later onin the yea: at Normandy (Sept ), and 
when he visited Annecy (Oct) The annual 
Bonapartist banquet was attended by_ 1,500 
ercons, and an address was voted to Prince 
ictor Gen B wasreturned (Aug ) again for 
the Nord, but polled 130,000 votes to 172 000 
votes in April He was ieturned also tor 
Charente Infcrieure, thecry for dissolution and 
revision being again 1epeated Expe1iments in 
naval mobilisation were cairied out with preat 
success at Toulon (Aug) The decree on 
ants (Oct 4th), requning foreigners 

under certain conditions to register themselves 
caused some excitement A revision committee 
having been appointed, Gen Boulange: was 
examined bcfore it (Oct 24th) M Pieytals 
Inoome-tax Bul, submitted Oct 2end, war 
referred to a Scparate committce, Dec 4th, by 
270 to 239 votes Gen B s election for the 
department of La Somme was confirmed by the 
Chamber of Deputies, as was also his election 
for the Nord, for which he decided to 1emain 
the deputy (Nov a7th) He was the subject of 
ahostile demonstration at the Chateau d Lau 
theatie (Oct 26th), but received a great ovation 
at a banquet fiyen in his honow: by the Patriotic 
and National Revision League H1s popularity 
appears again to be on the increase, and the 
revolutionary demonstration (Nov 3cth) at the 
tomb of Baudin, in which the Municipal Council 
leche by the Radical deputies took part, was 
n reality a Boulangist manitesto curious 
incident occurred (Nov 26th) on the occasion of 
M Wilson attending the Chamber fo: the first 
time aince the “decoration scandal (v supra), 
when the sitting wis adjouined fo1 one hour 
by 45 to 6o votes, to mark the Chamber s sense 
fr) disapprobation The case of M Numa Gilly, 
the Mayor of Nismes and one of the deputies of 
the Gard, who had Jibelled, 1t was alleged, in 
his newspaper the Budget Committee, is at the 
present date (Dec 5th) attracting Parliamentary 
attention, several actions against him being on 
the tafis —General Amongst the more pro 
minent objects of general interestin 88 werethe 
various riots arising out of Boulanger demon 
strations, a riot at Pére la Chaise on the occa 
gion of the procession to the tombs of Blanqu: 
and other Communist leaders The funeral of 
Gen Eudes was also characterised by conflicts 
between the police and the Anarchists (August) 
A great strike among Parisian navvies and 
jomers occurred in August, followed bya strike 
of the workmen ep pleyer on the E:ffel Tower 
v), and by one of miners at Ste Ftienne 

) A terrible catastrophe took place at 

i e, when the pe we : 
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Asturiano, with 8,840 barrels of petroleum, 
took fire, causing death and destruction (July). 
There was also a serious railway 4 
between Blaisy and Lyons (Sept sth), in which 
some English passengers were injured 
and s of exceptional severity inundat 
the French basin of the Rhone (Oct 3rd) The 
causes celebres of the year included the trial of 
Eugtne Altmayer, an audacious swindler (Sept. 
3rd), the tral of Fntz Kihan, a Gcrman spy 
(Oct 27th), and that of Prado, for the murder of 
Marie Aguetant, which, after a long hearing, 
ended in his conviction (Nov rath) — 
The for neon Pans Exhibition (gv) has 
during the year bcen a leading topic of interest. 
The Bastille Exhibition in the Champ de Mars 
was opened (May) by M Floquet, and in con- 
nection with the Centenary Exhibition 1t was 
announced (Dec sth) that a Museum of the 
lution would be held 1n the Louvre The un- 
veiling of the Gambetta memonal in the Cour 
du Carrousel by President Carnot took place 
in July A statue of Shakspere was also un- 
veiled (Sept) ‘The Pasteur Institute opened 
its doors Nov 14th, President Carnot asaist- 
ing at the opcning ceremony The Duc and 
Duchcsse de Charities celebrated their ailver 
wedding in Paris (June) The betrothal of 
Princess Letitia, daughte: of Prince Napoleon 
to the Duke of Aosta exking Amadeo o 
Spun, and the wedding of Mdlle Boulanger to 
Captiin Driant, also excitcd some interest , and 
the divorce proceedings which were recently 
stated to have been instituted by Mdme. 
Boulanger occasioned much surprise <A most 
enthusiastic 1eception was accorded to Mdme. 
Adelina Patti (gz) by a brillant audience at 
the Opera housc, on her appcarance in 
Gounods opera Romeo and Juhet (Nov 
28th), when the ne conducted in person. 
Consult ‘‘Irance (Story of the Nation Series), 
Reclus (Elisce) ‘la France, Vol II of 
‘Novelle Geographie Universelle, Journal 
Ofue (88) The Statesmans Year Book, 

manach de Gotha, etc 

Franchise The following, which 1s issued 
by one of the large political organisations, gives 
a good geneial idea of the erent of 
males of full age who are entatled to be registered, 
and, when 1egistered, to vote at pai liamentary 
elections lJhere ue in addition some ancient 
franchises, such 25 those enjoyed by the livery- 
men of the City of London No man can be 
registered who his within the twelve months 
preceding July 15th received pirochial assist 
ance othe than medical relict, or who 18 an 
alien (sce ALIENS) In counties the gualifica- 
tions are as follows Freehold of inhezitance 
or by puichase of the clear annual value 
of 40s or upwards’ Freehold for life must 
be of the clear annual value ot 45, unless the 
Same comes by descent, mariage, devise, or 
promotion to any benefice or office, In 
which cases 40s clear annual value 19 sufficient. 

olders by purchase are requiied to be six 

months in possession previous to July rs5th; 
by descent, etc, no fan di of possession 15 
necessary Copyhold of the clear annual value 
of £5 or upwards Oopyholders are subject to 
the same terms of possession as freeholders. 
Leasehold, if created originally for a term of not 
less than sixty years, of the clear annual value 
of £5 or upwards, if for a term of more than 
wenty: but less than sixty years, the clear 
ann val 


ue must be £50. by 
purchase are required to be twelve monthe 1A 
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possession previous to July xsth, by descent, 
etc , no length of possession is necessary Per- 
sons qualified in respect of any of the foregoing 
qualifications must send 1n their claims to the 
overseers on or before the acth of July [No 
person can claim in respect of a rent charge, 
other than the owner of the whole of the tithe 
rent-charge of a rectory, vicarage, cape ty: or 
benefice, to which an apportionment of the 
tithe rent-charge shall have been made in 
respect of any portion of tithes No morethan 
one person can claim in respect of any estate 
in land or tenement, unless the same shul be 
derived by descent, succession, marriage, mal 
riage settlement o1 will, nor unless thc owners 
occupy the land or tenement, and are bona fide 
engaged as partners carrying on trade or busi 
ness thereon J—Counties and Boroughs Oocupa- 
tion as owner or tenint of any land or tenement 
of a clear yearly value of not less than ten 
unds Occupation as owner or tenant of an 
welling-house [Ihe term ‘dwelling house 
includes part of a house 1n which the landloid 
or superior tenant does not reside When he 
does reside, his unde: tenants are held to be 
lodgers } Coocupation by virtue of any office, 
service or emp eymene of any dwelling house 
which 1s not inhabited bya person unde: whom 
such office, service or cmployment !s held 
{In the above three classes of occupiers the 
occupation need not be of the same premises, 
but may be of different premises, occupied in 
immediate and unbroken succession in the 
game constituency ] Occupation as lodger of 
any lodgings of a clear yearly value, if let 
unfurnished, of £10 [Successive occupition 
is also allowed in the case of lodgings, but 
it must be from one part to another part of the 
same house ] In all cases of occupation, whether 
as owner or tenant, servant or lodge:, twelve 
months occupation 1s required up to the rsth 
day of July in any year Oooupiers need not 
send in claims unless they find that their names 
are omitted from the list published by the 
overseers on the rst of August, or that in the 
entry on such list there be a misdescription of 
some essential particular or particulars, and, 
in case of such omission or misdescription 
they must send 1n their claims to the overseers 
on or before the aoth of August Lodgers must 
claim every year, and when claiming for the 
first time must send in their claims to the 
overseers on or before the e2oth of August 
After the first year, lodgers continuing in the 
same lodgings and desiring to continue on the 
register may send 1n their claims to the over 
seers from the 16th to the 2sth of July inclusive, 
and their names will then appear on the list 
ublished by the overseers on the rst of August 
EThe declaration annexed to the claim of a 
odger 1s held to be primd facie evidence of 
his qualification ] The revised register comes 
into operation on the Ist of January in each 


year. 

Prancis, John, and the ‘ Athensum 
This beok, which contains a deeply interesting 
narrative of the connection existing for so 
many years between the late Mr John Francis 
and the Athenaum, has proved a very miné of 
oi | recollections concerning past and pre 
sent distinguished J:ttérateurs e accuracy 
of the dthenaums criticism of nsing poets, 
such as Tennyson and Montgomery, was amply 
verified by the careers of bo The discussion 
which too between the review and Lord 
Ashley (afterwards the Earl of Shaftesbury) 
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on ragged schools will possess a pecular 
attraction for many Many other particulars 
of much interest and value are also pleasantly 
and graphically recorded 
Joseph I, Emperor of Austria, 

and King of Hungary and Bohemia, b 1830. 
His fathcr was the late Archduke Francis 
Charles (d 1878) The present emperor suc- 
ceeded his uncle, kerdinand, on the throne 
when he abdicated (1849) The beginning of 
his reign was marked by important events 
Hungary was in a state of rebellion, which was 
vay ed by the help of Russia His Italian 

ominions were saved by the genius of General 
Radetzky The Lmperor Francis Joseph made 
strenuous efforts to prevent the Ciimean war, 
and refused to join France and England After 
the Austro 'rench war (1859), he was compelled 
to sign the treaty of peace of V. oa, b 
which Lombardy was ceded to Italy In 1866 
he lost the duchy of Holstein, obtained by the 
convention of Gastein, and in the same year 
as the result of the war with Prussia, also 
Venetia That _ycar was fatil to the supremacy 
of Austria in comeny, the contest being de- 
cided in favour of Prussia by the treaties 
of Nikolsburg and Prague respectively The 
Turkish provinces of Bosn11 and Herzegovina 
were, by decision of the Berlin Congress (1878), 
paces under the administration of Austna 

ungary In 1854 the ] mpeior Francis Joseph 
maitied the Princess ] lizabcth Amalie agente, 
daughter of the Duke Maximilian Joseph of 
Bavirit Duiing 88 the Lmpeior of Austria 
entcitained 1 number cf 10yal personages, in- 
cluding the Empei:or Wilham fi andH RH 
the Prince of Wales On Dec 2nd the fortieth 
anniversary of the Emperors accession was 
quietly celebrated in Austiia and was the 
subject of fricndly icfeienccs in the fore 
press By the Emperois cxpress desire the 
anniversary was principally commemorated by 
the bestow1il of charity 

Fraser, Alexander Campbell, D CL ,LLD 
b at Ardchittan, Argyllshire, 1819 Educated 
at Glasgow and L inburgh Univs He was 
awarded the Edin Univ. prize for an essay on 
“Tolerition im 42 Elected 56 to succeed Sir 
William Hamilton (the ‘‘ modern Anistotle’) as 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the Univ, 
of Edinburgh He is Dean of the laculty of 
Artsofthe Univ For some years he edited the 
North British Revuvu Prof Fraser has been 
an Examiner in the Moral Sotence Tripos of Oam- 
bridge and in Moral Sotence and Logie for the 
India Civil Service Hes in eminent authority 
on the philosophy of idealism, ind his literary 
labours have been devoted chiefly to the anno- 
tation and criticism of the writings of Bishop 
Berkeley He his published in the Clarendon 
Press Seiies 1 ‘‘ Collected Edition of the Works 
of Bishop a vise with Dissertations and Anno- 
tations Hon LLD Univ of Glasgow '7:, 
and anhon DCL Oxford 83 

Frederick William Louis, Grand Duke of 
Baden, b 1826 He succeeded his father, the 
Grand Duke Leopold, 1852 By nght of succes- 
sion the government of the duchy belonged to 
his brother Louis, who was older than himeelf; 
but Duke William had to assume the govern- 
ment, his brother being gibtheae incapacitated, 
As aruler he has proved himeelf a firm ally of 
Prussia, and in the war of 1870-71 against 
France he fought side by side with Prussia, 
and took a prominent part in the strug *- 
In home politics he declared himself a1- 
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opponent of the Jesuits, andin 1855 he putanend | 
to their existence as an organised ecclesiastical | 
community, by banishing them from the duchy - 
Presided at the Quincentenary of Heidelberg » 
University (1886) His wife is a daughter of the . 
late Emperor William of Germany 

Frederick William III, late Emperor 
of Germany, b Oct 18th, 183: , succeeded 
to the throne on the death of the Emperor 
WilhamI ,on March oth, 88, died June rsth, 88 
He was made a Licutenant Gencral in 1860, and 
attached to the staff of Marshal Wrangel in the 
time of the Danish war, in which he took an 
active part Inthe war with Austria (1866) he 
commanded the army of the Odc1, and in the 
Franco-Prussian war he led the third German 
army corps. With a supcrior army he bcat 
that under Marshal MacMahon at Rcichshofen , 
following up this success, he quickly overtook 
MacMahon at Sedan, inflated another dcfcat 
upon lum, and finally forced Napoleon III to 
surrender with an army of 83,000 mcn_ At the 
siege of Paris he held the left bank of the Scine 
until the city a ie cee (Jan roth, 1871) In 
1858 he married the Princess Victona of Lngland, 
Her Majesty sceldcst daughtcr Ihe announce 
ment carly in 87 thit he (being then Crown 
Prince) had becn attacked by a scious affection 
of the throat cicated the preatest anvicty not 
only in Germany where he bid mide himsclf 
immenscly populur, copcciuly imongst the 
Liberal party, but iso in Fnglind, which he 
always spoke of 15 his second home ind wherc 
his popularity was scarcely less thin in his 
own country He recently visit d I ngland on 
the occasion of the Queens Jubilee (87) Ihe 
medical adviscrs of the Prince were called in 
to diagnose the disc ise, which they feared 
was acanceious giowth Di (now Sir) Morell 
Mackenzie (gz ) on the :ecommcnd ition it 3s 
behhevcd of Oucen Victoria, was called in, ind 
pronounced the opinion that the growth was a 
wart without cincerous symptoms Kya skilful 
operation Di Mackenzie succeeded in cutting 
it out, and the Prince, after placing himsclt fo 
a time under the Docto1 $ care at Norwood, re 
turned to Ger many. It was thought, quite curcd 
He proceeded to itily, to winter it San Remo 
Shortly atte: his azivil inother throat forma 
tion appearcd, which the medial advisers 

enerally agreed was cancetous, and the 

rinces life was dcspaircd of until a few 
weeks subsequently, a remarkable modification 
of the growth induced them to chinge then 
opinion with refercnce toits rcilniture Ihe 
confident hopes that were again cntcitained of 
his recovery wcie destined to be disappointed, 
for subsequently to his accession to the throne 
he suficred a series of relapses, but bore u 
against them with heroic paticnce and fort 
tude, transacting the business of the empire up 
to within a few hours ot his death (June rsth, 
88) The late Lmperor was distinguished by the 
spies qualities of kingship, and won universal 
admiration for the goodness of his heart as well 
as for the torce of his intellect, for his liberal 
views as a Statesman and his genius asa mil 
tary commander The diary which he kept 
pes the Franco Prussian wat, which has 
recently been published, has caused a meat 
sensation in German official circles, and has 
led to a government prosecution of Dr. Geffcken, 
who, it is alleged, communicated the twnforma- 
tion to the Deutche Rundschau Consult ‘‘ The 
rps ey ce "(edited byH.W. Lucy), ‘Fre 
derick,Crown Prince and Emperor,’ byR Rodd 
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Fredericton Capital of New Brunswick 
'9. UV), pop 7,000, on St John river 

Free and Open Churches The terms free 
and open imp M two widely different sets of 
facts, though they are usually linked together 
in the minds of those who have agitated in 
then favour Free churches involve the aboli- 
on of pews, and of all appropriation of seats 
n the body of parish churches, open churches 
are those which are open to the public durin 
the day for ‘‘1est, meditation, and prayer. 
Earlyin the days of the tractarian movement these 
1eforms of existing practices 1n the Church of 
kngland were made the subject of unceasing 
advocacy Nevertheless, their adoption was 
neither rapid nor concurient with the adoption 
of other porns in the Anglo Catholic pro- 
gramme Jothis day several Ritualist churches 
are pewed and appropriated, but as a rule they 
are open for piivate devotion On the other 
hind, the popular advantages which accrued 
fiom the opening and freeing of churches soon 
won to ther side many clergymen of the 
Fvangelical and Moderate schools of thought. 
Both practices have 1eceived a great impulse 
during the past year by the publication of a 
conespondcnce between the Archbishop of 
Cinte:bury and the Farl of Carnarvon, in 
which these eminent churchmen, representing 
alike clergy and laity, urged them adoption 
wherever practicable The law relating to pews 
15 Somewhat comphcited No person has a 
Iegil right to occupy, 1n the parish church, any 
pew ot seat exclusively, caccpt by prescription 
or by faculty, or with the permission of the 
churchwardens It has been decided that when 
a palishione: has been placed in a seat or pew 
by the churchwirdcns, or his bcen suffered for 
some time to occupy it, he 18 said to have a 
possessory right in it, which he may maintain 
against a stranger, but he 15 Iiible, when 
occision Shall require, to be displaced by the 
chuichwardcns, in whom the assignment of all 
Scats Is vested by the ordinary Fhe clergy of 
the church have nopower tointertere Recent 
decisions have also upheld the common law 
maaim that the body of the church shall be 
ficetoallparishioncis Prescription is acquired 
by immemorial use, as appurtenant to a par 
ticular house Faculty ownership of a pew 1s 
When a parishioner, 11 the Chancellor s Court, 
obtains a ficulty fiom the ordinary for the 
erection of his own pew , but the pew cannot 
lc zally be Ict or sold unless by Act of Parhia- 
ment (Burns “I cclesiastical Law ) The com- 
mon mode of Ictting seats in churches and 
chapels dates f1om the middle of last century 

Free Church of England A Protestant 
episcopal organisation, originated in 1844 (en- 
rolled inChancery 1863) as a counteracting move- 
ment tothe Oxford Iractarianism Being free 
from state control, the Free Church claims the 
hberty to enter a parish where ritualistic prac- 
tics prevail, and establish a liturgical service 
on the bisis of the Evangelical party in the 
National Church, with which Section it 38 in 
ritual practically idcntical It 18 governed b 
Convocation and bishops, consecrated in the 
line of the Canterbury succession by the Rt. 
Rev Bishop Cummins, of the American Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church, whose bishops were 
consecrated at Lambeth Palace 1787. 
churches, although not numerous, are widel 
spread, Gonvocation held yearly (June). : 

evs. B. Price (Primus) andH O Meyers 
Beo.: Rev. E. J. Boon, Worcester. Registrar: 
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Mr. F. S. Merryweather, New Malden, Surrey 
Offices. 3, Westminster Chambers, S W 

Freehold See ed ’88, and consult Kenelm 
Digby, “ History of the Law of Real Froper 
Professor Pollock on the Land Laws, ‘ English 
Citizen Series ” 


gure? Libraries, See Pusric LIBRARIES 
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Freeman, Prof.E.A DCL,LLD, wasb 
at Haiborne, Staffordshirc, 1823 Educated at 
Trin Coll , Oxford, Scholat (1841), F ellow (1841), 
Hon Fellow (1880) Has filled several offices 
of distinction in Ing university, including that 
of Regius Professor of Modern History (1884), 
Rede Lecturer at Cambiidge (1872), DCL 
Oxon (1870), LI D (1874), Fellow of Onicl 
(1884). Holds numerous forcign distinctions 
and orders A voluminous writcr, his works 
chiefly on histo1icil, political, and ar chitectural 
subjects, possess a high 1eputation Amongst 
them may be mentioned ‘‘ History of the Norman 
Conquest,” ‘ Ihe Ottoman Powc: in I wope, 
“ The Historical Geogr iphy of Furopc, * be 
tures to Ameiicin Audiences, ‘Ihe Chief 
Periods of Furopean History cte Mi Tos 
one of the most distinguished rcprescutitives 
of philosophical Radicalism, and his recently 
assisted in promoting the organisation of im 
Inish Home Rule parity in the Univ of Oxford 

Freemantle Portfor Perth, apit ul of Western 
Australia (g ) At Swan River mouth 

Freemasonry The masons of the Middle 
Ages, like miny other craftsmen, formed 
organised coi potations which they governcd 
by thei) own rules ind the numbers of whirh 
they me up ftom then apprentices = Lhey 
were called ‘free’ becausc by several papal 
bulls they were cvcmptcd fiom liws rezulating 
common labourcis ind from burdens borne by 
the woiking clisscs in England and on the 
Continent Romin Catholicism theicfore ac 
hnowled,red the craft, and 1t 15 only within the 
time of the present gencration that it has 
opposed it Ihe miuomy of the p: esent 
day 1s fiumous for two things conviviality and 
chauity The latter was iccognised rf0 yeus 
since by the formation of a committee of 
charity in connection with the Giind I odge 
in1725 In 1788 Chevalie: Ruspini, surgeon 
dentist to George ILI, established the lice 
masons Gils School, now known as The 
Royal Masonic Institution for Gurls, and ten 
aan later the Boys School was started The 

stitution for the Aged is the youngest of 
the three, the Institution for the Men not 
having been cstablished till 1842, and for the 
Widows not till 184 English Masonry has 
first of all a fund called The Fund of Benevo 
lenoe, to which every one initiated in a lodge 
under the English constitution contiibutes a 
sum on his initiation, and as long as he isa 
subscribe to a lodge in London 45 a yeat 19 

1d by his lodge foi him to this fund, and 2s 
if he subscribe to a country lodge, another 2s 
going to the fund of his province The Board 
of Benevolence assists cases of distress, and 
during the yea: just ended it did so to 
the extent of about £10,500, the Girls School 
boards, clothes and cducates 243 gitls, and the 
Boys School 263 boys, while the Benevolent 
Institution grants annuities to 428 persons 
440 a year to men, and £32 a year to 

ows. But all this great work 1s of very 

recent date. No extensive strides have been 
made in Masonry’s great wok of charity till 
within the last thirty years. Even fiom the 
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Fund of Benevolence the grants used to be so 
small that ten Pg ago the accumulations of 
income under this head exceeded £50,000 The 
rants, however, have since been so ltberal, 
that not only 1s the income of the fund ex- 
cceded, but the accumulations are encroached 
upon, Reade ne accumulated fund in 1887 
to £40,000 e voluntary subsciiptions to, 
and other sources of income of, the three 
Masonic charitable institutions have been 
Nereasing cnotmously every year for the last 
twenty years Before that time they were 
comparatively small, but they now amount in 
the iggregate to more than £50,000 annually 
In 87 the total was £61,059 os 11d, the 
Benevolent Institution obtaining £28,968, the 
Girls School £16 429, and the Boys School 
415,661 165 r@ Buterch of these institutions 
had £2000 voted to it by the Grand Lodge 
durin, the ycir 871n addition to these amounts, 
and that sui has been handed ovei to them 
Down to the 19th Nov 88 the Girls School alone 
hid 1¢ceived in the ycat £51,500, but the 1eceipt 
of this extiaordinary sum was due to the fact 
thit the Ciaft hid resolved to celebrate the 
Centenary of the existence of the Insfatution in a 
special manner Ihe festival ww held on the 
7th Junc at the Royal Albert Hall, when the 
Giand Mistcr, the Prince of Wales, presided, 
who wis supported by the King of Sweden and 
newly ul the Provincial Grand Mastcrs of Eng- 
lind and Wales Some 5,000 persons wete 
present The Benevolent Institution received 
about £18,000 up to Nov roth, and the Boys’ 
School £11,600 In the seven ycars ending 
31st Dec , 87, the total umount received by the 
thice institutions was £357,949 1s Lhe English 
Freem wons ccJebrated Her Majesty's Jubilee 
on rth June, 87 at the Albert Hall, the Prinoe of 
Wales inthe chur Giand Lodge beating all the 
expenses and handing over the whole receipts 
tor idmission, £6 321, which his been equally 
divided between the rbove thice institutions. 
he United Grand Lodge of I nglandrecognises 
ily two species of Freemasonry—the Craft and 
the Royal Arch, both of which are exceedingly 
powcartul Scotch, Insh, Ametican, and Con- 
tincntal jurisdictions acknowlcdge higher de- 
1rees, but these, with the cxception of the 
k Degree, arc not univeisal—that 18, they 
aic Christian dcepgiees, and the Jew, the Turk, 
the Mohammedan and the Parsee will not join 
them Strong endcavours wcre made thirty- 
five ycais since to induce the Grand Lodge to 
reco, nise the Mark Degrec, but the attempts 
were unsuccess{ul, and the Maik Masons 
cstablished a Giand Lodye of their own in 1856 
By dint of haid woik and a strong sincenty of 
purpose the Mark bicthren have raised this 
detec to the position of one of the great 
powcrs in Ticemasonry _ It has already over 
400 lodges 1n England and Walesandthecolon.es 
and depcndencies of the British Crown, it 
nuinbe1s 24,637 Mark Masons as subject to its 
authority, has a large Benevolent Fund, out of 
which it relievcs distressed Mark Masona, 
or the widows and families of deceased Mark 
Masons, has an Educational Fund, which pays 
for the education and clothing of 27 children 
in the localitics where they live, and out of the 
inte1est of its annuity funds grants £264 year 
to decayed Mark Masons and £21 a year to 
widows, with a prescnt to each annuitant of 
£5 at Christmas The work of Enghsh Free- 
inasonry does not end here, because there are 
scveral provincial organisations which grant 
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annuities to local brethren and widows, and 
pay. the expense of educating Masons’ children 
n connection with Freemasonry there exists a 
lodge, the Quatuor Coronati (¢ v ) (founded 1884), 
whose membership 1s restricted to persons pos- 
sessing either literary or artastic qualifications 

Free Tenants See Lanp Question, ed ’88 

Free Trade and Fair Trade See ed 88, 
and for more detailed arguments #70 and con 
see ed ‘86 

hts es See SHIPPING 

eh occ sts See Frrncn Poriticar 
PARTIES 

French Colonies, The. Sec Francr, and 

LONITS AND DFPpFNDrNcirs 01 LCUROIEAN 
Powers, also under various hcadings 

French Political Parties Political parties 
in France may be roughly divided into two 
camps—Republicans and Reactionaries Thicre 
are, however, both inside and outside the 
Chamber of Deputies, several groups in each 
of these two divisions The common principle 
which unites the Reactionaries 1n the Chamber 
18 Opposition to the Republic, and they sit 
together to form The Hight o: Opposition, 
although representing at least two distinct 
parties, viz , Bonapartists and Monarchists, while 
these again are further divided into Victoriens, 
or followers of Prince Victor, Jeromists, or 
adherents of Prince Jerome, Legitiumsts, who 
incline towards Don Carlos, or his son Prince 
pains Fusionists, Philppists, and Compromise 

yalists The Kight increased its1epicsenta 
tives in the Chamber of Deputies from 88 1n the 
last parliament to some 200 1n that which met 
for the first time on Nov roth, 1885 Through 
losses at bye elections, however, the gags 
of the Right docs not now exceed 180 The 
Republicans although agreed on the cardinal 
points of their political creed, were less united 
than their opponents at the poll on Oct 4th, 
1885, the moderate and extreme sections 
vigorously opposing one another, to the con 
sequent loss of both, and gain of the Reaction 
aries, who, foi elccto1al purposes, adopted the 
name of Conservatives The system of election 
in France is that known as scrutin de liste 
(gv), which by a vote of the Chamber in the 
last session of the late parliament (June 1885) 
was substituted for sorutin d’arrondissement 
q vw) There are, for electoral as for admin 
strative pupeees 87 departments in france, 
returning 568 members to the Chamber of 
Deputies. ere aie, further, three depart 
ments in Algeria, returning six members, all 
of whom are Republicans, besides the distant 
colonial possessions, which are represented in 
the present parliament byten Republicans The 
total mumber of deputics 1s thus 584 Ihe 
number of seats allotted to each department 


naturally varies according to its population, 
the te tory of Belfort returning fewest mem- 
bers (2), and the department of the Seine—: ¢ 


Paris—the greatest number (38) The next 
largest department 1s that of the Noid, which 
18 represented by twenty deputies, the remain 
ing departments returning from three to twelve 

© secure election 1t 1s indispensable that at 
least a fourth of the electors on the register 
record wotes, and return is further condi 


tional on cto pos absolute majority of the 


votes recorded. e principle of election 1s by 
universal suffrage the Chamber of Deputies 
is elected for a period of four years, and the 


te, a rom hfe members, for nine 
years, one third retiring every three years. As 
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umber some 10, the remainder of the Chamber 
consisting of ‘various 
The latter a be subdivided as follows :— 
; 18 18 the most numerous and 
influential section of Republicanism, and éwes 
its creation to Gambetta It has seriously 
decreased, however, both 1n numbers and in 
comparative influence, since the death of its 
founder, under whose guidance it attained a 
perfection of organisation and political umport- 
ance exceeding that of any party since the 
establishment of the Republic During the first 
three years of M Jules Grevys presidency 
Gambetta was all powerful in France, and 
was the virtual master of the Chamber 
Ministries were made and unmade at his 
pleasure, and none could exist without his 
support When a Gambettist cabinet succeeded 
that of M Jules Feiry (gv), in Nov 1881, 
Opportunism was looked upon as the type of 
modern Republicanism, and a brilliant career 
was anticipated for the ‘‘ mney of all the 
talents, as it was called It fell, however, 
in Jan 1882, two months and a haif after its 
formation, by an adverse vote on the scrutzn de 
{iste bill, which Gambetta had insisted upon 
attempting to carry The overthrow of the 
ministiy was a severe blow to Opportunism ; 
and it sustained an even more serious 
one by the death of Gambetta, on the last 
day of the yea: 1882 But although shorn of 
his vivifying influence, the Dpporunss arty 
(which is now virtually led by M Jules Ferry) 
is still 1 strong one, numbcring some 150 in 
the Chamber, and it has remained true to its 
original principles as laid down by Gambetta 
Among its prominent members are MM Bris- 
son, Ranc, and Spuller The organs of Oppor- 
tunism are the Republique Francaise, and the 
Jemps —Left Centre his party represents 
rather a state of mind than a present power 
either inside or outside the Chamber, its par- 
lhamentary following, drawn from the Centre, 
being at most sixty, while some of these can 
only be said to accept the Republic on trial 
As a healthy Republican germ, however, and 
a possible bulwark against the inroads of 
Royalist or Bonapartist 1eaction, Conservative 
Republicanism to some extent holds a balance, 
and so commands greater consideration than 
it would otherwise ebtass on the ground of its 
numerical strength It accepts as its political 
motto the dictum of M Thiers, “ La aly geet oe 
sera conseriatrice, ou elle ne sera pas’; and it 
follows, theiefore, that 1t opposes all measures 
or ideas approaching an imitation of the first 
Revolution Atits head stand M Jules Simon, 
a former prime minister and an able but much 
suspected statesman, and Ribot, a man of 
ministe11al aims and a disciple of M Dufaure. 
—Extreme Left Not much more than a name in 
the last parliament, the Extreme Left, which 1s 
composed of at least four different groups, 18 a 
not inconsiderable power in the present one, 
commanding a united strength of scme 160. 
Of this number, however, less than 100 are to 
be depended upon for all emergencies Its 
chief strength 1s Paris, which 1s ost solely 
represented in the Chamber by Radicals. As 
a party it can scarcely be said to have a head, 
although M Clémenceau (¢v) more nearly 
occupies this position than any other of its 
members. M. Clémenceau 1s designated as 
a future munister, and at no distant date; 
although his personal chances of success are 
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held to be destroyed by his programm 
which includes an elective magistrature an 
the immediate separation of church and state 
Being powerless of itself in the Chamber, the 
Extreme Left has hitherto obtained its chief 
force by a coalition with the Right Thuis, 
however, would naturally cease under a Cle 
menceau ministry, when support was required 
to carry Radical measures he Extreme Left 
may be thus sub-divided —Advanced Left, led 
by M Goblet and Brisson, Radicals, led by 
M Floquet and Clemenceau, Rational Radi 
cals, led by M Henri Maret, and Extieme 
Radicals, led by M Millerand 
also amongst the members of the pirty are 
M_ Lockroy, the “premer elu of Paris, 
and M de Freycinet (7 v ) —Intransigeants 
Numerically insignificant, the Intransigeants 
make up fo: their lack of numbeis by vigour 
of action In the Chamber the heads of 
the faction are M Camelinat and M Basly 
deputies for Paris In the middle of Dec 87 
the two last named deputies, in conjunction 
with sixteen others, fo. whom the programm= 
of the Extieme Left w1s not sufficiently ad 
vanced, formed themselves into the Republican 
party he new gioup diew up a 
lengthy programme which includes the trans 
formation of peimanent aimics into sedentary 
mulitias, equal rights for natural and lawful 
childien, abolition of ecclcsiistical subsidies 
and of monastic communities, the piogressive 
nationalisation of piopeity the individual 
cnjoyment of it being 1cndered accessible to 
every worker, abolition of inheiitance in the 
collateral line, and the establishment of super 
annuation and accident funds at the expense of 
the State [Yo the Intransigeant group must 
also be added the ecxtia pailiamentiry and 
noisy factions known as Collectivists, Poss 
bilists, Social Revolutionaries, and Anarchists, 
to all of which the genciic name of Commu 
nist may be applie These groups, how 
ever, have strong antipathies to one another, 
although they would probably coalesce for 
purposes of disorde: Among the Republican 
groups must also be counted the Boulangists, 
or self styled National party Although at pre 
sent they number in the Chambe) scarcely a 
score, their sre nelan | outside tne Chamber 15 
indisputable General Boulinger, in August of 
last year, having been simultaneously returned 
by large majorities in thice constituencies 
ele 1s good i:cason to believe, howevei that 
a very considerable section of the extra Parha 
mentary following of the general 1s composed 
of Monarchists, Bonapartists, and other anti 
Republicans An unknown but much feared 
power in the country the Boulangists, are 
powerless inthe Chamber Prominent among 
the followers of General Boulanger are 

Laguerre, M Maquet, M_ Rochetort, and 
Comte Dillon —Monarchists As stated above, 
the Monarchist, or Royalist party, 1s com 
pore of four sections, which comprise the 
ormer Orleanists, and those followers of 
the late Comte de Chambord who have ac 
cepted the Comte de Paris as his successor 
Prominent among them are the Duc de 
he, the Duc de la Rochefoucauld, the 
leader of the Fusionists, the Duc d Andiffret 
uier, and the Comte de Mun, who stand 
a e head of the Phil , the Baron de 
u,and M Pion, who head the Compromise 
General Cathelineau, and the 


Prominent 


and 
Comte d’Andigne, who are the chief adherents | 
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of the self-styled ‘‘Legitimists,”” who aim at the 
accession of Don Carlos or his son to the throne 
of France by a series of abdications. The 
party ompreer some two thirds of the Right. 

he chief difficulty of French Royalism has 
been the absence of a serious Pretender Since 
the expulsion of the Orleans Princes, however 
(June 24th, 1885), the Comte de Paris has 
unquestionably adopted this position —Bona- 
partists Of this pirty there are, as stated, 
two distinct sections—the_ ‘‘Imperialists * or 
“Victoriens, and the ‘ Jeromists To the 
former the young Prince Victor, the son of 
Prince Napoleon and the Princess Clotilde, 
stands in the hght of the future Emperor The 
olitical leaders of the Victoriens are M Joli 
bold a former leg functioniry of the Empire, 
and M Paul de Cassagnac(qgv) Prince Victor 
has hardly a sc110us following, but may rather 
be said to be surrounded by a coterie His 
present policy1sone of inaction The Jeromusts, 
or adherents of FPiince Napoleon, affect to 
accept the present form of kcpublic so long as 
this 1s the expression of the national will, but 
aim more o1 Jess overtly at whit they desig 
nite a § Consular Republic Of this Prince 
Napoleon 15 to be the chief, giving a pledge 
not to employ any unconstitutional act of vio 
lence to conveit the Consulate into an Empire 
The Jeromista are sero repiesented in the 
Chamber Both Prince Victor and his father 
are in exile unde: the dccrce of June 22nd, 1885, 
expelling the direct descendints of former 
1cigning houses —The Naundorffists are another 
Insignificant Royalist section, pala“ Natibooi 
however, in the French Chamber hey sup- 
poit the clams of a pretende: who assumes 
to be a lineal descendant of Louis XVII The 
Pictender 1s known by them as the Dauphin 
In Oct 87 the head of the Naundorff family, 
calling himself Adalbert de Bourbon, died at 
Beigen op Zoom He was a captain in the 
Dutch aimy, and 1s succeeded by his son, who 
1s r.cadct in i. Dutch military school —The Arm 
must also be taken into 1ccount 1n dealing wit 
the political hfe of Fiance A lage number of 
the superio: officers are still Reactionary, and 
a not inconsidertble piropoition of the re 
mainder, patticularly in the cavalry, entertain 
similar views —The Navy is also Reactionar 
in the main, but has scldom counted for mu 
in Fiench political pba pel 

Freycinet Charles Louis de Sauloes de, 
lrench senator and statesmin, b= 1828 at 
Foix Educatcd as an engincer at the Poly- 
technic School, he held several important 
mining appointments | Engineer in-chief to 
the Chemin de Fer du Midi (1855 60), during 
which period he initiated important reforms 
in the working of that railway company His 
talents led to ls employment by the Imperial 
Government to make observations in his own 
and foreign countrics Appointed (1864) an 
ordinary enginecr of the first class, he was 
until 1870 a member of the council of the 
Tarn et Garonne After Sedan M Freycinet 
became Prefect of the same Department 
He was coadjutor of M Gambetta in the 
Ministry of War (1870-71) , Senator for the 
Department of the Seine (1876 82) His other 
official appointments are as follow Munster 


for Foreign Affairs (1877 79), President of the 
Foreign Affaire 


Council and acl gr ae ane ane 
8 » janu to July 1882, and 1x r 
tg med dite * ules Ferry On the 


the resignation of 
fall of the Brisson, cabinet (Dec. egth, 1885), 
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M. Freycinet again resumed office, but was de- 


feated, and retired(Dec 1886) When President 
Grevy resigned (Dec and, 87), M de Freycinet 
was put forward, and received large support 
as a candidate for the vacant office In the 
pretuminary ballots he came out well, but as 
1s election, or that of M Ferry, would in the 
opinion of the Congress have led to serious 
pohtical strife, M Cainot (g v ) was chosen as 
a less dangeious, though not so capable a 
htican On the formation of the Floquet 
binet M de Freycinet accepted the portfolio 
of Minister of War H¢e 1s the author of sevcral 
works of acknowledged excellence In 78 he was 
chosen a member of the Academy of Sciences 
Friendly Societies The Fnendly Societies 
Act, '75, consolidatcs all the law upon the sub 
ject up to that year, but has since been amended 
In several points of small importance The 
latest annual :eport by Mi ] M Ludlow, Chief 
Registiai of Fitendly Societies was issued in 
December 87, and brings up the 1eturns to the 
end of the year 86 The societies include 
Friendly Societies prope: with thcir branches, 
Working Mens Clubs, Industrial and Provi 
dent (co operative) Soucties (yz) Building 
Societies (gz), Trade Unions (q7z ), certified 
Loan Societies (qv), Tiustee Savings Banks 
ae ), and certain Suentific and Literary 
1eties certified for exemption from rites 
Of Friendly Societies proper the number of 
newly registered ones rose from 118 in 76 to 
186 1n ,86, giving a total on thc register at the 
end of the latter year of 1,65. Ihe first vol 
ume of a valuable work on the various forms of 
association amongst Enghsh working men, by 
Baernreither, a forme: secietary to the 
Minister of Justice in Austria has iccently 
appeared e author came to Lngland in 83 
and remained a whole year, visiting also 
Scotland and Ireland, staying repeatedly at 
the great industrial centrcs of the north 
Mancheste1, Bradfoid Leeds, Sheffield, and 
Newcastle on Tyne The author, after treat 
ing of ‘‘the State self government and sclf 
help,’ enteis upon the subjcct of Inglish 
Friendly Societies The two great orders 
(Manchester Umty of Odd Fellows and ko 
resters) have a chapter to themselves as hive 
also the accident Insurance societies among 
miners The next volume is intcndcd to dca 
with tiade unions, co operative socictics 
building societies, and working mens clubs 
Dr Baernreither’s conclusion 1s that the advan 
tages of friendly sovieties richly outweoiph then 
disadvantages ‘ In no country his the idea 
of insulance spread as much 1n the working 
class asin England Thanks to the numerous 
firendly societies, the convution of the ne 
cessity of providing by way of insurance 
against the dangers of hfe and for the time of 
inability to work, has spiead thiough all 
working-class circles, and move particularly 
in the last ten years the knowledge of the 
principles of insurance and the will to carry 
them out to perfection have incieased in an cx 
traordinary manner The work which friendly 
societies carry on in this respect as free associa 
tions cannot be highly enough valued They 
perform great works of education, they enlarge 
working mens knowledge, they teach economy 
and foresight, they raise the sense of duty of 
the individual towards himself and his family 
But they also raise the cohesion of the working 
class, and bind individual elements, in them- 
selves without power or influence, into a social 
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power, whilst founding a bond of brotherly 
support ” 

Friendly Societies’ stry 1s for the 
registration of friendly societies, cattle insur- 
ance societies, benevolent societies, working 
mens clubs, and certain societies which may 
be specially authorised bythe Treasury The 
chiet” legistrar and assistant registrar, who 
constitute the cential office, also exeruse func- 
tions and powers as 1 espects building societies, 
loan societies and certain societies instituted 
for purposes of science literature, or the fine 
arts andthe rulcs of savings banks, and the 
chet 1¢cgistrar pepetts yearly to Parhament 
upon the pneire matters transacted by him 
and upon the valuations returned to or Caused 
to be made by the registrar during the year 

receding Central Office 28, Abingdon Street, 
Cw , Chief Registrar John Makolm Ludlow 
(salary £1,5 | Assistant Registrar, E 
Biabrook | SA (focc) Actuary W Sutton 
(£800) , Chief Clerk, H Tompkins (£500) 


Friends The rchgious Sowety of Fnends, 
commonly called Quakers, wis founded 1n the 
midd'e of the 17th century by George Fox 
‘“Fiiends are distinguished fiom other Chns 
tian bodies by their belef in the :1mmediate 
teiching and guidance of the Holy Spirit, and 
that no one should be pid o1 appor:nted by 
human authority for the cxercise of the gift of 
the ministry In obedience to this belief they 
hold their meetings without any preaianged 
Service or sermon and sometimes 1m total 
siicnce Inends bcheve that the sacraments 
of Baptism and the Lords Supper are to be 
taken spiitually ind not in an outward form 
Their protests against the usc of oaths and 
azunst the cxaction of tithcs ind church rates 
cost them much suffering and frequent 1m 
prisonment during the first fifty years of their 
existence In Norway seune. Tmends are 1m 
piisoncd from time to time because they will 
not submit to military service for the absolute 
unlawfulncss of war 18 one of the leading tenets 
of the Souety The simple dress which Fnends 
adopted from conviction two hundicd vears ago 
became stercotyped intoauniform This dress 
has generally been given up, as have the 
‘testimony aginst music and singing 
its rigid application and the peculiarities 
of speeoh such as the use of ‘thee and 
‘thou instcad of “you, and the avoidance 
of all titles of courtcsy Of late vears there 
has been 1 very decided evangelical move 
ment among Friends under the influence 
of which the old qmetism is dying out Asa 
result of this change the influence of the 
Souety beyondits own borders through home 
missions and adult First Day (Sunday) Schools, 
has devcloped to aremarkable extent In this 
country Friends have for some time past been 
ncarly stationary innumbers The latest statis 
tics of the Society are nearly as follows — 





Members 1n Great Britain 15,532 
i Ireland 25774 
Total membership 18,305 

Attenders of meetings not 1n mem- 
bei ship 6,334 
Firat Day Scholars, Adults ., 22,244 
‘5 » Juniors eo I1,537 
58,410 


Deduct Scholars, also attenders, say 3,167 


Total connected with the body more or 
less closely . cece oe oe cone $5,343 
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‘umerous body o! 
from their founder, Elias Hicks), who about 
nxty years ago separated from the orthodox 
‘community, and hold views somewhat border 
ng on Unitarianism 
th, William Powell, RA, b 1819, and 
rained conside:able eee. from the pic 
ures which he contributcd to the British 
[Institution (1839 46) His ‘Village Pastor 
'r8g5), secured his clection as AR A Iwo of 
ts subsequent pictures, ‘* The Derby Day” and 
‘The Railway tation atc well known _ [he 
‘ormer cieated immense intcrest at the Royal 
Academy kxhibition (1856) Fis * Before Din 
ner at Boswell s Lodgings in Bond Strcct, 1769, 
3jhown at the Royal Academy (1868), wis sold 
(1875) for £4,567, the highert price cvct piven 
lor any pictuic duiing an artists lifetime 
Since his electicn 15 1 full Acade miciin (1852) 
Mr Frith has been 1 constant ind much valucd 
co itributo: tothe annualcxhibition of the R A 
>ublished his ‘Autobiography’ in 8&7 Mi 1 
‘ssued (Nov 88) 2 third volume of his Auto 
nogiaphy, entitled ‘ Further Reminiscences 
which pioved as interesting 1 the prcvious 
volume 
Froude James Anthony, LL D,wasb 1818 
Educated at Westminster md Oricl Coll, 
Oxford, graduated (184), Vice Cha  llors 
prizeman and Fcllow of I xc ter (1842) =1dained 
(1844) Inconsequencc (fhisbook 1i1« Nemcsis 
of Faith (1848) he withdicw from the Church 
and resigned his Fcllowship Contz1butcd to 
Frasers Magazine of wiuch for + time he 
was editor (1871 77) and the JE estaturste 
Revuw IJlected Rector of St Andicws Um 
versity and LI D (1869) Made 1 tour to the 
United States (1874), and visited (1874 75) the 
Cape of Good Hope cn 1 mission to inquire 
into the Kafr insurrection and subscquently 
the Austiahan colonics Mr Lioude helds 1 
romincnt and distinguished position as 1n 
isto1ian, his histozical reseuches hivin,, been 
chiefly devoted to the Ludc pen od upon which 
he has thrown much new hight copecr uly with 
regard tothe chi iter ind policy of Hent yVIIl 
In addition to his history his principal works 
include ‘Short Studies cn Greit Subjects 
67), ‘English in Ireland in the Fightcenth 
entury (74) ‘Juhus Casu (7€) § Rem 
niscences of the High Church Revi il (81) 
“Thomas Carlyle (82) Hus latest works aic 
‘¢ Oceana, or England and her Colonies” ( 8¢), and 
‘‘The English in the West Indies or The Bow 
of Ulysses” (’88) 
Fruit Farming Of Inte yeas the con 
sumption of iruit has grettly increased 1 
this country, having risen fiom rs to 25 8d 
per head of population in tlic list *wenty 
ears, and consequently fiuit growing might 
be carried on moic eotCHBLVE|Y and plo 
fitably in many paits of Unglan 
at the present time Ihe area of land undcr 
fruit in Great Britain has only becn enlarged 
by 32,118 acres since 1873 n that yer the 
area of arable or giass land used also for 
fruit trees was 169,808 acres, whilst in 1886 7 


thin it 1s: 





robably about 7o,ooo 1n the Umited|1 Was returned as 202,234 acres. Wuring te 
Pannda hoeidea amall numbers in| s§ .me period the area used for market 


ens 
lows an increase of 24,786acres (Seeed ‘88 ) 
meault articles from the pen of Mr Charles 


‘Thitehead, FLS, FGS, a well known au- 
tcority on fruit farming, published in the 
f oval Agyunultural Socntys Journal In'8Ba 
Y ational Fruit Growers League was established, 
vith the object amongst other things, to fur- 
rish home giowers with valuable and 1eliable 
1 formation 1¢specting culture of choice and 
siuleible varieties of such fruits, vegetables, 
end floweis is command a ready sale at re- 
Tiuncrative rates The League atso seeks to 
¢ btain such alterations in the land laws as will 
te beneficial to fruit giowers ind hoi ticulturists 
puncially Seo, ey Clark Office 59 and 
¢ , Chancery Lane, W A Conference on fruit 
Jirming, attcendcd by 3¢picsentativcs from all 
| uts of the country, was held at the Orystal 
alace and also it 8t Albans in September 
list Ihe Royal Agricultural Sooety fo: the 
timc (85) oftcied prizes for the cultivation 
it fruit 
Fry, Rt Hon Sir Edward, b at Bristol 
Buz C ullcd to the bu (1854) , C (1869) 
sppointed vu jyudyc of the High Cowit (1877) 
nx years lute: on Toid Justic Bictts eleva 
ion to the Mastciship of the holls Mt Justice 
‘15 was mide . Lord Justice of Appe Hlas 
Wlitten a valuable treatise on “Spcefie Per 
ormance, 5 Well awecrtain theological works 
Fanchal Cup of Madeira (72 ), pop 20,000 
Furniss, Harry the distinguished ea icature 
Itist who since 185 , When ie joined the staft 
t Protest his been fimiliar to the public as the 
lutho. of the clever Puhimcntary illustra 
1ons cf thit pertodicul 16 the son of English 
suents, and agi indscnct } news Mackenzie, of 
Newcistic, but was born out of his native 
ountry, it Wextord, Incland, 1854 Previous 
oO his accepting his engagemcnt with Pench, 
1¢ had for some yous been connected with the 
Vlusthated Tondon Nees An eadttion de lere 
‘f his Parhamentary Views in Punch was 
oublishcd in 84 Mt F has also contributed 
llustiations to Flaipers Magazine and othe 
periodicals a6 well 1s to bocks for children, of 
which the best Known perhaps 313 * Rom s,” 
published 856 An exhibition of Mr 3 
‘ whimsicil skctches was held at Old Bond 
Streetin 87. His most reecnt bookhis ‘ MP s 
in Bession (December 88) 
Furnivall, Frederick James, MA, PhD, 
b at Pgham Suricy, 1825 Fducated at Uni 
versity Coll Jond, and Trin Hall, Camb, 
BA 4 Dr F his edited numerous works, 
cluefly those bclonging to the Early English 
period, including ‘ Pcicys FolioMS of Ballads 
and Romances, editions of Chaucer s “ Minor 
Poems, Caxtons ‘Book of Curteseye, and 
an cdition of Shakespearcs works in one 
volume, entitled ‘ The Leopold Shakespcaie ' 
H{[e 15 also the founder of several 
societies—notably the Early English Text, the 
Chaucer, the Wyclif, the Browmng, and the 
Shelley Societies Di 1 96 services to litera- 
ture and Larly Lnzlish scholirship have 1e- 
ceived Stite 1écopnition in the form of a 
Civil List pension 
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Gaboon-Ogowé nm, or Gaboon snd 
French A district of Western Africa 
north of the lower Congo The Gaboon 1s 
strictly only a great estuary by which several 
minor streams discharge their waters The 
Qgowé 1s a large river, which reaches the 
Atlantic by several mouths, forming a great 
delta, not far south of the Gaboon estuary 
France has possessed the Giboon estuary and 
district since 1843 Since 1884 the French pos 
sessions have been extendcd over a vast terrl 
tory, back to the niddile Congo gained for 
her by the great explore: Savorgnan de Brazza, 
amounting to 174 0005q m_ with pop at least 
500,000 A railway from the he1d of navigation 
on the Ogowe, to connect with waters navig 
able from Stanley Pool on the Congo, 15 
projected Some enlat gement of the boundaries 
was effected 1n 1887. See Conco FREF Starr 


Galle. Port of call for stuamcis, south point 
of Ceylon (7 v ) 


“Gallican Church” See OLp CaTHOLIcs 

Gallipoli A town of about 21,000 inhabit 
ants, situated on the Dardancllcs, chiefly 
known as the place whither English ships 
were sent during the Crimean war 


Galton, Francis, FRS,1GS,b 1822 15 
the grandson of Di Crasmus Daiwin, author 
of “Zoonemia, and cousin of the Lite Charles 
Darwin, the naturalist Educated at King 
Edwards School, Bumingham, Bimingham 
Hospital, Kings Coll, London, and Irimty 
Coll, Cambridge, where he giaduatcd (1844) 
He subsequently travclled much, especially in 
Noith and South Afitca, received the Royal 
Geographical Socictys Gold Medal, and was 
appointed for the Royal Socicty a member of a 
committee of the Boaid of Tirade, which in 
quired into the past and future duties and 
administration of the Meteorological Office 
From 1863 to 1868 he was Geneial Scuretary of 
the British Association, and has been Pre 
sident of the Gcogiaphical ind Anthropological 
sections Huis writings include scveial works 
of great 1mportince on the lattc: subject, his 
most recent addition to Suientific se OpoIC ey 
being his paper on “‘ Hereditary Stature” By his 
rigid application of scientific method M: Galton 
has been able to fix down and formulate what 
hitherto, havescemed ‘ the most intangible and 
evanescent characteristics of humanity 


Galvanic Battery, See LLectricity, ed 88 

Gambia A British colony on Gambia river, 
West Africa Area, 69 sq m, pop 14,150, 
mostly negroes Capital, Bathurst (pop 6,138) 
Consists of St Marys Island, with Combo 
on south, Albreda, Barra, and Ceded Mile on 
north bank Up rivcrare scveral stations, of 
which McCarthy s Island, 187 miles from mouth, 
isthe highest Produces giound nuts, hides, 
beeswax, rice, cotton, maize, grain, ete Its 
stated to be the healthicst European settle 
ment in Western Africa, and has a flourishing 
trade Ruled by Administrator, who 1s subor 
dinate to Goveinor of Sierra Leone, officially 
styled Governor of West African Settlements 
Firat founded, 1588 On Dec ard, 88, it was 
announced that G. T, Oarter, ~ , had been 
appointed Administrator of the _olony For 
(table) see BririsH EMPIRE, etc. 
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Game, Close Time for See table, ed. '86 

Game Laws. Animals fera natura (wild 
animals) are not in English law subjects of 
property, and therefore are not protected by 
the law of larceny Special statutes,accordingly, 
have been enacted for the preservation of €, 
and these are known as the game laws ame, 
as a legal term, comprises hares, pheasants 
partnidges, grouse, heath or moor game, black 
game and bustards (x and 2 Will IV, c 32, 
s 2) By the Ground Game Act, 1880, it 1s pro- 
vided that the occupier of land (the tenancy of 
which has been crerted since Sept 7, 1880) shall 
have the right to kill giound game (hares and 
rabbits) thereon equally with the landlord, and 
shall be unable to alienate this right, but he 
may authorise certain others to kill his game. 
Sce mote fully ed 87 

Garnett, Richard, 1] D, fo: some years 
the well known Superintendent of the Reading 
Room at the British Museum—from which he 
1ctired in 84, 1n order to devote more attention 
to the plinting of the Cratalogue—was born at 
Lichfield in ‘35 He iecceived his first ap- 
pooument in the Museum, as assistant in the 

rinted Book Department (51) Under Dr G 8 
superintendence (which dates from 75) many 
improvements have been introduced The 
most important of these 13 the commencement 
of the colossal work of re editing and fing 
the Catalogue This is being done under Dr 
G s superintendence Dr has been a fre- 


Iwihght of the Gods collection of tales ( 88) 
He is LLD Fdin (83) 

Garnishee Where a creditor has obtained 
judgment debts owing to the debtor may be 
attached by a process known as a garnishee 
orde1, which compels the debtors debtor to 
pay tothe judgment creditor the amount owing 

ormerly legacies owing to Utara debtors 
were held not to be attachable debts, but the 
better opinion now seems to be that a legacy 
can be garnisheed in the hands of the executor. 

Garter King of Arms The holder of this 
office of dignity ind historic interest 1s within 
the College of Arms above all other officers. 
His powets include the adjustment of arms in 
Fngland and Wales, and the power of grant- 
ing arms under the authority of the Earl 
Marshal in conjunction with the provincial 
Kings of Arms according to their several juris- 
dictions, to persons qualified to bearthem, and 
the creation of arms, crests, cognisances, and 
devices, as well as the power and authority 
to giant armorial bearings He has under the 
Earl Marshal the regulation of the proceedings 
at State ceremonies, and the guidance of coro- 
nations, and he controls and manages all 
matters concerning the Order of the Garter. 
At the commencement of every session he 
lays on the table of the House of Lords the 
roll of the lords temporal, and he assists at the 
ntroduction of all newly created peers (see 
PEERAGE) | The present holder of the 
Sir Albert Woods, CB, FSA, 1s son of the 
late Sir William Woods, Gartcr King of Arms, 
and entered the College of Arms (QueenVictona 
Street, E C ) as Pursuivant 1838, was appointed 
Lancaster Herald 1841, and assumed his 
present office 1869. 
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Garter, The Most Noble Order ofthe Was 
originally estabhshed by King Edward III in 
1349 As reconstituted in 1831 1t 1s hmited to 
the Sovereign, the Prince of Wales, and such 
descendants of George I as may be elected to 
be members of it, and to twenty five Knight 
Companions, but sovereigns and princes of 
other realms, and other foreigne:s of distinc 
tion, may be admitted by special statutes Its 
abbreviation 1s KG _ and it 1s the highest 
order of knighthood Its mmgnia and habit are 
most elaborate and imposing 1nd include the 

»—a gold medallion of St George and the 
Dragon, suspended from a blue tibbon, the 

, which Is worn below the knee of the 
left leg and 1s made of dark blue velvet, edged 
with gold, 1ts motto being Hot sort gitt mal 
y pense (Evil to him who cvil thinks ) 2 
mantle of blue velvet lined with taffeta with 
the star of the o:der embroidered on the left 
breast , a hood ind surcoit of crimson velvet 
and a hat of black velvet a colla of gold 
weighing thirty ounces ind the star with the 
cross of St George in the centre, encircled by 
the Garter Theic are at present fifty four 
KG s inall, including the Sovereign and the 
following 1s a full list of them, the date of 
creation being prefixed in each case — 


Tur SOVEREICN 


Cambridge If RH the Duke of 

Connaught, H RH _ the Duke of 

Cumbeiland, H RH the Duke of 

Fdinburgh H RH the Duke of 

Wales, H RH the Prince of 

Wiles, IT RH Prince Albert Victor 
Christian Edward of 

Wales, H RH Piince Geo Frederick of 


1835 
1867 
1878 
1863 
1841 
1883 


1884 


1867 
1887 
1885 
1866 
3871 
1865 
1877 
1873 
1862 
1866 
1878 
1862 
1882 
1873 
1865 
1881 
1844 


Austria, the Empcror of 

Austria the Crown Prince of 
Battenberg H RH Prince Henry of 
Belgians the King of the 

Brazil the Fmperor of 

Denmark, the King of 

Geiman Emperor ham 

Hellenes, the King of the 

Hesse the Giind Duke of 

Holstein If R Hs Prince Christian 
Italy, the King of 

Mecklenburg Strelitz, the Grand Duke of 
Netheilands the King of the 

Persia, the Shah of 

Portugal, the King of 

Russia, the k mperor of 

Saxe Coburg and Gotha, Duke of 
1882 Saxony, the King of 

1882 Sweden and Norway, the King of 


THE TWENTY FIVE KNIGHT COMPANIONS 


1885 Abergavenny, Marquis of 
3883 Argyll, Duke of 

1867 Beaufort, Duke of 

1880 Bedford Duke of 

1865 Cleveland, Duke of 

1865 Cowper. Farl 

1884 Derby, Fail of 

3858 Devonshue, Duke of 
7862 Fitzwilliam, Earl 

1883 Grafton, Duke of 

185 Granville, kar] 

2862 Grey, Earl 

188s Kimberley, Earl of 

1873 Leicester, Earl of 

z Londond ,» Marquis of 
1886 Norfolk, Duke of 
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1885 Northampton, Marquis of 

1885 Northumberland, e of 

1867 Richmond and Gordon, Duke of 
1869 Sipe Marquis of 

1878 Salisbury, Marquis of 

1885 Sefton, l of 

1864 Spencer, Lar! of 

1864 Sutherland Duke of 

1870 Westminste: Duke of 


Ihe Bishop of Winchester 1s Prelate, and the 
Bishop of Oxfoid Chancellor of the Orde: Suir 
Albert W Woods, CB, ESA, 1s Garter 
Piincipal King of Aims and the Hon Sir 
J _R Drummond, G C B, 1s Gentleman Usher 
of the Black Rod 

Geffcken, Professor Sec GrrMANy 

ikie, Dr Archibald |! RS, b at Edin- 
burgh 855 Lducited at the High School 
and the University may porutee to the Geo- 
logical Survcy in 1855 c 18 a Fellow of the 
Royal Soucties of London and Edinburgh, 
of the Gvolc gical Society of London, etc 
and is the autho: of numerous gcologica 
memoirs and wo1ks Dr Geikic was associated 
with Si Rod 1ickh Murchison in working out 
the truce geclogical structure of the Scottish 
Highlands On the extension of the Geological 
Suivey in 1867 he was ippointed diiector of the 
survey ot Scotland, ind in December 1870 was 
nominatcd by Sn Roderick Murchison as first 
occupant of the new chau of Mineialogy and 
Geology founded in the University of Edin 
burgh by Su Roderick and the Crown The 
University of St Andrews confeired on him 
the degiee of LL D (1572) In 188: he was 
appointcd Director General of the Geological Sur 
vey of the United Kingdom and Diicctor of the 
Muscum of Practical Gcology London 

General Assembly Jhe highest court of 
the Presbyteriin State Church of Scotland 
and consists of represcntatives, clerical an 
lay from all the presbyteries of the Church in 
Scotland and Ireland also delegates from the 
universitiesand Scottishioyalburghs It meets 
annuilly in Ldinburgh in May, and sits about 
ten days Its deliberations are presided over 
phe moderato1, and are also attended by an 
officer representing the State (the Lord High 
Commiussione1) who however, has no voice in 
its procedure or decisions During the sitting 
of the Assembly the Lo:d High Commissione1, 
a Scottish nobleman holds sem: regal state in 
the palace of Holyrood 

Gentlemen at Arms A podyenare to the 
sovereign instituted by Hcmy VIII, and the 
oldest corpsin }Ii M service except the Yeomen 
of the Guard It 15 only mustered for duty on 
such occasions as sede au levées, and 
great stite ceremonies he captain of the 
corps changes with the Ministry Qe ) 

Geographical Progress, ’88 ography 1s 
taking an increased hold on us as a nation, and 
the appointment of 1 Reader of Geography at 
Oxford and the lectures of the Premdent of the 
Royal Geographical Society at Cambridge, to be 
followed by the appointment of a reader there, 
also mark an important step forward in the 
recognition of geography as 1 science worthy 
of being Sadie t Fhe news of additions being 
made to our geographical knowledge during 
are many and various, but the palm, both for 
the importance of the work and the pluck and 
determination displayed 1n aah it out, 

oO tenant 


must be given to the _) 
Y usband ragoon Guards 


of the Kings 
from ohuria and Pekin Bs Kashmir over the 
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Mustagh Pass Throughout this journey of 
7,000 miles Lieutenant Younghusband took 
topographical notes and made a route survey 
which have been reduced in the Surveyor 
General's office in India, and must prove of 
great value, while they explain and supplement 
the previous work of Carey and General Preye 
v During this same pe1iod this last 
explorer had bccn busy, but did not succecd in 
reaching *----, the objective point of his last 
expedition, ncws of his death having been re 
ceived Novembcr 88 Othc«1 Russian travellers, 
Potanin and Skasm, have caplored much of 
Mongoha and Kan Su, and made large 
additions to our hnowlcdge of the botany and 
geology of these regions, while Garnak and 
Resmne have filled im the blinks Icft by 
1evious travellei1s in the Khingan range, 
etwecn Manchuri. ind Mon,olia On the 
northern frontier of India the pundits employcd 
by the Indian Survey hive becn busy and done 
much to extend our knowledge and determine 
more accurately the upper course of the Brahma 
ep An expedition his becn scnt by the 
dian Government acioss the Patkoi Hulls into 
pre Burmab, and demonstiated the «xstence 
of a feasible road inthitdiuection Lhisisonly 
a confirmation of out historic ud | nowledge fo 
1¢ was across this rang¢ that the Burincese hey t 
up their communicition with Assim when that 
province was subkct tothan rule In Burmah 
itself our topogi iphicul hnowledze 15 boing 
rapidly improved by our occupation of the 
country, and in the neighbourin, country of 
Siam » 3 M‘Carthy bis mide known the 
results of his six years work a supermtcndcnt 
of surveys to the Siamese Government The 
work of the cxplo1 ition of British New Guinea 
18 proceeding but slowly, though now it 2 
made a Crown eat mooie t aipid progress my 
be certainly expcctc Ihe Borneo Company :+ 
steadily cxamining and mapping the country 
under its rule, and Mr Daly ind Admiral Mayne 
have read papers tu thc Geographical Society 
ae aS the work done In the Solomon 
Islands, Woodford his added lugely to ou 
hnowledge of the cthnologzy ind z7o00lo,y of this 
interesting grou Greenland 15 agun besny, 
attacked,and M, Mangen has succe sstully cr »5sed 
its icy plateau fiom the cist cart to Dis o, 
in spite of almost unparilled difficulties In 
Labrador, Mr Holme his donc good work but 
perhaps the most interesting work in North 
America 1s the exploration of the mountain 
ranges of Alaska In South America the basin of 
the Rio Doce has been thoioughly cxamincd by 
Mr Steans, while the Goi min travclle: Dr von 
de Steinen 1s exploring the Xingu, one of the great 
southern tributaries of the Amazon, and the 
head waters of the Orinoco have 1cceived a good 
deal of attention Thc Hydrographical Depart 
ment of the Navy 1s pursuing its labours in 
various parts of the world, and the results 
obtained under the talented dircction of Captam 
Wharton, the Hydrographci, are most valuable 
Geok Tepé “Seeed 87 
Geological Survey This organisation was 
founded by Sur H. De la Beche, who com 
menced work single handed in the south west 
of England about 1830 Ihe Geological Survey 
was officially recognised as a branch of the 
Ordnance Survey in 1834 In 1845 1t was placed 
under the office of Woods and Forests, and in 
154 under the department of Science and Art. 
e entire geological survey of England on the 
one-inch mapa (scale 3. 63,000) has 
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just been completed; the smx-mmoh_ scale 
(1 10,560) has been used for coal fields and 
other important districts The drifts were 
formerly neglected , but of late these have been 
mappcd, and hence many sheets are issued in 
two editions—one showing the solid geology, 
while the other, or drift map, shows the super- 
ficial deposits lhe maps are illustrated by 
horizontal and AA aa emptied oa and by 
lanttory memos e geological survey o 
Bestland: sas commenced in 1854, and that of 
Treland in 1845 The survey of each country 1s 
placed under a diicctor, and the three surveys 
are unitcd under a director general Ihe suc- 
cessive directors general have been Sir H T, 
De la Beche (184, 55), Bar R Impey Murchison 
(185572), Sir A é Ramsay (1872 81), and 
Prof A Geikie(168:) lor further: information 
consult ‘ Ihe Noateonal Gcologial Surveys oft 
Turopc, by W Lopley (Iirubner & Co , 1885) 
Geology ihe sucnce whieh deals with the 
Structure ind Iistory ci the carth (Sec ed 86 
for concise outline of Gcology ) Ihe great 
event in geological circles during ’68 was the 
triennial meeting of tlic International Geological 
Congress held in London during the week com 
mencng Sept 17th Prof Prestwich delivered 
the presidential address which tiaccd the his 
tory of the C on,rress and suggcsted future work 
The discussions initiated by the Nomenclature 
Committee de ult clucfly with the Cambro-Silurian 
controversy lor the yeneral group Mi: Marr 
proposcd the term Barrandian in recognition 
of Barande s work in bohemia Lhe general 
fuchug wis in fivour of recognising three davi- 
sions, the Jowcst being called Cimbrian, the 
intermedtate series night be distinguished by 
Pref Japwoiths nimc Ordovician, from the 
miucnt tiibe of th Ordovicces in North Wales, 
but the opinion of nany was in fiwour of re 
tuning the Murchisoniinterm Lowe: Siluian , 
while the uppermost of the three groups would 
be culled Silurian, or ‘Upper Silurian if the 
middle ,roup were termed “Lower Silurian 
Jhe Map Committee piodiuccd the first sheet of 
the International Map of Europe on the scale of 
1 15%~0o printed at Berlin, and coloured in 
accordance with the convcntion of the Congress 
An import int disoussion arose on the nature and 
origin of the crystalline schists a subject on 
Which the most cminent Contincntal authorities 
haiccntributed pipers Ihe work of the Geo- 
logical Survey (j ) especially of Messrs Peach 
and Ilorne, in the Scottish Highlands, was sub 
mitted to the Geological Society, and formed 
the most important pipcr of the session 
Detailed mapping has confirmed the general 
conclusions of Piof Lapworth, and revealed 
the intense dynamic metamorphism which oc- 
curred in pre Cambrian times Prof Blakes 
work in Anglicsey has led him to recognise a 
great pioup of rocks older than the Cambrian, 
yct not Aichvan, which he terms the Monian 
system, in consequenc of its development in 
ona. <A deep beet for water at Streatham, 
descttbed by ™1 Whitaker, 1s of much 
intcicst as aflordinz the latest contribution to 
the discussion on the question whether coal 1s 
likely to be found under London The boring 
has 1eihed a depth of 1,238 ft No Lower 
Greensand was found beneath the Gault, but 
the borer passed directly into oolitic rocks, on 
the horizon of the Forest Marble, beneath which 
were mottled strata, either Priassic or Devonian. 
Consult Lyell, Geikie, Judd’s, and Prestwich’s 
Geology Besides the Geological Society (Bur- 
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lington House, W ), there exist The Geol ‘5 
Assomation, and the London Geological 
Class for the systematic study of the London 


district 
George, Henry, was b in Philadelphia, 
1839. After a chequered carecr in early life, 


he applied himself to the ‘“‘land question, 
and in 1871 published a pamphlet entitled 
‘‘Qur Land and Land Policy,” setting forth 
in vigorous language his particular views on 
this subject, and fe subsequently started a 
penny paper, 1n which the same matters were 
also treated, he himsclf wiiting the editorial 
articles After passing through some vicissi 
tudes in his journalistic caicer, he came to 
England in 81 He lutured in 82 1n Dublin 
on the land question, and becoming an object 
of suspicion on the part of the Irish Govern 
ment, he was arrested On hisrelcase he wiote 
aletter to the President of the Umited Stites, 
couched 1n vigorous terms, complaining of the 
treatment to which Amcrican citizcns wore 
subjected 1n this country, «tc In 1880 he had 
published a work 1n the United Statcs cntitled 
‘Progress and Poverty,” in which all the soci il 
problems affccting piopeity in land piincipally 
—together with others touching the soil 
condition of the labouring classcs—aie dealt 
with from Mr: G s point of vicw «One of the 
results alising from the publiation of this 
wolk was the formation of the Free Sol Society 
ot America, It was subsequently published in 
this country, indcontributcd to the foundation 
of the Land Reform Union in 1853; Hie became 
(86) a candidatc, as the icprcsentitive of the 
labour Party (see AMLRICAN Porriicar Par 
117s), for the Mayoralty of New York, in oppo 
sitionto M: Hewett,de mocrit, and Mr Roose 
velt, republican, and, although unsuccessful, 
polled 60,000 votes Lhoughapiomincnt leader 
of the Labour Party in America, Mr G has in 
curred thc opposition of a conside rable section, 
owing to his anti Socialist views Mt G 15 
also an active suppoitc of the Free Trade P 
in the United States In Nov 88 Mr Ga 
dressed some mecting> in London on the land 
question 

Georgetown. Capital of British Guana (7 7 ) 
On Demerara 1iver , pop 49,000 

Georgetown. Capita of Penang, onc of thc 
Straits Settlements (7 v ) 

German Clerical Party ‘See AUSTRIAN 
POLITICAL PARTIFS 

German Colonisation ! or det uled history 
seeed 87 In Afrea this has icccived aiude 
check by the resistance of the Arabs and others 
on the east coast to the assumption of authority 
over them by the German East African Company 
(gv), under agreement made with HH the 
Sultan of Zanzibar What steps the Germans 
intend to take for the restoration of their 
authority are not yet known, but at picsent it 
13 not safe for a German to venturc beyond the 
rotection of the guns of the German Squadron 

he cause of this resistance 1s stated by those 
best qualified to judge to have arisen from the 
overbearing manner 1n which the natives have 
been tieated by the newcomeis, but the 
Germans themselves say that it arises fiom 
the intrigues of the slave dealers, and have 
asked the British Government to join them in a 
blockade of the Zanzibar coast to prevent the 
exportation of slaves and the importation of 
guns and ammunition. The British Govern- 
ment has jomed 1n the blockade, but has caused 
it to be understood that they will take no part 
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in operations on shore It18s a matter of doubt 
whether the Government at Berlin will do 
more than assist in the blockade, for they have 
no troops available for distant eapeditions On 
the west coast of Afiica, though the Germans 
have not succeeded in winning the affections of 
their negro subjects, they, except in the south, 
have managed to piy their expenses, and to 
‘et the deficiency in Damaia and Namaqua- 
land their home government has voted a grat t 
of money Germ in Colonisation on both coasts 
of Africa 1s, howevcr, an entirely artificial pro 
cess, and it 15 more thin probbie that ere lon + 
the attempt to cairyit on will be abandoncd 
See Coronirs or Eurorran Powers, anl 
undet various he ids 
German Confederation, The See Grrmany 
German East African Company, By 1 
treaty concluded in 1686 bctween Germany, 
Grcat Britain, Kiance, and Zanzibar (772 ), this 
Compiny have acquied 11,hts over teriutory 
extending from Kilimanjaro (7 +) southward to 
the Rovumi river, including the basins of the 
Pangani, Wamo, Kinyani, Rufips, and Ruhuhu, 
the lands of Usambara, Nguru, Uscguha, Usa- 
gara, Uzaramo Ukhutu, Mahtnga, Manweta, 
and Makonde—an area computed at not less 
than 600,000 sq m_ Di aul Pcters states 
that there aic platcaun suitable for white colo 
nists Butin the lowlands the problem is how 
to find labour, the natives being inveterate 
idlers Consult Thomson s ind Stanicy s works, 
and the official [Verssbich 
German Political Parties, [he ccntic of 
olitical life im the German Empire 15 the 
ichstag o: Imperial Diet, in which, togcther 
with the Bundesrath or Federal Counoil, are 
vested the legislative functions of United 
Gumany IJhere are sharply defined limits, 
however, to the power of both The Reichs- 
tars decisions may be overridden by the 
Emperor, to whom 18 intiusted the supreme 
dircction of militury and political aftans The 
Imprror has the power of declaring war 1 
for puicly defensive pur poscs, of making peace, 
of contiacting trcatics, and appointing am 
bissadors and envoys, without the consent of 
either legislative body Jo declare war for 
other than defensive purposes, howevcr, the 
assent of the Bundesrath 15 1<quired The 
latter body, which icpicscnts the individual 
states of the Empue, as the Reichstag repre 
sents the German nation, conmsts of hity eight 
dclegatcs Of these, seventecn, including 
Prince ismirck (g 7 ), sit for Prussia, 91x for 
Bavaria, four cach for Wuitemberg and Saxony, 
three each for Baden and LIcsse, two cach for 
Mecklenbuig Schwerin and Brunswick, and one 
each for the rcmaming states, including the 
free towns of Hamburg, Labcck, and Bremen. 
Ot 1ts functions, 1t may be said that the Bundcs- 
rath 1s mainly 1 confirming body, although it 
has the payee of rejecting mcasures passed 
by the Reichstag It has also a_ limited 
oo oc power, which it occasionally cxcr- 
L1Ses embers of the Bundesrath have the 
right of appearing in the Reichstag, and of 
speaking on any qucstion in which the State 
they represent 15 directly interested Mem- 
bers of the one chamber, however, are nut 
eligible for election to the other, although they 
may sit in their respective provincial diets. 
The Reichstag 1s composed of 397 members. O; 
these 236 constitute the elected of Prussia, 
48 represent Bavaria, 23 Saxony, and the re- 
mainder the other states in due proportion, 
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from 1 to 17 The present Reichstag 
was elected on Feb a:st, '87, having been 
dissolved on the x4th January previous, owing 
to ita rejection, by 186 votes against 154, of a 
bill for increasing the peace effective of the 
army for seven years, It 1s split up into eight 
distinct ps, exclusive of the Independents 
or ‘* Wilde,”” who number seven in the present 
Parliament, and the one Dane who found a 
seat in Schleswig Holstcin The largest in 
dividual party 1s the Oentre, or Ultramontane, 
which obtains its chicf strength in the Rhine 
districts and South Germany It was returned 
at the 87 election 101 strong—since which 
time it has lost two seats—and 1s the most 
compact and obedient of al] the parties in 
the House The Centre aims at securing the 
complete repeal of the May Laws, which 1s the 
name given to the present mcasurcs regulating 
the relations between Church and State in 
Prussia Ihe chief measures are those passed 
on May i1th, 73, and May 4th, 74 t one 
time very stringent in their provisions, the 
May Laws have been morc than once modified 
of recent years, and notably by a bill passed in 
Apri) ’87_ Measures foi their complete repeal, 
however, though passed by the Reichstig, 
have been twice rejected by the Bundesrat 
Alternately cajoled and threatened by Prince 
Bismarck, the Centre Bry, which 18 adm 
rably led by Dr Windthorst, gives it to be 
clearly understood that its support of the 
Chancellor s own schemes must ie paid for 
by concessions As a consequence there 1s 
@ more or less constant barter goimg on 
between the party and the Imperial Chancellor 
Next in point of strength comes the National 
Liberal » which, us the result of the 
general election of 87, numbers 96 in the pre 
sent parliament against 51 1n the previous one, 
having thus regaincd the prominent position 
it occupied before it split in 79 on the ques 
tion of protection The leade: of the party 1s 
err von geen The next strongest party 
in the Diet is that of the German Conservatives, 
who number 75 1n the picsent parliament, 
against 77 at the close of the last Thcy const: 
tute the nucleus of the Ministerial party chief 
among their number bcing Count von Moltke, 
von Pu er, and Herr von Kleist 
Retsow Closely allicd to the German Conserva 
tives are the ‘‘Reichspartei,’ or Imperialists, who 
number 39, against 28 in the last parliament 
Their name sufficiently indicates their politics, 
and although differing from the German Con 
servatives on one or two minor points of 
detail, they also go to form thc Ministerial 
party Dr Delbruck and the Duke von Ratibor 
are among the chief members of the party 
During °’88 the National Liberals and the two 
Conservative parties, so far merged their prin 
ciples as to adopt the name of the ‘ Cartel” 
Next comes the “‘ Deutsche Freisinnige,’ 
or German Luberal , which 1s composed 
of the old Secessionists and Progressists (see 
ed 87). In the last Reichstag the German 
Liberals numbered 65, haying allen to that 
figure from 105 at the time of the fusion At 
the election in February 87 the party was 
even more unfortunate at the polls, and now 
counts only 36 votes 


Bugen Richter, and among its 

bera are Professor Virehow, . Hine], and 
» Bamberger, The German Liberals are 

in chromc opposition to Prince Bi 


ag are the groupe yet to be dealt 
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with. These are the Alsace- 

Poles, and the Social Democrats. The 
Lorraine party has the same number (15) 1h the 
present Reichstag as it had in the last, and 
nearly the same représentatives The Peles, 
who numbered 16 1n the late Reichstag, have 


13 in the present one Both are parties of 
rotest, and being for the most part Roman 
Eatholre, they invariably vote with the Centre 


party Their_ratson d etre, however, 18 oppo- 
sition to the Empire, and they would certainly 
forsake the Centre if the latter became a 
National party The Social Democrats, like the 
German Liberals, sustained a severe loss at the 
87 election 25 strony in the late parliament, 
they inow number only ro They have there- 
fore lost the powe: they exercised in the 
previous Diet, of introducing measures of their 
own, for which the signatures of 15 members 
are required The Social Democrats are the 
especial antipathy of Prince Bismarck, who has 
repeatedly tricd to crushthein It 1s owing to 
them that seveial of the chief towns of Germany, 
and among them Berlin, have for a long time 
past been placed under the minor state of 
siege lhe chief stronghold of the party 1s 
Berlin, where, at the last election, its candi- 
dates polled 90,107 votes, or Some 22,000 more 
than 1n 84, when they received 68,910 Their 
previous records in Berlin were 1867, 67, 71, 
2058, 74, 11,279, 77 31,522, 78, 56,147, and 8r, 
30 178—the falling off in the latter instance being 
alleged to be due to the porous application 
of the Anti Sooahst Law ‘Lhe total poll of the 
Socialists for all Germany was in Feb °87 774,128, 
against 549936 in 84 Of thc 7 members of 
the Volksparte: (see ed 87) 1n the last parlia- 
ment, not one was returned to the present 
House Of the 7 Independents in the present 
Diet, oneisan anti Semitc, a second an agrarian 
member, and a third a ee 

G The German I’mpire 1s a confede- 
ration of German states under the presidency 
of the Empcror William of Hohenzollern, kin 
of Prussia By the constitution of the 16t 
April, 1871, all the states of Germany are to 
form an eternal union , direction of political and 
military affairs vested in an elective emperor, 
who may declare war, but if not defensive, con- 
sent of kederal Council required The legisla- 
tive functions of the empire vested jointly in a 
kedcral Council (Bundesrath) of 58 members 
appointed by and ee the individual 
states, and ina Chamber of 397 members elected 
by ballot and universal su rage, 1epresenting 
the German nation The following state» are in- 
cluded in the confederation — [he kingdoms of 
Prussia, Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and Saxony; 
the imperial province of Alsace Lorraine, 
the grand duchies of Baden, Mecklenburg, 
Brunswick, Oldenburg, and fourteen smaller 
principalities Area (including Alsace Lor- 
raine), 211,196 sq m, Pats (85), 46,855,704 
The expenditure upon federal objyects—army, 


navy, diplomatic, postal and telegraphic ser- 
vices, etc (for 87 8 £37,260,871)—to appreved 
by the Reichstag, and provided for by the con- 


‘ributions of the members of the confederation 
n specified shares revenue and 
expenditure for "88-9, 446,084,457 (For arm 
and navy see ARMIES and NAVIES, ORRIGN } 
Funded debt (’87), 428,818,600, and unfun 
debt, 46,94 423; but onthe other hand there 1s 
asumo ‘¢ 

8 


35,3058 eee Cl Coe federal 
pu se impor ta » fet 000 § 
exports, £149,280,000. In '7o the North 
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German Confederation comprised allthe German 
states north of the Maine, under the headsh 
of Prussia, united in military alliance wit 
Bavaria, Wartemberg, and Baden (For his 
tery 1870-88 see previous editions )}—Political 
Great interest during 88 has naturally centred 
round the throne which, as a fact almost un 
paralleled in the history of nations, witnessed 
the death of two emperors and the accession of 
athird The aged Emperor Wilham who almost 
to the last manifested the wonderiul vigour so 
characteristic of the man, was seized with an 
alarming illness at the beginnin of March, 
which proved fatal on the gth 1s funeral 
which was conducted with great pomp and 
magnificence, was attended by ro at and dis 
tanguished representatives from all the courts 
of Europe, and Germany, with singular una 
nimity, manifested its deep sorrow 1t the death 
ofits Kaiser The Emperor Frederick, who suc 
ceeded his late fathe: had been for some time 
suffering from a seveic affection of the throat, 
and, after a period alternating betwecn recovery 
and relapse, undei went 1n operntion of tia 
cheotomy, which ws successtully performed 
(see FREDERICK WILLIAM) This accession 
(occurring on the zooth inniversiary of the 
coronation of his great predecessor I icderick 
Barbarossa) gave promise of Fk uropein pe ce 
and of important constitutional rcforms, his 
Sympathies being known to be in favour of 
pacific progress and libcity Hus proclamation 
as Frederick II], and his resceript to Prince 
Bismarok (¢7) ciuscd universal satisfaction 
in kuropean capitals Afte: pissing an addicss 
in reply to the Impeiial message, Parhamcnt 
was prorogued S indiciting the umversal 
esteem in which the new king wis held, the 
autograph lette: from the Pope expressin, his 
seep sorrow at the death of the Empcio: 
William may be noted In consequence of 
the delicate state of health of the ser, an 
Imperial rescript sipned by the Chancellor 
authorised the Crown Pmnce Wilham to par 
ticipate in the governmcnt —a_procecdin 
equivalent to a coregency (March 231d) A 
Royal Prussian Amnesty, which 1s alw1ys granted 
by kings of Prussia on their accession, to 
all suffering punishment foi certain offences 
—chiefly political—was published March 3rst 
The toast propesed by the Crown Prince, on 
the occasion of the banquet in honour of Piince 
Bismarcks seventy third birthday, created 
much comment, from its supposed opposition 
to the Emperors policy Immediately succeed 
ing this event occurred the ‘‘Chanocellor crisis, 
Prince Bismarck hiving employed his influence 
to frustrate the proposed alliance between the 
Princess Victoria the second daughter of the 
Empero1, and Prince Alexander of Battenberg 
Qe At one period the resignation of the 
ancelior seemed :mminent, and the ;em1 
official ree supposed to be inspircd by 
Prince Bismarck, manifested a hostile attitude, 
specially directed against the Empress Victoria, 
to whom an address of Joyalty and sympathy, 
signed by more than 10,0c00 women of Berlin, 
‘was presented An interview 1S stated to have 
taken place between Prince Bismarck and 
the Emperor and Fmpress (April), which 
culminated in the abandonment of the proposed 
betrothal A little later Queen Victoria visited 
Charlottenburg on account of the illness of the 
Emperor, and while there conferred with Prince 
Bismarck The unbappy quarrel between Sir 
Morell Mackenzie (g ie and Professor von 
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Bergmann respecting the accuracy of their 
relative diagnoses resultedin Prof Bergmann’s 
withdrawal from attendance on the Emperor, 
which culminated, afte: the fatal issue ofthe case, 
in bitter and hostile denunciations of the Eng- 
lish doctor in the German piess The Emperor 
Frederick succumbed at length, notwithstand- 
ing his long hei oic struggle against the disease, 
death ensuing June isth, to the universal regret 
of all classes inthe reilm_ As on the occasion 
of the funeral of his fathe: (z supra), the 
obsequies of the Emperor | redeiick, although 
performed with gieat simplicity, called forth 
the affectionate regret of the nation, all the 
foreign Powers expressing thcuir sympathy b 
the attendance of representatives of the vari- 
ous courts. The proclamation of the Emperor 
Wilham II occasioncd some uneasiness in 
France (gv) owing to the absence of any 
reference to that republic or to England, and 
tended to revive 1 feeling of disquiet which 
the speech of Prince Bismarok in | cbruary had 
aioused when spcaking on the gene! al political 
situation of Germany ‘ind its relation to France 
and other foreign powe's on the introduction 
of the New Miltary Organisation Bill Prior to 
this spcech the publication of the treaty of 
alhance bctwecn Austria and Germany, pub- 
lished in Berlin and Vienna (February 3rd), 
indicated the Chancellors determination to 
defend Geimin interests, while maintaining 
an attitude of perccful watchiulness Except 
for occasional hostile outbursts on the part of 
the press, morc o1 ess officially inspired, 
agunst Russia wnd Fiancee there were no 
serious disputes with any foreign powers, 
Prince Bismaick having declared 1n his famous 
speech (z supra) his indifference to the fate of 
ulgaria, provided the peace of Lurope was 
not miperillcd (sec BULGARIA) The iclations 
with Italy were of 1 cordial character, which 
the inte: view between Signor Crispi (g¢ v ) and 
Prince Bismarck (Aug ) assisted to strengthen 
Germany s alliwnce with Austiia was also firmly 
maintained, and 1 visit was pid by Oount 
Kalnoky (gq ) to Prince Bismaick at Fried- 
icherah (Scpt) he visits paid by the Lmperor 
Willam to many of the crowned heads of 
Luiope, and their reciprocal visits to Berlin, 
have tended geneially to promote a friendly 
undeistanding among the various Powers, 
uthough in the case of the Lm pe or svisitto the 
Vatican (October) the result has been the con- 
trary Germany 1n conjunction with England, 
has recently (Nov) agrecd to the blockade 
of the east coast of Africa, with a view to 
the more rigid prevention of the slave trade 
—Internal Politics Lhe puincipal ‘measures of 
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New Mulitary Organisation Bull, and the law 
substitutin cisquensial for triennial Parha- 
ments in Prussia, which occasioned some 
friction between the Crown Piince and the 
Cabinet (May) The result of the first elections 
to the new Quimquenmal Diet has been to 
strengthen the Government party The Im- 

enaf Parhament, on the dcath of the Emperor 

:ederick, met for a brief and informal session, 
The Diet was opened by the Emperor 
Wilham (June 27th), when he took the oath to 
observe the constitution of the monarchy, and 
in his declared aoa ge ~~ ene 
to curtail) ular rights, and made reference 
to nancial t matters and the inundations. The 
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Diet was again prorogued, after each Chamber 
had voted loyal addresses to the Emperor in 
answer to his speech from the throne In 
“ “_ the offiesal report on the late Emperor 
Fredencks iliness was published On the 
Emperor 3 return to Berlin in August, and 
later on in October, after his visit to Rome 
and the Vatican, he was received with much 
enthusiasm by the inhabitants of Berlin On 


the latter occasion the incident which took | canals and railways 


lace between the Emperor and the deputation 
rom the Berlin Civic Counoil wis a subject 
of much comment The appointment ot Herr 
Bennigsen (Icader of the National party) as 
Ober President of Hanover was rcegardcd as a 
indication of the new Empeio: s conciliatory 
domestic poly During the yea: Hamburg 
entered the Customs Union —General Severe 
storms and imundations marked the early year 
(March) = Lhe ovciflow of the Vistula and 
the bursting of the Nogat dyke caused the 
submersion of many villages and part of the 
town of Elbing Thousands fled for their lives, 
and gieat destruction of property ensued 
A fund for the relef of the suffercrs was 
raised, to which the King of Italy sent a dona 
tion of 40,000 fr Subscriptions were also 1a1sed 
in London by a special committce, presided 
over by the Lord Mayo: = Ihe Katscrin her 
self visited Posen to aid the suffeicrs Snow 
storms also of unusual seventy occurred 
(Feb and Maich) = lLlhe town of Huntcld 
(Oct 29th) was nearly dcstioyed by fire [he 
foundation stone of the new Suprcme Court 
at Par was laid by the I mperor — 
e 


Bocial most important social events of 
the year have been the vigits of gi 3 poten 
*1Incess 


tates to the capital, the marriage of 
Irene with Prince Henry of Prussia, second 
son of the Emperor }redcrich, the visit of 
the Prinoe of Wales to personally “acquire the 
Blacher Hussars, ot which he 14 the honorat 

colonel, the promotion of the Duke of Edinburgh 
to the honorary rank of general of intantry in 
the German army, the decoration of Sur Morell 
Mackenzie (7 v) with the cross, collar, and 
star of the Hohenzollein Orde: by the Fm 
peror Fredetick (April) , a similar prescntation 
of the star and cross of a Commiunde: of the 
same Order to Professor von Bergmann by the 
Emperor Wilham (July), the birth of a prince, 
fifth son of the Emperor Wilham, and the 
death of Prince Lous of Baden To these 
may be added the interesting discovery of Dr 
Gaderte at the Royal Library of a valuable 
manuscript and drawing ielating toa I ondon 
theatre, of the date of 1596, the Luther Festapiel 
performed in Berlin by the students (June), 
the retirement of Count von Moltke (¢7  ), who 
received, together with an autograph letter of 
thanks for past services, the appointment of 
President of the National Defence Commission , 
and the succession of General von Waldersee 
(qv.) to the vacant post Much excitement 
was caused in court and political circles by the 
publication in the Deuische Rundschau ofa por- 
tion of the chary stated to have becn compiled by 
the late Emperor Frederick (October), and led to 
the confiscation of the paper and the prosecu 
of Dr Geffoken, who, it was alleged, had 
aupphied the information The publication of 
Bir M. Mackenzie's book, ‘(The Fatal Illness of 
Frederick the Noble” in Germany aroused 
much hostility, and led to 1ts confiscation This 
restriction was removed later on (November) 
~Gommercial, Germany's action with rega: 
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to the Sugar Bounties Convention will be found 
under that heading An important meeting 
(May) of leading merchants and manufacturers 
ot Rheinland and Westphaha was held at 
Dasseldorf, and resolved to bring about steam- 
ship communication between Germany and 
india ihe International Oongress on 
navigation, which was held at Frankfort-on- 
the Main, discussed the questions of ship- 
Its next meeting will 
be held in go at Manchester For Ministry, 
etc, sce Dinitomatic  Consult_ ‘‘ Germany” 
(Story of the Nations Series) , Baring Gould's 
‘Germany, Past and Present’, The States- 
mans Year Book Lhe Almanach de Gotha, etc. 
Germ Theory of Disease The term applied 
to the theory which attributes certain morbid 
1ocesses to the presence of living organisms. 
Cee ed 86, also BaciLit, ed 88, aud ANTI- 
SEPTIC LRLATMINT, ed 87 
Gerome Jean Leon, French artist, was b. 
at Vesoul, Ilaute Saone, 24 Went to Paris in 
41, entered the studio of Paul Delaroche, and 
studied at the Lcole des Beaux Arts Ex- 
hibited for the first time in Paris at the 
Salo.. 47, and visited the East In ’63 
appointed Professor of Painting in the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts Obtained the Cross of the 
Legion of Honour in 55, and 1n 65 nominated 
membre de tinstiitut At the Exposition Uni- 
verselle of 67, where his) principal a be 
since 55 were exhibited, he obtained the 
srande medaille, and was nominated ‘ Officer 
dc la Leyiond Honneur = Some of his principal 
woths atc * Virgin, Infant Jesus, and St John,” 
“Interior of a Greek Household, ‘The Plague 
at Marscilles, Prayer (in the East), “ Slave 
Market of Curo, ‘‘ Promenade of the Harem,” 
et. He has also contributcd some historic 
subjects, remarkable for singularity of concep- 
tion and the striking effect of the execution 
Gibraltar Name a corruption of Jebel el 
Tarik, the Mount of Fark Anciently Calpe, 
one of the pillars of Heicules Is a1ocky pro- 
montory on the south of Spain, ¢onnected with 
Andalusia by a low isthmus, and 1s a British 
fortress and the “‘key of the Mediterianean. 
Area 25q m, pop 18 381, exclusive of gar- 
rison, §,000 O1 6,000 he rock riscs to 1,500 
feet, and 18 opreenaey foitified The town 
lics within the ays on the western side. 
Anchorage 1s bid he port 15 frce, but there 
is Inttle commeice For financial statistics see 
BrRitisH Emtirt, ctc (table) Ruled  — . 
Crown colony by a military Governor Here 
the Saracens landed in the beginning of the 
eighth century After much vicissitude 1t was 
captured by a British force under SirG Rooke 
In 1704, since when it has successfully sustained 
Various attacks and prolonged sicges on the 
par of krance and Spain Since the esta- 
lishment of the Overland Route, Gibraltar has 
acquircd a new value, as one of achain of posts 
connecting England with her Indian popses- 
sions For Governor, etc , see DIPLOMATIC. 
Giers, Nicholas Carlovitch de Russian 
statesman and Minister for Foreign Affairs 
to the Emperor Alexander III , b ‘20. In 48 
M de Griers was attached as a diplomatist 
to the staff of General Lurders when operat- 
ing with an army in Transylvania. As a 
reward for his intelligence and activity he 
obtained the Fourth Class of the Order of 
St. Stanislas In ’s50 he became First Secre- 
tary to the Russian’ Embassy at Constanti- 
nople. Appointed (’s3) Director of the Chancery 
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of the Commissary-Plenipotentiary in Moldavia 
and Wallachia He was in the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs during the Crimean war. In 
’s6 he was raised to the rank of a Councillor 
of State. After occupying various consular 
posts, he (63 69) represented Russia in Tehe- 
ran, Russian Minister at Berne (69 70), and at 
Stockholm In’75 the post of Adjunct to the 
Minister for Forcign Affairs and Director of the 
Asiatic Department was conferred upon him 
In the years 7678 M de Giers prcsided at the 
Foreign Officc—a position he has since con 
tinued to fill 

Gifford Lectures These lectuics are a 
porucmene and particular expression of the 
peta Pandas which thei founder, the late 
Lord ord, a Judge of the Court of Scssion, 
Edinburgh, from ‘70 to 81, when he retired 
trom the Bench, took 1n all questions affcc ting 
the social, moral intellectual, and religious 
life of the community = Lhe Iecturcs arc sub 
stantially endowcd from the interest of a con 
siderable sum of money bequeathed tui the 
purpose, and they 1re founded in connection 
with each of the four Scottish Universities—%t 
Andrews, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and } dinburgh 
Ihe appointment of the first Gifford lecturer 
took place in March ’88, when Mr Andrew Lang 
(qv) wis elected by the Scnators of the 

niversity of St Andrews with 1 view to the 
performance of his dutie S during the academic u 
session of 88 8) Ind subsequently, with the like 
intention, the Universities of Glasgow ind Edin 
burgh electc d Professor Max Muller and Dr James 
Hutchinson Stirling to thei: respective lecture 
ships on the Giftoid found ition Ihe conditions 
of the incumbency of thcsc lectureships are as 
large and unfcttcred ascan readily be imagined 
The lectures arc to be devotcd to the exposition 
of ‘‘ Natural Religion, 1n the widest sense of that 
term”, and the lecturers aie to be subjected 
to no test of any kind, and ‘‘may be of any 
denomination wh itever, o1 of no dcnominition 
atall The lecturers hold then appointments 
for two years, but they are cligible to be re 
appointed for other two periods of two yes 
each No peisons to be ulowed, however, to 
hold the lectureship longer than six years {he 
lecturers are expected to deliver a course of 
not fewer than about twenty five original lec 
tures, which are to be conveniently distributed 
over the academical session 

Gilbert, Sir John, R A, b 1817, 1s Piesident 
of the Royal Society of Painters in Water 
Colours, to which position he was clected in 
1871 He first exhibited in 1836, since which 
time he has constantly contributed to the 
Royal Academy and othe: exhibitions He 
has been well known for many yeas as an 
illustrator of books and pictoiial magazines 
Many of the best editions of the British 
classics have been enriched by his art, and 
he was for many years engaged in illustrating 
an edition of Shakespcare Kmighted 1871 
Elected AR A (1872), RA (1876) He isa 
Chevalher of the Legion of Honour, and a 
member of various home and foreign art 
societies 

Gilbert, William Schwenck, b ’36 Barrister 
of the Inner lemple _ Entered the literary 
world asa contributor of ‘‘Bab Ballads” to Fun, 
and several magazines Came into note asa play 
writer on production of his pieces ‘‘ Palace of 
Truth ” and ‘Pygmalion and Galatea” (’70-71). 
Mr. Gilbert has written the Jibrettos of a series 
of comic operas, which have been set to music 
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by Mr. (now Sir A) Sullivan. The hst com- 
rises ‘Trial by i “Sorcerer,” ‘Pina- 
ore,’ ‘‘Pirates o enzance,” ‘' Patience,” 
‘“‘lolanthe,’ ‘Princess Ida,” and the Japanese 
opera ‘'Mikado,” produced at the Savoy 

eatre, London, all of which have attained 


: orc spent, Gitte 
joint work of Mr Gilbert atid Sir A Sullivan 1s 
‘‘The Yeomen of the Guard,” produced at the 
Savoy Ihcatrc, Oct ‘88 

Gilchrist Educational Trust A fund left 
by the late Dr John Horthwick Gilchrist (1759- 
1841) to trustees, ‘‘for the benefit, advance- 
ment, and p1 opagation of education and lea: ning 
in every part of the world, as far as circum- 
stances will permit Ihe incomes applied to 
the support of scholai ships for young men and 
young women, awarded on the result of com- 
elitive eXaminations, in occasional grants to 

ducational Institutions under special circum- 
stances, and to the delivery of high class 
scientific lectures for the people, at 1 charge tor 
admission of 1d each per lecture See of the 
Tiust 4 Ihe Sanctuary, Westminster, S W 

Gipsies Scced 68 

Glacial Period bec ed 87, and consult 
Piofessor J Geikies “Gieat Ice Age (77), 
and tor 1 discussion of 1ts probable causes, Dr 
J Criolls ‘Climate ind Jime (75) 

Gladstone, The Rt Hon William Ewart, 
MP, PC, Statesinin ind man of letters, b 
.jth, 18 ) The son of a 


at Liverpuvol Dec 
Sir John Gladstone, 


Liverpool corn merch int 
MIP, sometime of Tcith and of Ann Robert 
son, daughter of Mi: Andicw Robertson, of 
Stornowry, and Piovost of Dingwall, the 
pre atest Liberal statesman of his time has ever 
ecn proud to boast of lis Scottish nationality 
and middle ¢1155 origin He was cducated at 
Iton, and Christ Church, Oxford, and at both 
places carly deve loped Eligh Church tendencies, 
and thosc Jory principlks hc apparently 
inherited from his father, uw school contributing 
bee to the J fon Miscellany, and subse 
quently taking in active part in the discussions 
of the Oxtord Umon Shortly after the passing 
of the first Reform Baill, in 1832, M1 Gladstone 
made his cntiy into publu hfe at Newark, 
where he was clected, as the Duke of New 
castle $s nominec, In the Lory intercst, dcfeating 
Sergeant Wilde, the ates candidate It was 
on May 17th, 1833, that he dclivercd his maiden 
spccch in the House of Commons, tn reply to 
Lord Howick, on the slavery qucstion, hen 
he expressed himsclt as opposcd to slavery, 
but not in favour of hasty and wholesale 
entranchisement On the dissolution of the 
Melbourne ministry, at the end of 1834, Sir 
Robcrt Peel called’ Mi Gladstone to his first 
ubhc appointment as Jumor Lord of 
reasury, which post he resigned in February 
of the following year for that of Under-Secre 
for the Colomes A month afte:wards (Marc 
1835), however, Lord John Russell introduced 
his motion with regard to the temporalities 
of the Imsh Church, which Mr Gladstone 
vigorously opposed, but the ministry were 
beaten and Lord Melbourne again came into 
power The death of Wilham IV, in June 
1837, caused another general election, when 
Mr Gladstone was once more returned for 


Newark In 1841, on the accession of Sir 
Robert Peel, after the defeat of Lord John 
Russell in the House of Commons, Mr. Glad- 
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stone accepted office as Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade and Master of the 


e 
took an active in the Oorn Law debates 
of 1841 2, and although opposed to Mr Villers 
the champion of the Repeal party, the revised 
tariff schemc was said to be chiefly Mr Glad 
stone’s work He became President of the 
Board of Trade in 1843, but at the commence 
ment of 1845 he resigned, owing to his 
opposition to the extension of the Maynooth 
Grant and the establishment of non sectarian 
colleges In 1846, it having been announced 
that an immediate revision of the Coin Laws 
was pending, Sir Robcrt Peeliesigned, paging 
that certain members of his government woul 
not go with him, but Lord John Russell 
declining to form a cabinet, Sir Robert returned 
to office with Mr Gladstone as Colonial 
Secretary, and member for Oxford Umiveraty 
On the death of Sir Robert Peel, in 1850, 
Mr Gladstone paid his mcmorable visit to 
Naples, which laid the foundation of his 
future friendship with Cavour and Garibaldi 
During this period he finally severed himsclt 
from the Louies, although holding aloof f1om 
the Liberals for a time, and in 1852 became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 1n Lord Abcr 
dcens administration, but fell with the 
collapse of that cabinet afte: the Crimean wai 
Subsequently he was appointed, by the Farl 
ot Derb ord High Commissioner to the 
Ionian Islands In 3859 he accepted the 
Chanocllorahip of the chequer in Loid 
Palmerston s Government  tilis budgets werc 
always looked forward to with absorbing 
interest , but no little sensation was caused by 
that of 1861, which announced the total repcal 
of the much debated paper duty On the 
dissolution of 1865, Mr Gladstone was i1cjected 
at Oxford, but was rcturned tor South 
» recelving great ovations at Man 
chester and Liverpool On the death of Lod 
Palmerston, in the autumn of that year, Larl 
Russell became Premier, his old foe, Mr 
Gladstone, being the leader of the lower house 
During the debates on the new Reform bill 
a “cave (see ADULLAMITES) was formed in 
the Commons, and the munistry fell in 1866, 
to be succeeded by the karl of Derbys 
overnment, with Mr Disraeli as leader in the 
ommons, who passed a Bill in 1867, by the 
operation known as ‘ dishing the Whigs 
It was in this year that Mi Gladstone madc his 
famous declaration in favour of disestablish 
ing the Insh Church — In February 1808 Mr 
Disrael: became Prime Minister, but parliament 
was dissolved in the following November, 
when Mr Gladstone, rejected in South West 
Lancashire, was elected fo: Greenwich In 
the pee een of 1869 he became Premier for 
the first time, and thence up to the dissolution 
of 1874 a number of important measures were 
laced on the statute book Ihe Insh Church 
ving been disestablishcd, and while Europe 
was distracted with the Franco Prussian war, 
the Liberal Government cariied the Fle 
smentary Education Act (gv), the Imsh Land 
Act, the Abolshment of Purchase in the 
Army (by Royal warant), the Act for abolish 
ing University Tests, and the Ballot Act, 
but they were beaten on the Insh Univer 
sity Education Bill in 1873, and Mr Disraeli 
returned to power in 1874 Mr Gladstone 
then decided to resign the leadership of 
the Liberal party, but in 3875 aroused much 
public indignation by calling attention to the 
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alleged horrors being perpetrated in Bulgana 
by the Turks In 1879 he made his first visit 
to Midlothian, and on the dissolution of 1880 
issued his great Liberal manifesto, which was 
followed by the second Midlothian campai 
and his return for that constituency For the 
second time Premier, with a Liberal majority 
in the House of Commons ot fifty over the 
Conservatives and Home Rulers combined, 
with M1: Disraeli as Lord Beaconsfield in 
the House of Lords, and Sir Stafford North- 
cote as his opponent in the Commons, Mr 
Gladstone again succeeded in carrying many 
importint Acts up to the dissolution of 
1885 Amongst these arc included the 
Employcrs liability Act, the second Insh 
Land Act, the Hares and Rabbits Act, a reform 
in the Land Laws, and chief of all, the third 
Reform Act and Redistribution Act (qv). 
Alter the dissolution of the autumn of 1885, Mr 
Gladstone again came forward for Midlothian, 
and was re electcd by an enolmous majority 
On the fall of the Salisbury administration, 
January 26th, 1886, Mr Gladstone was sum- 
moned by the Queen to a,ain take office He 
then hcid as Premier the office of First 
Lord of the lreasury and Keeper of the Privy 
Scal In consequcnecc of adivergence of views 
between somc of the Icading members of the 
Libcral party and Mi Gladstone with respect 
to his proposed Imsh pohoy several ot his old 
collergues, notably Lord ifartington and Sir 
H James, did not join his cabintt —Mr Cham 
berlain and Mr Ircvclyan, who 1Xc« pted ofhce, 
resigning March 27th 1 Gladstone gave 
notice (zgth) of his intention to introduce bills 
reluting to the government ind land of Ireland 
The torme: (scc [Llomt Kul L) was introduced 
In giecat spcech on April 8th andthe Sale and 
Purchase of Land (Ircland) Baill on Apiil 16th 
But in the meantime the revolt of a large 
section of the Libeial purty, who were known 
as Unionists, became pronounced, and on 
April 14th a gicat Unionist meeting was held 
at He: Majestys Theatre to protest against 
both the Home Rule and the Lind Puichase 
Bills, which, the P1emicr had announced, were 
indissolubly tied togcthe: Earl Cowpei pre 
sided, and amongst those who took 2 prominent 
put in the procecdings were the Marquis of 
salisbury, the Marquis of pe han Mr 
poreden MP, and M: Rylands, MP On 
ay 3rd Mi Gladstone issued (an the Edinburgh 
Daily Reviw) 1 lengthy address to his con 
stitucnts of Midlothian, the opposition to his 
Irish pt oposals meanwhile havin, been actively 
cainied on all over the United Kingdom On 
May 1oth the sccond reading of the Govei nment 
of lreland Bill was moved in the House of 
Commons, and a lengthy debate commenced 
On May 27th a meeting was cilled by Mr 
Gladstone at the Foreign Office, the invitation 
being 1ssued to” all membcis of the Liberal 
party who are desuous while ee full 
treedom on all the particulus of the Irish 
Government Bull, to vote in favour of the 
establishment of a legislative body in Dubhn 
for the murine iene of the affairs specifically 
and exclusively Irish |Morethan 2comembers 
attended On June 8th, about one oclogk in 
the morning, the vote ot the House was 
on the Home Rule Bill, when the Government 
were defeated by a majority of 30—there being 
311 ayes and 341 noes—a result which caused a 
scene of wild excitement Ata Cabinet Connca) 
on the same day the Government resolved to 
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resign, the announcement being made in Par- 
hamect on qane roth, the Sale and Purchase 
of Land (Ireland) Bull being on the same even 
ing withdrawn On June 14th Mr Gladstone 
issued his election addiess, and on June 17th 
left London for another Midlothian campaign, 
his piogress to the north being yet again 
marked with every sign ot enthusiasm After 
his return to Haw uden, the right hon gentle 
man procceded to Mancheste1, June 25th, 
and to Liverpool, June 28th, and addressed 
large gatherings 1n those cities In a supple 
ment of the London Gasitte of June 26th 
Parhament was dissolved by proclamation 
On July 2nd M: Gladstone was elccted for 
both Midlothian and Leith, and chose to sit for 
his old constituenty lhe result of the general 
election was to dcp1ive him of powei, and a8 a 
mark of sympathy a Gladstone Presentation 
Fund was opened in the United States, but 
was not generally taken up On July aid M1 
Gladstone published a Icttcr he hid addressed 
to Mr. John Bright 1n icply to the latte: s giext 
speech at Birmingham in favour of the Umon 
and to this Mr Bright made aicply on July 6th 
(For further evcnts of 86 and those of 87 
see ed 88) In spite of advancing Par 
the past twelvemonth, 88, a,ain found M: 
Gladstone hard at work Hereturned from his 
visit to Italy (see ed 88) on Feb 8th, and 
after being cordially received at Dover an 
address from Folkestone was 1cad at Shoin 
cliffe station, to which 1 reply was made on 
the way to London On Ieb 17th the right 
hon gentleman took put in the discussion on 
Mr Parnell’s amendment to the Address, in the 
House of Commons, and on the 22nd of the same 
month on M: Labouchere s amendment, while 
on the 24th he joined in the discussion on thie 
rules of procedure, and agun on March 6th 
Under date Leb 23:d Mi Gladstone wicte 
a letter to Lady Anne Blunt on bchalf of the 
candidature of hey husband (then in prison in 
Ireland) for the representation of Deptford 
Having been prescnted with an address in favoui 
of Home Rule by 250 clergymen of the Church 
of England, the vener ible statesman made 1 
characteristic reply by letter to the Dean of 
Winchester, unde: date Much 2nd Mr Glad 
stone took part on March gth inthe debitce on 
the introduction of Mr Goschens Conversion 
soheme (National Dcbt), on Much 23rd on the 
Perpetual Pensions question, wnd on the 27th 
With relerence to the Kill for :enewing the Irish 
Land Commission A mccting of the leaders 
of the party was hcld on the latter date to 
discuss the Local Government Bull and the ex 
remier presided On April oth he took part 
n the debate on the Budget resolutions, and 
on April irth was entertained along with Sir 
W Harcourt and SirG Ilrevelyan at a banquet 
at the National Iberal Club by Sir Walter 
Foster, M P Under date April oth Mr Glad 
stone received an address signed by a number 
of his constituents criticising and asking ex 
planations as to his Irish pe icy, to which he 
replied, and on the 16th he addressed a 
meeting of the Mar devas Women » Liberal 
Association Inthe House of Commons, April 
eard, the right hon gentleman, on the motion 
for the second ieading of the Customs and 
Inland Revenue Bill, moved an amendment 
with regard to the Death Duties, but was de- 
feated by 310 to 217 (he also spoke on the Bill on 
May 4th). An indignant speech was delivered 
by him in the House gn-April 24th, on the 
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na of the increase of sentences on appeal 
in lieland, and he spoke on the Customs and 
InJand Revenue Bill on the 26th On May end 
Mr Gladstone opened a new library bearmng his 
name at the National Liberal Club The Zimees 
on May 4th published an interesting letter of 
the right hon gentlemans addressed to a 
coirespondent on his “ pxst Foryism’ A great 
meeting of Nonconformist ministers was held at 
the Memorial Hall, kart ingdon Street (May oth), 
when an addiess approving of his efforts on 
behalf of Home Rule, and signed by 3,730 
ministers of various churches, wis presented 
and i1esponded to Under date iy 3th 
Colonel Jurnez, divisional magistrate for Clare 
and Kerry, wiote a Icttc: to the Tames criti- 
cising Mr Gladstone s remarks at the above- 
mentioned present ition, with reference to a 
recent disturbance at an Ennis meeting 
On May 22nd some 600 Liberals ot the Otley 
division visited Hawarden, when Mr G de 
livered them ashoit speech A protest against 
a document signed by 1,200 members of the 
Society of Friends in favour of the ex premiers 
lhish policy appeared in the Tunes of May 24th, 
with the signatures of several well known 
Iriends affixed Some 7oo Libcrals trom the 
neighbourhood of Rochdale paid a visit to 
Hawarden on the 26th, and listened to a speech 
touching the lhoensing olauses of the Local 
Government Bull, and they were followed by 
visitors from Blackpool on the 30th Mi G on 
June 13th pu riahee aletter inthe Jes in reply 
to onc by Lord Hartington, chiefly in reference to 
Home Rulc, and spoke on clause 3 of the Local 
Government Billin the House on June sth Mr 
G spoke in suppoit of Mr John Morley’s vote of 
censure on the Governmcnt for thei conduct 
of Inish affaus on June 26th On the tollowing 
in fivour of the Channel Tunnel (72 ), he also 
spohe in the Commons on the sime day in 
fivour of the Bill and on the 30th addressed a 
rarden party held at Branch Hill, Hampstead 

cath Mr G )>:ncd in the discussion on the 
business of the House, raised on a motion tor 
Government precedence on July roth At the resi- 
deuce of Sir W lawson, M P, on July 18tha 
dinner ws stiven to the members for Noithum- 
berlind anc Cumberland, at which the ex- 
premier was the principal speaker Mr Gs 
next impoitant spcech in the House was on 
July 231d, when hc followed M: Parnell in the 
debite on the second reiding of the Mc mbers 
of Parliame nt (Chargesand Alle zations) Bull, and 
again on the 31st On July 25th an interesting 
prescntation took place at Spencer House in 
celebration of Mi and Mis G sgolden wedding. 
A number of Liberals from Burslem and other 
pottery towns visited Hawarden on Aug aoth, 
and were addiessed by Mr G to whom they 
presented a handsome vase, locally known as 
‘(The Gladstone Vase’’, the speech led to a 
correspondence in the Zunes with reference 
to ithe treatment of prisoners under 
the Coeicion Act, and that pursued in 
Naples under ‘Bomba’ On the a3rd he 
attended the Hawarden Tlower Show, and 
delivered an interesting addiess on horticul- 
ture In the Septcmber number of the Msse- 
teenth Century Mr G_ published an article 
which appeared as a kind of reply to Mr. 
Wemyss Reids account of the “ Kilmainham 
Treaty, ’1n his life of the late Rt Hon. W. E. 
Forster (gv) curious correspondence 
arose on the occasion of Mr. G's visit to the 
Natonal E:steddfod at Wrexham, Sept. and. It 
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was announced that he would deliver a political 
address in the town on the same day, and the 
Eisteddfod committee drew attention to the 
fact that their annual gathering was not of a 
political character Mr G in reply pointed 
out that the meeting he was asked to addres: 
was organised by the local Liberal Association, 
and an understanding was come to on the basis 
that the two gatherings were distinctive in 
character Inthe 7imes of Sept 21st Lord Sel 
borne published an important letter criticising 
Mr G’s above mentioned piper on ‘Mr Forster 
and Ireland,’ and inclosing copics of letters 
written at his request by the lollowing mem 
beis of Mr G scabinct in 8 Mr pug t, Mi 
Chamberlain, Iord Hartington, J ord North 
brook, Lord Carlingford, and Lord Monk 
Bretton (Mr Dodson) On the sime day the 
Same papcr published an account of a recent 
interview at Hawuden between Mr G anda 
representative of the Nizam of Hyde1abad, the 
conversation naturally turning upon Indian 
affairs, Ihe ex premier at once telegraphed an 
acknowledgment of Lord Selborne 5 letter and 
inclosures On Nov sth, Mr G Jeft Hawardcon 
on a visit to the Midlands = He was the guest of 
Sir Foster, MP, in the neighboui hood 
of Birmingham, and besides addressing several 
deputations, delivered a great specch in Bingley 
on the evening of Nov 7th, the structure 
being packed and many paying high prices for 
reserved seats There was no cnuncuiation of 
new policy, but the position of the party on the 
Irish question wis emphatically enforced On 
the following day he Ic{t for Wombourne Wode 
house, the scat of the Hon P Stanhope, MI, 
and on the roth left by way of Wolvethiumpton 
for Oxiord On Nov 1soth Mr G movcd an 
amendment to a new Land Purchase (Ireland) 
Bull introduced by the Government, his proposal 
being that it was moie orpedient In view of 
1é€cent evictions, to extend the provisions of the 
Land Act of 87 so as to empower the Land 
Courts to 1educe o: cancel ariears, as in the 
case of the Scotch Crofters Act Ihc amend 
ment was iejected by a majority of 84 on the 
following night In Committce of Supply on 
Dec 4rd, whilst the vote for the Chict Secre 
tary (Ireland) office was under discussion 
Mr Gladstone warmly attacked that official 
(Mr A_ J Balfour), and complained of his 
style of language and invective In the coursc 
of the debate 1aised by Lord R Churchill on 
the sending out of British tioops to Suakin, Mr 
G also spoke (Dec 4th) During this busy pub 
he hfe of over fifty years (his political Jubilee 
was celebrated in Decembe: 82), Mr Gladstone 
has made many valuable contributions to the 
literature of the country In 39 M: Gladstone 
married Miss Catherine Glynne, daughtcr of 
Sir Stephen R Glynne, of Hawarden Castle, 
Flintshire Oonsulé Barnett Smiths “Life of 
Gladstone,” etc 
Glaisher, James, F RS, the well known 
acronaut, was b 1803, and when a youth was 
employed in a@ subordinate capacity at the 
observatory at Madingley, near Camb idge, 
and has since acquired considerable fame as 
a meteorologist In recognition of his expel! 
ments above the clouds 1n his balloon voyages 
he was chosen a FRS (1849) In 63 he 
made, in company with Mr Coxwell, the 
famous ascent (nearly seven miles) to the 
highest altitude eve: reached Appointed (1865) 
to succeed Admiral Fitzroy in the contro] of 
the Meteorological Department of the Board of 
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Trade His name is appended to a work en- 
titled ‘Travels inthe Air a Popular Account 
of Balloon Voyages and Adventu: e, with Recent 
Attempts to acomelan the Navigation of the 
Air’ (1870) Mr Glaisher 18 president of the 
Royal Aeronautical Society and ot the Photo. 
graphic Society Onthe death of Mr Simmons, 
through an accident to his balloon in August 
last, Mr Glaisher wrote a forcible letter to the 
Tues, depiecating balloon ascents for other 
than scientific or military pu: poses 

Glasgow Central Railway On July 32st,’ 
a bull for the construction of this railway passed 
t Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
coming down from the Lords Committec after 
an Investigation of three weeks duration The 
niin object 1s to connect the east and west ends 
of Glaszow, 1t a cost of 41,250,00c ~The line will 
begin with a junction with the Dalmarnock 
branch of the Calcdonian linc, going to the east 
of the city, proceed under giound along the line 
of two of the main Streets, Aigyle Street and 
Frongate and then continue on to the village 
of Matyhill Although thc scheme 1s In the 
hinds of independent Ppromotcrs, it will be of 
ere it advantape to the Caledon m, Which will 
thus comc into direct communication with the 
Manukshire pits 

Glasgow International Exhibition, ’s8 
This was opened by the Prince and Princess of 
Wales on May 8th © Lhe Fxhibition was one ot 
the finest of the hind held in Great Britain, and 
containcd a thoroughly representative display ot 
the products of Clyde in ustry Shipbuilding, 
NUInc engineering, mill michinery, mechanical 
-ppliances foi the work of 1:0n and coal, the 
Production of mincral oil, the manufacture of 
thread, gliss ind pottciy, cupct weaving, 
lycing ind punting, and all the industries that 
lave their centre in Glasgow, were illustrated 
‘N 1 complete and instructive manner lhe 
I xhibition was held in extensive j10unds bean- 
tifully laid out and intersected with a 1unning 
Sticain, it was immensely popular in the north, 
and 1tti acted liar ge numbers of southern visitors 
Other countries than our own were represented 
The Indian Courts were la: ge and well arranged 
Canada made the best show of any of the British 
Colonies, and Ceylon was well” represented 
Various | uropean countries sent exhibits The 
picture and soulpture gallenes were filled with 
eacclicnt work One section of the I xhibition 
ws devoted to women’s industries, and there 
all hinds of female handwork were arranged, 
and practicil Wlustrations iven by native 
women of Venetian lace ma ing and strayw- 
plaiting, and also of glove making IJhe most 
striking featuie of the exhibition was the mag- 
nificent display of machinery showing the com- 
bination ot mechanical Industry for which 
Glasgow 1s famous Ihe Exhibition Was visited 
by Her a sty the Queen on Aug a2nd, a visit 
that called forth a remarkable exhibition of 
loyalty by the inhabitants of the commercial 
capital of the north 

Glasgow University Founded 1493, received 
a@ new charter 1577 he number of students 
in all the faculties was last session 2,188, of 
whom the half were students in Arts Lord 
Rector, The Eail of Lytton  Prinezpal, John 
Caird, DD (appointed 73) Parhamentary re- 
resentative, J. A Campbell, LL D 

A (hood black silk bordered inside wi red 
ble suk, colour of bell heather), MA, (A 
lack silk lined with red purple silk), B.8e, 
(A. black silk lined with gold-coloured silk 
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colour of whin blossom), D 8 (A black velvet 
hned with gold coloured silk), BL (A black 
silk, bordered inside with Venetian red silk 
colour of clove carnations), LLB (hk black 
silk lined with Venetian 1:ed silk), LLD (/ 
black velvet lined with Venetian 1ed silk) 
MB andCM (/ black cloth lined with scarlet 
sik), MD (A blick silk ined with scarlet 
sik), BD (4 black silk bordered with black 
velvet, lined with ted puiple silk), DD (& 
black velvet lined with black silk, or, 1f the 
graduate be Mister of Arts with red purple 
sik Ameng the distinguished alumni are Adim 
smith Archbishop Fait, Prin ipal Shaup Rev 
R S Candlish and Sir Wm I[hompson 

Glebe Lands Act Sec Srssion '88, sect 17 

Glee A vocal musical composition for solo 
Voices (one toa pirt), or inthe case of Some of 
Bishops gices, for solo voices and chorus 
The best writers ac Webbe, Cooke, Dinby, 
Horsley Stcvcens, Stafford Smith, Mornington, 
Bishop Spofforth,Goss See ed 88 

“Globe, The” Hstablished 18 3, and sub 
sequently incorporated She Jrazella Itwas 
started by the old Whig party and always wis 
recognised 191n 1uthority on politi al matters 
its conti:butors including, some who held high 
office in the Staite It retained its Whiggism 
until 1866 when a new proptietary, tecognis 
ing the changed timcs mide it an outspoken 
though independent Conseivative organ, re 
ducing 1ts price from four pence to twopence, 
and eventually to onc penny It 1s now 4 
recognised evening journal of the Constitu 
tional party, ind enjoys 1 very large and in 
fluentitl cuculation Editor Captain G C 
H Armstrong 3 (Offices 367, Strand WC 

Gloucester and Bristol (united 1856), Right 
Rev.C J Ellicott, 1) D Bishcp of wisb 1819 
Educated at St Johns Coll , Cambridge where 
he graduated with distinction (1341), Fellow 
of St Johns (1844) IWkector of Pilton (1845) 
resigned his benefice to prosecute his critical 
studies at Cambridye (1854) Professer of 
New Tcstament I’xevcsis it King's Coll Iond 
(1858), Dean of Fxctcr (18€1), appointed 
Bishop of Gloucester (18¢3) by Lord Palmeis 
ton Chairman of the Compiny of Revisers 
of the New Testament on the diath of the 
Jate Bishop of Winchester Bishop Fllicott 
holds high rink is 1 commentitor and has 
published commentarics on the Galatians and 
other Pauline Lpistles Hulscan Lecturc (1860) | 
“ Historica] Iectures on the I fe of our 
Lord , edited Cissells ‘ Popular Comment 
ary on the Bible, and is the autho: of several 
other works 

Goa. A porttown and territory betwecn 
the boundaries of Madras and Homb ty, India_| 
Once the seat of great trade, now decriyed and 
ruinous’ Belongs to Portugal Sec CoLonircs 
OF EUROLEAN PowrRs 

Goblet, René Marie, b Scpt 26th, 1828, at 
Aire, in the Pas dc Calais M Goblet 15 a law 
yer, and has been bafonmic: of the Order of 
Advocates, and Procureur General, or Public | 
Prosecutor, at Amiens He belongs to the 
party of Progressist Republicans Inthe latter 

ays of the Empire, he assisted in founding 
the democratic Progres de la Somme In 1871 
he was elected to the National Assembly, 
where he sat with the Left He voted for 
M Thiers in the crisis of May 24th, 1873, and 
opposed the motion of Nov 17th of the same 
year, converting the Presidency into a septen 
nate. He was elected to the Chamber of 
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Deputies for Amiens in Oct, ’77, re elected 
(1881 2), and became Minister of the Intenor 
in the aan of M de Freycinet On the 
formation of the Brisson cabinet (1885), M 
Goblet became Minister of Public Instruction 
and Fine Arts He also held the portfolio of 
the Interior in the succeeding ministry of M 
de Freycinet On the detcat of the latter, in 
Dec 1886, he became President of the Council 
He 15 a ,ood speaker and a sound politician 
He was asked by M Carnot to form a Ministry 
immediitely after the Presidential election, but 
did not succced, but accepted the post of Foreign 
Minister 1n M Floquet s administration 
G conducted a correspondence with Signor 
se in August 88 on thc Massowah question 
Sec Francr and [rary 
Gold and Money ‘Sec Money MarnFr 
Gold Fields and Production Goldis found 
Inevcry quarter of the globe in 1eefs or veins 
among quartz, from which it 1s separated by 
quallying, crushing, washing and treatment 
with mercury, in alluvial deposits, from which 
It 15 extracted by washing in dust, grains, 
lamine o1 nuggets Alluvial depomts are of 
several kinds—niunely, (1) beds of 1unning 
livets, involving the employment of diedging 
appit itus, (2) eipectaial or not decp deposits, 
capable of being worked by diggcrs single 
handed, (3)deep Wluvialbeds often underlyin 
hird rock neccssit ting thorough mining, (4) 
deposits of grivcl, schist, and disintegrated 
1och, often on hill sides, now generally washed 
radu ally down by me ins of hydraulic engines 
ining in quartz entails the employees of 
lirge cipitul, machineary etc he present 
annual produotion ct gold throughout the world 1s 
estinated 1s follows — 


—— 














Production | P1oduction| Total pro 
Epoch mn in duction in 
Australia | America | the World 
L L 

51 55 49,711,711 | 60,950,412 | 135,144,641 
56 60 58,52¢,527 | §2,%92,560 | 137,199,753 
61 65 53,574,499 | 45,769,628 | 124,726,881 
66 70 49 374 613 | 50 148,751 | 130,243,819 
1 75 41,517 872 | 40 252,066 | 115 967,933 
76 80 2) 882 889 | 39 955,992 | 107,924,351 
81 85 29,384 790 | 31,528,925 | 97,971,059 
"86 5 343.346 | 7,251 405 | 19,564,007 
87 53430346 | 757471934 | 20,080,536 


lor topogiaphy of the vaiious gold distiicts 
of the world, sec cd 88 

Gold Coast Colony A Buitish Crown colony 
on the Guinea Coast, West Africa, consisting 
of towns, torts and stations, with the country 
around, formerly styled the Protcctorate , whole 
arca 18,7845q m , pop 651,000 Capital, Oape 
oast Castle, other ports, Acci1a, Axim, Dixcove, 
Secondcee, Llmina, Annamaboe, Winnebah, 
In them the few whites 
reside Chief rivers, the Prah and Volta, 
korcsts separate from Ashanti, behind which 
rise Kong Mountains [he shores are flat 
and sandy, without harbours Inland is much 
grass and forest land Products are chiefly 
palm o11, gold, ivory, copal, monkey skins, 
caoutchouc, camwood, Guinea grains, palm 
kernels, etc Administration in the hands of 
a Governor and Councils For financal oats. 
tios see BRITISH EMPIRE, etc (table). iret 
settled 1664 Danish forts purchased 1850, 
Dutch in 1372, Three serious wars with 
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Ashantis in 1824-7, 1863, 1873. 


overnment The soil 18 exceedingly fertile, 
ut the climate 18 very sickly, even for the 
natives Consult Keith Johnston’s “Afinca,” 
“Her Majesty s Colonies,” The Torch,etc For 
Executive Counci! see DrPpLoMATIC 
This ancient Scottish game of club 
and ball was at various periods in the carly 
days of its history probrbiecd by Jaw, but it 
still flourishcs 1n the North, and in recent 
ears a number of clubs have been established 
n the South of England Atthe West Lancashire 
oompefation in ’88, at Ply spoo) the Silver Chal- 
lenge Oup was won by Hutchings, with a 
score of 83, and onthe same links, Aug 2gth, for 
the Job Oup, W Towler was credited with 
the remarkable scratch score of 80, the winnc1, 
however, being Mr J Shepherd The Oxford v 
Cambri contest resulted in favour of the 
Light Blues by 20 holes tor2 At St Andrew's 
Olub fion, Mure Ferguson won the King 
Wilham Medal at 8s strokcs, ind C Cham- 
bers the Club Medal at 86 In October, at St 
Andrews Gieen, Hugh Kirkcildy complcted 
the round with the extraordinary score of 74— 
going out in 33 (a record), and oe with 
t The Golf championship 1s held by J Burns 
(Warwick) who, at the St Andrews Links, on 
t 6th, was successful against sr opponcnts, 
with a score of 171, among those beaten being 
Wilhe Park, the previous champion 
Gon. Capital of Abyssinia (¢ v ) 
Goodall, Frederick, R A ,b 1822 Exhibited 
his first picture in the Royal Academy at the 
early age ot seventeen Subsequent visits to 
Normandy, Brittany, and I1eland supplied him 
with maternal for a long senes of popular 
pictures, which secured him the encourage 
ment of distinguished art pations of the day 
One of his carly pictures, “The Return from 
Obristening,” gaincd a prize of £50 from the 
British Institution His subsequent pioduc 
tions, which were latgely drawn fiom old 
Enghsh hfe, increased tis fame His later 
pictures, dealing with Fastein subjects, are 
the outcome of a visit to Feypt in 1858 59 
Elected RA 1863 Among the best of Mr 
Goodall’s pictures on religious subjects 18 his 
recent picture, ‘*For of such 1s the Kingdom of 
Heaven,” and '"M and Mercy " Hc cxhibited 
his portrait of Sir Moses Montefiore at Messis 
Graves’ Gallery, in Aug °'88 
Good Templars, The Independent Order 
of, 1s a temperance fraternity which originated 
in New York in 1851 In 1868 it was extended 
to England by Jo Mahns, who, by 1870, 
had instituted the Grand Lodge of England, 
from which the Order has spread round the 
world. It administers a pledge of lifelon 
abstinence from intoxicating beverages, an 
advocates the legal suppression of their com 
mon sale It seeks to protect the abstinent 
and reclaim the inebrate. It admits both 
sexes to equal privileges and office Only 
a small fee of sixpence or one shilling per 
quarter 18 exacted, as it 18 non beneficiary in 
basis; but an auxtlary provident fund 1s 
allowable. It enrols by a brief service, of a 
somewhat religious character, including scrip 
ture reading, counsel, singing, and piayer, 
end all meetings are opened and closed with 
prayer and se. It consists of (1) local 


subordinate” } mooring weekly; (2) 
county “ district” 8, meeting qoumedy, 
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(3) national ‘‘ grand ” lodges, meeting annuall 
and an inéeraatiorial ‘Right Worthy Grand 
Lodge.” In’76, when the Right Worthy Grand 


Lodge met 1n Kentucky, a disruption occurred 
on * 


the Negro question”; and there have 

since becn two Orders—one mainly American, 
and the other mainly Bntish In '86 the 
Americin Jeaders invited the British toa Re- 
union Confeicnce, which was accordingly held 
at Boston, Massachusetts, Sept ’86 A basis 
for reunion, declaring legal any exclusion on 
account of colour or race, vas unanimously 
drafted and sent to all jurisdictions, and was 
indorsed by each As then agreed, both inter- 
nitionil couits met separately at Saratoga, 
Ncw York, May 87, completed unfinished busi- 
ness, ratified the bisis of reunion, and then 
amalgamated Thc officers installed at Saratoga 
reside in the United States, Canada, England, 
Scotland, Norway India and Cape Colony 
The Hon John B Finch, of Illinois, was elected 
chief, but by his subsequent sudden death the 
post devolves upon Mr Ed W Turnbull, of 
Glasgow, the sccond post bcing taken by Dr. 
Oronhyitckhai, of Canada a Mohawk Indian, 
who edits the Right Worthy Grand Lodge 
monthly organ Lhe Order publishes about 
forty newspipe:s and moigazines in various 
languages Ihc Right Worthy Grand Lodge has 
met in the United States, Canada, Cngland 
Ireland, Scotland, Wales and Sweden, an 
next mects at Chicago, US A,i1n May'89 The 
united Right Worthy Grand Lodge his a mem- 
bership of over 600 o00, 1n about 13,000 bianches, 
governed by roodificrent Grand Lodges There 
are in the Umted Kingdom nearly 200,000 adult 
and junior members, of whom 60 ooo adults and 
40 ooo Juniols are under the Giand Lodge of Eng- 
land, whose permanent offices are in Edmund 
Sticet, Birmingham ‘This Grand Lodge has 
over 1,500 lodges, of which 7oare 1n the army and 
navy The Grand Lodge meeting in the Assem- 
bly Hall, Sundeilind Easte: 88, was attended 
by 1,000 repicscntatives and officers, and roo 
temperance sermons were preached on that 
Easter Sunday in Sunderland and the neigh- 
bourhood Although ordinary lodge meetings 
are confined to members, yet thousands of 
public mectings are held annually, while the 
iules, etc , of the Order arc quite public Most 
lodges publish programmes, showing that by 
addresses, debates, cssays, music, recitals, and 
patties the members mutually improve and 
entertain each other—their greatest festival 
being an intermittent Crystal Palace féte, when 
some 40000 Ot 50000 persons attend There 
is also attached a Juvemle Order, a a ab- 
stinence from strong drink, tobacco, gamblin 
and profamty, and which has 70,000 Britis 
meme . 1,000 erences The ae ca 
ounded a Temperance Orphanage at Sunbury, a 
a cost of about £10,000 The Grand Lodge of 
Scotland has 630 adult and 260 junior branches ; 
its office 18 72, Great Clyde Street, Glasgow, 
and 1ts monthly 1s The Good Templar. 
Ireland and Wales have about soo adult and 
junior branches, and publish English and 
Welsh organs The organ in England 1s The 
Good Templar’s Watchword, id weekly; and 
several local monthles are issued, besides much 
literary matter from the Grand Lodge pnnting- 
preases. 

Goodwood Race Meeting See Turr. 

“Good Words” (6d monthly, illustrated). 
Founded January '60. Provides good eT 
hterature, including stories, biographies, trave 
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science, practical and religious papers, by 
the best wmters of the day he on of its 
first editor, Dr. Norman Macleod, was to provide 
@ periodical that should “embrace as great a 
variety of articles as those which give deserved 
popu atty to publications pioleenealy secular, 
ut having its spirit and aim distinctively 
Christian” It 15 conducted on exactly the 
same lines by the present editor (Dr Donald 
Macleod), and G W numbers among its con 
tributors almost all the leading writers and 
artists of the period Many good books have 
been collected and reprinted from G IT” 

Gordon’s Letters to his Sister (Mac#il 
fan) This volume of lettcts, eminently charac 
teristic of General Gordon, attracted a good 
dea) of attention, both on account of their 
intrinsic meiits and as being—so far as his 
family are concerned—probibly the Ist contr 
bution to the literatute which has gathered 
round his singular peisonality Jn connection 
with this book there wis published 2 1emark 
able letter which the Queen had iddtessed to 
Miss Goidon In this document her Majesty 
alluded to the ‘stain on England caused by 
his not having been rescued, and alluded to 
promises alleged to hae becn made fo. his 
deliverance as not having been kept 

Gorsedd ‘See ListrFopFop 

Goschen, Rt Hon George Joachim MP, 

C,wash inIondon1831 Fducatedat Rugby, 
under Ih Tait, and at Oriel Coll , Oxford, but 
left without taking a degree, 1n consequence of 
his being unable to conform to the relpious 
test then in force He wis returned without 
opposition as 2 I iberal for the City of London 
at a bye election 1n 1863, and at the general 
election 1n 186, was reclected at the head of 
the poll In the sime yerr he was appointed 
Vice President of the Boird of Trade, and 
(1866) Chancellor of the Duchy of I 1ncaster 
His tenure of thot office, howevc1, was only of 
buief duration, as Jord J} Russells ministry 
retired in June of the sime yeu On Mr 
Gladstone s accession to powe!, 1n 1868, Mr 
Goschen became President of the Poo. Law 
Board, and subsequently succecded Mr 
Childers as First Loid of the Admitalty He 
was again returned for London tn 1874, but 
only as the minority member, ind 1n 1880 did 
not seek the suffrages of his old constituents, 
but accepted an invitation to stand for Ripon, 
which he represented until the gener clection 
of 1885, when he wis 1eturned for one of the 
divisions of Fdinburgh On the elevation of 
Sir Henry Brand to the peerage, Mr Goschen 
was offered the speakership of the House of 
Commons, but declined the honour on account of 
his defective eyesight Mr Goschen on several 
occasions has been unable fiom conscientious 
motives to move with his party, and broke 
from them on the question of the extension of 
the county franchise He was dispatched by 
Lord Beaconsfield on a special mussion to 
Egypt with reference to the financial diffi- 
culties of that country He 1s the author 
of several financial and political pamphlets, 
and of the well known work on ‘' The Theory 
of Foreign Exchanges.” When Mr Gladstone 
Jaunched his Home Rule bill, in 1886, Mr 

oschen was among the first to enrol himself 
an the opposition, and added much to his re- 
putation as an argumentative orator by the 
successive onslaughts he made upon the 
measure and its supporters. He delivered in 
Edinburgh and elsewhere by far the most 
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eloquent and vehement philippics against the 
Home Rule proposals of the Government 

was speedily recognised as, next to Lord Hat 
tington, the most authoritative and influential 
of the Liberal Umomats. His eloquence, how- 
ever, failed to secure him his seat in paseren 
at the July election, when he was beaten by 
a large majonty by D1 Wallace Since that 
defeat Mr Goschen hs been constantly before 
the public in connection with the anti Home- 
Rule movement On the resignation of Lord 
R Churchill n December 1886, and when Lord 
Salisbury hid failed to induce Lord Hartington 
to join his Government, M: Goschen was pre- 
vailed upon to accept the Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer, though he declined the leadership of 
the House He accepted the post with the full 
sinction of Io:d Hartington Mr Goschen 
holds his position in the Government as a 
Liberal Unionist He was a candidate for the 
Fxchange Division of Liverpool, but was de- 
ferted by M: Neville, Gladstonian Liberal, by 
sevcn votes (Jan 26th, 87) A vacancy having 
been causcd by the retirement of Lo:d Algernon 
Percy from the St Gcorges Hanover Square 
Division, Jan 31st, Mr Goschen was elected to 
the seit feb oth, 87 The Budget which he 
introduced in '88 was vigorously attacked b 
M: Gladstone because of its proposals wit 
reference to the deith duties and the imposition 
ofawhecltax Mr Goschen’s scheme, however 
for the reduction of the interest on the national 
debt, was cordimlly accepted by all parties Mr. 
G delivered an address on ‘‘The Love of Works” 
to the students of Aberdeen University (q 7 ) in 
February He also spoke at a banquet given to 
bankers at the Mansion House (March) 

Gosse, Edmund Wi Clark Leoturer 1n 
English ‘Literature at [:imty Coll, Camb, and 
the author of severil well known poems and 
literary criticisms, b in London 1849 Educated 
piivats ly iis work ‘' From Shakespeare to 

ope”? published 1n_8s, provoked a vigorous 
crituism by Mr Churton Collins in the 
Quarterly Review (No 326) ‘The Masque of 

ainters, which was penne with great 
success by members of the Royal Institute of 
Painters in Water Colours in May ’86, was 
wiitten by Mr Gosse 

Gothenburg Licens System. See ed 
87, and consult ‘‘Gothenburg System,” and 
‘‘Appendix Dr S Wieselgren, Gothenburg. 

Gounod, Charles, b 18:17 Hc was destined 
to music trom his boyhood Wheneighteen, he 
entered the Conservatoire at Paris, and won the 
great ‘Rome’ prize 1n '39, entitling him to 
residence in Italy, where hc worked hard at the 
finest carly Italanchurch music Theconsum- 
mate mastury of strict ecclesiastical writing, 
which hc thus gained, forms the basis of all his 
work, sacred and secular After writing some 
operas, on his return to France Gounod became 
the conductor of the Paris division of the 
Orpheonssts _ His successful opera of Faust 
(59) placed Gounod at the head of operatic 
composers Other as followed, amon 
which we may mention the charming ‘“ Mi- 
reille (64), ‘‘Romeo et Juliette,” “Cing 
Mars” (77), and ‘Polycucte” (78) Besides 
his male voice masses, Gounod has written a 
splendid ‘Messe Solennelle a fine motet, 
commemorating the grief of France in 28 . 


called ‘Galha,” es Aso choral works 
all ular. 18 especial! 
‘Nazare ss ECT here 18 a green far away,” 


and “Serenade” (Victor Hugo), are well 
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known 
with his grand orateno of the “‘Redemption,’ 
written for the Birmingham Festival, followed 
in 85 by ‘'Mors et Vita” Her Majesty, 
in ’86, honoured M Gounod by attending a 


spevial performance of ‘‘Mors et Vita at the 
Albert Hall M Gounod has recently been 
engaged in thc production of a new opcia 
lotte Corday’ The reviva} of his opera, 


‘+s Romeo et Juliette,” in which Mdme Patti (qz ) 
enacted the part of Juliette, took place in 
Nov ’88 
Government Publications See Paria 
MENTARY PAPERS and STATIONERY OIFICE 
PUBLICATIONS 
Grace, Dr W G the renowned cricketer 
was b at Downend Bristol 1848, made his 
first appearance in important mitch in West 
Gloucestershire: Bediminstc: at Mangotsficld 
Between 64 and 79 he made 20 842 runs in 
a total of 415 innings His cxploits as a 
batsman, fielder and bowler became so cele 
brated that the title of champion” was 
spontancously confer1ed upon him yamateur 
or professional has ever rcached the butting 
averages credited to Mr Grace who comcs of 
a cricketing family , and on July 22nd 1879 at 
Lord s, the cnthusiasm of his admirers took the 
form of a presentation of the value of £1 400 
Some years ago he poy retired fiom 
cricketing pursuits and devotcd himsclf more 
closely to his profession as a medical man, but 
his subsequent averazes clearly show that he 15 
still amongst the gicatcst of living ciicketeis 
In Sussex z Gloucestershire he mide f» the 
latter in May ’88, 215 runs off his own bat 
Graham or General Sir Gerald, RE 
VC,KC Bb} b 1830 Served in the Crimean 
campaign, was twice wounded at the siege of 
Sebastopol, and displaycd signal gullantry in 
the assault on the Redan Severely wounded 
in the Chincse wai in the attack on the Tuku 
forts Commandcd the sccond brigade of the 
first division of the expeditionary force in 
Egypt in 1882, in the actions of Mahuta 
Kassassin and Telel Keb: Had command 
of the expedition to Suakim in the early pait 
of 84, with the objcct of relieving Tokar and 
other places besieged by Osman Digna and won 
two hard fought battles at Ll Leb and Tamasi 
Gramophone Seeed 88 
Grand Committees ‘Since1832, says Si 
May in his ‘ Parliamentary Practice 
443, ed y, 1883), ‘(the annual appointment of 
the ancient Grand Committees for Religion, 
for Grievances, for Courts of Justice, and for 
Trade, has been discontinued They had long 
since fallen into disuse, and served only to 
mark the ample jurisdiction of the Commons in 
Parhament When they were accustomed to 
sit they were, in fact, constituted hke com 
mittees of the whole House, but sat at times 
when the House itself was not sitting In 
1883 the pressure of public business induced 
the House of Commons to icvive the Grand 
Committecs in a new shape By Standing 
Orders of December 18t, 188°, two standing 
committees were appointed to consider—the 
one all bills relating to law and courts ot justice 
the othe, all bills relating to trade, shipping or 
manufactures, the procedure to be that of select 
committees—the public, however, not being 
excluded , the committees not to sit whulst the 
House was sitting unless by order of the House , 
twenty members to form a quorum, the num- 
ber of each committee to be not less than sixty 
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or more than eighty members, to be nominated 
by acommittee of selection, regard being had 
to the classes of bills committed, the compo- 
sition of the House, and the qualifications of 
the members selected , the chairman s panel, of 
not less than four nor more than s:x members, 
to be nominated by the same committee of 
selection, and to appoint from among themselves 
the chairman, three being a quorum for that 
purpose A bill which had been committed to 
one of these standing committees was when 
reported to the House to have been proceeded 
with as if 1t had been reported from a com 

mittee of the whole House The above standing 
orders werc to remain in force until the end of 
the session 1883 and under them the com 

mittees began to sit in Apri] 1883 The Com 

mittee on Tiade, etc, pissed the Bankruptcy 
Bill and the Patents Bill both of which sub 

sequently bec1me liw_ but the proceedings of 
the Committee on law and Justice did not 
prove quite So expeditious as had been hoped 

he standing ordcrs were piolonged in dura 

tion until the end of the session of 1884, when 
ney Japsed and onlv the Committee on Law 
and Justicc met in thit yeir At the com 

mencement of the session cf 1887 the Govern 

ment piroposcd to revive the resolutions of 1882 
relative t) these two grind committees, and to 
add a thud for the consideration of bills 1e 

lating to agriculture At the commencement 
of the session of ’88 the 1esolutions relative to 
the two Giind Committes were revived, and it 
was decided that the Committee on Ilrade 
should alsoconsidcr bills relative to agriculture 
and fishing, Sce Session, sections 57, 68, and 
69 and ParriAMIENTARY PROCFDURE 


Grand rtf Ireland Sec Jurirs 
Grand National Hunt Committee See 
URF 


Grand National Steeplechase See lurr 
Grand Prix de Paris See Turr 
Granville, George Leveson Gower, KG 
PC eandkaul(crcat 1833), b 18175 Educated 
at Eton and Oxford (graduating 1834) Intered 
the public service as attache to the Bnitish 
Embassy at Pans of which his father, 1st Earl 
Granville, was the head LElectedto parliament 
for Morpeth (1836), and afterwards for Lich 
field peoied (1840) Under Secretary of 
State for korcign Affans He attached himself 
trom the beginning with great zeal to the 
Liberal party In 1846 hc succeeded to the 
peerage Jie was appointcd vice president of 
the Board of liade in 1848, and he succeeded 
lord Palmeiston 15 Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs (1851), but retircd with the 
Ihussell Ministry in 1852 During this last year 
he took 1n active part in connection with the 
Hyde Park Exhibition as vice president of the 
Royal Commission, which led to his being 
nominited chairman of the F xhibition of 1862 
He held successively the offices of Master of 
the Buckhounds, Paymaster General of the 
Forces, Chanccllor of the eg of Lancaster, 
Treasurer of the Navy, and President of the 
Council, and became ministerial leader of the 
House of Lords 1n 1855 In 1856 he was des- 
atched to St Petersburg to represent the 
ritish Crown at the coronition of the Czar 
Alexander When Lord Palmerston formed 
a mimstry, in 1859, Lord G was appointed 
President of the Council, and in 1865 he was 
nominated Lord Wardcn of the Cingue Ports 
In 1868 he became Secre for the Colonies in 
Mr Gladstone’s first administration, and finally 
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succeeded Lord Clarendon as Secretary for 


,/Foreign Affairs, holding this office until the 


retirement of the Liberal ministr » In 1874 
Upon the fall of Lord Beaconsfield’s Govern- 
ment, in 1880, and Mr Gladstones accession 
again to office, Lord G resumed office a second 
time as Secretary for Foreign Affairs, retaining 
this post until Lord Salisbu: y came into power, 
1885 In the last Gladstone administiation he 
held office as Secretary of State for the Colonies 
(Feb. 1886). Lord G has been one of Mi 
Gladstone s most powerful suppor ters since the 
ephit in the Liberal party on the Inish question 

18 lordship 1s Chancellor of the Umiversity of 
London Hic was entcitainced at the Liverpool 
Reform Club, Oct 88 


‘* Graphic, The,’ founded 1869, by Mr W L 
as, 1tS present manazer, 15 an illustiated 
weekly of high cliss character, and treats ot 
current events Its Christmas aud Summer 
numbers are especially «excellent, and have a 
very wide circulation Office, 190, St: and 


Graphophone. [his apparatus 1s for the 
purpose of rccording vocul and othe: sounds, 
and acts in much the same way as the phono 
graph (g _) Its the invention of Mr C 8 

aimter, of America and 1s sometimcs spokcn 
of as the Tainter Bell graphophone, irom the 
factof Mi Chichester Bell, the son of Mr 
Bell, of telephone tame, hiving becn asso 
ciated with its production It anticipated the 
improved phonograph in many important 
particulars, not the least of which was the 
adoption ot a waacd cylindei to receive the 
traces made by the style under vibration, in 
ahpadbsane to tinfoil [he apparatus 1s worked 

y a treadle, as in sewing machines, and there 
1s an atrangemcnt by means of which any con 
versation can be transferred to piper by a 
tye wiiter, whilst the operator 15 listening to 
the graphophone repioducing it = Jhe form of 
instrument now in this country was brought 
out in the spring of 87 by the American 
Svepie honc Compiny = _1t 1s used in Congress 
at gton, ind it 15 stated that a ra be 
number are now being turned out One of the 
machines was exhibited in August ’88 to the 
Queen at Balmoral Ihe capacity of a wax 
cylinder 6 inches long and 1} inches in dia 
meter when spoken to at the rate of 150 words 
per minute 1s about 700 words, while the groove 


cut in the wax by the style 1s about yoyoths 
of an inch wide 

Gray’s Inn, the smallest of the four Inns 
of Court, consists of the old Manor of Port 
pore which belonged at one time to the 
‘amily of de Grays It was in the posses 
Sion of the lawyeis in the reign of Edwaid 
YN. The ptiors and monks of Shene owned 
thy pope the dissolution of monasteries 
b enry VIII, when it was scized by the 

rowa, to whoin a rent of £6 135 4d was 
afterwards paid JIhe Treasurer fo: 1887 was 
H.RH the Duke of Connaught, and Master 
George Francis acted as Deputy Treasurer , 
the treasurer forthe present year 1s not yct 
aper a but the next in 1otation 1s Hugh 

leld, QC 


Gray’s Telautograph See TELAUTOGRAPH 

Great Britain. See Unitep Kincpom 

Great to The (Sampson Lon) 
Mr Ignatius Donnellys curious views on the 
authorship of Shakspere’s plays had been 
heralded, and to some extent too fully ex 
pounded for the book’s sake, in the columns 
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of the Daly Tilkkgraph At all events, when 
his magnum opie appeared, it may almost be 
said to have fallen flat Mr Donnellys con- 
tention 19 that he has dis overed in the ‘so 
called Shakspeie plays acaphei story enfolded 
in the text, and holding ccrtain uniform relation 
to the paging of the Gicat Folio 1623, and the 
beginnings and cnds of acts, scenes, etc His 
theory 15 that the plays were written by Sir 
Francis Bacon, commonly called Lord Bacon, 
assisted possibly by Shikspere The public 

enerally manifested very little interest in 

r Donnelly s zealous attempt to ‘dethrone 
Shikspere Consult Sir Jheodore Martin’s 
‘*Shakspere or Bacon ? 

Great Gutter Theory Seeed 88 

Great Metropolitan Stakes Sec Tur: 

Great Officers of state are —(1) The Lord 
High Steward (2) The Lord High Chanoellor, (3) 
The Lord High Treasurer (4) The Lord President 
of the Council, (5) Lord Pryy Seal, (6) Lord Great 
Chamberlain, (7) Lord High Constable, (8) Earl 
Marshal, and (yg) the Lord h Admiral They 
ace always of the Pitvy Council, and the first 
five tike precedence of all dukes who are not of 
the blood royal, while the others have place of 
all peers of then own degree Nos 1 and 7 
when crusting, and Nos 6 and 8, have no share 
in the government of the country, and the 
duties of Nos 3andg hive long been performed 
by commussion Sec CHANCELLOR, TRFAS URY 
AbMIRAI1Y, Navy, and othcr headings 

Great Tithes Sec Titres 

Greece <A kingdom under George I, of 
Glicksburg Arca about 25,011 sq m_, pop 
2,200,000 By the constitution of 1864, legisla- 
tive power 15 vestcd in a single chamber 
(Boule), elected by ballot and manhood suffrage 
for four ycars Boule, which numbers 245 
membcis, mcects annually for not less than 
three nor more thin six months’ sitting, not 
valid unless at Icist half the mcmbers are 
prosent, ind no Jaw can pass without absolute 
myority of members 1 xccutive vested 1n king 
and rcsponoible ministers Greck orthodox 
Church state relyion, other sects tolerated 
complete liberty of worship Estimated revenue 
(1888), £3812,000, expenditure, £3,700,000, 
amount yct duc of total funded debt, {21,197,000 
Greece annually exports £2,000,o00 of currants, 
—about twothiuds to the United Kingdom 
During 88 iriitation was ciused by the pro 
posal of the French Chamber to ratse the tax 
on ourrants lension also arose with Turkey, 
but the relations of Gicece with other powers 
continued gencrally cordial On the question 
of Masson: (gv), however, communications 

assed (aly), bekween the Greek and Itahan 
bai cinments telating to the cexpulyion of 
several Geek subjects, owing to their refusal 
to pay the taxes demanded, and also on account 
of thur alleged stirning up of rebelhon In 
tensc and almost Maiprett dcntcd heat was 
experienced (July) Violent shocks of earth- 
quake, causing gicat destruction to property, 
were cxpetienced at Vostitza (Sept) Great 
floods, as the result of hcavy rain, interrupted 
railway communication between Athens and 
Connth Lhe royal jubilee was celebrated amid 
great rejoicing, the fleets of the Great Powers 
assembling at the Pireeus to do honour to the 
King (Oct) In the course of the year the 
death of M Lombards, Minister of the Intenor, 
occurred The King and Queen of Greece 
visited several of the Luropean capitals, and 
received uUlustrious visitors in return, For 
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history ’ya-88 see earlier editions, and for army 
and navy see ARMIES, FoREIGN, and NAVIES, 
FOREIGN 

Greek Orthodox Church Seeed 88 

Greek Political Parties. The Greek legis 
lative Assembly, or Boule, consists of rs0 
members, having been reduced to this number 
from 245, by a measure introduced by M 
Tricoupis, the present premier, in the early 
part of 86 The system of clection 1s_by 
scrutin de liste (gv) as in France The 
existing Legislative Assembly his sat since 
February ’87, a general election, which re 
sulted in an overwhelming majoiity for the 
Government, hiving been hcld in the pre 
ceding month Since the death of M Coumoun 
douros, the party leaders 1n Greece have been 
HM. Tricoupis and M Deliyannis, who have alter 
nated as Presidents of the Council of Ministcis, 
as did MM Coumoundouros and Iricoupis dur 
ing the lifetime of the formcr The present 
Tricoupis ministry succced«d in May 86 to the 
troublesome legacy left by M Deliyannis, who, 
after squandering 100,000,000 diachmis, or 
nearly £4,000,000 ste1ling 1n acostlyand uscless 
mobilisation, consequent on the proclamation 
of the union betwccen Bulgaria and Fastern 
Roumehia, reduced the country to the verge of 
bankruptcy M_ Deliyanms continued, how 
ever, to lead the opposition, and at the 87 
election offered violent opposition to M Iri 
coupis at the polls Lhe latter courageously 
appealed to the country, on pcrhaps the least 
attractive programme ever submitted to a 
Greek electorate He demanded a consider 
able increase of taxation for the honest pay 
ment of the public debt, and the abohtion of the 
privilege hitherto accorded to Gicck deputies 
to demand armed assistance fo1 the protcction 
of their supporters at the polls Healso caused 
it to be known that the Government would not, 
as its predecessor had done, scck to obtain sup 
port by making concessions to local interc sts, 
or by remitting taxes for simila1 reasons LThe 
result showcd the courage of the Grecks to 
face a crisis when the issue was put puruhe 
before them All the ministers were re e ected, 
and the Government obtained a majority of a 
full two thirds During the existcnce of the 
present Assembly many measures of financial 
and administrative reform have been success 
fully carried, and the country shows marked 
signs of incieasing prosperity The gicat 
curse of Greece, a want of administrative sta 
bility, seems 1n a fair way of a perm inentcure, 
while the morale of the Legislative A sembly, 
which had fallen so low that jobbery and 
corruption were openly practised, many of 
the deputies being dependent upon the 1,800 
drachmas allowed foi each session, has already 
—-atly improved This latter result 1s, no 
~.bt, in great measure due to the substitution 
of the scrutin de liste for individual nomination, 
which, by sunce 5 the personal connection 
between voters and deputies, has rendeied the 
latter leas subject to the amportunities of their 
constituents, who for generations have been 
nay ey to respect the creed that to the victors 
in the elections belong the spoils ot office 

backs rape ourrenoy issued at the 

time of the war of the Rebellion in the United 
States, pnor to the establishment of the 
National Bank system still in vogue They 
received the name by which they are popularly 
known from the colour of the ink used 1n printing 
their backs. They were not ingued in any lower 
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denomination than one dollar The “ green- 
backs” (many of which are still in circulation) 
are the size of the ordinary Treasury or 
Nationa] Bank note 

Green Books The official books of the 
Itahan Government 

Greenland An extensive region or island 
on NE of Amenca, extcnding into Polar 
1egions Interior 1s allice, but part of south 
and west coast are hibitable, with verdant 

asturage, somc shrubbcr y, and mossy valleys. 
These constitute a Danish dcpendency, with a 
stated area of 46,740 sq m, and pop 9,780, 
mostly Eskimos with a icw Danes, Icelanders 
and Moravian missionarics Godthaabis capital 
of the southern inspectorate, Lievely, on Disco 
Island, thitof the northern Othe: settlements 
are Frederickshiab, Julianshaab, and Uperna- 
vik Principalexports o1l of scals ind whales, 
fox, scal, and reindcec: skins, eider down, 
fuathers, and cryolite The chief trade 1s with 
Denmark Gicenlind was discovered 981, and 
soon afte: colonised from Iceland It was re- 
discovered by Davis 1n 1587. M Mansen has 
tccently (Oct to Nov 88) ciossed the icy 
plateau of Gicenland 
Gregory, Rev Robert, Canon and Treasurer 
of 8t Pauls b at Nottinghim, 181g Graduated 
at Co1pus Cliristi Colt, Oaford Ordained 
curate of Kilsey Gloucesteishire, 43 He 
subsequcntly held the curacics of Panton and 
Wragby, Lincoinshne, and the parish church 
of Lambeth Since he became Canon of St 
Pauls, 68, he has been 1n active promoter of 
various religious and educational movements 
Hc 1s treasurer of the Nationa! Society for the 
Fducation of the Children of the Poor in 
the Principles of the Istablished Church 
Member of the London School Board '73 76 He 
served on the Ritual Commuismon, the City Paro- 
chial Charities Commigsion, and the Education 
Commussion of '86-88 Iic signed the Majorit 
Report of that Commission, published in 8 
advocating the support of Denominational 
Schools out of thc 1atcs 

renada An isjind in the West Indies 
forming pirt of the British colony of the Wind- 
ward Talands Arca (including Gienadines), 
1339q m,pop 46,425 Lhecapital is 8t ; 
which 15 also the seat of the Federal Govern 
ment, and 1s situated upon a spacious and 
seculehirbour There are some smaller towns, 
and the island 1s divided into s1x parishes. 
Several buys and creeks afford good anchorage. 
Grenada 1s one of the most beautitul of the 
West India islands, rugged and picturesque in 
the interior, being traversed by a mass of vol- 
canic mountains 3 000 ft high In the centre 
1,700 ft above sea Icvel, is a circular lake, ai 
miles in circumference, enclosed by lofty 
mountains Products are sugar and rum, 
cacao, cotton, coffee, fruits, spiccs, and turtles, 
Government 1s administered by the Governor 
of the Windward Islands and Council, and 18, 
since reconstitution in_ 188s, practically that 
of a Crown colony For finanoal statistios 
see BritisH Emiire, etc (table) 

Gre es A clustcr of islets lying be- 
tween Grenada and St Vincent, and forming a 
dependency of Grenada Exports fish oil, 
wood, sugar, corn, and cotton. Area, 86 sq,m ; 
pop 6,400 

reaham Lectures and College. These 
Lectures are delivered in Gresham ' 
Basinghall Street, where they have been 
regularly given since November 1843; having 
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for many years previous to that time, and 
petiding the erection by the Gresham Com 
mittee of a completed building for the head- 
quarters of the College, been read 1n a room 
over the Royal Exchange [There was a 
certain fitness in the temporary establish 
ment of the lectures under this roof, for 
the Gresham Lectures, as well as the Col 
lege 1n which they are delivered, owe then 
institution to the munificence of Sir Thomas 
the ‘‘Royal Merchant of Qucen 
Ehzabeth By his will, dated July sth, 1575, 
Sir Thomas bequcathed ceitain ients growing 
out of the Royal Exchange, which he built, in 
trust severally to the Corporation of the City 
of London, and to the Master and Wardens of 
the Mercers Company for the ‘erecting and 
maintaining of divers lectures in sundry frcul 
ties —divinity, law, phys geometry astro 
rics music and rhetoric Ihe bequest of 
Sir homas Gresham) who died Nos 2oth 1579 
(did not come into effect until the death of 
his widow, Damc Anne Creshim (Decembear 
1596), and the lectures weie organised and 
commenced in June, 1597. Sir Thoms further 
left for the professors who should be ay pointcd 
under his will his house in bishops, ate Street 
with J ato and other appurteninecs ‘f1 
them andevery of them there toinhabite, study, 
and daylic to read the said scverall Icctures 
The buildings of Gresham House which had 
thus become Gresham College, were pulled 
down in 1768, and the General Lxcise Office 
erected on the site the propcity having been 
acquired by the Crown for an annuity of £500 
Sir Thomas enjoined thit the Lecturers of his 
College should be unmarried xt the time of 
their appointment and also thit mumniage, 
subsequently contiacted should void their 
preferment This injunction afte: many ycals 
of neglect or abeyance wis formally set aside 
by Act of Parliament In°7¢ whilst the £121 of 
elborne was Maste: of the Merceis Company 
the Gresham Lecturers submittcd two schemes 
for the improvemcnt of the I ccturcs, and the 
recommendations undei thishead were adopted 
the principal being thit all the Lectures should 
be delivered in English insteid of I atin and 
English, twelve lectures to be givcn by each 
Professo:. Ihe Lectures are frec to the public 
On Mondny Oct rsth '88 the Right Hon G J 
Goschen (Chancellor of the Exchequcr) pre 
sided at the first of a course of lectures held 
at Gresham College promoted by the London 
Bociety for the Extension of eect 4 Teaching 
(see UNivrrsity FAtTFNSION) he names 
of the present Gresham Lecturers aie as 
follows —Physic, E Symes Thompson, MD , 
Rhetoric, J L Nixon MA , Astronomy, Kev 
E Ledger, MA,}!} RAS , Law 1 Abdy, 
LL D , Geometry, Very Rev B M Cowie DD, 
Dean of Exeter, Music, Hlenry Wyldc Mus D 
The Say eoereee is vacant by the death 
of the late Dean Burgon 
Grévy, Jules, ex President of the French 
Republic, b 1807, at Mont sous Vaudrez, in 
the Department of the Jura Educatcd at the 
college at Poligny, he studied law in Paris and 
began his career as an advocate He gained 
distinction as counsel in his defence of the 
revolutionists of 1830 After the Revolution of 
1848, he was Commissary of the Provisional 
Government in the Jura, and was returned by 
that department to the Constituent Assembly, 
in which he was a member of the Committee 
of Justice and a vice-president. During the 
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Presidency of Louis Napoleon, M_ Grévy 
cross the policy of the future Emperor. 
er the Franco German war, M Grevy came 
again to the front, and from 1871 to 1873 was 
resident of the National Assembly, to which 
in 1876 he wis again returned, and elected 
President of the Chamber of Deputics Tins 
office he hcld till 1679, having been re elected 
twice On the retirement of Mirshil MacMahon 
from the Septennial Prcsidcncy of the Republic, 
M Grcvy was clected his successor, pe agth 
1879 KReelected Dec adth, 1885 es) ned 
Dec 2nd, 1887 The uncxpected fall of G 
wis indirectly due to what are known as the 
Limousin or decor ition soandals 1n which, rightly 
ot wrongly M Wilson the President s son in 
law, was s2iid to be seriously implicated (see 
FrANcr) M G chosc to stand by his son 1n- 
law, but the successive statesmen he called 
upon to form 1 ministry refused to take office 
on the giound thit the c11s!s was 1 presidential 
and not a political one As the President was 
unable to form oy ahve a he finally re 
sizned on Dec end, 87 M Sadi Carnot (7 v ) 
succcedinz hin It was stated 1n’88 that M 
Gievy was busily ong1.¢cd on his Memoirs which 
will inptise the events hippening since 48 

Griffiths’ Valuation Sce cd 

Griqualand East A district of the Trans- 
keian Territories (7 ) 

Griqualand West A province o1 district 
of Cape Colony, 1161 17491 Sq _ mM, _ pop 
17 ooo Whitcs, 32 coo coloured = capital Kamberley 
(pop 25 oo) It his Bechuanaland on the N, 

range Iiee State on the LE, and the Orange 
river divides it fiom the 1cst of Cape Colony on 
theS Itwas settled after 1833 by the Griquas 
o. “Baastards, 1 tribe of Dutch Hottentot 
half breeds In 1867 diamonds were discovered 
in Griqualand West and aiush from all sides 
into it ensucd In 187: the Griqua_ chief, 
W iterboc: ws induced to ccde his authority, 
and the province was annexed to Cape Colony, 
but with independent jurisdiction In 1881 it 
became im integral put of Cape Colony 
Griqualand West, occupying the centre of a 

1eit plate iu, and lying at an elevation of 3,000 
Rect above the sca 1s bare and see ex 
cept along the binks of the Orange and the 
Vaal, which arc wooded and picturesque The 
climate 1s fine and healthy he diamond fields 
ale some of the most productive in the world 
See Capt CoLony 1nd DiAmonp ] 1ELDS 

Grossmith, George acto:, a son of the late 
Mi Grossmith, a well known public lecturer 
Having aittiacted the notice of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, he was given the pait of John 
Wellington Wells in the comic opera of ‘' The 
Sorcerer written and composed by Gilbert 
and Sullivan’ In all those pentlemens sub- 
sequent productions Mr G:ossmith has taken a 
leiding character, and playcd Ko Ko in the 
“Mikado, and the Jester in the ‘ Yeomen of the 
Guard, brought out at the Savoy Oct '88 

Grosvenor Gallery, New Bond Street The 
founder 1s Sir Coutts Lindsay, and under his 
uidance certain schools of art which have not 

cen regarded with much affection elsewhere 
have becn largely developed There 18 a 
spring and a winter exhibition, very much after 
the: et le of the Royal Academy, with which, 
e the G G has become astrong competitor 
durmg the last few ycars During '@7 there 
was some discusmon in the papi. press in 
reference to the t of the G G,, with 
the result that one or two well known artists 
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who had previonsly been associated with Sir 
Coutts Lindsay severed their connection fiom 
him. As a result of the split, Mr Comyns Carr 
and Mr Halle formed anew Art Gallery in the 
Metropolis See Nrw GAILrry 

Grove, Sir George, was b 1820 Cduated as 
a civil enginecr In 1850 became Secretary to 
the Sourety of Arts Appointcd Secietary of 
Crystal Palace Company on its formation in 
1852, and afterwards served on the Board of 
Direction His analyses of classical orchestral 
music for Ciystal Palace Satuiday Concerts arc 
well known, as also his zc il in propay iting 
good music Fdited Alacuiullan ss Maszasine tor 
many years, and is also the cditor of the 
‘¢Diotionary of Music” In 1875 the University 
of Durham confurted on him the honorary 
degree of DCL Appointed Director of the 
Royal Collcge of Music at Kensington by the 
Prince of Wales in 1882 = Knightcd in 1883 

Grove, Sir William Robert, was b in 1811, 
and devoted lis cathe: years to the study of 
science [Te occupied the distinguished pos) 
tion of President of the British Association in 
1866, and 15 the autho: of ‘ Corrclition of 
Physical Foices, and many papers published 
inthe ‘Transactions of the Roy u Soccty, of 
which heisalcilow Called tothe bu (183,) 
i (1853), and such was his knowled ec thit 
there was hardly a scicntihce cise that did not 
passthroughhis hands = Licvatcd to the bench 
(1871) Mi Justice G has since maintained 
his reputation, not only as a hard workin,, 
business lke judge, but asasound lawyer He 
retired from the bench in 87 

Guadeloupe (Span ‘River of the Wolf ) 
Consists of two islands, Basse terre and 
Grandc terre, separated by a nal1ow salt water 
liver Situated in the Leeward gioup of the 
Lesser Antilles Once of the principil Lrench 
colonies 1n the West Indies = Arca (ancluding 
dependencies) 720 sq m, pop. 181,0)8 Capital 
Basseterre, sccond town (in the othe: island) 
Pointe a Pitre Basse teric Island is of volcanic 
origin, and very fertulc Grande tele 15 of 
coral formation, with a less productive soil 
Climate hot and unhealthy, hurricimes fic 
quent and destructive Products atc sugar, 
rum, cofice, cotton, cacao, tobicco, ct. It 15 
governed as a Ficnch Department, and 15 one 
of the few Fiench possessions that ically pay, 
exports and imports approaching £1,000,000 
Dependent on Guadeloupe aie the neighbou 
ing islands of Desirade, Manegalante, Les 
Saintes, St, Bartholomew and St. Martin (y_ ) 
First colonised by the French in 1635, 1t was 
afterwards sevelal times captured by Masland, 
but confi med to France in2814 See COLONILS 
OF EUROPEAN PowFks 

pusteianeilp of Infants’ Act, '85 ‘Sce 
cd. ’87. 

Guatemala. See CFNTRAL AMFRICA 

Guernsey. Onc of the Channel Islands (q z ) 

Guiana, o: Guayana (pion Gwi ah nah, 
and Ghe-ah’-nah) 1egion of South Ameria 
comprised between the O1inoco and Amazon 
rivers. May be regarded asa great forest clad 
peninsula Chief sections appertain to Brazil 
and Venezuela Naine now usually confined to 


European provinccs, British , Cayenne 
or Burinam or Dutch Guiana 
(g.v.). Coasts are low and flat, faced by mud- 
shallows. Country rises gradually, ones 4 

1 


plateaux of different elevations, back to hig 
mountains of far interior, whence large riveis 
descend, Climate tropical and humid. Euro- 
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feo few, but many negroes; tribes of 
ndians sparsely people the interior Guiana 
was the ‘‘F] Dorado” of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and formcrly supposed to be rich in gold. 
Gold 15 still found in the interior, in the 
Sieria Parime, but the true wealth of Guiana 
lics in its fertile soil and ats boundless 
capabililities in 1egard to tropical produce. 
Much of the intesior still uncxplored The 
Kareteur Falls, on the Potato, a western trbu- 
tary of the Essequibo, were discovered 31870 
[hey are 822 ft high andj 370 ft bioad, and are 
onc of the gicatcst wonders of the kind 1n the 
wholc wot]d Mount Roraimma a singular table- 
mountain on the borders of British, Venezuelan 
and Brazilian territories, his been the chief 
object of recent travellers Consult “ Proceed- 
ings of Royal Geographical Society,” 1885-87. 


Guildford, Rt. Rev Dr Sumner, Suff 
ragan Bishop of, son ot the “ Piince Bishop,” 
the late Bishop of Winchester: Educated at 
Balhol Coll, where he giiduatcd fouith class 
In 1845 and was ordained 747. After holding a 
curacy at Ctuwlcy, Dr S became rector of Old 
Alrcsfoid, continuing there for 35 years. He 
has been 1. proctor in the Lower House of 
Convocation since 60, 1nd in 86 was elected 
Prolocutor, 1n both of which off es he Jaboured 
with much sucess Was rural dean of Alres- 
ford 5765, and Canon of Winchestcr since 8s, 
becoming Archdeacon in 64 Di SS edited 
‘* Principles at Stake’’ (69) and ‘‘Our Holiday 
in the gee: (81) Is also the author of the 
‘ Lite of Bishop Sumncr, Bishop of Win- 
chester (76) 


Gull Sir William Withey, MD, FRS, 
b at Thorpe le Sokcn, Lsscx, 1816 Tducated 
at Guys Hospital, and siriduated MB sz, 
MD 46,atthce Univ of Tondon, of which he 
is a2 Senitor He his held many offices of 
distinction, and w is for many years connected 
with Guys Hospital as a [ccturcr and phy 
sician He 13 onc of the most eminent livin 


-authoritics and practitioners 1n_ clinical medi 


cine He attended the Prince of Wales thiough 
his severe illness in 77, and in recogmition of 
his scivices on that occasion he was cicated 
abuonct and appointed one of Her Majesty's 
Physicians extraordinary 

Gunpowder Storage, Law Cass on, in 
°88, An important prosecution instituted b 
the Crown was heard in the Queens Bench 
Division in Miy ‘8, the object being to com- 

e] the defend ints, the Chilworth Gunpowder 
o, Ld, to ccase storing gunpowder or other 
explosives at thei magazines at Barking 
Ciech It app ared that during the periods 
coveted by the indictment the defendants had 
stored in thei magazincs at Rarking, on an 
avelaye, Somt 116 tons of gunpowder, and that 
some laboureis houses were within 100 yards 
of the dcfendants works, while the gas works 
were 1,000 yards, Barking village a mile and 
a half, and Nosth Woolwich under two miles 
distant It was also said that the banks of the 
Thames weie only 200 yards off, and that if 
they were blown away by an explosion, serious 
inundations would tollow It was argued that 
hfe and property was endangered, and a 
nuisance created at common law The jury 
howevc, found the defendants not guilty, and 
a similar indictment against another firm of 
BUnpowasr manufacturers was not proceeded 
with. 


Guus, Various Classes of, See ARTILLERY, 
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Habeas Corpus, Writ of A 


to a person who has another person in custody 


requiring him to produce his prisoner in court 
upon a day specified therein Fiom the time 
of Magna Charta imp1)isonment at the discretion 


of any person, evcn the sovercign, has been 
unlawful in England But down to the seven 
teenth century the royal preiogitive wis so 
indefinite, and the royal powe1 so great, that 
persons weic ficquently detained 1n custody at 
the discretion of the Crown Seccd 88 

Habitual Criminals Act Amendment Bill 
*84 Seeed 88 

Habitual Drunkards Bill 
88, sect 18, and L11SOMANIA 

Haeckel, Ernst Ihe bust Knownof the popu 
larisers of Darwin in Germain Wisb Ieb 
16th, 34, at lotsdim Pupilot Johannes Muller 
and Virchow, at Berlin ind Wirtzburg, After 
wards workcd at Vienni J] xtiiordinary Pro 
fessor of Comp u itive Anatomy at Jona Univer 
sity then Ordinary Professor (1865) —1 position 
he still holds Visited Lngland (1566) where 
he met Darwin — Amongst lis many works ur 
“Generelle Morphologie de: O1ganismen 
(based on Darwins vicws), Anthropogenie 
(history of mins devclopment), * Arabische 
Korallen , Protistenreich (account of 
Protista, or first hving beings neither dis 
tinctively ammmals nor plints), | Naturhohe 
Sohopfungsgeschichte (ti mslited iw the 
‘ Natural [listory of Crcation ), monograph 
on Medusa, ind on Radi lari collected in the 
voyage of the Chalkn,er, ‘ Popular Tcctuies 
on Evolution, etc 


d, Henry Rider, wis b it Braden 
1 Te Nor tlk: 1856 ‘At the ige of ninetcen 


he accompanied Su Henry Bulwci to Nitil as 
his private sceictury, and subsequently scived 
in a similar capacity undar Sn Lhe ophilus 
Shepstone HIM Commissionc: to the [1 ins 
vaal, and took putinthe tumporuy inne. ition 
of that teriitory t> the British Crown in 77 
and was aftcrwuds ippoutcd Master cf the 
High Court of the Transvaal At the «om 
mencemcnt of the Zulu wir he Was adjutant 
lieutenant of the Pretoria Horse He began 
his catect aS in author with the publication of 
‘‘Cetywayo and his White Neiphbours in 82, 
and subsequently wiote “ Diwn, and The 
Witchs Head in which he gave promise of 
lus succcss aS a 1omince writel, which was 
fully realised in ‘King Solomon s Mines ’ This 
won for him immcnse popularity, which wis 
further incieased by his wildly :omuntic and 
idealistic story ‘ Bhe’ which was origin 
ally published in the Graphu, wd crcated a 
great Sensation on 1tSappearancc, In book form, 
in 87 ‘Allan Quatermaim, ‘ Jess, ‘ Mr Mee 
sons Will, and Maiwas Revenge ar also 
among the most successtul of Mi II s 1ecent 
writings His latest work 15 entitled ‘ Colonel 
ec 88 
ee tevbury Go Founded 1862, 


Haileybury College, Herts 
ieteed Royal Charter 64 Exhibitions to 


Oxford and Cambridge five annually (£60 £50, 
“ * 4, and £20) for three years | Pupils 500 


See SI1SSION 


WOPILAL Ul StU Tem aewvew Vy oY /) FF 
40,000 It 1sa fine city, and stands on one of 
the finest harbours in the world It 1s the chief 


naval station of British North America, and has 
a large royal dockyard, covering 14 acres 


Harbour and city are protected by 11 different 
fortifications, garrisoned by Britishtroops As 
the eastern seaport of the Dominion, and the 
termini point of the Inter colonial system of 
railways, a3 well as the centre of the vast coal 
and mineral resources of Nova Scotia, Halifax 
cannot fail to have a great future before it 
all, Rev Newman, b at Maidstone, 

1816 Lducated at lotteridge and Ilighbury 
Coll, LI B Lond, 55 (law scholarship) O1 
dained Pastor of the Albion Congregational Ch 
Hull, 42 In 54 waschoscn minister of Rowlan 
Hills Chapcl, Blackfi:irs Road, London Sub 
sequently removed with his congregation to 
the hindsomc new chuichin the Westminster 
Biidge Lhoid the tower of which, cauled “ Lin 
coln lower, was erected by Inghsh and 
Ameticin subscribers in memory of Abraham 
Lincoln Duiing the Ametican wu Mt H. 
1aised his voiwe on behalt of the North, and 
subscquently visited the United States with a 
view to promoting internation u goodwill Mr 
H has long becn isso 1ated with the temper- 
ance cause and wis on of the first to in 
Lugulate 1 movement for providing pleasant 
evenings for the people Hie 1s the author ot 
Vitious evangelical books and tracts of which 
the best hnown 15 Come to Jesus ’ of which 
several millions have been citculited In °88 
Mr H issucd t pimphlet on the Whitechapel 
Mundcis 

Hallé Sir Charles, estccmed piinist, musical 
cditor, and conductor of the day, b 1819, the son 
of rlocal bandmastcr ne u 1 Ibe rfuld Ife studied 
chicfly at Paris ind in 18464, we concerts there 
Driven to I nplind in 1848 by the Revolution, he 
took up his residcemee here for many ycars he 
has been at the head of c1551¢11 pianists, and 
since thout 1857 has giuned fume 15 conductor 
In addition, Halle has edited the finest classical 
composers, and his done much for the culture 
of the highest description of music He was 
hin, hted last year, which wis the fortieth ann 
varsiry of his setticment in kngland = In July 
88 hc matried Madame Normin Neruda, the 
ccle brated violinist 

Halsbury, Hardinge Stanley Giffard, PC, 
rst Baron (cleat 1885), b 1825 Lord Ohan- 
cellor ind Fresident of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature Hc attaincd tohis late high position 
by his personal acquirements and talents He 
belongs to an old family, the Giffards of Devon 
Mi: Giffud, after graduating at Oxford, was 
culled to the bar it the Inncr [Pemple 50, be- 
coming QC (1865) Under the administration 
of Lord Beaconsfield he was appointed Solicitor 
General (75 80), and knighted (75) On the 
acccssion to office of the Salisbury government 
(85) he was made Lord Chincellor, and holds 
that appointment in the present Conservative 
administration His attainment to high 
judicial office 18 a remarkable exception to 
the general axiom of the Enghsh bar, that 
no criminal practitioner ever reaches the wool- 
sack M P for Launceston (1877 85) In 88 Mr 
L J Jennings, M P , in thc House of Commons 
attached, in a debate on Supply, the dispo 
of the official pationage by Lor H His lord- 
ship replied to the charge in the Upper House, 
Nov 2oth 


Hamilton. Capital ofthe Bermuda Isles (q¢ 2 ). 


The Rt. Hon Lord George 
ae EC , MP, third son of the late Duke 
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of Abercorn, was b at Brighton, 1845, and 
educated at Harrow Married Lady Maud 
Caroline, youngest daughter of the third Earl of 
Harewood (1871) Entered the Rifle Brigade 
(1866), was ensign and heutenant Coldstream 
Guards (1868) rd George contested Middle 
sex at the election of 1868, and won the seat bya 
majority of more than a thousand over Viscount 
Enfield, who wassecond Again at the general 
election of 1874, Lord Geo: ge defeated Lord Fn 
field by over s,ooo votes After this election, 
when he was under thity years of age, he was 
appointed Under Sccietary for India, and four 

ears later succeeded Lord Sandoun as Vice 

resident of the Committce of Council on Ldu 
cation Lord George attained cabinet rank in 
1885, Lord eueeuly nominating him for the 
high post of Firat Lord of the Admiralty In 
Lord Salisbury s present administration he 
holds the same office Loid George was again 
elected member for Middlesex in 1880, when he 
defeated Mr Herbert Gladstone by a laige 
majority, and for the Eahng Division in 1885 
ana 1886 With the assistance of Mr Forwood 
secretaly to the Admiralty, Lord G_ has insti 
tuted some important reforms in the Depart 
ment With a view to testing the cipreity of 
the fleet to meet a sudden cmergency he in 
188 oniginated the Naval Manauvies tse 
Visited Glasgow (Oct) and delivered an 
addiess on the Navy to the membcrs of the 
Chamber of Commerce 

‘‘Hammering” See Stock FxciANncr 
TFRs 

Hannen, The Rt Hon Sir James, b 1821 
Called to the bar at the Middle temple (1848) 
Going the old Home Circuit he svon acquired 
a reputation foi ability and ind istry which led 
to his appointment 13 jyumio1 counsel to the 
Treasury, which 15 sud to cairy with it the 
reversion of a puisne judgeship An ad 
vanced Liberal, Sir James Hannen unsuccess 
fully contested Shoicham (186s) Appointed 
a judge of the Queens Bench Division (1868) 
president of the Probate, Divoice and Adm 
ralty Division (1872) 1n which capacity he has 
tried many causes celebres Sir ames 1s both 
capable and careful as a judge and his de 
cisions aie very seldom over:uled Hus 1p 

intment as President of the Parnell Inquiry 
Dommiasion last year met with general 1p 
proval 

Hanoi Capital of Tonquin, a Fiench colony 
in Irdo-China 

Hapsburg, House of See AtstriA Hun 
GARY 

Harcourt, Sir Wm Geo Granville Ven 
ables Vernon, Knt (1873) MP PC LLD 
QC son of the late Rev V Harcourt, 
of Nuneham Paik Oxford and grandson of 
a former Archbishop of York, was b 1827 
Educated at Trin Coll, Cambridge, where he 
graduated with first class honours in the Classi 
cal Tripos, and Senior Optime (1851) Called to 
the bar at the Inner Temple (1854) QC (1866) 
Appointed Whewell Professor of Inte: national 
Law, Cambridge (1869) Sir W_ Harcourt 
entered parliament as Liberal for Oafoid 
(1868 80) On seeking re election after his ac 
ceptance of officein Mr Gladstone s administra 
tion he was defeated by Mr Hall, who was sub 
sequently unseated on petition Meantime a 
seat was found for Sir W H at Derby, by the 
voluntary retirement of Mr Pliunsoll, for which 
constituency he has continued to sit up to the 
presenttime He has held the following offices 
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Solicitor General (1873-74), Secietary of State 
for the Home Department (1880-85) , 
of the Exchequer (1890) He married (1876, his 
second wife) Mrs Ives, daughter of the late 
M: J L Motley, the historian Under the 
noin de plume of ‘‘Historious he 1s the author 
of the well known letters on International Law 
He was one of the members of the Round Table 
Conference which was held at his town resi- 
dence 87 Inrecent Parliamentary debates he 
has distinguished himsclf by his vigorous on- 
slaughts upon Mr Goschen and Mr Balfour 
The gieat specch he delivered on the law re 
Inting to the right of public meetings on the occa- 
sion of the Mitchelstown debate was subsequently 
pienee by the Cobden Club Sir Wilhary 

arcourt may be tegarded as the deputy 
leider of the Erosion He 13 one oF the 
most brilliant of Parliamentary debaters and 
latform speakers and 1s 1egarded as a pro 
able future leader of his party He has re 
cently allied himself with the advocates of 
tempeiance and it the meeting of the Umted 
Kingdom Alliance at Manchester in October, 
88, defended the position he has taken up on 
this question Heaccompamed Mr Gladstone 
to the great mecting 1n Bingley Hall, Bir 
mingham on Nov 7th last an Bpoke on that 
occe1sion Sir W has spoken recently 
(Dec ) in the debate 1atsed in Supply on the 
trcatment of Mr M indeville 

Hardwicke Stakes See Turr 

Harlem River Tunnel for the purpose 
of connecting Seventh Avenue New York (1 
with Jerome Avenue in the newer portion of 
the sud city but lying north of the Harlem 
rivel, a Commission of engineers was appointed 
to consider the best schemc and the substance 
of their report became known in July '88 
They suggested thc construction of a el 
about 452 feet long between the shore shafts, 
with approaches 1 800 ft long on a grade of 3 
per cent The tunnel was to be in ecco 
tions two diiveways 20 ft wide and 15 ft high, 
and in the middle a smaller section rs ft wide 
by roft high ata higher elevation, the whole 
being in good solid rock, and hghted by 
electricity Ihe cost was cstimated at 2,000,000 
dollars, 

Harmonium Seced 86 

Harper’s Magazine Originally started in 

Americi, but now published simultaneously in 
England by Sampson Low & Co (monthly, 1s ) 
Jt has animmense cu culation in both countries 
—mainly owing, no doubt, to the high class 
nature of its literary matter, as well as the 
beauty of its illustrations, and which, combined 
with those of the Century, have SS ot tended 
to improve the production of Fnghsh maga- 
zines of a similar nature 

Harris Augustus, actor, dramatist, and 
manager (b 1852) 18 a son of the late Augustus 
Haris, at one time so well known in the 
theatrical world After his fathers death Mr 
Harris made his first appearente on the stage 
(1873) He 1s renowned as a most enterpris- 
ing, energetic, and successful manager In his 
capacity as lessee of Lane he has achieved 
what scarcely one of his numerous predecessors 
was able to accomplish—viz, to make the 
management of this historical old theatre a 
financial success Husspectacular melodramas, 
though replete with highly spiced sensation- 
alism, have invanably hit the public taste. 
Since 1879, when he first took over the theatre, 
he has produced, besides several popular 
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pantomimes, ‘‘The World” (written by himself 
tm collaboration with Messrs Meritt and Pet 
titt), ‘“Yeuth” (Harrisand Merritt), ‘‘Human 
Nature” (Harris and Pettitt), ‘A Run of Luck” 
Harris and Pettitt), ‘ Pleasure” (Merritt and 
aaler and “‘The Armada” (Hairis and Hamil 
an), 


t 

Marrisca Benjamin, Premdent of the United 
seoaigay Sh b Aug zoth, 1833, at North Bend, 
near Cincinnat! c claims descent from Com 
missioner Hairison, who signed the death 
warrant of Charles! Meus a great grandson 
of Benjamin Hariison, one of the signers of 
the declaration of Ameiican Independence, and 
a giandson of General W H_ Harrison, who 
was elected Piesident of the United States in 
“fo, and died a month aftcr his installation 

e new President, who was elected by a large 
meersty in succession to Mr Cleveland in 
November '88 wis educated at the Miami 
University it Oxtord Ohio He subsequently 
studied Jaw in Cincinnati in 54 removed to 
Indiana, and 1n 60 was elected 1eporter of the 
Supreme Court of that State After the out 
break of the civil war, he entered the 7zoth 
Indiana regiment, and duiing the Atlanta 
campaign greatly distinguishcd himself At 
the conclusion of the war he retuined for a 
short time to hts post in Indiana He subse 
quently became partner in a law firm In 80 
he was clected Governor of Indiana and in the 
following ycai was returned by that State to 
the Unied States Scnitc As a Senator he 
commanded gieiwt rcspect by his force of in 
tellect, unobtrusiveness and debating power 
He 15 an ardent Republican, and the large 
majority by which he defeated M1 Cleveland, 
the nomince of the Democii1ts, created much 
surprise President Harrison married in ‘53 
before attaining his majority Miss Cartie 
ae daughter: of Rev W J Scott, of Oxford, 

10 


Harrison, Frederic MA_ Bornin London 
1831, educated at Kings Coll London and 


adham Coll, Oxford, scholar, 48, fellow 
and tutor, 54, firstclassin classics, 53 Called 
to the bar, LincolnsInn 58, practised in the 


Equity Courts, examiner In jurisprudence for 
Inns of Court 6976, for London Univer 
sity, 759; professor of jurisprudence, Inns of 
Court, since 78, member of Koyal Commission 
on Trades Unions 67 69, secrctar y tothe Royal 
Commission for the Digest of the law 69 70 
Is President of the London Positivist Com 
mittee, Newton Hall, and has published numer 
ous essays ind addresscs on Positivism 
Author of very many articles in the Jortnighth, 
Contemporary, and Nineteenth Century Re 
views fiom their commencement, of ‘‘The 

j= 


d 


. te 2 olity 
Jation), 75, the ‘Choice of Books, 86, 
6¢ Oliver Cromwell,” °88, and a grcat number 
of lectures, printed privately, on historical, 
social, and religious questions In the Decem 
ber number (’88) of the Contemporary Review 
Mr H wrote an article entitled ‘An Appeal 
to Liberal Unionists 

Harrow School Founded 1571, by John 
Lyon, a yeoman, b at Preston, near Harrow 
Age of admission from 12 to 15 Among the 

ps to either University are Isabella 
Gregory's of £100 a hy for four years, Earl 
Spencer’s £30 a year for three years, Botfield’s 
£60 a year for three years , to Hertfotd College, 
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Oxford, Baring’s three of £100 a year for five 
years, to Caius College, bridge, Sayer’s 
two of Ax ros for four years, and to any 
College, Oxford, Neild s two of £30 for three 
ears Pupils—ss7 Head Master—Rev E 

Welldon, M Motto—Sié fortuna domus 
Some distinguished alumni—Butler, afterwards 
head master, Sir Robert Peel, Cardinal Man- 
ning, Byron, Archbishop Tiench, Fiollope the 
novelist Sir George Trevelyan Lord Shaftes- 
bury Di Parr, Palmerston, Theodore Hook 


were born in or after the year 1875 Further 
particulars can be obtained from the head- 
mastei’s secretary 

Harte, Bret, was born at Albany, New York, 
1839 At the age of fifteen he settled in Califor- 
nia, and went through a variety of experiences 
He worked for a time in the mines, and subse- 
quently seived a shoit apprenticeship to a 
printer, and aJso acted as teacher in a school, 
and express messenger to a newspaper editor, 
and secretary to the Mint at San Fiancisco He 
becime the first editor of the Aélantic Monthly, 
in 68 He established his reputation as a 
humorist by his well known poem ‘The Heathen 
Chinee which appeared in that journal in 
Was appointed United States Consul at Creefield 
and at Glasgow in 80 In 82 he published a 
collected edition of his works, the most famous 
of which besides that 1lready mentioned include 
‘ The Luck of Roarmg Camp and other tales 

rede ps hea Rt Hon Spencer Compton 
Cavendish, Mirquis of, MP, PC, 1s the 
elde.t son of the Duke of Devonshire, and 
was b July 23rd, 1833 Educated at Trinity 
College, Cambiidge, where he graduated BA 
(1854) He was 1eturned for North Lanca- 
shire asa Libcral in 1857 and in 1859 moved 
the vote of nonconfidunce which resulted 
in the defeat of Lord Derby In March 186 
he was appointed 1 Lord of the Admiralty, an 
tn April of the same year Under Secretary of 
Stite for War in Lord Russells administra- 
tion In Tebruary 1866 he obtained cabinet 
rank as Secretary for War At the general 
election of 1868 he was defeated in North 
Lancishire by Mr (now Lord) Stanley, but 
shortly afterwards was returned for the 
Radnor Boroughs Hc was appointed Post- 
master General Mr  Gladstones first 
admuinistiation, and rctained that office till 
1871, when he succeeded Mr _ Chichester 
Fortescue as Chief Secretary for Ireland On 
the retirement of Mr Gladstone after his de- 
feat in 1874, ] ord Hartington was unanimously 
chosen as leader of the Liberal at a 
meeting held at the Reform Club under the 
presidency of M: John ee In 1879 he 
was elected Lord Reotor of the University of £ain- 
burgh (gz ) Atthe gencral election of 1880 he 
was elected MP for North Last Lancashire, 
and was scnt for by the Queen on the defeat 
and resignation of Lord Beaconsficld He 
declined, however, to form an admunistration, 
being content to serve again under Mr Glad- 
stone He became Secre for India, but on 
the appointment of Mr Childers as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in 1882, his lordship returned 
to the War Office At the general election 1n 
1885 he was returned by an enormous majority 
for the Rossendale Division of Lancashire. 
When Mr Gladstone formulated his policy of 
Home Rule fo. Ireland, Lord Hartington was 
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unable to follow him, and moved the amend- east of Mauna Loa, has the largest active crater 
ment to Mr Gladstone's motion for the second in the world The soil 1s highly fertile and 
reading of that measure Duringtheelectioneer- productive Sugar and rice are the staple 
ing campaign which followed the defeat of the industries, and coffee, hides, wool, whale oil 
Gsovernment on the bill, Lord Hartington fre- and bone are also exported The bulk of the 
quently declared himself in favour of a sub- trade 1s with the United States Under 
stantial reform of Irish local government, but Kamehameha I the Hawanan Islands were 
protested against such a reform being based united into one kingdom Kamehameha IJ 
upon a principle which heconceived to be nap = succceded him 1n 19, and one of his fist acts 
plicable to England, Scotland and Wales, and , was to abolish idolatry Thenceforward the 
destructive of the integrity of the United King | commercial development of the islands and the 
dom Hislordship became the recognised leader civilisation of the peop'e proceeded rapidly 
of the Liberal Unionist party to whose actionin Ihe whole population has embraced Chiisti- 
dividing the Liberal vote the Conservative ‘nity Education 1s greatly encouraged, and 
triumph at the polls was largely due Re _ | nearly ever} nativecanreadand write English 
cognising the commanding influence of Lord 15 superseding the native language in the 
Hartington with the Unionists of both parties, ye Meplelaad and the higher grade schools An 
Lord Salisbury offered to serve under him efficient postal system has been established, 
if he would ‘accept the premiership Lord and railways and tclegraphs have been con 
Hartington, however, declined Lord Salisbury s structed The form of government 14 1 hmited 
overtures, but undertook to give his suppoit monarchy A new constitution was granted in 
to the new ministry in the House of Com July 87 There are two Houscs—the House 
mons After the sccession of Lord Randolph of Nobles and the House of Repicsentatives 
Churclnill, Lord Salsbury again endeavoured —both consisting of 24 members, and both 
toinduce Lord Hartington to join his cabinet popularly clected, the nobles for 51x years, the 
On the ground that he could best serve the representatives for two The two Houses sit 
Umonist cause without taking office, he again together and form the Legisla ive Assembly 
declined It was, however, with his full Ihe membcrsofthe Privy Council ire appointed 
approval that Mi Goschen entercd the cabinct by the king The icigning sovcrcign 
as Chancellor of the kxchequcr I vents ala Kana I. The hei to the thionc is his 
which have taken place since then have cm = sister: the Princess Iydia Kamakth1 Lilino- 
hasized Lord Hartington s antagonism to Mr Kalani married to 1n Amerian lhe native 
ludstones Home Nhule policy, and in his’ p>pulition is dying out ands threatencd with 
i pane delivered last autumn, at Nairn and extinction in the course of 1. few yeus while 
sewhere, eat his tour in the North of the foreign clement 15 rapidly increasing 
Scotland, at Carlisle (Mirch) and Belfast (Oct ), Steamers connect the islinds with America, 
he has assumed an attitude of closer alhance Australasia, and China” For Ministry, etc, 
with Loid Salisbury In April 88 Lord H sce Dit Lomatic 
1ecelved the freedom of the City of London Haweis Rev H R, b 1840, educated at 
Haussa, o: Houssa An Afiicuan people of Trinity College Dublin, wherc he graduated 
the Fulah o1 Fellitah race, distinct from the (1861), MA (1864) _1n 1866 he was appointed 
Negroes proper Their country lies on the to the perpetual curacy of St James's, Mar 
lower middle course of the Nigcr, and between lebone, the gift of the Crown, which he still 
that mver and the Benue ere are various holds He1s well known as an able preacher 
States loosely confcdeiated into the empires and speakcr, and also for the asthetic 
of Bokoto and Gando The Haussa people character of the services held at his church 
are distinguishcd above all West Afiican He 1s an author of repute, his principal works 
nations fo: intelligence, vivacity, industiy, being ‘‘Mumo and Morals,” and ‘‘New Pet, 
and commercial address, good taith, andfriend 01 Pastimes and Penalties, besides several 
liness The Haussa language 1s said to be the orig eae and articles on social subjccts, etc 
noblest, richest, and most haimonious in r Haweis name was, in the autumn of 1886, 
Nignitia Haussas are recruited foi service in prominently before the public in connection 
Gold Coast Colony, where an armed constabu) with the refusal of the Bishop of London to 
lary of 1,000 of them 18 maintained, and the ; pcimit him to preach in Di Parkers church 
British Royal Niger Co has entered into a | (the City Temple) 
treaty ‘with the ruler of Sokoto Hawkins, Sir H , was b 1817, called to the 
Havanna. Capital of Ouba (gv), pop | bar 1843, QC 1858, and made a Judge in 1876, 
230,000 He was leider in the prosecution of the Tich 
Hawaiian Islands <A group of eight in borne clammant Sir Henry retains many of his 
habited and four uninhabited islands 1n the | youthful tastes for athletics, and 1s an hon. 
North Pacific Area, 6,677 sq m, pop 80,576 | member of the Jockey Club 
Capital, Honolulu, on the south west coast of Hawks, Master of the In an appendix to 
the island of Oahu, pop 20,487 Importsin 86, the report of the Committee of the House of 
£975,547 , exports, £2 068,075, estimated revenue | Commons on Perpetual Penmons (gv), 1t 18 
or biennial period, 86 88, £567,985, expendi ‘ stated that bylette1s patent dated July sth, 1684, 
ture, Agro 495 » debt, £42,000, exclusive of the James IT ted this office to the ancestor of 
loan which has been sanctioned of £400,000 the Duke of St Albans and his heirs for ever, 
The Hawanan Islands were discovered by charging the salat yandexpenses upon revenues 
Captain Cook 1n 1778, and by him named San at the disposal of the Crown The rnght of the 
wich Islands, in honour of the Earl of Sandwich Duke of St Albans to the annuity was referred 
then first lord of the Admiralty, butthe natives by the Treasury to the law officers 1n 1831, 
have adopted the name Hawanan, from the and they reported that the heirs of the first 
largest island Hawai This island, like the grantee of the office have such an interest in 
others, 18 occupied with volcanio mountains the salary granted as to render it imperative 
Mauna Vua, in the north, mses to a height of upon the Lords of the Treasury to make pro- 
13,805 feet, and Kilauea, a hil] 16 miles south- vision for continung the annual payment. 
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The sums by the original patent were as 
follows Master of Hawks, salary £391 18. 5a., 
four falconers at £50 per annum each, £200, 
provision of hawks, £600; provision of 
p eons, bens, and other meats, £182 10s 
0 £1,378 lig, 6d This amount has been 
reduced by office fees and other deduotions to 
£965 a year It was charged on the land 
revenues under the Act 3 & 4 Will 1V,c 86, 
and lreasury warrants of 33 and 34 it was 
subsequently transferred to the Consolidated 
Fund unde: the authority of the Act 29 & 30 
Vict ,c 62, and the Treasury watrant ot June 
3oth, 68 It was stated 1n committee that the 
pension 16 still paid, and in answei to Mr Jjen- 
nings and M: Mundella, Sir R Welby said he 
presumed the Duke of St Albans docs not 
keep hawks, and he did not think his Grace 
has ary duties of attendance on the Court, or 
any Court duties devolving on him 1n con 
sequence of the office that he holds Lhe 
Treasury had no 1eason to know that theic 
aie any hawhs kept Asked whether any 
expenditure was at present made under the 
second, third, and fou:th heads, Sir R Welby 
said he was not awaic, the Ireasury had no 
reason to know that there were any hawks 
One part of the question he should not be able 
to give an answci to the Duke might perhaps 
five something to nominal falconers, but the 
iicasury had no information before them to 
show that there was any estiblishment of 
hawks kept Hic bclicved the Ircasury had 
been advised tl at the Duke was Icg ally entitled 
to these sums 
Hayti (indian ‘“‘Fligh Land )—called His 
aniola by Columbus, and afterwards San 
omingo The second largest island of the 
Antilles, lying between Cuba and Puerto Rico 
Aiea 28,249 sg m, pop 1,200,000 — lhe interior 
18 mountainous, rising to 8,600 fcet Between 
the 1anges le lovely plains, cxuberantly fer 
tile, watered by iivers nivigable for small 
cratt  Lhere are sundry good harbours on 
the rocky coast—Pucito Plati, J acmel, Siam una, 
ctc , besidcsthecapitals Most of the islind 15 
covercd with dense foicsts of mahoginy and 
other valuable timbeis All the most vilu ible 
productions of the Wcst Indies abound It1s 
the most teitile of the Antillcs, and was fo1 
imcily called the ‘Garden of the West Indies 
But the pcople aic idle and :gno1ant, and con 
stantly ina state of political disturbance They 
alealmost all neg!ocs or mulattos, and prescnt 
a curious mixture of savagery and civilisation 
—ILhere are two states Ihe lvgest, the 
Dominican Republic (the mulatto 1epublic) occu 
pies the eastcrnendoftheisland Areca, 18,045 
bq m , estimated pop 1n 87,504,000 Is divided 
into five states or piovinces, and four maritime 
districts Has a President and National Con 
gress Capital, San Domingo, founded in 1494, 
the first European settlement in America, pop 
16,000. Revenue (87) £320,000, expenditure 
%290,000, foreign debt 1n 87 (not reckoning 
unpaid interest), £714,300 There 15 also an 
internal debt and an international debt There 
is said to be now some progress, and the 
country 1s being opened up by railways Ex- 
ports are valuable timbers, coffee, tobacco, 
cacao, and sugar, to amount of £530,084 1n ’86. 
Imports £438,410 Sugar growing In importance 
large plantations and factories in south and 
west. Ihe Dominican Republic was a Spanish 
possession till ’22, when it was annexed by 
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tlayti, and achieved independence in "44, | leased 


(Hea 


Country now quiet.—The 
(the negro republic) occupies the western 
portion of the island. Area, some sq. m.; 
pop estimated at from 572,000 to 800,000. The 
capital 1s Port-au-Prince, PR 40,000. It has 
a President, Senate, an ouse of Repre- 
sentatives The government, nominally re- 
publican, 18 in reality military, the powers of 
the clective Piesident greatly outweighing 
those of the legislature There 1s an army 
of about 7,co0 men, commanded by nume- 
rous generals, and a navy of five small 
unboats Estimated revenue and expenditure 
tor 86 7, £1,064,257, including over £300,000 for 
interest Lhere 1s an immense debt, more or 
less repudiated—othcially stated in ‘87 as 
$13,500,000 The currency 1s chiefly paper, and 
most of that forged Exports of coffee, mahog- 
any, logwood, and cotton (1886) £1,511,199 , Im- 
ports £993,050 Valuable mines of gold silver, 
copper, and iron, are said to exist, but are 
not worked Previous to 1791 this part of the 
island was a thriving French colony Then 
the negro slaves rose, murdered their white 
masters, and set up an independent black state. 
loussaint | Ouverture and Soulouque (1849-59) 
were negro emperors of Hayti Since ‘59 
Hayti has been a republic, subject to revolu- 
tion Latest revolutions in 83 and 88 Some 
diplomatic contention arose in 87 1clative 
to the island of Lortuga, off the Haytian 
coist It is claimed by England, but Hayti, 
backed by I rance and the United States, 1 esists 
the claim In June 88 1t was announced that 
much of the trouble previously existing had 
subsided Incendiary fires occurred in July, 
said to have o1iginated from a desire to oust 
the president, which resulted (Aug ) in Presi- 
dent Salomon making an undignihed tig 
from the insurgents, and was followed by 
his resignation ind the election of General 
Legitime as president In Octobei, however, 
1 conflict took place between the forces of 
Gencrals Legitime ind Ihclemaque, in which 
the lattcr was killed, as well as thiee hundred 
others Thc H1ytian Government troops occu- 
ied Jacmel (Nov ), which 15 once more open 
ol commerce The ex President Salomon, who 
was a Grand Officer of the Legion of Honour, 
died in Parisat the endot October Despatches 
reached sppiand to the effect that during the 
blockade in Hayti a German steamer was much 
damaged (December sth) Oonsult St John’s 
“Hayti, and Hazards ‘Santo Domingo” 
Healy, Timothy Michael, b 1n Bantry, 1855 
Secretary to Mr Parnell in 1880, when he was 
summoncdtoAmcerica Fookanactive part in the 
Land Lengue agitation (1880), and was arrested 
in the autumn on a charge of intimidation, and 
committed for trial, but was acquitted Stood 
for Wextord borough meantime, on the death 
of Mt W A Redmond, and was elected with- 
out opposition Yook a very active part in 
the discussions of the Land Bull of 1881, and 
obtained the insertion of words excluding the 
Improvements of tenants trom rent, and the 
clause has since come to be known as the 
‘‘Healy clause ' Went to America after the 
suppiession of the Land League (1881), and 
was present at the great Irish American con- 
vention in Chicago 1n that year. d with 
the use of intimidating language in a speech in 
1882, and was sentenced to find bal for good 
behaviour, or be imprisoned for six months. 
bal, he was imprisoned, and was re- 
er he had served four months of his 
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sentence. Stood for county Monaghan in 1883, 
and after an exciting contest waa elected by a 
majority{of votes over the Tory and 
Liberal candidates. At the general election 
of 1685 was elected for North Monaghan and 
South Derry; elected to sit for the latter. 
Failed to secure his return in 1886, but (Feb. 
7h, 1887) was returned unopposed for N. Long- 
ord. r. H. was called to the Irish bar 1884. 
He conducted the defence of Mr. T. D. Sullivan 
before the Dublin magistrates in the spring 
of ‘88, and was one of the counsel for the 
scheduled members before the Parnell Com- 
mission (q.v.) last year. 

Heart's Content. A harbour on the south- 
east of Newfoundland, where the Atlantic 
telegraph cables from Valentia, Ireland, Jand. 

Heat 15 the cause of a peculiar effect on our 
nerves, and of various peculiar alterations pro- 
duced in the condition of matter. The chief 
causes sours of heat are chemical energy (as 
in combustion), the energy of moving bodies, 
friction, etc. The sun’s heat 1s supposed to be 
due mainly to the second of these causes— 

avitation towards its centre producing a con- 

inual supply of heat. See ed. ’87, and consult 

Prof. Tait’s “‘Hcat”; Prof I dall’s “Heat 
asa Mode of Motion”, J. A. Orme’s “ Intro- 
duction to the Science of Heat”; J Hamblin 
Smith’s “Introduction to the Study of Heat,” 
etc. 

He . A word used during parlia- 
mentaiy candidature to express the close and 
merciless questioning of a candidate It 1s 
derived from Scotch ‘‘hcckle,” the name of a 
strong instrument with sharp iron tceth set in 
a board, used for combing and cleaning hemp, 
leaving only the fibic. Hence it conveys the 
idea of a searching examination. 

H »The See MolAMMLDAN ERA, 

Heligoland (Holyland), A British island 36 
miles north of the Elbc mouth. Arca, with 
Sandy Island, } sq. m.; pop. 2,000 Under | 
a Governo: as a Ciown colony. Consists of : 
a rock 200 ft. high, on whichare a village and a | 
lighthouse. Is resorted to by bathers fiom ; 


amburg, etc. Oystcrs and lobsters are the | 
[For latest statistics sec | 
Ihe people aie . 
' For the thiee hinds of H_ see ed. ’88. 


chief productions. 
BRITISH EMPIRE, etc, (table) ] 


of Frisian 1ace, and speak a peculiar dialect 
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They are fishers, pilots, and lodging-letters. | 


The island was captured from Denmark in 
1807, and was formerly of impoitance as a 
naval peal 


Io: Governor see DIPLOMATIC | 
An instrument for commun)- 


cating with distant places by means of flashes | 
of sunlight reflected from a mirror or system of 


mirrors. See ed. '87. 


ey Regatta. See Aquatics. 
Bent y Maurice, Prince of pacteners, 
esse 


son of Prince Alexander of Battenbu 


_tributed many drawings, chiefl 


and the Countess Von Lauck, daughter of a. 
former Polish Minister of War, who was raised | 
to the rank of Princess on her morganatic : 


marriage with the ruler of Hesse, b. Oct. sth 


oD marmad fInie oord "Rev Prinraca Raatrice 


child of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, and ha 
issue, a son, Alexander, b. Nov. a3rd, ‘86 and a 
daughter, Victona Eugenia Juha Ena, b. Oct, 87. 
Her John , R.A., b. 1810, devoted 
his attention at an early age to portrait painting 
and before he was ewenty sour had received 
re e 
, then Princess Victoria. 


sittings from man 
gding Her M 
Elected an A.R.A. in 1841, he next year ex- 


persons, 1n- 


[Mex 


e 


hitnted “ The First Introduction of 
into Britain,” which initiated a seriesof pictures 
i reli ee ane ae Sipich have mide him 
ous, R.A, (1846). His 
on the Earth, aaa t eof Law aad 
Judgment,” for the Peers’ Robing Room at W 
minster, was completed in 1864. He and Mr. 
Maclise were long engaged on this work, in 
which the “ water-glass” method was adopted. 
Mr. Herbert’s ‘‘ Moses Descen from the Mount 
with the Tables of the Law” 1s in the principal 
committee room of the House of Lords, 
eredity. Ihe eodency to recurrence in 
descendants of certain living beings of 
structural and functional [anatom1 and 
phymological) conditions similar to those that 
ave obtained in the ancestral forms. See 
ed. t Darwin's “Origin of 


rmaat~nnm —=— 


; cluccKe:s -" reaigree of 
Man,” lecture on ‘ Per: enesis of the Plasti- 
dule ’; Weissmann’s ‘Die Kontinuitaét des 
Keimplasm als Grundlage einer Theorie der 
Vererbung.” 

Hereford, Rt. Rev. James Atlay, 
Bishop of. The see was founded 676. 
lordship 1s the gsth bishop, was b. 
Educated at St. John’s Coll., 

Bell’s Univ. Scholar 1837; 

Sen. opt, xst cl. Class. Tripos 1840; M.A. 
1843, B.D 1850, D.D. 1859. Was ordained 
deacon 1842 by the Bishop ot Ely, and priest in 
the following year by the Bishop of Lincoln. 
Consccrated Loid Bishop of Hereford in West- 
minster Abbey 1868. Income of the see £4,200. 
His lordship was formerly Fellow of St. 4° n’s 
Coll, Cambridge, 1842 59, and Tutor 1846-59. 
curate of Watisop, Notts, 1842; vicar of 
Mad ingley, Cambs., 1847-52, Whitehall Preacher 


VMAPSe Ally Allley AlVs 


Lord 
His 
1817. 
Cambridge; 
graduated B.A,, 


o Bie ge alee eso JS 
by Ins charges delivered to the elerey. 

ots weie the right of the Ferd of the 
manor to seize a certain numbe: of a deceased 
tenant’s horses and arms. It onginated in the 
lord lending his vassal a hoise and armour for 
hfe, which again reveited to him on his death. 


Herkomer, Hubert, ARA., b. 1849 at 
Waal, in Bavaria, At an early age he settled 
in England with his parents, and occupied 


himealt enanace€istlas wvve 


and to the gallery of this Society, and to the 
Grosvenor and Academy exhibitions he con- 
of Bavanan 
subjects. Huis onl picture, ‘ After the Toil of 
Day,” in the Academy exhibition of 1873, 
extended his reputation, and prepared the way 
for his ‘‘Last Muster,” the memorable picture 
of the Chelsea pensioners (1875). He subse- 
quently turned his attention to etching, and 
other branches. He was (1879) elected an 
A.R A, and is one of the most esteemed con- 
tributors to its annual exhibition. In '88Mr. H. 
painted a portrait of Mrs, Gladstone to 

er on the occasion of her golden wedding. 
His work 1s characterised by simplicity com- 
bined with power. He senate directs the 
well known Art School at ‘Bushey of which he is 
the tounder, and in connection with which a 
new theatre was opened last year with the 
performance of a romantic fragment entitled 
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Her] 
“The Borceress ’ composed by Professor H 


himself 

Hervey Archipelago, or Cook’s Islands 
In the South Pacific, between the Friendly 
Islands and the Society Islands Area, 30c 
7 pop about 7,000, of Malay race 

ost destitute of drinking wate1, but abounc 

In cocoanut palms, bread fruit trees, and 
plantains Discovered by Captain Cook ir 
1777, and in 1823 became the scene of the 
missionary labours of John Williams (of Rara 
tonga dvices received Nov 2oth (88) state 
that the British flag has been hoisted on these 
islands 
Hesse. See Dirptomartic 

Hessian See ed 88, and more fully, 
ed °87, and consult M: Whuiteheads report 
Oct °86), published for the Government by 

essrs Hansard and Son, 13, Great Queen 
Street, Westminster price 2d 

Hicks Beach Right Hon Sir Michael 
Edward,PC MP,DCL, b 1837 Fducated 
at Eton and Chiist Church, Oxford (BA, 1st 
class Law and Mod Hist, 1858, A 1861, 
Hon DCL aby) Is a JP and DL for 
Gloucestershire Sat as Conservative M P tor 
E Gloucestershire (1864 85) » W Bristol (188s) 
Has held the following official appointments 
Parliamentary Secrctary to Poor Law Board 
(March to Aug 1868), Under Secretary for 
Home Office (Aug to Dec 1868), Chief Seore 


tary for Ireland (1874 78 and 1886), Sccretary of | view, and Canon Ro 


State for Colonics (1878 80) , Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and Leader of the House of Commons 
in the first Salisbury administration On his 
lordship s return to powcr 1n 1886 S11 M re 
sumed the Chief Secictaryship for Ireland but 
after a few weeks resigned, owing to failing 
eyesight After travelliny for some time on the 
Continent he returned to his Parliamentuy 
duties and 1e entered the cabinct 1s President 
of the Board of Trade in keb 88 Delivered an 
important speech at Plymouth (Oct ), when ain 
address was picsented to him 

High Church Sce Cuurcu oF LNcranp 

Hire Purchase System Scced &8 

rical Manuscripts Commission A 

Royal Commission was appointcd in 69 to 
examine and report upon the collections of 
manusoripts in the possession of private families 
and munioipal authorities, who have rendered 
the commissioncrs every assistance in the 
investigation and clissification of manuscripts 
illustrative of history, constitutional liw, and 
eneral literature f he original members of the 

ommission were the Inte Baion Romilly 
jenatnen Lord Sahsbury, Lord Aulie the 
ate Lord Stanhope, Lord Cdmund Fitzmaurice, 
the late Sir W Stirling Maxwell, the late Rev 
Dr Russell (Maynooth) Dr (now Sir) D W 
Dasent, and the late Sir 1 Duffus Hardy, with 
the late Mr W G Brett as secretary The 
Commission was reconstituted in 83 as follows 
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of Salisbury, at Hatfield House, 
(Eyre & Spottiswoode, 3s 


@) 

Historical Review, English ” (published 
first Jan 1886), 1s devoted to the treatment of 
history and historical research from a critical 
and philosophical standpoint, and tothe publica- 
tion of historical documents A hist of the 
newest works, English and foreign, bean 
upon historical subjects 15 given, together wit 
a summary of the contents of the leading 
historical peliodicals of various countries 
Amongst its contributors to the first number 
were Lord Acton, Professors Seeley and Free- 
man, and the Provost of Oriel Coll , Oxford 
Editor Rev Professor Creighton, LL D Office: 
39 Paternoster Row, Ek. C 


History For concise summary see ed 88, 
and consult —Protessor Sayces ‘Ancient km- 


po ofthe East (an ndispeneanle handbook), 
rotessor Rawlinsons ‘Five Oriental Monar 
chies, also his trinslation of Herodotus (with 


the 


'yntroduction and notes), Professor Wellhau 


'* Holy Roman Linpire 


sens ‘‘Prolegomen. to the History of [srael,’ 
also art ‘‘Israel, ninth edition Encyclopadia 
Britannica , Dunckers ‘History of Anti 
quity  Inclassica] history Grote’s “ Greece 
still holds the held, though it may be 
supplemented by Curtius or Roman his 
Gory: Mémmsen 1s the standard authority 
In Church history, Biuers “ Three First Cen 
tuiies of Christi ety gives a good general 
crtsons “Ilistory of the 
Chistian Church (Murray) Tor Enghsh 
history Iltons ‘ Origins and the works of 
Green and kicemin 1¢ indispensible Bryce s 
should uso be 1ead 


by every student for the general history of 


medieval I urope 

Hittites The Withic, ird tothe znsoriptions 
which have recently, becn discovercd itis main 
tauncd that the chiricteas hive in the main, 
not syllabic ¢r alphabetical values as some pre 
vious investigito1s had alleypcd but that they 
are pictorid o1 ide 1iphic = [n some cases the 
meaning was clear in others the representa- 
tion of the objects hid become so far changed, 
by a process of conventionilisition that 1t was 
extremcly difficult to dctermine the significa 
tron Muc h importince was attached to & 
circular seal which not long picviously, the 
British Museum had icquircd trom Yugégat, in 
Asia Minor Yh figures on this sel were 
divided by a line into two portions—the one 
central the other 10ound thc circumference 
The littc: were at present of by fir the greatcr 
interest [hese figuresmwifcstly{ 1med three 
groups One of these groups consisted of the 
winged solir dist with figures emblematic of 
the moon 1n the act of adoration Lhe remain 
Ing Space two thuds of the circumference, was 
divided by the figure of a king on his throne 
In front were figures Pungng tribute or pre 
sents All this was obviously pictorial, and 


Sir W Balliol Brett (chairmin), Lord Carling was to be takcn into account 1n peas the 


ford, Marquis of Lothian, Marquis of Salisbury 
Marquis of Bath, Earl of Rosebery, Ear] o 
Carnarvon, Lord 
of Limerick, the late Lord Hou 


phton, Loud 
Acton, and Mr W Hardy, with Mr 


Romilly as secretary and Mr J Cartwright 
assist.-sec The Commission as publishe 
twelve and a of great interest 


The Commissioners issued (88), 


f the Hittite inscriy tions, the chict 
Edmond Fitzmaurice, Bishop belonged 


' 


John basket 


in addition to | was easily intelligible 


as regarded 
importance 
There wis a trec, then two spears 
or javelins, then a sort of heavy trident, then a 
next a fine stag s head, with two hands 
beneath it ointing towards the king Looked 
atasa mode of picture writing, like that of the 


North American Indians, this representation 
The tree denoted a 
lace, the 


symbols behind the king to whic 


forest where a hunt had been teking 


the Man f the Earl 
uscripts in_ the qosesseiee 0 . f the | javelins were such as were used in the chase, 


of Dartmouth and Earl Cowper, Part IZ 
very important Oalendar of the Manuscripts 


of | while the heavy trident was employed, perhaps, 
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in stniking the death blow The basket denoted 
the carrying away the result of the hunt, while 
the stags head, with the hands beneath it 
pointing towards the king, showed for whom 
the memorial of success was intended As the 
king 8 back was turned towards these symbols, 
a stag s head was again depicted in front of the 
king and just above his arm, which was out 

stretched to receiveit A portion of the doorway 
inscription in the Museum, from Jcrablis on the 
Euphrates, was considered as remarkably ana 

logous Here was depictcd the presentation of 


the spoils of war toaking A very fine quad- 
seal engraved on hve faces, which had 
been found at Tarsus, was also discussed On 


this seal there occurred rcpeatedly a ver 
ourious symbol closely associatud with the equi 
lateral triangle That the equilateral triangle 
had in the I ast a sacred character had been 
long well known, and from a wide induction 
it was held that the curious symbol associated 
with, or surmounted by, the equilateral triangle 
was a symbol of life, like the hieroglyphic cx 
ansata on the Egyptian monuments, with 
which, indeed, it might possibly be connected 
A numbe1 of other symbols on the larger monu 
ments in the Museum were also identified and 
explained, including the symbol of deity, on 
the Jerablas monuments, consisting ofa straight 
stroke, accompanied by a crescent, and also 
that of the city of Carchemish, formed by in 
eagle suimounted by a losenge shaped figuic, 
with an oval above, the latter boing the usual 
sign foi “city Consult Natiwre (Match goth 
April 26th), and Jivzes, Jan 1th and ast, 68 
report of Jectures at Biitish Museum by Mr 
Thomas Iyler, MA 

Hobart Capital of Tasmania (g. ), pop 

000, On the Deiwent Formeily called 


Hole, Very Rev 8 Reynolds, Dcin of 
ochestcr, 15 a native of Caunton, Notts Edu 
cated at Newark Giimmar School and Biase 
nose College, Oaford Tie was ordained 
curate of his native push 1844, and became 
vicar 33 50 «In 74 be Was nominated hural 
n of Southwell in 75 Ganon of Lincoln, 
and in 87 was appointed to the deanery of Ro 
cheater in succession to the late Di Scott He 
for some time acted as chaplain to the piesent 
whop of Canterbury Dein H 1s dis 
tinguished by his cfforts in promoting the 
influence of the Church of Fngland as the 
Church of the poor, and has been an eloquent 
advocate of the principles of the Free and Open 
urch Association Dean H is one of the most 
popular platiorm spcakers, and has a tund of 
ood humou: and good stories, upon which he 
taws largely He has been a contributor to 
Punch, and was an intimate friend of the late 
John Leech He 1s one of the highest living 
authorities on the cultivation of 10ses, his 
‘*Book about Roses” having run through many 
editions and been tianslated into several 
languages Dean H s advocating tem- 
oe rathe: than total abstinence, in Nov em 


er, attracted attention 
Holland. See NETHERLANDS 


Holl, » RA, 80n of the late Francs 
Holl, the engraver, was b 1845, and died in 
August, “* He gave promise of his future 
eminence while student of the Royal Academy, 
his two pictures entitled ‘A Convalescent ’ and 
“Faces in the Fire,” at the exhibition of 1867, 
hly spoken of. The picture 


Ww. im in the following year the 


most hi 
gained 
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two-years’ travelling studentship for painting 
was one entitled ‘‘The Lord gave and the 
Lord hath taken away blessed be the name 
of the Lord In 1871 he painted ‘Winter ” 
and ‘No Jidings from the Sea ’ forthe Queen, 
and subsequently exhibited many other charm- 
ing pictures at Burlington House As a 
portrait painter he also won a great reputation, 
and committed to canvas the hkenesses of 
many eminent men Elected RA _ (1883) 
Shortly before his death he completed a fine 
portrait of Mr Gladstone, which was exhibited 
at the R A exhibition last year 

Holophotometer. This new instrument, 
deaigned by Mr Vernon Harcourt, for 
lighthouse work, is for the purpose o vigeecsaries.| 
the intensity of a light all round, or that emit 
in every direction bya given light It does 
away with two important defects in certain 
other methods—viz , the assumption that the 
zero point for measurements 1s represented by 
the flame, whereas 1n reality the principal focus 
made by the reflector should be taken as zero, 
and the movement of the standard lamp, or the 
light it 15 desired to measure ents 
have been made with the instrument which 
prove its great practical value See also Puo- 
rOMFTRY 

Holloway College, The Royal Founded in 
1883 by the practical benevolence of the late 
M: lhomas Holloway Isa handsome building 
situated at Mount 1 ce, Egham, Surrey, built 
in the style of the French Renaissance Its 
objcct 15 to supply the best and most suitable 
education for women of the middle and upper 
middie classes ‘See ed 87 Prinoipal, Miss 
Bishop, Sec, J L Clifford Smith 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell, MD, LLD, b 
at Cambiidge, Miss, August agth, 1809, and 
griduited at Hatvard University Originally 
intendcd foi the Jaw he ultimately attached 
himself to the mcdical profession, of which he 
Was a distinguished ornament, being succes 
sivcly appointed Professor of Anatomy both at 
Dartmouth College and the Massachusetts 
Medical Schoo} rom an early age, however, 
he cvinced a taste for poetiy and general litera 
ture, and it 1s in his capacity as_an author that 
he 1s best known in England His most popu- 
lar works are ‘‘The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table’ ‘‘ The Professor at the Breakfast Table,’’ 
and ‘ The Poet at the Breakfast Table,” though he 
1s 2 Voluminous writer both 1n prose and verse, 
a poet cf no mean oid, and an able elocu- 
tionist, many of his best and happiest efforts 
having been delivered at public dinners His 
visit to England in 86 cieated much enthus- 
asm, he being everywhere received with the 

reatcst cordiality , whilst the University of 

ambiidge took the SPpolunity of conferring 
upon him the honorary degree of LL D 

Holmgren’s Coloured Wools See Co. _ 
BLINDNESS, ed °87 

Holy Alliance, The See ed 88 

Holyhead Harbour Improvements In 

’87, 1t was stated that, 1m consequence of the 

floating of the Manchester Ship Canal scheme, 
the London and North Western Railway direc- 
tors were seriously discussing the advisability 
of considerably improving their accommodation 
at the Holyhead harbour Byam" ~~~ *~~ 
tor the in and-out Atlantic mail an: 
at this point in North Wales, it 18 said that a 
saving 1n time of the four or five hours 1t would 


take for a vessel to, pass from Holyhead to the 
Mersey would be effected, to say nothing of the 
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subsequent ourney to Manchester by the new | 


canal. The whole time occupied by the mail 
run direct from Holyhead to London 1s onl 
between six and seven hours, and it 15 locally 
considered that the harbour has never yet 
received proper attention as an ocean port 


Holy Thursday (otherwise called Ascension 
Day). The fortieth day after Christ’s resurrec 


tion. 


Home Arts Association, established about 
the beginning of 85, having been previously 
at work in a small way under the title of ‘The 
Gora Aassooiation,” founded and pio 
moted by Mrs Jebb Its office and studios, 
which were originally at the Langham Cham 
bers, were moved 1n ’88 to the Royal Albert Hall 
It has now over 300 olasses in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, with morc than 4,000 pupils Presa 
dent, Earl ‘Brownlow , Treasurer, Mr Waltcr 
Besant , Seoretanes, Miss Dymes and Miss M 
HC Legh Its immediate objects are to 
rouse the intelligence, educate the eye and 
train the hand, and at the same time to raise 
the standard of everyday life and ennoble the 
idea of home, by mcans of teaching to the 
poorer classes such arts and handicrafts as 
must be elevating and may be 1emunerative, 
from joinery and wood carving to tile perneing: 
pottery, and s¢fousse workin brassand copper 


Home Office This 1s a many sided dcpait 
ment, and makcs pieat demands upon the time 
and judgment of its parhamentary chicf He 
grants certificates for the naturalisation of aliens 
(gv) Addresses to the Sovereign and the gra 
crous pepe thereto pass through his office, 
reports of Royal Commissions aie forwarded to 
him to be laid before the Sovereign, by whose 
command they are subsequently prescntcd to 
Parhament, he nominates the principil officers 
of the Isle of Man and the Channel Islands, and 
most oivil knighthoods are confciicd upon his 
recommendation tleavy fees are paid to the 
Department by those upon whom peerages and 
other dignitiesare bestowed The Home Secre 
tary may grant provisional orders for the tm 
provement of unhealthy areas in the Mctropolis, 
and the functions of licensing and inspection in 
regard to the practice of vivisection, achools of 
anatomy, and rctreats for habitual drunkards arc 
vested in him One staff of inspectors from the 
Department 15 chiaged with the supeivisior 
of coal and metalliterous mines (see MINING 
and Coat Mines RiaulraTion Aci), anothe 
sees that the Acts r lative to the manufacture 
and storing of explosives are properly carricd 
out, anda third visits factories, printing works, 
bleaching wo1ks, brickyards, white Icad works, 
and workshops (see FACTORIES AND WorRK 
suorps Ac1s) The Home Secretary 15 also 
charged with powers of inspection under the 


Burial Acts, and may permit in cerita special ' 


cases interments in closed burial giounds, or 
the exhumation of bodies where there 15 sus 
picion of foul play The maintenance of peace 
and order within the kingdom, and the admim- 
stration of justice, So far as the royal prerogative 
is involved in it, are, however, hig leadin 
responsibilities Hus duties in connection wit 
the police include the appointment of the Chief 
Commissioner of the Metropolitan Force, and 
the approval of rules made for the service 
by that officer (see METROPOLITAN AND City 
OLICZ), and in any part of the kingdom he 
raay authorize the empleyment of the muiltary 
*“---~ af the Crown to suppress not and dis- 
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order He appoints and frequently puts in 
motion the Director of Public Prosecutions (7.v.). 
The control of the prisons (qv) and convict 
establishments, and the inspection of reforma- 
tory and industrial schools (q v ) are exercised 
by his Department, and he has the charge of 
criminal lunatics and insane prisoners. See 
Lunacy He may recommend to the Crown 
the remission of punishment passed upon offend- 
ers, elther by justices of the peace or by the 
judges, his most anxious and responsible 
function in this connection being in regard to 
peatens fo1 commutation of the death sentence ; 

ut before deciding in such grave matters he 
usually takes such judicial, legal, and, 1n cases 
where insanity 1s suggested, medical opinion 
as he may think necessar\, to enable him to 
arrive at a just conclusion See MINISTRY, 


SFCRITARY OF STATE 
Home Rule Ihe term applied to the move- 
dent for the restoration of self government 


in Ireland, which was started by Mr. Isaac 
Butt, in Dublin, in 1870 The new movement, 
which n most 1espects had the same objects 
as the agitation of O Connell for repeal of the 
Union, obtained at the gencial election of 
1874, sixty members The party was atter- 
wards divided on policy, Mt Parnell (gv) and 
M: Biggar advocating a more active course 
than Mr Butt approved Mr Butt died 1n 
1879, and Mr Shaw was elected leader of the 
Hlome Rule party in Is stead After the 
general election of 1880 at which the party 
waslargely augmented, Mr Parnell was elected 
in place of Mi: Shaw [he election of 1885 
still further strengthencd the party, which was 
yet again increased at the election of 1886, 
the Home Rule pirty now numbering ey, | 

s1x Home Rule has vanous meanings—different 
proposils being made at _ dificrent penods 
and by diftercnt leaders The plan of Mr. Butt 
was to allow a pathament in Dublin, and at 
the sane time to have the Irish members 
summoned to the Imperial Parliament at West- 
minster whenever questions arose affecting the 
relations of Ireland with the Empire Since 
then the members of Mr Parnells party have 
signified a preference for the model of the 
Colomes—viz , a parliament in Dublin and 
no representation in the Imperial Parhament 
and no shire in Imperial taxation Some 
members of the Home Rule party now declare 
in favour of absolute independence The 
arguments for and against Home Rule are 
as follow —(1) That the only p! actical method 
of governing Iicland peaceably 15 to allow 
her to manage her own affairs, (2) That self- 
government has answcied in the Colonies, 
and would answer in Ireland, (8) That Home 
Rule in Ireland would leave the Enghsh 
Parliament frce for English business; (4) That 
the relaxation of the legal union would draw 
closet the bonds of sentimental union; (6) That 
the restrictions and safeguards of Mr. Glad- 
stone s Bill could be maintained. On the other 
mdeitisargued (1) [hat the method of ruling 
Ireland by steady and just administration has 
never yet been fairly tried, that there are now 
few Irish grievances to are A that the pro- 
mised peace of Ireland left to herself 18 nega- 
tived by every indication of mutual class, 
1eligiou3, and race hatreds, and that the very 
mention of Home Rule made Ulster prepare 
forcivil war (2) That Home Ruleis demanded 
merely that the weaker may be handed over to 
the stronger, and that the necessary inter- 
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ference of England at a later stage would 
involve the reconquest of Ireland (8) That 
the seli- verning Colonies were well affected 
tswarde En land when granted Home Rule, 
whereas Ireland 1s disaffected (4) That the 
Enghsh Parlament can find other ways o: 
ering tee fiom obstruction than the grant 
ing of Home Rule, and (5) Lhat the restrictions 
and safeguards of M: Gladstones scheme 
would either be so much waste paper or be 
made the subject of fresh nap Besides, 
it 18 pointed out that Jrelands place in the 
empire 1s one of diminishing significance 
When Grattans patlament was gianted, the 
population of Ireland was about half as lirge as 
that of England and Walc , and the P opotrtion 
was not much Jess than 1 to 2 of the rest 
of the United Kingdom in 181 = In 1841 1t was 
still more than 8 to 19, but now it 15 barely 5 to 
r,or less thin rto6 It 1s iso urged tht 
irish disaffection 15 not of home giowth, but 15 
fostered and paid fo. bythe American lish 
Since the gicat lish famine, emigration has 
made these a potent facto: in the worlds 
litics, but emigiation 15 lessening, the United 
tates are growing, and in less thana gencia 
tion the Irish Americans will be merged inthe 
reat body of Ameticin citizens hese aie 
the Unionist 1¢asons fo: patience and fii mness 
Fo: schedule of Mr Gladstone s Home Rule 
Bill, introduced April 8th, 8€, sec ed 87 
Homeopathy A method of presuibing 
medicines in the treatment of discase = Lhe 
pemeipics which distinguish this method, as set 
hby Dr.Chiton,the Picsident ofthe Congress 
of Homeopathic Piactitioncrs at I1verpool in 
’87, areas follows (1) Ihe proving of drugs 
on the healthy human oiganism in order to 
ascertain their piyeemer action, (2) the 
administration of the sud drugs on the prin 
ciple Sasa suntlibus crscntur (Let likes be 
treated by likes), (8) the single remedy, (4) 
the minimum dose Its founder w1s Hahne 
mann, a celebrated Gctman physiian and 
scientific chemist, whose first essay upon it 
was published in the leading medical journal 
of Furope, in 1796 =He subsequently taught 
his method in the University of J eipsic 
Thence it sprcad throughout Germany and 
the chief cities of Trance In Paris, Hahne 
mann, during the Jast seven yeas of his life, 
had an enormous practice Tic died in 1843 
In the Umted States it has taken fiim root 
There are there 20 medical colleges, having 
1,215 students, and in 88 390 1eceived the 
degree of MD from them here are also 46 
hospitals, with 4,769 beds, and over 11,000 quali- 
fied practitiouers In England its progress has 
been slow, there being only about 25a prac 
titioners, owing to the opposition the move- 
ment has encountered from the supporters of 
the allopathic treatment There are, however, 
tails in London, Birmingham, Liverpool, 
Bath, Bournemouth, Plymouth, St Leonards, 
and Southport, at which it 1s piactised Of 
there ate about 150 The first 
annual of homeopathic physicians 
was held at Cheltenham 1n 1850 = The _laat took 
piace at ham, in the hall of the Medical 
nstitute, on the 2oth Sept °88, when Dr, Dyce 
was the premdent Though still opposed 
by large numbers of medical men, the character 
: fia 1ompomtion 1s much less itter than 7 
y years ago; and the actice 0 
medicine generally hss been in 
by the investigations of homceopathists into 
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cit | Same Lee visited the United States, 
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the action of drugs, and the diseases for whith 
they are individually usef 

Montara See Centrat America; and for 
Ministry, etc , see DIPLomaric. 

Hong Kong. An island and British Crown 
colony, situated close to the mouth of the 
Canton liver, and divided fiom the southern 
coast of China by a narrow strait—the Ly-ee- 
moon pass’ Ihe Ligaen of Kowloon, oP Pe 
site the island, and a smal] adjaccnt grou e 
Lema Islands, appeitain to the colony otal 
area 32 5 m, pop 180,c00 Capital Vicetona 
(commonly called Hong Kong), a handsome 
aty overlooking a magnificent harbour, For- 
meily 1 very unhealthy place, but now, by a 

roper system of drainage, a sanitarium for the 

nghsh residents in China Strong fortifica- 
tions are now to be consti uctcd —Hong Kong 1s 
mountainous and picturcsque It was naturally 
unproductive, but considerable cultivation now 
gives itarich appearance During the season 
of the monsoon the chmate 1is_ unhealthy — 
Government 151n the hands of a Governor, with 
Lxecutive and Legislative Councils Religion 
and cducation aic most abundantly provided 
for The island 1s our “ Fastein Gibyaltar,’”’ 
and 1s both a military and naval station, 
There 18 a mixed Furopcan, Sikh, and Chinese 
police, numbe1ing 700 ~=6It 18 also the great 
emporium for Luropern trade with China, and 
15 a free port Lor latest financial statishos see 
Britisn I Mirrr,ete (ttble) Ihe imports con- 
sist in chicf ¢f goods tor Chini, cottons, and 
other minufactuicd articlcs Ihe cxports are 
pela tea, silk, and other Chinese produce. 

ong Kong was formerly a resoit for Chinese 
plates 11841 1t came into British hands by 
cnforced cession from the Chinese Government, 
It wis then an unpicpossessing place, and 
occupicd only by a icw Chinese = At first the 
attempt to makc it a market faled, but of late 
ycars its prospeiity has advanced to a mar- 
vcllous degiec, and 1t 18 now one of the at 
muts of lastern tiade, with magmiticent 
quays, dockyaids, and arsenals kor Execu- 
tive Council see Dipiromatic Consult ‘Her 
Majesty s Colomes , Dennys and Mayers 
China and Japin, ete 

Hooker, Sir Joseph Dalton, son and suc- 
cessor of the late Si William Jackson Hooker, 
directo: of the Royal Gaidens it Kew, was b 
at Halesworth, Suffolk, 1817. Graduated M D 
Glasgow Univ 39 Assistant surgeon to the 
Govcinment Antarctic expedition conducted by 
Sir James Clark Ross, 38, and on his return 
published a series of richly Wlustrated volumes 
on the Flora of New Zealand, T and the 
Auckland Islands He was appo:nted botanist 
to the Geological Survey of Great Britain in '46 
and in 47 visited India, where he remained 
cull 1851, having been kept prisoner for some 
time by the er of Sikkim On his return 
he published his Himalaya Journals In ’ss 
he was appointed assistant-director of Kew 
Gardens, and became Director in 65 Made 
a tour in Syria _ for botanical purposes ‘yo. 
President of the British Association at Norwich, 
’68, and in his address defended the Darwinian 
doctrine of Evolution. gag pote by Mr. 
John Ball and Mr. Maw, Dr Hooker made a 
youre into Morocco ‘71, to study its flora. 

e and his companions, during their explora- 
tions, climbed _ to the summit of the great Atlas 
mountain. Elected President of the 


and '77 created K.C.S.1. In the 
where 
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he met with an enthusiastic welcome from all 


clasaes of scientists Sir J H resigned the 
presidency of the Ro 1ety ’78, and the 
directorship of Kew Gardens '85 

Hornby, Admit G.7T.P,KCB,b 1825 
Entered the Royal Navy (1837) Commander: 


1ef in the Mediterranean during the cnsis 

the Russo-Turkish war (1877 78) Made a 

K.C B for the services he rendered by the fleet 

at Constantinople President of the Royal 

Naval College (1881 82), and was afterwards 

Commander in Chief at Portsmouth Is the 

principal naval aide-de-camp to her Majesty 
Horological Institute, The British, has 

for :ts main object the encouragement of the 

English watch trade Techmoal classes are 

held by the Institute at its headquarters, 

Northampton Square, EC , and certrficates are 

nted It 1s in union with the City and 
uilds Institute, and publishes monthly the 

‘* Horol Journal,’ which circulates among 

watchmakers, jewellers, and silversmiths Sec , 

F | Britten 
Horse, Master ofthe Sceed 88 
Horsley, John Calcott, RA  b_ 1817, 

painted a picture in his youth which excited 

the admiration of Wilkie and subsequently 
exhibited at the British Institution and the 

Academy In1843hiscartoon of “St Augustine 

Preaching gained at Westminster Hall one of 

the three prizes in the second tank of £200 

Other frescoes of his in the Palace of West 

minster: are entitled ‘ Religion and ‘Satan 

surprised at the Ear of Eve Since then he 
has painted many admirible pictures and por 
traits, as well asan alti pice with figures of 
colossal size, entitled ‘‘The Heahng Mercies of 

Ohnst The lattc: 15 1m the chapel of St 

Thomas s Hospital Mr Horsley was elected 

treasurer of the Royal Academy (1882) 

Horse See TurF 
Hospital Sunday Fund For 1 long period 

1t has been customary on the Continent to 

make a special collection on one Sundy in the 
year in the churches for the hospitals in the 
district The practice 1s now pretty generi 
inthis country Ihe Metropolitan Hospital Home 

Fund was started in 1873, by the late Dr James 

Wakley, editor of the Jancet Tle total sum 

collected on behalf of the eal Sunday 

Fund during ’88 was £40379 Report of the 

Council 1s published in the third weck of 

December H N Custance, Office, Man 

sion House, EC There 1s also a day set 

a for collection 1n aid of Hospitals and 
ispensaries under the auspices of the Saturday 

tal Fund, whose offices are at 41, Fleet 

Street, EC Sec R Frewer Oonsult in 

reference to hospitals generally, the Hospital 

(weekly) 

House, Adjournment of the See PARLIA 

MENTARY PROCEDURE 
House of Deputies,The Austro Hungarian. 

See Austria HunGaRY 

cya of Lords, Business of See Srssion 

sec 
House of Lords, Constitution of Sce Szs 
* mousing of the W king Classes Act, 
6 oF. 

"85 See aH 88 ; P a 
ova. eruling race of Madagascar (¢ v ) | 
Howells, William D the emmment 

American novelist, was b 1n Ohio, 1837. After 

serving his time with his father as a printer, 

he adopted journalism as his profesion, and in 

"9x wan appointed editer of the A/lanisc Monthly, 
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from which he retired in "80. His 
sketches, and stories, which are characteraed 
by a hghtness of artistic touch which marks 
the individuahty of their author, have had a 
wide circulation on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Mr H was erican consul at Vienna ‘61-6 
Huddleston, Sir John Walter, was b in 
1817, and married Lady Diana Beauclerk, 
daughter of the Duke of St Albans Called to 


the bar at Grays Inn (1839), QC (1857), but 
he failed repeatedly in his attempts to get into 
Parliament Probably no man at the bar, in 


his time, except Mr Hawkins, had so large 
a practice at Nis: Prius Mr Huddleston was 
created a justice of the Common Pleas (187s), 
then a baron of the Exchequer, and, finally, a 
udge of the High Court e 19, however, still 
nown 1n legal circles as ‘“‘ Baron’ Huddleston 
Hudson Bay An inland se. ofthe Dominion 
of Oanada, neirly as Jirge 1s the Mediter- 
ranein (and styled “the Mediterranean of 
Ainerica ) communicating with the Atlantic by 
Hudson Strait Closed by ice seven months of 
the year A project 1s on foot to connect Port 
Nelson, on the western shore, with Winnipeg 
and elsewhere by rail, and a small portion 
of this line has been built (See Hupson 
Bay Rartway ) Communication at present 
open in summer by cinoe to Lake Winnipeg 
Hudson Bay Railway This _ scheme, or 
more properly speiking, the Hudson Bay 
and Winnipeg Railwiy, 1s, to some extent, 
an idiptition of the old tride route of the 
Hudson Bay Company to modern require- 
ments, and 1s of peculia: intcrest to those 
interested 1n the development of the Colonies, 
especially in regard to the gieat Canadian 
Pacific Ralway scheme The project 1s to 
connect Regina, the centre of the feitile belt 
on the west, and Winnipeg, the cipital of 
Manitoba, on the east with Port Neleon on 
tIudson Bay, fiom which point to Liverpool 
the distance 15 not more than 2,966 geographical 
miles Both the places named are on the exist- 
ing Canadian Pacific linc, and this fact alone 
13 of importance 1n connection with a scheme 
for opening up the shortest possible route to 
Fngland (Forfurtherdetailsseeed 88 ) During 
87 the pak Wooten way was lid for about 40 
miles the line having bcen surveyed further 
north, while the country was explored for 100 
miles To the south of Winnipeg a connection 
was partly constructed with the Red River 
Valley Rulway, where (sce CANADIAN PACIFIC) 
political considerations interfered with certain 
railway developments It w1s reported from 
America on Feb 3rd, ’88, that the tailway was 
languishing owing to an action at Jaw, but on 
Feb 17th 1t was stated that the Company had 
won their case, and the work would be pushed 
forward to I ort Churchill 
Hudson River Bridge On Jan 4th, '88, a 
paper was read by Mr L:ndenthal, before the 
American Society of Civil Engineers on this 
(‘North River”) proposed bridge, described 
as the most important feature in a scheme to 
bring all the railroads terminating on the west 
shore of the Hudson River across it to New 
York River pice being inadmissible, the 
author designed a bridge having a river span 
of 2,850 feet, a shore span on each aide of 1,500 
feet, and anchorage piers 320 feet long. It was 


six railway tracks, the bridge being 86 feet 
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wide, with suitable approaches, the traffic 
allowed for being 50,000 passengers per hour 
in one direction, this being calculated to meet 
all demands for so years The estimated cost 
for the bridge alone was put at 15,000,000 
dollars, and of the whole project about 50,000,000 
dollars Mr Lindenthal’s scheme seemed to 
make a good impression from the first News 
came over early in August that the project had 
taken definite shape, a company having been 

and bills introduced into both Houses, 
Mr Lindenthal’s plans and designs having 
been adopted The work was to be commenced 
within a year of the approval of the plans by 
the Secretary of State, and to be finished 1n ten 
It was then estimated that the total cost, in 
cluding every appurtenance yards, approaches, 
etc , would be 60,000,000 dollars 

Hudson River Tunnel In June ’87 it was 
reported that, after a lapse of 44 years, the 
works at this tunnel had been reopened It 
was understood that, although four headings 
were being worked simultaneously, the chief 
endeavour was to complete and open the north 
tunnel, which was then about onc third finished 
Compressed air was being used to BEEP the 
heading free from water, the heading being 
excavated as fast as the sheathing and masonry 
could be put in It was added that all the 
financial stumbling blocks had been removed 
According to the Rarload and Engmecring 
Journal (US) of Match ’88 the tunnel “con 
tinued in a state of suspended animation, the 
lack of funds apparently being the only reason 
for this 

Hue Capital of Annam (q v ) 

Huggins, William, FRS,DCL (Oxon), 
LLD (Camb and Edin), PhD (Leyden), b 
in London 1824 Educated at the City of I ondon 
School (qv) In1855 Dr Huggins erected an 
observatory at his residence, at Upper Tulse 
Hill, and occupied himself for some time with 
observation of double stars and with careful 
drawings of the planets Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn, his object being to bnng to bear upon 
the science of astronomy the practical know 
ledge he had obtained of general physics In 
conjunction with Di W <A Muller he made 
some important discoveries with regard to the 
heavenly bodies, and for these researches Dr 
Muggins received (Nov 1866) one of the Roy il 
Medals placed at the disposal of the Royal 
Society, and in the following yer: the Gold 
Medal of the Royal Astronomical Society wis 
awarded Dr Hugginsand D1 Muller for their 
conjoint researches Dr Huggins continued 
his prismatic researches with a more powerful 
spectioscope with most important results, and 
in 1880 he again received a medal fiom the 
Royal sooty: His labours have also 1eceived 
ition Regal gal societies Di Huggins 
baat _ dent of the Royal Astronomical Society 
z 


Hughes, Rev H Price, M A, a leading 
and popular Methodist divine, b 1847 Edu 
cated at Richmond Theological Coll, and 
graduated MA at London Univ Has held 
appointments at Dover, Bnghton, rottenham, 

ulwich, Oxford, and Brixton, where he was 
recently stationed Has been secretary to the 
Temperance Committee of the Wesleyan Con 
ference ; is a member of the Legal Conference 
vice-president of the United Kingdom Alliance 
editor of the Methodist Times (1885); 18 the 
superintendent of the new miesion to the West 

d, and 18 an earnest advocate of the proposed 
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“eunion of the various branches of the Methodist 
Church During ’88 Mr H joined in the Edu 
cation controversy relating to the majority 
~eport of the Commission 

Hughes, Thomas, b 1823 Educated at 
Rugby and Oxford Called to the bar (1848). 
Radical M P for Lambeth 65 68, and for Frome 
68 74, OC (1869) In 1870 he made a tour in 
the United States He 1s the author of ‘Tom 
Brown's School Days” (1857), ‘“The Scouring of 
che White Horse, ‘'Tom Brown at Oxford,” 
ind many othe: books and pamphlets Ap- 
vonted a County Court judge (1882) 

Hulsean Lectures he founder was the 
Rev John Hulse, B A , of St John’s Coll, Camb, 
who, after his graduation 1n 1723, was ordained 
‘0 a small curacy, and subsequently succeeded 
.o his paternal estatc in Cheshire, where, owing 
‘o his delicate state of health, he lived in 
-etirement until his death, 1789 Mr Hulse, 
70 check the prevalent scepticism of his day, 
yequeithed to the University of Cambridge 
rertain estates for the advincement of religious 
icarning, and directed, ifer alta, “in his Will, 
that out of the rents and profits an annual pre- 
mium should be given to any member of the 
University, under the degree or standing of 
M A ,who shouldcompose the best Dissertation 
in the J nglsh Language on the Evidences in 
genera) o1 on the Prophecies or Miracles in 
~artiula: or onany othcr particular argument, 
whether the same be direct or collateral proofs 
Wf the Christian Rehgion in _oider to evince 
ts tiuth and excellence The premium sg0 
described 15 curiently known as the H 
Pnze Mi Js benefaction was further 
charged to the extent of eight tenths of its net 
annual income, with the foundation and sup- 
port of the office of Chrishan Advocate, for 
which bya statute confirmed by the Queen in 
Council, August 1st, 1860, was substituted, with 
acorresponding change of name, the existing 
Hulsean Professorship of Divinity Still another 
object of M1 Hulses benefaction, the annual 
ncome from which 1s at present estimated at 
£1,000, was the foundation and support of the 
office of Christian Preacher, o:1 Hulsean Lecturer, 
the incumbent of which according to the direc- 
tions of Mi His will (1777), was to bea 
‘“clergyman in the University of pe pan 
of the degree of Mastct of Arts, and under 
the age of forty years Ihe lecturer was to be 
elected annually on Christmas Day, or within 
seven days after, by the Vice Chancellor for 
the time being, and by the Master of Irinity 
College and the Master of St Johns College, 
o1 any two of them’ As the result of several 
successive modifications of the directions for- 
mulated by Mr H_ with regard to his founda- 
tion, 1t happens that, according to existing 
custom, the election to the office of Hulsean 
Lecturer now ‘‘takes place on some day 1n 
February, not later thanthe twentieth Cand1- 
dates must be thirty years of age and upwards, 
in Holy Orders, and Masters of Aits, or of some 
higher degree, inthe University of Cambridge. 
The office 1s annual The time of delivery is 
to be prescribed by the University, and af 
the duties be not discharged by the person 
appointed, his salary 1s to be divided amongst 
the six senior Fellows of St John’s College. 
The electors are the Vice-Chancellor, the Master 
of Trimity, the Master of St. John’s, and the 
four Divinity Professors, the Vic cellor 
having a casting vote, and, if either the 
Master of Trinity or the Master of St. John’s 
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be Vice-Chancellor, his place 1s to be supplied 
by the Regius Professor of Greek” This Jast 
stipulation 18 an exact perpetuation of the pro- 
vision onginelly made by Mr Hulse himself 
in view of the same oars eae The duty 
of the Lecturer, as defined y r H, was 
“to preach twenty set mons 1n the whole year ” 
The subject of the Lectures, which were to be 
reached at ‘St. Marys Great Church in 
ambridge, either on Friday morning or else 
on Sunday afternoon, ’ was to be “the evidence 
for revealed religion ; the truth and excellence 
of Christianity , prophecies and miiacles , direct 
or collateral proofs of the Christian religion, 
cepect ty the collateral a1guments , the most 
difficult texts o1 obscure parts of Holy Scuup 
ture,” or any one or more of these topics, at the 
discretion of the preachcr The said twenty 
sermons aie to be every year printed “at the 
reachers expense’ Fiom the very earliest 
Institution of the Hlulsean Lectuics, the great 
number of them which the foundation demanded 
was felt to be a burden and a piicvance, and 
it Was not long before it was “found imprac 
ticable to induce quilified persons to comply 
with the onerous conditions imposed by M: 
Hulses wii This discontent tound ¢xpres 
sion in a pefition of the Chanccellot, Masters, 
and Scholars of the University of Cambridge 
to the Court of Chancery, which, by an ordei 
dated Deccmber erst, 30, directed thit the 
number of lectures to be delivered and printed 
should be :educed to cight, the number exacted 
from the Boyle Lecturer Fhe new stitutes, 
which came into operation in pw suance of the 
Order in Council of August 1st, 40, included 
the reduction from ecayht to four in the num 
ber of discourses exacted trom the Hulsein 
Lecturer In zothe first series of discourses 
was delivered by thc Rev. Chnstopher Benson, 
AM, afterwards Canon af Worccster and a 
sometime Master of the Temple, who officiated 
a second time inthc samc capacityin 22 Jhe 
present annual stipend of the Hulsean I ecturct 
is one tenth of thc net income from Mr Hulse s 
benefaction, was succeeded in 1821, and again 
in '23, by the Rev Jamcs ( larke Fianks, MA, 
Chaplain of Trinity College, but in the years 
2425 there was no appointment lhe Rev 
Temple Chevellier, M A, formcily Iellow and 
Tuto: of Catherine Hall, was the Iulsean 
Lecturer for 182627 A very practical hight 
upon the non atti activ eness me the Lectureship, 
to which allusion has becn made, 15 thrown by 
the circumstance that for the space of thice 
years—1828 to 1830, both inclusive—no appoint 
ment was made, and the same thing was te 
ated, even after a Pon objection hid 
Seen removed, in 1834 The first Lecturer 
under the new 7e1mc, which demanded cight 
sermons only, was the Kev John James Blunt, 
BD, Fellow of St Johns College, who, in 1831 
and ’32,delivered courses of lectures Amongthc 
disti ed Lecturers who have followed Mr 
Benson have been the Rev Richard Chenevix 
Trench ('45 46), afterwards Dean of Westminster 
and Archbishop of Dublin , to whom succceded 
Dr. er Wordsworth (47-48), afterwards 
Canon of Westminster and Bishop of Lincoln, 
who lectured on the subject of ‘ ‘The Canon of 
the Scriptures of the Oldand New lestamcnt ” 
The lecture for § was delivered by Dr. Good- 
win, the present Bishop of Carlisle The pre- 
sent Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, Dr. J. 
chose as the gs eke for his lecture in 


"63, the Life of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
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Othe: incumbents of this Lectureship have 
been Dean Howson (62), of Chester; Dr. James 
Moorhouse ('65), now Bishop of Manchester ; 
Dr Perowne ( 68), Dean of Pere porouen: Arch- 
deacon Farrar ('70) , Dr. Abbott ('76); Dr. Boyd- 
Carpenter (’78), now Bishop of Ripon; Proft____ 
Bonney ( 84), Rev James Hirst Lupton, M.A. ('87), 
Head master of St Paul's School, and the 
Rev H Major Stephenson, M A (88), vicar of 
Bourne, and late Fellow of Chmist’s Coll, 
Camb 

Humbert IV, King of Italy, b 1844; suc- 
‘eeded his father Victor Emmanuel ’78 While 
Crown Prince he distinguished himself by the 
active paitt he took in the movement for pro- 
moting Itahan Unity He shared with Garibaldi 
the triumph of the 1eoigamsation of the king- 
dom ol the two Sictlhes In the outbreak of the 
war between Piussi1 and Austria 1n 66, the 
Itahans saw their oppoitunity of wiestin 
Venetia fiom Austiian contiol An active alli- 
ance between Prussia and Italy was formed, and 
an Italian armv took the field In the division 
of this umy, commanded by General Cialdim, 
Piince Humbert served with distinction, his 
personal gallantry appcaring most conspicu- 
ously inthe momcnt of disaster at the battle of 
Custozza, in which the Italians were defeated 
Prince Humbert took up his residence in Rome 
after the occupation of that city by the Italian 
troops in 7c Ile married in 68 his cousin, 
Princess Mirguerite, daughtei of the late Duke 
of Genor Lhei gon, the crown prince Vietor 
Emanuel, Prince of Naples, was born Nov 11th, 
69 During is Majesty s visit to Naples, Nov 
17th, 78, a would be as*issin named Giovanni 
Passanant: made an attempt upon his hfe with a 
pomard Signor Caroly1, the prime minister, 
wis wounded badly, and the king slightly. 
Made a tour throuzh Northern Italy in August 
788, and was enthusiastically wellomed He 
received a visit from the Emperor William II. of 
Germany tn October 

Hungarian Political Parties. The legisla- 
tive power of Ilungary 15 vested in the 
Emperor of Austria, as King of mar et be and a 
national Diet, the Jitte: consisting of a Liouse of 
Magnates and a House of Repicsentatives. 
The former comprises all hereditary peers paying 
a stipulated land tax, who number neatly 300 
of some 5> high ecclesiastical dignitaries of 
the Roman Cathohe, Gicek, and Protestant 
Churchcs, of so lfe-peers, appointed by the 
king, of all the archdukes who have attained 
their muoiity, and of somc 20 high-state digm- 
tanes Ihe Honsc of Representatives contains 
453 members clectcd by open voting and limited 
suffrage for periods of five years The present 
House, which urs elected in June ’87, contains 
some 260 supperiers of the ministry of M Tisza 
(7v), which has, with occastonal changes, 
been in office since Nov 75, of 150 members 
of the regular Opposition, and of 40 Croatian 
deputies, who in most matters vote with the 
government But while M TIiszas following 
almost invariably supports the government in 
unbroken strength, the Oppostaon is divided 
into Moderates, Independents, Anti-Senates, and 
Nationalists, of whom the Independents number 
about one half, and the Moderates one-fourth. 
As a result of this cleavage, the Opposition can 
hardly be said to have a definite progt amme, save 
that the object of the Independents 1s to effect, 
at all costs, the complete separation of Hu y 
from Austria. The desire for scperauicn, wW- 
ever, 18 not limited to the Independents or 
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indeed to the Opposition generally, many 
members of the ministerial party sharing the 
same view, although they may differ with the 
se aap on the question of opportunity 
See AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 
aunt, Holman, the well known 
painter of religious and mystical pubes 
‘was born 1827. The occult meaning of his 
‘Light of the World” and ‘The Awakening 
Conacience,’ of 1854, founded the subject of a 
senes of letters by Mr Ruskin to the Zi#es 
Mr Hunt subsequently painted ‘‘The Scape 
t ’and ‘' The ding of the Saviour in the 
ple,” the latter of which attracted great 
notice when exhibited (1860) The largest of 
his works, ‘‘The Shadow of Death,” occupied 
the artist durng a four yeais 1esidence in 
Palestine, and was finished in 1873 ‘The 
Triumph of the Innocents by some consideted 
his masterpiece, was last yea: 1:eproduced in 
pectcerayule and published by the Fine Art 
tety Mr Holman Hunt ts an ardent advo 
cate for the reform of the Royal Academy 
He was recently. elected a member of the 
Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours 
unter, Sir William Wilson KCSI 
CIE, wasb 1840, and educated at the Univer 
sities of Glasgow, Paris and Bonn’ He gassed 
first on the list of candidates for the Indian 
Civil Service, n 62, and has held the following 
appointments Superintendent of Public In 
struction in Orissa, special commissioner to the 
Secretariat of Bengal , acting under sccretary to 
the Government of India , and Director General 
of statistics of India Ile 1s the author of the 
following works ‘ The Annils of Rural 
Bengal, ' ‘Orissa, or an Indian Province undc1 
Native and British Rulc A System of 
Famines, “A Life of Lord Miyo A Dic 
tionary of the Non Aryan languages of India 
and ah Asia The Imperial Gazetteer of India, ’ 
and “The Indian Fmpise 
Stag hunting at one period so 
common in Fngland 13 now confined to 1 
packs, with the addition of two 1m Ireland an 
the present Master of the Queen s Buckhounds 1s 
the Earl of Coventry Fox hunting howeve 
ahaha in popularity ae by year , and as every 
unt now has a fund to reimburse farmers for 
any losses they may expeiiencc through the 
depredations of Reynard, much of the hostility 
formerly evinced towards the spoit is dying 
out In land there are 155 packs of fox 
hounds, in d x5, and in Scotland 7, Eng 
land also boasts of 96 packs of harriers and 19 
cks of bie deg Ireland possesses 23 packs of 
ogeryibg whilst Scotland 1s content with 5 
Huxley, Thomas Henry, MD, LLD, 
DCL, FRS,b May 4th, 1825, at Ealing 
Educated at Ealing School (of which his father 
was one of the masters) and at Charing Cross 
ee aa He served as assistant surgeon on 
H.\M.S Vectory and Rattlesnake, during the 
cruise of which latter vessel he made 1m 
portant observations on oceanic hydrozoa 
ected a Fellow of the Royal Society 1852 
385s, Professor of Natural History at the Royal 
ool of Mines, and also Fullerian Professor 
of Physiology at the Royal Institution, 1858, 
man Lecturer (¢ v ) at the Royal Society, 
1862, President of the Biological Section of the 
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British Association, 1870, President of the 
Association itself for the year, and member of 
the London School Board, 1872, Lord Rector 
of Aberdeen University, 7874, Secretary of 
the Royal Society, 3878, LL D Dublin ‘and 
Edinburgh , 1879, LL Cambridge , 1883 
Rede Lecturer at Cambridge, and President of 
the Royal Sooety In October 1884 he left 
England on account of ill health In 188s 
he resigned his official duties, which in- 
cluded the nspeceeee 0 and 
the presidency of the Royal Society Prof H 
has been a most prolific writer on scientific 


subjects 

Hyderabad For Resident, etc , see DiPLo- 
MATIC 

Hyderabad Deccan Scandal. Shortly after 
Parliament met in 88, questions were asked 
by Mr Labouchere and others concerning the 
affairs of the Hyderabad Deccan Oompany, which 
had acquired unenviable notonety on the Stock 
Exchange Accordingly a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons was appointed (with Sir 
Henry James as chairman) to inquire into the 
matter From the report of this Committee, the 
facts appear to be as follows —In January 86 
a concession of all mining nghts 1n the territories 
of the Nizam was gr inted by the Government 
of Hyderabad to two financial gentlemen in 
London The gent of the Nizam in granting 
this concession was one Abdul Huk, and the 
concession received the sanction of the English 
Government both in India and at home In 
Augus 86 4 lmited company was floated, in 
order to acquire and work this concession 
Ihe capital consistcd of £1,000,000, of which 
£150,000 was issued 1n {ro shares on which £5 
wis paid, and the remaining %Ssere0 was 
allotted to the concessionaires in tully Ppa up 
shaies One fourth of both classes of shares 
were receivcd by Abdul Huk The shares of 
the Com any now began to be bought and sold 
on the Stockh Lachange, though no settlement 
was applied for, nor could 1t have been granted 
in accordance with the 1ules In June 87, when 
Abdul Huk was again in London the Nizam’s 
Government instructcd him to purchase 10,000 
Ssharcs at a price not exceeding £12 a share 
The sharcs were bought ones a broker, but, 
asa matte1 of fact, they were all shares belong- 
ing to Abdul Huk who received the £331,250 
paid for them This purchase naturally had 
the effect of improving the position of the 
Company in the market, and on the strength 
of 1t Lord Lawrence (imong others) bought 
shaies and was appointed a dircctor to repre- 
sent the Nizam hen the truth leaked out, 
the shares fel] in value, and the scandal at- 
tracted public attention Abdul Huk, in India 
refunded to the Nizam the money he had 
received for the purchased shares, and the 
Nizam s Government have publicly announced 
that they will uphold the concession The 
Committee of the House of Commons contented 
themselves with the facts they had 
ascertained, and with drawing the conclusion 
that ‘“‘so long as the Government of India 
interferes with the proceedings of a native 
state in business matters, great care should be 
taken to fulfil the responsibility thus assumed.” 

Hypnotiam (synom Braidism) See ed. '38, 
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Iesland. A large island, 130 m_cast of 
Greenland, and 850 m west of Norway, 
belonging to Denmark Area 39,756 sq m, 
pop 72,445 Capital Reykjawkk It 13 wholly 
volcanic, with active cratcrs, steam holes, 
boiling springs, etc Hecla, the noted volcano, 
18 s,110 feet high, im the Great Geysei, the 
water at a depth of 72 ft 1s 30° above boiling 
point Lying just outside the Arctic Circle, 
climate 1s severe Glaciers cover the mountains, 
icebergs often blockade the northe1n coasts, but 
south and west influenced by Gulf Stream 
Forests formerly abounded, but the island 1s 
now destitute of trees Potatocs and gaiden 
vegetables can be cultivated, but corn cannot 
be grown’ But the pasturage 1s excellent, and 
ponies, cattle, and sheep thrive Fxports are 
sulphui, Iceland moss, wool, diied fish, scal 
skins and o1], whale oil and baleen, eider 
down, bird skins, and ponies Manufactures 
domestic In ’74, the thousandth anniversary 
of IceJands history, the island received its 
autonomy, but it still remains subject to the 
King of Denmark, who appoints its governor 
Commerce tiestiicted and in Damish hinds 
People very poor a kindly, simple, cheerful 
race, but lacking energy, and sometimes incur 
ring distress through improvidence They are 
rematkable for good education, 1nd there 1s a 
college at Reykjavik Iceland wascolonised by 
Norsemen 1n 874, and for thiee centuries was a 
flourishing republic Inthethiuteenthcentury it 
became subject to Norway ind through it, in 
1380, to Denmark Its hteriturc 1s famous Con- 


sult Baring Goulds “Iceland, Locks ‘‘ Home 
of the Fddas, etc 
“Toh Dien” Sce ed 88 


Idiots Act, 86 Seced 87 
Ignatieff, General Nicholas Paulovitch 
ussian gencral and diplomatist, b in 183 
His father, Count Paul Igniticfi, took a pro 
minent pit in fwilttating the accession of 
the Empcror Nicholas to the throne Taulo 
vitch Ignatieff studicd in the Corps dcs Pages, 
and became an office: in the Imperial Guard 
When the Ciimean wir was declared, he be 
longed first to the stiff of Count Berg it Revel, 
and afterwards it linland Whcnthe wu con 
cluded, he became military attache an the Rus 
sian Embassy to the Court of St James = In 
1858 Ignatic ff was madc an aide de camp to the 
peror AlexandcrII andobtained the rank of 
colonel Hc was sent on a mission to Khiva 
and Bokhaia, and aftcrwards despatched to 
Pekin as a minister plemipotcntiary He ob 
tained'fiom the Chinese Government the cession 
of the Province of Ussur: He came back to St 
Petersburg, and was placed at the head of the 
Department in the of Foreign 
Affairs e filled the office of Representative 
ofthe Russian Court at Constantinople (1864 78) 
From 1878 to 1882 General Ignatieff was the 
™_.”_.. Maumster of the Interior, and subse- 
» bea Governor General of Irkutsk and 
der-in-chief of the troops of the Govern 
ment, which post he now holds He 15 also a 
Senator, a President of the Academy, and a 
Member of the Council of the Lmpire. 
~ Bul Seced ’87 
SR Sty Daas y Adecision of Mr Justice North 
(Chancery Division, July ’88) lays down that 
where illegitimate cl" ‘ren are born before the 
date of a will a bequest to them may be valid. 
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Where, however, an illegitimate child 1s born 
after the date of a will, a codicil 18 required 
directing that it shall share in the benefite of 
the will Practically the same rule was lmad 
down in the House of Lords some fifteen years 
ago in a case where the matiriage was uivalid 
by reason of its being cnteied into with a 
deceased wifes sist 

m See ed 86, also LIGHTING 
and ELECTRICITY ON SHIPBOARD 

‘“‘Tilustrated London News,” established 
1842, published weekly (6d ), contains 2llustra- 
tions of a high order, bearing upon subjects of 
curient events and intcrest, with explanatory 
letterpress Mr G A Sala ‘q v), under the 
well known nom de plume of “G A S,” was 
a contributor for some years A list of wills 
of persons deccased, and an obituary, form 
interesting features of the paper, which has a 
large circulation 


Jmpeachments and Trial of Peers. See 
e 


Imperial Defence Act See Army, and 
SESSION 88, sect 

Imperial Federation The question of how 
best to consolidate or fcderate the British 
Fmpire had bccn studied by 1 few Enghshmen 
for some yc1rs pieviously, but 1t was not until 
84 that a private committee consulted public 
men of both the great political parties, and 
upon their advice called together a conference 
of all who were known to accept the principle 
of Imperial Federation This conference was 
held at the Westminster Palace Hotel on July 
de in that year, unde the pucsdeny of 
the late Mr W ITorstcr, supported by 
eminent coloni ul and othe: officials and influen- 
tial supporters of the scheme Many others 
wrote approving the objccts_of the gathering. 
Resolutions wcic adopted affirming that some 
form of federation was cssential, and at the 
adjourned conference, held in the followin 
November, 1t w13 resolved to form the Im 
Federation League, whosc object should be to 
secure by fcdcration the pcrmanent unity of 
the Fmpiic, that no scheme of federation 
should interfeic with the existing rights of 
local parhaments as 1egaids local aftairs , and 
that any scheme of Impcrial Fcderation should 
combine on an equitable basis the resources 
of the I mpirc for the mamntenance of common 
interests, and adequately provide for an organ- 
iscd defence of common rights’ Ihe League 
was duly constituted, Mr: Forster being ap- 
pointed cha1iman of a strong executive com- 
mittee, which office he held until his death, 
The League has maderapid progress, branches 
havin een formed in a number of pro- 
vincial towns, and also in several of the 
colonies The movement so far has been 
supported by men who difier greatly on other 
questions, it has been approved a very 
large section of the English press (For con- 
cise history of the progress of the League and 
Imperial Federation to January 88, see ed, '88,) 
Early in 68 a movement for a commercial union 
between the Dominion of Oanade and the United 
States, which has been in progress for some 
time, reached its crisis by the introduction 
into the Dominion Parhament of a metion 
Sir R, Cartwright in favour of what was 
“ ” This was 


reciprocity. ted 
in a house of 181 by a ie de of 57, the 


ouse 
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of Commons singing “God save the Queen” 
on the announcement of the figures 
agitation of this question stimulated the desire 
in the dommion for closer connection with the 
mother country, which took the form of umproved 
trade relations Meetings were held throughout 
the dominion in favour of this bohicy and 
influential deputations approached Lor Lans 
downe, the Governor General, requesting that 
a oonference of the Australasian and other 
colonies might be called to consider this 
matter In May last, in pursuance of this 
action on the part of Canada, a return of the 
treaties between the United Kingdom and foreign 
countries, which “ preclude a preferential fiscal 
treatment of Britis goods in the colonies and 
dependencies of the British crown, was moved 
for in the House of Commons by M1 Howard 
Vincent, a member of the Imperial Federation 
League That icturn (Commercial No 8) 
showed that by two treaties the mght of any 
colony to favour in its tariff the goods of any 
other part of the empire over those of Germany 
or Belgium was expressly given up, and that 
under the most favoured nation clause this 
provision was extended to a large number of 
treaties with othe: countries The publication 
of these facts, hitherto unrecognised, has 
created a strong feeling 1n Canada and Austra 
lasia, and it 18 understood that the abrogation 
of those treaties will be sought by their repre 
sentatives at an early date The associttion of 
a Canadian statesmin Sir Charles Tupper, with 
Mr Ohamberlain during the negotiations for 
the settlement of the Fishery dispute (q 7 ) with 
the United States was an important precedent 
and the subsequcnt rejection of that treaty by 
the United States and their hostile attitude 
towards Canada, has tended to draw closer 
relations between the dominion and the mother 
country The Imperial Federation League in 
Oanada, which 1s now a powerful body, has 
made good use of the advantages thus offered 
In October '88 strong representations weie made 
by this body to the Dominion Parhament con 
cerning the necessity for inviting the othe1 
self goveining colonies to consider with them 
the improvement ol the trade relations between 
different parts of the cmpire These repie 
sentations have becn acceded to and the 
Dominion Government has announccd its in 
tention of issuing the necessary invitations 
In March 88 a work entitled ‘‘ Tariffs and Trade 
of the British Empire, prepared by Sir Rawson 
Rawson chairman of its commerc11] committee, 
was published by the Imperial Federation 
League in the Umited Kingdom For the first 
time the forty-four tariffs of the empire wcre 
placed side by side, and their effects compared 
in every possible way Hong Kong and the 
Straits Settlements weie found to be the only 
laces in the empire where trade was wholly 
ree The distribution of the trade of the 
empire with the whole world was similarly 
dealt with The total trade of the United 
gdom in ’85 was found to be divided as 

follows — 


With Biitish possessions 26 4 per cent 
» foreign countries 9736 5p 9 
The total trade of British possessions was — 
With United Kingdom 48 5 per cent 
Other British possessions 23 Bg, gy 
Foreign countries . . ; Oo ir - 
the total trade ofthe empure be: 1,046, 340,000 
The book was discussed 1D the Soba, th M 
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out the empire, and has thrown a valuable 
light upon the trade relations of the empire. 
Sir Henry Parkes, Premier of New South 
addressing his constituents, October 8th, 88, 
maintained that the imperial constitution must 
‘ye re cast to be permanent, and concluded as 
ollows ‘‘In uniting the outlying colonies to 
che mother country, England must present an 
object for love and loy iy and for the young 
passion for national authority in Austraha, 
which would be more attractive than any else- 
where to be found within the wide circle of the 
family of nations’ The Hon James Servite, 
late Premier of Viotona, speaking to the electors 
of the province of Melbourne on May 16th, ’88 
‘‘Let us strive, whilst there are no interests 
calling upon us to separate, to cultivate that 
strong feeling of attachment which originates 
in the oneness of the blood between the two 
countries, and which, I think, may develop 
itself in the time to come into some practical 
ia which will enable us without the people 
in this country or the people of England sacri- 
ficing their equality, to develop into an empire 
such as the world has never seen, with its one 
foot, we may 931y on the south ole and another 
on the north ruling the destinies of the whole 
world We know that such a rule, judging of 
the future by the past and of the tendencies of 
things in recent years would be a beneficent 
1ule and fo: the good of the whole world ” 
The Right Hon W H Smith, First Lord of the 
lieasury speaking at Gloucester on Oct 8th, ’88 
referred to the ampere Defences Act, reed 
upon atthe Imperial Conference 87(seeed 88), 
as follows ‘‘Four or five different colomies 
sud to the Government of this country, ‘If you 
will supply the ships, if you will find the crews, 
we will pay the cost of maintaining those ships 
and those crews as an increased means of 
defence for the commerce of Australit They 
have gone into partnership with the Govern 
ment of this country in orde: that thei lives, 
their property, their trade, and their commerce 
and yours, shall be more secure against an 
invader and against an enemy Talk about 
federation this 1s the spirit of federation ” 
On April 30th a motion was made in the Dom- 
nion Houee of Commons in favour of preferential 
trade 1clations between Canada and the United 
Kingdom After an animated discussion, in 
which the proposal was influentially supported, 
its further considc1 ation was sdicurned. The 
difficulties which arose in the A 

colonies with iefcience to the :mmuigration of 
the Chinese have been of value in bringing 
home to the minds of their inhabitants the 
necessity for some form of representation 
of the self governing colomes in the body 
which deals with the foreign policy of the 
empire, and in hmpiessing upon statesmen at 
home the inconvenience of carrying on the 
affairs of the empire without reference to the 
wishes of large bodies of its citizens The 
Australian Naval Defence Bill has been ratified 
by the Parliament of the United Kingdom, and 
by all the Austrahan Parhaments except that 
of Queensland, from which it was withdrawn 1n 
view of its probable rejection The London 
offices of the Imperial Federation are at 
jo, Charles Street, Berkeley Square, W , where 
its ral publications can be obtained 


Organ, Imperial 
See Frencu Pouiti- 


’ Loring 
Federation (monthly) 
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German. See German Pott- 

“Eniperial Institute f the United King 
0 6 - 

dom, the Colonies, and India. This Insti 
tute, which 1s to stand tor all time as a record 
of Her Majesty s Jubilee, has been taking shape 
since January, 87 (For of the origin 
of the Institute see ed 87, and for detailed state 


ment of its special objects see ed 88) Ihc 
Government of the Institute 1s at present 
called the 


carried on by a chartered bod 
‘Or ommuittee, in which the British 
Empire will be tairly represented, the members 
of which were originally nominated by H R H 
the Prince of Wales, who 1s president , Lord 
Herschell 1s the chairman The sing 
ttee must, before the rzth of May, 1891, 
have devised a permanent fo1m of constitution 
for the admuinistiation of the Institute This 
form of constitution will have to be approved 
by a Royal warrant, and when this occurs the 
prescnt governing body will cease to cxlst 
After some considerable negotiations 1t was de 
termined that the site of the Institute should be 
the southern portion of the now vacant land on 
which the 1ecent exhibitions were held, and 
there appears a speciul fitness in the site when 
we bear 1n mind that this p1 opcrty belongs to the 
Commissionce15 for the Exhibition of 51, and was 
originally acquired out of the prohts of that 
first great display in which the Piince Consort 
took so dcep an interest Ihroughout the 
whole of 87 the Organising Committee werc 
Inviting and recciving subscriptions , and both 
the Qucen and the Fiince of Wales speciilly 
marked thei interest in the Institute by sub 
scribing lor some time the Colonies held 
aloof, but first the Indian Princes subscribed 
handsomely, then the Canadian Dominion voted 
£20,000, and more recently the Australasian 
and other Colonics have come torwaid with 
offiural and private subscriptions representing 
nearly £100000 Altogether about £450,ov0 
have now been contributed, the share of the 
United Kingdom being about £250,000, India 
over £100,000, and the Golomies ncaily a similai 
amount On July 4th 87, Her Majesty laid the 
foundation stone of the building in person Lhe 
occasion was taken advantage of tor a very 
imposing ceremony Ihc spot selected for the 
stonc, which 15 of Colonial gr inite, 15 where 
the Central Avenue of the late Exhibitions was 
placed, near the cntiance to what was Old 
London, and the building faces southward 
upon a new roadway, which runs through 
from Exhibition Road to Queens Gate, near 
where the main Indian Court was situated in 86 
The design selected is that by Mr I L Colcutt, 
who 1s the architect A great quadrangular 
tower with a domed roof rises from the centre 
of the building, there being smaller towers of 
similar design at each end, and giaceful turrets 
break the outline of the roof Ihe asatyle is 
Renaissance, and the main front will be 650 ft , 
with an elevation of 80ft The entrance hail, 
and the two halljs at either end, stand promi 
nently forward from the main building, and 
the entrance 1s approached by a handsome and 
broad flight of steps, flanked by pedestals, on 
which four lions are at rest Groups of figures 
and iriezes adorn the entire fiont, where, too 
balustraded balconies add to the architectur 
effect. The figure of Britannia stands torward 
in strong relief, and the whole ornamentation 
18 elaborate The front is to be constructed 
of stone, and other portions of brickwork. The 
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interior 1s divided into four floors. On the 
ground floor are arranged three great exhibi- 
tion galleries surrounding four quadrangles, 
which could be covered 1n with glass 1f desired, 
and ascending to the principal floor by the 
rand staircase, s8ft wide, we reach the ° 
on Hall, 128 ft by 60 ft, to be surrounded in 
nels by appropiate paintings and triezes 
n this floor are the secretary, librarian, read- 
Ing rooms, and intelligence offices, where 
mercantile matters can be arranged The 
Oonference Hall 1s situated in the left wing, 
while the upper floors are assigned to various 
institutions and societies, to emigration offices, 
refreshments, sample rooms, laboratories, com 
mittee rooms, and soon _ Ihe estimated cost 
of erection 1s £250,000 The contract foi the 
buildings has already been let to Messrs John 
Mowlem andCo During ’88 a Commercial In- 
telligence Department and a School of Modern 
Oricntal Languages were announced as being 


in active foimation Org Bec, Suir 
krederick Abel,C B, DC L,ER Assistant 
Sec, Sir I R Somers Vine, FS S , Offices, 


1, Adam St , AdeJphi Teirace, WC 

Income Tax (Overpaid). Law cases in '88 
The contention of the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue that excess payments of income tax, 
extending over 1 period of more than one year, 
cannot be recovered, was not sustained by the 
Court of Appeal in the case of the Cape Co 
Mining Co The Company had overpaid their 
income tax for threc consecutive years, and the 
order for repayment was upheld, on the ground 
that ove1 payment could not in every case be 
found out at once’ It his also been laid down 
that whcie interest on the investments of a life 
Insurance society had not been taxed at its 
source but paid in full, the C:own was entitled 
to chargze income t1x upon it, although the 
taxcd interest paid at the source excecded the 
sum which would be payable on trade profits 

Income Tax, Rate of, 1842-89 £100 but 


under £160 53 57%, “ad in the £, 54, 10d , 
556, Ilhd , 59, (hd , C12, fd £150 and up- 
wards 42/52, and 57, 7d, 54, ls 2d, 6, 
Is 4d , 58, 5@, 59, 01 2, Jad , 60, 10a ni- 


form duties on Incomes of £100 a year and upwards, 
with abatement of £60 on Incomes under £200 
63 7d , 64, 68, 71, 6d , 656, 70, 4a, 67, 5a 
Abatement extended to £80 on Incomes under 
£300 72 hd = 73, 3d , 74 5, 2a Exemptions 
éxtended to Incomes under £150, and abatements 
to £120 on Incomes under £400 767, 3d , 78 3, 
81, 83.4, dd , 80, 84, 64 , 82, Ohad , 856, 8a , 
878, 7d , 889, 6¢ According to a statement 
ot the Chancello: of the Exchequer, a man 
whose income 1s under £:50 a year cannot 
claim exemption from income tax if income 
derived from his wifes separate estate brings 
the amount above £150 

Incorporated Law Society, The. Before 
the year 1825 solicitors were without any sort 
of professional o1 ganisation beyond a few local 
societies In that yearcertain leading solicitors 
issued a prospectus advocating the establish- 
ment of a ‘‘Law Institution " A committee 
was formed to give effect to the prospectus, and 
raised in the form of shares the capital neces- 
sary to provide a building and everything else 
necessary tor the Institution e deed of 
settlement was completed 1n February 1827, and 
a royal charter was obtained 1n December 1833 
In 1845 the Society, which had been originaily 
constituted as a joint-stock company, was re- 
modelled upon the principle of other learned 
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and professional bodies, and received a new 
charter. This charter was amended bya sup- 
piemental one 1n 1872. Any solicitor practising 
n England or Ireland, and any writer practising 
in Scotland, as well as any solicitor or writer 
who has ceased to Paes 18 eligible for elec- 
tion as a member of the Society he adminis- 
tration of business 1s 1n the hands of an elective 
council of forty ordinary members, of whom ten 
vacate their seats every year, and ten extra- 
ordinary members chosen by the council from 
am those members of the Society who are 
presi ents of provincial law societies The 
resident and Vice-President are annually 
elected by the members of the Society from the 
members of the council] The members of the 
Society at present exceed 3,200 Its buildings 
are situated in Chancery Lane, and comprise a 
handsome hall and a library of nearly 30,000 
volumes The general function of the Society 
resembles that which the Inns of Court are 
supposed to discharge It takes care of the 
professional training, character, and interests 
of the profession hen it was founded no 
test was required from any person wishing to 
become a solicitor beyond evidence of character 
and of having served in articles for the pre 
scribed time The Society instituted lectures 
on law in 1833, and in 1836 obtained from the 
judges authority to examine students on the 
completion of their articles Since then Pre 
and Intermediate Examinations hive 
been added, and the entire control of all the 
examinations has bcen transferred to the 
Society It also investigates cases of alleged 
malpractice by solicito:s, and, where neces 
sary, takes measurcs for the punishment of 
offenders It excrts itself to promote what 
it considers the Icgitimate intercst of the pro 
fession in such m ittcis as scales of payment, 
right of audience, ctc It has also assisted in 
promoting refoims bencficial to the whole com 
munity, such as the concentration in one build 
ing of the various Courts, or the Conveyancing 
Act of 188: The improved standing ofsolicitors 
19 1n t duc to the caertions of the Society 
Beo., E W Wilhamson Office, Chancery Lane 
Consult the Calendar of the Incorporated Law 


Society 

Incorporated Society_of Authors, esta 
blished in 1884 by Su F Pollock, Cardinal 
Manning, and othe: eminent hterary men, 
under the presidency of Lord Tennyson Its 
object 1s to defend the imteiests of literary 
property, to maintain authois rights, to advise 
them as to questions of copynght, and in other 
ways to rende: them assistance in their agree 
ments and the publication of theiruorks Also 
to further the establishment of an International 
Union, and to procure in England the 
passing of an Act which shall amend and con- 
solidate the law of Domestic Copyright In 
"88 Mr. J Russell Lowell (¢ v ) delivered an in 
teresting speech on the subject of international 
popynght at the annual dinner of the society 
In . "87 the Bociéte des Gens de Lettres—a 
society with similar objects in Paris, founded by 
Lows Desnoyers—attained its jubilee Office, 

4 Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W C 

tg See CoNGREGATIONALISM 
See GERMAN Po.t1- 
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am, A dependency of Great Britain, con- 
G partly of territory under the direct 
_ stration of British officials, and partly 
of native states, which are all subordinate, 0 
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varying degrees of relationship, to the suzerain 
power The British territory was acquired by 
the East India Company, by conquest or treaty, 
in the course of one hundred years, dating from 
the battle of Plassey (1757) Asaresult of the 
mutiny of the Sepoy army (1857-58), the East 
India Company ceased to exist, and the direct 
sovereignty was vested by Act of Parhament 
in the Crown The more powerful native 
chiefs continue to exercise every function of 
overnment within their own dominions, 
Bat their external relations are subject to 
the control of a British Resident In other 
words, they have no international independ- 
ence In accordance with an Act of Parliament 
passed in 1876, Queen Victoria assumed the 
title of “Empress of India, Kaiser-1 Hind. 
The Parhament of the United 
18, of course, supreme over India, but this 
supremacy 1s enforced rather by means of 
ministerial responsibihty than by direct 
legislation Practically, all the statutes relating 
to India are in the nature of either constitu- 
tional enactments or financial provisions The 
Act of Parliament that abolished the Company 
also created a Secretary of State for India, 
together with a Oounoil (selected from among 
Indian officials for the most part), 1n whom 18 
vested the authority ofthe Crown In England, 
every measuie concerning India runs in the 
name of the Secictary of State , and he alone 
1s responsible to Parliament In practice, he 18 
always acabinct minister of the first rank In 
India, the supreme authority, both executive 
and legislative, 1s vested in the Governor- 
General in Council The Governor General, or 
Viceroy, who 1s usually a peer of political dis- 
tinction, has power to ovcirule his Counoil in 
cascs of emergency loi ordinary purposes, 
the council 1s composed of some six members 
all Sppontes the the Governor General 
himself, by the Crown One of these 18 the 
Commandcr 1n chief, another must have legal 
qualifications , anothcr has chige of finance; 
another mer be appointed with special refer- 
ence to public works, the 1est are usually 
experienccd members of the civil service For 
purposes of legislation, this Council 1s aug- 
inented by about twelve additional members, 
nominatcd by the Govcrnor General, of whom 
one half must be non official persons, and of 
whom some are alwiys natives The seat of 
the su ® government is Oalcutta, with an 
annual migration to the hill station of Simla 
for the hot scason Avs regards the work of 
administration, India 1s divided into eight or 
more provinces Iwo of these, Madras and 
Bombay, which boast an historic existence for 
twocenturies, are styled Preaidencies, and enjoy 
acertain precedence They are each ruled bya 
Governor, appointed by the Crown, with coun- 
cils modelled on that of the Governor-General 
ae each possess an army and a civil service 
of their own Ihree of the other provinces 
(Lower Bengal, the North Western Provinces, 
and the Punjab) are under a Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, and Bengal and the North Western Pro- 
vinces each have legislative councils Three 
more, of less importance (the Central Provinces, 
Burma, and Assam) are under a Chief Com. 
missioner In addition, there are some smaller 
tracts under the direct administration of the 
Governor-General Whithin the provinces, the 
actual unit of administration 18 the 
which forms the charge of an officer, usually 
styled Collector. ® principal duties are 
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and fiscal; but he 
pervision over police ails 
achools, public works, forests, etc Judic 
functions are, as a rule, vested in_ other 
hands, subordinate to the High Courts, 
with _an ultimate appeal to the Privy Council 
in England The staff of administration 
consists of (1) the covenanted civil service, 
appointed after competitive examination in 
ngland , (2) the statutory civil service, selected 
among natives, (3) military officers of the 
staff corps in civil employ, (4) a miscellaneous 
class of uncovenanted civil servants of different 
grades, who may be either Europeans or 
natives The total area of India, including the 
outlying province of Lower Buimah (but not 
the recent acquisition of Upper Burmah), and 
the settlement of Aden in Arabia (which 1s 
subordinate to Bombay), amounts to 1,378,044 
square miles, and the total po tion, accord 
ing to the census of 1881, numbers 253,982,595 
persons, aon ine an average ot 184 peisons pel 
square mile ‘The area of British territory 
alone (excluding native states) 1s 868,314 square 
miles, with a population of 198,790,853 persons 
Of the larger total,'187,937,438 are Tindus by 
religion, 50,121,595 Mohammedans, 3,418,895 
Buddhists (almost all in Burma), 1,862,625 
Christians (of whom less than 100,000 are Euro 
pant) and 85,397 are Parsis (almost all in 
mbay Adding 1,500,000 for Cashmir, 3,000,000 
for Upper Burmah, 2,000,000 for the Burmese 
Shan States, and an annual inciease of 4 per 
cent for India gencrally, the total population 
in 1887 1s officially cstimited at 268,137,044 
rsons In the official year ending March 
1887, the total revenue of India amounted to 
7793379134, Of which {23 055,724 was derived 
rom the land (being in the nature of rent), 
£6,657,644 from the salt tax, £8,942,976 trom 
opium (really paid by the Chincse consumer of 
the drug), while £16,134,464 represents gross re 
ceipts from public works—railways and canals 
The total expenditure was £77,158,707, show 
ing a surplus ot £178,427 the chiet items 
were army, £19,525,042, ¢1v1l departments, 
412,698,516 , interest on debt, £4,310,403 , public 
works (including working expenses and inter 
est on all capital not borrowed), £23,687,551 


The total amount of debt bearing interest was 
Prom OF- Qenw nF essen SO. ~-O LOL . 


mo am eh 


MCMLD MLTLGDE 211 DAVE! PAYAvVIC 111 LMU, WHOLE 
4102,934,376 represents capital expended on 
remunerative public works ‘The railways of 
India have been constructed by ,private com 
1eS to which the State guarantees interest, 
or directly bythe State In the calendar year 
1887, the total number of miles open was 14,383, 
and the total net receipts £9,364,821, bang a 
return of about § per cent on the total capital 
expended In the year ending March 1887 the 
total value of the merchandise smported into India 
amounted to £58,661,462, and of the merchandise 
to 488,428,660, showing an excess of 
429,767,198 1n the exports The net importation 
of treasure was 410,368,808, thus reducing the 
true excess of exports to £19,398,390, which may 
be taken roughly torepresent the tribute of India 
to England for cost of administration and inter- 
rest on capitalinvested The chief items among 
the m were cotton goods, £29,164,985, 
metals, £4,689,098 , machinery, L£1,377)459 » rail- 
way plant, 14355124 Among the exports 
raw cotton, £13,475,962, opium, £11,077 ; 
ou seeds, £9,222,870, mice, £8,836,827, wheat, 
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8,625,986 ; raw jute, 


hides, £5,249,357 3 
4,860,825 ; 


cotton man ures, »854,352 5 
tea, 480304 ; Indigo, £3,6911677. 4a "Bee 87 
the esta strength of the army wes Te 
Europeans and 134,492 natives, total, O74 
officers and men e total number of schools 


a nici Dain oS o Beate eet gots, py SSO OMe: 
of which £862,872 was detrayed by the State 
Since Lord Duffeiin succeeded Lord Ripon as 
Viceroy, in 1884, the extc:nal affains of India 
have attracted more attention than its domestic 
administration Amiucable relations have been 
maintained uninterruptedly with the Amir of 
Afghamuatan, Abdurrahman Khan(gv) Early 
in 788 his old rival, Ayub » escaped from 
Teheran, in Persia, and threatened to enter 
Herat But he finally surrendered to a British 
official, and has been removed to India, as a 
prisoner at lirge Shortly afterwards it was 
announced that Mr Durand, the forcign secre- 
tary to the Indian Government, would proceed 
to Uabul to consult with the Amir on matters of 
general policy But this mission was postponed 
owing to the rebellion of Ishak Khan, cousin of 
the Amir, and governor of Atghan Turkestan 
This rebellion, howevei, was quickly sup- 

ressed, and Ishak Khan took refuge in 

ussian territory In June a tribe of indepen- 
dent Afghans from what ts called the 
Mountain, on the Punjab frontier—who have 
otten before given trouble—attacked a small 
British detachmcnt and killed two officers lo 
avcnge this outrage, it has been necessary to 
organise a punitive expedition of some 6,000 
mcn, who cncountcred a brave resistance 
harassing mountain warfare continued through- 
out the month of October, but at last the more 
important tribes submitted, and the troops 
were withdrawn On thc north eastern frontier 
there has also been fighting Ihe Tibetans, 
despite the advice of China, whom they acknow- 
ledgc as their Suzerain, had occupied a mountain 

ass in Sikkim, a petty state which has long 

cen under British protcction A British force 
of somc 2,000 men utterly routed them, and 1t 
scems probable that pcaceable relations will 
be restored through the intervention of the 
Chinese envo In Burmah matters have been 
gradually quicting down, though the military 
occupation of that country 1s still a heavy drain 
upon the finances of India lo meet the defi- 
ciency 1n the budget—whaich 1s in large measure 
due to the continued fall in the exchange-value 
of the rupee—it has been found requisite to in- 
creasc the salt tax, and ajso to levy an import 
duty on petroleum In domestio affairs the chief 
interest has urisen from tlie opposition of an 
influential class of Mohammedans to the success 
of the Indian National Congress (gv) Early in 

88 the Earl of Dufferin announced his intention 
of resigning the office of Viceroy before the 
usual term of five years He has received, on 
his retirement, a step in the peerage, with the 
title of Marquis of Dufferin and Ava. The 
Marquis of Lansdowne has been chosen as his 
successor, but the actual transfer of power did 
not take place until December, upon his 
arrival, when he embraced the opportunity of 
contrasting the difference in circumstances 
between Canada, which he had recently left, 
an dis and Ceylon Ship Canal. In Feb. 87 

an n n Feb, 
it was stated thet a long-talked-of scheme of 
cutting a ship canal the Island of 
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_. _ had received the sanction and support of 
the Indian Government The island in question 
hes between Ceylon and the Indian mauiniand, 
and the idea 1s to clear a chammel through rock 
and reef which will allow of the passage ot 
ocean going ships, which have now to make a 
détour of 300 or 400 miles On April 2oth 
what was described as the ‘‘ South India Siup 
Oanal, Port and Coal Station Co, Limited, was 
repaired, with a capital of £1,060,000 See cd 


India, Imperial Order of the Crown 
of, was instituted January ist, 1878, and 
consists of the Sovereign and such as the 
Sovereign may think fit to appoint of the 
Princesses of Her Majesty s Roy il and Imperial 
House, the wives and female relatives of 
Indian Viinces, and the wives and other 
female ielatives of any of the persons who 
have held, now hold, or will hereafter hold 
the office of Viceroy and Governoi General of 
India, Governors of Madras and Bombay, or 
Principal Secretary of State for Indta Ihe 
ladies of this order, as at present appointcd, 
include the daughters and daughters in law of 
the Queen, numerous native Indran Princesses, 
and the wives or other female relatives of the 
above mentioned officials —the latest additions 
being the Countess of Dufferin, Lidy Re ty, 
Lady Randolph Churchill, Viscountess (1055 


and HH Mahwanee Sumty Devee, of Kuch 
Behar The Registrar of the Order 15 Sit 
Albert W Woods 


India, The Most Exalted Order of the 
Star of Latablishcd by Ictters patent im 
1861, and enlarged in 1866 and 1878 = Its badge 
18 a hight blue ribbon with white stripes edge 
waids, and vith motto, ‘Heavens light ou 
Guide’ It consists of the Soveicign, t Grind 
Master, Who 1s the Viccioy of Indiator the time 
being, and three clisses of members 


GCI Knight Giand Commandcr 
KCSI Knight Comm anda 
Cs! Companions 


Members of the first two classes, being Knights, 
are entitlhd to the pietix Sn Ot the inst 
class there may by the statutcs of the Orda be 
7° of the sccond class 72, and of the third (01 
ompanions) 144, but cxtia and honor iry 
members may, and have been, fiom time to 
time appointed (ste Kinighthoods contcricd 
duiing 88) Ihe Registrar of the Oideris Si 
Albeit W Woods, ind the Secretary is the 
boreign Scc to the Government of India 


Indian Association (National) Fstablished 
In 1870 for the Purpose of promoting social 
progress and education in India, and extend 
Ing sees, intercourse between the I nghsh 
people and the people of India Ihe Assoua 
tion attempts to carry out these objects by 
the diffusion of infoimation, by grants in en 
couragement of education, especially ot female 
education, in India, promoting the employ 
ment of medical women in India, selectin 
Enghsh teachers for Indian families an 
schoois, and helping Indian teachers and 
students isiting England JYhe Princess of 
Wales 18 Patroness of the Assoviation, and 
Lord Hobhouse, K.C SI, the President The 
Vice-Presidents include a large number of 
influential natives of India, Angio Indians, and 
other ladies and gentlemen interested in the 
welfare of the Empire of the I A, 
The Indian Magastne (monthly). There are 
several branches of the Association in India 
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Hon Seo, in England, Miss E. A. Manning, 
35, Blomfield Row Maida Hill, London, W. 
Indian embraces a much 
wider field of employment than does the Home 
Civil Service esides the ordinary depart- 
ments of civil admunistration, 1t udes 
judicial posts, the medical service, the forest 
department, and officers of the staff corps in 
civil employ Appointments in the Indian 
Civil Service are highly prized, and can only be 
obtained at the expense of much labour and 
energy Situations in the Covenanted Oivil 
Service arc guncd by passing a competitive 
examination in Lngland—which examinations 
are 1s arule held once a yearin London The 
candidates who have successfully competed are 
required to unde1go two years probation, and 
to piss periodical examinations In special sub- 
jects of study before proceeding toIndia The 
limit of age for candidates 1s from 17 to 19 on 
the ist of Januiry of the year in which the ex- 
aminwtion 1s held, ipplications for admission to 
which must be tae betore the 1st of April 
Candidates ire encouraged, though it 1s not 
impet itive, to obtain a university and 
to this cnd the Government mikes an allowance 
ot {150 pct innum to all who pass theu two 
yeus probation in residence at 1 university 
and is ifurthe: mcentivc, wn additional bonus 
of {150 15 granted to iny student who, after 
remiuung ithudycu at the university, obtains 


ladce,tce in honours it Oxford or Cambridge 


LPuvin, uiived am India the cindidate must 
within a specified period elect to serve either 
the executive o: the judicial branch of the 
service Inthe forme: bianch the leutenant 
povcrnorship of a province 15 the highest post 
to which 7 civil servint cin ittain, wnd in the 
Jitter brinch 1. yudgesmp of the High Court 
A coveninted cuvil scrvint in India com 
mences with a salary of 4 800 1upecs a year, and 
the number ct such civil insis cbout a thousand 
it the present timc J] he members of the Btatu 
tory Civil Service of India aic selected purely 
from imong the natives Miny appointments 
are in the gift cf the loud governments, but 
no «ne who 15 not 1 native, a covenanted 
civilim o1 an officer of the staff corps, can be 
ippointcd to a post with 1 salary exceeding 
400 1upees 1 month without the approval of the 
Indian Government —fiom which rule a few 
dcpaitments aecitccpted I]he Pubhe Works 
Department 1s 1cciuitcd from the Royal Indian 
Lnyinccring Col. ge (g—-) at Coopeis Hill, from 
the corps of Roy iu neice s, and, as regaids 
I natives, fiom the Civil Lngineemng Colleges 
'inIndit Ihe commencin, salary of appoint 
Ments in this department 1s 4,200 rupees a 
yeu, in the Telegraph Department, recruited 
much in the same mannc1, It 18 3,000 rupees a 
year, which 1s also the commenting Salary in 
the Forest Department Examinations foi the 
Medical Service are also held in this country. 
ind successful candidates are required to attend 
a four months course at the Army Medical 
School at Netley, during which penod they re- 
ceive an allowance to cover the cost of lhving 
An important and voluminous of the 
Commission appointed by the Government of 
India in Oct 86 was laid on the table of both 
Houses of Parliament (March 88) 
tes Seeed 86 
In , The Most Eminent Order 
of instituted in 78 to commemorate the 
pegcemancn ot Her Majesty as Empress of 
ndia, and enlarged in ‘86, and in the Jubilee 
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mpe Soe canta Sess e 2, aude «aula 
Sovereign, a Grand Master, who 1s the Viceroy of 
india for the time being, and of three classes of 
members, viz, Knights Grand Commanders 
(GCIE), Knizhts Commanders (K CIE), 
and Companions (CIE) Only the two first 
of these eee rent are entitled to the 
prefix Sir” e motto of the orderis “ /m 
6 


bi rairics Auspicus” (Under the favour of the 
mpress) e KNIGHTHOODS CONFERRED 
DURING '88 


Indian National Congress. Within the last 
few years a movement has taken definite shape 
among the eduoated classes of India of all races, 
religions, and provinces—to meet together and 
discuss their political wants Hitherto, the 

eople of India have been widely separated 

rom one another by difftrences of language, 
creed, and caste, and these difftrences have 
been intensified by distance It 1s the Fnglish 
Government that has for the first time united 
them inacommonobject The o1iginal stimulus 
came from the education in English, which 1s 
ven 1n all the colleges and higher schools 
ut the scheme could neve1 have been realised 
if it had not becn for the development of the 
railway system The first National Indian Oon- 
gress was held at Bombay in Dec 85 Ihe 
number of persons who attended was lIcss than 
100, and their deliberations were held 1n privatc, 
though the resolutions passed were afterwards 
published [The presidentwis Mr W C Bon 
nerjec, a Bengah Brahmin and standin 
tothe Government of India The second congress 
was held at Calcutta in Dec 86, and was 
attended by about 430 delegates, most of whom 
represented local associations The president 
was the Hon Dadabhai Naoroji, a mbay 
Parsi, not unknown tn this country as a candi 
date fo. Parliament The mectings were held 
in public, and the viceroy (Loid Dufferin) in 
vited the membcrs—in their private cipreity, 
as ‘‘ycntlemen of more or Ics» distinction and 
culture —toa garden party Atthe third oon- 
as, held at Madragin Dec 87, the numbcr of 
elegates rose to 607, and a temporary hall was 
erected for the meetings, which were often 
attended by as many a5 2,000 spectators The 
sident was Mr Bud:udin Tyabyji, the leadin 
ussulman barrister of Bombay The fo 
congress 1s to be held 1n Dec °88, at Allahabad, 
the capital of the North Western Provinces 
The resolutions adopted at all the congresses 
have been of a very similarcharacter Qucstions 
of social reform—such as child marriage—have 
been altogetheravoided, as affecting only special 
religions and castes Loyalty to the British 
crown has been unhesitatingly avowed, both 
in the resolutions and 1n the speeches, but 
certain political changes in the admunistrative 
stem have been as unhesitatingly demanded 
First 1s placed the imntroduction of 1 representa- 
tive element into the councils of the Viceroy 
and of the governors of provinces, so that the 
inhabitants of the country may have some voice 
both in the making of laws and in the levying 
of taxation Second, perhaps, in importance 
comes a demand that the natives should be 
treated with greater confidence in the matter 
of self-defence—(1) By being admitted to the 
higher ranks of the army, (2) by being allowed 
to ferm volunteer corps, and (8) by being no 
longer prohibited to possess and wear arms 
Other resolutions call for the ayyomtment of a 


counsel 
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Royal Commission to inquire into the working 
of the Indian administration, for the entire 
separation of judicial and executive functions, 
for the extension of trial by jury, and for the 
introduction of a system of technical education. 
The eedings at the congress have always 
been marked by absolute unanimity; but 1t 
would seem that this appearance 1s to some 
extent deceitful It has, unfortunately, been 
found impossible to reconcile all classes ot 
Mohammedans to the inevitable predominance 
of the Hindi element The Mohammedans of 
Northern India, led by Sir Syud Amir Al: of 
Aligarh, profess that they prefer English rule 
as it 18 to Hindu rule as it might be They do 
not oppose the resolutions of the congress, so 
much as decline to act with the Hinds in 
pressing for their rechsation A few of the 
great Rajput landholders have also taken upa 
similar attitude of opposition Under these 
cucumstinces, the meeting of the next congress 
at Allahabad, in the «cntre of a large Mussul- 
min population, will be watched with much 
interest, especially as several English M P ’s 
have announced their intention to be present 
as spectators True friends of India will have 
much cause for disappointment if a movement 
that promised so well, 1f only kept within sober 
hmits, should be deprived of its national cha- 
ruter through the recrudescence of religious 
bigotry _ On Nov 30th (St Andrews Day) 
Lord Dufferm (gz ) delivered a speech at a 
public dinner, which was in the nature of a 
m inifesto against the dangerous tendencies of 
some of the opinions associated with the move- 
ment The offic:al report of the Madras Oon- 
ess may be obtained (price 245 ) from Talbot 
ros, 81 Carter Lane, EC Consult an article 
by Sir W W Hunter in the Contemporary 

Ritwe for Sept 88 
See 


Industrial and Provident Societies. 


Co OLLRATIVE SOCIEFIFS 
Industrial Schools Act, 66 ‘ceed '87 


Industrial Villages ‘Se SoctETY FoR PRo- 
MOTING INDUSTRIAL VILLACTS 
Inebriates Act Sec SEssion 88, sect 18 


Infancy, Law on 1n'88, An infant may now 
enter into a contract for hire and service which is 
beneficial to himscl{, and such contract can be 
enforced against him In a case hcard in the 
Brompton County Court, the defendant, an 
infant, had refused to pry his fare, Se fr 28 
ment was given against him ont he ground that 
the law does not recognise minors 1n railway 
matters The question whether a minor nun 
w1s entitled to a separate maintenance from her 
step mother, who was under an obligation to 
maintain her husbands daughters until they 
attained their majority or married, was raised 
inthe Court of Scssion It was held that the 
widow was only bound to aliment those chil- 
dren who remained in her house 

Infectious Diseases, Notification of. See 
SFSSION 88, sect 62 

Infusoria. A class of the lowest sub king- 
dom (Protusoa) ot the animal kingdom _—_—s—* First 
discovered, in 1677, by seer von Leewen- 
haek The Infusoria compnise all the one celled 
Protozoa with a distinct cell wall, and within 
that acontractile cortical: egion, inclosing proto- 
plasm (qv), nm which there 18 a poate and 


nucleolus See ed 86, and consult Ss. 
Kent’s ‘Manual of Infusoria,” Batscheli‘s 
“ Protozoa,” im Brehm’s “Classen und 


Ordnungen des Thierreichs.” 
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Inglis, Rt, # hn, son of the late Rev. 
pe nglis, of fon 2 Greece Church, Edin- 
rgh, was b. 1810. Educated at Glasgow Univ. 
and Balhol Coll , Oxford (B.A. 34, hon DCL, 
*49). Was Lord-Advocate for Scotland in Lord 
Derb ‘3s first and second Administrations 
Sat for Stamford in ’58 Appointed Lord 
J ustice Clerk of Scotland in the same year, and 
n the following year was sworn of the Privy 
Council. In '67 he was elevated to the highest 
legal position in Scotland—viz, that o 
Justice General. Lord I, while at the bar, was 
one of the most powerful of Scotch advocates, 
and consummated his reputation asa successful 
pleader by his defence of the prisoner in the 
celebrated Madeline Smith Oase His Lordship 
1s Ohanoellor of the University of Edinburgh 
Inhabited House Duty It appears, from a 
atatement made by the Obanoellor of the Ex- 
ohequer (June 88), that though two parts of a 
house are separately let, and constitute separate 
ents, this 1s not sufficient to entitle the 
business portion of the premises to exemption 
from inhabited house duty Inorder to obtain 
exemption, business premises must not only 
be separately let, but must be structurally 
separate 
e. A port and town of the Portu- 
ese territory of Mozambique, in East Africa, 
etween Delagoa and Sofala, pop 6,500 During 
86 some native tribes in the neighbourhood, 1n- 
censed by the imposition of heavy taxes upon 
them, took up arms, defeated the Portugucse 
native levies, and marched on Inhambane in 


great strength, but were at length induced to 
retire and disperse 
Inner and Middle Temple The name 


of these two Inns asises from the fact that 
the property they hold belonged at one 
time to the Knights Templar This ieligious 
muihtary order moved fiom its home in Holborn 
(Southampton Street) to the land now held by 
the Temples, situated between Flect Street 
and the river This took place in the twelfth 
century, the round portion of the Temple 
Church being dedicated in 1185 The Order of 
Knights Templar was suppressed in 1310, and 
the property was seized by Edwaid I], who 
bestowed it on Thomas Larl of Lancaster 
After passing into the hands of the Earl of 
Pembroke and Hugh le Despenser 1t reverted 
to the Crown, and was granted by Edward III 
to the Knights Hospitalleis of St John of 
Jerusalem, which orde: demised it to certain 
students from Thavies Inn, Holborn, for £10 
a year. In the reign of Richard II, ownnk to 
the great number of students, the members 
divided into two bodies—Inner and Middle— 
and both 1emained tenants of the Kmghts 
Hospitallers till the suppression of that order 
by enry VIII They then held by lease from 
the Crown till James I granted a charter to 
them The Inner Temple adopted the arms of 
the Kmghts Templar, modifying the horse 
with two riders (emblematic of the poverty of 
the knights) into a Pegasus The Middle 
Temple adopted the arms of the Kmghts of 
St John of Jerusalem (the lamb and the flag) 

¢ existing of the Middle and Inner 
Temple date back to 1501 and 1506 respectively 
The Treasurers for are—Middle Temple, 
Rt. Hon. Sur Henr James, QC, MP., Inner 

olqu 


Temple, Sir Patric houn, QC., LLD 
Inns of Oo oro Seeeen 38 

term usually applied to 

the mode of t of disease whereby 
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the “materses morbs” enters the body through 
the channel of a wound m the skin or mucous 
membrane. It may be tal, as from the 
bite of a dog; or intentional, as a prophylactic 
against a severe form of disease, from which 1t 
18 intended to act a3 a protective—e g, vaccina- 
tion against small-pox See ed. 86. 
ty. Disorder of brain causing dis- 
order of mind , most frequent between the ages 
of 25 and 4o years, during which pance the 
brain develops most The principa 
ing causes are poverty, drink, consanguinity, 
unusual excess, hereditary predispositions, 
ctc Insanity is also produced by exel 
causes, as rell olitical excitement, 
domestic troubles ee ed '86 
act See ORIGIN OF SPECIES, ed. '88, 
stitute of Actuaries. See INSURANCE, 
Fire AND LIFF 
Institute of Painters Oil Colours. 
Founded in 1883 The Exhibitions, which are 
held annually, commencing 1n November, are 
open to all artists, and the principle of selection 
is the same as at the Royal Academy (7 v ) 
Pres , Sir qames D Linton, PRI ce-Fres , 
Trank Wa ton, RI , See W T Blackmore 
Insurance --ACCIDENT The businessofthis 
branch 1s carried on by twenty five Companies, 
who for certain premiums Insure the payment of 
pcriodical sums for total and partial temporary 
disablement, and other fixed amounts on death, 
or on total or partial permanent disablement 
‘*The Railway Passengers Co’ was the first 
established, which was in 1849 he aggregate 
premiums in 1887 of the Companies were 
£730,000,and the amount of claims they paid was 
about £395,000 This part of insurance business 
is greatly increasing Three other Companies 
have been formed, to insure live stock 1n case of 
total loss or accidental injury, and also to pro- 
vide compensation 1n the event ofloss or partial 
mmury to carriagcs and other road vehicles. 
The greater number of Accident Insurance 
Companies also transact employers’ habihty 
Insurance and the insurance of workmen b 
collective policies against accidents for whi 
the employers are not hable A case of 
some importance to persons who insure against 
accidental death was heard at the last summer 
assizes at Liverpool, before Mr Justice Gran- 
than A Mr. Woollright had taken out a pohcy 
in the Aooident Death Insurance Company for 
41,000, and had paid the premiums for twenty- 
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Blood eamteioes, Tagen and eleven days a 
the occu1rence Mr Woollright died ecom- 
pany resisted theclaim of his executors, mainly 
on the ground that the accident was not the 
direct cause of death, which was stated in the 
medical certificate to be erysipelas. But the 
erysipelas was unquestionably caused by the 
accident, and judgment was given in favour 
of the executors’ clam —Health insurance was 
only commenced in 188s, and 1s effected by two 
Companies—viz , the “ Health Insurance Cor- 
por ion, Limited,” and the ‘Sickness and 
ccident Association.” They were relpagoee ie 
to answer a at requirement of the mi 
classes—which 1s, after the manner of the ordi- 
nary Benefit Societies, to pay weekly sums to 
those who are wholly or partially disabled from 
following their voceoces on account of illness 
not resulting from accidents. These Companies 
combine accideht with health insurance. 
The former oompany insure aleo againat epetific 
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diseases, a new feature introduced very 
rea ty Guarantee 
po ve been established for insuring the 
onesty ofemployes inthe exercise of their voca- 
tions by policies of insurance Many objections 
exist against the guarantees of private bondsmen 
for this purpose , and an immense and rapidly 
increasing number of employers prefer poli- 
cies of insurance, to secure themselves against 
loss by the dishonesty of their servants An 
insurance policy will be granted in favour 
of any person having a good character The 
poo varies according to his responsi 
ility, nature of employment, supervision, and 
remuneration The lowestis 5s and the highest 
about 60s per cent Clerks and cashiers are 
generally charged from ros to 30s, while 
travellers and collectors on small salary and 
commission are rated at £2 to £3 percent A 
new method of guarantee has recently bcen 
started for insuring stafts of clerks y this 
system Guarantee Compamies issue a col 
lective policy which covers loss from a stiff of 
employes of any number beyond fivc, so that 
their employer will be secured against loss by 
embezzlement on the part of this staff to the 
amount contracted for, on each of 1ts members 
By this arrangement the troublesome onc of 
individual contracts 1s dispensed with The 
policies of the lai ger Companics are accepted by 
various de partments of the Governmcnt, Courts 
of Justice, the Corporation of London, and 
Ratlway Companies, etc Ten Companics trans 
act fidelity guarantec business, the first of which, 
the ‘‘Guarantee Socicty started in 1840 In 
addition to these Companies who insure employ 
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loss by Bank employes The Bank of. England 
and several of the leading railway companics 
have a fund contributed by the employcs to 
secure their employers against loss by the 
dishonesty of the former — Storm insurance 
18 «carried on by three Companies, the 
‘“‘General, founded at Norwich in 1843, being 

the oldest, the “Royal Farmers havin 

recently been transferred to the ‘‘ Allhance 
Insurances are effected of wheat, birley, oats, 
rye, and Lape crops against loss by hail sto1ms 
at a fixed sum per acre , and ciown, plate, and 
shcet glass at accitain sum per cent All the 
Companies are 1n a good finanvial position, and 
do a large business’ Plate Glass insurance 
was commenced in 1852 by the Plate Glass 
Insurance Company [he business 1s now 
transacted by 22 Companies, which insure plate 
and other glass against breakages from every 
cause except against fire Onc of these Com 
anies has paid more than £105,000 for replacing 
roken glass —Steam Boiler insurance began by 
the establishment of the ‘“Manchester Steam 
Users’ Association in 1854, and 1s transacted 
by 12 Companies This business includes the 
insurance of boilers against explosion and 
against damage thereby to the surrounding pro 
perty, and ofthe employers hability risk under 
the recent statute to all accidcnts to the boilers 
covered by the conditions in the poliies The 
premiums vary from 41 pcr boiler for £100, to 
45 or £6 for £1,000, according to the condition, 
required Snake and locality of the boiler.— 
FIRE, e business of British Fire Insurance 
panies in 8 has been but a little more 
than it was lest year, when the 
es to the companies were @qual to 98‘ per 
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cent. of the premium income. There has been 
diminution of serious fires in Mills during 
88 On the 3rst of October, however, the milla 
of Todd and botham of @ were 
destroyed by fire It 1s estimated that the loss 
to the Insurance companies from this accident 
will amount to about £90,000, which will be sus- 
tained by ninetcen compinies Flour mills, and 
especially the larger oncs in which the auto- 
matic roller system of giadually reducing the 
wheat into flour 1s adopted on a large scale, are 
very dangerous risks Several hre offices 
refuse to insure them, and others reluctantly 
do so, and then only on condition that very 
heavy premiums are paid and expensive pre- 
cautions aie adopted toguaid against explosions 
from the ignition of flour dust So intolerable 
are the insurance rates tor nearly allthese mills 
that many of then owners and occupiers do not 
insuic them Oil mills are also very msky 
buildings to insure, and the fite companies are 
not disposed to take them exccpt at higher 
1atces than those paid a year ago Although 
improvcd machinery, better lubricating oils, 
and extit vigilince by fire insurance companies 
surveyors in pointing out faults and risks of 
fire, have rcsulted in an appreciable diminution 
in the dest: uction of factories, the use of aute- 
matic sprinklers piopeily installed has been 
mostly recommended for the purpose It 18 
about five years since sprinkles for the auto- 
matic extinction ot fires immediately on their 
outbreak begin to be widely noticed in England. 
Various kinds of these appliances have been 
invented, and receive more or less favour. 
I hese include the ‘‘ Tunnelic, the “ Grinnell,” 
the ‘Witter, and the ‘ Draper od hpigpe lanl er 
Spiinkleis Not only 1s the value of these 
operators well and widely appreciated by fire 
offices, but many have reduced then premiums 
when the sprinklers have been satisfactorily 
installed unde: stipulated 1egulations Some 
non tariff imsurance companies allow as much 
as so pei cent off shop stores of drapery and 
upholstcry when the sprinklers are used, and 
the factoi y p emuses are gradually gaining this 
DINE Cee t 1» esscntial that the automatic 
sprinklers should be more used 1n flour mills 
than they are Some excellent rules have been 
diawn up bythe Mutual Fire Office tor the inatalla- 
tion oftheseapphances Considerable progress 
has also been made 1n Great Britain in ’88 by 
the installation of the electric hight within 
buildings under what are known as the 
‘‘Phonix Rules’? Other regulations exist for 
laying down electric light plants, but there 1san 
overwhelmung mass ol testimony that none are 
accounted safe unless installed according to the 
‘Phoenix rules, which were drawn up by Mr, 
Heaphy, consulting electrician to the Phoenix 
Fire Office No fire has occurred 1n any building 
in which the eleotric hght has been provided in 
accordance with such iules Great destruction 
of buildings by fire have, however, occurred 
abroad from scamped work in electric light 
installations Of the new companies formed for 
the transaction of fire insurance business during 
88 in this country are the Bntish Law Fire Office 
and the Merchants Fire Office One of the 
companies established at Plymouth about seyen- 
teen months ago—viz, the Western 

Company, for the transaction of fire and marine 
insurance, suspended payment in July last 
LIFE. The improvement of the general 
trade of this country in ‘88, and the t:ncreased 
efforts whioh life insurance companies have 
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made this r compared with any previous 
one to secure new business has materially 
enhanced their prosperity As the financial 
year with the majority of the life offices 
closes at the end of December, published 
reports of their pecuniary condition do not 
appear for several weeks subsequently In 87 
3 offices transacting (as distinct from 
fadustrial) Life Insurance notified thei new 
yearly results—being a number larger in pro 
yooen to the whole than in any previous year 
he new business obtained by the 83 companies 
then transacting ordinary life insurance was 
about £30,000,000, replesentingg a new premium 
revenue of £1,000,000 An increase of piemiums 
over the returns of the prcvious ycar 15 shown 
inthe summary of the 1cvenue account to the 
extent of {561,476 Outofthisamount £280 153 
1s from the Ordinary and £281 323 from the 
Industrial Branch he amount of claims and 
matured endowments which were £12,920 818, 
exceeded by £436 428 those reported in 6&6 
e expenses in the Ordinary Branch were 
41,812,534, being 14 07 percent of the premium 
income, or o16 per ccnt in excess of the 
returns of the preceding year In the In 
d Branch the expenscs amounted to 
41,660,650, being a dccicase of o 61 compared 
with the cost of 86 Ihe tetal income was 
$4,226,148 more than the outgo Since the 
© Assurance Compames Act '70 came into 
force, returns have been made to the House or 
Commons by the Board of Trade for all the years 
from ’71 to 871nclusive of the premium incomes 
and of the life assurance and annuity funds of 
British Life Offices A branch office of a lcad 
ing French Life Insurance Company, called Le 
Phenix, was opened in London in 88 and 15 
now actively pushing for business in Grcat 
Britain It was established in 44 as a pro 
piietory office, and it has now a reserve tund 
of £5,548,448 Its total income last year wis 
£1,227,088, and its total outgo £670 370, so that 
itis an institution of the first magnitude Ihe 
special feature which this company adduces to 
attract the British public is 1ts system of Assur- 
ance Mixtes, which 1s a favourable kind of 
endowment insurance’ Io outsiders who do 
not realise how vivid the competition 1s for new 
business by Buiitish life offices the dispantes 
between the rates of different offices must bc some 
thing of a puzzle, seeing how exact actuarial 
science has become These disparities arise 
chiefly from the adoption of different tables of 
mortality and rates of interestinthe construction 
of the tables of premiums, and thiough a want 
of agreement as much withrespect to the amount 
of the addition—commonly known as loading— 
necessary to provide for profits and expenses 
as to the form of its application that 18 to 
say, whether the addition should be by a fixed 
percentage or otherwise It has been well 
observed that the company which chaiges the 
lowest rate is not necessarily the best to insure 
in, even 1f one has decided to cffect a non-profit 
insurance, because its advantages may be 
fewer than those given by another office which 
charges higher rates For instance, in some 
companies a policy cannot lapse through the 
non-payment of premiums until] the arrears 
exceed the surrender value of the policy, while 


has been satisfactorily passed and a heavy fine 
paid. Every company tries some feature of sts 
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own wherewith to tempt the public. In the 
case of bahar pap assurances not only the special 
features of the company, but also the bonuses 
already declared, must be taken into account 
Some companies, such as the Scottish Provi- 
dent, have a rule that a member shall not 
pitticipate in the profits until the premiums 
paid, with compound interest at the rate of 4 
per cent, amount to the suminsured A rule 
of this kind enables the office which adopts 1t 
to charge alower late rate than one which gives 
the right to participate periodically in large 
bonuses, and sometimes almost immediately 
Owing to the varieties of the features or attrac- 
tions of the different companies, an office of 
the second class has a good chance of success, 
piovia's it has good and novel ideas to lay 
cfore the public Many ofthe young companies 
have done the best business during the past 
yearandahalf Some of the compamies have 
reccntly reduced their premiums for new assur 
anccs, In order to give their agents a greater 
chance to succeed in the struggle with com- 
petitors and it 1s said that other companies 
ait going to take the same step When, how 
cver, it 15 remembered that the premiums of 
some of the most progressive companies are 
high, a1 eduction does not appear to be necessary 
inthe csc of those comp inies who give equiva- 
lent advantages As a rule, it will be tound 
thit when the premiums of a company are low 
for young lives they are high at advanced ages, 
and ze ecrsa = Much good has been done by 
the Institute of Actuaries founded about forty-one 
yculs apo for the catcnsion of actuarial know 


ledge Bythe excellent system of examinations 
conducted by the Institute, much additional 
rohuicncy im lite insurance transactions has 


€en attained than otherwise would not have 
becn Juture actuaries will have imposed on 
them a much higher standard of skill relatin 
to then vocation, and far more competence wi 

therefore be required to be shown by cand)- 
dates for the fellowship of the Institute than at 
present IJhe Actuanal Society of Edinburgh, 
the Faculty of Actuaries in Scotland, the Insur 
ance and Actuarial Sooiety of Gl w, the 
Insurance Institute of Manchester, the uranoe 
Instatute of Ireland, and the Birmmgham In- 
surance Institute, havc all rendered more or less 
meiitable se1vice to hfe assurance officials 
and others interestcd in actuarial knowledge 
Some serious frauds, known as the ‘ Belfast 
Frauds were committed in 88 upon the Equit- 
able Assurance Company of the United States 
An cnormous amount of life insurance business 
1s donc for the benefit of poorer classes by In- 
dustrial Life Assurance Companies, Collecting 
Friendly Societies, and the Post Office (gv) 
This kind of insurance has immensely 1n- 
creased during the last ten yeais The follow- 
ing figuics show the latge premium incomes 
received by a few of these com s and 
societies for the year ending the 30th of Se 
tember, 87, from industrial insurance viz , (2) 
By Industrial Assurance Compames Prudential, 
$3,058,501 , Retuge, £399,666, Pearl, £233,130; 
British Workman s, £173,544, London in- 
burgh, and Glasgow, £82,503 (2) By 
Fnendly Societies Liverpool ictoria Lepat 
£358,504, Royal Liver, £382,607, Royal Lon- 
don, £159,889, Scottish Legal £94,921 There 
are 52 of these societies in Great Britain, 47 
in Euand and 51n Scotland, and all the large 
al fam and Scotch Societies have branches in 
{reland, The four Socisties before mentioned 
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contain go per cent. of th. members of collect- 
ing societies € avera e premiums paid by 
each member 18 134 per week Fui ther legis- 
lation 18 sought to reform them 
MARINE INSURANCE 

Inter colonial Conference See IMrERIAL 
FepERATION, NEw Soutn WaA.zs, QuFrNS 
LAND 

Interlocking System. 
NALLING, ed 88 

International Cop,. _.. Artists and 
authors have long desir: to obtain an inter 
national law of copyright, by which work of 
literature and ait mipht be protected, not only in 
the countries whcie they were first published, 
but im all civilised countizes An impoitant 
step in this ditection was taken by the con- 
ference upon internationil copyright held at 
Berne 1n September 1885, and attended by 
representatives of the following stites Ger 


See also 


See RAILway SIG 


many, Spain, France, Gicat Biitun Tait, 
Honduras, Italy, the Netherlands, Swcden and 
Norway, Switzerland, and Tums At this 


conference there was settled the draft of a 
convention for securing to the authors of lite: 

ary or altistic works published in any one of 
the countries represented copyright 1n all the 
others Such copyright 1s not to be more than 
the author enjoys in his own state, nor more 
than the state gr anting 1t secures to its own 
subjects The provisions of the convention 
extend to dramatic and dramatico musical 
wolks Thcy cxtend to all works which at 
the date of the convention have not bccomc 
public property Ilhey forbid the public ition 
of a tianslation not sanctioned by the autho 
of the original work But if within 1 ccitun 
time there appears no authoiised transition, 
an unauthorised onc may be published Articles 
which have appeared in newsptpers or period 

cals may be reproduced, unless such re pioduc 
tions have been expressly forbidden by the 
original authors or publishers, and no prohib: 

tion by them can have <¢ffcct in the casc of 
articles discussing politics, current topics or 
news of the day work 1s not tu be indirectly 
ed a 1ated by a :eproduction which, in spite 
of superficial changes, 15 cssentiuly the same 
as its original The convention cstiblishes an 
Office of the International Union for the Pro 
tection of Literary and Artistic Works, which 
is to be unde: the surveillance of the Swiss 
Government, and 1s to be supported by contri 
butions from all the contracting parties Any 
State, not a party, which 1s willing to adopt the 
provisions of the convention, may give in 1ts 
adherence, whilst any state which 15 a party to 


the convention, and wishes to withdraw, must , 


give a years notice of its intention The con 
vention is to take effect within three month: 
from the adoption of the draft Conference: 
for ita revision are to be held successively in 
each of the countries by which it has becn 
adopted It does not annul or preclude any 
conventions already existing or hereafter to be 
made between any two or more of the con 
tracting parties, provided that such special 
conventions secure at least as ample a protec 
tion to authors as it does, and do not otherwise 
conflict with its provisions In this country 
Act of Parliament have been sed in 1844, 
1852, 1875 and 1886, with the object of securing 
copyright to authors and artists who are sub 
jects of foreign states which secure copyright 
to British artists and authors. These Acts 
empower Her Majesty by Order 1n Council to 
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grant copyright to the artists and authors os 
such countries, and Her Majesty has a large 
discretion in fixing the conditions with which 
they must comply The existence of the copy- 
right of the foreign author 1n his own country 
may be proved by a cei tificate under the official 
seal of a Minister of State in that country or of 
a British diplomatic or consular officer acting 
there Copies of works made 1n any foreign 
country other than that in which the protected 
work was first pubhshed and made without the 
consent of the proprictor of the copyright may 
not be imported into this country n Order 
in Council issued unde: these Acts applies to 
works produced bectore the date of the Order, 
but not so as to prejudice any person who has 
lawfully produced any work in the United 
Kingdom It shall be taken to apply to every 
British posscssion, saving only those which are 
expressly excepted Ihe Act of 1886 contains 
several modific itions of previous stitutes in- 
tended to harmonise with the provisions of the 
convention of Berne above noticed Conven- 
tions for the mutual protection of copyright 
hive been made betwecn the United Kingdom 
aud several foreign stites IJThe question of 
an International Copyiight Treaty between 
England and America Bas beet much discussed 
during the past few ycars, on both sides of the 
Atlantic In Ingland the Incorporated Society 
of Authors (qv) havc hept the question pro 
minently before the public, and the American 
Copynght League hive been similatly occupied 
See also CopyriGHT 

International Geological Congress. See 
Gt OLOGY 

International Law in ’88 In the case of 
the Republic of Peruz Dreyfus (Chancery Divi- 
sion, Pcwuinaivy, the question arose whether 
internal acts of State performed by a revolu- 
tionary Government which has been 1 ecognised 
by foreign States, for international and 
diplomatic pur poses, as 17 Government de facto, 
are to be rccognised us valid upon the restoia 
tion of the orginal or constitutional Govern 
mcnt, espcuially i 1cgzaids contracts entered 
into by the revolutionary Government with 
foreigners Lhe qucstion in the present case 
1clated to the right of the plaintiffs, the present 
Republic of Peru, on the one hand, o1 of the 
dcfcndints, Messis Dreyfus Krothers & Co, 
on the othe, to the procecds of elcven cargoes 
of guano shippcd from Pcru about the month 
of January 80, and which artived in this 
country in April of that year Mi Justice 
Kay, in deciding against the plaintiffs, made 
the following important pronouncement —‘‘ It 
1s a question of international law of the highest 
importance whcther o1 not the citizens of a 
foreign State may safely havc such dealings as 
existed in this case with a Government which 
such State has 1ecognised If they may not, 
of what value to the citizens of a foreign State 
1s such recognition byits Government? There 
havc been successive Govcrnme nts in European 
countries—usurpations of thc power of previ- 
ous Governments overthrown, alteting the 
constitution Svcnuel) hese have in turn 
been recognised by this and other nations. 
When the Government of this country recog- 
nised the third Emperor of the French, if any 
Englishman entered into contracts with his 
Government, could it be maintained that the 
validity of such contracts must depend upon 
the law of France as settled by decree of the 
Republic which was established on his deposi- 
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tion? Obviously it would follow that no 
Englishman could safely contract with the 
present Government of France, or, indeed, 
with any existing Government, lest it 1n turn 
should be displaced by another Government 
which might treat its acts asvoid There 1s no 
authority for any such proposition 


International Language Scc “ VoLaiuK 


International Sculling Sweepstakes See 
AQUATICS 
International Telegraphy The results of 
the Intet national Conference held at Beilin in 
1885 took practical effect on the rst of July, 1886 
Previous conferences were held at Parisin 186«, 
Rome, 1872, St Petersburg, 1875, and London 
in z879 6s At the last mentioncd confeience the 
whole of the rcgulations and tariffs affecting 
the traffic on :ntcrnational telegraph jines wis 
revised, and one very important change which 
resulted from that conference was the substi 
tution of a woid rate fo: the then cxisting 
twenty woid rate For some time previously 
a word rate had been applicd with much success 
to what is knownas the extra I urepean system, 
and it was piobably that fruitful expericncc 
which led the Iondon Ielcgiraph Conference 
of 1879 to adopt a general word rate fo: the 
European systtem The business transacted 
at the Berlin Conference of 1885 consisted 
mainly in revising and modifying the existing 
regulations, but some important reductions 
wete also made in the rates to scveral countiies, 
of which the following aic a few examples — 
Russia, from 9@ to 64d , Spain from 6d to 
aid , pirat from 5d to 44d , India fiom 4s 7d 
to 4s , China, from 10s to 8% gd, Australia 
from ios 8d to gs 4d Undcr the new con 
vention the names of both the office and country 
are now counted in the addicss as one word 
each, whatever their length, provided they are 
written by the sendei in the 1 ecognised official 
way The enaieee for 1epeating a telegram 
from Office to office during transmission hive 
been reduced to the payment of an additional 
uarte: rate instead of a halfiate as formerly 
e charges for any woids omitted during the 
transmission of an extra Iuropean telegram 
will berefunded Anothe: important alte: ation 
resulting fiom the Berlin Conference, which it 
1s right should be generally known, 15 that if 
the sender of a Luropean tclegram prepays a 
reply, and the 1eply form is not used by the 
dressee, the amount prepaid for the reply 1s 
not now refunded, as was foimeily the case 
Many other new 1egulations 1especting for ar 
telegrams were also agreed upon at the Berlin 
Conference See SESSION 88, sect 55 


Inter-oceanic Railw Towards the end 
of July 88 it was reported that the fist order 
of rails for this line had been placed with a 
Workington firm, light sections, 40 lb flanged, 
at under £5 a ton, the quantity being 20,000 
tons The capital of the company 1s £2,500,000, 
and the line (of which Messis Livesey & Son 
of London are the engineeis) will extend from 
Vera Cruz to Mexico City, and ultimately con 
nect with New York Ihe concession, it seems, 
was granted to Lord Gosford as the 1epresenta 
tive of certain English contractors and engi 
neers, and the terms of the contract show that 

2,000,000 will be paid ifthe line, 265 miles long, 
spans L higher payment being ped for'a shatter 

gher payment being paid fora r 
ited a6g miles may Be finished by the 
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___Of Peers in Parliamentary 

_..-.... —nFeb 4th, ’87, a Select Committes 
of the House of Commons was appointed to con 
sider the Scssional Order with reference to 
the intervention of or prelates in Parlia- 
men elections and to report whether any, 
and, 1f so what alterations are advisable there- 
n The Sessional Ordericferred to declares it 
o be a high ei ipement of the liberties and 
nivileges of the Commons for any lord of 
2arliament, or other pecr or prelate, not beine 
a peer of Ireland elected to serve, or standin 
as 1. candidate, fol any county, city, or boiou F 
of Gieat Britain, to concern himself in a Parlla 
mentary election, o1 for any Lord Licutenant 
of a county to avail himselt of any authority 
derived from his commission to influence an 
election of an MP The Committee reporte 
on Icb 18th that the Sessional Order reterrcd 
to 1ppc cd to be a declaration by the House of 
Its privilege, as well as of thit which was, 1n 
the opinion of that House, the common law of 
the lind, that such dechiation was first made 
in the year 1641, and since the year 1700 had 
been 1cncwed annually in almost identicil 
terms, that, as fat as the Committee had 
asccltained, this declaration of the common 
law had never bcen controverted by the House 
of Iords or by any judicial tribunal, that the 
Sessional Ordcui had been recognised by the 
Courts as 1 declaration of the law, and that, 
although 2 rescission of the Order would not 
alter the common l1w, 1t would be calculated to 
ive rise to 1 mistaken 1d¢e1, cither thit the Jaw 
aad been incorrectly stated or that it was 
obsoletc The Coimmuttce recommended that 
the Sessional Order should be continued See 
SISSION 88 sect 55 
Sce WILL ANb Copici 

In Liquors (Sale to Children) 
Act, ’86 Seccd 8 

Ireland and Scotland Tunnel This 1s a 
scheme which his the idvantage in some minds, 
of settling 1 great political difficulty, besides 
bringing about the ordinary material advan- 
tages supposed and expcucted to arise fiom a 
gieat engineeciing wor lhe proposal 13 to 
construct a tunnel from Portpatrick, in Scot 
lind, to Donaghadee in Ireland, an undersea 
distance of over a score of miles, at a cost of 
six or seven millions sterlin A modiiica 
tion of the ouiginal suggestion was made 
during the 7 1886, by proposing a railway 
tunnel], and it wis repoited in July of that 


with the view of Aeon: on the subjet 
following ® in reference to thi. ___- 
political matter will be interesting cost of 
tunnel £5,000,000, land approaches £1,000,000, 
greatest depth of water midway, 780 feet, 
and the roof of the tunnel would have to 
be 200 feet below that, the deep sea portion 
would be 214 miles (For further details see 
eq 88) No steps seem to have been taken with 
1egaid to this project during ’88 

freland An island lying to the west of 
Lngland and Scotland, bounded on the east 
by the Irish Sea or St Georges Channel, and 
on the south, west, and north by the Atlantic 
Oczan Greatest meridional length 225 m } 
breadth about 120 m , area, 32,510 *q m, or 
20,823,271 acres Pop (in 1881) 5,174,836 Till 
i middle ores ‘ teenth tS cet the in- 

ustry was ost exclusiv toral, 
at the present time the crops duefly 
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are hay, oats, and potatoes, with flax for the 
supply ofa not too prosperous linen industry, 
the other principal manufactures being porter, 
whisky, and butter (For concise history of 
lheland to fall of Lord Norths Ministry, see 
ed 88) On the fall of Lord North, mn 1782 
the short-lived Rockingham repealed 
the Act annulling the jurisdiction of the Irish 
Peers, and the next year established the 
Irish courts and parliament in the same posi 
tion in Ireland that their counterparts occupied 
in England At another time, and unde: 
ae circumstances, the experiment of two 
legislatures under onc Crown might have 
succeeded But the Irish had found the addi 
tional strength which the Catholic Relief Act 
and the arming of the Volunteers had given 
them, they had before their eyes the csample 
of the successful revolt of the American 
Colonies, and the concession of much only 
made them long for more Upon people so 
disposed came the cxample of the French Revo 
lution, and the advantages it seemed to offer 
them Although the desire for further Catholic 
emancipation was no doubt in itself genuine 
enough, this wis soon seen to be desired only 
as a means to 1n end, and when sccret ncgotia 
tions with the Ficnch Directory seemed to 
promise a shorter road to independence they 
were entered into, tnd rebellion and massacre 
were timed to coincide with a French invasion 
in 1708 ©The abortive invasion and the bloody 
revolt cost Ireland 100,000 lives, and I ngland 
20,000, and upon peice being rcstoicd the 
Union had become a political necessity It wis 
Pitts idea that with the Union he could safely 
grant the Catholic Emancipation, which alone 
would picify the Iiish and which could not 
be granted except on the condition of Union 
In this he was thwarted and Iicland had to 
wait nearly thirty years till the concession w1s 
grantcd asthe alte:nitive of icconguest Since 
the Union, but more especially since Catholic 
emancipation and the list two Reform Bills, 
the parliamentary history of Ireland his con 
sisted in the formation and organisation of a 
Party in the House of Commons’ The 
creation of such a party, rcting upon the party 
system of Enghsh government, has had most 
pernicious eficcts in both countries Iven 
when what was called the Irish vote was com 
paratively small, 1t might decide a critical 
division, and was bought by concessions, the 
effect of which was neutiilised by coercive 
measures whenevei Iiish disaffection so pio 
voked the English censtituencies that to tamper 
with it became politically dangerous In thus 
w ay Englands Irish policy has for the last 
half century alternated between severity and 
surrender, with the result that we have now 
resented to us the largest demand of all, and 
Mr Gladstone has staked his political existence 
upon compliance with it The political machinery 
which ave force to the demand was provided 
by Mr Gladstone himself in the Reform Act of 
1685, by which Ireland retaincd an excessi‘e 
representation, and electoral power was thiown 
into the hands of the classes most disaffected 
Returned to Parliament at the head of eighty 
1x supporters, unanimous 1n their demand for 
Home Rule (¢ v)—which means Repeal, or as 
near a measure to that as can be had—and 
ready to give thei support to any. leader who 
will aid them in getting it, Mr Parnell soon 
found an ally in Mr. Gladstone, who iecently 
(1886) brought forward two measures to secure 
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his object The first gave Ireland a parlia- 
ment free to legislate on all Irish subjects, but 
restricted from legislation concerning the 
Crown, wai or peace, the army affd navy, 
foreign affairs, trade and navigation, and other 
minor matters There weice also provisions 
intended to secure religious freedom and 
unjust taxation It was also provided that the 
revenue of Ircland should be paid over to 
an English 1eceiver who should hand back 
the balance ifter deducting Irelands share of 
Imperiiu burdens The second bill—to be read 
as one with the first—provided a scheme for 
buying out the landlords and handing over 
their cstates to the tenants, whose payment 
of 1educed 1ents should go to repiy the pur- 
chase money and interest The Irish party 
accepted the scheme so far as to vote for it 
but did not concei) the fact that they objected 
to the restrictive provisions ind did not regard 
the measuicas final A scetion of the Li 
Party, believing in the finality, ind relying on 
the iestrictive safeguards, also supported the 
bills The Conservatives and a considerable 
numbe: of Liberals (Liberal Unionists) combined 
to defeat the project by 341 against 311, and on 
a dissolution this verdict was confirmed by the 
country At the present moment there 18 no 
scheme of Home Rule before the county Mr 
Gladstone 1efuses to put into concrete form his 
ideas on the subject ind the Liberal Unionists 
decline to follow him until he does It 18 
not our function to pronounce on the merits 
of the dispute (Sce article Home Rute )— 
The political history of Incland during the past 
year (88) may be described a3 a continuation of 
the struggle betwecn the Government on the 
onc side and the forces of the Land League on 
the othe: to obtun the Bree hand in the 
country Mr Balfour his unflinchingly carned 
ont thc Crimes Act, dispcised meetings of the 
Land Jeigue whercvei he found them, and 
put members of Parlament into prison with- 
out hesitation who had been convicted of 
bi ek J the law Ihus_ stern policy has 
diminished the ciop of outrages and weakened 
the influence of the Land League, but it has 
uso led to 1n inctcase 1n the bitterness felt by 
the Land Leaguc towards the Government. 
According to officiil stitements mide in Par- 
liamcnt Ireland is at present more one 
than 1t has been tor a considerable period, 
but the Lind League officials declare this 
state of things to be due to the coercion 
riuctised by the authorities of the Castle Mr 
ulfour, the Chict Secretary, particularly has 
been the recipicnt of the maledictions of the 
Irish patty The aricst of Mr Pyne and Mr, 
uhooly, two membcis of the Home Rule 
party, Umost within the precincts of the Houses 
of Parhiment, and at the very opening of the 
Session, led to a heated debate, which was 
followed soon aftcr by another on an amend 
mcnt to the Address, moved by Mr, designs 
condemning generally the administration o 
the Crimes Act The amendment, after_a long 
debate, was lost by a majority of 88 On the 
report stage of the Address, another discussion 
took place, on a motion of Mr Shaw Lefevre, 
calling attention to the absence of any refer- 
ence in the aces s Speech to the arrears of 
excessive and unjust rents in Ireland Mr. 
Balfour pointed out that, no matter what was 
done to alleviate by legislation the cond:tion 
of the people of Ireland, it was absolutely 
necessary to maintain the supremacy of the 
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law. The motion was defeated by a majority 
of 93 ILhroughout the sitting of Parliament 
the insh Executive pursued its policy of sup 
pressing iilegal meetings and arresting those 
who had taken pait in them Mr Dulon was 
imprisoned, and so was Mr. Redmond and other 
influential members of the LandIcague Mr 
Mandeville, an active adherent of the Leaguc, 
alter. undergoing his term of imprisonment, 
died during the summer, seven months after 
his release Iiis dcath was at ome attributed 
to his prison treatment and an agitation arosc, 
the echo of which has not yct dicd away 
Evictions on a considciable scale have been 
carried out during the your, a large numbci of 
Lord Olanricardes tenants hiving been turned 
out of their homes amid scencs of very unusual 
excitement In many cases the tenants bari 
cadcd thei houses, and when the police ad 
vanccd poured upon them hot water, stones, and 
missiles of every description Huge battering 
rams had to be employed to force the doois 
These evictions gave rise to much excitement 
both in Ircland and in Lngland, and the usual 
crop of cont adie tony statements as to the 
yee of the [andloids soon appeaied 

rT W Russell, MP for ]y:one, who was 
an cyc witness of the Claniicaide evictions, 
declarcd that in every case he inquired into 
he found that the tenants were able to pry 
their rents, but his stite ment was met by flit 
contradiction on the other side The autumn 
1ecess was matkcd by the usual political 
harangues, a Jarge portion of which wee 
devoted to Iicland Active controversies 
arose betwetn Mi Balfour on the one hand 
and sevcial leading Gladstoniins on the othe: 
with respect to pomts raiscd in iccent Irish 
history, into the mctits of which it 18 not 
necessa) y to ente: —The Land Question Aftc: 
all, however, 1t 18 urged, the gicit question 
in lreland is the Land Que tion and that 
of the condition of the people Hee, too 
a brief ictrospect may be interesting and 
useful For piescent purposes it would be 
useless to go biuk beyond the 1eK%n of 
James I. In 1626 licland capoited 449 tons 
of 110n, 557 tons of lumbe!, 400 oov barrel staves 
and as,ovo pipe Staves Lhe ccuntiy was not 
et cleared of its woods, and the cxpoits of 
umber continued foi foity years longer Agri 
cultural produce and fish weie also exported, 
and some coarse manufictuics flourished 
This prospeiity was checked by the civil wats, 
but revived at the Restoration, and in 1666 the 
export trade amounted to £358,077, of which 
Lngland took about half Of this £309,000 
was tot agiicultural produce, including some 


woollen goods , linen (yain and cloth) appears 
for the first time, and hgures for ra yOoo 
‘“‘Manufactuied iron stood at £1,116 Imports 


the same yeur amounted to £336,000 By 1681 
exports had 1isen to £563,000, and impoits to 
£433,000 Lhe wars ot the Revolution utterly 
paialysed linsh tiade, and it was not till 1697 
that these figures weic again ieached But 
the next year, aiter the peace of Ryswich, ex 
ports rose to close on £1,000,000, and impoits 
to £576,000 Then began the policy of restric 
tions on liish trade, and for atime the figuies 
were kept down, but by 1715 had 1lsen to 

1,250,000 expoits, and £882,000 imports 

atying fiom time to time from political causes, 
but rising on the whole, in 1772 the imports 
and exports stood respectively at £2,415,000 
and £3,302,000. During the ten years that 
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England was weakened and embarrassed 
by the American War, Iieland recovered her 
tieedom of trade’ By a series of statutes 
tobacco was allowed to be grown and imported 
in Britain, bounties wetc given on the impor- 
tation of hemp, woollens and glass were 
allowed to be imported fiom Ireland , and free 
tiade with America, the West Indies and 
Aftica, was conceded , the Turkey trade was 
opencd to heland, and the exportation of gold 
and silver to that countiy was pe! mitted By 
these mcans, In spite of wai, the lish trade 
hcld its own, and afte the peace with America 
largely increased At the picsent day, now 
that the population of the country 15 again 
about what it wis at the time of the Union, the 
cvpoits of cittle, shecp, and pigs to Great 
Biitain alone ate worth rt Jeist £12,000,000 
annually, whilst the vilue of the fish scnt to 
us 15 close upon £1,0c« ooo, und likely to m 
crcase = But while these and otha figures 
might be quoted to show the compuative pro 
$1¢cS5 In wealth made during the century, they 
do not touch the real gricvance thit his been 
at the bottum of Irish discontent and has given 
strength to every anti Lnglish igitation No 
doubt that grevince wes inthe hist mstance 
the cvil of absentee landlords — often men 
who neither by bith nor sympathies were 
lhish, but who dicw from the J1ish tenants the 
means of enjoying in Fn, land the comforts 
ind civilisation which they must hive missed 
had they done then duty if thei estates If 
they htd contented themselves with then rents 
Iess hum meee hive becn done, but they 
encumbeied their propeity with moitgages, 
while the agents they employed farmed their 
rents for a lump sum, and served then own 
profit out of the unlucky occupict Doubtless 
the Union, by centi uising the Government in 
I ngland, aggi ivated the evil which perpetual 
disturbances had encouraged, but during the 
Continental Wars the bizh prices of produce 
kept the [iish farmer alive though rents were 
pone up Ihe battle ot Waterloo and the Peace 

1ought a sudden collapse, ind suon we be gin to 
heat of staivation, detault evictions and out 
rages The ‘Thrashers of 1806dcv eloped into 
the Whiteboys or Rockites of 1820, 01 took the 
moic constitutional form of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation, to be duly suppressed by Peels Police 
and Peace Preservation Acts tholic eman- 
cipation (1829) removed a stigma, but brought 
no food to hungry people, and soon the weary 
1ound of suffciiny, outrage, and :epression was 
repeited At Icngth the Government set to 
work to giapplc with the 1eal evil, and the 
Devon Commission was issucd in 1844, and re- 
ported eaily in 1845 Betore this report could 

e acted upon came the potato blight and the 
famine of 1045 and 1846, during which time by 
death and em gration the Inah population was 
diminished by mote than 1,000,000 The total 
in 1841 had been 8,175,124, 1n 1851 it was 
6,515,794 Lhere can be no doubt that, though 
not peinaps more than the land could suppoit, 
the Irish population had been, and probably 
stillis, gicater than could be supported by the 
existing state of industry At any rate, since 
the relief afforded by emigration has been dis- 
coveied, the Irish have not been slow to avail 
themselves of it, as the present diminishing 
population of less than 5,000,000 sufficiently 
shows. It 1s also significant that for the 
last thirty years every Insh disturbance has 
been of foreign ongim. Soon after the famine 
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an Act was passed for the rehef of enoumbered 
estates by compulsory sale This tended to 
clear away a number of landlords who could 
never have done anything but hang uselessly 
on the land, but they were not succecded by 
men who put capital into the land On the 
contrary, estates weie largely bought by men 
who merely looked upon the puichase money 
as an investment on which, without further: 
trouble to themsclves, the rents would be a 
good return TJIhcy too were absentecs, and 
the last state of the tenant was worse than the 
first The giadua) drain of population did 
something to mitigate the lot of those who 
wele left, but the agitaton fo: tenant nght in 
creased tather than diminished and glowing 
discontent prepared the soil fo: the Feman 
movement of 1865 to 1870 Ilo this movc 
ment belongs the cicdit of having stitred 
up M: Gladstone to dcvote himgelf to the nish 
uestion The disestablishm¢at of the Insh 
uroh put the piiesthood oa his side, and 
his Land Bill of 1870 yive the tenint some 
guarantees against capiicioas distur bance, and 
compensation fo1 his un.xhaiusted impiove 
ments, and had fai jrovistons to enable 
tenants to become propiictors Had it been 
tollowed bya long series of good ye1rsit might 
have done much, buf the years tiom 1877 to 
1889 were bad, and disaffection, promoted as 
betoie from Ametica, revived The Irish pu 
lhamentary paity were now much stronger, and 
Mr Gladstones Act of 1881 was accordingly 
more diastic I¢ estiblished a Land Commission 
to revise rent’ and fix them for fifteen years, 
and tothis fiaity of tenure added freedom ot 
sale The extent to which tenint mnghts hive 
since incréased in vilue 1s a_ reasonible 
measure ef the freedom with which icnt hove 
beenieduced <A subsequent measure known 
as Lord Ashbournes Act, passed by the Con 
servat:ves,to advance moncy to ten ints anxious 
to buy their estites, has been lugely taken 
advantage of, and ihcidy hey loans have 
been granted, with the result that Iand ts 
ibis but steadily pissing from the hinds of 
the old landlords mto those of thetenants See 
Home Rut F, and Enc ris PoritTicAL PARTIFS 
Ireland Government of. lhe head of the 
executive 18 the Lord Lieutenant whois assisted 
by a Chief Secretary, thc Lord Chainccllor of 
Ireland, the Attorney General for liclind, the 
permanent officials, and a Privy Counoil (which 
1s a stparate and distinct body from the Privy 
Counci! of Gieat Britain), but the government 
of the country 15 1n ail essential points cirried 
on unde: the direction of o1 inconcert with the 
Mimstry of the day in Iondon’ Ihe Lord 
Lieutenant 1s charged with the maintenance 
of peace and order, the Irish Constabulary 
are under his control, and he may, if he think 
It to be necessary, dircct the Commandci 
of the Forces to send troops to their aid 
He has power to commute sentences and 
pardon criminals, and he may by and with 
the advice of his Council issue proclamations 
under the Criminal Law and Procedure (Ireland) 
Act 1887 (gz) There aic, however, more 
agreeable and lcss anxious functions attaching 
to the ofhice , for, as representing Her Majcsty, 
the Viccioy, assisted by his wite, holds courts, 
rooms, levees, and maintains i Dublin 

an establishment of a semi-regal character 
occasions he confers the honour of o:vil 
During his absence the duties of 

chief governorship are performed by three or 
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more Lords Justices, those who act in this 
capacity being usually the Lord Chancellor of 
lneland, the Commander of the Forces, and 
some ofthejudges The Chief mantient fl to the 
Lord Lieutenant, 01 Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
as he 1s usually callcd, has been described as 
rine minister to the Vicero , and although Abs 
e 
fice 
in London, as well as in Dubhn, and 1s directly 
responsible to the House of Commons for the 
acts of the Imshadministration Hc1s assisted 
by a Permanent Under-Seoretary (Sir J West 
Ridgeway salary £2,.00), and other officials 
(Lhe Inte Col King Harman actcd for a while 
as Parhamentary Unde Sccretary without 
salary Sce Sission 88, sec 389) Thecisa 
se pur ite Local Government Boud for Ireland, 
a Bo ud of National Fducation, by which the 
giant made by Parhament for public education 
is adnunisteicd, the inspection of Irish 
fishicries 15 kept separate from the supervision 
of thosc of Fngland o: Scotland, and there 1s 
aveteninary department in Dublin for deahng 
with cattle diseases, ct Scc MINISTRY 
Ireland, Royal Commission on Material 
Resources of, 87 Scecd 88 
Ireland, Royal University of, | a:lsfort 1et- 
racc, Dublin, founded 1879 under the Univer sity 
Education (lielind) Act) On its establishment 
Queens University, founded 1850, at Dublin 
dissolved, and the relJations of the Queens 
Colleges ut Belfast, Cork, and Galwiy to the 
new University were revised Its degrees, ex 
hibitions, and schol uships are opcn as well to 
female as milc students, who number about 
1,wo Chancellor, the Mirquis of Duflerin and 
Ava [hese degices and hoods ae —LLD 
(hood scarlet cloth, lincd with pink silk), LLB, 
(2 black sik ficed with white) MD (4 scarlet 
cloth lincd with scarlet sulk), MB (A black silk 
faced with scarlet), M Ch (h black silk, lined 
with white and f1 cd with blue), MAO A 
blick sulk, lined and faced with purple), D Mus, 
(2 white figured silk, Nned and faced with 
rose colourcd sitin), BMus (/ bluc alk, 
lined with ribbit skin), M E (white silk, lined 
uid faced with green), BE (/ black silk or 
stuff, lined and faced with giecen), D Be. & 
scatlet cloth, lined with bluc silk), D Lit (4 
ec Het cloth, Jincd with white sik), MA (A 
blick silk, lined with blue silk), BA (A black 
silk o1 stuff, lincd with rabbit skin) In 85 the 
Princess of Wales recived the dcgiccofD Mus 
Irish Exhibition, The, 88 Ihis Fxhibi 
tion, which owed its initiation largely to the 
cflorts of Tord Arthur Hull, was opened on 
June sth, and continued till the autumn, at 
aha West Kensington The object of the 
Lxhibition was to attract attention and give an 
Impctus to purcly Insh industmes The open 
ing day saw the Lord Mayor of London (Sir 
~ De Keyser) and the Lord Mayor of Dublin 
(Mr Sexton, M P ) on the plattorm advocating 
the industrics of Theland Mr Sexton, made 
a speech calling attention to the are natural 
resources of his country, and pleading tor a 
better commervial understanding between the 
poops: of England and Ireland The Exhabi- 
on itself gave an cxcellent view of the prinoipal 
manufactures of Ireland by exhibits of machinery 
in motion, and of labourers at work, and the 
articles shown ranged from the most elaborate 
and costly products of the factories of Belfast 
to the sewing and knitting done by the wives 
and daughters of the poor peasants of Donegal. 
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One of the chief features of the exhibition was 


the , where dairy-farming was 
carried on by Irish dairymaids The historical 
and an marian features of Ireland were well 


tg 
represented The utilitarian objects of the Ex- 
were well carried out and in addition 
to them various a adore and other entertain- 
ments were offered to the public, by whom the 
show was well patronised The Baroncss 
Burdett Coutts, the Larl of Icitrim, the 
Marc hioness of Waterford, the Marchione ss of 
Lendonderny, Mrs Gladstone, Canon Bagot, 
Mr and Mrs E:nest Hart and many other 
ladies and gentlemen prominently known in 
connection with the advancement of I11sh 
industries, took an active put in the work of 
organising and carrying on the undertaking 
An incident that crc ited some politx 41 feelin 
at the timc was the alicged refusal of the Cor 
band to play the National Anthem, it being 
paid that they daie net go bick to Irc land after 
playing it heir defence, howc ver, was that 
thcy had not the music of ‘‘God Save the 
Queen, that they could not play without it, 
and that they had no intcntion of insulting the 
Fnglish people <A ceitain proportion of the 
ofita of the I xhibition were to be devoted to 
ah industrial schools During thc yerr the 
Executive of the Lxhibition published uk Handy 
Book of Rcference for Inishwomen, cditcd by 
Miss Helen Blackburn, and giving a systemitic 
survey of Irish industries 
Irish Land Question. See Srssion 88, 
sec 21, and IRLIAND supra 
Irish Land RoyalCommissionon 86 Ihis 
Commission was appointed on Sept 218t 1836 
to inqutuc into the opcration of the Irish Land 
Act 1881, and the Land Purchase (Ireland) Act 
1886, and likewise to ascettuin whether 
any and what combinations existed diiccted 
against the payment of rent ind, 1f so, how tu 
non payment was due to finanaal imiubihty 
of tenants, atising fiom 1 succession of bad 
seasons, and the enormous ful in the price of 
stock and agiicultiu al prcauce, and how fai 
to othe: causes Seecd 88 
Nationalist Party. 
PaRrTIES (ENGLISH) 
Peers. Sec Prt Rac 
Irish Sea and Birkenhead Ship Canal 
In the next session of Parhament pow cis are 
to be sought to construct a ship canal from the 
Irish Sea, thiough Wallasey Peol, and a portion 
of the low lying lands of Leasowc,to the Mersey, 
where there will be a float or basin and locks 
The cutting of some such canil though the 
Wirral peninsula to avoid the sandbanks it 
the mouth of the Merscy has cane, been dis 
cussed and the construction of the Manchester 
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Ship Canal (gv), the Dee Bridge Ci z ), and 
the Mersey Tunnel Railway (71 } have un 
doubtedly enhanced the position of Birkenhead 


It 1s said that a vigorous fight 1s expected 
in Parliament, for yeas ago Liverpool did her 
utmost to thwart schemes of this nature 

Iron and Steel Generally speaking, {fron 1s 
employed in three different forms—namel), cast 
iron, wrought iron, and stec] Cast iron is a 
h and comparatively brittle substance of 
crystalline character, which can be fused at a 
high temperature and moulded Wrought 

alleable iron is soft and tenacious, its str. 
ture being fibrous forms an intermediate 
link between ord: cast and malleable iron, 
and unites within ce limits the propetsie® 
ef both. Steel is produced in a variety of ways, 
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but the methods now adopted in most countries 


for producing steel, especially in | uanti- 
ties, are the er, the Siemens- » and 
the Thomas Gilohrist processes, which are 


namcd in the order oftheir invention By the 
latter process, steel 18 successfully produced 
fiom iron obtained fiom inferior ores of the 
more highly phosphuretted kind, which could 
not be converted into paced steel by either of 
the other methods e production of steel 
by this process from phosphoric pig iron 
continues steadily to mcrease As was to 
some cxtcnt anticipated in our last issue, 
the t10n and steel trades for 88 prove? pro 
sperous, there ea a marked oo 
a has uly about the beginning of the secon 
half It 1s pleasing to add that the develop- 
ment was sccn in both iron and steel produc 
tion, and all branches to a greater or less ex- 
tent shared in the cnhinced sales and prices— 
from Glasgow tothe Blick Country and from 
Middlesbrough to South Walcs During the 
nine months cnding Sept 30th, 88, the follow- 
ne weic the vilues of the exports of the 
different classes of aiticles named, compared 
with the coricsponding period of 87 —Pig and 
puddled iron, 88, £1,6,8,564, against £2,113,229 
In 87, bars angles etc, £1,228,220, against 
Li 04€ 053 ratlroad, £3,574,606against J. 
wire, 4643 97 agamst £450,761, asi 
wire, £397139 igainst £657064, oast and 
wrought, £3 618,192 against £2,999,286, hoops 
sheets, etc, £3,035,2909 aguinst £2,408,952, old 
iron, 4318 312 apunst £651 528 , steel, un- 
wrought, £1,170 309 against £1,639,050, tinplates. 
44 35.794 Winst £3,(03 023, tin, unwrought 
4583459 wWamst £ 396 682 It will be observed 
thit the chief increases in this excellent return 
woie in the luyher class goods, which of course 
mcins that mor absolute work was done in 
the country in 1cspect to the total volume of 
the expoits  Takc, for instance, the export of 
oldiron it fcll off morc than 50 per cent , show- 
ing that more was kept at home to work up for 
1emnufictuie A few more figures as to 
typical sections of the trades will indicate the 
course of business during the year According 
to the Scptembe: 1eturns of the Cleveland Iron 
Mastc1s Association, the stocks of tron held in 
the district had becn reduccd by 22,400 tons 1n 
the month, bringing up the reduction since the 
1eyious December to no less than 177,000 tons 
atc1, however, the setting 1n of what threa- 
tencd to prove an eurly winter, with violent 
weither, materially checked the clearance 
The total prosuction of pig iron during the 
fist half of the year was cstimated at 3,902,804 
tons, while that of finished Bessemer steel, 
other than rails, in the Unitcd Kingdom for the 
sume period was as follows —Plates, fish plates 
and angles, 32,609 tons , bars, tecs and forgings, 
104,759 tons , blooms and billets, 170,71r tons ; 
sleepers, 4696: tons , castings, 2,234 tons, 
The quantities of open eee steel ro- 
duced in the United Kingdom during the first 
half of the year weie as follows —Scotland, 
223,192 tons, South Wales, 131,703 , Lancashire 
and Cheshire, 39,152, Sheffield and district, 
45,500, North east coast, 141,103; other dis- 
tricts, 35,771 total, 616,421 tons, against 405,390 
tons in the first half of 87, showing an increase 
ofarz,031 tons The production of #toul 
rails for the first half of the year was 487,174 
tons, against 445,788 tons in the corresponding 
poe of ‘87; the mcrease in South Wales, 
berland and Lancashire in ‘88 was 76,:9s 
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tons; the decrease in Cleveland, Sheffield and | of Cradley Heath, arising out of a Board of 
other districts was 34,803 tons, leaving a net Trade report—that he could not make any other 


increase for the half year of 
may be added here that the 


I 389 tons 
‘Board 
Re for O 


It | dis 


of Trade! called forth an expression from the latte: in- 
ctober indicated an improving | 


condition of trade, for while the increase in the | 


exports of iron and steel was only small, the 


values went up9 2percent In machinerytherc : 
‘was an increase in value of nearly 27 pet cent | 


and in ware and cutlery the incicase was 
121 It 1s a remarkable sign of the timcs thit 
in the midst of all this prosperity the demand 
by the Umted States for ou: unwrought steel for 
the first ten months of the yea only amounted 
to 4397 990, against £1 047,915 during the cor 
responding period of 87 As to prices it 18 
sufficient to call attention to what occurred it 
the quarterly mcctin,zs it Wolvcthampton and 
Birmingham at the beginning of O tobe 
the first time for two and a half years the price 
of Staffordshne marked tron waschinyed the 
figuies going up 10s pcr ton 5) that the min 
mum for common mitked bars went up to 
47 105 The foimcr figure, £7, was the lowest 
point touched for thirty years Fnough figures 
of a miscellaneous charrcter hive been quoted 
to signify the niture of the tridc, and the indi 
cations during the last quarte: of the yc a secm 
to show that the opcning ct the next shipping 
season will witness a continuance ¢f the heavy 
despatch abroad, and theictore of the pros 
perity which his again visited the trade in 
nearly all, if not uf, its branches It 15 in 
teresting to notice thit the steel sleeper minu 
facture 1s developing in an encoui wging m unner 
in South Wales, the demand coming not only 
from foieign lincs, wheic thcy secm to be giow 
ing in favour, but fiom the Tocal collieries 
Probably the opening of thc new Dowlis 
branch works at Cardiff will push on this com 
paratively new industry in that quarter = =The 
utilisation of Basic slag us a feitilisc! was not 
neglected during the yctr The Stiffordshiic 
Steel and Ingot Co Iud down an extensive 
plant for the pinaine of the slag but not find 
ing the demand sufficient in Pnglind tollowed 
the example of the Noith 1 astern Steel Com 
pany, and entered into contra ts with Germany 
to forward all it could manutaicture, about 
the first consignments being 1200 tons un 
round and goo tons in the giound state 
nother use for Bessemer slag, which wis it 
one time an encumbrince wis made public in 
November, the idea being to giind it fine, 
adding chiome oic, and mixing these with tar 
£0 as to form the mass into blocks, and then 
smelting them down in the blast furnace, the 
product being chrome ningancse non Lhe 
re formation of the International Steel Rail Syn 
dicate was again talked of duting the autumn, 
it being stated that the Belgian, kicnch and 
German makers had agiecd to join the Fnglish 
tanufactuiers in a combination to last five 
years, but no public announcemcnt of this being 
carried out scems to have been made Another 
scheme of the same kind—an Iron Byndicate, in 
fact—was mooted fiom Scotland a Ihttle later 
in the year, but nothing came of 1t = =The usual 
crop of wages questions naturally arose as a 
consequence of the improvement of trade, 
especially in the North east of England and in 
the Black Country, but there are no serious 
Sardtes to record On Dec rst Mr W H 
Smith, in infor Mr C Graham—who asked 
that a day might be yen for the discussion of 
& motion on condition of the chainmakers 


For , 


| 


sition of business than that already made, 


volving the words ‘‘dishonourable trick On 
declining to withdraw the words, Mr Graham 
was requested to leive the House, and did so 
Ironclads See Navy, Ture Britisu 
Irredentists Members of the “ Italia Irre- 
denta (Unfrced Italy), a political ot ganisation 
promoted in Italy in 1878 The otganisatiton 
aims at ficeing all Itahans from foreign rule 
and at reumting to the Italian kingdom all 
those portions of forme: Itily which have 
assed under foreigndomination§ The “Italia 
rredenta 15 cspeuially directed against Aus- 


_tria, the chiet sphere of its agitation being the 


South Tyrol (1rient) and Ineste 
I tion, or Aquaculture Ihe watering 
of lind by artifiual mcins~ Its purpose 1s to 
supply the defiaaency of 1 un waiter and provide 
sulfigient moisture In the soil for the support 
o1 accelerating the piowth of vegetation, 
or to deposit on the land feutilising matters 
which are convcycd by the witer In Colorado, 
Iygypt, India, the system 15 much cmployed 
See ed 88, a a 86 
Irving, : ie "stipe name o 
John Henry Brodrib, the famous actor Boin 
at Keinton, Glastonbury 1838 Educated by 
In Pinchcs at his school, George Yard, 
Lombard Stiect ITondcn Made Ins first ap- 
petuance at the Sunderland thcatie in 1856, 
and subsequently procecdcd to I dinburgh, 
hertc he played for two and a half ycats 
Appeued at the Princesss Lheatre, London, 
in Scptembe: 15,7) for sbout thrice months 
Ir Apiil 186 Mr [nving proceeded to Glisgow, 
where he played til the end of the ensuing 
Scptembcr, subsequently going to the Man 
chester Phe itic Koya tom Piney 1866 to 
July of that yeu Mi Irving wis engaged at 
the Prince of Waless Lheatre, 1 iver pool, and 
then rcturned to Min hoster” A london en- 
agemcnt followed it the St Jamess Theatre, 
le December 1867 he was engaged at the 
Queens ILheatie Tong Acre, and at various 
othcr houses, til] in the spring of 1870 he 
mide a great succcss as Digby Grant in the 
’ Two Roses” ut the Vaudeville Theatre In 
November 1871 he made his first appearance at 
the Lyceum [flis first great efloit here was 
in ‘“*The Bells ' M: Irving scorcd a series 
of icmukable successes subsequently, in 
‘‘Charles I” ind ‘‘ Eugene Aram” (by Mr 
Wills) ‘*Richeheu” ind Hamlet” his Shake- 
sperian revival being a 1ed Ictter day in the 
history of the diama (1574) His claim as an 
English trigcdian was fuithc: emphasized in 
September: 1875 by the production of ** Mac 
beth,” and ‘‘ Othello” (1876) , and then followed 
an artistic study in the Phihp of the Poet 
Laureates ‘‘Queen Mary” A triumphal tour 
was next undertaken in Inglind, Scotland, 
and at Dublin At the Lyceum, 1n 1877, 
‘Richard III” wis produced, and then the 
curious piece ‘The Lyons Mau,” in which 
Mi Irving “doubled in Dubogog and Lesurques. 
This was followed by the poctwal diame 
‘‘Vanderdecken”” In the December of that 
vear Mr Irving took over the I yceum from 
Mrs Bateman, and revived ‘‘Hamlet" Since 
this time the Lyceum has been looked upon 
as the home in England of high dramatic art, 
and both as actor and er Mr. Irving 
has spared neither pains nor expense in 
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the represcntations he has undertaken In 
“Othello” he for one season alternated the 
characters of Othello and Iago with Mr Edwin 
Booth, the American tiagedian, and to exhibit 


of Dickens s well known charactcrs, ‘‘ Jingle,” 
as an afterpicce Mr Tennysons later piece, 
‘(The Cup,”” was also produced at the Lyceum 
(1881), the stage mountings of the ancicnt sur 

1oundings being perfect In July 1883 M: 

Irving was accorded a public banquet at St 
Jamess Hall, Lord Coleridge picsiding cver 
a brillant company, previous to his first visit, 
with Miss Filen' Terry (g7 ) and the rest of the 
now far famed Lyceum Gompany, to the United 
States Ihe experiences of this little band of 
artistesin Amc tica were unprecedented specu 
Jators bought up all the tickets and admission 
to the theatres could only be obtained at 
“famine priccs A sccond visit to that country 
Was iIgade in 1884, and the latte: cnd of 1885 
was matked by the unprecedented succcss of 
a new di amatic version of ‘‘ Faust, Mr Jiving 
taking the part of Mephistopheles Jhis was 
revived at the same theatic in September 87 
on the 1eturn of Mr |iving from anothe: 
American tour The new scene, the Witches 
Kitchen, was introduccd into the play Januiry 
88 Subsequently Mr I made 2 tour of the 
provinces, and on his icturn to London 1¢ 

1roduccd ‘Macbeth On June .6th, 1886, Mi 

rving Icctured in the now University Pxim 
nation Schools it Oxford by invitation of the 
then Vice Chancellor (fiof Jowett) At the 
close of the lecture, which wis cf the nature of 
a ciitical history of dramatic art Mi I[1ving 
was picscented with an addicss and also t 
handsomely bound volume of Lleiys Life of 
Slikspere and his Works 


Islam Sce MoHAMMLDANISM 


Isle of France Old I:ench name for 
Mauritius (7 ¢ ) 

Isle of Man Lies in the Inish Chanel, 
cquidist int from ] ngland, Svotland, and Ire 
land A1ei220 sg im, pop 54 06) —Davisions 
alc 6 sheadings audi7 piishes The principal 
towns are Douglas, Castittown, Ramscy, and 
Peel Oastletown 15 the ancicnt capital, but 
Douglas (pop 15 719) 15 the chieci tc wn and the 
seat of government —Physical aspect moun 
tainous, well waited, and cahibiting lovely 
scenery There arc peculia: biceds of pomies 
cattle, cats, ctc —Government 15 ‘home rule 
unde a Lieutenant Governos, who with Coun 
cil and Housc of kcys, makcs up the Lynvw ald 
Couit Acts, aftcr assent of the Crown must 
be proclaimed on Lynwald Hu] —Industries are 
farming, fishin} , mining of lead, copper, iron, 
zinc, and icception of tourists e land 1s 
ina high state of cultivation For financial 
atatistion see Britisn EMiikL, etc (table) 
Railways eust between the various towns — 
The Manx people aie a distinct Celtic nation 
ality Their language and old customs ale 
rapidly sabeal orale Ihe island has had 
many sovereigns — Welsh, Scots, Noithum 
brians, Noise, English The last hings woe 
the Dukes of Athole, who sold tha revenues 
in 1765, but did not give up entire rights till 
1829, since When only has Man becn an actual 
dependency of the British Crown See Scotts 
*¢ Peveril of the Peak,” Introduction 


Isle of Pines or Pinos. Av ialand south The central 


of Ouba (g.v.), and politically a part ofit. Area, 
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600 8q Mm , pop 20,000 For many years noto- 
rious as a resort of pirates 
ha, ex Khedive of Egypt, was 

b at Cairo m a He 18 the father of the 
prescnt Khedive, Tewfik Pasha He ascended 
the throne of Egypt on January 18th, 1863 
Previously educated at Paris Under his reign 
the negotiations with M_ de Lesseps for the 
constiuction of the Suez Canal took place In 
1869 he visited many of the c+pitals of Europe, 
and Invited many sovereigns to be present 
at the inauguration of that grcat engineering 
work In 1873 he obtained from the Sultan a 
firman giving autonomy to Lgypt, and assuring 
to his family the khcdivite of Egypt In 
1875 he sold to the Government of England, 
through the agency of J ord Beaconsfield, his 
shares in the Sucz Canal for the sum of 
44 000,000 Put Ismail Pasha had, in con 
sequence of his cxtravagance, brought the 
Egyptian Finances into so bid 1 condition to 
wads the cnd of 1675, that Mr Stephen Cave, 
M P, ind Coloncl Stokes, KL, were sent by 
the ene Government to report on the 
finincii] position In 1876, Mr Goschen tor 
the Enghsh, ond M Joubert for the French 
bondholders, were dispitched on a similar 
mission Irom these ploceedings the Dual 
Control hid its a thy In June 1879 Ismail 
Pashi was deposed by virtue of a firman from 
the Sultan, obtaincd at the Solicitation of 
Lnglind and Fiance, by which Tewfik, his 
son, was raiscd to the throne Ismail Pasha 
mide in March 1886 a claim agaist the 
Egyptian Government fo. £5 000000 Mr (now 
Sir) W LF Muniott who assisted a counsel for 
Ismul in the settlement of the d spute, suc 
ecedcd 1n securing for his client a considerable 
portion of the clan 

talian Dependencies ‘See CoLonigs AND 
DiFINDFNCIFS OF FUROREAN POWERS, ASSAB, 
ind MAssowan 

Italian Exhibition his Fxhibition, un 
qucstion ibly the most successful of those held 
in London during the yeu was opened at 
West Brompton by the Lord Mayor of London on 
M2xy 1th and closed on Oct 31st The purpose 
of the Fxhibition was to give 1 unique displa 
of Italian industries and of Italian art, bot 
painting and sculpture and to bring before the 
eycsot untravclicd Fnghsh pcople the scenes 
and life of anaicnt and modern Ital The 
organiser and Director General was Mr J R 
Whitley to whom the aaa eee and callying 
out of the undeitahing 15 largely due rom 
the outsct he received strong Italan support 
Ihe King of Italy was patron of the Exhibition, 
and thc Crown Prince president Committees 
were formed in the chief cities and towns of 
Italy , and the London Committee, of whom Sir 
krederich Leighton, Bart, P RA, was presi- 
dent, comprised numerous influential noblemen 
and gentlemen whose names are associated, in 
a political, literary, and artistic sense, with 
Italy The Itehan Chamber of Commerce in 
London gave, through Cav L Bonacina, warm 
support to the project, and the result of the 
combincd efforts of the various countries was 
that the exhibition was a signal success The 
buildings wcre those used in the previous year 
tor the American Exhibition, but they were 
thoroughly Itahanised The exhibits were re- 
stncted to Italan products, and altogether 
there were over two thousand exhibitors. 

e was filled with attractively 
displayed exhibits of Italian manufactures ; 
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art furniture, metal-work, jewellery, and 
articles of ornament being shown 1n PES sion 
The art galleries contained a splendid collection 
of Italian statuary and painting, and weic 
daily thronged with visitors There has neve: 
been an exhibition of Italian art in this county 
to be compared, either in quantity or quality, 
with that on view during the continuance of 
this Exhibition The statuary, 1n exquisite 
purity of material, variety of subject, and 
excellence of execution, surpassed anything 
before seen in London’ Ihe pictures weic 
very numerous, and made a most interesting 
display. They were hung topographically, the 
visitor being able to study in one room the 
work of Florentine painters, in another 
Neapolitan, Roman, Milanese, Bolognese, ctc , 
respectively One room was allotted to the 
paintings of Signor Sciutti who exhibited, 
amongst others, two battle pieces on the 
‘heroic’ scale, and a ‘‘march past of gladia 
tors, which attracted much attention Lhough 
many of the works in the galleries weice 
severely dealt with by art critics, It was gene 
rally admitted that the collection was ex 
cellently representative of modern Italian art 
The ds of the Exhibition were attractively 
laid out, abundance of instrumental music was 
provided, and many forms of amusement werc 
offered to the public Chief amony the latter 
were the Prandin: Marionettcs, an imitation of 
the grotto of Capri, representations of the 
gladiatonial gamcs of ancient Rome, and a 
switchback railway Notwithstanding the rain 
that fell during the summer months, the Ex- 
hibition was were numerously attendcd, and 
maintained from the first its leading place in 
public favour 

Italian Political Parties and Parliament 
The legislative authority of Italy rests with the 
King and two chambe1s, the Senate and Cham 
ber of Deputies The former (unlimited in 
numbcr) 1s composed of princcs of the royal 
house, after attaining thei majority, and_of 
membeis nominated tor life by the king The 
Chamber of Deputies (Camcia de Dc putati) is 
elected by scrutin de list (qv) by condi 
tional universal suffiage for periods of five 
years, and contains 508 members, or one to 
every 57,000 of the Peper For electoral 
purposes Italy 15 divided into 135 districts, 
which again aie subdivided One cighth of 
the inscribed electors must vote to render 
an election valid The piesent Chamber of 
Deputies was clected on May 23rd, 1886, a 
dissolution having been decrecd by the king 
on April27th His appeal to the country was 
necessitated by the inability of the Opposition 
to form a ministry after a viitual defeat of the 
Depretis Cabinet on March sth on its budget 
The result of the general election was to give 
the BHBISIEy & majority of about 60 Since then 
there has been more than one reduction of 
this majority on critical divisions, and notably 
when the policy of the Government on the 
Massowah question has been before the Cham 
ber. On one of these occasions, in Jan 87, 
after the Italian disaster at Dogah, when the 
Government majority was reduced to 33, the 
Count di Robilant, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, feeling his policy assailed, resigned 
his rtfolio, and the remaining members 
of the ministry followed his example At 
fhe request of the King, however, Signor 

epretib reconstructed his cabinet, four of the 
ininisters, including the Count d: Robilant and 
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Signor Ricotti, the Mimster of War, retiring, 
and being replaced by others Among these 
latter were Signor: Crisp: and Zanardelli, both 
prominent members of the Pentarchist Left, 
who received respectively the portfolios of the 
Interior and of Justice he division of parties 
in the Chamber 1s somewhat singular The 
majority and the bulk of the minority alke 
miofess Liberal principles, the one being 
inown as the Mimsterial Left, and the other 
as the Opposition Left, or Pentarchists, led by 
Signor Catroh (gv), other prominent members 
of the party are Signori Nicotera and Baccarini 
There 1s also little dificrence in their political 
programmes Fkoiming pait of the Opposition 
arc some mino: groups of varying tendencies, 
including a knot of advanced Republicans, or 
Soulalists, and the so called Moderates There 
1s little or no union in the Opposition, and 1t 18 
this that has constituted the chief strength of 
the Ministerial Left, which has, afte: success- 
fully surviving some nine o1 ten muinisteital 
crises, been unintcrruptedly in power for twelve 
cais, a rcsult in large measure due to thé skil- 
ul leadership of the late Signor Depretis On 
the death of the latte:, on July 29th, 87, the 
ministry underwent no change As a matte. 
of form its 1csignation was tcndered, but was 
withdrawn at the request of the King, Signor 
Crispi tahing over the Picsidcncy of the Council 
in addition to the portfolios of the interior and 
of Forcign Affairs Since his advent to power, 
Signor Ciisp1, although an old Garibaldian, a 
Republican, and a professed friend of France, 
has been the loyal and devoted servant of 
the monarchy, and so far tiom disturbing 
Italy s relations with Austria and Germany, 
as the Irredentists (7 z ) fondly hoped, it has 
remained for him to dcfinitively cement the 
allance of the Central | uropean powers In 
spite of parliamcntiry differences, however, 
on one point Opposition and Mninisterialists 
are alike united—namely, in the dcsire to main- 
tain the present Savoy dynasty, which they 
rcgaid as the key stone of (ealian unity 
(Trans) Canal It was reported 
in July 88 that Signo: Victor Brocca, an Italian 
cnginecr, had just completed a survey of a pio- 
poscd canal across Italy, the object pemg te 
save the long journcy tound Cape Leuca The 
new waterway would bcgin on the westcrn side, 
ncai Cistro, on the Lyirhenntan Sea, and pass 
to the eastern coust at Iano, on the Adiiatic, 
the length being about 180 milcs, bieadth 
110 yalds, and depth qo fect The two lakcs 
Bolsena and Thidasimene would be drained 
The estimated cost 1s twenty millions stcrling 
I A kingdom governed by Humbert I, 
sccond constitutional King, assisted by a Senate 
(composed of thc Princes of the royal house 
and of royal nominees of eminence, paying 
taxes to annual amount of £120), and Chamber 
of Dc puties, elected by all citizcns over twenty- 
one tis can read and write and pay annual taxes 
amounting to 165 8d Aicar114,4105q Mm , pop 
29,943,607 Estimated revenue, 88 2: 461,897,662 ; 
expenditure, £62,502,932, publio debt, 421,410,119. 
(For army and navy sce ARMILS, FOREIGN, and 
Navises, Forricn ) The Pope is the spiritual 
head of the Roman Catholic world, and enjoys 
the dignity of a reigning prince He 18 selected 
by a two thirds vote, taken by ballot, of the 
College of Cardinals, which consists of seventy 
members and acts as his Council ofState Tem- 
ral power taken away in 1870, but he retained 
18 sovereign nghts, his guards, palaces, etc., 
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free from taxes and from the jurisdiction of the 
common law of the land In oe Italy was 
ruled by Victor Emmanuel, with the exception 
of the so-cailed Patrmmony of St Peter, the 
freedom of which was guaranteed by the 
‘¢ September Convention tween France and 
Italy Pope Pius IX summoned Ccumenical 
Councilat Rome doctrine of Papal Infallibility 
powered » Session a ph oi ny Franco 
rman war After Sedan Victor Emmanuel 
declared himself :eleased from September Con 
vention, and occupied Rome and its territory 
The Assembly voted Rome to be the capital on 
Dec sth, and on Dec 31st the King made his 
public entry (for history to 88 see previous 
eds )—FPolitical In relation toEuropcan Powers, 
Italy has generally maintained during the year 
88 fairly cordial relations, the Tmple Alhance 
having ought her into closer rapprochement 
both with Germany and Austria, which the 
visits of Signor Orispi (gz ) to Prince Bismarck 
and to Count Kalnoky during the monthoti August 
assisted to strengthen Speaking inthe Itahan 
Parlament (May 31d), Signor C remarked on 
the policy of Austria puneaty, and gave an 
exposition of the aims of the Triple ance 
Some triction, however, arose between Itily 
and France on the subject of the occupation of 
Massowah, the Italians claiming this nght by 
possession Fiance demied the accuricy of 
this claim, and declined to admit Italy s right 
to Jevy local taxes on forcign residents Duplo 
matio correspondence ctween Fa cai Crispi and 
M Goblct ensued (July), and both statesmcn 
communicated then respective views of the 
situation to the Powcis euDe definite, 
howevc!, resulted, but avery hostile attitude 
was assumed by the Italian press towards 
France With respect to Abyssmia, the pro 
posed terms of peace submitted to the Negus 
were rejected by him ey shirmishes 
occurred fiom time to timc between the 
Abyssinian and the Italian troops, a severe 
disaste: occuising to the expedition of the latter 
to Baganeita (August), when the Itahan forces 
were defeated in the Chamber of Deputics 
General Vralc stited that the Itilans would 
keep Sahati, and that the Cabinet was firm] 
1esolved to muntain its piescnt position 
dispute a: ose between Ital) and Zanzibar, due to 
the neglect of the Sultan to ratify the cession 


Jam Manufacture Sce Fruit FARMING 
amaica. Ihe largest of the British West 
India Islands, lying 90 miles south of Cuba 
Area 4,193 SQ m, pop 580,804 Drvided into 
ree counties—Surrey, Middlesex, and Corn- 
wall Turk’s and Caicos Islands have been 
annexed to the colon) Capital Kingston (pop 
40,000), with Spanish J own (the old capital) of 
next importance The principal ports are Port 
Rove (the harbour of ingsten), Montego Bay, 
and Falmouth A mountain chain (the Blue 
Mountains) traveises the island, rising to 
7,360 feet, and there 18 an extensive plain on 
the south There are many streams, some 
navigable by boats Soilvery fertile, but climate, 
except in the highlands, unhealthy for Euro- 
poane Pros insalubri ee at an clevation 
3,400 feet. Earthquakes frequent ; hurricanes 
tess go than in the other Wont [nda Islands. 
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of Kismayu and Sala, terntory which had been 
demanded as compensation to Italy for an 
alleged insult offered by the late Sultan to King 
Humbert The Italian Consul hauled down 
his flag, and refused to continue diplomatic 
relations, Jater on it was stated that the 
question had been satisfactorily settled A 
tariff war with France ensued on the termina- 
tion of the commercial treaty in the early part 
ofthe year Relations between the Vatican and 
the Government have been more or less strained 
thioughout 88 Among leading events have 
becn the fate and exhibition at Bologna (May) j 
the celebration of the 800th anniversary of the 
foundation of the University of Bo (June), 
which attracted from all parts of the world a 
vay brilliant and distinguished gathering of 
sa ants, the Marquis of Lorne being among 
the number as a representative of Canada, the 
visit of the German Emperor (in October) to 
King Humbert and the Pope , and the residence 
of Queen Victoria at Florence, during which 
visits were exchanged between the sovereigns 
Othci royal personages also visited Italy during 
88 In October Count Robiant, Ambassador 
to the Court of St James, died In Augusta 
destructive voleanio eruption took place in the 
Lipiri Islands Aterrible railway accident also 
occurred (Oct 22nd) near Potenza, resulting 
in nay ersons losing their lives Floods in 
North Italy (Scpt ) occasioned much mischief 
The survey of the proposed new canal across 
Italy wis made in July The International 
Co operative Congress was held at Bolo 
(Oct xist), and the Bugar Bounties question 
(¢g7 ) occupicd considcrable attention, The 
new Canadian Ecclesiastical College was in- 
auguiated (Nov rth) by a splcndid féte and 
banquet presidcd ovcr by the Cardinal-Vicar. 
Italy has joned Fngland and Germany, with 
the view of SUBD ECeSIDE the slave tiade, in the 
blockade of the Zanzibar coast, which at present 
(Dec 6th) 18 in progress Oonsult “Italy ’ 
(Story of the Nations Series), Sfatesman’s 
Year Book, Alinanach de Gotha, ete. 


Ivory Coast A po:tion of Guinea, between 
Grain and Gold Coasts The stitions of Grand 
Bassam, Assinic, and Kutenu were reoccupied 
by France (1884) The coast 1s low and sandy 
and the climate inimical 


The precious metals have been found, and, 
togethe: with copper, cobalt, tin, lead, etc, 
are believed to exist in quantity The 
products are sugar, rum, pine appiss and 
various fruits, cofice, pimento, ood, 
cacao, ginger, etc —The island is ruled by 
a Governor, with a Pnvy Council and 
a partly elective Legislative Councl. For 
financial statistics see BritisH Empire, etc. 
(table) Besides local industry, Jamaica 1s an 
emporium of West Indian trade One of the 
black West Indian regiments 18 ordinanily 
stationed here Nine tenths of the population 
are black and coloured Since the abolition 
of slavery in ’33, the colony has retrogressed, 
but 1s now recovering It was taken from the 
onginal Spanish owners in 16ss, and has since, 
remained a British possession. In ‘és, the 
blacks rose in insurrection, which was promptly 
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au assed, Of late many Chinese and coolies 

eericyed: he , descendants of 
couaway Spanish slaves, still lve in the Blue 
Mountains Congult Bates s ‘South and Central 


America and West Indies,” and “‘ Her Majesty s 
Colomes ” 

James, Henry, was b in Amenica 1843, his 
father bein e Rev Henry James, a well 


t 
known hflosophical writer Began the 
study of law, but ultimately attached himself 
to literature Huis novels, which deal largely 
with American life and charicter, are very 
popular ‘' Princess Casamasaima ’ (87) fully 
sustained his reputation, differing fiom most 
of his otheis by its study of Fnglish life Mr 
: has been fo: many years a iesident in Eng 
and H1s most recent works ie ‘‘ The Rever 
berator’ (88) and ‘ Partial Portraits, both of 
oo were hae chia egy OC, MP 
ames On. enry, ’ ’ 
Pr. sonof Mr Philp Lurner Jamcs, of Here 
ford, was b at Hereford 1828 IHducatcd at 
Cheltenham , Lecturer s Prizcman at the Inner 
‘lemple (1850-51), called to the bur at the 
Middle Temple (1852) Nominated to ancient 
office of “postman of Court of Exchequer 
{2867) appointed QC (1869) Was Solicitor 
eneral (1873), 1n which year he was knighted, 
A eral (1873 74), reappointed (1880) 
Returned in the Tiberal interest as member 
for Taunton (1869 85), Bury (1885) On the for 
mation of Mr Gladstonc 3 Government 1n 1886, 
Sir Henry James refused to join it, though 
offered the Loid Chanccllorship, because he 
could not follow Mr Gladstone upon the Home 
Rule question Since then Su Henry has 
been one of the active leaders of the Luberal 
Unionist party Itis understood that he refused 
high legal office offercd him by Lord Salisbury 
in 1886, preferring to remain in thc spheie of 
active politics In March 88, Sin H J wis 
entertained at a dinner of the Liberal Union 
Club. Sir Henry was one of the counsel for 
the Zises in the action of O Donnell v Walter, 
and 1s one of the leading counsel for that organ 
in the Parnell Commission g v) 
Jamestown Capitaland port St Helena(g wv ) 
Ja An empire adjacent to China, from 
which it 18 separated by the Lastern Sea and 
the Straits of Corea, formed of the archipelago 
of Niphon, which consists of fouf large islands, 
Yesso, Hondo, Kiushiu, and Shikoku, and of 
nearly 4,000 rocky islets Its areais about 
147,345 Square miles, with a population of 
38,507,177. Its history 1s almost as ancient as 
that of China, the present Mikado being the 
representative of a dynasty which claims to 
have possessed the throne since BC 660, but 
the legendary period comes down to a time 
much nearer our own than the well authent: 
cated annals of the Middle Kingdom during the 
last 2,000 years The name of the present 
Mikado 1s Mutsu Hito, and he was born 1n 1852 
(For other details see ed 88) One of the first 
events of political interest reported in this 
country in 38 was the death of adzu Higa- 
muitsu, ex Prince or Regent of Satsuma (bricfly 
referred to in our last issue), which occurred on 
Dec 6th, 87, at Kagoshima [To foreigners, by 
whom he was hated as a leader of the old exclu 
sive party, he was better known as Shimadzu 
oy er news _came over that Count 
, Minister for Foreign Affairs, had re 
. In consequence the defeat of his 
y on treaty revision, and that Qouat Okuma 
SS » this statesman having been 
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former Minister of Finance, and his appearance 
m the Cabinet gIving that y an appearance 
of a coalition peas i (Yokohama, May 7st) 
subsequently reported that the Prime Minister, 
Count ito Harobumi, had resigned, and had been 
succeeded by Count Kura, Ito having become 
widely known for having had charge of the 
constitutional revision which 1s to give Japan In 
1890 a Hepresen ative Assembly electcd by the 
people ut another light was thrown upon 
this matter by a published letter fiom the 
Japanese legation in London (May 8th), to the 
effect that Count Ito had only resigned the 
Premiership to assume the post of President of 
the newly crcated Sumitau Iu or Pnvy Counoil 
A description of the high functions of this new 
body was published in the Jrmes ot June 23rd 
(okie, May irth) A further Cabinet cage 
was reported i1iom lokio (Berlin, Aug 22nd), 
to the cffuect that Count Inouye had rcturned 
as Ministe: for Commerce and Agriculture, the 
progicssive party thus not losing a valuable 
ally Ihe Budget of the Government for the 
fiscal year 889 gave an ¢stimated revenue of 
80 705 923 doJlirs ind the expenditure 80,747,854 
dollars, of the latte: amount 1 fourth was to be 
devoted to the reduction of the national debt, 
12,000 000 dollus to the amy, and 11,000,000 
dollais to the navy An incierse in the ex 
enditure wis caused by the construction of 
ortifioations he army, it may be added, 1s 
In atransition state It 1s unde the German 
mode], and was calculated during the yeai_to 
number 150,000 men, but 15 increasing The 
cavalry ae very fUw in number, but the artil- 
lery numbers 120 guns, with 1 regular train 
andatclegriph stiff It wis reportcd in this 
country in Novembe1 that by 1 recent imperial 
dccrec an important financial change had becn 
mide in Japin the ticasury practu ally divest 
Ing itself of its note issuing, functions, and 
transfeming them to the recently cstablished 
bank of Japan, which thus bccomes the only 
source of note issue in the country The 
trade and commerce of Jipin, according to the 
latest published returns in this country, still 
show great devclopment Ihc total imports 
for 88 were 44,304 251 yens the exports were 
52 407,681 yens totril trade 96,711,932 yens 
(64 yens ate cquilto £1) It should be pointcd 
out that the expansion of the cxports 1s not 
fairly represented here, owing to the deoline of 
silver necessitating the adoption of a lower 
rate for the silver dollar or yen The bulk 
of the increase 1n Imports 1s credited to Great 
Britain and her colonics It 1s pointed out 
that in order to get at a correct estimate of 
the total value of British trade with Japan the 
calculation must include nearly the whole of 
the trade which 15 credited to the Last Indies 
and Siam, and portion of that to China, a large 
volume of trade passing through Hong Keng, 
aud in this manner the total 15 put at over 
47,000,000 The Umted States stands next on 
the list, the British and American trade of 87 
be pEcse nung 7o pcr cent of the total trade ot 
Japan with foreign countries As to railways 
it was calculated, in a consular report publishe 
in May, that thcre were 5984 miles in the coun- 
try, 294 moie being in course of construction, 
and oo contemplatcd Some idea of the diffi- 
culties met with on some of the new lines appear 
in the offici: 
Bureau ” fo: 
Involves (h@.(2 2 os a ce See 
feet long, and the bridging of s1 rrvers. One 
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of the latter has a velocity of 27 feet per second, 
and in another the brick piers have to be sunk 
to a depth of 80 feet A range of mountains 
has to be crossed at a height of 1,468 feet 
Such is the progress of telegraphy and telephony 
in Japan that, after experiments into the system 
of utilising existing telegraph wires for simul 
taneous telephony, it was announced early in 
the year that acomplete plant for the purpose 
had been ordered in Belgium The ootton 
spinning industry 13 making immense strides 
As to the imports of yarn in 87 the import 
from Great Britain was 21,741,401 Ib, and ect 
Bombay 22,754,305 lb , the figures in 86 were 
18,100,396 1b fiom Grcat Britain,and 14,740,120 1b 
from Bombay According to native statistics, 
the el ali Fmpire on Tan 1st, 85, containcd 
a population of 37,8¢8, 987 On July 15th a moun 
tain known as Sho Bandai San, of a volcanio 
gioup in the noithern part of the island, 
experienced an eruption of such a violent 
characte as to practically obliterate the moun 
tain and deluge the country with lava and 
ashes, destroying hundreds of lives, and caus 
Ing immense damigc to property An extra 
ordinary ‘‘open letter was addressed dung 
the year by a number of Ameiixan ladies, 
headed by Mrs Cicvcland and Mrs Garficld, 
“to Japancse women who are adopting foreign 
dress - Most of the tcxt of this missive, which 
was intended to warn its recipients of many 
recognised cvils, was published in the Tunes, 
August 28th For Ministry see Dit Lomatic 
Consult Sir E J Reeds « fa in its History, 
Traditions, and Religions , Miss Birds “Un 
beaten Tracks 1n Japan, ctc 

Japanese Art See Arr 88 

Java, An island of the Asiatic Archipelago, 
the chief scat of Dutch power in the East 


Indies With Madura Island, area 50,848 
5q m » Por 21,974,161 Divided into 22 Resi 
dencies apital Batavia (500,000), a large and 


Important s¢aport Othe: chief towns Sama 
rang and Sourabaya Mountains traverse the 
interior, with many active volcanocs Java 
was formenly considered very unhealthy, but 
with the exception of a fuw marshy places on 
the coast, the climate 15 as healthy as that of 
any other inter tropical country Flora and 
fauna rich, mamly as in Borneo (yv) Cofice, 
Sligar, tea, rice, indigo peppc1, tobacco, ctc, 
chiefly cultivated for cxport Admuimstered by 
the Kesidents of Provinces and their subor 
dinates under the Govcinor General of the 
Dutch Indus Lhe modc of government 1s 
called the “culture system, and 1s bascd on 
officially dirccted labour The army, as \ell 
for Java as for the othe: Dutch possessions in 
the East Indices, numbers about 15,000 Furo 
pears and 16,000 natives, asscciated together 
he colomal navy consists of 88 vessels, manned 
by 1,271 men here are 599 miles of railroad 
Eatimeted revenue of Dutch East Indies, 88, 
£11,148,670 expenditure, £11,573,000, average 
ports, £12,800,000, average exports, £ 16,000,000 
Land 1s government property, except im the 
west, and 1s let on hereditary qeace Fnforc ed 
cultivation insures provision for the large popu 
Jation Peopleare, Europeans, 46,837, Chinese, 
364,028 Arabs and Oniertals, 16,194 , Hindoos, 
1324 fnvanese Malays, 20,665,570 During the 
year ’63 various conepitacies and insurrection- 
ary movements against the Dutch Have taken 


piace. Money’s “Java” and Wallace's 
‘Malay Archipelago” See Borwxo, etc. 
Jevb, Richard Claverheuse, LL.D., the 
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eminent Greek scholar, was b in Dundee 1841. 
Educated at St Columba’s Coll, co Dublin, 
Charterhouse School, London, and Trin Coll ; 
Camb , where he graduated Senior Classic '62 
Public Orator of his Univ , Professor of 
Greek in the Univ of Glasgow ’75, hon LL D 
Edin and Harvard Univs, and has received 
from the King of Greece the Gold Cross of the 
Order of the Savtour, in recognition of his 
services in promoting the study of both classical 
and modern Greek moves the most import- 
ant of his works are ‘‘The Attic Orators,” 
‘‘Modern Greece,’ and a “Life of Richard 


Bentley’ Dr ] has for some time past been 
engaged in editing the Oomplete Works of 
Sophocles It 1s mainly through his efforts that 


a British School of Classical and Archeological 
Studies has recently been established at Athens 
Jenner, Sir Wm, Bart, KCB, MD, 
IRS, b at Chatham 1815 Educated at Univ 
Coll, MD Lond 44 Has held sucressively 
the appointments of Professo: of Pathological 
Anatomy 1n Univ Coll , Physician to the Hos- 
pital for Sick Children, sip ae to Univ 
Coll Hospital, Professor of Clinical Medicine, 
and Professor of Principles and Practice of 
Mcdicinc n Univ Coll, and 1s Phymecian in 
0. to the Queen and the Prince of Wales, 
whom hc attended with Sir William Gull in the 
sciious attack of typhoid fever which pros- 
tritd HRH in 97x Sir Wilham J also 
attunded the Prince Consort in his last illness 
Ifis eminence as a physician 1s chiefly based 
upon his discovery of the symptoms which 
differentiatcs typhus from typhoid fever Pres- 
dent of the Royal College of Physicians 81 
Jerrymandering—derived from Gerry, the 
surname of a Governor of Massachusetts, a 
member of Congress fiom 1776 to 1784, and 
Vice President 1812, first applied to such 
division of a distiict as gave political advantage 
to one ovcr another 
Jersey Onc of the Channel Islands (¢ v ) 
rs Jerusalem,’ The. Sec ed 88, more fully 
ed 86 
Jesuit Missions The number and distribu 
tion of the Jcsuit missionailes abroad at the be- 
nning of '88 have recently been given by the 
tudes Religicuscs These numbeis are those 
of the v1110ug orders of the priesthood, priests, 
coadjuto1s, and ‘‘scolastiques, but in every 
case the numbci of priests 15 more than twice 
that of the other two orders put together There 
arc inthe Balkan Peninsula 45 Jesuit mission- 
arics,, in Africa (especially Kgypt, Madagascar, 
and the Zambesi re g10n), 223, 1n Asia a omc 
Armenia, Syria, certain parts of India, and 
parts of China), 669, in China 195, all of French 
nationality, in Oceama (including the Philip- 
ines, the Malay Archipelago, Australia, and 
ew Zealand), 270, 1n Ameria (including 
certain specified States of the Union, portions 
of Canada, British Honduras, Brazil, and 
Pcru), 1,130, the total number of Jesuits engaged 
in purely missionary work ad 2,377, the 
great majority being French In their distribu- 
tion great attention is paid to nationality, those 
engaged among the Indians of Canada aie 
Canadians, 1n the British West Indian Colomes 
English, in Central America Spaniards, in 
South America Itahans, Spaniards, and Ger- 
mans,, the Italians and Germans havingall Brazil 
to themselves, probably because of the enor- 
mous Italian and German immigration to Brazil. 
The apheres of labour of the different orders, 
Jesuit, Lazarnets; Franciseans, etc., are care- 
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fully laid down at Rome, no two orders, as a 
rule, working 1n the same region , these spheres 
once fixed, the distribution within them 1s left 
to the head of the aden order, whatever it 
might be. In an illmuitable field like China all 
the orders are 1cpresentcd, but the districts of 
each are specified, and wcre rearianged some 
two years ago The Jesuits have Kiangsu 
province and the south eastern part of Chih hy, 
the metropolitan province, they have 145 
fathers in the formcr and 50 in tbe latte: 
district In Africa they touch only on the cist 
coast at certain points, and ale icpresented in 
no other part of the continent, in India they 
have nothing to do with Madras, Ceylon 
Central India, 0:1 the North West Provinces 
and their work in the United States 1s very 
limited In Japin the Malay Pcninsula 
Sibcria, Indo China (Burmth, Fonquin, Siam 
Annam), they are not found at all The greit 
centres of Jesuit missionary activity on the 
globe tre the Zambesi, Syria (where there «re 
r42 Fiench Jesuits) Bengal, Kiangsu province 
in China, the Philippine Archipelago, the 
central States of the Uinton (here they ate all 
German Jesuits), Central Amcrica ind Cuba, 
Ecuador and Peru, Chili and Para,uay 

Jews Ihe numbcr of Jews 1n the various 
countnecs of Curope at the date of the last 
census 1n cach (1bout 1880 1) was as follows ~— 
Russia, 4,008,639, Austna Hungary, 1,643,708 
Germany 561,612, Roumania 260000, lurkcy 
edt 100,000, Holland, 81,693 Irance 76, 0>, 

ngland 65,000, Italy, 40000, Switzcrlind, 
7)373 » Scandinavia, 6,973, Servia 3 492, Grecee 
2,652, lbc11an Pcninsula, 2,102 Total in Europe, 
6,879,238 Outside Europe no satistactory cnu- 
meration Is possible, but itis probable that Asia 
contains 200,000, Africa, .20,800, the Americ ts, 
250,000 , and Australia, 15,000 There are pro 
bably e1,ht millions of Jews 1n existence at the 
present date (1889) ntil very recently Jews 
were restricted in their rights throughout the 
world, and those of castcrn Luropc, Afiica, and 
the Last still labour under many disabilities 
which it 15 the object of the ‘Alhance Israehte ’ 
of Paris, and similar sovwieties in Germany, 
Austiia, and England (Anglo Jewish Associa 
tion, 100, Sutherland Avenue, W ), to remove 
Evcnin western Lurope much otthe fecling of 111 
will which led toearher restrictions stillremains 
The chief country in which anti Semitism still 
exists 1s Roumania, which, though enfr inchised 
by the Treaty of Berlin on condition of freeing 
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ofJ... - . ae: x by ALLL 
emancipation was gianted to Jews in 1858 Eng 
lish Jews number some 65,000, of whom 50,000 
live in London, three quarters of them in the 
East-end, chiefly recruited trom Russia They 

ssess a special Jewish Board of s 
13, Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate), which 
provides for indigent Jews, a large orphan 
asylum at West Norwood, many other charities, 
and there are Jewish wards 1n several hospitals 
There are six large Jewish elemen schools 
in London, the principal being aoe Free 
School, Bell Lane, Spitalfields, the argest and 
one of the most successful elementary schools 
inthe world Similar schools and charities are 
connected with the principal Provincial con 

egations the most important are those of 
Varnes! (2), Manchester (4), Birmingham, 
Newcastle, Hull, and Sheffield. The 
epiritual wants of Jews are provided for in the 
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East-End by a number of Aebras or minor con- 
Bregations, which have been united (Federation 
of Minor Synagogues), while eleven of the larger 
Synagogues are organised by the United Syna- 
ogue (2, Charlotte Street, Portland Place, W ) 
asters for thcse are mostly trained at Jews’ 
College (Tavistock House, Tavistock Square), 
which has a very extensive library ot works 
Sens | with Jewish subjects Another hbrary 
specially noteworthy for Hebrew MSS 1s situ- 
ated at the Beth Hlamidrash (St James Place, 
F C), where the sittings of the Beth Din, or 
ecclesiastical tribunal, are held, at which points 
of Jewish law are decided  Exclesiastical 
mitters are under the control of the Chief 
Ribbi, Di N M Adler, whose son, Dr H 
Adlci, now acts as his dclegate His mandates 
aic only binding on the so called Orthodox Jows, 
while there aie ‘‘Reform’ congregations at 
Vee Berkeley Street London, Manchester 
id Biadford Thcre has been a marked sap 
‘4 wtheoment of recent years butwecn these two 
odics There are, besides some 3 voo Spanish 
and Portupucse Jews (Sephardim) in London, 
who ae under the spuitual charge of the 
Rev Dt Gastcr ind whose ritual slightly 
differs from thit of the more numerous Ger 
min and Polish Jews (Ashkenazim) Asa 
religious term “Jew has nowadays the 
very vigucst connotition, ranging from the 
superstition of the Chassidim of Russia and 
Galicia to the advanccd agnosticism of the 
Souety of Lthical Culture in New York Jews 
have some special enactments connccted with 
registration of thuir mairiages, modifications of 
the Factory Acts to suit their Sabbath, etc 
These, and other Icyislation likely to aflect 
them, uc] oked after by the Jewish Board of 
Deputies (3, utes ircus) During the 
past year (88) the events with which the Jewish 
community his becn principully concerned are 
the sittings cf the select committee on the 
immigration’ question whilst many Phhiag 
witnessts were examined by the Lords’ com- 
mittee on the sweating system (7v) Ihe 
expulsion of Jews from various parts of Bussia 
still continucs, and no amelioration of their 
condition appears to be 1mmincnt_ Some relaxa 
tion of restrictions unde: which Jews laboured 
in Roumania was made during the year There 
arc three Jewish weeklies, of which the most 
important 18 The Jewish Chronicle (2, Finsbury 
Square, EC) Arcew Jewish Quarterly Review 
was also stattedin Oct 88 Consult J Locb: 
article Juz/s, in St Martins “ Dictionnaire di 
Geopraphic , I Davis, Jews, Modrrn, in 
‘Fneyclopzedia Britannica’ , on the literature 
of the Judcnhetze, acobs, ‘The Jewish 
Question, 1875 84 (Tribner), on their social 
and vital statistics, J Jacobs ‘Studies in 
Jewish Statistics (/Jewtsh Chronicle Office) 
‘‘Jezreelites, or the ‘New and Latter 
House of Israel. Seeed 88, more tullyed 87 
ingoes Seecd 88 
Joachim, Joseph This distinguished violin- 
ist was born near Presburg, in Hungary, in 
1831 Already famous as a youthful prodigy, he 
went to. Leipzig in 1843, to the Conservatoire 
previously founded by Mendelssohn, who 
saw his genius and encouraged him He first 
came to ndon in 1844, and has since an- 
nually visited us_ Herr J has been principal 
violinist of the Monday and Saturday P 
Concerts from their very commencement. In 
1869 he became the head of the ar Ph Fags eg 
Academy of Music at Berlin. He written 
Z 


Jeb] 


several works for his instrument and the | 


orchestra, the chief g the Hungaran 
Concerto e University of Cam con- | 
ferred on him the degree of Mus Doo in ’77 


Herr J 


in 87 visited Paris, and had an en 
thusiastic reception 


The Univermty of Oxford 
recently confcrred upon him the honorar 
degree of DCL In March 89, Herr J will 
have been before the public for fifty years 

J ub Sce Turr 

JQ One of the Comoro Islands (¢ v ) 

Jo esp II, the present ruler (Negus) of 

(gv), was by English influence 

placed on the thronc after the oveithrow of 
of hostility against them, and in August ’68 his 
troops inflicted a severe defeat upon a portion 
of the Italian forces 

Joint Stock Companies <A Paihamentuy 
return, giving the naimcs, objccts or business, 
places where busincss 15 o: w15 conducted, 
date of registration, numbe: of ;¢1s0ns who 
signed the memolandum of associition total 
number of shales takcn up by such subseciibeis, 
nominal capital, numbc: of shares into which 
it 1s divided, numbc: of shires takcnup amount 
of calls made on cach share, and the total amount 
of calls received, of all jot stock companies 
formed 1n 1887, distinguishing whethe: the com 
panies are limited o1 unlimited, and iso the 
number of sharcholdeis in cich of the said 
companies at the date of the last rcturn, and 
whether still in pperanen o1 being wound up 
of the total number having thcir registered 
office in the city of London, or within five milcs 
of the General Post Office, and of the total 
numbe: and the paid upcapital of all registered 
companies which are believed to be cariying on 
business at the present time This return can 
be obtained from Messrs Hansaid and Son, 
2, Abingdon Strect, Westminster (piers 7d ) 
The following table shovs the progress of the 
joint stock company movemcnt during the last 
five years, 

















LULTAL 
DATE. No of Paid up 
Cos Capita 

April 1884 ; 8 692 £475,553 5294 
April 188 . 91344 494 909 862 
April 188 ° 9,471 529,637,684 
April 188 ° -| 10,494 591,508,692 
April 188 . 11,001 611,430,371 

J New. Sceed v 

JO , fhe National Association of, 
fs the piesent outcome of a movement of 
orpanisation amongst British Journalists for 


the advancement and protection of their pio 
fessional ynterests The movement first took 
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" organisation will probably adopt the name 
. constitution of 


saa 


into an ftoorporated Institute. The executive 
were instructed fo effect this conversion 
such a date as might be found suitable , and § 
an 

The Institute of Journalists carl 
in 89 ©The business of the N A J 18 con 
by a president, eight vice presidents, officers, 
and district 1epresentatives, forming the cen- 
tral exccutive body Each district 15 managed 
by adistrict committee and officers, and many 
oi the districts are divided into subdistricts 
The cential executive holds movable meetings 
in the principaltowns Matters of detail and 
emergency are dealt with by a sub committee, 
called the Committee ot Administration, which 
holds ficqucnt mectnes at the Central Office, 
and spccial questions by various special com- 
mittees Annually a general conference of 
membeis and delegatcs is held Ihis confer- 
ence also 1s movable, being held this yea 
(89) at Manchester The proceenunes of the 
Association 11c chronicled in a small monthly 
official publication, unde the title of Journalism, 
which is edited by the General Secretary, and 
issucd gratis to members The Premdent (at 
the beginning of 88) is M: Hi G Read, of 
Wark y Hall, Bumingham (formally M P for 
Aston Mano1), who sucece ded toSir Algernon 
Boithwikh, Bart,M P, of the Momeng Past 
Should the conversion take place it the time 
expected Mr hcid will berome first President 
of the Institute Hon Sec, M: B T Barton, 
Bolton, Hon Treas, Mr J F Andrews, Lon 
don, Counsel, Mi R J Griffiths, MA,LLD , 
Gen Seo Mr Hcibcit Coinish, Central Office, 
(pro tes ) 231, Temple Chambers, Bouverie St , 

lect St LC 

Jovis, M Scc BAL oonrne 

Jowett Rev Professor B, D D,_b at 
Camberwell 1817. Became Scholar of Balliol 
College Oxfoid (1835), | cllow (1838), appointed 
Regius Professor of Greek on the 1ecommenda- 
tion of Lord Palmerston (1855) Was member 
of a commission for taking into consideration 
mode of admission by examination to writer- 
ships in Civil Service of India Professor 
Jowett has written commentaries on some of 
the Pauline Epistles, and an essay on the 
Inte:pretation of Scripture in ‘E es and 
Reviews ’ In 1870 he was elected Mester of 
Balliol College He published a translation of 
the Dialogues of Plato 1871, second edition 


-.... .. ities, With 
Notes and Essay, 1885 (2 yols ? The honorary 
degree of DD was conferred on him by the 
University of Leyden (1875), LL D University 
of Edinburgh (1884), and University of Dublin 
(7886) J s term of office as Vice- 
of Oxford University Qt expired in 87, when 
he was succceded by Dr lam 
Jubilee fo and Me See Coin- 


AGE,ed 8 
Jubilee of Royal Agricultural sSdclety. 






ape at a conference held at Birmingham in See Rovar AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 

et ine The constitution drawn up in 86 Jubilee, Queen oria’s, 87 For concise 
ptates t . the ebjecta of the Association are history of, see ed 88, and for detailed history 
to secure the advancement of all branches of of H.M ’s reyn see ed 87, 

jou ; to obtain for journalists, as journal Jsuby, Cape. A low sand pornt, on the 
ists, ormal ind definite profess: cede fe west coast of saberes Obee the Cansry 
ar - ‘ a in hal poss Islands, where th 

Br eightomm tice cals Sale irae 

u a e e 
tor conversion OF tks Associa on reviews the sentences of ovurte T- 
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mendes whether they should be confirmed or 
rejected. He is always a member of the Privy 
Council There are three permanent officials in 
the department—viz , one legal and two military 

udge-advocates-general Inthe Estimates 
for’ no provision is made for the payment 
of any salary to the judge advocate general 


Judicial Separation It was in the power 
of the ecclesiastical courts, which formerly 
determined all matiimoniil ciuses, to grant a 
divorce @ siensa ef thoro, which released the 


husband and wite from the duty of cohabitatio: 


Lu.a2 3 a a ahi BD oe, Sl ee oe EO eee Ck ee een ae 


granted, but that in every case in which a 

ecree might have been made for a divorce a 
mensa et thoro, a dccree might thenceforwards 
be made for a judicial scparition A decree for 
judicial separation may be obtained either by 
the husband or by the wife on the ground of 
adultery or cruclty, or desertion without cause 
for two years or upwards Cruclty in this sense 
may be defined as injury to person or to health, 
or conduct raising a reasonable apprehcnsion 
of bodily hurt ven threats to a wife, not 
accompanicd by personal violence, and cruelty 
to children in the prescnce of their mothcr have 
been in some cases 1epaided as cruclty givin 
ground for a decree csertion must be wilful, 
and against the will of the person who com 

lains of it From the date of a decree for 
Judicial separation, 1nd so long 1s the separa 
tion continues, the wife 1s considcied as a frome 
sole with respcct to all property which she may 
acquire , and should she again coh vbit with her 
husband, all such property 1s to be held to her 
separate use But this provision has been mide 
superfluous by the M uried Women s Propeity 
Act, 1882 (q7 “} The court has power to order 
such alimony for the wife, and to make such pro 
vision for the custody, maintenance, and educa 
tion of the children of thc marriage, as it may 
think proper Should the decrce hive been 
pronounced 1n the absence of one of the partics, 
and on the ground of desertion by him or her, 
the party so absent may present a petition 
setting out such absence and reasonable ground 
for the alleged dcsertion, and may obtain a 
reversal of the decree Ihe separation, more 
over, may be ended at any moment by the 
deliberate consent of the parties separated to 
a renewal of cohabitation See Si! ARATION 
AGREEMENTS 


Julian Period, The Rother a measure of 
time than a true era, consisting of 7 980 yc1rs, 
which the sun moon, ind eiurth will take to 
come into precisely the samc positions with 
regard to each other 


Juries —COMMON The qualhfication of a 
common juror 18 follows —He must be 
between twenty one ind sixty A heap of age 
and he must eithcr havc freehold o1 ccpyhold 
estate to the value of £10 a yeal, or leascholds 
on lease for twenty one years or more to the 
value of £20, or be assessed to the poor rate or 
inhabited house tax at not less than £30 a ycar 
in Middlesex and {20 a year in any other 
county The churchwardens and overseers in 
each county annually make out a list of qualified 
perpons, and from these lists the jurors’ book 
or each county 13 made out In preparation 

the next assizes, or next segsions, a precept 
s issued to the sheriff ordering him to sum- 
mon a sufficient number of jurors. He there 


(Sur 


upon makes out the panel, a list on parchment 
containing the names of the jurors summoned ; 
and this panel 1s ponted and kept open to 
public inspection The panel contains the 
names and addresses of not less than forty 
eight nor more than seventy two qualified 
persons The cause having been called on in 
court, the gry is called and sworn All the 
names of the juiors on the panel are put into 
a box and then diawn out, and the names are 
called in the order of drawing The first 
twelve of these who appear are sworn But 
before swearing they arc hable to challenge ; 
and a challenge may be either to the array, 
thit 15, to the whole panel, or to the polls, 
that 1s to imdividual jurors The former 
questions the honesty or impartiality of the 
shaff, or at Icast suggests reasons for 
doubting either, such as his relationship to 
one of the parties The latter may challenge 
individual gut ynen on the ground that they 
are peers o1 that they have not the qualifica 
tion, or that they may reason bly be suspected 
of bins, or thit they have bcen convicted of 
some infamous crime In c1iminal causes the 
prisoner my, without showing any reason, 
challenge twenty, and in certian cases thirt 
hive of the pane) and the Ciown may similarly 
chillenge as many as, if disvllowed, would 
et leave cnough on the panel to form a 
jury Should the pinel have been exhausted 
chillenges, provision has been made for 
obtuning more persons qualified to serve 
Members of paihament, o1 of the Icgal, clerical, 
or medical professions, and cert1n other classes 
of pcrsons, may claim exemption when called 
upon Ihe twelve yurymen finally obtained 
arc sworn to tiy the case The function of a 
jury cannot be precisely st ited in few words, 
ut it may be sud to consist in deciding what 
credit 15 to bt given tocvidence What can be 
considercd evidence (what 1s 1clevant to the 
issue tried), 1nd what legal consequences flow 
tiom the facts established, 1t 15 for the judge 
to decide Ihe verdict of a jury must Bs 
unanimous, and if they persist in disagreeing 
they must be discharged In cases of felony 
they are kept together, under supervision, 
until they agree or we discharged A jury 
called to try a criminal case 15 some times called 
a petty, as opposed to a grand yuy —G@ 
(England) e antiquity of the grand jury 1s 
considerable Like the common jury, it may 
be traced up to the time of Henr Y, if not 
earlier But here it 1s impossible to state 
more than its present constitution and func- 
tions The sheriff of cach county 1s directed 
by precept to 1eturn to evcry session of the 
peace, and to cvery commission of oyer and 
terminer and gaol delivery, twenty fou: good 
and loyal men of the county Ihe qualifica 
tion of a grind juror at the sessions 18 the 
sime 1s that of a petty juror in the tial of 
civil causes at the assizes The qualification 
of a grand juror at the assizes 15 uncertain 
H[e must be a frecholdcr1, and is usually a 
gentleman of consideration The oe jury 
must consist of at least twelve, and not more 
than twenty three, yurymen lheir function 
is in the formal prosecution of pomoas accused 
of crime They may proceed either by pre- 
sentment, or by finding an indictment They 
proceed by way of presentment when from 
their own knowledge, and without any 
indictment laid before them, they take notice 
of any offence In this case an indictment 
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must be framed before the person presented 
can be proceeded against An _indictmentis a 
written criminal accusation The grand jury, 
after hearing a charge from the presiding judge 
of assize, retire to receive indictments ese 
are peer in the name of the sovereign, but 
at the suit of a private prosecutor s the 
grand jury have only to inquire whether there 
19 sufcient ground for calling on the party 
accused to answer the accusation, they hear 
only the witnesses for the prosecution If not 
satisfied, they cndorse upon the biil the words 
“not found, or “not a true bill, and the 
person indicted 1s discharged Another bill 
against the same person, for the same offence, 
at the samc assizcs or sessions, cannot be 
found by the grand jury, but ficsh bills ma 
be preferred to subscqucnt giand jurns If 
satishied of the tiuth of the accusation, they 
endorse upon the bill the words ‘4a true bill 
I'welve at least of the grand jury inust agree 
to find a true bill, and it 18 their duty not 
to find a bill unless the evidence submitted 
to them 15 1n itself satisfactory Lhe indict 
ments are then returncd into court, and the 
finding of the grand jury 1s publicly announced 
—GRAND (Ireland) he grand jury in Jie 
land has administiative as well is judicial 
functions Ihe administiation of an Irish 
county 18 divided betwcen the grand jury ind 
the presentment scssions Lhe grand jury, 
which must not consist of more thin twenty 
three members, 15 appointed for cach assizc 
by the High Sheriff from among the £50 fice 
holders or {100 leascholders whose lanas are 
situate within the county One resident free 
holder or leaseholder must be summoned from 
each barony within the county, 1 barony being 
a subdivision of an Irish, corresponding to 
the hundicd in an Enghsh, county In some 
countics, as in Cork, the number of bauomes 15 
equal to the maximum numbei of grand jurors 
¢ piescntment sessions ai held separately 
for each barony and for the county at large 
beforethe assizes = At these sessions every 
justice for the county, who 1s not a stipe ndiary 
Mmagistiatc, may attend, and with the mag 
Stiates are assouatcd a certain number of 
cess payers for the baromal scssions the 
ceas payers, who must not be less than five 
nor more than twclve, are selected by the 
giand jury from a list of the hundicd highest 
cess payers inthe barony At the sessions tor 
the whole county only onc cess payer trom 
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| therein cited —-SPE 


(Jus 


each barony may attend The division of 
power between the grand jury and the pre- 
sentment sessions may be roug y expressed as 
follows that the sessions alone can initiate 
expenditure upon county works by making 
presentments to the grand gurys whist the 
grand jury have an almost absolute power to 
tatify or to reject any presentment made to 
them The prcsentments bcing, 1n certain 
Instances, made imperative by statute or by 
duection of some lawful authority, the power 
of ratification posscsscd by the grand jury 1s mn 
so far mcrely minister1 Piovision 18 made 
by statute for certain cases of neglect of duty 
either by uher? esene nent sessions or by the 
gland jury he grand jury must complete its 
administrative business be fore the Judge opens 
the commission of assize Its part in the 
administration of justice 1s the same in Ireland 


as in England ee Mr OBriens report on 
Local Govcrument and Taxation in Ireland 
(Parliamentary P4 and the statutcs 


IS), 
IAL Incivil causes either 
lainukff or the defendant may insist upon 
having the cause tried bya spcual jury Every 
man on the jurors book (see above Jury, Com 
mon) who 1s legally cntitled to be called esquire, 
or 1s a banker or merchant, or occupies a house 
assessed to the puor:itc or inhabited house 
tax, In a town of .o,ovo Inhibitants or more 
at £100 or upwards, and elsewhere at £50 
or upwards, 01 occupics premises other than 
a farm so rited or assessed at 4100 or up 
wards, or a {um $0 rated or assessed at £300 
o1 upwards, 15 qualified to Scive as a special 
juror When the assi/cs are approaching, the 
shenff is dirccted to summon a suffiuent num 
ber of spccial jurymen, and a panel 1s prepared 
in the sume wiy as forcommon jurymen In 
London and Middlcsex a special jury may be 
called, of the judge so order, 1n a particular 
way known as striking a special yury The 
rules which regulate the special are usually the 
sme as those which regulate the common jury 
Justices of the Peace were fist appointed in 
Lngland by Fdward Il] 1327, they were em 
powcrcd to tiy felonies 1360-61, their wagcs 
woic fixed by Richard I], 1389, theu form ot 
appointment settled by the judges, rs5g0, 
attorneys, solicitors, and pioctors while in 
vactice declared incapable of office by 
corge II, 1732, jurisdiction in general and at 
2 eee sessions defined by the Queen, 1842, 
uties further defined, 1848, 1851, and 1855 


the 
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Kaffirs 


The most important of the races of | constructed for storing the su 


rabundance of 


South Africa They are a branch of the great rain whichin two yetrs out of three falls during 


Bantu family Seeed 86 

The country of the Kiffirs, in 
eastern South Africa The name, when used 
now, implics the Transkeian Territories (¢ 7 ) 
which he between Basutoland 12nd the sea and 
from the Kei river to Natal 


fraria, was annexed to Cipc Colony in 1863 and 


1s now divided into the two districts of King | 


Wilhams Town and Fast London 
Kaiser Wilhelms Land The Geimin po: 
tion of New Guinea (77 ), tozethe: with the 
lands of New Biitamn and New lielind 
Kalahari Desert A v15t sindy plain of 
South Aftica north of Orange Rive: much of 
it included in the British Protector ite of 
Bechuanaland It cxtends fo: wbout a distance 
of about 600 miles at in elevation of 3 sop feet 
above the sei_—‘IIt 1s of vast extent Subject to 
long continued drought and devoid of running 
water Sulinc pools called salt pans occur It 
isinhabited by Bushmen andthcreis ibundame 
of antelopes and othe: game The intrequent 
rains are stored by Nature in watcr melons 
and in certain tubers both of which are 
amazingly plentiful and retain their water in 
Spite of fiercest drought Min and bcast cain 
therefore exist inthe descit Lhe soil issindy 
but patches of giass are found Consult Ff irinis 
‘© Phiough the Kalahari Descit 
Kalnoky, Count Gustav Siegmund, .1n 
Austrian statesm in, cc 2gt 1832 1t 
Lettowitz in Moravia After serving for a few 
years in the army he entered the diplomatic 
service (1850) and ftom 1860 to 1870 he was 
Councillor of Legation at the Austrian I mbassy 
in London = In 1874 he went 15 Minister to 
Copenhagen wheme he wis. ttrinsterred 
(1880) as ambassador to St Petersburg Iheme 
he was iecalled in 1881 to assume the im 
rtant office of the joint Austro Hungarian 
ater of Foreign Affaire in succession to 
Baron mayne post which Count Kalnoky 
his since hllcd with mu h ability pursuing the 
peace policy which 1s the foundition of the 
alliance with Germany Count Kalnoky had 
an interview with Prince Bismarck ind Signor 
Orisp. the Italian premic: after the mecting of 
those stitesmenin August 88 Lhe Star of the 
Biaok Eagle in brilliants wis¢ nferred on Count 
K by the 'mperor Wilh im in Octobcr 88 and 
in Nov the Order of the Annunciade was 
bestowed on him by the King of Italy 
an An island in the Red Se. off 
the Arabian coast acquircd in 1854 by Great 
Britain as a stition for the Indiin telegraph 
cable Itis now unoccupied 
dy A town in Ceylon (qz ), the former 
capital ofthe Sinhalese power Near the centre 
of the island 18 an amphitheatre of hills 
00 6A Hottentot Dutch name for certain 
elevated and comparatively barren plateaux 1n 
Cape Colony The Great Karroo extends be 
tween the coast range and the mun range of 
Cape Colony  [t 15 roomiles across, and covers 
an area as large as Irelard Its elevation is 
3,000 to 4,000 feet above sea level It affords 
excellent pasturage for sheep, cattle, Angora 
goats, ostriches, and immense tracts are 
now occupied as farms These are watered by 
permanent springs, and by large reservoirs, 


the summer thundcrstorms Seeed 87 

Kars A famous Ylurkish fortress in North 
Armenia, now in the possession of Russia 
Situated on the frontier of the two countries, 
it has been repcatedly besieged In 1854 1t 


A district south | was gallantly but unsuccessfully, defended by 
west of the Ke, formerly cilled British Kaf Sir Fenwick Williams 


Ciptured by the Rus- 
sians after detcating Mukhtar Pashas army, 
(Nov 1878) After thc war the Russians con- 
nected it with Bitoum ind [iflis by military 
roads, ind enlarged the fortifications, so that 
Trans Caucisia hitherto slightly protected on 
the side of Armen 1s now able to defend 
itself agunst a very powerful European army, 
Kars being a place of gre it stiength of strategic 
Im} ort ince 

Kashmir (NW India) 
Dil LOMATIC 

Kaulbars, Major-General Baron Nicolas 
General Krulbars 15 best known as the agent of 
Russia in the events which followed the over 
throw of Prince Alexander of Bilgaria He was 
completely baulked in his endervours to make 
the peyoldtion subservient to Russian alms 
and when his fiulure wis complete he was 
recalled tc St Petersburg where he ws re 
ceived with honow by the Izir) He was sub 
s qucntly atta hed to the staff of the Grand 
Duke Viadimit Commander in chief of the 
Guirds Corps ind of the military district of St 
Pc tersburg 

Kay, Sir Edward Ebenezer, b 1822 Edu 
cated at Cambridge Called to the bat at 
Lincolns Inn (1847) | 1 some years he was 
the authotris d liw icporter in the Court 
of View Chancellor W od (afterwards lord 
Hatheiley) C (1866)  Relinguished his 
leadership in Vi e Chincellor Bacon s Court 
(1578) confining his practic to the House of 
I ids and specail business Appointed a 
jyud,e of the H gh © ourt (1881) 

Keeling Islands A se of the 
Straite Settlements (77) zoo miles 5 of Java 

Keewatin <A Camidiin district under the 
wuisdiction of the Governmcnt of Manitoba 
It hes between thit province and Ontario and 
stictches trom United States boundary to 
Hudson Bay Aicar not determined art 
has been assigned to Ontanio = =It 18. a difficult 
region of :ock sSwimp and wood, with few 
tracts available fi agiiulture or pasturage, 
but mineral weith 1s preit including copper 


kor President see 


and stlvcr and game 15 plentiful Sce MANI 
TOBA ind Hupson Bay RAILWAY 
Kekewich, Sir Arthur b in 1832_ Called 


to the bir in 1458, mide OC (1877) Bencher 
of his Inn (1881) He enjoyed 1 considerable 


Chancery prictice and for a long time was 
standing counsel to the Bank of England and 
several large insurince compinies He was 


raised t> the Judicial Benchin 86 Mr Justice 
Kcekewich made sever il unsuccessful attempts 
 Kemy tor 1 Park Internati nal See [ 
empton Par o ee Turr 
Kennedy Rev Benjamin Hall DD, b at 
Birmingham 184 Educated at King Edward s 
Sch (where his father was second master), 
at Shrewsbury, and St Johns Coll Camb, 
where his career was one of the most brilliant 
upon record Graduated BA, semor Classic 
and senior Chancellor s Medallist, ‘a7, Fellow 
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and Classical Lecturer of his college ’a8 
assistant master at arrow ‘28-30, hea 
maste: of Shrewsbury Sch 30, which position 
heres gn d 66, on his appointment as —— 
Professor of Greek it Oamiridge Canon o 
"67, ~Oobac) 64 or K is the editor of ‘‘ The Public 
School Latin Grimmar, and of a numbcr of 
sthoo: books aud has afforded evidence of the 
ripencss of his scholarship by his translations 
from Aristophanes, A schylus, and =ophotics, 
and in his Ely Lectures on the Revised Trans- 
of the New Testament 

Kentish Fire A form of continuous applause 
by vokes 1n unison’ First adopted in the 
county of Kent at meetings of Protestants 
held in 1828 29, for the pu pene of preventing 
the passing of the Catholic Rehef Bull 

Kerguelen Land An isiind 1n the Southern 

ccan, about midwiy between the Cape of 
Good Lk peand Australia Arca probably not 
Jess than 1,500 sq m_ Lying within Antarctic 
currents, the chmateis severe Ihe island 15 
composed of igneous rocks 11sing into moun 
tains Its florais very hmited, including only 
one useful plint, a sort of wild cabbage, and 
its fauna comprises only mazine animals and 
birds Possession 15 claimed by Fiance, 1n 
right of first discovery by Kerguelen in 1772 
Captain Cook visited it in 1776, and called it 
“Vand of Desolation It has been included 
in_ lists of Biitish possessions, but 1s really a 
‘‘No mans land, visited only by occasional 
whalers and sealers 

Kerr, Mr Robert Malcolm, Commussioner 
of the Qity of London Court, was b im Scotland 
1821, and called to the 1 pylish bar in 1848 He 
has twice unsuccessfully contested Kilmarnock 
in the Liberal interest Mr Commissioner 
Kerr, who 1s a rigid stickier for the observance 
of professional etiquette, and who 1s weil 
known for his just administration of the law 
tor the protcction of the victims of unscrupulous 
usurers, has edited several valuable legal works 

Kew ens First formed as Botanic Gar 
dens, 1750-60 §= Parliamentary Committee tocon 
siderthe management appointed 1838, Lindley 5 
report presented 1840, gardcns tiansfericd to 
Commissioners of Woods and Yorests 1840 
Opened to the public frec 1841 Palm house 
me 1848 Open free to the public every weck 

ay from noon, and on Sunday afternoons 
Distributions of bedding out plants are wnnually 
in the autumn made to applicants 

Scc GARTER, ORDER OF THE 
kof A rapidly developing Russiin 
town ponenon 167,000), situated about 420 
miles S of Moscow’ The development of the 
iron and coal fields of SE Russia 1s producing 
a favourable effect upon its industrics, yearly 
increasing in number and iriportance The 
University, containing 600 centres, was the 
most active Nihilist centre during the troubles 
culminating in the death of the late I zar 
A Russian town of 63,000 inhabit 

ants on the Dnicpcr, about forty miles fiom 
Naicolaieff, the growth of which as a dockyard 
has dwarted the previous naval importance of 
Kherson It 31s best known as the rcsting 
place of Howard the Daeg ele ae to whom 
amonumentiserected Founded by Potemkin 


1778 
nt A town (pop. 28,000) in Turk 
Ane natel ruled” by Pear and 
“, which “=neral Romanovsky captured 
June sth, 866) ‘ormerly of con com- 


it hag decayed somewhat 
We 


ts 
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since, It oo se eos of : nermons putpeea® 
in 1875, when Kno revolted against Russia. 
Khekand A Mussulman khanate 1n Central 
Asia, the power of which was shattered by 
General Tchernayeff 1n 1864 65 A portion was 
left inde pendent until 1875, wben an outbreak 
caused the Russians to overrun and annex it 
This campaign was the hardest the Russians 
had had tn Ylurkcstan tn point of national 
resistance, but the people have since become 
reconciled to their rule Khokand now forms 
the Furkestan province of Ferghansa, an ancient 
name restored 1n 1876 The city of Kho 
(pop 35,000) ranks next in commercial 1m- 
portance and size to Tashkent and Bokhara 
Khoragsan (‘The country of the Sun’) One 
of the richest provinces of Persia, formin 
the north east portion of that kingdom 
consists of 140,000 square miles, comprising 
neatly a quarter of Persia population 860,000 
Thc country 1s wonderfully fertile, except where 
the great dcect of Persia encroaches upon it, 
and its prosperity may be expcctcd to increase 
now that the Turcomin raids all the way along 
the north are suspended, 1n spite of the tyranny 
and imbecility of the rulers The Russian out- 
posts stretch for nearly 1,000 miles round the 
north, fiom the mouth of the Atrek to the 
Zulfikar Pass On the south the great desert 
separates 1t from the rest of Pcrsia Commu 
nication with Jehc ran 1s only maintained by a 
peuple of roads though the narrow cultivited 
gullet alongside the spian JT arly in 3886 an 
exploring expedition under the direction of Dr 
Radde and othe: eminent scientists, and the 
auspices of the Pmperor of Russia, started from 
Iiffis to investigate the natural history of K 


Kidnapping The term applied to the ab- 
duction of a man 
Kilima Njaro <A mountain mass in East 
Africa with snow clad peaks Discovered 1847 
Annexed by Gei many in 1885 6, and AABSEP enn 
of the teiritory of the German Fast African 
pany It is situated about 100 miles inland from 
the port of Mombasa, on the Suaheli coast, north 
of ZanzibarIsland The district has been lately 
explored Its climate is said to be perfectly 
healthy for Europeans, with various plateaux 
and vallcys suitable for the cultivation of coffee, 
cinchona, etc The natives aic1 ot intractable, 
and the country 1s excessively beautiful—a sort 
of Kast African Switzerland ‘The highest peak 
was ascended in 1887 by D1 Meyer, who esti- 
mated its elevation at 19,680 feet Oonsulf a 
paper by II H Johnston, in “ Proceedings of 
the Royal Geographical Society, March 1885 
ilmainham Treaty So cailed from an 
alleged arrangement between Mr Parnell and 
the Gladstone Government—the Insh mem- 
bers, who had been imprisoned as “ suspects,” 
being released fiom Kilmainham Prison On 
the release of M1 Parnell, Mr Forster resigned 
the liish Secretaryship Seeed °87 
Kimberley A fertile district lying between 
King Sound and Cambridge Gulf um the tropical 
oition of the colony of Western Austraha. Has 
tn recently explored and opened up for settle- 
ment There arc immense tracts of splendid pas- 
turage The chief port 1s Derby In 1883 gold 
was discovered, a gold field ‘' proclaimed,’ and 
a great rush from all parts took jlace, Enor- 
mous finds were at first repuricu, but gc 
disappointment was experienced, vat____ 
incurred, and the field practically abandqned, 
See WESTERN AvayRALIA. 
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The capital of the province of 
Griqualand West, Capo Uslony, and chief centre 
e diamond diggings ough young, it is 
a large and important town, well provided with 
institutions and accessomes of civilised life, 
Pp 25,000 Declared value of diamonds ex 
rted in 1886 was 504 756 It 18 connected 
rail with Cape Town and Port Elizabeth 
e extension of the line into Bechuaniland 
and into the Orange Free State 1s proposed 
See Diamonp Fizips and Jsmes Jan 11th 88 
Kimberley, John Wodehouse, PC, st 
Earl of (creat 1866), b 1826, succeeded 
his grandfather in the barony of Wodehouse 
184 Was Under Secretary for Foreign 
airs (Dec 1852 to April 1856), Envoy I’xtra 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Russia (May 1856 to March 1858) , again Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs (June 18s9to July 
2861), was Lord Privy Seal (Dec 1868 to July 
1870), and Secretary of State for the Colomes 
(fiom the last date to Feb 1874 and May 1880 
to Dec 1882), Secretary of State for India (Dec 
1884 to June 1885), Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancister for a short time (188°) sent on a 
special mission to opens en (Dec 1863) 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (Oct 1864 to June 
1866), when he wae creited an earl Secre 
of State for India in the Gladstone cibinet ( 86) 
Lord K_ has followed Mr Gladstone in his 
Irish policy 
Kinetic Energy See Fnrrcy ed 88 
King of Arms See GARTFR Kinc oF ARMS 
Kings Advocate See Avvocatt Lorp 
King’s College, London [Fstablished by 
Royal Charter r4th August, 1829 opened 31 
charter annulicd by Act of Parliament 19th M ty 
82, and Collcgere incorporated for the put posc 
of 1 giving instruction in litcratuie scicnce 
and the doctrines and duties of Christ anity 
The visitor is the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and among the aa loses governors 11e the Lod 
Chancellor, the Home meparis the Lord 
Mayor of London and the Loid Chict Justice 
of England There are nine departments in the 
College—s1z theological, literature scicnce 
engincering, medicil, ladies evening classcs 
civil servicc, and the school Io studcnts 
who have acquired a certain degree of pro 
ficiency it grants the diploma of ‘ Associate 
of Kings College to which 1s attached the 
privilege of frce admission to all the classes 
in the department fiom which they have been 
elected, as also the use of the college libraries 
and museums Theassociates of thc theological 
department wear a distinctive food—\17 black 
poplin, edged on the outsidegwith a quarter of 
an inch, and on the inside with onc inch of 
mauve silk In addition to ran ae College 
School (Head Master, Rev I H Stokoe DD) 
four other schools aie in union with the College 
and the pupils of these schools muy become 
associates in two imstead of in thiee years 
Ihe ladies department 15 conducted in Ken 
sington Square, certificates of proficiency are 
granted in passing the examinations ifter a 
tegular attendance of three terms The stu 
dents of the evening classes, which meet from 
October to March, and from April to Junc, 
receive certificates, and may become associates 
The civil service department piepares for the 
excise, customs, Post Office, the navy, and 
other examinatious, women also prepared 
whole of the college is under the super 
n of the Principal Rev H Wace, DD 
Last ecaqion there were 88 matriculated students 
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in theology, 36 in general literature, 8a in 
engineering, aro in médicine, and s3 1n the 
evening classes 


Kingston. Capital of Jamaion (7 v), pop 
(e] 


000 
Kingstown Capital of St Vincent (¢ v ) 
Kirghiz A nomad people dwelhng chiefly 
in the steppes and deserts stretching from the 
northern pete of the Caspian Sea to the Chinese 
Fmpire ussia completed her conquest over 
them after the Crimean war, with the excep- 
tion of a few scttled in Chinese territory and 
near the Pamir The majority occupying the 
borderlands of the Aralo Caspian basin, suffered 
dreadfully duiing the severe winters of 1879 and 
1880 which thinned their numbers and by the 
dc stiuction of their herds shuttered their pro 
sperity The expinsion of Russia 18 peat da 
them yearly more ind more within civil Ba} 
influence and by degrecs their territorics are 
being placed undcr the direct administration 
of Russian officruls Seecd 87 

Knapp F W See Cyciine 

Knights In modern diys kmghthoods are 
confeitcd as a mark of the Sovercign s esteem, 
or as arew1rd for services of any kind, military 
orcivil They are bestowed by the Sovereign, 
or occasionilly by the Loid Lieutenant of Ire 
land 1s diucctly ue present iis her The Royal 
Orders of Knighthood are the Garter, the 
Thistle St 1 atrick, the Bath St Michael and 
St George Star of India and the Indian 
[Empire (sce respective headings) Knights 
not belonging to any of these orders are termed 
knightsbachelors IJhis] ist mentioned dignity 
16 that which 1s conferred upon the judges of 
the High Court the Attorney Gene and 
Solicitor General upon civic dignitaries, and 
upon persons who have attained distinction m 
vuious walks of hfe Ihe Sovereign bestows 
th dignity either by 1 tip with a sword upon 
the shoulder of the kneeling person honoured 
who is thencomminde 1 to1ise Sir J B,o1 
by letters j tent All knights are entitled to 
the prefix of Sir and them wives to that of 

Dame orl .xdy (see forms of address, also 
next article tor kniphthoods conferred during 
8b) 

Knighthoods conferred, and Promotions 
made in the different Orders, between 
January list and December 6th, ‘88 
The office 01 rank given after several of the 
names wis thit held at the time the dignity 
wisconfeyicd and some chinges in that respect 
have tiken plice since 


KG 
Londonderry, Marquis of Lord Lt of Ireland 

ET 

(None ) 

EP 

Ormonde Marquis of 
GOB (Civel) 

Denmark Gen HRH the Crown Prince of 


(hon mem Civil Div) 
White Sir Wilham Arthur GCMG,CB 


EKEOB (M11) 
Gipps, Major Gen Reginald, C B , Commanding 
the Home Dist 
EKOB (Civsl) 
Blount, Edward, C B 


4 


Jerkinson, Edward George 
| Pauncefote, Sir Julian, GC MG,C.B. 
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Sir Robert, C.E., C.B., Chief. 


a era 

Engin. Insp. Local Govt. Bd., on his retire- 
ment from that appointment 

‘Warren, Colone)] Sir Charles, R.E., G.C.M.G., 
Chief Commr. Metiop. Police 


G.0.M.G. 


Baring, Sir Evelyn, K.C.B, K.C.S.1., CLE,, 

H.M. Agent and Consul-General at Cairo 

Brooke harles Johnson, Esq., Rayah of 
Sarawak 

Cooper, Sir Daniel, Bart., K C MG. 

Irving, Sir Henry Turne:, K C.M.G., on retire- 
ment from the Govt of British Guiana 

Parkes, Sir Henry, K.C MG, Premier and Col 
Sec. of New South Wales 

Thomson, Sir Ronald, K.C.M.G., late H.M. 
Minister at Teheran (since deceased) 

West, Hon. Sir Lionel Sackville, K CM G., 
H.M. late Minster at Washington (now Lord 
Sackville) 

K.C K.G. 


Atkinson, Harry Albert, Premier New Zealand 

Baden-Powell, George Smyth, C.M.G, M P., for 
various services rendered 1n connection with 
the colomes 
rgne, J. H. G., ( MG, Superintendent 
Treaty Department, Foreign Office 

Blake, Henry Arthur, C M.G, late Governor of 
Newfoundland 

Golomb, Capt. J.C R.. RMA, CMG,MP., 

kson, C. A... HM. Consul and Judge at 

Alexandria 

Dent, Alfied, Founder British North Boi neo Co 

Dickson, gone Fiederick, C.MG, Col See. 
Straits Settlements 
allwey, Michael Henry, CMG, Attorney- 
General of Natal 

Hely-Hutchinson, Hon Walter Francis, CMG, 
Lt -Gov, of Malta 

Osman Pasha Orphi, Governor of Alexandiia 
ag 

Pender, John, Esq. 
dhouse, J. W., Oriental Translator to the 
Fore) ffice 

Smith, Colonel Robert Muidoch, R E. 

Smith, Edwin Thomas, Mayor of Adelaide, and 
Mem. House of Assembly of South Austraha 

Smythe, Frederick William, Gen, Manage: Imp. 

ttoman Bank, Constantinople 

Thompson, J. S. D, Q.C, Minister of Justice, 
Canada 

Walker, Edward Noel, C.M.G , Col. Sec. Ceylon 

Winter, ]. S., Attorney General, Newfoundland 

Young, Frederick, for some vears hon. sec. and 
now one of the vice pres Royal Col Inst. 

Zulfikear Pasha, Chamberlain to the Khedive of 
Egypt (Hon.) 


G.0.8.1. 
H.H. the Maharaja Sawa: Madhu Singh of 


seyecre 
H.H. the Maharaja of Travancore 


K.¢.8.I. 


Browne, Brig.-Gen. James, R.E., C B., C.S.1., 
Public Works Dept. of Govt. of India 

Orosthwaite, Charles Haukes Tod, C.S 1., Chief 
Commuasioner, Burmah 

aye James Broadwood, Lt.-Gov. of the Punjab 
oulvie Saryid Ahmad Khan Bahadur, C.S.I., 
Memb. Legis, Counc. of Lieut.-Governor of 
North-Western Provinces 

Peile, Jamcs Braithwaite, Eaq., C.S.1., B.C.S., 
Memb. Counc. India 
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H.H. Maharaja Neripendra Nara Bhu 
Bahadur of Kuch Behar a " 


E.C.L.E. 


Arnold, Edwin, Esq., C.S.1I. 

Hogg, Frederick Russell, C.S.I., Director Gen. 

ost Office of India 

trie Harendra Kishor Singh, Bahadur of 

etha 

Maharaja Narendra Khrishna Deb Bahadur 

Maharaja Radha Prosad Sing of Dumraon 

Molesworth, Guildford Lindsay, C.I.E., Consult- 
ing Eng to Govt. of India for State Railways 
‘oore, Surgeon-General William James, C.LE., 
Surgeon-Gen with the Gov. of Bombay 

Nawab Bushir-ud-Dowla Amir-1 Akbar Asman 
Jah Bahadur, Min of the Hyderabad State 

Nawab Imam Baksh Khan, C I.E. 

Nawab Nawazish Ali Khan, C I.E. 

Nawab Shams-ul-Umara Amir-i-Kabir Khushed 
Jah Bahadur, Memb. of Hyderabad Council 
of State 

Nicolson, Arthur, C M.G , Charge d'’Affates at 
Tcheran 

Paul, Gregory Charles, C.I.E , Advocate-Gen. 


Rengal 
Rajya Velugot: Sri- Krishna Yachendra, of 
enkatagin, C S J 


Sirdar Atar Sing, of Bhadour, C.I.F. 

Sirdar Naoroz Khan, of 

Turner, Sir Chailcs Arthur, C.I E., Jate Cmef 
Justice of the Madias High Court 
est, Raymond, Mem Council of Governor of 
Bombay 

Vinakerala Varma Llaya, Raja of Cochin 


KNIGHTS BACHELORS. 


Bruce, George Barclay, President Inst. Civil 
Engineers 

Colnaghi, Dominie Ellis, 11.M. Consul] General 
at Florence 

De Keyser, Alderman, [late] Lord Mayor of 


London 

Edin, P. H., Q.C., Assistant Judge of the 
Middlcsex Sessions 

Ford, Theodore Thomas, Chief Justice Straits 
Settlements 

Galt, Thomas, Chief Justice Common Pleas of 
Ontario 

Hallé, Charles 

Harns, George David, formerly member of the 
Executive Council of the Bahamas 

Harwood, John James, Mayor of Marchester 

H , John, Principal Registra: Province of 
Canterbur 

M'‘Andrew, H , Esq., Provost of Inverness 

MoOme, Wm., J P , ex-Lord Provost of Glasgow 

Marnott, Sir W.T., M.P , Judge Adv.-General 

Marwick, James David, LL.D., F.R.S.E., Town 
Clerk of Glasgow 

Melvill, Wilham Henry, Solicitor Board of In- 
land Revenue 

Roberts, Owen, Esq., Clerk to the Clothworkers’ 
Company 

Robertson, Dr. William Tindal, M.P. 

Stainer, D:. John, late Organist of St. Paul’s — 

Steere, James George Lee, Speaker Leg. Council 
West Austraha 

Lo hah John Walham, M.D., F.R.C.S., C.I E., ete. 
ilson, Adam, Esq., late Chief Justice of the 

ueen’s Bench minion of Canada, 2oth 


ec., 8 ‘ 
Wilson, Daniel, LL.D., Pres. Univ., Toronto 
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Knightsof Labour A labour organisation in 
the United States, originating with the tailors 
of Philadelphia in ’69 Under Mr Powderly, 
grandmaster workman its increase became 
very rapid The operations of the order ire 
conducted secretly Its avowed objects are 
to include within its organisation all depart 
ments of productive industry, to secure for 
workmen a proportionate shire of the wealth 
produce to establish co opcrative institutions, 
the revision of the land laws, and all legislation 
bearing unjustly on labou: It also clams 
equality of the sexes in pay and work the 
reduction of the hours of labour and the aboh 
tion of the contiact system with some other 

ints of detul The official report of the 

xecutive Committee published in July 88 
showed that the order had lost a consideryble 
propergen of its members and that dissensions 

ad arisen, causing the number of members to 
decrease 

“Knocks out” Sececd & 

“Knowledge A monthly scientific maga 
7ine (6d) wasoriginally started as a weekly 
record of scientific progress In 1885 1t ws 
changed to magazine form Knowl dye treats 
of the newest and most advanced scientific 
theories and researches and gives especial 

rominence to astronomy The lite Mr R A 

tor (7 7 ) wis for some yeirs editor Office, 
13, Waterloo Place 

Knowles Mr James FRIBA wasb 1831 
Fducated at Univ Coll Tond From early 
years he pursued Jiterature and contributed 
articles to valious miga7ines, and in 60 he 
published the ‘Story of King Arthur Suc 
ceeded Dean Alford (70) as editor of the 
Contemporary Revuw (qz7) and on the esta 
blishment of the Nineteenth Centurs (qi) be 
came its editor (77) Inaddition to hishtc rary 
work, Mr Knowles his acquired 1¢ putation 
as an architect} Aldworth the Surrey resi 
dence of Lord Tennyson, Kensington lance, 
the Thatched House Club and several churches 
having been erected from his designs 

Knox Little Rev William John, wish xt 
Stewartstown, co Tyrone Fducated at Irin 
Coll Camb wheie he graduated in f2 
Subsequently be ime Assistant Mastcr in the 
Grammar Schools of I anc ister and Sherborne , 
curate of Christ Church JT ancaster of Fur 
weston Buchs andSt Thomis Regent Street 
rector of St Albans Cheetwond 75, Canon of 
Worcester 81. He1s a High Churchman and 
has published, in addition to a numbet of ser 
mons ‘Characteristics of the Christian J ife, 
“Meditations on the Three Hours Agony of 
our Blessed Redeemer and “ Motives of the 
Christian Life Canon Knox Little has also 
published several novels 

Koran The See ed 88 

Kossuth, Lajos or Lows Hungaiiin dictator 
and patriot, b at Tapio Bicskl near Pesth 1805 
In *32 he was elected to the National Diet 
of Pressburg For publishing reports of the 
proceedings of that body he was, in 37, after 
a warning from the Government, prosecuted 
and sentenced to four years impmsonment 


47 
uae aes eee ne ie ne eS | | 
forthwith became leader of the opposition In 
March '48 he demanded the re establishment 
of an independent government for Hungary with 
a munistry re sible to the country R- 
turned to Pressburg as Minister of Finance for 
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Hungary in the cabinet of Count eenyeny 
President of the provisional government (4 
49) In Apuil 49 1n the Diet at Debreczin, 
he declared Hungary an independent state. 
Created Governor of Hungary he entered Pesth, 
but was compelled to retreat on the entry of 
the Russiin troops Kossuth accompanied b 
1 large numbe: of refugees entered Turk: 
territory on August 17th and in the February 
following (50) wis with his companions 
interned at Kutahia in Asia Minor Liberated 
in September 51, Kossuth came to England, 
where sve for a visit to the United States, 
he lived for many ye1s He subsequently 
made sevcral attempts to incite the Itahans 
and Hungarians igainst Austria = For: _ the last 
quater of 1 century he has r:esided at Turin, 
where he has devoted himself to scientific 
studics 

Koti Arrives, state ind Dutch settlement 
in Borneo (77 ) 

Koumys, or Kumiss, prepued fiom mares 
milk used 16 a beverage and for medicinal 
purposes by the Kirghiz, Kalmucks, Turko 
mans Nogiys and other nomad tribes of 
the steppes of Russi1 and Tartary Seeed 88 

Kowloon A peninsula of South China, 
adjacent to Hong Kong (77) tnd appertuning 
to that colony Area about 3 sq m 

Kraal (pion kiawl) = The village or town of 
nitives ar South Africa = [t usually consists 
of many huts surrounded by a palisade 

atoa an uninhabited volcanic island in 
the Straits of Sunda between Sumatra and 
Jiva = After being dormant for two centuries, 
it showed signs of feeble activity on May 2oth, 
1883 wndonAurust 26 8th it burstinto a state 
of violent cruption During this piroxysm a 
large pat of Kiakitor wis actually blown 
awiy and the physical features of the island 
entuely altered An immense sea wave swept 
over the shores of the neighbouring islands, 
destroying numerous villages and more than 
35 000 inhabitants Soon after the eruption 
1 suc ¢ssion of bmilhant sunsets and other 
atmospheric phenomena were observed in all 
pits of the world «and it wis sugegc sted that 
these effects were connected with the pre- 
sence of extremely fine volcanic dust floating 
in the higher regions of the atmosphere 
Consult ‘ Krakitora (R D Verbeek Batavia, 
85) and an article by Prof Ball on Krakatoa in 
the November: number of the Costemporary 
Rez rex 

Krapotkin, Prince Peter Alexievitch, 
A noted Russiin revolutionary leader’ For- 
meily aide de camp to the Militury Governor 
of Jranskubila (18637) during which he 
made many journeys in Sibcria ind Manchunia 
Studied atthe St Petersburg University( 68 72), 
and joined thc most idvinced Anarchist section 
of the International Working Men’s Association 
: Returning to Russia, he 
took prt in the Tohaykovaky conspiracy , was 
arrestcd 74 1nd aftcr two years imprisonment 
escaped to England In 79 founded the Anar- 
chist piper Je Rezolte at Geneva, whence he 
was expelled 8:1 Commenced then a 
against Russian Government in the Lnglish and 

rench press In 82, while on _a visit_to 
Thonon, was condemned by the Police Cor- 
rectionnelle at Lyons to five years 1mprison- 
ment for participating in the International 
Working Men 8 Association, this harsh measure 
being due to the desire of the French Govern- 
ment to conciliate Russia Released ’86, and 
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returned to England Isa frequent contributer 
to scientific journals on geographical, ethno 
graphical and other subjects Holds ultra 
revolutionary views and represents the most 
Anarchist section of the Russian Nihilist party 
or War Game Seeed 88 
a Capital of Sarawak (¢ v ), and now 
generally called Sarawak 
Capital of Ashanti, taken and 
burned by a Bnitish force m 1874 See GoLp 
Coast CoLony 
tan <A country of 50000 sq m in 
Asiatic Turkey, situated on the Persian fron 
tier The Kurds (the ancient Kardih1) are toler 
ably brave, and good horsemen, but for want of 
roper training they have never proved efficient 
zrepulee civalry in recent Turkish wars Sce 
¢ 7 
Kuria Muria Islands A group off the co1st 
of Oman Arabia Alea 2rsq m Acquired by 
the Bombiy Government in 1854, a5 a station 
at stk ogy Po cable ; 
© B0C1é @ owes its orl to aletter 
winter by roe Maands Hill, calling attention 
to the dull common place lives of the peor, and 
suggesting mcans to enliven and beautify their 
hves In 1877 the porley wis stirted and its 
woik has increased steadily up to the fresent 
time The work 15 appaluonce between four 
branches each ot whichis regulited bya sub 
committee the superintendence of the whole 
being taken by the exccutive committee 
Objects of the EK 8 —1 Decorative Branoh —To 
decorate by mural paintings pictures, stencil 


r A South Afiican word meaning an 
encampment more or less fortificd The original 
laager of the Bocrs was an inclosure formed 
by drawing togcther scvecril waggons within 
which the cattle could be herded at nipht 

Labouchére, He MP was b= 1831 
Educated at Lton ntcicd the Diplomatic 
Service (1854) from which hc ictired (1864), 
having become znd Sc ictary 1 dits and owns 
Truth Sat asa Radial io: Windsor (1865 €6) 
Middlesex (1867 68) and for Northampton since 
1880 Mr Labouchceic 15 noted for his vivacious 
speeches and quick lively 1epartec—gifts which 
1ende: him popula: in the House of Commons 
He 18 an advanced Radical, and one of M: 
Gladstone s most energetic supporters 

Labourers’ (Ireland) Acts, 83, 85, 86 

Labor 1ge summary sac " Pi Im 

uring Classes t) or roving 
of the (incorporated by Rove Charter) Lsta 
blished under present name (1844) by) H R H 
the late Prince Consort and the late kal of 
Shaftesbury Object To improve the dwel 
lings of the poor erecting mode] buildings 
and renovating old courts and alleys Pres, 
Hon Evelyn Ashley Seo A Humphrcss, 
Office 8, Southampton Row, W C 

Labrador A ert peninsula on the east 
coast of British North Amcrica yin between 
the Gulf of St Lawrence and Hudson Bay 
Area 500,000 sq m_ It 1s rocky and desolate, 
infested with ice, but the fisheries are valu 
able Resident pop about 4,000, consisting 


ly of eearris am iboana rs Moray 
lonaries at the settlemen Rapelal 
Main, Okak, Zoar, Rameh, and Hebron. 
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works, mottoes, and other means, workmen's 
clubs, hospital wards, parish rooms, or any 
room used for social gatherings, without dis 
tinction of creed 2 Open Bpaces —To 
secure and assist in securing any open Spaces 
in or ner the Metropolis and to prevent spaces 
being illegally built upon To co-operate with 
local societies for the preservation of commons, 
footpaths, village greens and roadside strips 
To render avwiable as public gardens, disused 
burial grounds and other waste spaces and to 
provide seats, plants, etc, for them To dis 
tribute cut floweis plants, ferns, and bulbs ta 
hospitals workhouses and other institutions 
and amongst the homes of the poor TEIO 
Branch — lo organise a voluntary choir of 
singers to perform oratorios foi fhe poor 
These ire frequently given in churches halls, 
and schoolrooms situated in poor neighbour 
hoods and districts of ITondon (where good 
music could hardly otherwise be heard) To 
give miscellaneous concerts in halls, school 
rooms, 1nd other placcs with 1 view to provide 
1ecreation and amusement in pore districts , 
and in connection with this branch of the 
society the Countess of Meath provides enter 
tainmcnts in workhouses and hospitals during 
the winter months 4 Literature Distribution 
Branch —To distribute 4s loans or gifts to hos 
pias infirmaries workhouses, clubs, and 
ibraiies for the benefit of the poor books, 
magazines and periodicals Hon gen. secs, 
T Slingsby Tanner and Miss Lilian James, 
Office, 14 Nottingham Place, W. 


‘population 1s more than doubled during the 


short summer by an influx of whalers, sealers, 
and fishermen Some furs are collected The 
poition drancd by rivers flowing into the Atlan 
tic belongs to Newfoundland Figures included 
with those of Nuwfoundlind Ateport cuirent 
in 188€ that the settlements were hopelessly 
iccbound during summei famine stiicken, and 
exposed to the attacks of ferocious bears, was 
without foundation in fict 

Labuan. An island and British colony, 
situated in a bay on the north west coast 
of Boineo Area 32 sq m_ pop 5,883 The 
port and town 1s Victoria Harbour dbus 
is mostly level, well watered and wooded 
Climate hot, moist, and unhealthy Flora 
and fauna like those of Borneo (gv) — Soil 
fertile —Labuan 15 administered as a Crown 
colony by a Governo), and there 1s a nominated 
Legislative Council There is a body of fifty 
armed police Ihe colonyisa market for pro- 
duce of Borneo and the islands, interchanged 
for goodsfrom Singtpore Exports sago, bées 
wax edible birds nests, camphor hides,rattana, 
tortoise shell, and tiepang cotton 

oods, hardware, opium A valuable coal mine, 


the seam being 11 feet thick, 1s worked There 
are sago factories For financial] statastion see 
British Empire etc (table) ere are only 


about a score of Europeans resident, the popu- 


lation being composed of Kyans, Malays, 
Borneans ings, and Hindis Labuan was 
urchased of the Sultan of 


el in 1846. 
vernor 1s Consul-General Li eld "P 


rie naar seats 


It 
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Canadian team some fifteen yeara ago, 81 
which time 1t has taken root in a kindly man 
ner, more especially in the northern portion of 
England, although clubs are now scattered all 
over the three kingdoms The Inah Association 
was formed in 79, the North of land Asso- 
ciation in 80, and the Southern Counties (of 
which Mr E T Sachsishon sec)in 82 The 
Toronto Lacrosse Club, holdcr of the Canadian 
rei ar wee! in 87, visited this countiy in 
Apnil 88, and proved themselves superior to 
their British antagonists, winning all their 
engagements sive one (abandoncd) The 
ma fh between North and South terminated in 
a victory for the North by 12 goalstor The 
England: Ireland contest payee Sydenham 
was decided in fivour of Ingland by 7 gimes 
to 3. In the final tie for the Insh champion 
og Septembcr the Windsor team bc it North 
of land a 4 oe to 2 The North of 
Po Challe lags wore credited to Owens 
¢ , and the Bouth of England to Blackheath 
The North: South match 1s fixed for. April 13th, 
88, at Richmond The Lacrosse championship 
of the world 1s held by the Ottawa (Canada) team 
For the first time since the introduction ot the 
Fame into this country a match Was played m 

indsor Home Park, eppeaite the Castle, on 
May sth, the contest, by a remathabk co 
incidence, taking place whilst the Princess 
Louise and the Marquis of Lorne were visiting 
the Queen at the Palwe, whence an cxcellent 
view of the spoit was obtained Ihe competing 
clubs were the West London and Snaresbrook, 
and the latter won by 8 goals to 2 

o1 Commissioners see DIPLo 


Lady Clerks Seeed 87 

Lager Beer A light beer, of but a small 
intoxicating character compired with the best 
English pale ales Seeed 88 

Lagos A British colony on the Guinea 
coast, West Africa Consists of Lapgus, town 
and island, on the coast of Bight of Benin, 150 
miles east of Gold Coist togcther with Bid igry, 
Palma, and Leckic onthe miinland A1c’ 1,071 
sq m, pop 75270, chiefly blacks Clim ite 
very inimical to Europeans Products arc 
palm oil and kernels peppeis, grains, lentils, 
cola and ground nuts, cotton, and silk, cam 
wood, indiyv, and lead o1e Manufactun cs are 
cloths, embroidcred robes, mats, baskct and 
bamboo work, leather work, and brass work 
For financial statistics sce BRITISH EMEIRI, etc 
(table) Ruled by an Administrato1 and Legis- 


MATIC 


lative Council, subordinate to the Govein , 


of the Gold Ooast Colony (77) Frected into 
arate colony 1886 
See SWFDFN 
Z @ Ihe maxim of /arssez fatre 
(“let be, or non interferencc) 15, that the intc1 
vention of a public authority in the business 
of a community ought to be restricted to the 
narrowest compass See ed 87 Consult 
Professor Sidgwicks paper on Laissez Fane, 
British Association meeting, Sept 1886 
Lake and Erie 8 
was reported from America in May ’88 that a 
number of Western capitalists had united in a 
project to connect the two lakes by a ship canal, 
o miles long, across a narrow neck of thc upper 
fichigan peninsula The scheme will obviate 
a dangerous water journey of 300 miles, and 
will cost £1,000,000 a 
or Lakista, is the name given 
to @ ach poets who arose at the com- 
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[Tans 
mencement of the present century. See ed. 


88, and more fully ed 87 
Lakh A term used in India to express the 
number roo o00 1n the computation of money, 


Alakhofiupees reo ovorupees In 1835, when 
the currency was remodelled, the value of the 
rupee was fixed at two shillings A lakh of 
rupees 1s therefore equivalcnt to £10 oon 
beth Conference, The Bcgan its meet- 

ings with an imposing function at Canterbury 
on June 30th ’88, followcd by a service at West- 
minster Abbey on July 2nd Ihe members, the 
Bishops of the Anghcan Communion scattered 
over he world, were invited to assemble for 
gency al deliberition by the Archbishop of 

anterbury LThere were ecg invitations issucd 
lhe actual attendance was 146 For a month the 
mectings Were well nigh continnous The 
method of procedure wis brit fly as follows —The 
subjects debited were fixed in outhne previous 
tothe genau mectin,, During the frst weck ot 
session these were introduced im turn for short 
discussicn Then acommittce was moved for 
and appointed and the rcport of committees, of 
which there were fourtccn were piintcdand pre- 
sented at the list scssion andresolutions upon 
these wetelmoved and discussed, amended and 
passed o1 icjected, is the case might be The 
1eports of committees were only icceived, not 
formally adoptcd by the Confercnce The Con 
ference 1s only directly rcsponsible for the reso 
lutions on each subject ind for the Encyolcal 
Letter which summarises the general result of 
its deliberations Ihe different subjects touched 
on in the } ncyclical my be grouped into three 
divisions (1) General soci! questions, (2) The 
internal rclations of the Anglic in Communion 
(8) Movements towirds reunion at home and 
abroad) =Ihis remarkable Ictte: wis published 
in 1n authorised form by the 5 PC 

Lammas Fields Sce I anv Question, ed 


88 
Lamp Accidents The fatalities a:ising fiom 
paratfiin lamp weidents in the United Kingdom 
were cstimatcd at a meeting of the Birmingham 
Trades Council in July 88 as 1 inging between 
200 OL 300 i year, While at least ten timcs as 
miny persons are scverely injuicd Since 
the Legislatuic providcs in claborate system of 
Inspection to prcvent deaths trom lamps, etc, 
In mines, the total number of fatalities in the 
United Kingdom in 87 being only 147, an agita 
tion has been set on foot for a law to suppress 
the dingerous lamps of the masses, occasionin 
twie that mortality In °° an Internat 
lamp competition w is o1ganiscd by the Russian 
rovelnment i connection with the Petroleum 
bition at St Petersburg, at which no medal 
for safety was given to any type of lamp de 
nounced as dangerous in ‘Ihe Moloch of 
Piraffin, the only medal for a safety lamp 
awarded to any Lutopean or Kussi1n_ com 
pe titor being assigned to the Fnghsh Detries 
ompany S new Inventions of sufe at) 
arc announced almost cvcry day it may e well 
to define the conditions they should ‘ ia ube 
ixty 


percent ofaccidents aise from brcakable rescr- 
voirs Glass and china lamps should never 
be used On this point the Imperial Russian 
Technical Society, the German Government 
Standards Commission, and the Metropolitan 


Board of Works are unanimously emphatic 
in their condemnation, and no lative eqen 
as extinguishers are acce r 


as a8 
the danger involved ip Retr use, "Ko ere! 
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reservoir lamp is a safe one in which an 1n- 
ferior oil cannot be safely used, or in which the 
o1l cannot be safely raised to the temperature 
of boiling water If upset, the light should be 
immediately extinguished , but an extinguisher 
alone will not make a lamp safe, because a 
person ignorant of its existence may blow 
down the chimney, therefore the burner must 
be so constructed as to render the lamp perfectly 
safe even if this be done It 15 understood 
that during the session of 89 the Government 
will introduce a Petroleum Bill dealing pinay 
with the storage of oi] which will contain 
a clause legislating for the suppressicn of 
dangerous lamps Consult ‘ The Moloch «f 
Paraffin, by (has Marvin 
Land Act The (Ireland) passed in 1881, ene 
practically what were known 1s the ‘ threc} s 
— fixity of tenure, frec sale and fair rents 
Under the Act tenants a1c empowercd to apply 
to land couits for a rcvision of their rents and 
the rents then fixed are called padicial rents 
A parhamentary paper wis published in_ 68 
iving statistics connected with the Land 
udges Oourt (Ireland) for the four yeas ending 
86 Fromthis we learn thitin 83 the numbe* 
of petitions filed was 3:8 the rentals of 116 
estates were settled 108 1eccive!s were af 
pointed, the numbet of yearly settlements was 
539 and the gioss amount collected wis 
Hine e4s There was but Iittle change in the 
numbe: of petitions rentals settled and 1¢ 
celveis appointed in the yerus 84 and 85 
although the yenly settlements icse in 85 to 
37, and the giossamount collected to £543 063 
ut m 86 the number of pctitions filed wore 
302, rentals settled 110) reccivers appointed 
135, yeuly scttlements 731 and gross amount 
collected, £460 905 = The salaries of officials in 
the eee Comt( 86) amountcdte £5 40 
Land Law (ireland) Act 87 cxtends the 
Act of 81 to ke iscs Cxpiring within 9) ycars 
of the passing thercof, wd to wy longa 
Icase if the court 15 saitished that it was forced 
upon the tenint A wiitten notice may be sub 
stituted for the exccution of in cjyectment where 
the rent docs not exceed £100 2 ycat ound upon 
the determination of the tenancy by the service 
of such noticc the person served sh all be dee med 
to have been readmitted as acarcttke: Othe 
enactments relate to town purks ind lind pur 
chase Lhe cquitabe provisions set foith that 
as ©oon as eat vite: the passing of the Act 
the Land Commission having tcpurd to the 
diffrence in prices affecting agriculture should 
without application detcimine whit alter ition 
ought equitably to be madc in judinial rents 
fixed before Jan 1st, 86, and the Commission 
wee in 88 and 89 ifnecessary tomake asimilu 
adjustment of rent Power 15 given to the 
court on any proceedings for the recovery of a 
holding v that'd at not mow than £5 a year 
for non paymcnt of rent o1 iny action fot 
debt o1 damages against the tenant to stay 
execution of an cjectment or of t writ of stat 
focus’ as against the tenuits interest in the 
olding, for such time as it thinks rcason wble 
and to oider that the arrears and costs, o: such 
sum in satisiaction the1cof as may be agieed on 
between the parties, shall be paid by instal 
ments Iithe landlord offers to accept in tull 
satisfaction of arrears such lesser sui as the 
court shall think reasonable, and the tenant 
refuses, no stay of execution shall be granted 
Landlord and Tenant The relation of land- 
lord and tenant 1s created wherever a person 
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having an estate in land grants to another 
rson in consideration of a rent a lesser estate 
in thisland Thus, when a freeholder lets his 
land to a farmer for a term of years, he be- 
comes landlord and the farmer becomes tenant 
Tenancies are of any kinds, and the most 
usual are a tenancy for a term of years, a 
tenancy from year to year, a tenancy at will, 
and a tenancy on sufferance A tenant for a 
term of years1s a leaseholder and if the term 
bc longer thin three years the lease must be 
hy deed although where no deed has been 
executed evidence 15 admissible to prove that 
there his been an agreement for a lease 
Where there 18 a Jease in proper form the 
tenant 15 secured in his possession so long as 
he pays his rent ind at the expiry of his term 
he 15 supposed to give up possession without 
the formahty of 1 notnxe to quit Formerly a 
brewh of any of the covenints contained in 
the Icise was enough to avoid it, but now 
any breach may be compensited by a money 
payment A tenancy from year to year a11s5c8 
when lind 15 let from ycar to year, or when it 
15 Ict without any cxpress stipulation to that 
cfiect but with the 1escivation of a yearly 
rcnt or when the tenant holds over after the 
cxpiition of his term ind pays rent for so 
doing This tenancy cannot be terminated by 
eithe: party otherwise thin by giving a hal 
yours notice so that 1f this notice be not 
Ziven before the expiration of the first half 
year another yen 13 added to the tenancy, 
ands »on A tenancy from year to year miy 
be created by woid of mouth, ind a verbal 
notice to quit 15 vilid, Uthough it 1s always 
desirable 15 a@ precaution to give written 
notice A tenancy at willis 2% tenancy termin 
able at the pleasure of eithe: party Lhe 
Courts uc reluctint to coustruc any tenancy 
is atcnincy it will unless there 15 an express 
agreement to that effect But this agreement 
need not be in writing A tenancy by suffer- 
anoée 1s little morc than the fact of possession 
It occurs when a tenancy of a higher kind, 
such as 1 tenancy from year to year has ex- 
pired and the tenant rcmains in possession 
without either hindrance or sanction from the 
landlord Tenincy by suflerance cannot be 
cicited by the will of the parties but only by 
legal construction It the landlord accept rent 
from the tenant by sufferance he immediately 
creates a cording t> circumstinces, a tenancy 
ute will or from year to ycar A tenant undera 
lease cr from year to yc mav sub let unless 
expressly restricted fiom so doimg, but a 
tenant it will o1 on suffcrance cannot do so 
ko: the recovery of rent in arrear the Jandlord 
his, beside the othe: remedies of a creditor, 
the 1e¢medy of distress He may in person or 
by his buliff take possession of so much of his 
tcnint s chittcls upon the holding as by their 
sile will produce a sum sufficient to discharge 
the arrears He must distiain at one time for 
the whole of that which 1s due’ No arrears of 
rent can be recovered by distress but within 
six years of their becoming due After five 
days have elapsed from the seizure of the 
pods they may be sold, having been valued 
y two sworn appraisers, and the surplus, if 
any, must be repaid to the tenant If the 
distress was unlawiul the tenant has an action 
ofreplevin§ It1is a general rule that whatever 
18 affixed to the freehold goes with the free- 
hold, and this rule with its exceptions gives 
rise to a large part of the law of landlord and 
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tenant Fixtures made by the tenant may be: 
subdivided into three classes (J) fixtures for . 
purposes of trade, (2) fixtures for ornament or 
convenience, and (3) fixtures for agricultural 
purposes. As regaids (1) trade fixtures, like 
machinery, furnaces, brewing vats, salt pans, 
et. , these may be removed by the tenant who 
has set them up, in every case in which their 
removal occasions no matcrial injury to the 
freehold (8) Fixtures for oitnament or con 
venience, like window blinds, marble chimney 
pieces o1 kitchen ranges Thicse also, 1f set up 
by the tenant, may be removed by him, pro 
vided always that in removing them he docs 
hittle or no damage (8) Fixturcs for ayricul 
tural purposes The jaw relating to these is 
chiefly contained in the Agricultural Holdings 
Acts Somewhat analogous to fixtuics arc cmble 
ments—that 1s to say, crops resulting from the 
tcnant s cultivation which at the capiration of 
his tenancy are still uncut and yprowing The 
general rule with respect to these is that the 
cultivator has the rnght, aftcr such cxpnation, 
tocntcr on the land to cae and to ¢ u1y away 
the produce of his labour = It he dic belore the 
hirve st, such crops fallinto his personal estate, 
and his ¢xecutor or idministrato: succceds to 
the nights whih he hid Where a tenant from 
year to year holds of a landlord who has only 
a life cstate, and the landlord dies in the course 
of the curicent ycar, the tenant 14 entitled to 
occupy the holding until the yc u his expired, 
and the new iaadlavd 1S entitld to a pro 
portionable part of the years aicut = Ihe non- 
payment of rent docs not iftect the validity of 
a notice to terminate a tenancy = Ilhus, a notice 
given on March .sth to take effect on Se pt oth 
iS good, even though the rent due on March 
25th may not have been paid 

pene Question, The ‘See detuled article, 

88 
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Land Tax Ihe cxisting land tax dates 
from the ycar 1692, when the puhament 
granted to William and Muiry an aid of siaty in 
the pound to m ct the expenses of the war 
with Fiance This aid was to have becn Icvicd 
on the rackicnt of all rcal estate, upon all 
stipcnds or salarics, and upon en sonal pio 
perty, the annualincome fiom this last being 
assumed at £6 pei cent of the capital value 
Ihe tax was rcnewed from time to time 
subsequently, but personal property contrived 
to evade assessment IJhe valuation of rcal 
property, made in 1692, Was never replaced by 
anewone Inthe year 1798 the tax produced 
about £2,000,000, of which only £150,000 was 
levied upon personal property n that yea 
it was rcplaced (4) as regards land by a per 
petual rent charge, powcr of redemption ene 
given to those intcrested in the property whic 
paid it, (6) as regards personal property by 
a tax annually imposed , this tax was abolished 
in 1833 So much of the land tax has since 
been redeemed, that 1t now produces not more 
than £1,000,000 a year Upon the subject of 
this tax there have been many inaccurate state 
men aca ewe ene of Taxation 
and Taxes, vol ui, , chapter, $5 

Land, Transfer of Sce Lanp QUESIION 

Lands Clauses Consolidation Acts com: 
prise sund usually incorporated 
with Acts of Parliament relative to the aoquisition 

lands required for undertakings or works of a 
public nature, and to the compensation tobe made 
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forthesame Powers given to purchase lands by 
agreement between the promoters and the 
owners of the lands required, and lands may 
also be purchased otherwise than by agreement. 


See ed 88 
, Lillie, daughter of Rev W C Le 
Bicton, Dean ot Jersey, was b 1852, and after 
he: maitiage with Mr Langtry in 74, she be- 
came one of the chief attractions of London 
socicty Her success at amateur theatrical 
partormances subsequently induced her to 
adopt the stige as a protession Her 
first public appearance was 1t the Haymarket 
Theatre, Dic 5th, 81, when she took the part 
of Miss Hardcastle in “ She Stoops to Conquer 
Besides pliying in London, Mis Langtry has 
sturcdthe provinces, ind cngaged in 4 tour in 
Amenioa, where she is now icsident She has 
tiken a farm m the valley of Howell moun- 
tains in Calitornia Mis J] 18 undetstood to 
be cng ged in writing her ‘ Reoollections ” 
Lang, Andrew, MA ILD, wasb at Sel- 
kirk, 1644, and educated at Kdinburgh Academy, 
St Andrews University and Billtol College, 
where he pgiaduatcd first cliss in classics 
1 kectcd . Fellow of Merton, 68 Lic has foi some 
time been on the htarary staff cf the Daw 
Neus, and ts a well known contitbutor to 
crodical literature Lis style is charactcrised 
oy a light touch, at once scholuly and 
humorous’ His “ Ballades in Blue China,” 61, 
brought him into prominent notice His subse 
qucnt works, especiilly “Helen of Troy, 
‘“Rhymcs ala mode and ‘ Qustom, Ritual, and 
» incicased his 1cputation He is jomt 
translator,with fiof Butcher, of the ‘* Odyssey,” 
and with Mi Myers and Mi I cafof the‘ Thad i 
Mr L was fist you (88) appointed the first 
Lecturer on Nituial Religion at St Andrews 
University undui the Gifford Trust (gv) In 
Feb 68 appceaicd “ Aucassin and Nicolette, ’ 
done into Enghsh by Mi L , and during the 
ear he also published ‘ Perraults Popular 


ales ind “Lhe Gold of Fanmilec 
Lankester, Edwin Ray, MA, FRS 
b 1847 Lducited it St Pauls School and 


Christ Church, Oatord = Appointcd Fcllow and 
Lecturcr of Lxcter College, Oxford (1872), and 
Piofessor of Zoology and Comparative Ana 
tomy in University College, London (1874) 
In 1876, Professor Lankestcr prosecuted the 
spirit medium Slade He his takcn a promi- 
nent pait in the defence of scientific experi 
ments on live animals, in the discussion of 
University reform, and 1n the advocacy of State 
endowment of scicntific rescarch 

Lansdowne, Henry Charles Keith Fitz- 
Maurice, sth Marquis of (1eat 1784), eldest 
son of the 4th Maiguis by the Hon Limi y Jane, 
daughter of the domte de Flahault and the 
Baroncss Keith and Nairne, was b_ 1845, 
succeeded his fathcr 1866 Was Under Secretary 
for War (April 1872 to Fcb 1874), and Under- 
Secretary india Office (May to a! 1880) , 
was Governor-General of Canada 8388 His 
appointment was particularly popular with 
the Fiench Canadians, owing to the fact that 
his lordsmps mother was a French lady. 
Ihe first Marquis (better known as Lord Shel- 
burne) was a distinguished minister 1n the reign 
of George III , the third Marquis was also a 
very distinguished minister during the reigns 
of ‘George , Willham IV, and her present 
Majesty. ,rhe fourth Marquis, who in the 
House of Lords as Baron Wycombe for seme 
years before he inherited the marquisate, was 
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a Secretary of State and a Lord of the Treasury | 
Lord Lansdowne was invited to join the second : 
Salisbury administration on the resignation of; 
Lord Randolph Chuichill Theinvitation was 
however declined On the retirement of Lord 
Dufferin fiom the Governor Generalship of India 
in '86, Lord Lansdowne was appointed his 
successor, and his arrival at mbay ws 
announced in Decembcr 
Latham, Peter Sce Rac qguris 
w For important decisions given during 
see under Actors Salarics, Arbitra 
tion, Auctioneers Commissions, Bankin 
Law, Barristers and Clicnts Betting, Bi 
of Sale » Breach of Promsc, Borough 
Fnghsh, Building Societies, Clubs Com 
pany Law Contempt of Court CORVIBRE 9 
riminal Prosecutions Dhistiess vorce 
Dogs, Ecclesiastical Taw, Extradition Fire 
Insurance, Garnishce Gunpowde: Storage 
IWegitimacy, Income Lax, Infancy, Inhabited 
House Duty, Insurance Accidenic — Inte 
national Law, Iibel T[icensing Iaw, I imited 
Tiability Co 4 , Lord M1yor 5 Court Mandcvilic 
Case, Mastcr and Servant Mineral Rights 
Mobbs’ Lstate, Money Changing, Municipal 
FlectionLaw Negligeme ,Obstiuction Patent 
law, Railway Law, Rights of Way, Riot 
Separation Agreements ‘Solicitor ind Client 
Trade Combinations Trafalgar Square liust 
Deeds, Trustees Jiabibty cf nivel sities 
Water oupiny » Witnesses” Expenses 
Law and Liberty League ‘ceed 8 
Law Courts, TheNew [here uc nineteen 
Courts in all, with entrinccs from the Grand 
Central Hal), the Strind and Carey Street 
The Oourts arc 3~Two Comts of Appeal, the 
Lord Chancellors Court, the lord Chicf 
pupeices Court, four Chancery Courts two 
robate Courts, and nine Gucen s Bench 
Courts The Royal Courts of Justice woe 
binlt from the designs of the lat. Mi G EL 
Street, whose statue 15 on the floor of the 
hall, and were opcned bY her Majesty, Dec 
1th, 1882. Lhe central hall is 230 feet long, 
80 feet in height and 48 feet in width 
Law Officers of the Crown aic the Lord 
Chancellor (7 ) Attorney General (y v) Solio. 
tor-General (7: ) Judge-Advocate General (gz ), 
tor Bootland, the Lord Advocate (71 ) and Soke: 
tor-General , and fo: Ireland the Lord Chancellor 
for Ireland, and Attorney General and Solicitor 
General for Ireland, all of these being political 
appomtments changing with each administra 
tion See also Ministry, and IRELAND Govi 
wn Major Walte: Wingfield, 
late of the rst Dragoon Guards, must be looked 
upon as the pionecr of lawn tennis 1n this 
country, and it may safely be conceded that no 
pastime ever more :apidly made its way into 
eneral favour The gallant officer first intro 
uced the e some sixteen years ago under its 
classical appellation of Sphamstike, and he gave 
birth to and fostered a large industry, as 
scarcely a country seat is now without the 
apphances necessary for the game, which 
quickly became known as lawn tennis An 
tion has been formed, consisting of 
recognised lawn tennis associations and clubs 
willing to conform to the rules, for the purpose 
of advan the interests of the pastime gener- 
n 


aly thro ut the United EK m The 
congiat of a (W. Renshaw), 


twel reside hon ' « Chipp), 
and “hen. treas. (i £. picker For te 
Gevered Oeurt Championship, played at Bays- 
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water,E W Lewis (holder of title and enailente 
cup) defeated E G Meers (winner of the 
Comers’ Tournament), by 18 car to4 A 
the All-England HM at Wimbledon, W 
Renshaw fem ehamcn) was beaten by W J. 
Hamilton in _ the e handed Oham 
b seis to love and E Renshaw defeate 
rad Lewis (champion of Middlesex) by 3 
sets to1 For the Ladies’ Singles Championshsp 
Miss L Dod (holder) beat Mrs Hillyard by 2 
sets to love E and W Renshaw won the 
Gentlemen s Doubles from E G Meers and 
A G Ziffo The fatle of champion and the 
right to hold the All England Lawn Tennis Olub 
enge oe was contested by E Renshaw 
and H W lIawfoid the former proving un- 
successful At the London Athletic Olub Tourna- 
ment held at Stamfoid Bridge, the Gentlemen’s 
Singles (London championship) was won by 
k& W_ Lewis (holder), who easily defeated 
H & Barlow, and the Ladies Singles (London 
championship) fell to Mis Hillyard (holder), 
who beat Miss Jacks by 2 sets to love At 
Bath, Miss I Dod won the West of land 
Ladies Single handed Championship and S 
Brrlow the Gentlemen s Championship whilst in 
the Doubles, FH] Giove and Miss Bracewell beat 
A Dod ind Miss L Dod The Open Champion 
ship of Derbyshire (Gcntlemens Singles), at 
Buxton, was sccurcd for the third time by 
Ir S&S Cimpion the Ladies Singles by Mrs 
Hilly ud and the Jadies Dou es or the 
third time) by Miss I Dod and Miss Lang 
11she Lhe South of England Tournament was 
held at Listbourne 1n September when, 1n the 
Gentlemens Singles Hindicap, E Renshaw 
(owcs 30) mct with defeat by H S_ Barlow 
(scratch) the evcnt being won by W Baddeley 
(half 15 ind > bisques) A G Z1ffo won the 
challenge cup in the Gentlcmcns Singles, and 
Mrs Hillyard defe itcd Miss Br icewell (holder) 
in the Ladies Singles The Doubles (open) 
fellto k G Mecrs and Tr W Lewis, and the 
Ladics and Gentlemen s Doubles to S Bar 
low and Miss Biacewcll At the North of Eng 
land Tournament M1s+ Bi acewell won the Ladies’ 
Singles (open) andalso with Miss Hall secured 
the Scritch Doubles The Northern Championshi 
Tournament was held at Aigbuith, Liverpool, 
when W J Hamilton won the Gentlemens 
Singles nd also the Northern eo 
(beating H Grove holder), Mrs illyard, 
Tadics Singles Miss L. Dod, Ladies’ Northern 
Championship W and E Renshaw, Gentle- 
mens Doublics championship (beatng H S 
Scrivener andH W Carlton), Miss Dod and 
MissI Dod, Ladies Doubles and E Renshaw 
and Mrs Hillyard the All England Mixed 
Doubles Championship (beatin Cc id and 
Miss 1 Dod) At Bournemouth,E W Lewis 
won the Gentlemen $ Single for the Challe 
Cup (second time) , Miss Langrishe took the 
Ladies Singles and also with Misa B Lang- 
rnishe, the Doubles At the Insh Lawn Tennis 
Championship competition, the Singles fell to 
Fk Renshaw (holder), who defeated W 
IIamilton (winner of All Comeis Singles) by 
3 sets to2, W Hamilton and T Cam on 
retained the All Comers Doubles; Mrs Hill- 
yard beat Mrs B Steedman by 2 sets to love 
in the Ladies’ Singles; E Lewis and Miss 
Bramwell won the Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
Doubles by 3 sets to x ; and the og poll pitied Doubles 
fell to the Misses man The 
contest at the Exmouth Tournament reanited 
in favour of Middlesex; E. W. Lewis won the 
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Singies Challenge Plate; in the Gentlemen's | 
Pe a eed Hall hae 


Ylyard beat Renshaw 

t pion) and Sweet, Miss Dod and Ren- 
shaw won the Double Contest, the former 
taking also the Invitation Handicap 
p of Kent 1s held by E G Meers, 

who defeated ( G Lames by 3 sets to love, 
and Miss Jacks is the Lad pion Li S 
Servener 1s the Midland Counties Champion, 
G. W. Hayes champion of Cheshire, and I 
Coventry champion of Lancashre k W 
Lewis and Mrs Hillyard hold the championship 
ot Middlesex IJ he Essex Pree TATE S was won 
by E.G Meers, who defeated L H Christy by 


2 sets to love Oxford Univermty beat Clifton 
by 17 sets to 3, and Cambridge Univermty de 
feated Kent by 8 games to x 

Lawson, 8 ilfrid, Bart,, b at Bray 


ton Hall, Cumberland, Sept 4th, 1829, and 
succeedcd to the bai onetcy on the death of his 
father, who was a gentleman of strong tem 
perance and anti slavery principles Returned 
in 1859 as member for Carlisle, and lost his seat 
for that a in consequence of the intio 
duction into the House of Commons of his 
‘(Bill for the Legislative Suppression of the 
Liquor Traffic on March 4th, 1864 He was, 
however, again retuined in 1868 for the same 
uty, which he continuously represented till 
the general election of 1885, when, Carlisle 
becoming a one member constituency, he 
stood for the Cockcimouth Division of Cumber 


land, but was defe ited by ten votes At the 
general election in the fo owns year he was 
returned for that division by a la 


1ge ee 
Sir Wilfiid Lawson has thrice succcssfully 
roposed his Local Option (gv) Resolution 
ir Wilfrid Lawson is best known as the 
Premdent of the United Kingdom Alhance, 
to which office he was elected on the deith of 
Sir W C lrevelyan He is a famihar figuie 
in the House of Commons, where, as in the 
provinces, he 1s vcry popula: Hus speeches, 
enlivened with humorous touch and racy anec 
dote, arc appreciated even by those who differ 
from him Since his first appearance in Parha 
ment he has been a consistent and thoiough 
going Radical 
Lawyers Deceased (Jan. Ist to Dec 6th, 
°88). See OBITUARY 
Layard, Rt Hon Henry A,,GCB,b 1817 
and commenced his active career aS special 
correspondent of a London paper at Constant) 
nople Between 39 and 4 r L travelled 
much in the East, des oting his attention to the 
study of Onental lan s and antiquities 
With the assistance of Sir Stratford Canning, 
in 4s he commenccd to make the series of dis- 
coveries of Assylian antiquitics, of which he 
abt a most interesting account in his well 
nown, works '' Nineveh and its ( 49) 
and ‘Monuments of Nineveh” (4) 53) Mr 6 
subsequently abandoned Oriental research for 
diplomacy He was Under Sec for Foreign 
fo: a short time in Lord Russell s first 
administration (52), when he sat as member foi 
Aylesbury Dunng the Onmean War Mr L 
proceeded to the scene of hostilities to asce: 
tain the condition of the British troops, and 
was an active supporter of Mr Roebuck in 
demanding the committee of inquiry into the 
state of the army He subsequently proceeded 
to India, to ascertain for himself causes 
of tie outbreak of the Mutiny, in’s7. He un- 
beac ge A contested York in ’s9, but was 
etarhed in the Liberal interest for South- 
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wark, "60 (re-elected ‘66 and '68). He was 
Under Seo. for F 61-66, and was 
Ohief Commissioner of Works in Mr Gladstone’s 
first administration In '69 he was appointed 
or at Madrid, and in 77, on the failure 
of Lord Salisbur ; $ mission to Constan ; 
was sent as our plenipoten to thatcity He 
has recently published his ‘‘ Reminiscences,’ 
en, House of A lHlouse of Laymen 
for the Province of Canterbury assembled for 
the first time with the Houses of Convocation 
at the opening of the new parliament It 1s 
composed of ten rcpresentatives from the 
diocesan conferences of London, six each from 
Winchester, Rochester, Lichfield, Worcester, 
aud four each from the remaining dioceses of 
the province lo the representative body so 
formed the Pmmate may add ten laymen by 
nomination Chairman, Lord Sclboine, Vice- 
Chairman, M1 G A Spottiswoode, Secretary, 
Mr R Holland The first sitting took place 
cb 17th, 1886, when rules of procedure were 
adopted, the most important bemg that the 
procedute of the ITouse of Commons should 
cas tar as practicable followed The House 
of Laymen docs not conccin itself with doc- 
trinc Like Convocation, the House of Laymen 
1s elected with cvcry fiesh Parhament em 
bers of the House of Laymen [Names markvd 
thus * were members of the last House of Lay 
mon | Canterbury—*l ail Stanhope, *Viscount 
Cranbrook, *Lo:d Noithbournc, Loid Harris 
London—*l'atl Beauchamp, Loid Addington, 
“Hon 1 H W Pclham, *) A Shaw Stewart, 
*G A Spottiswoodc, *) G Ialbot, MP, 
*Lugene Stock, P V Sinith, | A Bevan, L 
r Dibdin Winchester—*Lat! of Sclborne, 
*Lord Montagu, | 01d Busing, *Melville Portal, 
at Whitc Bangor—Loid Punthyn, #2 R 
Uhains, Io Piitchud, Hon W J Sackville- 
West Bath and Wells—Su R II Paget, Bart, 
MP, ‘Fk H_ Dickinson, *C lton, QC, 
MP,*I] J Stanlcy, MP Ohichester—*sir W 


Barttclot But, CB, MP, *Hon Justice 
Grantham, *Il Barchard, *W EL Hubbard 
Ely—*A Spciling, *O C Pell, Piotessor 


stokes, PRS Exeter—*Su J 11 Kennaway, 
But, MP, *J Shelly, *Licut Col Whuite- 
Thomson Gloucester and er L. 
Dotngton, Bart, MP, J llatvey, *W K, 
Wait, St John Ackers Hereford—*Su O 
Wakeman, Bait, *u1 J R_ Bailey, Bart , M P 
*C Purton, *]J Rankin, MP §Lichfiedld—*Lar 
of Harrowby, *C L eoreey “Cc J Blagg, *S 
Leighton, MP, *I Salt P, ayor General 
Buller Linoolna—*Right Hon L Stanhope MP, 
*su W E Welby Gregory, Bart , *A Leshe 
Melville, Si: © FL Anderson, Bart Llandaff— 
*O H Jones, N, A_holls, *J_ L Ollivant, 
a) Watson orwich- Lord Henniker, *H 

odwell, *S Hoatc, MP Oxford—*Earl of 
jet sey, “Right Hon Sir J R_ Mowbray, 

Pp "A Hall, MP, *J HO Wilson, 
Peterborough—* Ihe Duke of Rutland, *W A, 
Heygutc, L P Monckton, "5 G ‘Stopford- 
Sackville Roohester—Sir C D Fox, Kt, 


H J Selwin [bbctson, Bart, MP, *James 
Round, *A Unwin Heathcote, *H. Hucks Gibbs. 
St. Asaph—*Earl of Powis, *P. P. Pennant, 
*W, Trevor Parkins, *Sir W. W. ran Bert: 
8. Davids—*Viscount Emlyn, *H. vies- 
Evans, *W S. de Winton. —*Farl 
Nelson, *Hon. Sidney Herbert, M.P., *H. B. 
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Middleton, R. Williams, jun Southwell—*H. 
H Bemrose, *J Borough, *F Wight, *H E 
Thointon Truro—*Ear! of Mount dgcumbe 
k Cailyon, R Foster, C C Ross _Nomma' 
members—C_ T Iyke Acland, M P , Right Hon 
G Cubitt, M P, Viscount Haidinge, F Dixon 
Hartland, M P, Lord Norton, Si: R 1emple, 
Bait, MP 

Learned Societies. The rapid progicss of 
ait and science duling the present century has 
lcd to the establishment of innumcrable socie 
ties and institutions for the furthcrance of the 
study of special subjects =A list of these asso 
ciations would occupy 50 much space that we 
aie only able tou indicate the chief of them 
Lhe names, as a ule, explain the speci il object 
of the socicty —Anthropological stitute, 3, 


Hanovcr Sq, W , British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, 22, Albemarle St 
W (Piesident, Sir fF Bramwell, annul 


mecting for 185) will be held at Newcastle on 
Jyuc), British Archwological Association, 32, 
Sackville St , W_, British Medical Association, 
429, Stiand, Chemical Society, Burlington 
liousc, W , Climoal Society, 53, Beiners St , 
Entomological Sooety, 11, Chindos St, WC , 
Geological Society, Lsuilington House WwW, In 
stitute of Painters in O11 Colours, Pucadilly, 
W , Institution of Civil Engineers, 25, Gicat 
Geoige St, 5 W , Institution of Naval Archi 
tects, 5, Adelph: Teri uc, WC, Iron and 
Steel Institute, Victoria Mansions, SW Lin 
nean Sooty Builington Ilousc, W , Numis 
matic Society, 2. Albcmuile Strect, W , 
Pathological Society, 53, Beineis St, W, 
Royal Academy, Burlington Housc, W Royal 
Academy of Musio, lcentciden St , Royal Archezo 
logical Institute, Oxford St , Royal Asiatic 
Booiety, .2, Albemule St, W , Royal Astro 
nomical Society, Builington House , Royal 
Gollege of Physicians, fall Mall Last, Royal 
College of Surgeons, 42, Lincolns Inn [iclds, 
Royal Geographical Society, 1, Sivile how, W , 
Royal Historical Sooety, 11, Chandos St, WC, 
Royal Institute of British Architects 9, Conduit 
St, W , Royal Institute of Painters in Water 
Colours, Piccadilly , Royal Institution 21, Albe 
matle St, W , Royal Meteorological Society, 30, 
Great Geoige St, SW , Royal Sooty, Bu 
lington Housc, Royal Society of Literature, 21 
De sgt Sst,5W, ra es Sooiety of Painters in 
Water Colours, Pall Mill Last oety of Anti 
uaries, Burlington Itousc Royal ooiety of 
itish Artists, Suffolk St,S W , Royal Status 
tioal Booety, 9, Adelphi Tetracc, WC , 
Viotoria Institute, 7, Adelphi Temace, WC , 
Zoological Booiety, 3, Hunove: Sq , W 
Leasebold Enfranchisement | Sce Szssion 


"88, acc 72 

Leagseholds See Lanviorp anv TENANT 

Lecky, W.E H., b 1n Dublin, 1838, where he 
was educated at lrin Coll In his ‘Leaders 
of Pubhe Opunon in Ireland Mr L showed 
stiong tendencies towards Irish Nationalism, 
but since the formulation of Mr Gladstone s 
Home Rule policy has distinguished himself 
by magazine articles wiitten against it Mr: L 
is the autho: of ‘' History of the Rise and 
Influence of the Spirit of Rationaliam in Europe”’ 

65), ™ History of European Mouals trom 

ugustus to Charle ne” (69) , ‘* History of 

mm the Eighteenth Century” (’78) 
, endowed For the principal E. L 

ace under their respective alphabetical headings 

Lee (or Robert Lee) Lectures were insti 
$uted 1n commemoration of the late Rev. Ro 
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Lee, DD, who at the time of his death, 10 1868 
was Regius Professor of Biblical Oriticism and 
Biblical Antiquities in the University of Edin- 
burgh, minister ot the parish and church of 
Old Greyiriais in that city, Dean of the Chapel 
Royal of Holyrood, and Chaplain in Ordinar 
to the Qucen Dr Lee was born at Tweed- 
mouth, 1804, and was educated successively at 
the Grammar School of Ber wick on Tweed and 
at the University of St Andiews, where he 
carried off sevcial high distinctions As a 
pirotcssor, a paiish minister, or a member of 
the ecclesiastical courts, Di L did much for 
the intcliectual life and theological freedom of 
the Church of Scotland But he is chiefly 
remembered by his connection with his action 
In 1cspect of the worship, government, and 
doctrine of the Church of Scotland He aimed 
to 1ecover fo. that Chuich somc of the ritual 
obscrvanccs and hturgical clemcnts which had 
been in use on the authority successively of 
the Books of Cominon Prayer and Common 
Oidcar, andthe “ Westminste: Directory ’ For 
the ‘ innovatious he inti oduced into the pub- 
lic woiship of his own conzpregation he suffeied 
much misundcstanding and obloquy The 
provisions of the trust deed arc (1) J hat the lectua 
o. lectures shall be delivered in St Gileg 
Cathcdral, Edinburgh, at such time of ea 
ycal as may be fixcd by the trustees—who a_ _ 
ten in nuinbcr, four being laymen—on arrange 
ment with the minister and kirk session, 
(2) That the lecturer shall be a clergyman or 
liyman of the Church of Scotland, but the 
tiustecs are not precluded, in caceptional 
cucumstanccs, from inviting an ceminent clergy- 
man of the Chuich of Lungland to Iccture, and 
(8) That the lecture: shall dcal with questions 
of Biblical Critiaasm, Lhecology, or Ecclesias- 
tical History or Polity, with 1cference more 
particularly to the circumstances of the time 
when the lecture 1s dclivered Lhe first ncum 
bent of the Icctuieship was the Rev Robert 
Herbert Story, DD (Edin ), minister of Ros- 
ne ith, the friend and attc1 wai ds the biographer 
of Di Lee, ind onc of the trustees of the lec- 
turcship, which was devoted mainly to an 
apologetic and historical retrospect of the 

eformed Ritual in Scotland 

Leeward Islands The westward section of 
the Lesser: Antilles (so called 1n distinction 
fiom the Windward Islands, with reference 
to the trade winds) Those which belong to 
Gicat Biitain are grouped together in one 
tede11l colony, and consist of the five presi- 
dcnuics of Antigua, Montserrat, St Ohristopher, 
Dominica, and the V Islands Area 722 
sq m, pop 117,546 Ihe Leeward Islands 
confcderation has representative government 
with a Governor, Executive, and Gener 
Federal Council] The islands have possessed 
vallous torms of goveinment in past times. 
The capital and seat of government of the Lee- 
waid Islands 1s 8t John, Antigua See under 
the names of the respective islands Consult 
‘Layard s ‘‘Through the West Indies, ‘‘ Her 
Majesty s Colonies 

Tender. | he following are legal tender 

up to and including the annexed amounts — 


Gold coins - upto any amount, 
ae Silver coins » «= 
Mont. 1d andjd coins ,, 18 
: Eo coins (farthings),, 64. 
Bank of land notes are legal tender in 
England and Wales (except by the Bank of 


England itself), but a creditor cannot be ~~~ 
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pelled to give change. If a debtor require a 
receipt, he must prepare it, stamp it, and offer 
it for signature to his creditor, who by refusal 
to sign it renders himself hable to a enalty 
The actual notes or coins must be produced by 
the debtor, and offered in payment, otherwise 
legal tender has not been made 

Legion of Honour, The Instituted under 
the Republic of France (May 1802), was intended 
as a reward for mihtary and civil services 
There were three ranks—Grand Officers, Com 
manders, and Legionaries (see ed 87) On 
the coronation of Napoleon I the Grand Officers 
were divided into two classes—Knights of the 
Grand Eagle, and Grand Officers The con 
stitution of the Legion was :emodclled by 
Napoleon III im 1852, and during his icign 
upwards of 6,000,000 francs were distributed 
annually amongst the membcis In 1871 the 
ayes belonging to the Legion was destroyed 

y the Communists (see ed 87) 

Leighton, Sir Frederick, RA b at Scar 
borough, 1830 Studied alternately it Rome 
Berlin, Frankfort on the Main Florence Patis 
and Brussels His first exhibited work was 12 
large picture of ‘‘Qumabue,” which appeanin, 
at the Royal Academy (1855) cxcited muc 
interest Purchased immediately by the Queen, 
it was reexhibited at several exhibitions 
Subsequently Mi Leighton resided at Pans, 
where he had the benefit of the advice of Ary 
Scheffer, Robeit Fleury and otha Fiench 
painters Since his tesidence in T ondon 
whence he returned in 18€c Sir Ficdernck 
Leighton his bcen a constant contributor to 
the Royal Academy, of which he wis made an 
associate (1864), and RA (189) His gemus 
as a painter and sculptor 1s no less remarkable 
than his industry and in 78 he wis choscn 
President of the Royal Academy in succession 
to the late Sir Francis Grant Hic wis kmyhtcd 
on that occasion and creitcd a buronet in 66 
Sir F Leighton was for many ycars colonel of 
the Artists Corps of Volunteers On Jan 98th 
88, Sir | rederick was electcd a member of the 
Royal Society of Paintcis in Water Colours 
He exhibited at the Royal Acadcmy in 88 a 
magnificent decorative painting, entiticd ‘ An 

ache in os” In Dec 88 Sir F L 
delivered an eloquent address at the first 
annual meeting of the National Art Congress 
in Liverpool 

Leitmotif Seeed 88 


Lema Islands A group of small islands 
adjacent and belonging to Hong Kong ig v ) 


Leo XITI See Porrt, THE 


Leopold IL, King of the Belgians b it 
Brussels, 1835, son of King Leopold I, to 
whom he succeeded King Leopold his 
travelled much in Europe, Asia Minor, and 
Egypt He is the head of the Internat.onal 
Association, whose object 18 to open to 
Europeans the Congo and its tributanes He 
was the friend of Gordon, whom he had taken 
into his employ, but was deprived of his ser 
vices when the latter was summoned from 
Brussels to go to the Soudan King Leopold 
is the staunch friend of the great explorer 
Stanley As head of the International Asso- 
ciation, he has contributed very largely to the 
funds of the Society trom his private purse 
King Leopold marrred, 1n 1853, the Arch 
duchess Mara of Austra, by whom he has 
had two daughters and one son, the Duke 
Brabant, who 
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Léopoldville Capital of Gongo Free Btate 

(qv), on Stanley Poo) 
Ties Malouines 

the Falkland Islands (g v ) 

Leslie, George Dunlop, KA, son of the 
late C R Leshe, RA 1835 He first ex- 
hibited it the British Institut on in 57, and 
has been a constant contributor to the Royal 
Academy since that date ARA (68), RA 
( 76) r Leshes aim in ait has always been 
to paint pictures trom the sunny side of English 
life and as much as possible to rendei them 
eheerful companions to their possessors_ Ele 
his recently published ‘‘ Our Raver an Artist s 
Life on the River Thames’ and exhibited “Rose 
buds at the Grosvenor Gallery '88 

Les Saintes A group of islets in the West 
Indies forming part of the Fiench colony of 
Guadeloupe Areagsq m, pop 1,532 Among 
them 19 one of the best 1oadsteads in the West 
Indics ike ay fortified 

Lessar, Gospodin, a young Russian 
officer of Lngineers, b June 25th, 1851 He 
was first brought to notice when ew ployed 
by the controller of the Russian Trans Caspian 
Railway, Prince Khilkoft (in 1881) to surv 
the section of the projected line from Askaba 
to Sarakhs, lying through a country which had 
never before becn traversed by a European 
This he satisfactonly accomplished, returning 


The French name for 


to Askabad, and thcn proceeding to Europe 
to obtain mips of Persia and Afghanistan, 
in order to prosecute a further survey from 


Suakhs to Ticrat 
this survey, 


M lessar returned, aftcr 
Mcshed, te Askabad, and 
afterwards procecded on another surveying ex: 
pedition to Merv, in oidcr to ascertain whether 
the waters of the Oxus could be diverted into 
a channel, by which means the country up to 
Askabid could be irrigited and made tertile 
His familiar acqu untance with all this region 
mentioncd ibove led to his being despatched 
to England by the Russitwn Govcrnment in the 
chuactcr of a negotiator in the 7 aes difficulty 
hiuing thus acquiucd a special knowledge of 
all the incidents belonging to the territory 
which was the subject of nepotiation He was 
appointed Russian Consul at Liverpool April 87 

etters of Distinction Sce ABBREVIATIONS, 
LisT OF 

Levuka In Fy: (qv ), formerly the capital 

Lewes Meeting ‘See Furr 

Lewis, Mr George the celebrated London 
soliaitor was b in 1833 He first made his 
mark in conducting the prosecution of the 
directors of the Overend and Gurneys bank, 
and many other mercantile and financial pro 
secutions were afterwards put into his hands 
The prosecution of Madime Rachel the re 
storer of female beiuty, and Dr Slade the 
medium are among the cases which he super- 
intended as a solicitor In 1886 he was pro- 
fessionally engaged in the Dilke and Oolin 
Campbell divorce cases Mi Lewis isan active 
min, commanding an enoimous practice In 88 
Mr L appeared as solicitor for Mr Parnell 
and the Irish Party at the Parnell Commission 

Libel Law Amendment Bill See Session 
88 sect 24 

Libel Law in '88 The pe year has been 
unusually prolific of hbel actions, many of 
which have excited public interest in a marked 
degree In er v ton, which came 
before the Queens Bench Divisional Court on 
7 ss +s" -*aintiff had been in the employ 
fendant as a clerk, and l 
A A 


Lib] 


of his own accord. The defendant advertised 
in a local newspaper as follows —‘‘ Notice —T 
Gallagher 1s no longer 1n my employ, nor 1s he 
authorised to solicit orders or transact any busi- 
ness whatever on my behalf ’ Ihe innuendoes 
were that the plaintiff had been dismissed, that 
he was unworthy of trust, and was endeavour 
ing to use defendant’s name without authority 
At Assizes plaintiff got a verdict and judgment 
for £65, and the Queen’s Bench Court refused 
to set this judgment aside on the ground of 
absence of evidence of the innuendoes —Hurlbatt 
vy. Bolhm, tried before Mr Justice Manisty and 
a common jury in the Queens Bench Division 
on Feb is5th, was an action for damages for 
slander at a Salvation Army meetin The 
plaintiff was in the habit of attending the 
meetings of the any and on one occasion 
defendant denounced him as guilty of “ roguery 
or thievery, and went on to predict that “ the 
moment he dies he will go straighttohell Mr 
Justice Manisty held that the words were not 
actionable, as they did not impute any indictable 
offence —Reg v Wansborough decided that it 
18 not a libel for a railway company to post 
at their stations the name and address of a 
person who has been convicted of travelling 
on their line without paying his fare The 
case was removed from the Central Criminal 
Court and tried before Baron Huddleston on 
May 7th —lhe Rev Stewart Headlam’s action 
against the proprietors of the Record, tried 
before Baron Iluddleston, May i:th, 1s only 
noticeable as a1 181ng out of the l rafalgar Square 
controversy (gv The defendants described 
the plaintiff in their paper as ‘‘one of those 
who distinguished themselves in Trafalgar 
Square by the violence of their language ’ 
"Thm eehE nAemittnAd barn - eee) abi 8 TL 


et eee te tenia Jessa at cee ee 
the Dukes of Westminster and Bedford and 
other landlords as robbers Verdict for the 
defendant —Wardv The ca teds a ead Publishing 
Qo , tried before Baron Pollock on June 13th, 
was an action for lbel! against the Sfaz On 
Feb 23:d that newspaper published, under the 
heading ‘‘Swindles on the Woikless,’a letter 
from Mis Langworthy, quoting the follow 
ing advertisement of the defendants “A 
manager of a eactne Theatic has a splendid 
opening for a lady of talent Apply Mr John 
ard, Olympic Theatre Mrs. Langworthy 
stated that she answeied the advertisement, 
and the plaintiff promised her £30 a week, but 
required £10 for prcliminaly expenses ‘This 
she obtained with gieat difficulty and handed 
to him, but no sumseement followed, and on 
calling at Wards she found his door besieged 
by a crowd of angry cae of both sexes Fhe 
eatre was closed aid swore that he took 
the money for lessons only, and did not promise 
an engagement, but admitted that he only had 
the Olympic for one week and did not pay the 
rent @ jury returned a verdict for the 
defendants —Huttv The Governors of Haleyb 
was a mixed action arising out of the 
expulsion of Henry Hutt from school for alleged 
thefts Father and son were joined as plaintifis, 
the father, the Rev. Wullam Wayman Hutt 
suing for damages for breach of contract, an 
the son, Henry Robert Mackenzie Hutt, for 
aasault, false imprisonment, libel and slander 
A number of petty thefts had taken place at the 
College, and in order to detect the offender the 
head master, Mr, Robertson, authomeed one 
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Campbell, a servant at the College who acted as 
a sort of proctor, to mark money and put it m 
one of the boys’ desks Campbell asserted that 
he afterwards found one of the marked pieces 
of money in Hutts desk Hutt was charged 
with stealing by Mr Fenning, the house 
master, and at once denied the charge He was 
thereupon exhorted to confess, threatened with 
a prosecution, locked up for three days, and 
eventually expelled the school Mr. Fenning 
communicated with his father by letters 
which constituted the hbels complamed of, 
and declared him proved beyond all doubt 
uilty of stealing e trial came on before 
Mr Tusece Field anda mpecu jury, and lasted 
from the 13th to the 9th of June The jury 
found specially that Hutt had not committed 
the theft, but that the masters acted bond 
In suspecting and expelling him Judgment 
was reserved, but the parties ultimately agreed 
to a nominal judgment for the plaintiff The 
importance of the case, outside the personal 
interest 1t excited, consists in the judgment of 
Mr Justice Field dealing with the powers of 
governing bodies as to expulsion and deten- 
tion There was an almost total absence of 
authority on the point, but it 18 now laid down 
that masters of schools have a discretion in 
these matters which 1s not absolute, but must 
be exercised on reasonable grounds — Wood 
» Oox, or the “ turf libel case” as 1t was called 
occupied the Lord Chief Justice anda special 
jury for nearly a fortnight, the trial commenc- 
ing on Tuesday, the roth June, and not con- 
cluding till Fnday thez9th Mr Charles Wood, 
the well known jockey, sought to recover 
damages agaunst the Licensed Victuallers 
Gazette for the following libel —‘' How about 
the running of Success at Lewes and Alexandra 
Park, when Charley Wood nearly pulled his 
_1ad off on each occasion? n conse- 
quence of the hbel the plaintiff alleged he had 
suffered in reputation, and the Jockey Club 
had stopped his licence to ride, thereby de- 
priving him of his means of livelihood as a 
jockey The defendant justified, and attempted 
to prove the truth of the libel, both by direct 
evidence of eye witnesses of the alleged dis- 
honest riding, and by inference from the 1n- 
and out running of the horse He also alleged 
that the plaintiffs reputation as a jockey was 
such that the libel could not have materially 
affected 1t The jury returned a verdict for 
the plaintiff, with one farthing damages, and on 
a later day the Lord Chief Justice decided to 
disallow the plaintiffs costs — O'Donnell v 
Walter, tried before Lord Coleridge and a 
special jury, july 2nd to July sth inclusive, was 
an action for hbel arising out of certain articles 
published in the Zimes last year, and entitled 
‘Parnellism and Crime” 15 case owes its 
chief importance to the fact that it led to the 
appointment of what 1s popularly known as the 
Parnell Commission (¢ o Lord Coleridge 
commented on the injustice of trying the truth 
nst a number of persons who 
could not be heard in their defence, and ulti- 
mately this part of the case was withdrawn 
from the jury There :emained only the com- 
ments of the Zismes on Mr O’Donnell’s letter 
of explanation, and these he aay found to he 
“justifiable cmticism.” Verdict for the de- 
fendants. —Wilhams v. Smith, heard before 
Lord olenaes uly rth, was an action by a 
tradesman, a er, against the pubhshers 
the Hatters’ Gasetie for publishing a notice of 
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a judgment against him nn a county court as! 
1t were unsatisfied, whereas, in fact, 1t had bee! 
satisfied This was held to be sufficient evidenc: 
of malice in law to go to the jury, who foun 
for the plaintiff, damages £25 —The ‘‘ sausage 
roll case,” Browning and another v Solly, triec 
at Chester on the 27th July, was a libel actior 
brought by the railway refreshment contractor: 
at Chester against Mr Ernest Solly, surgeon 
at St Thomas’s Hospital, London The de 
fendant declared that a sausage roll supplied 
to him at the refreshment rooms was stale, anc 
refused to eat 1t The manager maintainec 
that it was quite fresh, on which the defendan: 
left, and immediately afterwards telegraphec 
to the inspector of nuisances at Chester as 
follows ‘Please examinc siusage rolls, re 
freshment rooms at station Bad meat Will 
wniteto night’ This was the libel complained 
of In consequence the authorities seized all! 
the sausage rolls at the refreshment rooms, 
but they were found to be quite wholesome 
Defendant swore that the one tendered to him 
contained meat which he described as “high 
Verdict for the plaintiffs, one farthing damages 
Each oa A ordered to pay his own costs — 
The Kertch lbel cases came before Lord Cole 
ndge and Mr Justice Hawkins on Aug 7th 
under the following circumstances One 
Colledge, the British Vice Consul at Ketch 
was accused of piracy by a press agency, an 
he brought a series of actions against every 
newspaper that had received and published the 
agencys information Colledge had made a 
private arrangement with King, his solicitor, 
to pay him half the damages 1n heu of costs 
This agreement he now sought to set aside as 
“unreasonable The point was not argued, 
however, as the agreement was unstamped, 
and the Court refused to 1ecognise its exist 
ence on that ground —Pleading guilty at the 
Central Criminal Court to a charge of obscene 
libel in pe non expurgated editions of 
some of M Zola's works, Mr Henry Vizetelly, 
publisher, was fined £100 and compelled to 
enter into recognisances —Towards the close 
of the year Mr Parnell made certain ‘‘arrest- 
ments in the Scotch law courts as a pre 
liminary to an action in that country for libel 
by the Zimes in respect of ™ Parnellism and 
rime” Earlier inthe year Mr Wm O Brien, 
M P , sued the proprietors of the Cork Constitu 
tion for a similar libel, and obtained £100 
asi —An action for libel brought, Febru 
ary ’88, against the Zimes b Gibbons, 
formerly a judge in Jamaica, ended 1n a verdict 
for the defendants, on the ground that the 
article did not exceed the limits of fair criticism 
But in a somewhat similar action, brought 
against the same newspaper by Sir J Pope 
easy later in the year, the J#mcs admitted 
its lability, and undertook to pay all the 
plaintiff's costs In the case of Shawv Oo 
where the plaintiff alleged that his 
character was reflected upon by a report in 
a newspaper, it was again laid down b 
Mr Justice Manisty (Queen s Bench Division, 
88) that where a newspaper report 18 
fairly and reasonably accurate, although 1t may 
reflect upon the character of some person, the 


newspaper 13 not liable. 


Law of ‘There are various species of. 
e defamatory libel, the seditous libel, | 


hbel . 
and the obscene hbel 
written, or in some other way addressed 


Every hbel must be 
printed, 
to the eye. One publication might combine 
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characteristics of all three kinds of libel, but 
they can best be explained separately In order 
to constitute a publication a defamatory lIbel, it 
must be false It must also be malicious in the 
legal sense , the law presuming malice in every 
injury done intentionally and without justifica- 
tion It must further have a pendency to brin 
its object into hatred or contempt Further, 
must not be privileged A privileged commu 
munication 1n this sense 1s either privileged 
absolutely, or privileged when not malicious 
A statement made 1n a court and in the admini- 
stration of justice, or 1n either House of Parlia- 
mentin the transaction of public business, 1s 
privileged absolutely A statement presumably 
made 1n fulfilment of a moral duty to inform the 
person to whom it 1s made—e g, by A to B, his 
relative, concerning the character of C, whom 
B 1s about to marry, or by A, an employer, 
to B, another employer, concerning the char 
acter of C, who has left As employment and 
is about to enter Bs, or a free criticism of 
ubhe men, artists, etc —1s poleees, un- 
ess 1t can be shown to be malicious —A libel 
is published if seen but by one person other 
than the person libelled he publication of a 
defamatory hbel gives ground both for civil 
and criminal Proseecunee The publisher, as 
well as the writer, 1s hable toeither In cnmunal 
law it 18 a misdemeanour to publish or threaten 
to publish a libel, or, as a means of extortion, 
to offer to abstain from orto prevent others from 
publishing a libel The maximum punishment 
1s three years imprisonment with hard labour 
—Any publication published with a seditious 
intention 18 a seditious libel, and a seditious 
intention 18 an Intention to bring into contempt 
the Sovereign or either House of Parlhament, 
or the administration of justice, or the con- 
stitution, or to promote sedition or civil dis- 
cord, or to bring about alterations in Church 
or State otherwise than by lawful means 
To publish such a libel 1s a misdemeanour 
—-Any obscene publication may constitute an 
obscene libel o publish such a hbel 1s an 
offence punishable y imprisonment with hard 
labour The truth of such a publication 18 not 
sufficient to justify it, but Sir James Stephen, 
in his “Digest of Criminal Law, suggests that 
the publication may be Justified 1f 1t be no more 
than 1s necessary to secure some important 
public good See SESSION 88, sect 24 
Liberals. See ENGLISH POLITICAL PARTIES 
Liberal Union, German, See GERMAN 
Po iTicAL PARTIES 
Liberal Unionist Association. This Asso- 
viation was formed to resist the legislation 
proposed by Mr Gladstone embodied in his 
‘rish Government Bill and Imsh Land Bill, and 
which threatened the destruction of the British 
Empire by the repeal of the Union with Ire- 
lan In the contested election of 1886 this 
Association did much to influence the defeat 
f the Gladstone party, and was effective in 
-eturning to the House of Commons some eighty 
Liberal Unionist members These, under the 
‘eadership of Lord Hartington, now hold the 
valance of power which was formerly held by 
Mr Parnell and his Irish adherents ; 
2t Hon the Marquis of Hartington, M P.3$ 


ices Great George St , Westminster, S W. 
eee, 31st Boolety. Sce Disestasiisw. 


ENT 

beria. A Negro Republic on the Grain 
saat of West Afrea. Area, about 14,300 8q.m , 
Dp. 1,068,000, including 18,000 civilised Americo- 
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Capital, 3,400. The shore 1s 
low, but the coun 
and 1s well wooded and watered b 
streams. ihe climate 1s hot, and unhealth 

for Europeans. The soil 1s fertile, and well 
adapted for the growth of tropical] ctops, such 
as rice, sugar, coffee, and cocoa These, with 
palm oi], nuts, caoutchouc, and ivory, form the 
principal exports The bulk of the trade 1s 
with Great Britain, Holland, Hamburg, and 
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Liberians and 1,050,000 half wild aborigines. . : 
pop. ' arm's 
naees towards the interior, | 

numerous - 


America. Revenue (1n ’85), £40,000, expenditure, 


£32,500. In’71 a debt of £100,000 was cont: acted 

in England, on which no interest has been paid 

gsince’74 Liberia was founded in ’22 by American 

 agoeaiage tate for the settlement of freedmen. 
t 


was declared independent in 47, was recog- . 


nised as a sovercign state by Great Britain in 
’48, and by the United States in 61 ‘The consti- 
tution 18 on the mode! of that of the United 
States The Presidcnt 15 elected for two years, 
the House of Representatives (13 members) for 
two years, and the Senate (8 members) for four 
years. For Ministry, etc, see DIPLOMATIC 

Liberty and Property Defence League, 
The (motto “Self help versus State help ’), was 
established in 1882 for resisting over-legislation, 
for maintaining freedom of contract, and for 
advocating individualism as opposed to social 
ism, entirely 1m espective of party politics The 
corporate action of the League is confined to 
(1) The defence of the principle of individual 
ownership and {rcedom of contiact in propert 
of all kinds, real and personal; and the assimi- 
lation of the laws regulating their possession 
(2) The defence of private enterprise in agri- 
culture, ships, railways, mines, manufactures 
(textile, metal and apace anecus), professions, 
and trades (wholesale and retail) of all kinds 
from harassing State regulation and inspection 
(3) The furtherance of the rights and freedom 
of labour by voluntary and direct adjustments 
between trade-unions and employers, and the 
enjoyment by cach workman of the full fruits 
of his own labour (4) The fedcration of all 
these industries in the mutual defence of their 
common hberties and cy ap of self-government 
against encroachments bythe State Federated 
with the League are 83 Defence and Protection 
Bocieties, representing nearly every interest in 
the kingdom, the representatives of these 
societies forming a strong Parliamentary Com- 
mittee for taking steps to resist the passage of 
measures introduced into Parlament having 
for their object the interference with the free- 
dom and property of the individual The 
League conducts the propaganda of its prin- 
ciples both by public leotures and the publica- 
tion and dissemination of Literature. Of the 
latter there are several sla oe by. Loid 
Biamwell, the Earl of Wemyss, the Earl of 
Pembroke, Earl Fortescue, Sir Frederick Bram- 
well, Mr. j .A Froude, M Leon Say, Words- 
worth Donisthorpe, W. C. Crofts, and also 
Mr. Herbert Spencer's ‘‘ Overlegisiation,” and 
‘‘The Man versus the State.” Oentral offices: 

Westminster Chambers, S.W. Sec, W C. 
Crofts. Branches exist in all the great com- 
mercial and industrial centres in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and also in America, 
Austraha, France, and Italy. 

Liberty Statue, New York. This statue, the 
poe ed which 18 given 1n_ our ’87 ed., was 
un in Nov. ‘86. The effigy, which is the 
work of MI. Barthold@i, an eminent French 
engineer, in that of a draped female figure 
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wesring a spiked crown, and holding aloft at 
ongth a torch, which 18 lighted by 
electricity. The statue 1s 220 feet high. 

Li s. Attempts have sometimes been 
made to measure the intellectual development 
of nations by compar the statistics of their 
book-collections. The data, however, necessary 
for a satisfactory comparison do not as yet exist, 
the United States being the only nation which 
has carried out anything like a complete census 
of libraries <A issued by the 
Bureau of Education in 1876 recorded over 
#000 ublic libraries, which number has since 

een largely increased. The peculiar feature 
of the American library system 1s the large 
number of popular libraries, The library 
systems of Europe are characterised by the 
number of large collections of books of his- 
torical interest. This 1s peculiarly the case 
with Italy, Germany, and France. e amount 
of popula: reading 1n these countries 18 small 
as compared with England and America, and 
their large collections are chiefly used by 
professional scholars In France of late years 
attempts have been made to provide popular 
reading by a system of hbraries in prim 
schools, of which over 30,000 have been estab- 
lished bythe Government The speoial feature 
of our Enghsh h system has been the 
work done under the Public Libraries Acts (q.v.). 
lhese Acts date from rs50, the Act of that 
year having been followed by Acts extendin 
the principle to Scotland and Ireland an 
amending matte1s of detail. Ihe Acts enable 
towns, local boaid districts, and parishes to 
establish libraries, to be maintained bya rate 
not exceeding 1d inthe £. The entire number 
of places which have adopted the Acts since 
1850 was at the end of 1888 about 200 They 
include most of the larger towns of the country, 
though there a few notable exceptions. The 
capitals of the three ping coms have been 
singularly backward in adopting the Acts. 
Dublin only established two hbranes, without 
adopting the Acts, in 1884 Edinburgh only 
adopted them in 1886, when Mr Carnegie 4.0.) 
offered a sum of £50,000 on condition of their 
adoption London until quite recently had only 
adopted them ina De parish of Westminster 
but in 1885 and 1886 Wandsworth, Fulham, and 
Lambeth followed suit, and 1n 1887-8 they were 
adopted 1n eleven other Metropolitan districts. 
Altogethe: the Acts were adopted in thirty-three 

laces as a suitable means of celebrating the 
jubilee year. There can be no doubt as to the 
value of the work done by these institutions, 
and there 1s a growing tendency to regard them 
as a necessary corollary to our system of com- 
pulsory primary education. In the year 1882 
eighty-one of these libraries returned their 
stoch of volumes as 1,448,192, and the total 
issue for a year aS 9,023,742 volumes, which 
figures do not include the use made of the 
news100ms usually connected withthe libraries. 
Ihe largest and most successful libraries are 
those of Birmingham, Bnistol, Leeds, Liverpool, 
Manchester, and Newcastle ; but the work 
accomplished in some of the smaller towns, 
having regard to their population and re- 
sources, wul not suffer by companson. Of 
the older libraries of the country the most 
important, of courae, 18 that of the British . 
Museum (¢.v.), which is only exceeded in exten 
by the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris. f 
—~---39e8 Over 1,450,000 volumes and 100,000 ° 
and charters. It is entitled under the 
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Copyright Acts to a co of every work pub- 
hshed in this country—a pcivilege which 1s 


also enjoyed by the Bodleian Library, Oxford 
(425,000 vols and 30,000 MSS), and the Cam- 
bridge Universit Library (225,000 vols and 
s,000 MSS ), the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh 
a8s,000 vols and_3,c00 MSS), and the library of 
—=-ty College, Dublin (215,000 vols and 2,000 
MSS) Valuable and extensive libraries are 
attached to the other universities, to the 
colleges of Oxford and Cambnidge, and to most 
cathedrals —The most important Subscription 
Libraries outside London are those at Bristol, 
Edinburgh, Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Nottingham and Newcastle ut the tendency 
18 for the smaller subscrption lhbraries estab 
lished during the last hundred years to dis 
appear, from inability to compete with Smith 
and Mudie, or by being absorbed or replaced 
by the libraries established under the Public 
Libraries Acts There are a number of impoit 
ant profesaional hbraries in London Dublin, and 
Edinburgh, and a few endowed hbraries such 
as the Chetham at Manchester (1653) Thecon 
centration of literary and intellectual interests 
in London has naturally given birth toa large 
number of special Lbranes, many of which are 
open to the student upon proper introduction 
e€ more important of them are included itn 
the following alphabetioal list of the principal 
Lendon libraries —Admuralty (25000 vols), 
Chemical Society (8 o00), Colonial Office (12,000), 
Corporation, Guildhall (85,000), open free, Dr 
Williams (30,000), Foreign Office (70,000), 
Geological Society (17,500), Gray s Inn (13 000), 
House of Commons (40 o00), House of Lords 
(30 ooo), Inco:porated Law Society (30,000) , 
ndia ce (10000), Inner [Temple (37 000) , 
Institute of Civil Engineers (18,000), Lambeth 
Palace (30,000 and 14,000 MSS ), Lincoln s Inn 
(45:00) , London Institution (70 000, subs ), 
ndon Library (100,000, subs ) Middle Temple 
$32,000) Museum of Practical Geology (20,000) , 
atent Office a » Royal Society (50,030) , 
Royal Asiatic Society (13.000) Royal Astro 
nomical Society (8,000) , Ro al College of Phy 
Siclans (16,000), Royal College of Surgeons 
£45,000) Royal Colomal Institute (5,000) 
oyal Geographical pone y (25,000), Royal 
Institution (42,000, subs ), Royal Medical and 
Chirurgical Society (34,000), Royal Society 
of Literature (8,000), Ro al United Service 
Institution (21,000) , Russell Institution (18,000, 
subs), St Paul s Cathedral (9,000), Sion 
College (51,000), Society of Antiquaries (21,000) , 
Society of Telegraph ngineers (4,000), South 
Kensington, Educational (43,000) , National Art 
8,000) , yce (14,500), Forster (19,000), 
tatistical Society (10,000), University College 
(205,000) , University of London (11,000), War 
ce(25,000), Westminster Chapter (11,000) — 
The provision which these libraries, together 
with the British Museum, have made for the 
studious Classes, 13 not aOR ner inadequate, 
while the trade circulating libraries, together 
with the club and subscription libranes, provide 
for the well-to-do But the needs of the poorer 
classes are stil] very slenderly provided for 
The British Museum is not adapted to their 
requirements, and the library of the Corpora 
thon, though freely opened fo reference, cannot 
pol 80 wp and Bareres Aes po aes 
During the ear a library so been 
established by voluntary effort in Paddington, 
anda amular scheme 1s on foot in St Pancras. 
As already mentioned, only four districts have 
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adopted the Libraries Acts, in only two of which 
are hbraries actually open, although several 
hbraries of the same kind as those contem- 
plated by the Acts are maintained by voluntary 
effort in Bethnal Green, Lambeth, and at the 
People’s Palace Inthe provision for popular 
reading London still offers a striking contrast to 
Paiis, where, beside four portant libraries, 
not including the Bibhothéque Nationale, 
freely open to the public, the municipality has 
established a system of popular libraries, of 
which there are now nearly sixty, with an 
annual circulation of over a million volumes. 
The Lib Association of the United om, 
founded 1877, now numbers nearly 500 mem- 
bers, including the chief hbrarians of the 
country Hon Secs, | Y W MacAlister, 53, 
Berners Stieet, W , E C Thomas, 2, Sout 
Square Grays Inn, W C 
Licensing Acts, °72, "74 These Acts con- 
tain only a part of the statute law with regard 
to hcensing The Act of 1872 18 the principal 
Act It apphes only partially to Ireland, 
and not at all to Scotland It imposes severe 
penalties upon the illicit sale of liquor, upon 
drunkenncss in any public place or siesway 
upon permitting drunkenness or gambling or 
harbouring prostitutes on licensed premises, 
upon harbouring any constable on such pre- 
mises in his hours of duty, and upon bribing 
or attempting to bribe him It fixes the hours 
of cane (altered by the Act of 1874), but 
enables the local authority to grant exemptions 
from them when the convenience of many 
Po engaged in lawful business so requires. 
t provides that 1f any licensed person on 
whose licence two convictions for offences 
against the Act have been recorded 18 again 
convicted, he shall forfeit his licence, and he 
shall be disqualified for five years, and his 
ara for two years, tlom receiving another. 
ut a conviction more than five years old 1s 
not to be taken into account for the purpose of 
increasing any penalty In every licensing dis- 
trict must be kept a register of licences showing 
particulars of all convictions, etc, and this 
register must be open to inspection by any 
ratepayer, holder of a licence, or owner of 
licensed premises Incounties and inl oroughs 
the justices must annually appoint from among 
themselves a licensing committee of not less 
thanthree members Butin boroughs no licence 
granted by this committee 1s to be valid unless 
confirmed by the body of justies who weuld, 
but for the Act, have been authorised to grant 
licences Premises not already Jicenaed at the 
passing of the Act cannot receive a Itcence 
unless they are of an annual value fixed by the 
Act with reference to their situation Penalties 
under the Act are recoverable by summary 
conviction, subject to an appeal to Quarter 
Sessions No justice who has any beneficial 
interest in the manufacture or sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors can do anything under this Act. 
The Act of 1874 contains many modifications of 
the Act of 1872, and of these several mitigate 
the severity of the law But both are so long 
and intricate that for precise information a 
reference to the text 18 necessary 
decisions, 88 —A number of :mportant decisions 
have been given during ‘88 Jn the case of 
Bent v Luister, heard in the Queen’s Bench 
Divison in April, 1t was laid down that a beer- 
house keeper who has a licence for billiards 
may keep the bilhard-room open for billiards 
beyond closing time. In this instance the 
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closing hour was 1: p.m., but the billiard 
licence permitted play till r1a.m. The case of 
v. The Justices of Westmoreland, tried in 
the n’s Bench Division in May, raised an 
important question as to the discretion of jus- 
tices in refusing the renewal of the licence to 
an old-established inn. The refusal was based 
upon the ground of “the remoteness of the 
house from police supervision, and the,charac- 
ter and necessities of the locality and neigh- 
bourhood,” and the point was whether the 
Court of Quarter Sessions was entitled to 
refuse on these grounds. Justices Field and 
Wills laid 1t down that a licence was granted 
for one year only, and that the power of grant- 
ng imphed the right to refuse. In granting or 
refusing a new licence on an application for 
renewal, the justices had therefore an absolute 
discretion. Another question raised before 
ustices Manisty and Stephen, also in the 
ueen’s Bench Division, was whether the 
icence of a beerhouse, the tenant of which had 
been convicted of using the premises as a 
brothel, was not forfeited under the Act of ’72. 
The Court held that the magistrates were right 
in regarding the licence as forfeited. 
eld, Rt. Rev. William Dalrymple 
,» Lord Bishop of. The see was 
founded in 656; income £4,200. Hus _ lord- 
ship, b. 1826, 18 the son ot David Maclagan 
. M.D., physician to the forces, who serve 
with distinction in the Peninsular War. Edu- 
cated at St. Peter's Coll , Cambridge; graduated 
B.A., Junior Opt. ’56; M.A. ‘60; D.D., jure 
dig.,'78. Was ordained deacon 's6, and priest 
°” by the piahop of London; consecrated 
rd Bishop of Lichfield ’78. Formerly curate 
of St. Saviour, Paddington, ’56-58; St. rephens 
paryispone, 58-60; curate in charge of En- 
field, ’6s rector of Newington ‘6o75 5 
vicar of Prebendary of St. 
Paul’s lain-1n- to 
the Queen. In 70 his lordship edited ‘The 
Church of the Age,’’and 1s the author of various 
charges, pamphlets, and pastoraljletters,amon 
which may be mentioned “ Parochial Papers”; 
“The Chuich and the People; an Inquiry into 
the Neglect of l ublic Worship,” 1882, etc. 

Lick Observatory, Situated at Mount 
Hamilton, about sixty miles south-east of San 
Frincisco It was founded under the will of 
James Lick, an organ and pianoforte maker, b. 
in Pen ylvania in 1796, who died 1n’76 worth 
3,000,000 dols. Before his death he had placed 
yoo,occo dols. in the hands of trustees for 
‘erecting a powerful telescope, superior to and 
more powerful than any telescope yet made 
with all the machinery appertaining thereto.” 
The objeot-glass of the great Lick equatozial 1s 
96 1m. 1n diameter, and thus larger than any in 
existence. Theconstruction of the observatory 
and its appliances has occupied several years, 
but 1t 18 now complete, and on June rst, “88, its 
management was formally transferred to the 
_idddon, ev. Henr Parry, D.D., D.C.L 

Vv. Henry , D.D., D.C.L., 

Canon of St. Paul’s, was b. 1829. Educated at 
Ch. Ch,, Oxford, where he graduated BA. 
('s0 » and (’sx) obtained the Johnson [heo- 
cal Scho aber M.A. (522. Vice-Principal 

of the Theologica College at Cuddesdon, in the 


Kensington "7578 : 


(66), hip, subject t 
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Paul’s Oathedral (’70}; ‘Ireland Professer of 
the Exegesis of in the University of 
Oxford (70), that University conferring upon 
him the degrees of D.D., D.C.L. Canon L, is 
one of the most prominent and distinguished 
members of the High Church party j his 
Easter sermon (1885) having amp asized his 
position as the leading exponent of that school 
at the present time. Canon L. 1s a very popular 
preacher, and when 1n residence his discourses 
always attract large congregations to St. Paul’s. 
In addition to many sermons published, he has 
written several amportan theological works, 
“n ’88 Canon L. published a volume of sermons 
:ntitled ‘‘ Advent in St. Paul’s.”’ ; 
Lieutenant, Lord, of a county, 1s appointed 
by the Crown, and as a 1ule holds office for 
lite. He attends the sovereign when she passes 
through the county, and nominates to the Lord 
Chancellor persons to serve as justices of the 
peace for the county (except 1n Lancashire). 
y modern legislation, his jurisdiction and 
powers over the militia, yeomanry, and volun- 
teers, Save as to raising the militia by ballot 
when such a course may be neceseaty; have 
been revested in the Crown, though he may 
still recommend for first commissions in the 
Reserve Forces. He appoints at least twenty 


the approval of Her Majesty. In the county he 
1s chief representative of the Crown, principal 
executive authority, and head of the yeomanry. 

Lifeboats (for their origin and development 
see ed. 87). The Ro National eboat 
Institution, which 1s supported by voluntary 
contributions, was founded 1824. It has 293 
lifeboats in Great Britain. Of this number, 21a 
are on the English coast, 44 on that of Scot- 
land, and 37 on the Irish coast, Total number 
of lives saved since Institution founded, 33,668. 
Pecuniary rewards paid for gallant services 
since 1824, £100,200; besides gifts of 97 gold and 
1,110 silver medals. The payments for Jast year 
amounted to £74,162; of which £36,812 were ex- 

ended on lifeboats, lifeboat carriages and boat- 

ouses, £8,785 on stores, and £8,719 on wages, 
rewards, and special grants. During the past 
thirty-four years the self-righting boats have 
been launched more than 6,o00 times on service, 
and have saved upwards of 12,500 lives. The 
boats have been capsized altogether 4a times, 
while out on service but only on 19 of those occa- 
sions was there any loss of hfe. The number 
of lives lost (counting 27 men who perished 
on the occasion of disasters which befell the 
Southport and St. Anne’s lifeboats on goth 
Dec., 1886) amounts to ga, including 14 ship- 
wrecked persons. The 78 hfeboat men lost 
represent about 1 1n 880 of the men employed 
in the boats on service; and the upsettings 


were at the rate of 1 1n each of the 125 service 
launches. The sum required to provide and 
endow a boat 18 £3,000. Bee., harles 


r 
Dibdin, 14, John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
Life Insurance, See INSURANCE, ’88. 
Lighthouses. For history of, see ed. ’87. 
ting. Under this general title are 
included the leading inventions and iumprove- 
ments effected in systems of lighting in ’68. 
Lighting by has made steady pro- 
gress. During the past yout a great many 
quibiio Nailiange and those of private firms have 
n electrically lighted, and in tion 
system has been extensively introduced into 
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dwelling-houses, and on board vessels of all 
kinds of build, among the latter the Queen’s 
yacht Victoria and Albert (see ELECTRICITY ON 


— ses eane * a 


7 . oo, .., 5 give 
immense impetus to the industry Through 
its operation many of the restrictions hitherto 
imposed have been removed, and capital 1s 
being invested with a corresponding degree 
of safety We may instance in illustration the 
recent tormation of the Metropolitan Electric 
Supply Oompany, designed to supply the light 
in the Metropolitan area upon an extensive 
scale lhere has also becn established an 
Electrical and Alhed Trades Section in connection 
with the London Chamber of Commerce, main] 
to advance the interests of electric lighting A 
noteworthy feature has been the increase in 
the number of central lighting stations, both in 
London and the provinces, upwards of thirty 
having been started or projected Ihe Depttord 
station 18 a remaikable instance of enterprise 
mn this direction Mr Ferranti is the engineer 
to this gigantic undertaking, which aims at con 
veying the light to all parts of the metropolis 
Consult ‘ Central Station Electric Lighting 
(spon), ‘ Llectric Lighting its Present 
Position and Future Prospects (Hammond & 
Co) Most of the great railway companies have 
now installations at their termini and else 
where, and experiments with the lighting of 


the carriages have also made oa progress 
th Coast Railwiy 


Ihe London, Biighton,and Sou 
have fiftcen,electrically littrains running The 
electric light has been installed in the hght 
house on St Catherines Point, Isle of Wight 
There are three other hghthouses along the 
English coast with this method of 1/lumination, 
—viz , at Souter Point, the South I oreland, and 
the Lizard , but the new St Catherine s hight far 
eclipses them in power, and 15 1n fact believed 
to be the most far reaching 1n existence on any 
coast The previous o1] burner gave a light 
with an intensity cqual to about 730 candles, 
whereas the new light has an illuminating 
power equivalent to more than 7,000,000 
candles An installation lately effectea at the 
Haustholm li,hthouse, on the west coast of 
Jutland, gives a concentrated light equal to 
5,000,000 candles An efficient miners electric 
safety lamp generally accepted in place of the 
many kinds of o1l1 lamps now in use has still 
to be invented, although the solution of the 
question depends largcly upon the successful 
handling of the many practical difficulties, and 
not in the discovery of any new scientific 
aia fae The Swan lamp still continues to 
old its own It 1s worked by sccondar 
battery, and charged from a dynamo, a small 
incandescent lamp being mounted on the side 
of the case, and a fre-damp indicator attached 
The full size is 71n by 4}1n, the weight of 
the whole lamp about 7 lb, and the price 27s 
It gives a hight of from 1 to 14 candle power 
Eight hundred of these lamps are 1n use 1n the 
National Oolhery, 1n the Rhondda Valley, South 
Wales, and upwards of two thousand in the 
Risoa and Abercarne Oolleries Lhe Puitkan, 
secondary battery, 1s also in use The weighi 
ie 8lb, and the price 42s Ihis lamp has a 
switch to put on the i ee the latter being from 
4to 5 candle power e dun, secondary battery, 
has been tried 1n many colheries with satis: 


feotory regults. It 18 introduced by the New $ 
Electric and Power Lamp Syndicate, Its 
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weight is 441b, the hght of 1} candle-power 
and the Ds ars_ The lamp has r toughened 
—lasscasing, which, 1f broken, causes the current 
o stop by an automatic arrangement, and 
expos are thus guarded against e 
Schansohieff, primary battery, has grown largely 
nto favour The elements consist of carbon 
ind zinc, and the excitant 1s a mercurial solu- 
ion of Mr Schanschieff’s invention The 
sattery can be recharged by any one uwun- 
~cquainted with electricity e weight, with 
4cell battery, 1s 44 Ib, giving a hght of 
_ candle power, and the price is 30s The 
Walker is also a primary battery lamp It 1s 
made in two sizes, the smaller weighing 5 lb, 
the price being 305, while a lhght 1s given 
mabling newspaper print to be read six feet 
.way from the lamp The above are the chief 
sompetitors for electric safety lamps, the 
lecision as to the best all round lamp has not 
ret been made, and probably will not be for 
some time The problem 318 to find a amy 
which shall compete with the ordinary ol 
amp in price, weight, and lhght giving power, 
and at the same time combine absolute safety. 
The operation of the new Mines Regulation 
Act will no doubt help indirectly towards a 
solution, as the use of oil lamps has thereby 
become preatly restricted — From electric 
systems we pass on to briefly review_ the 
petal condition and the prospects of gas 
ghting, Fe also some account of improve- 
ments effccted in appliances both for gas and 
mineral oil hghting The gas industry 1s not 
as yet seriously affected by the progress of 
electricity Ihe amount of gas sold has 
suffered no diminution, nor has there been an 
appreciible falling off in the number of con- 
gumers But there can be no doubt that the 
ndustry 1s being put upon its trial, both on 
account of the cheapness of mineral oil and 
the electric lighting schemes now being so 
actively put forward The former doubtless 
will continue as a bar to the introduction of 
as into the homes of the humbler classes of 
the community, so that gas cannot make up 
any losses by pushing the consumption there 
The poor do not favour gas, and moreover the 
gas companies have not showr much con- 
sideration in the matter of cheaply installin 
it In the future, to successfully compete wit 
other systems, gas companies must not only 
supply good gas, but also see that the gas fit- 
tings and the burners are so constructed as to 
afford proper illuminating power, and be con- 
ducive at the samc time to a healthy atmo- 
sphere It has been well said that each of the 
three principal systems of hghting will have 
a place 1n the future according to their respect- 
ive deserts and adaptability to public wants 
Coal gas will have to compete with both 
mineral oil and electric lighting , and according 
to the abihty of those intrusted with its 
development, will it hold its own The 
various ventilating ay ems of hghting are 
entirely in the nght direction, supplying hght 
where it 18 wanted, and not light and an un- 
comfortable degree of heat Among introduc- 
tions of recent years have been the incandescent 
and pee nelle systems Wellknown and 
successtul examples are the ‘‘Olamond” and 
‘“Welsbach’ Incandescent Gas Lights A late 
introduction 18 that brought out by Messrs. 
ohnson, Matthey & Co, called the 


Iriétum 
latinam Incandescent Gas 3B worked 
the patente of Lewis and Sellox "The makers 
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claim to have overcome the difficulties con- 
nected with fragile mantles for the burners 
Then there 1s the Wenham Light (see ed 88), 
which has met with great favour , the Ru e 
Company's Lamp, and the Defres system, each 
eeunnes good light and ventilation Powerful 
artificial hghts produced in special forms of 
aus or burners, and intended for night work, 
such as excavations, and for large workshops, 
are receiving increased attention from manu 
facturers form which has been adopted 
extensively 1s the Luoigen, the light being 
produced by burning creosote oil, tar oil, crudc 
petroleum or other heavy hydrocarbons by 
means of compressed air It 13 used at the 
Forth Bridge works, at Woolwich Arsenal, ind 
many other places, but we have heard objec 
tions regai ding its use at the formcr on account 
of the flaring of the flame and the amount of 
oil diffused as spray Ihe new ‘ Doty Light, 
invented by Captain Doty for the above 
purposes, has been successfully tried at the 
works of Messrs Braby and Co, Deptford 
The oils suitable for use are ordinary paraffin, 
petroleum, and Russian The base of the 
amp 18 formed by an oil tank or cylinder of 
alvanised 11:0n, and air 18 pumped in to force 
the oil up a tube into the burner, the latter 
being outside at the top of the cylinder When 
the o11 reaches the burner it 1s Pred along 
heated coils, and so gets converted into vapour, 
and may be burnt thenasagas The lamp 1s 
lighted by first heating the coils, which can be 
done by a small o1l flame in a few minutes 
The conversion of oil goes steadily on—that 18, 
the lamp 1s self generating, the only condition 
being that air should be pumped 1n every few 
hours The lamp is made in three s1zes, yield 
ing a maximum light cqual to 1,000 candles, 
but its illuminating capacities may be still 
further increased It gives a brilliant flame 
some 3 feet high In a 500-candle power lamp, 
the consumption of o11 18 stated to be three- 
quarters ofa gallon ee hour, and at a cost 
of less than 6d nothe: introduction in 
the same direction 1s the ‘‘Jupiter Laight, 
olen out by the Harden Star, Lewis and 
Sinclair Company, Limited, and they claim 
advantages for the light over others “for the 
reason that, as there 1s complete combustion 
no oil can possibly pass away in spray The 
oils buint are the same as in the Lucigen, and 
in this case also compressed air 13 used At 
a recent trial on the Thames Embankment 
there were lighted two jets of 3,500 candle 
power, and it was stated that af per hour 
covered the cost of each of the flames The 
general adoption of some safe form of ordinary 
o1l lamp, such as 18 used 1n houses, 1s greatly 
to be desired It 1s notorious that the major ty 
of lamps on sale are unsate The chief source 
of danger lies in the breaking of the glass or 
china reservoirs so frequently in use, while 
defective burners also help to promote acci- 
denta Paraffin oil lamps are especially dan 
gerous, the number of deaths from casualties 
whilst using them being neaily double those 
through mine accidents Mr Marvin 1s 
well known as a writer on this subject The 
‘(Moloch of Paraffin” 18 a recent pamphlet of 
his At the recent petroleum lamp exhibition 
and competition at St Petersburg, Messrs 
Defries and Messrs. Wnrght & Bu were 
awarded medals for the production of safe 
lampe and burners. admirable field for 
tnvention 19 open here, though are safe 
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lamps in the market already; but a lamp must « 
be not only free from danger, but small in cost, 
to come into general use ¢ Defries lamp 16 
perfectly safe Mr_E Sherring has brought 
one out called the Victoria 8 Lamp, 
Shaftesbury, referred to in ed. ‘88, 18 a good 
form, and cheap 

Li Hung-Chang, General, one of the most 
intelligent and enlightened Chinese of the 
present age, was b 1823, in the province of 
Anu Hue: Became Imperial Secretary (‘so). 


Commanded the royal troops against the re 
whom he defeated (63 and 67) Governor of 







Thiang Sin Province, and afterwards cr 
Viceroy of the United Countries (65), Minist 
Plentpotentiary (66), Viceroy of Hong Kuang 
(67), Grand hancellor (68). In ’70 he was 
disgraced for not having stp hahaa a rebellion 
but was (72) restored to his former honours and 
position Li Hung Chang 1s known as a friend 
to foreigners and to European culture and 
industry, and obtained much distinction for his 
muccesatil negotiations with the United States 
on the occasion of the murder of Mr Margery. 


Limitations, Statutes of These statutes 
limit the time within which a man may seek 
redress for an injury he has sustained pse 
of time will not protect any one who has ever 
committed a crime from being prosecuted for 
1t Redress from a trustee for a breach of trust 
may always be had, however long the interval 
since its commission But with this exception 
the remedy for any civil injury may be barred 
by lapse oftime An action of debt or covenant, 
rd founded on a deed, must be brought within 
zo years of breach, 1f founded on any less 
formal agreement, within 6 years of breach. 
An action to recover land must be brought 
within x12 years after the right to bring 1t first 
accrued Should the mght have accrued toa 
person under disability, as an infant or lunatic, 
an action may be brought within 12 years of 
its accruing, or within 6 years of the disability 
ending or the disabled person dying, but in no 
case of disability are more than 30 years to be 
allowed altogether Ihe above term of 12 
years applies also to an action brought by a 
mortgagor to recover possession of his land, 
and to an action brought to recover money 
charged upon land by mortgage or otherwise 
Only such arreais of 1ent as have accrued 
within 6 years before bringing an action for 
them can be recovered Actions of trespass 
to goods, of assault, raced wounding or im- 
prisonment, must be brought within 4 years of 
the time when the njUry was committed ; 
actions for slander being limited to 2 years. 
Actions on penal statutes, 1f brought by the 
party aggrieved, are limited to 2 years, If 

rought a common informer, are limited to 
1 year The lapse of 60 years bars actions tor 
the recovery of real property, when brought 
by the Crown against a subject The remedy 
in all the above cases may be lost by the lapse 
of time, but the right survives and may some- 
times be made available in other ways than by 
action kormal acknowledgment of a nght by 
the person to whom it 1s adverse will render of 
no effect any lapse of time which has taken 
place, but time will run afresh from the 
acknowledgment The law upon this subject 1s 

‘ery complex and difficult. t Banning on 
the “ Limitation of Actions ” 

Lord 


Lincoln, Be Rev. Edward __ 
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eas Lindisse, then Leicester, then Dor- 
chester, when in 1067 1t became the diocese 
of Lincoln The old see dates from 680 The 
present income 1s £4,200 His lordship, the 
son of the late Ven Archdeacon King, and the 
ro6th bishop of the total succession, was b 
1829 Educated at Oriel Coll Oxon , where he 


Bishop of Lincoln April asth, 85 1 o:merly 
™- King was curate of Wheatley, Oxfordshue 
- -B), Sapees and assistant lecturer at 
lesdon College ( 58), being made Principal 
Ten years late: he became Canon o 
Churoh and Regius Professor of Pastoral 
logy at Oxford [rom this position he 
was’promoted to the episcopate 1s lordship 
18 also Provincial Chancelio: of Canterbury, 
and Visité#: of Kings Coll, Cambridge, of 
Brasenose Co d Iincoin Coll , Oxford, and 
of Eton College «+ K , who 1s an enthusiastic 
High Churchman, 1s known as an author b 
his sermons “Ezra and Nehemiah, ‘ A 
dresses to Mén and other Sermons’ (78), 
‘Meditations on the Last Sevéa Words 
(76), ‘Church Treasures (74) Besidésnther 
sermons, his lordship has prefaced onc o1 twa 
works, and edited a devotional book, ‘ The 
Communicant s Manual ( 69), a second edition 
of which appeared in 71 In ’88 proceedings 
were instituted against Dr K by the Church 
Association (qg ) tor alleged illegal ritualistic 
practices 
Lincolnshire Handicap 
Lincolns Inn x ce ed 88 
Lindley, The Rt Hon. Sir Nathaniel 
eldest son of the late Dr John Lindley, FE RS, 
Professor of Botany at Univesity College, 
Oxford, was b 1828 Educated at University 
ae i London Called to the bar at the 
Middle Temple ( 5°) He practised with such 
success that he became QC (72) Appointed 
a judge of the Court of Common Pleas (75) 
became one of the Lords Justices of Appeal 
and a member of the Privy Counuil ('81) 
Lord Justice Lindley ts well known in legal 
circles as the author of an ‘ Introduction to the 
Study of Jurisprudence, and A Ircatise on 
the Law of Partnership and Companies 
Linton, Mra E. Lynn, daughter of the late 
Rev |] Lynn, was b at Keswick 1822 Isa 
well known essayist and writer of fiction, and 
at one time a constant contributor to the Satur 
day Review The rutho: ship of the famous arti 
cle on ‘The Girl of the Period’ was attributed 
toMrs Linon Her letters versus the Women’s 
Raghts agitation are characterised by that vigor 
ous style for which she 15 so justly celebrated 
Among the best known of Mrs Tinton s works 


See Turr 


Millionaire and Miser In 88, Mrs L issued 

‘* Phroughthe Long Night He1 husband 1s the 

well known engraver and author, Mr W 

Linton, to whom she was married in 58 An 

article by her, entitled ‘ An Eighteenth Centary 

Abbe, seppeared inthe fortnightly Review tor 
t 


Se 

&. Sermon” Preached annually on 
Oct r6th at the church of St Katharine Cree, 
Leadenhall Street, to commemorate the escape 
at Sar john Gayor, 2 wealthy merchant of 
London in the reign of James I , from a terocious 
hon, On his return to the gra 
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knight bequeathed £200 to his parish church for 
the relief of the poor, on condition that a sermon 
should be annually preached 1n memory of his 
extraordinary deliverance Thedate of the first 
sermon 1S given as 1647 

Literary Men Deceased (Jan ist to 
Dec 6th ’88) See Osiruary 
“Literary World” (weekly, 1d ) Founded 
Feb 14th, 68 First editor, the late James 
Clarke The L W supplies a weekly survey 
of the best new books, combining choice 
extracts with critical reviews It aims to bea 
faithful reflector of the best books 1n all depart- 
ments of literature Its “Quericsand Answers’ 


f on hterary subjects constitutea aa feature 


Office 13 and 14, | leet Stieet, KE 

Literature of ’88 With a few conspicuous 
exceptions, it must be said of the quality of 
the Literature of the year 1t was comparatively 
dull andcommonplace The year however, was 
made memorable by the publication of one 
work at least which 1s destined to take high 
rink among Bhitish classis We refer to 
Robert Elamere (q v ), a book which created a 
vast sensation and which, in some stnse, would 
have caused D: Arnold of Rugby—the author s 
grandtather—to ‘ stire and gasp Popular 
support wis still Betintngly accorded to the 
oheap scrial issucs of standard works, as was 
notiietble in the cases of Messrs Cassell and 
Companys National Library and their Red 
Library, and of Mr Walter Scotts Oamelot 
Classics his Canterbury Poets and his admirable 
collection of Great Writers Additional evidence 
ws furnished of the Rrowing demand fo. low 
priced editions of the best authors by the 
promptness with which several editions of 
those of Carlyle s works whose copys) had 
expired made their appearance on the market 
But Se ober proof that the activity 
of ee and the voracity of the readin 
publi weie as vigorous as ever, the oligina 
witings of the year showed that their authors 
had indeed 1:esponded to the stimulus, but ina 
half hearted and almost wholly uninspired 
manner An intercsting incident, which may 
be properly chronicled here, was the tu: ning of 
the well known publishing house of Sampson 
Tow & Co into a limited company t 1s 
understood that the sharcs were at once taken 
up ae 

BIOGRAPHY —Mr Wemyss Reids Life of 
the Right Hon W E Forster (Chapman & 
Hall) was the most important work im this 
branch of literature Although he spent 
several years in the prcparation of the bios 

raphy, undertaken with the approval of the 
Forster family, Mr Reid must have been 
compensated for the arduousness of his task 
by the enthusiastic reception which the book 
met with on the part of the newspaper press, 
of which Mr Rcid has for so many years been 
an ornament, and by the cordial recognition 
which its merits obtained from Mr_ Gladstone 
and Mr W OBrien, MP Mr and Ban- 
croft On and Off the Btage (Bentley) was one of 
those pleasantly garrulous books tor which the 
public has shown a special liking of recent 
years Mr Bentley was put to some iIncon- 
venience by the Custom House authorities, 
whose interpretation of the Merchandise 
Marks Act forced him to issue one edition 
without the portraits In his Walliem of 
Germany (Casse//) Mr Archibald Forbes had 
an opportunity of telling the story of his war- 
experiences over again, and the pages nm which 
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he describes the Austro-Prussian and Franco- |! 
German battles are among the moat vay 
werful things he has ever written. In his' 
Fighting Veres: Lives of Sir Francis Vere and 
Sir Horace Vere (Sampson Low) Mr. Clements 
R. Markham sustained his reputation for solid 
and oous had idea Of the Rev. 
W. Rogers's Reminiscences (Kegan Paul) we 
need only say that they are more laughable 
than 90 per cent. of the farces which are pro- 
duced on the stage. Mention must also be 
made of a trio of books which dealt with three 
able but very differently gifted bishops—viz , 
the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox’s Life of Bishop Colenso 
(Ridgway) i the Rev. Canon Overton’s and 
Miss Wordsworth’s COhnstopher Wordsworth 
Bishop of Lincoln (Rivingtoms), and Richard 
Ohevenix Trench, Archbishop (Kegan Paul), 
whose Letters and Memorials were edited by 
the author of “Charles Lowder.” Biographies 
of Irish “leaders,” past and present, are Just 
now ‘‘all the rage,” and an espera on ent 
example of them was found in Mr W. Dillons 
Iufe of John Mitchel (Kegan Paul), to which 
a Preface was contributcd by the author’s 
brother, Mr. John Dillon, MP. Another 
pmely volume was Daniel 0 Sonnell, the Libera- 
tor: Letters and Correspondence (Murray), 
ably edited by Mi. W. J. Fitzpatrick. The sad 
death 1n the flower of his youth, 1emote from 
native land and friends, lent a pathetic interest 
to the Rev Robert Sinkers Memonals of the 
Hon. Ion Keith-Falooner, MA, late Lord Al 
moner’s Professor of Arabic in the Univeraity of 
ag a and Missionary to the Mohammedans 
of Southern Arabia (Deighton, Bell & Co) 
Miss C. M. Yonge s gracetul and practised pen 
was seen to advantage in her monograph on 
Hannah More, written tor the '‘ Eminent Women”’ 
Series (Allen) Somewhat of a melancholy 
interest attached to eg gs and Doings, 
wi ences of My Life, by the Rev 
William Quekett, M A., Rector of Warrington 
(Kegan Paul), inasmuch as he did not long sur- 
vive the publication of his Autobiography Iwo 
articularly interesting biographies appeared 
n the series of ‘'Great Statesmen” (4//en), 
one of Lord Beaconsfleld, by Mr I Ek Kebbel, a 
writer admirably qualified fo. the work, and 
one of erston, from the competent 
pen of Mr. Lloyd C. Sanders, the industrious 
editor of the series. A letter of the Queen’s 
directed special attention to Letters m 
General Gordon to his Sister (Macmillan). 
Correspondence of Sir Henry Taylor (Longmans), 
excellently edited by Professor Dowden, charm- 
ingly revealed the ial apie poet and 
essayist athis best. Though not in its original 
form belonging to British literature, such 1n- 
tense interest 1s taken by English-speaking 
people in the doings of the heroic subject of it, 
that mention must be made of Mrs. R. W. 
Felkin’s translation of Emin Pasha in Central 
Asia; a ection 
(Pee & Son), edited and annotated 
rofessor G. Schweinfurth, Professor F-. 
Ratzel, Dr. F. W. Felkin, and Dr. G, Hartlaub. 
The Rev. Canon Aingers masteily edition o: 
les Lamb's Letters, newly arranged, with 
Additions (Macwuslian), was gladly welcomed by 
all lovers of the gentle and kindly, the genial 
and witty “Eha” Mr. J. B. McMaster gave a 
good deal of freshness to a well-worn subject 
his Benjamin Franklin as a Man of Letters 
Hagen Haul . The ‘Great Writers” series 
Scot), under the editorship of Pro- 
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fessor Enric S. Robertson, has maintained 90 
uniform a standard of excellence thatit 1s hard, 
and almost invidious, to make a selection 
where all are capitally done. The followi 
volumes, however, certainly claim decide 
notice: Burns, by Professor Blackie, Goethe, 
by James Sime, Adam Smith, by R. B. Hal- 
dane, M P., and n, by Dr. R. Garnett; 
while the bibhography compiled for each 
volume by Mr J P. Anderson, of the British 
Museum, Js simply invaluable. Two “popular 
favourites” greatly amused a much wider 
audience than they ordinarily a oa to, Mr. 
George Grossmith dubbing himself with good- 
humoured cynicism A Sooty Clown (Arrow- 
smith), and Mr. Oorney Gram, by Himself 
Soblises pects many of his funny experl- 
ences he public have long been famuliar 
with Messrs. Macmillan’s enterprise, and 
grateful for the various forms in which 1t finds 
expression. Hence arose the warm welcome 
which greeted the appearance of their series of 
‘‘ Twelve Enghsh Statesmen” Mr. Freeman led 
the van with a masterful monograph on Wilham 
the Conqueror, and was ably supported by Mr. 
Frederic Harrison’s brilliant ver Oromwell, 
Mr. H D. Trails Wiliam TI, Mrs, j. R. 
Greens Henry II, and Professor Creighton’s 
Wolsey. Inthe Mapleson Memoirs (Hemingion) 
Wc were Intioduced to many matters respecting 
which there 1s always great avidity in the 
general public. Mr . krith, encouraged 
by the popularity of the previous volumes, 
added a thiid entitled Further Reminiscences 
(Bentley). It goes without saying that Mrs. 
Oliphant did ample justice to her subject itn 
her Life of Principal Tulloch (Biowoce). Little 
Interest 18 now felt in ‘‘the great Lichi,” and 
this may account for the heaviness of Mr. 
Stanley Lane-Poole’s Life of the ht Hon. 
Stratford Canning, Viscount Stratford de Redoliffe 
K.G , from his Memoirs and Private and Offical 
Papers (Longmans) No one knows better how 
to do a graceful thing gracefully than Mr. 
Walter Besant, as his The Eulogy of Richard 
Jefferies (Chatto & Windus) so pleasantly 
proved. Grcat literary charm, besides other 
merits, characterised Dr Westland Marston’s 
Recollections (Sampson me) Mr T A. Nash, 
in his Life of Rachard, Lord Westbury, Lord hb 
Ohanoellor of England (Bentley), toid tor the 
present generation the story of a brilliant 
and bhghted career Ever-popular “ Johnny” 
oole appeared in quite a new part when he 
related, and Mr Joseph Hatton chronicled, the 
Reminiscences of J, L. Toole, the Comedian 
(Hurst & Blackett) Full of interest, and well 
worth the recording, was Mr J.C Francis’s 
cag chronicle ot half a century entitled 
John Franois and ‘‘ The Atheneum” (Bentley). 
to Obarien Kirkpatrick Sharpe, Huq, edited by 
arles atriok ; +» edite 
Mr. Allardyce, with a Memoir b the Rev. w 
.R. Bedford (Blackwood). To Dean Burgon’s 
ves of Twelve Good Men (Murray), an ex- 
ceedingly interesting book, full of anecdotes 
admirably told, attached the melancholy 
association that its author did not live to see 
its publication. Scholarly and pair ed lane 
Dean Plumptre’s work 15, his Life as 
Ken, D.D. (/sbisier) may be commended as a 
cap lece of bac=-7> "> 
Io good, must be 
ction of the 


N.—Good, but not very 
the verdict on the bulk of the 

year. Some of the books, however, disclosed 
qualhties of the highest order, There was, to 
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bepin with, Mra. Hum Ward’s Robert 
Biamere (So:sth, Elder), aineaty and elsewhere 
alluded to Mr Walter Besant took us into 
the regions of spiritualism in his Herr Paulus 
his his Greatness, and his Fall (Chatto & 
Windus) Mr Wulliam Black s careful art was 
revealed in his In Far Lochaber (Macmillan), 
with its beautiful local colour, for which he has 
such fine fecling while in his The Btrange 
Adventures of a House Boat (Sampson Low) he 
broke new ground Beyond Compare (Sampson 
Low) invites a protest against Mr Charles 
Gibbon’s too long intervals of silence If any 
one doubt whether Mrs Oliphant s hand has lost 
its cunning, let him be refer: ed to The Second Son 
Solow taal ey, written in collaboration 
with Mr Aldnch, and to Joyce (Mac 
millan) Mr D Christie Murray and Mr 
Henry Herman recalled the days of the Druids, 
not altogether with success, in their One 
Traveller Returns (Chatto & Windus) Mr 
Murray, however, displayed all his best talent 
in his The Weaker Vessel (Macmillan) The 
Author of “Mehalah —who might, by the way, 
drop an encognifo which 1s no longer a dis 
guise—proved his industry by Richard Oable 
e Lightshipman (Sytth, Elder), and Eve (Chatto 
& indus) Prolific as ever, Mr George 
Manville Fenn gave us a taste of his quality in 
One Maid’s Mischief, The Man with a Shadow 
(Ward & Downey), and Oommodore Junk 
(Cassell), the last eminently lively and readable 
Mr Grant Allen continues to successfully 
relieve his scientific pursuits with occasional 
incursions into the fields of fiction,as The Devil’: 
Die and This MH Col (Chatto & Windus) 
showed Mr Rider Haggard sought the 
“bubble reputation,” and not in vain, by his 
Meeson’s Will (Spencer Blackett) and 
Maiwas Revenge (Longmans), the former, 
however, being marred by a supposed attack on 
a pages pense ationgh the author declares 
that he had no particular firm in view), and the 
latter lending itself too easily toa biting parody 
in Punch r James Payn was hardly seen at 
his best in The Mystery of Mirbridge (Chatto & 
Windus), and the same judgment ney be 
passed on Mr Stevenson s The Black 
Arrow a Tale of the Two Roses (Casse//), and 
Mrs Molesworth’s The Third Miss St Quentin 
(Haichards) Mr F M Crawford was wel. 
represented by With the Immortals( Macmillan), 
while Lucas Malet “struck o11 ’ in A Counsel o! 
Perfection iS de Paul) Much ingenuity was 
exhibitedin Mr Richard Whiteing s The Ialand, 
or an Adventure of a Person of Quahty (Long- 
mans) Mrs Parr’s Loyalty George (Bentley) had 
many excellent points oth (Blackwood), a 
romance by an unknown hand, revealed very 
considerable powers of imagination. Dr George 
Macdonald’s rare characterisation and pipe 
judgment were displayed 1n his The Eleot y 
(Kegan Paul) _Mr George Moore s Oonfessions 
of a Young Man (Sonnenschein) and Spnn 
Days (Viseteliy) contained some smart enoug 
writing By adroit advertising an enormous 
circulation was obtained for Mr Fergus W 
Hume’s tery of a Hansom Cab (Hansom 
Cab Publishing Company) which was described 
as “a startling and realistic story of Melbourne 
soual life” From a purely literary point o: 
view, however, it did not bear serious criticism 
» public did not seem to ‘catch on,” as thi 
ericans say, to ita successor, s 
the same author. The Author of “Molly 
2” ed her admirers with her stories 
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£ Marvel (Ward & Downey), The Duchess 
Hlurat & Blackett), and The Hes Mrs, Vereker 
White) There was excellent promise in three 
of Mr arias novels—His a, by 
Miss Peard , Only a Governess, by Miss Rosa 
1 Carey, and Narka, by Miss Kathleen 
)Meara TheRev Heniy Selly, though known 
in other walks, 1s new, we think, to fiction , and 
‘us prentice work may be noted—namely, Lady 
a and Her Lover (Ward & Downey) 
the other hand, Mr EF Francillon, in his 
ee Knave? (Chatto & Windus), and Mr B 
L Farjeon in his Miser Farebrother (Ward & 
Downey), well maintained their reputation 
Professor Mintos The Mediation of Ralph 
Hardelot (Macmillan) was a remarkable pro- 
“uction. Miss Frances Forbes Robertson, a 
nember of a talented family, made her debut, 
iot without success, in her In Herself Complete 
Visctelly) Readers of Miss Margaret Deland’s 
tuly powerful tory, r) : her 
‘Longmans) will be glad to hear from her again 
Miss Braddon, facile, vigorous, and interest 
compelling as of yore, was seen to advantage in 
The Fatal Three (Simphrm) Having shown us 
‘Mary Jane Single,’ Mr George R Sims was 
in duty bound to write of Mary Jane Marned 
Tales of a V: Inn (Chatto & Windus) 
Mrs Alexanders A Ife Interest (Bentley), Mr 
Gissing s Joy Cometh in the Mornin (Hurst & 
Blackett) and Mr J Freeman Bell e The Premier 
and the Painter (Spencer Blackett) were speci- 
mens of ieally good work of their respective 
kinds) Ohms (Macmillan) and The Rogue 
ren) were very favourable examples of 
Mr E Norris's powers, and mark a 
decided advance’ A brace of Americans who 
appeal as forcibly almost as any native wniter 
are named in Mr Henry James and Mr Julian 
Hawthorne The forme: was represented b 
The Reverberator (Macmillan), the latter by 
Dream and a Borgetiing (Chatto & Windus) 
Mrs_ Cashel sce ll or Nothing (Spencer 
Blackett) was worthy of her, which 1s saying a 
good deal A Woman's Face (Ward & Downey) 
proves that Miss F lorence Warden has ambition 
and courage equal to it Mr Oswald Craw- 
furds Sylvia Arden (Kegan Paul) 1s exciting 
and interesting without resort to disarre 
mechanism eed it be said that Mr Thomas 
Hardy displayed a master s touch in his Wessex 
Tales (Macmillan)? Mr Thompson and 
MissE Harris Smith took us very far from the 
madding crowd 1n their romance of Ulu (Samp- 
son Low) Itistimethat Mr J Runciman tried 
his hand at sustained narrative, but meanwhile 
his The Ohequers (Ward & Downey) displayed 
powcrofasort. A baker s dozen of meritorious 
novels may be grouped, although no precedence 
18 auppentee inthe order in which they come — 
The Rebel Rose, H Errolls The Academi 
Hush, pS Say Yorke, Mr E Goodman's 
Paid in His Own Ooin (Beniley),Mra J Croker’s 
Diana Barrington, Mr Richaid A King's A 
Leal Lass, Handsome Jack and Other Stories, 
by Mr gi Greenwood, The Last Hurdle a 
Story of 8 and pate | by Mr Frank 
Hudson (Ward & Downey), Ninette an 
of Provence by the author of “Vera”; Mr 
Henry Lander's A Oreature of Q:roumstances 
Hurst & Blackett), Mr uw Law’s Out of Work 
Sonnenschein), Major Norris Paul s 
by the Shannon Shore (Jarro/d); and A 
tT d Mr. Clement 


ares, by Mr gone Hill an 
Hopenst igs . Almost in his best manner 
was Mr. F, W. Robinson's The Youngest Ming 
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Green (Hurst & Blackett) 


er of humour = comicality in The 


Town (Casseli) 

Ideala a Study Iife(E WW’ Aven) BY an 
anonymous hand, was quite a masterly ve orm 
ance Excellent in their way were Mr C J 
Wills’s The Pit Town Ooronet (Ward & Dow 
ney), Mr W Raymonds n’s Mistake 
Sconmenecee) the late Mrs Henry Woods 
Story of Charles Strange (Bentley) The 
Haunted Tower Pl adatttg Blackett) ted by 
Bevis Cane, and Mrs H Jenner s An Imperfect 
Gen Longmans) _ The SUnpEL ane ad 
ventures of The Admirable Lady Biddy Fane 
(Cassell) excited such general interest while 
they were being related by Mr Frank Barrett 
from week to week in the popular pages of 
“Cassells Saturday Journal’ that their 
ublication in volume form became 1m 
Mr Justin McCarthy, M P,and Mrs Campbell 
Praed repeated their experiment in Joint 
authorship with The Ladies’ Gallery (Bentley) 
ce ne haga ta HA es sanibited int rs 
n Linton s e Long Night (/1urst 

& Blackett) Mr Weastall gave us excitement 
enough if not tospare in his Andean romance, 


*Q * diaplayed rare 


rative 


N Fortescue or the Hunted Man (Ward 
& Lome) In The Death Ship (Hurst & 
Blackett) Mr Clark Russe}l displayed all his 


well known powers of imagination Though 
not a work of fiction in the sense in which 
we are here using that term this seems 
the proper place to mention Mr Oscar: Wildes 
raceful The Happy Prince and Other Stories 
Nutt), beautifully illwstrated by Mr Walter 
rane and Mr Jacomb Hood Messrs 
Macmillan commenced new and_ cheaper 
editions of Charles Kingsleys and 188 
Charlotte M Yonges novels, while Messrs 
Smith, Elder & Co began a pocket edition of 
the works of the sisters Bronté 
MISCELLANEOUS —In this department will 
be found several of the most interesting volumes 
of the year A prominent place must be as 
signed to the collection o ag aks aoe be 
Soclentifio, eto , of the late Fleeming Jenkin FERS, 
LL D (/ongmans) which were edited by Sid 
ney Colvin MA,andjJ A Fwing FRS and 
to which Mr R L Stevenson contributed an 
author In'A History of England Period LV. by 
author In 0 eri0 
the Rev J F Bnght, DD Rinngiona); avery 
important undertaking reached its completion 
Professor Dowdens fugitive essays under 
the title of Transcripts and Studies (Kegan 
Paul), were well worth bringing together 
Earl Grey gave expression to an extraordinary 
method for meeting the Irish crisis in his 
Ireland (Murray) exceedingly useful and 
more rational work arising out of the same 
lific subject was Two Centuries of Irish His- 
tory, 1691-1 (Kegan Paul), edited by Pro 
fessor James Bryce, M P Col Maurice, K A ,in 
Balance of Power mm Europe (Black- 
wood), rephed with singular ability to the some 
what pessimistic position taken up by Sir 
Charies Dilke_Inan eminently clear and simple 
fashion Mr Edward Clodd told The Story of 
Oreation (Longmans) Mr R_A_ Proctors 
magnum opus, entitled Old and New Astronomy 
(Longmans), left unfinished by its talented 
rentadent gli re - 
another every one knows, Mr 
William Morne has of late years 


, and in of John Bull and a King’s 
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death, will be completed . 
- which Dr P H Emerson su 


devoted | 
of his creative force tothe cause of Social. | 
A Dream | 
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Lesson (Reeves & Turner) he found a fit subject 
n Mr E Burne-Jones furnished a 
frontispiece for Mr Morriss volume. But for 
the Queens Jubilee, it 1s doubtful whether Mr. 
Walter Besant would have cared to write his 
a! Yoars Ago (Chatto & th iste as Mr j. 
F Hogan discoursed vivaciously of Irish 
A (Ward & Downey) No one was 
better qualified in Koo apt of judgment and 
knowledge than Mr P G Hamerton to write of 
a, rrp in Landscape Pain (Seeley) Mr. 
WwW Marchant s In Prause of edwey) was 
a curious compilation, evidencing considerable 
research, of songs, ballads epigiams, and anec- 
dotes relating to beer, malt, and hops, with 1n- 
teresting particulars concerning ale, wines, and 
brewers, drinking clubs and customs, but 1t 
may be doubted whethe: the book had a large 
circulation among the ranks of the Blue Ribbon 
Army Mr Kari Pearson discussed with con 
epicucus wer The Ethic of t 
(fisher nwin) Mr Ignatius Donnelly’s 
laborious onslaught on the “‘ so called Shake- 
speare plays 1n his work named The Great 
togram (Sampson Low) ended in smoke r 
Henry james well known literar quaihes 
were fully displayed in his Partial ortraits 
Macmillan) arepek treated, as corsunly 
ew else could, of The Russian Peasan th 
Condition, Social Life and on 
(Sonnenschein) One of the most strikingly 
original works of the year was Mr Lawrence 
Ohphant s Scientzfic gion, or, Higher Posai- 
bilities of Life and Practice, through the 
tion of Natural Forces (Blac/ wood) Sur Charles 
Dilkes volume on The Bntish Army (Chapman 
& Hall) disclosed an unsatisfactory condition 
of things in our military matters Mr Percy 
kitzgerald s The Chromoles of Bow Street Police 
Court (Chapman & Hall) contained a vast 
amount of very entertaining reading, and another 
work of the same class, but with higher lite 
ualities, Was the late Lord Cockburn s O:reuit 
ourneys (Douglas) The industry of Miss 
Laura Smith 1n_ collecting several of the 
‘‘chanties of sailors resulted in a curious and 
mteresting volume entitled The Music of the 
Waters (Kegan Paul) Useful and thorough was 
Mr W shley s Introduction to Eng Eoo- 
nomic and Theory Rioseions) Lady 
Wilde told with great art some of the beautiful 
Ancient Legends of Ireland (Ward & Downey), 
the ‘Speranza ofan earlier day still chenshing 
an ardent love for her unhappy country The 
Lawn Tennis Player ( ‘ Pastime" Office), though 
an unpretending manual, deserves special men- 


tion here because of the marked literary power, 
besides knowledge of the game, with which 
Col Osborn handled his theme The “ Bad- 


minton Library of Sports and Pastimes was 
enriched by the addition of a capital work on 
oket (Longmans), edited by Mr A G Steel 
and Mr Lyttelton,and rendered especially 
valuable bycontributions from Mr pare Lang, 

Dr W G Grace, Mr R A H Mitchell, an 
Mr F Gale An important book on the Latera- 
ture of Egypt and the Soudan (7 rubxer) appeared 
from the capable pen of Prince Ibrahim Hilmy. 
One of the best fine art volumes of the year was 
Pictures of East Anghan Life (Sampson Low), 
which was ilustrated with thirty-two photo- 
gravuiesa and fifteen smal] drawings, and te 
pplied eneral 


d' and descriptive text Some of the moat 


ful plat the volume were produced 
Mesure. Walkerand ouiall. ad ue eed dict 
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one cannot but regret that their contributions to 
the work were not more numerous Many stu- 
dents were grateful for Mr Walter Rye’s Records 
and Record a Guide to the Geneal 
-_ a sepia Mr G : 
out with much painstaking devotion the 
ef South ca from 1486—1691 (Sounenschesns 
Dr P H Mules George x He 
wood), possessed many charms for followers of 
the gentle art M: 1 A Walker, in The Severn 
Tunnel its Construction and Difficulties (Bent 
), modestly related the story of a grand prece 
engineering Mr E T Cook met a ‘ felt 
‘want by his Popular Handbook to the National 
Gallery (Macmillan), to which Mr _ Ruskin 
supplied an appreciative pretace Mr A J 
Balfour 18 a man sus generis and the address 
which he delivered before the Church Congress 
at Manchester on The Religion of Humanity 
(Douglas) showed him at his best intellectually, 
aheuge his appearance under such auspices 
was thoroughly characteristic One of the 
most conscientious and valuable books of its 
kind was Mr Alfred Nutt s Studies of the Legend 
of the Holy Grail, with especial reference to the 
Hypothesis of its Geltac Ongin (Nutt) The Truth 
about Rusma (Casse//) was a spirited account b 
Mr W T Stead of bis recent visit, well wort 
the close attention of all who would wish to 
possess more rational views of Russian politics 
and social conditions than the average Briton 
has hitherto held Cassell s Mimature Cyclopedia 
(Cassell) contained a vast quantity of inform. 
tion in a cpmpendious foim, and reflected the 
utmost credit on the industry and skill of its 
competent compiler, Mr Laird Clowes 
We are fortunately not called on to take part in 
the unseemly squabble which atose over the 
dead Emperor Inthe autumn of the year Sir 
Morell Mackenzie contributed his share to the 
controversy by. publishing his aad to the 
Report ofthe German doctors Hs book was 
entitled The Fatal ilness of Frederick the Noble 
(Sampson Iow) and although it cieated con 
siderable sensation in Lngland and Germany 
(where its circulation was prohibited), it 1s by 
no means clear that he had the best of it 
Another volume in which the Jate Kaiser wis 
largely concerned was The Emperor s D of the 
ustro German War, 1866 and the Franco German 
War 1870-1, to which 1s added Prince Bismarck s 
Rejoinder, with a helpful introduction by Mr H 
W Lucy (Routledge) 

POETRY —Although none of the poets of the 
year can be said to have been possessed with 
an afflatus positively divine, it yet 1emains 
true that the work done inthis department was 
very good, despite the further fact that there 
was notmuchofit Asignofthetimes surely, 
was visible in the 13sue of a popular edition, 
begun in 88, of Mr Brownings Poetical Works 
(Stith, Elder) Heartaeaseand Rue (Macmillan) 
displayed all the well known qualities of Mr 
Russell Lowell at his best Mr _ Robert 
Buchanans The Oity of Dream (Chatto & 
Ki sndus), was an ambitious epic, which, though 
decidedly unequal, contained much that will rank 
with his finest work Mr Stopford Brookes 
Poems (Macmillan), discovered the author in a 
new role, which he sustained with considerable 
ability A — memorial volume appeared 
in the late Principal Shairp’s Glen Desseray 

other Poems, (Macmillan), 
ch waa edi by Professor Palgrave, a 
successor of on eae the Oxford of 
Poetry. Anld Licht (Hodder & Stoughton), 
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t promise in Mr. J M Barrie, their 
singer igh merit must be awarded to Mr R, 
St John Tyrwhitts Free Field (Mac- 
milian),andto Mr Rennell Rodd s The Unknown 
onna, and other Poems (Sfoff) Mr O. W 
Holmes Before the Ourtain, and other Poems 
Chiefly Oocamonal (Sampson Low), showed 
that an old poetic hand had Jost httle of its 
cunning, though to what extent we are justified 
in ranking him and Mr Lowell among the 
British poets, 13 certainly open to debate In 
A Book of Verses taba ample evidence was 
foithcoming that Mr k, Henley was pro 
bably the most original and most powerful 
a of the year r W tt tie 
Ballads and Poems of Phantasy (Walter Scott) 
exhibited a good deal of graceful charm, but 
more excellent still in this respect was Miss A 
Mary | Robinson s Songs , and a Garden 
hee (F' pepeerokal dee ikien co vA pi won 
18 Spuls 1s Songs 1n (Sonnenschetn), 
and Mr W Cantons A Lost Epio and other 
Poems (Blackwood) disclosed much beauty and 
powe: A Marnage ot Shadows and other Poems 
(Smith, Elder), by the late Margaret Veley, 
proved that their author might have reached a 
igh place among latter day poets had her hfe 
been piolonged Much that 18 dainty and 
musical will be found 1n Miss Bessie Craigmyle 5 
A Handful of Pansies (Aberdeen john Adam) 
SERIALS —Iwo of the colossal serials were 
completed withinthe year These are Cassell s 
admirable Enoyoclopsedio area and the 
Encyclopedia Britannica (Black) r Murray s 
New English Dictionary on Historical Principles 
(Clarendon Press), his now come down to 
Cass, and it 18 expected that the rate of 
producti n will in future be somewhat accele 
tated Mr leshe Stephens Dictionary of 
National Biography seventecn volumes have 
now appcarcd r Waltcr Scott 5 thiec excel 
lent sc11cs—Oanterbury Poets Oamelot Classics, 
and Great Wniters—are each richer by twelve 
monthly volumes fT1ofcssor Henr orley 3 
unique enterprise —the Natio 
(Casseli)—continued to win publi approval, 
while he also succeeded in adding two more 
volumes (11 and iv) to his Eng Writers 
(Cassell) A new and vastly improved edition 
of Chambers Encyclopedia was likewise begun 
during the year Already the first two volumes 
have been issued Ihe whole work has been 


revealed 


‘reset in great part re written, and largely 


added to and the number of saps has been 
increased ‘Iwo new magazines also put 1n a 
claim for favour These were The Archwological 
Review (Nutt), of which the first number came 
out in March, and The Universal Review (Sonnen- 
scheim), edited by M1 Henry Quilter, the first 
number of which appeared on the rsth of May. 
Ihe latter has two distinctive features In the 
first place, many of 1ts articles are illustrated , 
in the second, it 1s published in the middle of 
the month and not at the usual date 
International Soientifio Series (Kegan Paul), 
almost a hbrary in itself, was increased 
three volumes—Sir W Dawsons “The 
Geological History of Plants, Professor Hens- 
low’s “The Origin of Floral Structures ea dx 
Insect and other Agencies, and Sir John 
Lubbock s ‘' On the Senses, Instincts and Intell- 

ence of Animals, with Special Reference to 
nsects ” 

TRAVEL AND GEOGRAPHY.—Though the 
works in this department were few in number 
they were mostly excellent, and at least one of 
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them—Tropical Africa (Hodder & Sioughion), 
by Professor Henry Drummond, af whsek 
separate mention has been made elsewhere 
—will probably take a permanently high 
place in the literature which 1s already 
shedding 80 much hght on the Dark Conti 
nent adame Gerards The Land Beyond 
the Forest (Blackwood) comprised a thorough 
and exhaustive account of Transylvania 
Not less full and satisfactory was The Long 
Mountain (Lomymans), in which Mr 
H & M_ James, of the Bombay Civ 
Service, narrated his journey in Manchuria 
and described the histo1y, administration, an 
religion of that province Mr L D Powles 
gave an entertaining recital of his experiences in 
e Bahamas undcr the title of The Land of the 
Pink Pearl (Sampson Low) Two volumes on 
New Guinea were ahke me1itorious—Capt 
Strachan s Explorations and Adventures in New 
Guinea (Sampson Low) ind the Rev S Mac 
farlanes Among the Cannibals of New Guinea 
(London Missionary Society), in which he told 
the story of mission work iv the island In A 
Fight with Distances (Kegan Paul), Mr J 
Aubertin carried us through the States, the 
Hawauan Islands, Canada, British Columbia, 
Cuba, and the Bahamas Inowad: Yami 
(Sampson Low), does not seem to convey 
much information as the title of a book, but the 
work so named contained Dr J} W Matthcws 
twenty P Marole experience of South Afiica Mr 
W B Churchward in his Blackbirding 1n the 
South Pacific, or the First White Man on the 
Beach (Somnenschiwn), narrated in a most 
interesting style some of the disgraceful decal 
Ings of tne kidnapper among the South Sca 
Islands. Wisely bidding adieu for awhile to 
British pohtics, Mr W S Cainc, MP, made 
the grand tour, and rccited his expericnces of 
men and things in a pleasant volume entitled 
A Trip Round the World in 1887-8 (Routlede) 
As readable as the best sensational story, with 


the added value that its details are quite true 
may be mentioned Tent Life in Tiger Land 
0 iia ame! OPN Peon, Here, iat aL. Tr__- ey 

lve 


years’ sporting 1eministences aS a pioncer 
lanter in an Indian frontier district If 
r Froude had kept moire stiictly to the 
subject prapee of his journeyings, his The 
English in the West Indies (Longmans) would 
have been less 1111tating to the 1eade: without 
losing any of its value to the traveller But 
Mr Froude has ‘the defects of his qualities 
Rt. Rev. John Charles Ryle 
DD, rst Bishop of pone 1880), eldest son of 
the late John Ryle, Esq, MP, of Macclesfield, 
b 1816 Was educated at Eton, and at Christ 
Church, Oxford, aduating (1836) Craven 
Scholar and first-class Classics ector of 
Helmingham (184461), vicar of Stradbroke 
1861-80), appointed Bishop of Liverpool by 
Beaconsfield (1880) Author of ‘‘ Christian 
Leaders a Hundred Years Ago, ‘' Expository 
Thoughts on the Gospels, in 7 vols, and other 


works 
sctverpool Royal Jubilee Exhibition, '87 


Tisndat Rt a Lewin, 


Richard Lewis, Lord 
Bishop of See founded in the 6th century 
His lordahip, the g3rd bishop, 1s son 0. 
aha Lewis, Esq, of Henllan, 


arbeth, co 
and was b, z8e1. peated at | 
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Bromsgrove School, and Worcester Call. 
Oxford” Graduated BA. hon., 4th class Lit. 
Hum 43, MA 46, DD by ie Pee 83, in 
which year he was consecrated Lord Bishop 
of Llandaff in St Pauls Cathedral The in- 
come of the see 18 £4,200 Has lordship was 
formerly rector of mpeter Velfry ‘51-83, 
Prebendary of Caerfechell and of Mydrim in 
St David's Cathedral 6775, Archdeacon of 


a at ate 
Goytre, chiefly on the ground that he could not 
speak Welsh 

Lloyd, Edward, the famous tenor vocalist, 
was bornin London 1845 When seven years 
old he entered Westminster Abbey choir, 
Afterwards he became solo tenor at the Chapel 
Royal, St Jamess Mr L was engaged 
in 67 at Novellos Conceits, and mm (71) at 
the Gloucester Festival, where he attracted 
much attention from his singing in Bachs 
‘Passion In ’88 Mr L went on a tour m 
America, taking part in the Cincinnat: Festival, 
wherc he obtaincd muchapplause His singing 
in the Handel Festival ( 88) also created a sensa- 
tion A rumour was circulated that Mr L 
intended commencing an operatic career in 8&9 

“Lloyd’s Clauses” These clauses are so 
important, and they are passing into such 
general use, particularly in London, Liverpool, 
and Glasgow, 1n contracts for marine insurance, 
that we give them, with the remark that al- 
though a bill of lading whose terms shall be 
absolute and unvarying 18 probably an 1m- 

ossible dream, the increasing adoption of 

loyds clauses shows that this 1s not the 
case with contracts of marine insurance — 

Warranted free from partioular aver. 

unless the vessel or cratt be stranded, su 
or burnt, each craft or lighter being deemed a 
separate insurance Underwriters, notwith- 
Standing this warranty, to pay for any damage 
or loss caused by collision with any other ship 
or craft, also to pay any special charges for 
warehouse rent, re shipping, or forwarding 
for which they would otherwise be hable, and 
to pay the insurance value of any packages 
which may be totally lost 1n transshipment 
ne in par Suez Canal not to be eccmee 

a stiand, but underwriters to pay any 

or loss which may be proved to have directly 
resulted thcrefrom @G@ A General Av and 
erat chargcs payable according to fore 
official adjustment, if so claimed, or per York- 
Antwerp Rules, if in accordance with the con- 
tract of affreightment F,0 and8 Warranted 
free of capture, seizure, and detention, and 
‘he consequences thereof, or of any attempt 
-hereat, piracy excepted, and also from all con- 
sequences of hostilities or warlike operations, 
whether before or after declaration of war 
Deviation In the event of the vessel making 
any deviation or ensue of voyage, it 18 
mutually agreed that sich deviation or change 

shall be held covered at a htt to 
arranged, provided due notice be given by the 
assured, or receipt of advice of such deviation 
or change of voyage 
ae = beara this pol 

shipment coming upon 

of which 18 in eaceas of the sum then 
ing available, 1t 18 mutually 
shall grant «# icy for such 
to, but not be the amount of 
the assured shall pay the 


In the event of any 
, the value 

remain- 
that the 


this policy, and 
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pe ium thereon at the same rate. Oontinua- 

(Time Policies). Should the vessel 
hereby insured be at sea on the expiration of 
this policy, it is agreed to hold her covered 
until arrival at port of destination at a premium 
to be arranged, provided due notice be given 
on or before the expiration of this poucy. No 
Thirds as applying Iron Ships and Steamers. 
No thirds to be deducted except as regards 
hemp, rigging, and ropes, sails, and wooden 
deck. Lloyd’s Warranties. Warranted not to 
sail from the Baltic, White, 0: Black Seas, or 
British North America, between the xst day 
of October and the rst day of April, nor from 
the West Indices or Gulf of Mexico between 
the rst day of August and the 12th day of 
January, nor to go to the Azoles, nor to sail 
the tic before the 20th day of March or 
after the roth day of September. KM. C. War- 
ranted free from particular aver below the 
load waterline, unless occasioned by fire or 
contact with some substance other than water. 


‘‘Lloyd’s Weekly London Newspaper ” 
(1@.), founded Nov 1842, 1s an exponent of 
advanced Liberal principles. It gives the latest 
telegrams and news, and contains much ifor- 
mation of literary and gene) al interest. Douglas 
Jerrold, who filled the editorial chair until lis 
death, was succeeded by his son; while the 
present Editor is Mr. Thomas ie Office, 
12, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E.C. 

Load Line. This is a maik placed upon 
British ships to indicate the Senn beyond which 
they cannot with safety be loaded. Fo: history 
of the question, the various Acts relating to 
1t, the Load Line Committee, etc., see ed. 87. 

Loan Societies. The latest returns of the 
Registrar-General of Friendly Societies, issued 
Sept. '88, gives an abstract of the accounts of the 
certified Loan Societies for the year 86. Out of 
414 societies, 408 made returns. The following 

le shows the increase or decrease on the 
principal items, as compared with the previous 
year :— 
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Local t which was con- 
stituted August roth, 1871, under an Act passed 
earlier in the same year, was established to 
take over all the powers and duties vested in 
or imposed on the Poor Law Board (which 
Board from that time ceased to exist) under 
the Acts relating to the relief of the poor, the 

owers vested in or imposed on the Home 

ecretary in regard to the tration of 
births, deaths and marriages, public heal 
local government, sanitary matters, baths an 
washhouses, public improvements, towns im- 
provement, artisans’ and labourers’ dwellings 
returns as to local taxation, and the powers and 
duties of the Privy Council with regard to the 
Erevention of disease and vaccination (g.v.). 

ince that time its powers have been increased, 
and its sphere and operations extended by 
many statutes. The Board consists of a pre- 
sident and of certain ex-officio members, all of 
whom are members of the Government for the 
time being. The president 15 assisted by a 
parliamentary secretary a permanent secretar 
(Sir Hugh Owen, K B , Salary £1,500), an 
a numerous staff of officers and inspectors, etc. 
The duties of the Department include a general 
supervision and control of the administration 
of the Poor Law (q.v.), the inspection especially 
of Metropolitan vagrant waids, workhouse 
schools, and the regulation of infirmaries; and 
it may authorise the emigration of orphan and 
deserted children. Its medical department in- 
cludes a medical inspecto: and staff for general 
Sanital y purposes, under it being the National 
Vacome Establishment and the animal vaccine 
lymph station. It may order the appointment 
by sanitary authoritics of medical officers of 
health and inspectors of nuisances, may con- 
stitute a port sanitary authority in certatn 
cases, carry out local inquinmes as to special 
epidemics, and may make orders as to dairies 
and cowsheds. It inspects alkali works (q.v.) 
and canal boats (gv). It has certain statuto 
powers as to bridges and highways. t 
examines the accounts of boards of guardians 








Number of returns received ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Number of members, 31st Dec. ’86 


ae actually advanced and paid by depositors or shareholders 
Total amount due to depositors and shareholders 31st Deo. ’86 


Sums in borrowers’ hands 3lst Dec, 86 . 
Amount ciroulated n’86_ ‘ ‘ 
Number of applications for loans '86 : , ‘ 
Number of borrowers to whom loans were granted . 
Amount paid for interest by borrowers or sureties 
ses of management . ‘ ‘ d ‘ 
Net profits, after paying expenses of management 
Loss during the year. . . - = . 
Numbor of summonses issued . é é 
Number of distress warrants issued . ‘ ; 
Amount for recovery of which summonses were 


Amount of costs incurred by societies in recovering loans. 
sureties. 8... Ce 


Aroount of costs paid by borrowers or 


issued 


Total. Increase, | Decrease. 





‘. , 5 408 oe 
41,249 184 Sg 
£103,035 4498 ; 
£315)330 45,8a1 
300,440 4959 oe 
418,997 : 450,286 
. , 85,407 4,303 
ke] 74828 7,640 
2 8 yeaa £782 
e e e 12,348 586 
: ‘ ‘ £15,800 212 
« e Py £2,350 a % S77 
- * . 4325 490 eve 
: ° . 1,026 379 
° ~ | £10,148 4615 ane 
. ° £5,572 £209 ace 
41,277 £75 ss 
£835 | £60 7 





Capital of Angola (¢.v.). 


Local Oounty Government. For former 
constitution of L. C. G. see ed. 88. 


Act. See Session’ 
ZL ers, 


and other local bodies, and may make dis- 
allowances and surcharges. It may sanction, 
after due inquiry by members of its staff, the 
borrowing of loans for cemeteries, sanitary 
mprovements, improvement schemes, work- 


i 
house buildings, water supply, baths and wash- 
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houses, and for other purposes; and 1t satisfies 
iteelf that any sums advance by the Public 
Works Loans loners are applied to the 
ework for which they were intended. It grants 

onal orders (see BirL, PRIVATE) for the 
constitution or alteration of umions and the 
division of parishes, for the acquisition of 
Jand, and for other local objects It reports 
to Parhament upon local bills, and 1t publishes 
periodical returns as to the prevalence and cost 
of pauperism, sanitary matters, vaccination, 
local taxation and the valuation of property, 
and the financial position of the local author. 
ties of England and Wales. It makes regula 
tions as to the distribution of the grants in aid 
of disturnpiked and main roads, and distributes 
grants in aid of the salaries of poor law medical 
officers, teachers in poor law schools, medical 
officers of health and nuisance inspectors A 
water examiner under the Board reports on the 
condition of the water supplied by the eight 
Metropolitan Water Companies. The powers of 
supervision and control exercised by the 
Department extend over the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board Sec Local Government Act 
under heading, SESSION ’88, secs. 25-28, 


Local Government Boundaries Act, 87 
See ed. 88. 


Local jon This phrase 13 now applied 
to such legislation as would enable the inhabit 
ants of districts to reduce or extinguish the 
sale of intoxicating liquors in their own midst 
The Local Option resolution was first movcd 
by Sir Wilfrid Lawson on March r1th, 1879, and 
again on March sth, 1880, being rejyccted by 
majorities of 88 and 114 But on pune 18th, 
1880, he again brought it on 1n the Parliament 
recently elected, and it was carricd by a 
majority of 29 In 1881 another motion wis 
carried by 42 myyority, and a third motion in 
she by a majority of 87 IJhcre has yet been 
no legislation on the subject, but it 1s belicvcd 
that some means will be adopted before lon 
by which the issue or renewal of licences w: 
be put under the power of localities There 
are several schemes of Local Option seeking 
to effect a reform in the licensing system, but 
Sir W. Lawson and the United Kingdom All 
ance are only desirous of a power of direct 
veto, by which the electors o any lace might 
veto, if so Pieeeee the issue ofall licences for 
the sale of hquor, and thus stop among them- 
selves the sale of strong drink with its attendant 
evils. The phrase “ Local Option ’ 1s borrowed 
from a letter by Mr. Gladstone in 1868, when, 
writing on the subject of the Permissive Bill, 
he said that he was disposed to “let in the 
principle of local option wherever it 1s found 
satisfactory.” The difficulty which has hitherto 
stood in the way of Local Option in the liquor 
trade has been that of deciding what considera- 
tions should determine a ‘‘locality,” who should 
be the constituents, and what should be the 
majority necessary to vote the abolition of the 
trade. A further question is that of compensa- 
tion to those who have invested in the trade in 
a locality where a subsequent vote excludes 1t. 


Local Taxation and Valuation. The 
sg report of the Local Government Board 
or 
local taxation returns for '6s-6. From these it 
appears that there are 88,601 local authorities in 
Engen and Wales, whose agaregace reeelpts 
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Pubhe rates. .  . » 26,142,891 


Trea subventionsand payments 3,773,610 
Tolis, dues, and duties . . . 3,853,201 
Revenue from real and funded pro- 
perty . . « «6 « « %52%48,627 
Sales of property a ee a 484, 369 
Fines, penalties, fees, and licences 1,064,173 
Waterworks 2,106, 
Gasworks . a ae ; » 3,298,874 
Other undertakings producing re- 
venue . , . ' : 696,492 
Repayments in respect of private 
improvement works ; ; 756,799 
Receipts from other sources . + 15305, 847 
Total , £44,331,540 
The 


oapean of the authorities during the 
year, so far as 1t was not defrayed out of loans, 
amounted to 444,518,206 The following are 
some of the principal purposes in respect of 
which it had been incurred :— 


Relief of the poor » 46,579,664 


Pauper lunatics and lunaticasylums 1,471,477 
Police ‘ ; . . « 3,500,277 
Education ., ; ‘ ‘ »  3)470,6a9 
Highways, street improvements, 

and turnpike roads. : © 5 556,95 
Gasworks ... 2 8 ee yh 497 
Public hghting . a 880,317 
Wate! works ; ’ ‘ 816,233 
Sewerage and scwage disposal. 848,166 
Harbours, docks, and picis_ ww Ss¥436,796 
Other public works and purposes 41579)516 
Private implrovement works 484,927 
Principal and interest on loans 91972,120 
>alaries and 1emunetation ofofficers 1,445,569 
Cstablishment charges 429,450 


The receipts from loans during the year amounted 
to £11,623,295, and the expenditure out of Joans 
to £9,446,666 The following are some of the 
principal purposes for which the loans were 
raised, and the amounts raiscd for each pur- 


pose — 
Highways and street improvements {2,694,502 


Waterworks : . : 19741, 396 
Schools , ; A ‘ 1,563,055 
pewerage and sewage disposal 1,307)854 
Gasworks ‘ a ‘ ‘ ‘ 1556 
Poor law purposes... * 607,963 
Harbours, docks, and piers’. . 576,692 
County purposes ‘ . ‘ 204,968 
Markets ‘ ‘ ‘ : ‘ 161,388 
Artisans and labourers’ dwellings 
Improvement schemes ° ‘ 161,305 
Bridgesandferries . . . .« 157,689 
Tramways . : ; ' . 151,954 


The outstanding loans of the local authorities 
at the end of the year amounted to £181, 488,720. 
The following statement shows, so far a3it 
has been found practical to apportion them, the 
amounts outstanding in respect of the principal 
purposes for which these loans had been 


raised — 
Waterworks . . . « #£« 433,870,895 
Harbours, docks, and piers... 29,119,872 
Highways, street improvements, 
and turnpike roads . . . 28,642,t70 
Sewerage and sewage disposal. . 17,799,980 
Schools. .,. + . 8 16, 06h ax6 
i e e e ° td e "Robe ons 
corlaw purposes .  . 5 tL 
Markets a a r) e ° e peers 1 
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Public buildings, offices, ete (not 


included under other headings 3,702,530 
Artisans and labourers dwellings 
improvement schemes 3,642,304 
Lunatic asylums 3,408,7 
Brrdges and ferries 3 139,959 
Parks, pleasure grounds, commons 
and open spaces 2,584 363 
Cemetettes and burtal grounds 2 389,865 
Land drainage, embwkment, and 
river comscivancy 2 151,344 
Tramways 1,312,176 
Private improvement works 902,623 
Police stations and gaols 85) 594 
Baths and washhouscs 610 211 
Hospitals 431 O17 
Libi aries and muscums 37y 515 
hire brigade 329 136 
Cattle Diseases Prevention Act, 66 129 668 
Slaughter he uses 71 3C4 
Public hghting 30 751 
Loans charged ¢n Church ratcs 15513 
Other purposes 5 $37 99 
£181 488 720 


Lockwood Frank QC,MP, was b 1846 
Educated at Cambiidge Called ‘to the bar at 
Lincolns Inn 72, 82, Bencher 86 
Appointed one of the Commissioners to inquire 
into corrupt practices at Chestcr 80 Reoorder 
of effield 394 Elected Liberil membe: for 
York 85, which he still iepresents Mr L 1s 
possesscd of a humorous faculty, and 1s an 
accomplished caricaturist In October 88 he 
appeared, in company with other emuincnt 
counsel, on bchalf of the lish Party at the 
Parnell Commission (97 v ) 

Lockyer Joseph Norman FRS, b at 
Rugby 1836 Appointed to the War Office (57), 
and editor of Army Regulations (65) He was 
subsequently transteired to the Science tind 
Art Department Elected fF RS (69) He 
was chief of the English Government oe 
Expedition to Sicily (70) and to India (71) t 
has published several works on astronomy, 
and has done much to advince the interests of 
that science 


Porr deck Goods Protection Act, "71 Sce 
€ 


Loeb Respirator This new apparatus is de 
signed as a mcans of protection from the effects 
of noxious vapours, smoke, or fumes It can be 
used in chemical works, sewers and mines 
and in the dense smokc caused by fires The 
whole apparatus weighs only fiftcen ounces, 
and brietly described consists of a metal respi 
rator, with two cylinders containing a hitering 
medium, and a set of valves for respirator 
purposes The eyes are covered wi 
epee and the nose has a clip to protect 

e nostrils Some interesting expeiiments 
with smoke and sulphur were carried out last 
summer to demonstrate the value of the 
system 

Logographic Printing A system invented 
by a com pestor; Henry Johnson, about 178s, 
whereby the types were common whole words 
and syllables instead of single letters See 
ed ‘88 


London Central paluay Ballwe: . Notice 
was given in November’86 thata on would 
be to Parliament for leave to bring in a 
bill for the construction of subway railways from 
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8t James Btreet, , to Holborn Circus 
The railway 18 to be in three sections, of the 
standard gauge 4ft 8}1n, and be worked by 
electricity 

London Chamber of Commerce, The 
Incorporated under the Limited Liability Act, 
Oct 8: First Piesident, Mr Chas Magniac 
MP The L C C takes cognisance of all 
questions vficcting the good of the community 
at large and which have from time to time 
occupied the attention of the mercantile world 
g mene tacks topics may be mentioned the 
Anglo French Treaty Negot ations, the Bul mah 
Monopolies the Russo Chinese Treaty of 
Kuldji. and Ielegraph Rites in Russia, in 8a 
Coftce Adulterition the B ll for. Amending the 
I aws relating to Customs ind Inland Revenue, 
Listein Bills cf Lading C ttle Plazue Regula 
tons Consulu Reports, Bankruptcy Retorm, 
Irhimes Communications diflercnt matters 
rctering to the Suez Can tl ( ) Puccls Post, 
the Spanish Treity Corl in f Wine Dues (qv) 
Fi neared Pclegrams Colon al and Imperial 
Peder ition (gz) Merchu t Shipping Bill, Rail- 
wiy Rates and Fares Postil Retorm, Arbitra 
tion, Staite Guarantee of Wai Risks Technical 
Kducition 1] migration Commercid Treaties 
with Morocco Mexico Spain, and various 
foreign counties, Anncexition of Burmah 
(approved of) Commerciil Museums, Decimal 
Coinage the Silver: Question Merchandise 
Maitks Act 87 Development of Burmah A 
number of subjects sim lir to these are con 
sidered yearly by the mectings, and whatever 
steps after due delibe: ition are considered 
advisable to be taken upon them, by way ot 
poenne Pathament or otherwise, are 
adopted he Chamber tco has_ficquently 
becn consultcd confidentially by Government 
concerning bills affecting trade The iftairs of 
the Chamber ire governed by 1Council From 
1ts first formation the Chimber has adopted the 
principle of dividing itself into sections, each 
dealing with some particulu subject Socom 
pletcly has this idea been carried out that 
a thorough sectional subdivision ais been 
effected Ihe Chimber has on its premises 
the nucleus of 1 valuable commercial hbrary, to 
which presentations hive been made by the 
late Mr Samuc! Morley Sir Juhn Lubbock MP, 
andoh rs Anew fetture was commenced in 

—viz aseiies of monthly commeroial dinners, 
as a means of biinging the members together 
to talk informally over commercial matters 
President S31 John Lubbock MP _ Organ, 
Chamlcr of Commerce Journal (monthly) 
Office Botolph Lane, F Sec and Editor, 
Mt H B Muriay 

London Congregational Union This, the 
only society repiesenting the interests of Lon- 
don Congregationalists, was formed in March 
1873, ‘Lhe limits of 1ts operations aie comprised 
within the area known as Greater London, 
including the whole of Middijescx, and such 
portions of Surrey, Kent, Essex, and Herts as 
are within twelve mules of Charing Cross, 
these being divided into ten districts The 
objects of the Union are to promote spiritual 
intercommunion bctween the Congregational 
Churches of the Metropolis to aid such of them 
as are weak, and to promote church extension 
and secure their common, religious, and soci 
interests An annual average of about £3,500 
18 expended in aiding churches to support 
their mimsters and in eg and con- 
solidating mission work. In addition, grants 
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are made in aid of Chapel Building, and Free 
Loans are granted foraterm of years froma 
fund amounting to £11,030 About £15,000 has 
been raised during the last five years for 
children’s asts, and otber thropic 
work The membership of the Union consists 
of the representatives of affihated churches and 
of ministerial, personal, and honorary members 
The Council consists of sixty members, thirty 
ministerial and thirty non ministerial together 
with the Chairman, ex Chairman, Chairman 
elect, Treasurers, and Secietary Lach District 
Committee 18 entitled to nominate for the 
Council in the proportion of one member for 
every seven affiliated chuiches in the district 
Fourteen members retne annually, and these 
are not eligible for reappointment before the 
following annual election Offices, Memorial 
Hall, FarringdonSt,D0C Sec,Rev A Merirns 
London Corporation (Charges of Malver 
sation) Forconcisc rcpoit of the Committee 
of the House of Gommons appointed to consider 
certain charges prcfeired in the House against 
the Corporation sec ed 88, and Session 88, 
Bec 
London, Corporation of the City of, con 
sists of the whole body of the citizens or 
freemen, unde: the style of ‘‘the Mayor, Com 
monalty, and Citizens The small portion of 
this greit Metropolis which 1s comprised 
within the Oity and its liberties 1s divided into 
97 wards, including Bridge Without Thee 
1s an alderman for this ward, but no free 
men and no common councillors kach of 
the other wards, with the exception of the 
two Cripplcgate wards (which return an 
alderman jointly), elects one alderman and a 
number of common councillors varying fiom 4 
to 16, but amounting 1n all to a total of 232 
An alderman is elected when a vacancy occuls, 
and holds office for hfe, the councilmen are 
elected on St Thomass Day, and hold office 
for one year, but are of course clipible for 
re-election hc electors are in exch case free 
men, who may have obtiuincd then fiecdom by 
birth, spprenne uD purchasc, or gift, but 
who must be rated houscholders before they 
can vote at a waid mote, as a meeting of the 
wardistermed Alv 15 a freeman who, 
by payment of a fec, has entered the livery of 
one or other of the City companics o1 guilds, 
and was first so called because he was entitlcd 
to wear the livery of his company He has 
the right to vote at the elections of Lord 
Mayor, sheriffs, chamberlain, and other Cor 
poration officers, and also for M P s forthe City 
e Lord Mayor 1s elected on Sept 29th by the 
h en of the several companies assembled 
together at the Guildhal], and as it 1s termed in 
Common Hall, and to be eligible he must have 
served as shenff q v)ofLondon Ihe Livery 
may select any alderman thus qualified, but 
they almost invariably accept the names of the 
two senior aldermen who have not passed the 
civic char These two names are submitted 
to the general body of the aldermen, who 
choose usually the first, but sometimes, for a 
special reason, prefer the second [he Lord 
yor elect 1s ted to the Lord Chancellor 
to receive the assent of the Crown to the 
election , he 1s sworn before the retiring Lord 
Mayor and aldermen on Nov 8th, and on Nov 
gth he goes 1n procession to the Royal Courts 
of Justice to be presented to the Lord Ohief 
Justios and again sworn. The mayoralty thus 
eommenced lasts a year, but the same alderman 
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has in some instances been re-elected for a 
second, and 1n ancient times for even a third 
period of service His public duties absorb 
every moment of the Lord Mayors time, and 
the £10,000 annually voted by the Corporation 
does not anything like cover his expenses 
while 1n_ office e 18 expected to preside 
during the day over mecha for public or 
benevolent objects, and to take part in many 
important ceremonies to open schools, dis 
tribute piizes, initiate subscriptions for relief 
ot distress, and by night to entertain eminent 
and distinguished personages at his official 
residence As head of the Corporation he 
presidcs at Common Hall, the Court of Alder- 
men, and the Court of Common Council, and 
may have to attend committees, and the 
Commussioneis of Sewers, he presides at the 
justice room of the Mansion House, and 13s first 
commissioner of the Central Criminal Court, 
he is a tiustec of St Piuls anda governor of 
several charities He is head of the Thames 
Conservancy Board He 1 styled ‘‘nght 
honourable, ind, although not of the Privy 
Council, he attends when, on the demise of the 
Crown, the new sovereign is proclaimed, and 
at the coronation he 1s present as chief butler, 
receiving therefor a golden cup and cover 
Se Lord Mayo: s piivate secretary 1s Mr W 
Soulsby, Mansion House ] The alderman of 
the wird presides over the ward-mote for the 
election of common councilmen’ Each alder- 
man 1s a Justice of the peace, and may preside 
at the Guildhall or Mansion House justice 
1ooms The aldermen are the bench of magis 
trates for the City, the visiting justices to the 
plisons, they admit and swear brokers, and 
decide disputes at ward elections Whena 
vacancy 1n the aldei manic representation of the 
ward of Biidge Without occurs, they choose 
one of their number, usually the senior alder- 
man, to fill 1t, whose successor in the ward he 
retires from 1s electcd in the usual manner 
They sit in the Court of Common Council, the 
full title of which 1s “JT ord Mayor, Alderman, 
and Commons of the City of London in common 
council assembled, and no business can be 
done unless some of each body be present 
lhe Oommon Council manages the finanoial and 
general affairs of the Corporation, has charge of 
its own police (sec METROPOLITAN AND CITY 
POLICE), lets its lands, has full power over its 
funds, and has charge of certain of the Thames 
bridges The Recorder (Sir T Chambers,QC, 
salary £3,500, and 457 as steward ot Southwark) 
resents the Lord Mayor elect to the Lord 
hancellor and to the Lord Chief Justice, 19 
prinuipal adviser of the Iord Mayor, and 
attends him on all occasions of State ceremony 
He tries cases in the Mayors Court, 1s one 
of the judges in the Central Criminal Court, 
and 1s chairman of quarter sessions for the 
City He 1s appointed for hfe by the Court 
ot Aldermen he Ohamberlain (Mr Benjamin 
Scott, FRAS, salary £2,500, who has held 
this office since 1858) 1s elected by the Livery 
on Midsummer Day, and comes up annually 
for re election e receives the revenues 
of the Corporation or City cash, pays all 
salaries, charges, and outgoings, and has the 
custody of accounts, admits all duly quali- 
fied persons to the freedom, and 1s custodian 
of the recoids dae | to freemen The Com- 
Charley, 


mon eant (Sir W. C,DCL 
salary £2,000) attends the Lord Mayor on all 
publie oscnstons, and is present at meetings of 
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the Court of Aldermen or Common Council, he 
18 a legal adviser of the Corporation, one of the 
judges at the Central Criminal Court, a judge 
of the Mayor s Court, and acts on occasions as 
Deputy Recorder The Town Olerk or Common 
Clerk Shale Monckton, FSA, raed £3,000) 
keeps the charters and records of the City, and 
attends all courts held before the Lord Mayor 
and aldermen MHe signs documents with his 
surname only The embrancer (Mr G P 
Goldney, salary £2,000) attends the Lord Mayor 
on certain days, puts the Corporation 1n mind of 
the business to bc transacted, attends the Par 
lament House during session, and watches the 
interests of the Corporation in all legislative 
matters ‘Lhe Sword Bearer carries the sword 
being the emblem of justice, before the Lord 
Mayor The last four ate appointed by the 
Common Council 

London County Council See Srssion, 
sec 

‘London Gazette, The Onigimilly a two 
paged fortnightly journal—foundcd in 1642, and 
removed in 1665 to Oxford, whither the court 
had retired to escape from the contagion of the 
plague, and whence the first extant series was 
Issued—it 1s the official organ for all public an 
nounocements, and 15 now published bi weekly 
Itis Government property,and all bankruptcies, 
dissolution of partnerships, etc , are advertised 
init Office, Piinces Strect, Westminster, S W 

London Government Bill, ’84 ‘Sceed 86 

London Missionary Society See Mission 
ARY SOCIETIES 

Penden Parks and Works Act, 87 See 


e 
London, Rt Hon and Rt Rev Frederick 
Temple, PC » Lord Bishop of ILhis see was 
founded at a very eaily date, the bishops for 
merly possessing archiepiscopal powers Lhe 
income of the see 1s £10,000, and in precedence 
it ranks after Canterbuly and York His lord 
ship is the son of the late Lieut Governor 
of Sierra Leone, and was educated at Iiverton 
Grammar School and Balliol College, Oxford 
raduating BA (double first, 42), BD and 
D (58) Formerly his lordship was | ellow 
and Mathematical lutor of his College, and 
was appointed Principal of the [raining College 
at Kneller Hall, Jwickenham (48), 1esignin 
this appointment 55 Perot (58) He 
Master of Rugby School and Chaplain in ordinary 
to Her Majesty, Bishop of Lxete: ( 69), translated 
to London (85) His lordship is the author of 
the opening essay, ‘‘ Education of the World 
in the ‘ ys and Reviews This articl 


Le ee 2 ae F 
ce leader of the Temperance movement He 
preached a sermon on the occasion of the visit 
of the delegates to the Pan Anglican Synod to 
St Pauls Cathedral] in August last 
London Salvage Corps Wav established in 
1866, when the London ture Engine Lstablish 
ment was tiansfcrred to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works by the Fire Insurance Com 
ies, and re formed as the Mctropolitan Fire 
rigade The S C was established by and 
has since been maintained at the cxpcnse of the 
oe aa arr a ae see Mage oe 
It 1s managed by a Commi of the 
officials of th 
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of each of which 1s a member Mr E Brace 
Hall 18 the Ohief Offoer of the Corps. The 
remainder of the Oorps consists of 5 superin- 
tendents, 8 foremen, 18 first, 20 second, and 
4othird class men A good system of pension- 
ing and the lives of the members 
exists, somewhat similar to that of the Metro- 
pohtan kuc Biigade (gv) The number of 
s attended in 87 (latest icturn) by the 
S C was 2,170, at which 579 salvage services 
were icndeied by the Corps The number 
of watching duties performed was 23,390, 
which has caused the employment of tem- 
lary assistance The receipts of the corps 
or 87 amount to £26,048 2s rod, made up as 
follows viz, 44 341 for rate in aid from the 
Fire Insurance Companies, 40,367 18s ad for 
services and turn outs, £525 fiom the ‘Wharf 
and Warchouse Committee, £1,390 os 3a 
from icnts, £58 2s 6a from interests, and 
$8,302 128 8a from watching The 
diture was £26048 25 10¢@, which, among 
numerous items, meludes £12,474 198 for 
salaries, £5769 7s 5@ for rents and taxes, and 
41,444 105 tod for coach and horse hire The 
Corps has five stations, and owns a grcat num- 
ber of salvage vans All the stations are in 
communication by telegraph or eSlephions, and 
with the Chief Office and superior Stations of 
each District of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade 
Headquarters of the 8 O , Watling Street, E C 
London School Board. See ScHOooL Boarp 


FOR LONDON 

London Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children hus tor its object the 
picvention of the crucl treatment, wrongful 
neglect, or improper employment of children, 
also all conduct by which hfe or hmb or health 
is wrongfully endangered or saciificed, or b 
which morals ae imperiled or deprave 
These objects are sought to be secured by 
(1) remonstrance and moral suasion, (&) en- 
forcement of existing laws, (8) promotion of 
any amendment of the law that may be neces- 
sary or desirable The Rt Hon the Lord 
Mayor 1s Patron, the Duke of Abercoin 1s 
President, and among its Vice Presidents are 
Cardinal Manning (whose paper, ‘‘The Child 
of the English Savage, in the Contemporary 
Review, excited much attention), the Bis oP of 
London, and Archdeacon Farrar Hon Sec, 
Rev B Waugh, Seo Durector 
Organ, Zhe Child s Guardian, } 
Waugh Office (Whcre a shelter for children is 
provided), 7, Harpur St, Bloomsbury, W 

London University 18 an examining bod 
with the power of conf degrees, which it 
does under a royal charter granted 1n’63 In 
78 1t received an additional charter admitting 
women to all degrees without exception Be- 
sidcs holding examinations in London, the 
University cxtends them when required to the 
provinces and the colonies From its founda- 
tion, in 38, to 87, it had examincd 62,059 candi- 
dates Lord Grinvuillc 16 the Chancellor, and 
Sir James Paget the Vice Chincellor Par- 
liimentary representative Sir John Lubbock, 
Bait The DEGREES with their distinguishing 
hoods aie —DD (Ac od sculct cloth, with a 
lining of blue sitk), B (# black silk, withan 
edging of blue silk , 1f a member of Convocation, 
black silk, lined with white silk, with an edging 
ot blue stk) » MD (& scarlet cloth, witha linng 
of violet silk), MS (4 black sik, with a lining 


i Anderson 
itor ’ 


of violet silk), MB and BB. (4 black silk 
with an edging of violet silk; sf a member of 
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Convocation, black silk or stuff, with a lining of 
white silk, edged with violet silk), D,60, (4. 
scarlet cloth, lined with gold coloured silk), 
B Bo (A black silk or stuff, edged on the inside 
with gold coloured silk, or, 1f a member of Con 
vocation, lined with white silk edged with 
old coloured silk), D Lit (A scarlet clot, 
ined with russet brown silk), MA (black sil«, 
lined with russet brown silk), BA (4 blak 
or stuff, edged on the :nsidc with russet brown 
silk, 01, 1f a member of Convocation, with a 
lining of white sulk, edged with russet biown 
silk), D Mus (A bluc silk, with a lining of 
white watered silk, or, if a member of Convo 
cation, scarlet cloth, with a ag of white 
watered silk), B Mus (/; blue silk, with a 
hining of white watered silk 
London University College, founded 1826, 
was opened in 28 as the University of London 
Kings College, opened in 3: was a branch 
from this College In 3¢ 1t was thought desir 
able to scpaiate the College from the Unive: 
sity, and the forme: was incorporated in that 
yearas “ University € ole , London, by royal 
charter, which was annulled in 6g, and the 
College 1e incorporated with additional powers 
Ihere ait, therefore, two distinct institutions 
—the one a teaching body and the other an 
g body he curriculum includes 
courses in arts, law, sciencc, theoreti al and 
applied medicine ind the fine arts) = Lhere 1s 
also University College re ee with upwads 
of 200 beds Lord Kimberley 1s the president, 
and Lord Justice Fry the vice president of the 
College The students numbc: 1n all about 


2,000 

London Wesleyan Mission, The lus 
movement was the outcome of the intciest 
aroused by the ‘ Bitter Cry” issued in 85 by 
the Congregational Union On March soth, 65, 
H gleat mccting was held in the City Road 
Wesleyan Chapel to initiite a work amongst 
the outcast classes of London A Jarge sum of 
money was specdily raiscd, and the work was 
staited (1) In the East End by the Rev Peter 
Thompson, at St Georges in thc Fast, who, 
agsisted by several ly agents, has since ex 
tended his work to ‘ Paddys Goosc (a noto 
rious old public house in Ratcliff Highway 
now used asa mission hall), Wellclose Square 
and Spitalhelds (2) 8t John’s Square, Olerken 
well, bythe Rev E Smth(qgv) Jhis branch 
18 intended as an effort amongst the working 
rather than the outcast classes, thou,h both 
are aimed at The chapel at St Johns Square 
was an old one, worked under the ordinary 
pcueyen rules, with a very small congrega 
tion In two years the congreg ition has been 
incieased f10m about 100 to 800, and 18 extend 
ing on all sides, and a working men s club and 
girls parlour have now been addcd (8) Whats 

nown as the West End Mission, at St Jamess 
Hall, Prnce’s Hall, Wardour Hall, Lincoln 
House, Katherine Housc, and Wilif House, 
with the Rev Hugh Price Hughes (¢ v ) at the 
head, assisted by the Rev Maik Guy Pearse 
and a powerful staff of lay agents Thisbranch 
of the mission illustrates what 1s known as the 
forward movement of Wesleyan Methodism, and 
orchestral and military bands are used for the 
musical part of the serviies at St James s Hall, 
social and high-class entertainments at War 
dour Hall, a house for the lady workers of the 
mission to reside in—these ladies wearing a 
wniform and being called ‘Sisters of the 
People"—all undicate the broad views held by 
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the superintendent, Mr Hughes. Gee., Rev. 
| Ernest Clapham, Treas , KR. W Perks, Esq. 
Wesleyan Mission House, Bishopsgate 

Street, EC 

Longitude Paris—Greenwich On the Con- 
tinent for some years Geodetic have 
been prosecuted with much zeal, and the sur- 
face of Curope charted with great exactitude. 
To connect this work with the British Tnangu- 
lation, 1t 18 requisite to know very precisel 
the difference of longitude between Gireenwic 
and some principal geodetic station on the Con- 
tinent, such as Pans The longitude Gieen- 
with—Paris has been open to doubt The 
determination made in 1854 under the direc- 
tion of Sir G Airy and M_ Leverrier gave 
g 2064 a t1esult implying a correction of a 
whole sccond to the then accepted value In 
cidentally 1n 72 the Americans found 9 a1 06' 
which agiecs with neither <A re-determination 
by modern methods was inevitable, and the 
autumn of 88 was chosen as the time Four 
obscivers were selected—Col Bassot and 
Majo: Dc ffoiges of the Fiench Survey, and 
Messrs lurne: and Lewis of the Observatory 
The plan was to secure four sets of observations 
and signals, each set to consist of three good 
nights By interchanging observers between 
the scts, 1t was thought to eliminate personal 
cliors and secure eight separate determinations 
by cach observer The work wascommenced at 
the end of Scptembe1, and three sets completed 
by Oct arst Lhe :emaining set, owing to the 
bad weather here and at Montsouris (the Gco- 
dctic station at Puris), was not effected till Nov 
13th) =As there 18 necessarily a large amount 
of computing to be done, the 1esult cannot now 
be known betore 89 


“Lo ans Magazine” (monthly, 6¢@), 
founded November 1882, contains serial stories 
essays, elementary science, and occasiona 


poetry ditor 0 Longman Offices, 
39, Paternostcr Row, LC 

Lopes, The Rt. Hon Sir Henry Charlies, 
a son of the late Si1 Ralph Lopes, 2nd Bart , 

1828 Called to the bar at the Inner Temple 
(1852) Joining the Western Circuit, he soon 
became a leading junior Elected to Parliament 
in the Conservative interest as member for 
Taunton ( 68 74) C (69) MP for Frome 
(7476) Appointed to a judgeship in the Court 
of Common Pleas (76), and a Lord Justice of 
Appeal ( 85) 

Lord Cairns’ Act, ’82 See Lanp QUESTION, 
ed 88 

Lord Campbell’s Act By this Act, saed 
in 1846, and more precisely entitled ‘ Act 
for Compensating the Families of Persons 
Killed by Accidents, it 18 provided that when 
the death of any pei son 1s occasioned by such a 
wrongful act or default as would (if death had 
not ensued) have entitled the party injured to 
recover damages in respect thereof, then the 
person who would in that case have been hable 
shall still be lable to an action for damages, 
notwithstanding the death of the injured party. 
Every such action must be for the benefit of 
the wife, husband, parent, and child of the de- 
ceased, and must be brought by or in the name 
of his executor or administrator The jury 
may give such damages as they think propor- 
tioned to the injury resulting from the death to 
the parties res vely for whose benefit the 
action 1s brought; and the amount sorecovered, 
atter deducting costs not recovered from the 
defendant, 1s to be divided among the parties 
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in such shares as the verdict shall direct. No 
more than one action hes in respect of the same 
subject-matter , and every action must be com 
menced within twelve calendar months after 
the death ofthe injured person The plaintiff 
must deliver to the defendant a full particular 
of the person or persons on whose behalf the 
action 13 brought, and of the nature of the 
claim in respect of which he seeks to recover 
damages mages under this Act can be re 
covered only where pecuniary advantage or 
the reasonable expectation of such advantage 
has been lost 1n consequence of the injured 

rsons death No damage can be given for 
uneral expenses or the cost of mourning On 
the other d, the receipt of insurance money 
cannot be taken into account in reduct on of 
damages The Act 1s chiefly important in its 
bearing on railway accidents 

Lord Chamberlain See Ci!AMBERIAIN, 

RD. 

Lord Privy Seal, The, was so denommatcd 
from his having the custody of the privy seal, 
which was used to all charters, giants, and 
pardons signed by thc hing before they came to 
the great scal Modcin legislation has deprived 
the office of all but the most nominal duties 
but the holderis fifth picat officer of State and 
as such takes precedence next after the Lord 
President of the Council 

Lord Mayor’s Court An action will lie in 
the Lord Mayors Court when a debtor ‘shall 
dwell or carry on business within the City of 
London, or 1f the cause of action amses in 
the City A question was raised (Api! ’88) 
whether a solicitor: s clerk engaged in the City, 
but living 1n Canonbury, * car:ied on business 
inthe City in such a way as to entitle him to 
bring an action in the Court A Divisionil 
Court of the Queens Bench Division held that 
such a person did not carry on business in the 
City, and granted a piohibition to 1estiain the 
action he had commenced 

Lords, House of, Alphabetical List of Sce 
PEFRAGE and ENGLISH POLITICAL PARTIFS 

Lords Justices were appointed by William 
III to en England during his absence 1n 
1604 wo Lords Justices, assigned to the 
Court of Appeal in Chancery, were selected 
Oct 1st, 1851, and the raat was fixed at 
£6,000 There are now five Lords Justices— 
Sir H Cotton, Sir N Lindley, SirC S C 
Bowen, Sir E Fry, and Sir H C Lopes, each 
of whom receive a salary of £5,000 

Lords of Ap See PEERAGE 

Lords, Privileges of. See PRIVILEGES OF 
PFERS 

Lords Spiritualand Temporal. See PEErs 

Los Hermanos. West Indian islands on the 
Venezuelan coast, pesoneng to that State 

of Life at Bea See ed '88 

I of Portugal, b 1838 He 
ascended the throne in_ succession to his 
brother, Pedro V (1861) He had attained the 
rank of captain in the Portuguese navy, in 
which he had served in his youth as Duke of 
Oporto King Louis 1s a writer of no mean 


—— pore eevee 


He married, in 1862, the youngest daughter of 
the late Victor Emmanuel, King of Italy, the 
Pyinoess Pia, by whom he has two sons, Prince 
Carlos and Prince Alfonso, In °88 His Majest 

paid a visit to the Queen Regent of Spain at - 
md, and also to the principal capitals of Europe. 
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Lourenzo Marquez. The port and settle- 
ment in ar, 99 Bay(¢v) Nowa rising town. 
Belongs to Portugal, which has a garmson 
there Is the starting point of railway to 
Transvaal gold fields, and hence hkely to 
become a place of consequence 

Low Church See Cuurcn or FNGLanNp. 

Lowell, James Russell, D CL,LLD, son 
of Rev Charles Lowell, DD,was b at Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, US A,18r9  Giaduated 
at Harvaid College (1838), and at Harvard Law 
School (1840) ubhshed some poems (1841) 
entitled “A Years Lite, another volume of 
poems (1844), some directed against slavery 
(1848), followed by the ‘‘Biglow Papers,” a 
satilical essay against slavery and the Mexican 
war Travelled in Furope aie 52), delivered 
a course of lectures before owell institute, 
Boston, on ™ British Poets (1854 55), ap- 

ointed Professor of Modern Languages an 
Literate at Harvard College (1855) » Spent a 
year at Dresden, was editor of the Atlantic 


who fell in the Civil War, and afterwards 
six other works, travelled again in Europe 
(1872 74) and received the above degrees from 
Oxford and Cambiidge respectively His 
wife, Mana W Lowell, was a poet of consider- 
able merit and a mitive of the sime State In 
1880 he was appointed Manister of the United 
States, America, to Great Britain, from which 
he was recalled (1885) Undc the title of 
Rsmiocrety and other Addresses’ M: L in 
1887 republished the speeches which he de 
livc1ed on important occasions during his resi- 
demc in this country Mr L_ again visited 
I ngland 1n ’88, and on Icaving Live rpool made 
the relations existing between England and 
Ameria the subject of a spcech conceived in 
his happiest vein Another volume of poetry, 
entitled ‘‘ Heartsease and Rue,’ was issued by 
Mr L 1n 88 
Lower Canada 
Ooyal ry land A d d f th 
0 8 8 ependency o e 
French welony of New Caledonia (q v ) 
Lubbock, Sir John, Bart, MP, FRS,b 
in London, 1834 Educated at Eton Entered 
(48) his fathe: s bank 1n Lombard Street, be- 
coming a partner in 56 Sir J L has beena 
member of many Commissions, including the 
Public School Commission the International 
Coinage Commission, and the Advancement of 
Science Commission In 7ohe entered Parlia- 
ment as member for Maidstone, and continued 
to represent that constituency until 80, when 
he was elected by the Umv of London, which 
seat he still holds During his parhamentary 
carecr Sir John has taken an active interest in 
educational and financial questions and several 
pope measures of importance (the principal 
eing the Bank Holidays Act and the Bankers’ 
Books Evidence Bill) owe their existence mainly 
to his influence and exertions He has re- 


The former name of 


cently devoted himself to the promotion of 
the Shop Hours Bull oy L 15 also distin- 
guishe as a scientist n ‘65 he published 


Pre-historio Times,"’ and 1n °’70 the ‘ 
of Civilisation and the Primitive Condition of 
Man” Hes also the author of various works 
on Ants, Bees, and Wasps, besides many 
other valuable scientific works. He was 
elected first President of the ankera, 
and in 8: President of the Britsh Assocation, 
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He has also been Vice-President of the Royal 
He has received the hon degrees of 
DCL from Oxford and LLD from Dublin, 
and held the office of Vice Chancellor of the 
Univ, of London, which he resigned in ’80, on 
becoming the parliamentary representative of 
the University Sir John 1s a Liberal Umionist 
His latest work, ‘‘The Senses, Instincts, and 
Intelligence of Animals, with special reference 
to Insects,” was published in the autumn of '88 
In November he was entertained at a banquet 
in honour of his labours 1n connection with the 
Early Closing movement 
Lucerne (Burgenstock) Electric Mountain 
Railway The opening of this line the first 
of 1ts kind, was announced towards the end of 
the summer of 88 It was built under the 
superintendence of M Abt and the rails form 
one curve on an argle of 112 degrees, the 
pupeusicch being nearly perpendicular, 1t 
would have been impossible to make a railwiy 
onthe old plan The total length of the line 1s 
938 métres Jt begins with 1 gradient of 32 per 
cent , which 15 increased to 58 per cent after the 
first 400 metres A single set of rails 18 used, 
except a few yards of pissing line at half 
distance, and here the Swiss Government 
insist on passengers changing—‘‘to avoid 
accident ” e€ motive powcr 18 gencrated by 
two dynamos each of 25 horse power, worked 
by a water wheel of 125 horse, placed on the 
Yes og three mules off é 
f Lucy, He » b at Crosby, near Liver- 
pool, Dec "th, 1845 Entering the journal 
stic profession, he was successively on the 
staffs of the Shrewsbury Chronule (64) and 
Pail Mall Gazette (70) Joined the Daily 
News as ep correspondent, chief of the 
gallery staff, and writer of the parliamentary 
summary (73) He was appomted editor 
(86), but in 87 resigned the editorship, 
and returned to his old post in the gallery 
Mr Lucy 1s the author of a ‘‘ Handbook of Par 
lamentary Procedure, and “Men and Manners 
in Parliament,” ‘‘D of Two Parliaments” 
Vol I, published 85, deals with the Disraeli 
arhament, Vol II, published Feb 86 treats 
of the Gladstone Pailiament) Published ( 82) 
his first novel‘ Gideon Fleyce’ On the death 


to continue the work ‘This he did ina new 
style, now familiar as ‘‘ The Diary of Toby M 
Luderitgland and Angra Pequeha A 
German colony on the west coast of Africa 
Administered by the German West African 
Society Area under 100,000 sq _m , ro 
bably 100,000 Coast extends from Walfiech 
Bay to the Orange nver Inland itis bounded 
by the 2oth meridian F long , including Great 
ualand equena, now called 
Luderitz Bight, 1s the port and nucleus of 
settlement, with Moravian missionary village 
of Bethany further inland Regular sea com 
munication with the Cape has been established 
Climate favourable, but soil sterile and sandy 
Water at present has to be brought from Cape 
Town. Natives are docile, of the Namaqua 
Hattentot tmbes There are copper mines 
Herr Luderitz, who 1s supposed to be dead, 
effected purchase of land from Namaquas and 
settled here The German Government annexed 
the territory in 84-5. See DAMARALAND, 
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L peeoruing to the latest returns 
made to H M_ Commissioners in Lunacy for 
England and Wales, the number of persons 
registered as lunatics, idiots, or persons of 
unsound mind, was 82,643 On January rst, 
88, the total was made up as follows —7,705 
(3,974 male and 3,821 female) private patients 
(excluding criminals), 74,171 (33,171 male and 
41,054 female) pauper patients, and 677 (sro male 
and 167 female) criminal patients These 
figures show an increase on the record of rst 
Jan , 87, of : male, and a decrease of 13 female 
private patients, an inorease of 962 male, and 
766 female pauper patients, and an inorease of 
29 male and 7 female criminal patients The 
aggregate merease for the year was 1,752 (992 
males and 760 females) This considerably ex- 
cecds the average annual increase of the pre- 
vious ten years (1,425), and justifies the doubt 
as to the permanence of the decline 1n the rate 
of increase shown by the figures of rst Jan , 86 
and 87 A remarkable fact in connection with 
the statistics of lunacy, 1s that for the four 
years, 85 to 88, the annual imorease of males 
was considerably greate: thanthat of thefemales 
while in the petiod (59 84), the proportion was 
almost always largely the other way 


Luxemburg The King of the Netherlands 
1s Grand Duke of Luxemburg, and nominates 
the Government, but by the Treaty of London, 
1867, Luxemburg 1s declared neutral territory 


ee ween hen 


piper the Grand Duchy 1s included in the 
erman Zollverein The Chamber of Deputies 
consists of 42 members, elected directly by the 
cantons for six yeirs 


Lytton Rt_Hon Edwd Robt Bulwer- 
Lytton, -nd Baron and 15t Farl of, only son 
of the late Lord Lytton, the novelist and dra- 
matist, was b in 1831  Wus cducated at 
Harrow and the Univ of Bonn, and early 
gave promuse of the inherit ince of his father’s 
literary genius by the publication of '‘ Olytem 
nestra and other Poems” under the mom de 
plume of “Owen Meredith He early entered 
the diplomatio service In 63 he was appointed 
Secictary of Legition at Copenhagen, and 
the following year served in the Same capa 
city at Athens He subsequently became 
chargé daffaires at Lisbon, and at Madrid, 
and Vienna, and in’72 was appointed secre 
tary of the cmbassy to Paris Two ycar» 
later he was sent as Ambassado: to Lisbon, 
and in 76 was appointcd Viceroy of India His 
viceroyalty 1s memorable for the proclamation 
of the Queen as Empress of India, and for the 
declaration of war upon Afghanistan Lord L. 
repped simultaneously with Lord Beacons- 
field after the defeat of the Conservative 
Ministry in ’80 He was raised to the rank 
of an earl inthe same year Lord Lytton was 
in ’87 appointed Ambassador to Paris in succes- 
sion to the late Lord Lyons In addition to the 
volume of poems already mentioned, Lord L. 
1g the author of “Lucile,” “ Tannhauser,” “The 
King of Amasas,” ‘‘ Fables and Songs ” ‘‘Glena- 
veril, etc, and ofa Life of his father In Nov 
’88 his lordship delivered his rectonal address 
at Glasgow University (gv) Previous to the 
address, Principal Caird conferred the degree 
of Doctor of Laws upon Lord Lytton. 
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_._...-. A Portuguese trade-port and settle- 
ment at the mouth of the Canton river, China 
Has declined since the opening of the Chinese 
free ports Area, 2148sq m , pop 66,036 Ceded 
to Portugal in 1586 

McC. , Justin, MP ,wasb at Cork in 
1830, and educated inthit city In 53 he com 
menced his carcer as a jo st in connection 
with a Liverpool piper, and 1n 60 joined the 
staff of the Morning Star as parliamentiry 
rcporter, becoming ('64) chief editor In 68 he 
severed his connection with the Morning Star, 
and subsequently visited the United States 
On his return he joined the editorial staff of 
the Daily News, from which he retired in 86 
It isreported that he has recently( 88) 1 eyomed it 
Mr McCarthy represented Longiord ’79 85 He 


i ty, for I | se 
tested Derry, against Mr (now Sir C E) 
Lewis, who was returned by a myority of 
three On petition however, Mr Wis 
declarcd to bc the sitting member He 18 
one of the most powerful of Mr Parnells 
supporters Mi McCarthy is also well known 
as a novelist and historian ind bcsides being 
the author of ‘ A Fair Saxon Dear Lady 
‘¢Linley Rochford’ ‘ Oarniola,” etc 

he has written A History of Our Own Times, 
‘‘ Fhe Epoch of Reform History of the Four 
Georges, 1. volume of essays cntitled ‘‘Con 
Amore * and ‘ Prohibitory Legislation in the 
United States’? In Oct 88 M1 McC brought 
out a new novel entitled ‘The Ladies Gallery, 
poe in collaboration with Mrs Campbell 

rae 

Macdonald, Dr George, poet and novelist, 
b x824, at Huntly, Aberdeenshire Educated at 
University of Aberdeen, and subscquently at 
Seach Independcnt College, with the idea 
of becoming a Congregational mimster He 
afterwards, however, decided to devote himself 
to literature Mr Macdonalds works are 
chaiacterised by deep poetic and religious 
feeling, and great powe1 of mental analysis 
His views are extiemely broad and hberal, and 
the charm of his style his a peculiar fascina 


tion His best known works are “David Elgin 
brod, ‘Adela Cathcart, ‘‘The Poitent, a 
Story of Second Sight, “Annals of a Quiet 


Neighbourhood, ‘‘Jhe Scaboard Partsh, 
“Robert Falconer, ‘The Vicars Daughter, 
“Thomas Wingfield, Curate, ‘ The Marquis 
of Lossie, ‘At the Back of the North Wind, 
“The Gifts of the Child Christ, ‘‘The Wise 
Woman, a Parable, etc Dr M 1s also an 
eloquent | parson and lecturer, and frequently 
occupies Congregational and other pulpits 
wT... e, Charles, LLD, b at Perth 1814 
tucated in Belgium, and witnessed the events 
of the Revolution of 30 In 34 he became con 
nected with the Morning Chronicle, and 1n 44 
editor of the Glasgow Argus When the Darly 
JVews was started under the editorship of Charles 
Dickens Dr Mackay contributed to that journal 
the popular songs entitled ‘‘ Voices from the 
Crowd.”’ He 1s the author of several volumes 
of poems and other works, of which ‘‘ Memoirs 
of Delusions” obtained 
a large circulation in itsday It 1s, however, 
as the author of “‘ There’s a good time coming, 
boys,” and other popular songs, that Dr. Mackay 


6 best known. A testimonial was presented to 
1m in 

Mackenzie, Alexander Campbell, author 
of the oratorio ‘‘The Rose of Sharon (written 
for the Norwich Festival of 1884) The son ofa 
Scottish musician, he was b at Edinburgh 1847 
He studied and played as violimst in Germany 
(1857 62), when he became Kings Scholar at 
the Royal Academy of Music, London Since 
then, till his Brent success, his lite was one of 
hard work, and his compositions, very scholarly 
and original, though few, were on a scale too 
small to make known the prea genius he 1s 
now scen to possess Mackenzie composed a 
violin concerto for the Birmingham festival ot 
1885, which was very favourably received He 
has produced two operas, ‘‘Oolomba and “‘ The 
Troubadour, both brou ht out at Drury Lane 
by Mr Carl Ros, the last named in the 
summer of 86 In the autumn of the same 
eu his cantata “The § of Sayid was 
broueht fo.waid at the Leeds Festival He was 
elected Prinoipal of the Royal Academy of Mumo 
(gz )in Feb 88, 1n succession to the late Sir 
G Macfarren 

Mackenzie, Sir Morell, Bart, MD, was 
b at Leytonstone, Essex, 1837 Educated at the 
London Hospital and the medical schools 
at Panis and Vienna, MD Univ of London 
In 63 he was awarded the Jacksonian prize 
for an essay on ‘Diseases of the Throat’ Suir 
M M_has becn for some yeus physician 
to the London Hospital, and leoturer at that 
institution on diseases of the throat He 
was sent for by the German Crown Prince on 
the occasion of the development of alarming 
symptoms of disease 1n his Imperial Highness’ 
larynx, and 1ecommended that the diseased 
portion, which he considered to be not of a 
canccious nature, should be excised The 
Prince submitted to the operation, which 
Dr Mackenzie very skilfully Peomeey and 
in recognition of his services to her august rela- 
tive Her Majesty conferred a baronetey upon 
him Dr M by his treatment prolonged the 
life of his august patient until some weeks after 
his accession tothe throne Shoitly before his 
deith the Emperor conferred upon Dr M the 
Grand Cross of the Hohenzollern Order, with the 
Starofthesame O:der Dr M at first disagreed 
with the German doctors as to the nature of the 
disease from which his Majesty suffered, urgin 
in opposition to them that there was no ev)- 
dence of cancer Difference of opinion, unfortu- 
nately led to a personal quarrel between Sir 
M and Dr Bergmann Serious charges were 
made by the former against the latter in the 
book, which he subsequently published, on 
‘ The Fatal Iliness of Frederick the Noble’ (Oct 
88) Dr Bergmann replied by denying Sir M 
M s statements, and threatening him_ with 
legal proceedings Sir M M_ proposed that 
the quarrel should be submitted to an 1mpar- 
tial American tribunal The book in question 
was prohibited 1n Berlin (Oct ), but the restric- 
tion has since been removed SirM M 18 the 
author of standard works on diseases of the 
throat, and founded the Hospital in 
Square for the treatment of those diseases. He 
clams the merit of having introduced the 

ngoscope into English practice, 
er DD, the 

Moderator of the Presbyterian Synod for "88, 
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Mac} 


was b at Nairn; educated at Glas 
veisity, where he obtained a Gold Me 
first prize for Moral Pplcsepny 
United Presbytenan Chur 


w Uni- 

» and 
Minister of 
at Strathaven 


ton, Birkenhead Visited the United States 
(70) as a deputy representing the United Pres 
byterian Church at the Reunion of the Old and 
ew Presbyterian Assemblies, also in 80, 
representing the English Presbytenan Church 
at the [an Presbyterian Alliance Author of 
“Christus Oonsolator” “Talking to the Child 
ren,’ and other works 
MacMahon, Ex President Marshal Marie 
Edmé Patrick Maurice de, Duke of Magenta, 
b of an Irish family, at Sully, in France, 
July 13th, 1808 He was educated for the army 
at St Cyr From 1830 to 1848 Captain Mac 
Mahon was mostly engaged in the Al 
war He distinguished himself in the storming 
of Constantine Major 1n 1840, and Colonel of 
the Foreign Legion, he wis made a General 
in the ean war, and succeeded General 
Canrobert at the head of a division’ For his 
age in storming the Malakoff he rcceived 
the GC LH and KGCB In the Franco 
Italian war he came unexpectedly upon the 
Austrians at Magenta, and defcated them For 
this decd he was created Field Marshal and 
Duke of Magenta He wis made Govcinor of 
Algeria 1n 1864 In the Franco Prusman war 
he commanded the First Army Corps’ He was 
forced to retreat before the Crown Prince after 
two preliminary battles, ind suffered a crushing 
defeat, after having been severely wounded at 
Sedan He was commander in chief of the 
French army at Versailles, which invested 
Paris under the Commune In Nov 1873 
Marshal MacMahon was elected President of the 
Republic for a term of seven Maca but rcsigned 
Jan 1879 Je was succeeded by M Grevy, 
and has since retired from political life 
‘‘Macmillan’s ine (Bedford Street 
Covent Gaiden—monthly 1s) was founded 
October 1859 It contains aiticles and essays 
of general literary interest, and fiction 
Editor, Mr Mowbray Morris 
hten, Edward, son of Sir Tdw 
Macnaghten, znd Bart, b 1830 Fducated at 
Cambiidge Called to the bar (1857) , oe 
(1880) ppointed a Loid of Appeil in Orda 
nary (1887), 1n succession to Lord Blackburn 
He was returned to Parliament as Conseiva 
tive member for Antrmm in 1880 and continued 
to sit for that constituency until his appoint 
ment as a Lord of Appeal 
Macwhirter John ARA, b 
Slatefoid, near Edinburgh Elected an Assou 
ate of the Royal Scottish Academy (1863) In 
the following yea: he came to I ondon, and 
was elected an Associate of the Royal Acadcm 
(3879) Hon member of the Royal Scottish 
Academy (1882) Mr M _ has painted some 
some excellent pictures, chiefly relating to the 
hland oma | Among his recent works are 
“The Three Witches,’ ‘Wintcr Morning, 
“Edinburgh from Sahs 
bury Crags,’ “Misty Gleams “(Harbour 
of Genoa,” and ‘'Shores of Iona 
M car Native name Noss Dambo A 
large island separated by the Mozambique 
nel from south-eastern Afnca Now 
virtually a French Protectorate. It 1 sbout 
500 mules Jong by 350 broad, area 228,500 8g m, 


.839, at 


“Autumn Fvenin 
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Pop 3,g00 Capital Antananarivo, a striking 
aad well built town of pop 80,000, upon a lofty 
hill about two hundred miles mland Ports 
are Tamatave, pop 3,000, on E , Mojangs, on 
NW  Anenormows mountain mass traverses 
the island from north to south The soil on 
the eastern slopes 18 fertile, and the island 
has rich deposits of silver, copper, iron, and 
salt, and magnificent forests of valuable timber. 
Coal 1s found in the north west, cattle, hides, 
gum, indiarubber, wax, cotton, sugar, vanilla, 
rice, lard, and coffee are exported to Mauritius 
Reunion, and Europe’ Climate very hurtful 
to Europeans, especially on the east coast 
There are no large animals, but crocodiles 
abound 1n the rivers, and the lakes are remark- 
able for their enormous harvests of fish, which, 
with rice, are chief articles of diet amongst 
the poorer classes Immense herds of cattle 
roam over the grassy plains Cattle herding 
and agriculture ire the principal occupations 
Government an absolute monarchy, the biaas 
Ranavalo Manaka III) being assisted by a 

ouncil of nobles and heads of clans chosen by 
herself Power really in the hands of Prime 
Minister (Rainilaiarivony), who 1s husband of 
tte Queen By treaty, December 1885, a French 
Resident with military escort, resides at the 
Court andcontrols foreign relations Thestand 
ing army consists of 20,000 men, armed with 
modern weapons, during the war 50,000 were 
mobilised and trained by Fnglish officers 
Chmnstianity has taken firm root amongst the 
Malagasy, and a system of national education 
has been introduced with marked success 
‘lotal :mports and exports befoic the war with 
France valucd at £800000 annually, official 
returns The trade of the :sland has in con 
sequence of the war, suffcred considerably 
Manufactures consist of ornaments, h irdware, 
beautifully dyed textiles made of the fibre of the 
pum, silk and woollen weaving The ruling and 
most civilised section of the Malagasy are the 
Hova (cential province) Other tribes aie the 
Bctsimisaraka (east coist), Sakalava (north and 
west coasts) They are an intelligent, indus 
trious, and piogressive people, apeskipe Malay 
dialects, and though black, are believed to be 
chiefly of Malayo Folynesian origin There are 
Arabs and Africans 1n the island, and probably 
some admixture Since 1642 France made 
repeated efforts to obtain a tooting in Mada- 
gascar, and has long held some small islands 
on the coast In 18835 regular conquest 
was attempted, but failed, a desperate restst- 
ance being offered But the Malagasy, being 
unable to find any Power to aid them against 
the invader, were obliged to cede Diego Suarez 
Bay, to be formed into a French naval station, 
to pay £800 000 war indemnity, and to enter into 
a treaty giving Frince the control of fore: 


nl 


relations Early in 1887 French troops with- 
drawn During the year rupture of French 
Resident with Hova Government on account 


of alleged British encroachments Peaceable 
solution of difficulty On Feb 22nd, 88, a 
terrflo hurricane raged at Tamatave, proving to 
be one of the most disastrous storms that have 
visited the island duiing pag case century, 
See FRANCE, and for Prime Minister, etc , see 
DipLtomatic Consult Sibrees “Great African 
Island , Shaws ‘‘ Madagascar and France”; 
Leroy s ‘‘Les nbn ese Madagascar”; an 
the “ Antananarivo Annual ” 

A group off N. W. African 
coast, belongmg to Portugal, and regarded as an 
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integral part ofthe kingdom Area, sossq m, 
pop 132,223 Capital es rt Funchal, a fine 
town of 20,000 imate and scenery renowned 
Products, wine, fruit, sugar, coffee People 
Portuguese Acelebrated sanatorium Wine 
lost its former excellence, and trade 1s not 
at 1t was The group consists of the two 
slands of Madeira, and Porto Santo and the 
jithree islets called the Desertas Discovered 
{z420 Oonsult ‘Reports of H M s Consuls, 82, 
- Partix,and 84, Part vir (Madeira) 
Madras See Inp1A, and for Mimstry, etc, 


see DIPLOMATIC 
M See ed 88 
Magdala A hillfort in Abyssma (g v ) 


taken and destroyed by a British force 68 

Magenta, Duke of See Mac WVaton 

affy, Rev John Pentland, DD, wis 
b in Switzerland, 1839 Received his early 
education 1n Germany but at the age of seven 
teen matiiculated at Trinity College Dublin 
where he graduated in 59 with high honours 
both 1n Classics and Phi GrOrRy. mee 71 he 
has held the chair of Ancient History in that 
college In 82 he was elected an honor 
Fellow of Queens Oollege Oxford Prof 
is a kind of ‘ Admnable Crichton _ bein,, an 
excellent musician an expert angler a crack 
shot, and an accomplished cricketer 1s well 15 
an eminent scholar and philosopher He wis 
for some time precentor of the Chapel at 
Trinity College He 1s the author of many 
learned works amongst which the best known 
are those illustrative of old Greek hfe He has 
recently contitbuted with the collaboration 
of Mr Arthur Gilman ‘ Alexanders Empire 
to “The Story of the Nations Scenes For 
Professor Knights series of | Philosophical 
Classics for English Reiders Professor M 
has written “‘ A Sketch of the Life and I eachin, 
of Descartes 

Mahé Chief ofthe Seyohelles Islands (¢ v ) 

Maine, SirH R, KCSI LLD, the most 
distinguished of modern writers on civil law 
and jurisprudence, was b 1822 and died Feb 
4th ducited at Pembroke College Cam 
bridge, where he graduated semor classic 
Was appointed Regius Profeasor of Civil Law in 
the same university (1847) and was elected 
Reader on Jurisprudence at the Middle Temple 
(1854) Appointed law member of the Supreme 
Government of India (1862), and during his seven 

ears tenure of this important office succeeded 
n introducing important reforms On his 
return home (1869) he was appointed Corpus 
Professor of Jurisprudence at Oxford Elected 
Master of Trimty Hall Cambri (1877) His 
chief works are ‘‘Roman Law an Legal Educa 
tion,” ‘‘Ancient Law in Oonnection with the 
Early History of Society and its Relation to 
Modern Ideas,” ‘‘ Village Communities 1n the East 
and West,” and “Lectures on the Early History 
of Institutions ” 

Maintenance Word used 1n law to signify 
the illegal helping of one person as against 
another in carrying ona law suit 

Malacca Atown and territory of the Strats 
Settlements 


v) 

Maldive Ytands (The Thousand Islands) 
An extensive chain of coral islets, 500m due 
west of Ceylon, forming seventeen atolis, each 
enclosing deep lagoons fringed with reefs 
Richly clothed with cocoanut palms Sultan 

s yearly tribute to the Ceylon Government 


urrell, was b 1849 
Educated privately. He studied at Balliol 
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Coilege, Oxford, and obtained second class 
honours in the Final Classical School, New- 
digate prize (1871) Mr Mallock 18 a fre- 
quent contributor to the monthly magazines, 
especially to the Vineleenth Century Among 
his published works are ‘“‘ The New Republic, 
“The New Paul and Virginia, ‘OTs Life 
Worth Living? ‘ The Old Order Changes” (1886), 
in each of which he, in one form or another, 
propounds his pol:tical and social views, which 
may be ter med philosophical conservatism 
alta Anciently Mehta Situated in the 

Mediteiranean, 56 miles south of Sicily Is a 
British Crown colony and stronghold With 
lesser islands Gozo and Cumino, area 117 sq 
m, pop 160679, exclusive of garrison about 
10 ooo —Capital Valetta, a fine citys impreg 
nably fortified commanding a noble harbour 
It is a great naval station, with dochyards and 
arsenals and scat of some commerce To the 
west of Valetta is Porto de San Paolo the 
triditional scene of St Pauls shipwreck — 
Originally barren rock Malta has been fer- 
tilised water stored in vast reservoirs, and 18 
now highly cultivated It yields fine crops of 
grain cotton vegetables fruit, etc , and has ex- 
tensive pastures Climate dry and healthy — 
Executive in the hands of a military Govcrnor 
and I’xccutive Council —A New Constitution was 
p ovided for by letters pitent issued in Dec 87 

episiative Councsl to consist of Governor ag 
president with ut vote 6 offic il members, 
4membeis who will repicsent clergy nobility, 
landowners, the University and meichants, on 
basis of £60 franchise «and 10 members elected 
by present electorate but for single constitu 
encies instead of serutin at ltste 1s formerly 
Elected members to have full control of finance 
and local matters and 3 of them to be salaried 
members of F xecutive Council Right of veto 
rcserved to Governor right of le,islation by 
letters patent or order in council 1eseived to 
Ciown Salaries and pension § provided for 
by permanent civil list of £38 000 
Commission to divide the dependency into 
electorates was appointed —The forts require 
25,000 men to man them in case of siege 
lhere 1s a regiment of Malta Fencible Artillery 
For finanoial statistics see BRITISH EMPIRE 
etc (table) Gardening agriculture pastoral 
farming and fishing are the pursuits of the 
people who are of African origin with Italian 
and English admixture —In 1522 Malta came 
into the hands of the Kmghtsof St John = It 
was taken from the Order by Bonaparte in 
1798 ind was captured trom the Irench by 
the British 1n 1800, assisted by the Maltese 
Finally annexed 1814 The central position of 
Malta in the Mediterranean makes it an 1m- 
portant commercial depét, and an invaluable 
naval station Accordingly the British have 

rovided it with excellent docks and strong 
ortifications For Governor, etc, see DipLo- 
MATIC 

Malthusianism A term loosely appoee to 
designate any and all theories for checking 
over population—+ ¢ , increase 1n population in 
excess of the power of providin,, food and work 
forit It origimated in a ‘‘ Treatise on Popula- 
tion,” first published in 1798 bY Thomas 
Malthus, Professor of History at ileybury 
College, wherein the author pointed out the 
dangers and miseries of over population, and 
expounded various theories respecting it A 
society called the Malthuman exists, 
whose objects are to promote and extend thnft 
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and the prineiples of political economy among 


the people 
Mammoth Hunters’ Steeplechase, See 

URF 

Man See Is.e or MAN 

Manchester Grammar School Founded in 
x515 by Hugh Oldham, Bishop of Exeter, and 
others Upwards of twenty scholarships of the 
annual value of about £50 to both Universities 
De squincey was educated at this school, from 
which hc ran away Head Master, M G Glaze 
brook, M A 

Manchester New College, founded in Man 
chester 1786, now 1n University Hall, Gordon 
Square, London, ‘exists for the purpose of 
promoting the study of Philosophy, Iheology, 
and Religion, without insisting upon the 
adoption of particular doctrines o subscrip 
tion or doctrinal statement 1s required either 
of trustecs, professors, or students Exhibitions 
and free admission to lectures are given to 
students for the ministry, without rcstriction as 
to the sect 1n which they will mmister The 
lectures arc open to all persons on payment 
of fees Pmnoipal, Rev James Drummond 
LL D_ The centenary of the institution of the 
College was celebratcd in 87 
_ Manchonter November Handicap See 

URF 

Manchester, Rt Rev James Moorhouse, 
Lord Bishop of Ihe sec was founded 1847, 
income {4,200 His lordship wis b at Shef 
field, 1826 Educated at St Johns Coll , Cam 
bridge, peaduatee BA, Sen Opt, 1853, MA 
1860, D D sure diz 1876 Was ordained deacon 
1853, and priest 1854, by the Bishop of T ly 
Consecrated Lord Bishop, of Melbourne 1876 
where he succeeded Dr Peity, and translate d 
to Manchester 1886 Formerly curate of St 
Neots 1853 55, Shefficld 1855 59 Ilornsey 185) 
61, perpctual curate of St John, Fitzroy Squaic, 
1861 67, vicar of Paddington and iuial dean 
1867 76, Warburtonian Lecturer 1874, chiplain 
in ordinary to the Queen and & cbendary of 
Coddington Majo: in St Pauls Cathedral 1874 
76 His lordship 1s also known as the author 
of “Nature and Revelation—Four Sermons, 
1861, Hulsean Lecturer (‘‘Our Lord Jesus 
Christ the Subject of Growth 1n Wisdom ) 
1865, ‘‘ Jacob—Ihiee Sermons before the Um 
versity of Camb: idge, 1870, and ‘‘ The Expee 
tation of Christ” ™- ™ presided at the Church 
Co as (gq?) held at Manchester, Sept 88 

chester Ship Canal This great eng 

neering scheinc, which 1s to convert the cotton 
metropolis, Mancheste1, into a seiport, was 
introduced in the shape of a parliamentary 
bill early in the session of 1°°> = (For early 
history of this scheme, the original projcct, 
and the amended plan, with detuls of pro 
gressto Jan 88, seeed 88) On Nov rth, 87, 
the works we:e commencedat Eastham Ferry, on 
the Cheshite side ofthe Mersey At the half 
yearly meeting of the Company held in Feb '88 
it was stated that the total receypts since the 
formation of the Company were 42,834 972, and 
the total ex £2 4091363 It was added that 
twenty miles of land had been handed over to 
the contiactors, and soon they hoped to hand 
over the whole, good progress being made with 
the works, The Company later in the year 
resented a petition to Parliament praying for 
eave to deposit a bill to enable them to make 
important alterahons at the Manchester end 
of the canal It a red that the late Sir 
Humphrey de Trafford strongly objected to 
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the construction of works upon that part of his 
property known as the House Farm, but 

ving died since the passing of the original 
Act, the Company came to terms with his 
successor, and now wished to act upon them 
Early in June both the Commons and Lords’ 
Committee agreed to the siepensicn of the 
Standing Orders, the Bull was brought in and 
read, there being no opposition What appeared 
to be an important discussion arose towards 
the end of the year on the water supply of the 
Ship Canal, Manchester, being, 1t ‘was stated 
60 ft higher than Liverpool On Sept sand 
the members of the Manchester A n of 
Engineers, to the number of creas Gadi visited 
the works, special arrangements having been 
made for their reception 

Manchester (Thirlmere) Water Supply 
This great work has been commenced, the idea 
being to convey to Manchester the waters of 
Thirlmere, in the Lake district Shecontracts 
for the first part were let towards the end of 188s, 
the first works consisting of some 5} miles of 
tunnclling and 14 mile of open cutting The 
aqueduct 1s to convey 50,000,000 gallons of water 
daily After leaving the tunnel, the aqueduct, 
it 15 arranged, will appear in the valley leading 
to Grasmcre, keeping to the high land above 
Rydal and Win clmere, and ree under 
Chapel Giecn, Nab Scar, and Qyelgil Wood 
After crossing Troutbect, the water, passin 
through inverted iron siphon pipes, covere 
with carth, will pass behind several residences 
by meins ofa tunnel, leaving Windermere rail 
wy station two miles to the east Then the 
valleys of the rivers Kent Lune, and Rubble 
will be crossed by invertcd siphon pipes, and 
the tivers by bridges, till the neighbourhood of 
Bolton 1s reached when the witer will pass 
through cist iron pee chiefly laid along main 
roids tu the Manchester reseivoirs It 15 cal 
culated thit there will be ncarly thirty three 
miles of 4go-inch cast Iron siphon pipes, nine 
miles of 36inch piping, and about eightecn 
miles of 331nch [he works are still in pio 
Zress (Set previous eds ) 

Mandamus, Writ of (Latin mandamus, 
“wecnjoin ) A-writto enforce performai « 
of a duty, especially a duty of a public or 
quasi public nature It issues in all cases 
where a party has a right to have a thing done 
and no other specific means of enforcing his 
right Application for the wnt must be made 
to the Qucens Bench Division of the High 
Couit See further ed 88 

Mandeville Case, The The death of Mr 
John Mandeville, who was sentenced toa term 
of 1mprisonment under the Irish Crimes Act, 
and who died a month or two after his release 
from Tullamore prison, was the subject of con- 
siderable discussion both in Parliament and 
out of it during the autumn of 88 The allega- 
tion of the Imsh party was that, owing to the 
severity of the pnson treatment, Mr Mande- 
ville s constitution was so broken down as 
ultimately to produce his death This aspect 
of the case 1s, on the other hand, officially 
deprecated, and among other things it was 
suggested that death was due to intemperate 
habits Public opinion in Ireland, however 
1s so convinced that Mr Mandeville suffered 
from his prison treatment that a person dyin 
in pack, or or after his release, 18 now sat 
to be ‘‘ Mandevilled ” 


Manilla Capital of the Spanish colony of 
the Philippene (@-¥.); pop. 182,249, 
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, Bir Henry, b 1808 Educated at 
Durham Grammar School Practised as a 
solicitor (1830-42) Called to the bar at Gray's 
Inn (1845) _ He rapidly acquired an extensive 
practice QC (1857) Appointed a judge of 
the Queen’s Bench Division of the High Court 
of Justice (1876) 
anitoba A province of the Dominion of 
Canada, formerly known as the Red River 
Settlement , entered the Dominion 1n 1870 =It 
takes its name from Lake Manitoba which 1s 
situated 60 mules SW of Lake Winnipeg 
Area, 73720 sq m, pop 130,000 Capital 
hk aa “6 at the junction of the Assiniboine 
and Red rivers Province divided into 
counties, which are grouped into eastern, 
central, and western District of Keewatin 
now under government of Manitoba General 
sutface a level prairie, 80 feet above Lake Win 
nipeg and 700 lect above the level of the sea 
Principal stream the Red River, which rises 
in Minnesota, US, flows north through the 
rovince for 140 miles and empties itself into 
ke Winnipeg Climate healthy, but great 
extremes of temperature Owing to dryness 
of atmosphere, winter cold not felt severcly, 
snow falls lightly, and horses winter on the 
prairies without shelter Soil very {fcrtule, 
wheat being staple crop and yields 1bundantly, 
twenty five bushels to the acre bcing com 
monly raised All other cereals, 1oots, and 
fruits of Europe thrive well lax and hemp 
have also been grown with sucess The 
prairie grasses furnish excellent past make 
and good hay Large numbers of horses 
cattle, sheep, and swine ire raised Wood 
1g scarce, and 1s chiefly confined to narrow 
strips along the Red and Assiniboine rivers 
Principal trees are clm, oah, maple, and 
poplar, spruce, cedar and fir also occurring 
the ash leaved maple yields sugar Rivers and 
lakes swarm with fish of several kinds Game 
is plentiful and coal abounds throughout the 
rovince —Executive vested in a Licutcnant 
overnor appointed by the Governor General 
of the Dominion, and 1n Fxecutive Council, 
consisting of 5 members, with a Legislative 
Assembly, numbering 31 members, elected by 
districts for four yeirs Three members are 
called to the Dominion Senate, and five elected 
to the House of Commons Religion and educa 
tion are provided for in Winnipeg and other 
centres Lius are enrcted to aaa and 
further agriculture, and stringently enforced 
Grain growing and other kinds of faiming are 
the main industizes The Canadiin Pacific 
Railway (qv) traverses the province, there 
are local branches, a junction with the United 
States systems and a line 1s to be built through 
Keewatin to Hudson Bay Serious disputes 
with the Red River Railway Co took placein 88 
Quarter section of square mile = 160 acres, free 
t Lands reserved to support free educa 
tion Many half breeds among the population 
See Canapa, and for Ministry see DIPLOMATIC 
Consult Bryce s ‘‘Manitoba, Macouns ‘‘Mani 
toba and the Great North West, etc 
, His Eminence Henry Edward, 
Cardinal bishop of Westminster, was b 
1808 Educated at Harrow and Balliol Coll, 
Oxford Graduated (1830), and became Fellow 
of Merton Coll Rector of Lavington and 
Graffham, Sussex (2834 40), Archdeacon of 
Chichester (1840-51) esigned these _prefer- 
ments (1851) and joined the Church of Rome 
He was ordained a priest ofthe Roman Catholic 
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Church (1851), and appointed rector of St 
Helen’s and St Mary's, Bayswater, where 
he founded a congregation entitled the ‘Ob- 
lates of St Charles Borromeo” The degree of 
DD was conferred upon him at Rome On 
the death of Cardinal Wiseman he succeeded 
him as Archbishop of Westminster (1865) } 
Cardinal (1875) Besides numerous volumes 
of sermons, he has written a large number 
of works on the doctrines of the Church 
of Rome and its relations with civil society 
wncluding “The Temporal Power of the Pope,” 
a reply to Mr Gladstones ‘“ Expostulation ’ 
as to the Vatican Decrees (1875), ‘‘The True 
Sto1y of the Vatican Council, etc Cardinal 
Manning takes a Jeading part in all the soual 
and philanthropic movements in the Metro 
olis, and 1s also an earnest supporter of 
mperance being President of the Catholic 
Total Abstinence I eague of the Cross In a 
recent number of the North American Review, 
Cardinal M (88) contributed an article in con- 
nection with the Ingersoll controversy 


Manor A manor 1s a territorial division 
derived from feudahsm Concerning its ongin 
and the details of its organisation thcre 
picvuls much dissension among scholars and 
antiquaties It took shape at a time when law 
and custom weie hardly to be distinguished 
Fach manor had its own customs, so that of 
the thousands of manors existing in England 
no two aie exactly alike Consult Stubbs’ 
‘(Constitutional History of England, and 
gencrally the writings of Sir Henry Maine 
and Mr Elton Scriven on “Copyholds, and 
be Sas “ Principles of Real Property Sec 
e 


Mansfield College [stablished for the edu- 
cation of men for the Nonconformist ministry, 
but its classes 11e open to all persons pos- 
sessed of the requisite academic qualifications 
It 15 purely theological, and its students must, 
before cntering on its distinctive studies, be 
giaduates of somc recognised university, or 
undeigraduates of Oxford who have passed 
Moderitions It has two kinds of Scholarshi 
(1) Arts, value £60 a year, tenable by under- 

raduates at any college 1n Oxford (other than 

ansfield), (2) Theological, value £60 a year, 
with tuition free, tenable duiing the course 
at Mansfield, which extends ove: three years 
The stiff consists of five Professois and a3 
many Fellows The lectures aie held mean- 
while in temporary ptcmises, but buildings 
from designs by Basil Champneys, Lsq, will 
be opcned n 8g 

Manslaughter ‘See Coroners’ INQUESTS 

Manufacturing Inventions, ’88 A selec 
tion 18 here given of inventions which in the 
course of the year have attracted more or less 
attention A few which could not be con- 
vereney treated of under this Reneral title 
will be found under separate headings Last 
year we alluded to a new and important 
mechanical process for glass bottle-blowing by 
compressed air This has now been developed 
and perfected, and the turning out of bottles is 
still further aided by an automatic repeating 
machine, which Mr Ashley, the original in- 
ventor, has introduced The moulding of the 
bottles 14 done mechanically, and the blowing 
by means of compressed air, thus cepenmag 
with the old and injurious process of blowing 
by the mouth A large number of bottles were 
made per day before the ingenious repeating 
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machine was used, but with this in addition | 


an immense increase has been obtained, and 
also a great saving in labour Messrs Sykes, 
Macvay, and Co , are now manufacturing bottles 
upon an extensive commercial scale at their 
worksin Yorkshire — The fare chec machine, 
which has been invented by Mr Hope, ot 
Liverpool, 18 intended for use on tramcars and 
omnibuses, in order to check the takings of the 
conductors, and the number of passengers, 
and to secure other records The contrivance 
is fixed inside anc at the end of the conveyance 
so that 1ts index which 1s worked by the con 
ductor, can be seen by the passengers There 
are three Jevers, each in itself a register, they 
record the ingress and egress of inside and 
outside travellers and the names of the streets 
as entered, while there 1s an arrangement for 
constantly changing a series of advertisements 
placed under the indicator A 1ecord of pas 
sengers carried up to 10,000 15 also provided 
It 1s intended thit the conductor should make 
up his way bill from the indicator One of 
these machines was recently shown at the 
Cannon Street Hotel, and it was announced 
that trials were to be made at Liverpool —In 
another field of entc1 prise, and one of growing 
importance, must be instanced the bar lock 
“writer, a new form introduced from 
merica by Messrs Richardson and Co It 1s 
really a modification of the Remington machine 
The type birs strike downwirds on the piper 
instead of upwards asin the Remington, ind 
this allows the last line printed to be seen 
without hfting the carriage, while the depres 
sion of the keys 1s Shorter and hghtcr which 
18 1n favour of ranidity of production The 
ink riband travels as the writing progresses, 
so that a fresh spot 15 presented to cach type 
The bar Jock, which gives the instrument 1ts 
name, would appcar to be an improvement of 
value A series of pegs are alranged in 1. 
semicircle, which has its centre at the piinting 
point, and each type bar when printing a letter 
18 locked between two of these pegs The 
pegs are made of phosphor bionze, to avoid 
wearing the type bars and are cheaply re 
placed Another instrumcnt which possesses 
several new and distinct improvements is the 
‘‘Orandall”’ writer It 18 very simple in 
construction There are no type bars, the 
letters being placed in one solid sleeve which 
contains three fields of type, each including 
small letters, capitals, figures etc A feature 
of the machine is that it 1s a vanable spacer 
besides keeping the writing always in sight 
ere are 28 keys, representing 84 characters, 
the keyboard having the more common letters 
near the centre —The Oise Perdue process of 
casting 1n bronze has been revived as an 1n 
dustry, Messrs J] W Singer and Sons, art 
metal workers, having set up the system at 
Frome It was practised by Cellini, and in the 
sixteenth century a large number of statues 
were cast Attempts have been made to re 
introduce the process from time to time, but 
without much success, although tin China and 
Japan the casting has long been in vogue, 
despite the failure, to produce many wticles 
successfully and with a due economy of labour 
The object to be cast 1s moulded in wax and 
the model 18 then covered with a matrix of 
sand, the mould when set 13 placed in a hot 
oven, this melting the wax very gently, and 
owing it to run out of the mould. After ths 
metal 1s carefully poured in. Asa result 
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of this process there are no joints or seams, 
as a “pattern” has not been used. Meesra, 
Singer have produced a large number of works 
of art by this system—such as vases, lamps, 
and door handles—which were exhibited re- 
cently in illustration —Among new app)iances 
for protection from fire we may mention two of 
the sprinkle: class The ‘‘Gnnnell” autemaheo 
er 15 of American origin, but Messrs 
owson, Taylor, & Co, are the agents here. 
For the purpose of an experiment, a building 
of inflammable material was lately erected at 
Messrs Ransome ¢ dock, Battersea Pipes are 
carried under the ceiling, the water supply 
being obtained by means of a large pipe con- 
nected with the main, which acts as a feeder. 
If this should fail, provision 1s made for a 
supply from a tank on the buildin This 
sprinkler has undergone most satisfactory 
trials, and extinguished fires of considerable 
dimensions in a short space of time It has 
been specially approved by numerous fire 
insurance companies One of the earlrest 
to adopt them in London was Mr William 
Whiteley, of Bayswater, who succeeded in 
effecting insur.nces on his premises through 
adopting the Grinnell svstem The ‘' Mayall” 
sprinkler 15 also an efficient fire extinguisher 
xperiments with this one were made upon 
a shcd 14 ft square, with various inflammable 
miteiiils in addition and proved Satistactor 
Spiinklcis are now being eatensively used, 
and theic are a great number in the market — 
A very useful invention and one comparatively 
new 1s woodite, a material now being largely 
used where asbestos leather, etc , has hitherto 
been adopted Thus it 1s in use for pump 
valves, and by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works fo etapa valves The compound 
owes its name to Sir Edward Reed, who has 
recommended tt for a variety of naval purposes 
as for instance for supplying buoyancy to 
lifeboits, 1nd for protection against collisions, 
shots, and blows upon ships’ For the latter 
class special blocks are made, that offer 
a great resistance of surface Suir 
Reed says that ceitain parts of ships ‘ offer 
highly favourable opportunities for the intro 
duction of woodite which, being of some 
what less specifie gravity than water, neither 
inflammable nor pelishable under the given 
conditions, and yet endowed with the power of 
closing up atter penetration, may be employed 
there with great advantage For certain 
purposes it has been found desirable to mix 
whalebone with woodite The compound 1s 
then called whaleite Tires for the wheels of 
cabs, stain treads, and waterproof mats are 
being madeof this A torpedo cable of whaleite, 
covering a steel hawser sufficiently to maintain 
buoyancy, has also been invented [It 18 
made to foul the screw of any torpedo boat 
attempting to cross while :t 1s floating Mrs. 
A M Wood 1s the inventor of both compounda, 
—Messrs H A Goodalland Co have introduced 
a new blind roller No naling or sewing 18 
required They are machine made, and the 
blind hangs perfectly square A small gal- 
vanised rod runs through the top of the blind 
fits into a shaped groove in the roller, an 
suspends the blind —A new cigarette case, with 
which the public became familar during the 
past year, was that patented by Messrs "Heed 
amand Co. The cigarette 1s removed upwards 
through an aperture, the action automatically 
lifting the hd and closing it, while another 
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cigarette falls into the place of that taken out 
It was exhibited for the first time at the Anglo 
Danish Exhibition, obtained recognition there, 
and has sold well —In conclusion we ma 
allude to an ingenious sewer gas exhauster an 
destroyer, the invention of Mr Keeling, which 
has been ethibited through Mr Holman CL 
Jt 18 intended to rende: inuocuous the poison 
ous vapours which under the present system 
ot sewer ventilation are allowed. to escape into 
the atmosphere It consists of a ventilating 
column like a lamp post In the base 1s a 
special air gas burner with suitable surround 
ings By the burning ot the gas an exceedingly 
high temperature 1s produced, which ciuses in 
up draught, and the vitiated air from the sewer 
1s brought into contact with heated mon sur 
faces, all fever germs being conscquently 
completely destroyed The apparitus has 
been tested and found very satisfactory 
e Act, ’87 (see PARLIAMINTARY 

SESSION, ed 87), enits that substances 
whether compounds 0} otherwisc picpared in 
imitation of butter and whethe1 mixed with 
butter or not shall only bc sold under the name 
of ‘ Margarine , and every package, whether 
open o1 closed containing that substance shall 
be branded ordurably marked Matgarine on 
the top, bottoin, or sidcs in printed caprtal 
letteis not less than #1n squite there 1s to 
be attached to each paiccl exposed tor sale by 
retail, and in such manne as to he cle uly 
visible to the purichise: a label marked in 
ptinted capital Ictters not less than 14 in 
square ‘Margarine andthe pip 1 wi ippers 
in which the article 15 detveved: to the pur 
chase: are to have the word printed on them 
in capital letters not Icss thin }1n = square 
The Act came into force Jan xst 88 

Margarita, or Nieva Esparta An island 


off the coast of Cumana Venezuela, to which 


1t belongs Formerly the seat of extensive 
pearl fisheries 
Marianne Islands, or Ladrones A group 


inN Pacific, east of the Eppiaes: discovered 
by Magellan 1521 Capital, San Ignacio de 
Agafia, which seives also asa penal settlement 
Area 440 4; mn, pop 8,665 See CoLoNIES OF 
EuROPFAN POWERS 

A West Indian island in 


Marie galante 
A possession of France, 


the Leeward group 
included in colony of Guadeloupe Area6osq m 
a little cotton and coffee 


Is hilly, producin 

Marine Biological Laboratories Institu 
tions near the sea shore, provided with dredg 
ing apparatus, tanks, and scientific instruments, 
for scientific study The object is the study ot 
marine animals, for the twofold purpose of 

aining information as to the habits of oui food 
Esh and extending our knowledge of marine 
zoology and botany They are thus of com 
mercial and scientific importance On the 
European and American coasts several labora 
tories are inexistence Of the former the one 
on the Mediterranean at Naples, founded by 
Dr Dohrn,1s the most important Its cost has 
been about £20,000, and its annual expenses 
are about £4,000 A marine laboratory has 
recently been estabished in Japan, under 
Professor Mitsukur: The United States Fish 
Gommusmon have erected several small labora 
tories, and are now laying out £10,000 on one 
at Weod's Hole, and £20,000 on meapencs pro- 
tected by piers of masonry This Commission 
has received in all from Imperial revenue 
some £300,000. In England a Marine 
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Association has been founded, towards which 
a site at Plymouth, a sum of money, and an 
annual income has been granted by the Govern- 
ment The piabaone ec and other City Com- 
panies, the leading English scientrfic societies, 
and private individuals have subseribed 
Altogether ibove £15 000 has been raised The 
Laboratory was formally opened on June 30th, 88, 
and soon aftci waids naturalists began to make 
use of the facilities aftorded by it for research 
‘The record of work done 1n the Laboratory 18 to 
be found 1n the Journal of the Association, pub- 
lished at Plymouth Pres , Professor Hunley 
Hon Sec Professor Ray Lankcster, See and 
resident directo. Mr G C Bourne 

Marine Insurance, '88 This business has 
been in a very depressed state during the year, 
which 18 mostly owing to the very low rates that 
ae charged fo: policies, ind which are grer“* 
inidequate to the risks involved hese 
reduced 1ates have bccn occasioned by the 
influx of a gieit number of small marine insur 
ance compinics who fo: the purpose of getting 
business, have iccklessly issued policies at 
such iemarkably small premiums that they 
cannot be t1emunerative Many first class 
underwiiters ind insur ince brokcrs condemn 
this practice as one that will become ruinous 
to marine insurance Companies, since it will 
materially inciease over insurance of ships—a 
Fi levance which ws to: cibly pointed outin the 

louse of Commons as existing in 84, and for 
the suppicssion of which Mr Chamberlain s 
Meichant Shipping Bill was mainly introduced 
In consequence of the picvalence of very low 
picmiums for marine isurance during the last 
thiee ycars, the lai ge and old estvblished under- 
writing Companies have rcfused to rcduce their 
rites to anything like a level with the of the new 
compinies, and hence the forme: have done 


much less business during this period than 
they peviouet did ILhey arc, howcvei, con 
vinced that such ratcs will soon te: minate, and 


then their business will be mea ees and moie 
piofitable than prcviously he most exper 
enced undeiwriters propetly state that as 
premiums for policies by marine insurance 
companies materially vary for similar risks, 
specific rites cannot reasonably be stated foi 
publication, as they would be challenged by 
the representatives of ncarly all the marine 
insurance ssociations Unlike fire and hfe 
insurance companies, Underwriters, as a class, 
endeavour to conceal from both shipowners 
and shippers, as well as the general public 
their premium rates and their general financ} 
osition This 1s another reason why the 
ave so much ruinous competition to conten 
against beyond life and fire insurance com- 
panies Of the nineteen leading marine insur- 
ance Saal gt in Great Britain the oldest are 
the Royal Exchange and the London Assurance 
Corporation, both established in 1720, and the 
Alliance andIndemnityCompames, both founded 
in 1824 The premium income of these nineteen 
leading companies 1n 87 (latest returns) was 
42,583,589, their losses and averssce 41,889,486, 
and their expenses £303,727, the perp ee 
of losses and expenses to premiums being 84 g. 
Market ts and Tolls, Royal Com- 
mission on, was appointed in ’87 to inquire 
as to the extent to which market nghts are in 
the hands of (1) local authorities mh) trading 
companies, and (8) private persons or bodies 
of persons other than trading companies; and 
to inquire generally how and under what 
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authority such rights are exercised, what are 
the revenues in respect of those rights, dis- 
tinguishing the recespts from tolls, rents, 
stallages, and other dues from other sources of 
receipt , what 15 the accommodation given 1n 
return for the charges levied, 1n what ratio 
market tolls and dues stand to the value of the 
marketable commodities on which they are 
levied, and how far market rights, market bye 
laws and regulations, market tolls, rents, 
stallages, and dues, and tolls affecting market 
towns, are restrictive of trade , and to report as 
to the advisability of local authorities acquiring 
onehne market rights, and the arrangements 
desirable for that purpose, and as to the ad 
visability of prohibiting the farming by local 
authorities of market tolls, rents, stallages, and 
other dues, and the placing of restrictions on 
the sale ot goods outside the market that may 
be lawfully sold in the market, and also of pro 
viding that the tolls, ct. , of markets held by 
local authorities shall from time to time be 
revised with the view to their being regulated 
by the necessary expenditure in connection 
with the markets, and that such markets shall 
be free and open when the capital charges in 
respect of them have been paid off by the 
incomes from the markets or otherwise, and 
also to report genelally is to the alterations 
which may be dcsirable in the existing law 
relating to markcts, having due regard to the 
interests ofthoseconcerned 1Jhe Commissioners 
are Lord Derby (Chauman), Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh, Mr Childers, Sir d P Coury, and 
Messrs Thomas Martineau, Charles J Elton, 
Francis W Maclean, Spencer Charrington, 
jena J Harwood, William C Little, J Allanson 
cton, Picrce Mahony, and Henry A P Rookc 
Secretary) The Commission issued their 
t Report in October 88 It contains much 
interesting information 1especting the markets 
under the control of the Corporation of the City 
of London 
Markets and Fairs, Weighing of Cattle 
1887, enacts that in or ncar to every 
market and fair in which tolls are taken, accom 
modation for weighing cattle shall be provided 
The Local Goveinment Board may cxempt any 
market or fair wheic the sale 1s likely to be so 
small that it 1s inexpedicnt to enforce the Act 
Marlborough, Rt. Rev. Alfred Earle, D D. 
Bishop of, the new Suffragan Bishop of 
London, b 1832 #Lducated at Oxford, and 
ordained deacon 1n 's8 by the Bishop of Sarum 
Was for some time vicai of Marlborough, and 
afterwards of West Anang ton, in the diocese of 
Lxeter. Appointed Archdeacon of Totnes in 72, 
and Oanon dentiary and Prebendary of Exeter 
in ’65 His recent appointment as rector of St 
Michael’s, Cornhill, and Bishop of 
London, under the title of Bishop of Marlborough, 
was made, it 1s understood, on the strong ic 
commendation of Dr Temple, the Bishop of 
London, with whom Dr E actively co operated 
at Exeter The living of St Michaels, Coin 
hill, 1s worth £1,500 a year Dr EL is a mode 
rate High Churchman. 
Mari ugh College Wiltsmre Founded 
7843, Inc rated by royal charte1 1845, re 
ceived additional charter 1853 _kxhibitions to 


a 


Extubstion = and ent Exhibition £22 oe : 
G, Boll, M.A. ; err 
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Marquesas Islands. A Polynesian group 
belonging to France ea4;  . wi 
5,776. 1ef island Nukahiva. Mountainous, 
icturesque, fertile Natives handsome, war- 
ike, barbarous Oonsult Bonwick’s “French 
Colonies, Wallace s ‘ Australasia,’ etc. 
e, Isita Failure? This question, 
originally broached 1n the Westminster Review 
(qv) by Mra Mona Caird (q¢ v ), formed the sub- 


ject of a voluminous correspondence in the 


Daily Telegrapk No fewer than 27,000 corre- 
spondents sent their opinions to the editor, 
among the writers being M Zola and M Dumas 
fila The general opinion was undoubtedly 
favourable to the existence of the marriage tte ; 
but many correspondents argued that in the 
matter of obtaining a divorce a wife should be 
placed in the same position as the husband, 
and that earl s among the poorer 
on tee should, if possible, be restricted by the 
tate 
Marriage, Law on, ’88 SBethell» Hildyard. 
or the Baralong case, as 1t was called (Chancery 
Division, keb 88), was cxtiemely interest 
ing from the facts involved, although it laid 
down no new law An Englishman named 
Bethell went out to South Africa in 78, and 
was appointed British Resident with Montsioa, 
the chief of the Baralongs, a tiibe inhabiting 
part of Bechuanaland his appointment was 
afterwards withdrawn, but Mr Bethel] 1e- 
mained as a store keeper amons the Baralongs 
When disturbances aiose with the Boers he 
joued the Bechuana mounted police, and met 
1s death 1n the service of the British Govern- 
ment It wis admitted that he had nevei 
abandoned his intention of ultimately return- 
ing to Lngland, and that he still retained his 
domicile of o11gin In 83 he askcd the per- 
mission of Montsioa to marry a Baraldng 
woman, and the chief gave him his mece lu 
Poo fora wife Mi Bethell refused to marry 
her ina church, although he might easily have 
done so, and the marriage was celebrated 
according to the customs of the Baralongs 
Ce1tain animals were sacrificed and the heads 
sent to the parents of the bride, and the bride- 
fom ploughed his mothcr in laws garden 
hese acts, coupled with cohabitation, were 
p oved to constitute valid marriage among the 
araJongs, and Mr Bethell was undoubtedl 
regarded by them as married to Tu Poo 
daughter was born of the marniage, for whom 
the fathe: provided by a testamentary docu- 
ment This action was brought to determine 
whethe: this child was entitled to succeed to 
her fathers real property, which consisted of 
lands in Yorkshire of the annual value of £600 
Mr, Justice Stirling delivered judgment 
against the claim Hereviewed the authorities, 
and showed that the English law only admits 
asa valid marriage ‘‘the volunt union for 
lite of one man and one woman, to the exclusion 
of all others, per Lord Penzance in Hyde v, 
Hyde and Woodmansee (LR «x P and D. 
Pp 130) It was proved that the Baralong law 
or custom permitted, 1n addition to one princi 
wife, several concubines It was true that 
Mr Bethell had had no concubines, but still 
his union with Tu Poo was such that she would 
have had no cause to feel aggrieved if he had 
introduced one or more into his household. 
His lordship next dealt with the question of 
8 


Mr Bethell’s intention in rampear Did he 
mean to rt By the Baralong or the ap ae 
sense? He never inf any his 
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relations in Fogiand of his marriage, although 
he corresponded with them. He did not speak 

Tu Poo as his “wife,” nor would he marry 
herin church. Ihe provision he made for the 

d’s maintenance, moreover, was small, and 
hardly reconcilable with his regarding her as 
legitimate. His lordship was, therefore, of 

opinion that the union between them was a 

marriage in the Baralong sense only, and was 

not a valid marriage according to the law of 

England. 

Rate. See PopuLATION RETURNS. 

Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister 
Bill. See Session ’88, sect 30 

s, Celebration of See ed. ’87. 

For further imformation consult ‘Stephen's 

Commentaries” (10th ed.) and the text of the 

Acts therein cited. 

es Validation Act. See Session 
88, sect. 81a. 

es, Jan. Ist to Deo Ist,’88. The follow- 
ing 15 a list of some of the more important 
aridag cae of the year — 

Abdy, Capt. Anthony, R.A., e. s. Judge Abdy, 
Pyiseh ae ard late John Bonham Cai ter 

pril x2 

Aoland, Theodore Dyke, 3rd s. Sir Hemy Ac- 

land, K.C.B., F.R.S., of Oxford — Caroline 

Cameron, d. Sir Wilham Gull, Bart , £.R.S. 

deane, Charles—Madeline Pamela Constance 

Blanche Wyndham, 2nd @d Hon. Percy S. 

and Mrs. Wyndham Quly 23) 

e, William Langstafl, ¢. s.W. G, Ainslie, 

AP M.P.—Jane, and d. A. Lafone, J P, M.P. 

ay 17 

Alison, Archibald, ¢. s. Lieut -Gen. Sir Archi- 
bald Alison, Bart., G.C.B —Georgina, d. late 
J» Bond Cobbell, of Crome: Hall (Jan =) 

““ ..,Hon Wm. Hy, 2nd s late Lord Hind- 
lip—Isabel Margaret, 4th @. Thos O. Hutton, 
of Merlewood, iicieharet (April *9) 

Alston, Arthur—Fanny Elizabeth, e d. of Gen 
Augustus W. H. Meyrick rear 29) 

Atherley, Capt. Evelyn G, H., Royal Horse 
Guards— 
(Feb. 11) 

Badger, John, of Stoke Prior, Worcestershire— 
Emma Neville, y. d late Richard Bulmer, of 
Lay Gate, Durham 

Barker, nies ae George, R.E.—Clemenc 
bard, y. a. of Lord nissan Nib i ak 4 

Barnes, Hugh Shakespear, Bengal C S —Win1- 
Gas é. as sur John Strachey, G C.S.I1., C.LE. 

une 12). 
Baynes, Edward Niel, y. s. Sir William J. W. 
aynes—Charlotte Augusta, e. d. late Hon. 
Augusta Irby (July 20) 

Archibald Hicks, e. s. W. B. Beach, M.P. 
—Violet Bethell, only @ Hon. Slingsby 
Bethell, C.B. (Jan. 6) 

, Arthur H., 4th s. of Mr. Under-Sheriff 
Sine aaa d@.of late J. Milne- Whitehead 
pt. 19 

Beaumont, Lord—Violet, only @. F. Wooton 
Isaacson, MP (July 28) 

F. Egerton, ¢. s. Barker 


Bennett, Lieut.-Col. 
Bennett, late of Gorton Hall—Annie Louise, 


6 d. er Sir Robert Harley, K.C.M.G., C.B 
an. 1x 
Berry, Frederick Charles, C.1.E., Indian Civil 


rvice—Marion, y. d@. James der, 

Ar 1e, Perthabire re - . 
Bethell, Hon. Sings ,D—Laura Beatrice 
e.d. of Rev. F. vi. Maunsell (Sept. 


6 
Augustine, of the Inner T: Hon. 
ae - gustine, a inne rai Hae on 
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Bisset, Gen. Sir John, C.B., K.C,M.G.—Frances 
Hannah, only d. late Thos. Bridge (March 6) 
Bissett, Col. Wilham, R.A.—Mary Pomeroy, 
only d. of Major Salmon, of To¢kington Manor, 
Gloucestershire (Feb. 2 
Blyth, Wilham Dunbar, Indian C.S.—Ethel 
ertha, d. late Very Rev. T. Garnier, Deanof 
Lincoln, and Lady Caroline Garnier (July 17) 


Boerio, Baron Hen: de, Capitaine au rame Reg. 
de Hussards, 2nd s Gen Baron de Boenio— 
Isabella Constance,e, d@ IT. F. B. Hooke, 
Norton Hall, near Worcester (May 29) 


Bolton, Edwin (late Scots Greys), 4th s. J.C. 
Bolton, M.P.—Elhnor Elizabeth, e. d. John U. 
Graham, Larbert House, Sterlingsh. ( ae 12) 

Booth, Emma, znd d@ of Gen. and Mrs. Booth, 
of the Salvation Army—Commuiss. Tucker, 
late of the Indian CS, now commander of 
the Salvation Army in India (April a0) 

Bosanquet, Richard Aithur—Ruth, e.d of Sir 


Rivers Thompson, KC,SI, late Lieut.- 
Governor of BengaP(Nov., 15 
Bovill, Robt. Stephenson, 4th s_ late Sir W. 


Bovill, Chiet Justice Common Pleas—Agnes 
Kennedy, 3rd d@. late Alexander Cruickshank 


an. 4 

Bowen, ?. -Col Herbert—Emily Marian, end d. 
late A P Fietcher (July 17) 

Boyle, William Henry David, s. of Capt. Boyle 

B., nep. of Dean of Salisbury—Eleanor, aid 

d of Hon Henry Curzon (ents 22) 

Bradshaw-Isherwood, Percy A. B., only s. late 
A. 5, Bi adshaw-Isherwood, of Maple Hall 
Cheshire—Louisa, y. d. late John Rogers, of 
Haysden, Tunbridge (Feb. 14) 

Bridgeman, Charles G. O.—Sidney, d@. Gen. 
Lynedoch Gardiner, C.B, Equerry to the 
Queen (July 26) 

Broughton, ra Ernest Chamier, 1st York and 
Lanc (6sth) Regt , s. Robt. J. P, Bio ighton, 

Loq , of Collipers hall, Chipperfield, Ile1ts— 
eannie, only d@ of the late Major Benjamin 
loomfield Keane (feb. 2) 

rown-Westhead, Geo Montagu, of the Gables, 

Alderley Edge, only s. Marcus Brown-West- 

head, of Lea Castle, Worceste: sh.—Ada, y. a. 

late John Pearson, of Golborne and Park 

Lane (April 30) 

uchanan, Thos Ryburn, M P.—Emuly Octavia, 
y a. late Thomas Simon Bolitho (Aug. I ? 

Buckinghamshire, LC of—Georgiana Wilhelmina 
Duncan Mercer Henderson, only child Hon. H. 
H. Duncan and Mrs. Meicer Henderson, of 
Fordell (June 13) 

Burke, Granby James, s. of late Master of the 
Court of Common Pleas of Ireland—Agnes 
Mary, only d. of Rev. A. K. H. Boyd, D.D., 
of St. Andrews (Nov. 30). 

Burn, Capt H. Pelham, :st Batt. Rifle Brigade 
—Janct Edith, wid, of Col. Arthur Hazlerigg, 
21st Fusiliers, and @. Sir Archibald Orr 
Ewing, Batt. MP, (Feb. 25) 

Butler, Kev. Henry Montague, D.D., Master of 
Inn Coll ,Camb —Agnata Frances, 3rd d. of 
Sir James H. Ramsay, Bart. (Aug. 9) 

Buxton, I. Fowell Victor, e.s of Sir Thomas 
Fowell Buxton, Bart.—Annie MatildaO’Rorke, 
d. of Rev. Henry O’Rorke (Oct. 10) 

Cadogan, Hon. Arthur, 2nd s. late E, Cadogan, 
and 6r. of the present peer—Mary, wid. of G. 
W. Schofield and d. Rev. G. Livingstone 

Gaiveriey, John Sel KE, Calverley, of 

Ver. $ a) n Win, 6. §. e verse » 0 
eter Aci: Yorkshire—Sybil Isabella, and 


Ralph Disraeli 
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Casa Donald, ¢. s. Hon. and Rev. A. G. 
Cee erelh Raith h 


Mary, ¢. a. H. Smith Wright, 
Oampbs Woes M P J. A.C I 
ames Morton Peto, s. J. A. Campbell, 
MP Alice Ehiza, y.@, lateArchibald Mosman, 
of oydney, N.S. Wales (March 14) 
ampbell ee C. W —Gwynedd, only d 
late W. £. Brinckman (July 31 


Oapel-Cure, Rev. 


E., vicar of Bradninch, S. 
evon— Maria 


Skirrow, of Queensberry 


Place sy 29) 
Garew, Loid—Miss Lethbridge, d. late Albert 
Lethbridge, and g.d. late Sir J. Lethbiidge, 


Bart (Jeue 27 

Cavendish, lfenry Frederick Compton, late lieut. 
R.N., ¢. 5. late Col. and Lady Emily Caven- 
dish—Lady Harriet Castalia Godolphin 
Osborne, e. d Duke of Lecds ( July 10) 
amberlain, Rt. Hon. Joseph, P,.—Mary 
Endicott, d. of Secretary for War, Umted 
States, at St. John’s Church, Washington 
(Nov. 15s) 

Chamberlain, William Henry, and s of F R. 
Chambeilain, Paymaster of Royal Navy, 
Southsea—H ila, @ of Col. Daniell, and #. of 
Sir James Caird (Oct. 18) 

Chataway, W. Percival, Directo: of Customs, 


Clarke, 2 USUI wl ~ ; ee é si en y 

biter d,¢.d. }. Timbrell Pierce, of Frettons, 
nbury 

n, Thos. Barclay, ¢. s. Richd. Cockerton 

—Jane, ¢e. d. Right Mon. C. T. Ritchie, M P. 


Guly 19) 

Cole, George Ralph Fitzroy—Amy, e. d. of late 
Arthur Lione] Tollemache (Nov 8) 

Collet, Mark kdimann, only s Sir Mark Wilks 
Collet, Bart., of St. Clere, Kent—Nina Emma 
Caroline, end d. Rev. Chas, Theobald, rector 
of Lasham (July s) 

Qolman, Russell James, ¢. s. J. G. Colman, 
M.P. — I.dith argaret, 3rd ad. Richard 
Davies, Lo: d-Licut. of Anglesey (June 20) 

Oooper, Lieut. EF C. A. Paston—Constance, e. d 
Sir john Eldon Gorst, M.P. (Dec. 29) 

OGorbet, Walter Orlando, e¢. s. Sir V. Corbet, 
Bart.—Caroline Douglas, only child late Capt. 
James Stewart (July 2 

» Geo., late M.P. for Maldon—Serena 
Elizabeth, 2nd surviv. d. late Basil Sparrow, 
J.P. and D.L. (June s) 

Oranmer-Byng, Col., late Gren. Guards—Emma 
Evangeline, y. d. Ker Baillie-Hamuilton, C.B. 

(Feb. 14) 

Oro¥-Diilmen, Hereditary Prince of—Princess 
Ludmiulle of > penbute at Brussels (April 25) 

Edward Consta le, and s. of Capt. Con- 
stable Curtis—Elca Rose, ¢.d@ of Sir Francis 
B. Alston, K C.M.G. (Nov. 6) 
Dalbiao, Capt. Philip Hugh, Derbyshire Regt.— 
Notte Ue as Scely, of Sherwood Lodge, 
otts (June 
ale, David, §.P., D.L. of Darlington, High 
Sheriff co. Durham—Alice Frederica, e. d. Sir 
Frederick and Lady Milbank Gar . 2) 
Major Robert Holford, Commandant 
H. E. the Governor of Bombay’s Bodyguard 
—Harnett Haughton, y. d. late Thomas New- 
ton Stokes ecole 19) 

D Aosta, Duc, brother of King of Italy—Princess 
Letitia, d. of Prince Napoleon and Princess 
Clotilde, sse.to King Humbert (Sept.) 
wvidson, Maj, J es of the Sth Kees 

ussars--May Berry, d. Col. 
(May a9) 


Royal 
Berry 
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Davies, William Cadwaldr, of Pen » Bangor 
—M Davies (the r Week voraliee), 
d.of Wiliam Davies (Mynorydd) (March a9) 
Day, Edward Francis, 5th surviv. s. Mr. Justice 
ay—Adela Mary, 4th @. Sir Henry Watson 

Parker, Kt. (June 4) 

De Blaquere, Wilham, s. late Charles De 

Blaquiere, of ‘Woodstock, Canada, and A.p. 

of William, sth Lord De Blaquiere—Lucianne, 
e d George Desbaiats (Jan. a5) 

Denny, Frederick Anthony--Maud Marian, e.d. 
Cuthbert Quilter, M.P. ‘May 18 

Douglas, Lord James, y. 5%. of Marquis of 
Queensbeiry—Mrs. ached Mae te 4) 

Dowse, Major E,, 12th (Suffolk) Regt.—Octavia, 
d. of Rev. O. Hammond, rector of Herrings- 
well, Suffolk (Oct. 18) 

aire t, Capt.—Marcelle, d. of Gen. Boulanger 
(Oct 29) 

Duncan, Hon. George Alex. Phillips Haldane, 
2nd s. of Adam, late E ot Camperdown — 
Laura, wid. late John Adams Blanchard, of 
Boston, U.S A. (Feb 4) 

Dunphie, F. H.—Alice Reed (Oct. 25) 

Eden, Hon Geoige, 2nd s. Lord Auckland— 

Amy, @. Col Hon. Henry Ha a ril *9) 

Ed Richard Arnold, e. s. Co dgell, ret. 

list Bengal ear Agnes, ¢. d. Sur J. 

Fayrer, i D., K.C.S 1., F R.S. (April _19) 

Egerton, Charles Augustus, s. late Edwar 
Chisstopher Egerton, of Mountfield Court 
Robertsbridge — Mabelle Annie, e. d. Lor 
Brassey (April 18) 

Elbot, Hon Aithur Ralph Douglas, M.P., 2nd 
s. Earl of Minto—Madeline Harriet Dagmar 
e d Sir Charles Lister Ryan, K C B. (Feb. 14) 

Ellison, Rev. J. H. J, vicar of St. Gabriel's, 
roan paeenene’ y. d. late Archbishop 

ait (jan. 

Elhson, Thomas Edwd., e. s. His Honour jacge 
Ellison — Constance Lucie, sth a. ‘ 
Atkinson, M.D, of Rotherham 

Ethofer, Commander Theodor — Baroness 
Blanche Pereira (Feb. 11) 

Ewart, Major-Gen. Sir Henry Peter, K.C.B., 
one of the eae equernes—Hon. Evelyn 
Heathcote Drummond-Willoughby, e. d. of 
Lord Aveland (Nov. 3) ; 

Farmer, J. Herbert —Edith Gertrude, d@. of Sir 
George Harris (Oct. 4) 

Farrar, Reginald Anstruther, ¢ s. of Ven. 
Archdeacon Farrar—May, a ad. of Canon 
Mapleton, late vicar o eanwood, near 
Leeds (Oct, 18 

Fawoett, Capt James F M., sth (Royal Irish) 
Lancers—Caroline Ager-Fllis, e.d. of Major 
the Hon peepee Ager-Ellis (Oct. 20 

Featherstonhaugh, Capt. F., A.D.C —Beatrice 
Glyn, y.d.of late Hon. St. Leger Gl ao ear 

Findlater, Robert B. N.—Elizabeth Ogilvie, 3r 
d of Mr. G. Rose-Innes, J.P., of Blackrie, 
Aberdeen (Oct. 10) 

Flynn, Rev. John Stephen, M.A., of Falmouth 
—Caroline, sth surviving d. Sir R. N. Fowler, 
Bart., M.P. (April 5) 

Foljambe, George Savile, of Osherton_Hall, 

orksop—Dora Margaret, ¢. d. Rev. Dr. E. 
eadmaster of Eton College (Feb. az) 

Forbes, Sir Charles Stewart, Bart., of Newe— 
Emma Theodora, y. d. late Robert Maxweil 


(July 2) 

Forbes, Hon. Walter R. D., Gordon _High- 

landers, s. of late Lord Forbes—Eveline 
Michell, only d@. late Frederick Cooper Far- 
well, of the Lowlands, Tettenhall, Rrafford- 
shire (Feb. x3) 


Warre 
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Fordyce, Lieut.-Col. Alex. Dingwall—Elizabeth 
Jane, only d. Gen. Renny, C.S.I. (April 18) 

Francis-Williams, B., Q.C. of the South Wales 
circuit—Nora, wid. of the late Major Donald 
Waterford, R.B.A. (March 27) 

Gage A. M. B., of Buffs—Ethel Marion, 2nd d. 
° John Lysaght (Oct. 30) 

Galloway, Hon.Fitz Roy Sosnei set Keith Stewait, 
¥v. 8, oth Earl of Galloway—FElizabeth Louisa, 
wid. late J. Stanley Lhompson (July 17) 

Gedge, Sydney Francis—-Kate Theresa, +. 
Harry Escombe, M.L.C. of Natal (April 19) 

Gerard, Hon. Robeit, 2nd s. late Lord Gerard 
—Eleanor S. Bankes (Apiil 19) 

Geijer, Karl F. von, acting Swedish charec 

affanes—Lila Lucy, only d. Si W. White, 
British Amb. Constantinople (July 31) 

Gloag, Lieut.-Gen. Archibald Robeitson, R A. 
(retired), and of the Inner Temple Annc 
Agnes, and d@. J. T. Smith, Dulwich (Apiil 30) 

Gore-Langton, If Grenville Hon. Florence 
Emily Muriay, d@. yth Lord Ehibank (June 23) 

Graham, Hugh, second s. of oy elmione 
Dba cole Joana d@. of late Andicw 
Low, of Savannah, Georgia, U.S.A. (Nov. 24). 

Graves, Capt. S. Il. I), Bengal Stafl Corps, 
Deputy Insp. Gen. of Police, Upper Bui mah — 
Florence Edith, ¢e @. P E Buckle (June 18) 


da. 


Green, Capt. Philip, of Bayham Abbey, Kent - K 


Mabel, ¢. cd. of Lady Scott (June 19) 

Grenfell, Riversdale, of the Coldsticam Guaids 
—Cecil Blanche, 2nd d. of Henry Lubbock 
(June 9) 

Greville, Hon. Alwyn If. Fulke, King’s Royal 
Rifle Corps, end « Eail of Warwich, and 
Equeity 
Jate E:nald Smith (Aug. 8) 

Gunning, Charles Veic, s. of Sn George Gun- 
ning, Bait., 68th uy ight Infantry — 
Ethel Beatinc, @. of Rev. WR. Finch- 
Hatton, recto: of Weldon (Oct. 17) 

Gurdon, S118 William Brampton Lady Eveline 
Camilla Wallop, znd d@. of Fail and Countess 
of Portsmouth (Sept 20) 

Gurton, Col. Willoughby Hi., late HE M. Indtan 
Army—Louisa Emily Edith, ¢ «. Capt. Ion 
Turner, late 16th Lancers (Aug. 8) 

Hadden, Rev. Robt. Henry, view of Aldgate - 
Eva Prudence, d. J. Catberiy Evans, ] P 
D.L., of Hatley Paik, Cambs (July 12) 

Hallé, SirChas Mme. Norman 

Hamilton, Henry Blackbuine, Lieut.-Col. com- 
manding 14th Hussais- Florence Emily, ¢. d 
Maj.-Gen C. B. Ewart, C.B., Licut Gav. of 
Jersey (Jan. 21) 

Hankey, John Barnard, of } etcham Park, Surrey 
wElen Gertrude, d. Rev. Su E. Giaham 
Moon, Bart., rector of Fctcham (April 28) 

Hannay, Hugh Ifalliday, Statl-Commande 
R.N.—Margaiet, 2nd ad. Samuel Hayward, 
Hanover House, Bath (Feb. 14) 

» Julian, of the Royal Dragoons — 
Frances, only d. Gen. Su. I. M‘Mahon, Bart., 
C.B. (Jan. 30) 

Harrison, Gilbert Harwood, Roy. Eng., ‘28. Sir 
H. Hairison, Bengal C.S.—Emily Rosina, 

d. Charles Quint, and ». and adopted child 

Albert & Beckett (J uly 4) 

William Cradock, 


end s. Jate Su John 


SEP arto p—Janet, y.d. late John Wm. | 


Gooch Spicer ( ct. ie} 
wkins, Ea t. J. W., R.H.A,, e. s. Gen. Sir J. 
Hawkins, R.E.—Ida Mary, only child late 


B. T. Cartwright (Feb. 13) 
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Heaviside, George H., late Capt. Inniskilling 
Dragoons—Lady Sophia Evelyn Roas, d. late 
and ss. pres. E. of Stradbroke (April 20) 

Heygate, Frederick Gage, ¢. s. Sir Frederick 

ham Heygate, Bart.-Floia, @. John 
Walter, of Beat wood (July 17) 

, Hill, Regindd Henty John, younger surviving 
s. late Su James Fill, Chiet Charity Com- 
missionei—Constance Marion Blackbui ne,2nd 
d, Lt.-Col. Cyril Blachbuine Dew (July 17) 

Hood, Capt. Acland, Gren (Guards, ¢c.s. Sit A. 
C. Hood —Hon, Mildred De Moleyns, and a. 
Lord Ventiy (July 26) 

Hope, Adnan Chailes Fiancis, ¢. 5. Col. Hope, 

.C.—Lauia E.R. Tioubiidge, 2nd d, late 
aa a T. licubiidge, Bart., C B., A.D.C. 
Aug. 2 

Hopwood, C A , +. of Rev. Canon Hopwood and 
late Lady Ellino Ilopwood (sister of late 
Eail of Der by)—Gceoi gina, v.d. of late George 
Leai Curtis, banker (Ox t. 30) 

Hulse, Mi , M P.—Miss Lawson, «. Mr. Levy 
Lawson (Nov.1) 

Hutton, Charles Ficdeiick, vy. s. A. Hutton, 
J.P., Court Garden, Ma: low—Mabel de Sage, 
d. late William Jacomb (Feb 11) 

Jessop, Robert, ¢. s R. Hamilton, M.R.C.S., of 
Livetpoo] and Magherabnoy—Lyhe Sophia, 

e, d.W.G, Ainslic, MP. (June 14) 

ays, Horace Francis, nd Batt. Highland Lt. 

aay, -Emily,v ad. 5u A, Colvin, K.C.M.G, 

ry up. 1) 

Keane, Geoige Wilfied, 2nd s. late Sn J. H. 
Keane, Bait.--Jessie Mary Lowther, cd. late 
Col. J] S. Du Vernst (Feb, 21) 

Kirkpatrick, Aithu: Renton, s. late Sir Charles 
S. Kirkpatrick, of Closcbuin, Bart.— Emily 
Jane, d. late Frederick Wm. Denny (June 27) 

Knox, Majo: Vicesimus, late Witshic Regt.- 
Violct Susanna, y.d. aie Jone Allnutt (Feb. 8) 

_Lambardo, William Gore- Florence Lucy, en! 

4. of late H. Feather stonhaugh (Oct. 10) 

Lane, Jheophilus William, of Ryelands, 
Leominster, DL. and J. P. Herefordshire — 
Annic Irmilic, @ late Rev. Henry Gray, 
vicar of Almondsbt1 yj. 

Leche, ] Huiston— Kathleen Marnie, d@. Charles 
Donaldson-Hudson, cx M.P tor Newcastle- 
under-Lyme 

| Lee, Rev. Dr , All Saints’, Lamibeth— Rose Mary, 
cd Mi. Wallace, secietary to a:l Marshal 

(the Duke of Norfolk) (Aug. 19) 

Leetham, Arthur, i i 13th Hussars- Louisa, 

(only @. Col. H. Shakespear, B.S.C. (June 7) 

Leicester, Right Rev. Francis Henry, Bisho 
Suffragan of—Agnes Beatrice Jane, 4th a. 
Rev. Canon Argles, rector of Barnack, and 

gd.late Bishop of I’cterborough (Aug. 28) 

| Leith-Buchanan, Alexande: Wellesley, ¢. s. Sir 

|G. Hector Leith-Buchanan, Bart. ~Maude 
Mary, d. late Alexander Giant, merchant, of 
Glasgow. 

Lethbridge, Francis Washington, e. s. Sir R. 
Lethbiidge, M.P.- Geitrude Ethel Mary, y.d. 
Admira] Cioft (Jan. 25) 

Lethbridge, Henry Bridgeman Henderson, e. s. 
Vice-Adm. T.B. Lethbridge —Ada Catherine, 

id ad. late Vice-Adm. J. Montagu Hayes, 
eB. (June 9) 

Leveson, Percy Jas. Edwd.—Hon. Mrs. Horatio 
Nelson Hood, d. of Sir Robert Miller Mundy, 
K.C.M.G. (Aug. 7) 

Lindsell, Capt. Robt. J., 3rd Batt. Bedfordshire 

| ji ate ce Evelyn, d. late Mr. Mellor, 

| Madras Civil Service (Feb. 15) 


| 
cc 
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Ideburme, Earl—Evelyn, and @ of Edmund 


Frobyn 
Leokhart, Col Sir Wiliam S$ A,, KCB,CITI 
—Mary Katharine, @ late Willan Eccles, 
Capt Coldstieam Guards (May 19) 
Loyd, G Henry—Hon Clementina Biownlow 
d late Lord Lun gan (July 26) 
d, William Giaham, 3rd 5 late W 
oyd, of sangley bury uy Diana 
Beaumont, 2n H 


an 14) 

Lubbook, Montagu MD sth s late Sir John 
Wiliam | ubboca Bart —Nora ¢ ad Nottidge 
Charles Macnamita 1 RCS (Feb 1) 

Macfarlane, Donald Hi fanny Worswick 1 d 
late James Robson of | ontcfract (May 12) 

Mackenne, Mr s latc Sir John Machenzic 
Hon Sirah bruce (\ug 17) 

Mackinnon, Francis Alcxinder « 5 WA Muck 
innon, of Acrysc flac Kent linily Isabel 
6 d@ Admirul Sn Aithu W A Hood KCB 
(April 19) 

Maonaghten I dward Chirlcs « 5 Lord Mac 
naghten—Gwen Ikea Violet y ad lite Lord 
Jentcrden (March 20) 

Markel, Kul Imi, Phil Doc of Winnington 
Patk, Northwich Ada Jainc 3 @ Samucl 
Laylor Kuby House Kuby Bedon Nerfolk 

Marlborough, Duke of Mrs Lill in Warten 
Hamersicy, it New York (June) 

Marsh, Rev ‘Uh odoic Henry BA cu te of 
St Mark s Lalenham Noirwich—!] livabcth 


ones 
aria 
enry kied Beaumont 


rites @oot John icll J] and DI of Dew 
Ghyll, Furness Abbey (Feb 8) 
Martineau Ei:ncet only surviving s Su Thome 


Maitineau Maisaet Lilla 1 d@ late Walte 
Kendrick of kdgbaston (May 74) 

iyne, Nevil,c » John Nevil Maskclyne o 
the Egyptian Hall—- Ada Mury, only d late 
John Ardley (July 9) 

Maude, Cyril Fiancis of the Vaudeville Lhe atre 
—Winihlicd Emery of the L ycc umn ae ) 

MoCoy Capt Thos Robt ulia aid 
Vice Adm John Montagu Hayes C B (July 22 

MoCreery Surycon Major N- Army Medicr 
Corps—e d of late Rt Hon Joseph Moscn 
thal (Scpt_ 14) 

ell, bady Nina 1 d@ Inte Fo cf Antiuim 
—Charles Baltoun, of f alpome (Ay it 12) 

M'Mahon, (en Su Jhomis Westropp CB 
Col sth Dragoon Gds Constance Mat 
wid late Mi J Biooking (\ug_ 14) 

Melville, Beiestord V Mclville Mis Spender 
Clay, wid of late Mi: Joscph Spendir Clay 
(Nov 1) 

» Rev Wyndham A & vicu of 2 
Wiltshire parish and toimeily curate of St 
peorge 8s, Hanover Sq —Fdith ad of Jate 
Dr Wilson Fox a Quecn s Physician (Sept 27 

Wilham W Hlon Winilicd § 
Howard, d ot late Loid How ud of ( lossop 
and sister of prescnt pec: (Oct 3 ) 
John Ontaio, Bengal CS Mai 
Evelina, @ Sir Alticd Lyall, K Cb (July 4) 
ames Stocks—Ros1i Maton, 31d dof 
Col Su Robeit Harky, KC MG,CB 

Mon Johnstone Muir Mackenzie, s Jatc 

Sir John Muir Mackenne, Bait ~Hon Saruh 
Napier Bruce,d lord Aberdare (Aug 17) 

Mentrose, Caroline Agnes, Duchess Dowager 
Mon , whose rst husband was the 4th D 
of Montrose (06 "74), who next »: Mi Ww S 
Stirling Crawfuid (he dicd 83), and who i 


owa feed se as ae eee ee 
r, ér. yard an 
Dorham (July 26) d 


[athy’ 


Wares, William Grant, ¢ s Rear Admiral Sir 
George Nares, K C B—Emma Dent, 
d W Bilachett Bewshe (May as) 

Newdigats Fiancis, late of Coldstream Guards 
—Hon | lhzabeth Sophie Lucia Bagot, y d 
of J o1d Bagot (Oct 1 

Norman George Schuyler Cardew, y ¢ late d 
k Norman of Staplegrove, Taunton~Ada 
Imily 5 @ Sir Matcolm Fiaser, KC MG, 
Col Sec for W Australia(Jan 2) 

Ogilvy, Henry T 2nd s of Sir John Ogilvy, 
aA —Constance, d of Rt Hon R C Nesbit 
Hiumilton (Sept 1m) 

Oliver Thomas Cieswick @¢ 5 W C Lomas 
Oliver of Bollington Macclesficeld—Maria 
Lo usa ; d 1 dward Hey de Moleyns, of 
Vescy Llue Kingstown (Feb 6) 

O Malley Si Will m But aged « —Miss 
C ucline Pavey, wed 0 C\ug 

Ormsby Kev Licdkh A MA _ s late Rt Eon 
Henry O msby Caroline Lilen Mary d late 
I £ Fraser: (heb 20) 

Ouless Stat} Commanda Filip RN —Violet 
Frances ¢ d@ Rev George Washington, 
Chiplain 11BM  Lmbassy, Constantinople 


(Keb 11) 
Mrs Charles 


Peacocke 
Lennox J utle: (May 4) 
Persse licut Ccl Dudley late 13th] t Infintr 
Muy Sadicir cid Licut F tl labor, RN 


Ti ut Gen Hon 


(Aug 1¢) 
Petre 1 hilip Benedict Joseph 3rd 5s late Lord 
letre—Julia Mary « d George Cavendish 


Taylor (July 19) 
; ; : Rev Sir E 


ae chn Wynfoid e 5 
Phillips Bart vicu of Warminster—Noir, 


d late J Gerstenbesg Isq (Feb 14) 

Piercy Benjunn Tuiesu Margherita, 

only @ ct Count and Countcss Alhata 
Vagicnts (Oct 13) 

Playfair Mijoi Gcoi,c RA onlys Rt Hon 
Sun lyon lliytan KCB } —Augusta 
Mary only Hfemry 1 Ilickhman, of Hagley 

Portman Cliude Beil key 5 5 of Vis ount Port 
mu Mary 4 Gordon Cumniung,¢ of Lady 
Middleton (Feb 9) 

Prussia }iince Henry of ends of the late Em 
peror Eredeiich of Gciminy I rincess Irene, 
3idd of the Grand Dukc of [less Darmstadt 
Lhe bride wd bridegroom are cousins, and 
gi indchildicn of dere Victoria, the anni 
vcisary of whose bith wis selected as the 
dite of the wedding at Charlottenburg (May 
24) In presence of the } mperor and Empress 
of Geimany, the Dowapcr Empress, the 
Piince of Walcs and other distinguished 
persons 

Rathbone Mr ¢ s of R R_ Rathbone, late 
Ihgh Sheift of An, lesey—F velyn, and d of 
W Rathbone, MI (Oct a0) 

Raymond, Henry Warner, Cipt Royal Irish 
Kifles Maud,1 d@ late Major Gen Sirk R 
Wetherall, CB, KC SIL, Under Sec State 
for licland (June 2) 
berts G Hodgson Violet Cunliffe, e @ 
Lilis Brooke Cunliffe (July 23) 

Rollo Hon E11ic Norman, 2nd s Lord Rollo— 
Constance Maud, y d H B Hiohler, of Fawk 
ham Manor, Kent 

Roosevelt, Robt B, Envoy Extraord and Min. 
Plenip of the United States to the Netherlands. 


—Mrs Marion T Fortescue (Aug 18) 

burgh, His Honour Sir Francis, _ 
Eleanor M A Chambers, 3rd di. T 
Chambers, Q.C., Recorder of fondon (jan. 94) 
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Cal. F,, 2 Aden, oo 
ppd, y. d. of late Rt. 
Bellis (Se t. 1) 

Russell, Lord Herbrand, of the Gren. Guards, 

4 s. Duke and Duchess of Bedtord—Miss 
Sg d. of the acting Archdeacon of Lahore 
(feb. 1) 

Samuelson, Francis Edwd , ands. Sir B. Samuel- 
gon, Bart., M P.—Fanny Isabel, e. d@. late 
William Merritt Wnght (Apiil 24) 

Sargeaunt, James Shipland, of lewhesbury 
Park — Bessie, y ad. Charles Andrew, ot 
Coughton Court, Wai wickshire oa he 5) 

Savile, William Hale, M.A, vicar of Wykcham, 
Yorks.--Mabel, only @ Countess M. von 
Bothmer, and Count Hippolyte Alexander 
von Bothmer (July 2r) 

marry Joseph, Alderman of City of London— 
Helcn Pemberton, only d Licut -Col. George 
Archibald Leach, R E. (July 26) 

Scott, Archibald Kdward, youngest s. of late 
J. Winter Scott—Cecilia, second d. of late 

liam Bolitho (Nov. 22). 

Seott, Capt Buchanan P E., CI E —e. d. Chas 
Theo Metcalf, CS 1. Gud 9) 

Boott, Hon Walter Gcoi ge, Master of Polwarth, 
eldest s of Loid and Lady Polwarth—Edith 
Frances, eldest @ of Sir Thomas Fowell 
Buxton, Bart (Nov. 23) 

Soully, Janes A Gcrtrude Annie,e @ Willa 
Court Gilly, QC, M P (May 17) 

Shaw, William Rawson, only 5. Thomas Shaw, 
M.P.—Mary Josephine, only d. late Joseph 
Crook, J P:, formerly MP Bolton 

Smith, Gcorge Batchclo. - Emily Cook, ¢ a. 
Sir William Long, of Oaklands, Shetficld 
(July 12) 

Smith, G. W. Duff Asshcton, of Vaynol Park, 
near Bangot—Laura Alice, 2nd ¢. Colin Stan- 
hope Joncs (April 19) 

Somerset, Hon [itzioy, sew Conservative Ccn 


Royal Dragoons— 
on. Henry J. 


tral Office—Mrs Stanlcy 1] hompsun (June 15) 
Spicer, Capt. J E Philip, ] P —Lady Margaret 
Fane, v. d@. of Lu) and Countess of West 
morland (Oct 7 
Stanhope, Hon. I velyun T. Scudamoic, s late 
E. of Chestei field Juba Dasha, 5. d J. 
Potter (April 


2l 
Stanyforth, LF. Willi cd, of Kirk Hlammerton 
Hall, York—Lvclyn, d Rear-Adm. Batnard- 
iston (March 12) : 
8 Edward - Lady Philippa Fitzalan 
Henry Granville, Duke of 


W. H., Bishop of the Falkland 
m McClymont 


Howard, d. of 
Norfolk (Oct. 18 

Stirling, Rt. Rev. 
Islands—Lucinda, wid. late 
(May 2) : 

Stepford, Capt. the Hon. PV. B., Koyal Irish 
usiliers, second s of Farl of Courtown 
Isabel Alice, only a. of late Capt. Barrington 

Dashwood (Nov 22). 

Stuart, Fiederick Wa s late Sir Cunion IT 
Stuait, Bart.—Muldied Florence, qth d@. W. G, 
Ashby, The Highlands, Burgess Hull (May 28) 

, Wilham Innes, only surviv. s. ial 
Stuckey — Anmie Beatrice, c. d. Sir F. TP, 


Cunynghame, Bart. (July 31) 
eutisa, Sir Richard, Be Ben Constance, a. 
of Sir Vincent Corbet, Bart, (April 5) 
and Norway, H.R.H. Prince Oscar of— 
Mile. Ebba Henrietta Munck, who foi merly 
held an apporntment at the Court of Sweden ; 
at St. Stephen's Church, Bournemouth, in 
a esence of the Duchess of Albany, the 
cown Princess of Denmark, and the Qucen 
of Sweden (March 15) 


(Mas 


Sworder, Hugh, 8. of William Swerder, of 
Tawney Hall, Essex—Elizabeth Mary, ¢. @. 
late Wm. Hart, of Fingrith Hall, Blackmore, 
Essex (June 2) 

Symonds, Thomas Raymond, of Mynde Park, 
Herefordshire—Margaret Ethel, znd d, James 
Rankin, M.P. (Apuil 4) 

Tanner, Di., M.P.--MissWelch,of Cork (April 14) 

Tarleton, Alfred, only 5 late Admiral Sir Walter 
larleton—Henietta Chai lotte, d. of Admiral 
and Lady Henietta Tennyson D'Kyncourt, of 
Bayons Manor, Lincolnshire (Feb. 8) 

Taylor, John W, 3:d Butt. I2sscx Regiment— 
Florcnce Trene Emily, ay d. Sir umes 
Crichton Biowne, M P., LL.D, F.R.S.(Aug.s) 

Thuraby, John O, s of Sir John Phursby —Ella, 
d of Col. I. and Lady Mary Crosse (Nov. 28), 


Tottenham, Major Fied St. Leger, 7th Royal 
Fusilieis—Mabel Caroline, «@. late Very Rev. 
J. Gainer, Dean of Lincoln, and Lady 
Caroline Gatnict (July 17) 

Trotter, Alexander Edmund Coutts —-Madeline 
epibE et Selby Lowndes, d. of Rev. O. C. 
Selby Lowndes, of Bletchicy (Oct. gth) 

Vaughan, Picdciickh Lewis, only ». Lt.-Gen. Sir 
) L. Vaughan, K.C B.—Mary Evelyn Hulda, 
c. a, Major Stocks (July 71) 

Watkin, Edward, of Heaton C hapel, Manchester 
—IHlannah Kebecca, @. Thomas Copping, 
for meily of Coningsby 

Weaton, Su Joseph Dodge -A. Beloe, y. d. of 
late C. P_ Beloe (Oct. 11) 

Whistler, Mr (aitist)- Mis Godwin (Aug. 11) 

Wigram, William Arthur—Edith Constance, 
znd @ of Col. and Hon. W. P. and Lady 
Emma Talbot (Sept 6) 

Wilhams, Major Hl D, g8th Regt., ¢. 5, late 
Canon Hemy Blackstone Wilhams —Ethe 
Loursa, only d@ Rev, Montagu Hankcyl 
icctor of Maiden Newton (Leb g) 

Wilmot, Sir Richard, Bait. a. lion. Tlugh Hare 
(April 10) 

Wingfield, Anthony I., ¢. s. late George Wing- 
ficjd, of Ampthill [louse, Beds—Julta, ne 
ce Benyon, of Engletield Park, Reading 

eb 9 

Win felt, Majo: Charles G. I. , Dorsetsh. Regt. 
—Beatiice Marion Lysaght Griffin (Apuil 18 

Wolff, Jows Caroline Louisa Jane, ¢c. a. of late 
Peter Rylands, M P ‘Sept 8) 

Yerburgh, Robeit Armstrong, M P. for Chester 

Elma Amy, only d. Daniel Phwaites, J.P., 
DL, late M.I? tor Blackbuin (Aug, 8) 

Younger, William, 16th Lanceis, of Auchen 
Castle, Dumfisessh.— Helen Carolinc Benyon, 
¢. ad, Col. Gunter, M VP. (Jan. 24) 


Married Women (Maintenance in case of 
Desertion) Act, 86 Lhis Act provides that 
it Shall be lawful fur any mairicd woman 
deserted by her husband to summon him 
before two justics in petty Sessions or a 
stipendiary magistrate. If satisfied that the 
husband, being able partly or wholly to main- 
tain his wife, o: wite and family, has wilfully 
negiccted to do so, and has deserted his wife, 
the justices or magistrate may order him to 
pay to her such weekly sum not exceeding £s 
as may be considered to be 1n_ accordance 
with his means and any means the wife may 
have for her support, the payment to be en- 
forced in the same way as the payment of 
money under an affiliation order. order 
may be varied by the Justices or the magiatrate 
upon proof given that the means of husband 
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wife have varied since the order wis made 
No paste el payment shall be made in favour 
of a wife proved to have committed adultery, | 
unless such adultery has been condoned, and | 
any such order may be discharged upon proof ' 
that the wife since the making thereof has 
committed adultery The Act does not extend . 
to Scotland 
Womens Property Act, 82 A 
short historical preface 1s necessary to the 
explanation of this Act At common law the 
husband and wife were regarded as one person 
By marrage the woman was merged in the 
man. He Tecamé entitled to all her pe:sonal 
property and to the rents and profits of her real 
perty He also became answerable for het 
at In equity a martied woman was always 
regarded as capable of holding property, and 
the word and thing “ ea te ee estate “owe thi 
origin to the Court of Chancery The chief 
sources of the sepaiate estate have been settle 
ments, devises and bequests to the separate 
use of marmcd womcn Ovcr this seprrate 
estate the married woman enjoyed all the rights 
of an owner, save that in gifts to her separate 
use it has always been usual to insert a proviso 
against anticipation of income his anomalous 
proviso has been enforced by the courts upona 
consideration of the strong pressure which may 
be put upon a married woman amnproperly to 
anticipate herincome Inthis way the common 
law became in a gieat degree obsolcte 1n so far 
as it affected women of the ncher class, who 
have been almost invariably protected by settle 
ments But it continucd to press hardly upon 
married women in other classes, and the 
Married Women s Property Act 1870, amended 
by the Married Womens Property Act 1874, 
was designed to protect mariied women in the 
enjoyment of seveial important kinds of pro 
rty Both of these Acts have been repcaled 
the Married Womens Property Act 1882 the 
effect of which may be summed up by saying 
that it almost altogether annuls the effect o 
marriage upon a woman s right ofproperty In 
the case of all marrnages contracted after the 
last day of 1882, the married woman, the feme 
covert, has the same rights of acquiring, hold 
ing and transmitting property which are ee 
sessed by the spinster or widow, the /me 
tole, or bythe man In thecase of all marriages 
contracted before that day the marned woman 
has the same rights 1n refercnce to all property 
accruing to he: afler that day In respect of 
her separate estate the married woman has all 
the means of redress by civil or criminal pro 
ceedings which are enjoyed by any other owner 
of property She 1s also liable in every respect 
as though she were unmarned , she}s hable for 
her ante-nuptial debts, and to the parish for the 
maintenance of her husband and children 
Such, subject to judicial construction, 1s the 
general effect of this statute It provides no 
restraint upon the anticipation of her income b 
@ married woman, nor does it annul suc 
restraint, thus leaving marnage settlements 
nearly as useful as ever It provides that 
money lent by the wife to the husband shall in 
the event of his bankruptcy be treated as assets 
and shall not be recoverable by the wife until 
ail other creditors have been satisfied It does 
not allow husband or wife to take criminal pro- 
against each other so long as they are 
ether. lt protects as a trust in favour 
and a bond-fide insurance 
the husband of his Efe for ther benefit, 


eat 
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ind a similar insurance by the wife.—Law 
Sour Appa ane OS tern a geen 
‘Court of Appeal, June ‘88), t ona 

ot construction under the M W P act < 
in November 8:1 Mrs Armstrong, at that time 
a widow entitled to certain freehold houses, 
3ettled them on herself for her separate use 
without restrarit on anticipation, with a power 
of appointment and resulting trusts for her 
children In Decembe: of the same year she 
matted her present husband Mrs Armstrong 
continued to carry on the business of her late 
husbind, and was made bank: upt in May '84 
Ihe trustees in bank: uptcy took possession of 
the plepelty included in the settlement, and 
collected the 1:ents Mrs Armstrong now 
claimed to have the amount collected paid over 
:o he: for he: own use, while the trustee claimed 
© 1ctain it for the benefit of the creditors 
Sect 1, subs 5 of the Act says that “every 
maiiled woman catlying on a trade separately 
from he: husband ‘shall, in respect of her 
sepaiate property, be subject to the bankruptcy 
laws in the same way as if she were a feme 
sole By section 19, however, “nothing 1n 
this Act contained shall interfere with or affect 
any settlement 1especting the property 
of any mariied woman, etc The Court of 
Appeal held that the trustee was entitled to the 
rents Sec 1:9 only meant that settlements 
were not :endeicd inoperative by the Act 
Here the trustee did not seek to invalidate the 
settlLment On thc contrary, he claimed the 
‘ife estate of the binkrupt under and by virtue 
-f the settlement, as any other alienee of the 
hfe interest might claim, the only difference 
Leing that here the ahenation was the act of 
the Jaw and not the voluntary act of the party. 
The Maste of the Rolls delivered a dissenting 
judgment His loi d«hip, referring to the words 
of the section, ‘‘intcifere with o1 affect,’ said 
that 1t was ‘‘too fine a distinction for the 
aftains of real life to say that every advanta- 
geous effect of the settlement could be taken 
awey and yet the settlement not be “interfered 


wit 

Marseillaise Hymn So called because 
fust heaid at Paris in 1792, sung by troops 
from Marseilles Words and music composed 
(1791) by Rouget de L'Isle, an engineei officer, 
to chee: the spiiits of consciipts at ae 

Martin, Sir Theodore, K C B,b in Edin- 
burgh 1816 Educated at the High School and 
University of Edinburgh, subsequently practis- 
Ing asa Solicitor in that on In '46 he removed 
to I ondon, and 1n 58, under the nom de plume 
of ‘‘Bon Gaultier, published, with the assiat- 
ance of the late Piofessor Aytoun, his ‘‘ Beok of 
Ballads,” and a translation of the ‘‘ Poems and 
Ballads of Goethe” His ‘‘Life of the Prince 
Consort was wiitten by command of her 
Majesty, who, on the compiegon of the work 
in ‘80, created him a K C The most 
ant of his other works ale translations of ‘‘Odes 
of Horace,’ the Complete Works of Horace, 
(hlenschlagers dramas, Corregio and Aladw, 
Goethe s Faust, the “ Vita Nuova ” of ’ 
and Hennk Hertz s diama King Rend's — 
fer, and a “Life of Lord Lyndhurst.” In ’sz 


nora ae ee sap aboaa actress 

ir was electe Vuiverdity 
of &t. Andrews in ’80 ay ean M issued a 
book dealing with the Shak 

troversy ; he also 

honour of the visit 6 
krederick to England, 
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eau, Rev. James, D.D, LL.D, one 
of the most eminent of Unitarian divines, 1s a 
brother of the late Hairictt Martineau, b at 
Norwich 1805 Educated at the Norwich Gram 
mar School, Dr Lant Carpenters School at 
Bristol, and at Manchester New College @ v) 
He entered the Unitarian ministry in 28 After 
officiating for some years as minister in Dublin 
and izerpeol accepted the chair ot Mental and 
Moral Philosophy at Manchester New Oollege 4: 
Was appoin ministe: of Little Portland 
Street Chapel 59, and Principal of Manchester 
New Oollege 68 Dr M 1s a voluminous writer 
on ethical and theological questions, and amongst 
the best known of his works ire ‘Studics of 
Christianity, ‘‘Moudern Matcriaism ‘Ideal 
Substitutes for God Considered, ‘ Hours of 
Thought on Sacred [hings, “ lypes ol Fthical 
[heory,’ and ‘Study of Religion”( 88) IW: M 
is hon LI D Harvard and DD Leyden and 
Edinburgh, and DC L Oxford, 88 


Martinique A West Indiin islind of the 
Windward group Itisalienchcolony Arca 
#79 84 m , pop 16,232 Fort Royal (oi fot de 

rance) 1s the scat of government, St Pierre, 
pop 18,000, the principal town = Intcrior high 
and rocky, of volcanic origin =Thcie uc miny 
streams Lowlands ve ry tertile , Cultivation of 
sugar, coffee, cacio, and cotton largely carried 
on The colony 1s governcd as al rench Depirt 
ment ‘Trade amounts to over £1,020,000 
Originally scttled by France in 1¢35, it has 
several times been in Fneglish hinds, but 
was finally confirmed to Irince in 1814 See 
CoLonies oF LunorkAn Powers, ind consult 
Vignon s ‘Les Colonies | ran,1ses, Noiman 5 
“Colonial I rance 


Marvin, Charles, autho: and journalist, b 
1854 Spent his early life in Russi, entcicd 
the English Civil Service 75 Ihe untoward 
disclosure of the Anglo Russian Agrcement led 
to his 1etirement trom the Foreign Office, in 78 
His first work, ‘‘Our Public Offices, attr uted 
considerable attention, this wis followcd by 
**The Russian Campaign against the Turcomans ”’ 
A serics bearing upon the Russo-Asian question 
succeeded, of which the best known 19 ‘' The 
Russians at the Gate of Herat” Scent on a 
mission to Russia by Mr J Cowen, late M P 
for Newcastle, to ascertain Russian views of 
Central Asia Accompanied the English mis 
sion to the Czars coronation (83), and subse 
quently travelled im the Caucasus and the 

pian district Mr M is an authority on 
petroleum, his “Moloch of Paraffin having 
reached a large circulation He has also wiitten 
on African affairs (‘English Africa, 88) 


Mass, Days of Attending See Days 


A term applied to specific me 
chanical manipulations, such as ‘‘kneading 
and “rubbing, which are intended to mflucnce 
the human tissues and the functions of the 

y 1m various disorders and diseases, such 

a& nerve prostration, muscular degenciation, 

elenuie bay elves, wasted limbs, spinel ae 

Oortion, impaired writin ower, and othe. 
conditions Seeed ‘88 ee 

ald, poet and lecturer, b at 

Tring 18 18 parents being ve1y poor, his 

idhood was passed under all the distressing 

cae beep ae to hint ch en. were vale 

tay e€ adoption of the Factor ts. 

the age of fifteen he obtained a gitaation 

as Baay boy at Messrs. Swan and Edgar’s, 

R Street, and picked up his education by 
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reading at the second hand bogkstalls at such 
odd moments as he could spare He subse- 


ee, ee eee | 


which attracted the attention of Walter Savage 
Landor, who pointed out the great promise 
which the young poet gave in ths volume, 
Mr M_ subsequently published other poems, 
which won for him great popularity, and for 
some yeats he wrote the poetical criticisms 
tor the Athenaum Mi M_ has also devoted 
much attention to the subject of spant ; 
and hs lectured with great success in England, 
Ameiin. and the Colonics Mr M was some 
eus igo plucd as a pensioner on the Civil 

ist in recognition of his services to hterature 
as “a poct spiung from the people ’ He has 
reccntly (Sept ’88) completed his new work on 
Shakespeare, and has stated on a lecturing 
tour in the United States ind the Australian 
colonics 

Massowah An isiind 1nd town at the 
cutrance of 1 bay on the African coast of the 
Red Sua, wbout 3,0 miles N of the Straits 
of Bibcl Mindch = I[t 16 the natural pert and 
commctcial outkt for Iigie and Northern 
Abyssinia Wis an F,yptiin possession till 
1865 6, When taken possession of by Italy 
War with Abyssinia soon broke out, and some 
1CVvc1se was at first cxperie nce d bv the Itahans, 
who, afterwards 1tcimforced, have cficctually 
madc good thcir position, and hae occupied 
teri itory to some distance inland, thi ough which 
they 11e now pushing a 1ulway Massowah 
has bccn fortified, and its devclopmcnt as an 
ne depcndency may be anticipated (see 
TALY ) 

Master and Servant ‘Scrvints are prac- 
tially of two kinds—domestic servants or 
menials (Lit wrt7a mena, within the walls), 
and labourers or workmen cmployed with a 
view to profit Domestic servants, 1n the ab- 
sence of cxprcss stipulation, are understood to 
be hired for the year, subjcct to a month's 
notice by either party Ihey are entitled to 
propcr lodging and food, but not, as a rule- 
to medical attendance Illness and conse, 

ucnt incapacity to work does not render 
them lable to be dismissed without notice ; 
but wilful negicct or disobedience does. 
On leaving service thcy cannot claim a char- 
acter from the employer, or obtain damages 
for an unfavourable character which he may 
give bona fide to a person having a right to 
ask for information But they can obtain 
dimagcs for an_ untrue character maliciously 
given lhe iclation between employers on 
the one hand, and on the other labourers 
or workmen, has becn regulated by many 
statutes In the first place the employer 
in getting servants must not transgress the 
Factory or Flementary Education Acts In the 
next place the Truck Act compels the employer 
in all the more important trades to pay his 
workmen in current coin, and not otherwise ; 
and an Act of 1883 forbids him to pay his 
workmen 1n any premises used for the sale 
ot intoxicating Inquor Thirdly, a variety of 
Acts give to the county courts and to the 
justices a certain J in or rend be- 
tween employer and workman, an 


provide 
for the intment, by consent of both parties, 
f arbitretors and beers of conciliation, 


at = 
awards the law will enforce. Asa rule, 
of the contract of service by either party now 
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gives ground for a civil action only But as 
regaids merchant seamcn, the captain, the 
cmploycers agent, 1s neccssinily invested with 
extraordinary powcis of discipline A work 
man 18 criminally hable for a wilful breach of 
contract in cases whcre he has reasonable 
ground to believe that the result of such breach 
would be to stop the public gas o1 water supply, 
a1 to occasion sc1i0us injury to Jfe or property 
But in the prosecution of 1 trade dispute any 
number of persons may cmbinc to do any 
thing which, if done by one person would not 
constitute ac1ime A maste1 15 not criminally 
hable for any ict of his servant but he is 
civilly hable for everything done by his sex 
vant in the course of service A master 145 now 
civilly hlable to one sci vant for injuries inflicted 
by the negligence of another scrvint A master 
may bring an action for any injury donc to his 
servant whercby hc Ic scs the bencfit of the ser 
vice—e g ,an issault ascduction etc Amster 
may justify an assiult ccmmitted in defcnce 
of his servant, ind ze tcxsa) = A mister may 
maintain, :¢ aid and abct his servant in ar 
action—a thing gencialy unlawful If any one 
wilfully entice a servant to quit his misters 
service, the master has an action against him 
and the servant tormcrly 1 was only by 
Spprentceship that persons ceuld quahfy them 
selves tocxcucise a tride But it the present 
day the necessity cf sciving, =n apy rentice 
ship survives only t a limited d gice =IThe 
apprentice Wits im infint bound cut by in 
denture for 50 many je irs to S| 1 master 
who undertook to maintain 1nd teach him and 
exeicised ovcr him a parental authonty The 
children of parents unalle to maintain them 
my still be ay prenticed till the 1g¢¢ of twenty 
one years by the guardians or cvcisecis to 
ersons willing totuke them In all cises the 
infant $3 consent 15 necessary Chief actions 
under the Employers Liability Act (7 ) in “* 
It has been Jaid down by the courts that 1 notuce | 
unde: the Act though defective 1s still 1 good 
notice if the judge 15 of opinion that the deiccts 
or inaccuricics do not prejudice the defendant 
On the othcr hind the special nghts of public 
bodies to a full and regular notice given them «tf 
claims for porsonal injuries made by persons 
in then employ was emphasized in the case of 
Edwards « The Vestry of St Mary Islington 
The action of Walsh ‘Whiteley c« uiied to the 
Court of Appeal, 1aised the question whcther 
a paiticuia: form of cuding machine lagely 
used in Lancishitc, wis ‘ defective  undei 
Age , sub section 1, of the Employers 
Liability Act The miuhine wis admittedly 
dangeious, Lut the couit held thit that did not 
make it ‘‘defective 01 imply negligence on 
the paitofthe employe: ifan accident happened 
to the workman to whom it was furnished for 
use with reasonable caic The Factory Act 
requires that 1f a peison injured by machinery 
in any factory cannot return to Ins ordinary 
work within forty cighthours after the accident 
such accident must be reported with avicw to 
official investigation It has been argucd that 
the returning to work in the factory to soit 
pieces of tin plate with one hand constituted a 
return to wo1k within the meaning of the Act 
and thus rendered a 1eport unnecessary , but 
it has been decided that returning to work means 
returning to the performance of ordinary work 


as before the accident. v Bar 
Bon eycoen'® Bench Division, Nov..’88) decided 
that the employer of a driver who had acct 
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dentally injurcd a street lamp in the Metropolis 
was not liable for the damage 

Master of F See Deans 

Master ofthe Rolls See Rots 

Matabeleland An extensive country in 
South Africa between Limpopo and middle 
Zambes: riveis north of Transvaal and Bechu 
analand Js mountainous, and his been famous 
fromavery carly age for its productive gold 
mines Anccnt 1uims of unknown ongm have 
been seen here by Mauch who passed thiough 
the countiy Was conquered fifty years ago by 
King Mosclehitsc ind a Matabcle army, the 
nitive tuibcs Mtshona and Makalaka, subdued 
and incetp ritcd ind 1 military despotism sct 
upon the model «ft Chakasin Zululand This 
enduics unde: L»> Bengucla successor of 
Mosclekatse Its } roximity to the British Pio 
tector itc and its iniferous weilth are also 
I} kcly to biting Matabelcland into public atten 
tion cielonz The Matibcles (near kinsmen 
ofthe Zulus) ac numcaous warhle diilled in 
regiments cve1ry able bodicd main 1 soldier, 
and they uc said to be well umed The 
king 15 an abs lute auto rat possessing 
unquestioned iuthonty It 15 wnnounced that 
urin,ciments ne hang mide for the estab 
hishmcnt cf 1 postal service by n tive 1unneis 
between British Bechuinudand wad Matabele 
land (S 7t 88) 

Mathew Sir James Charles was b in 1830 
Fducited at Liimity College Dublin Called 
to the bu it Jincolns Inn (53) He was 1 
membc1 of the Scuth ] astern Circuit, ind, lke 
Teid Justice Bewen ind Mr Justice A L 
Smith hid nt tikhen sik when he wis ap 

ainted 1 Judge of the Queens Bench Divison 
yt picviously M Mithew had icted as a 
membci cf the Committce on the subject of the 

Costs «t legil Picceedings © Mi Justice 
Mithew wasthe thid Catholic judge appointed 
since the Ciutholic I mincipation Act, the two 
pevicus ences being Mr Justice Shee and Mr 
Wachee Hayes 


Matthews Rt Hon He MP foi 
Cast 11vision of Bumimghim and Home Secere 
tary 15 the son of the Hon Hemry Matthews, 
late puisne judge of Ccylon, wherc he was born 


in 1826 He was educited paitl, on the Con 
tincnt ind putl) in] ngland Having graduated 
at the Univ cf Tus BA he studied law at 
Unw Cell Lend n_ind subsequently gradu 
ated IL B it the Tonden Univ” where he 
obtuned the Univ law Scholuship of £50 a 
yeu for thice yous Inthe same year he was 


_2ppomtcd 1a lellew of Univ Coll, the only 


othe: Icllow of the yeu being Bagehot the 
cconomst In 45 when he wis only eighteen, 
M: Matthews w s admitted it Lincolns Inn, 
andin sc he wis culled to the bat Eighteen 
years Titer he tock silk ws clected a Bencher 
and was ictuincd to the 
Housc of Commons as Jiberal member fo 
Dungaivin From 72 to 76 he uted as Exg 
miner in Common Law to thc Qouneil of L 


Education In 85 he unsuccessfully contested 


Noith Birmingham 15 a Conservative In 
pes 86 he contested East Bimingham, and 

y the fusion of the Unionist Liberals with 
the Conservatives was retuined en Lord 
Sahsbury formed his second administration 
after the gencral election, Mr Matthews was 
appointed Home He has been con- 
nected with several causes célebres, notably the 
Borghese case, the Slade case,Lyonu Home (the 
spiritualist), Boulton and Park, the Tichborne 
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cage, Armstiong case, Ciawford divorce case, | 


Cass case, the Trafalgar Square riots, etc 
His refusal to offer a tc ward ci the discovery 
of the perpetrator of the Whitechapel murders 
gave rise to much comment = Icnsion havin 
arisen betwcen the Home Secretary and Sir 

arren, owing to the publcation of an article 
in Miyiia3 5 Maeacuin, M1 M wnounced the 
resignation of Si Chale, in the ITouse ol 
Commons (Nov 83) 


Mauritius So nimcd by the first Dutch 
occuplers in 1598, after Prince Maurice of 
Holland An ee in the Indian Ocean soc 
miles east of Madagasc i, 2,000 miles fiom 
India, and 2,300 fiom the Capc It 15 a British 
Crown colony Area 708 sq m, pop 368,145 
The island 15 divided into mune districts Capital 
and chief poit 15 Port Lows, pop 40,000, con 
nected vith otha centics by lines of railway 
and excellent micadamised roids Dependent 
appanages of the colony, undcr the administra 
tion of its governor, are Various gioups in the 
Indian Ocean Ihe Seychelles, Rodriguez, the 
Amurantes, Diego Garcia, and the Chagos Islands, 
are the chict of them Total aica about 350 
$q m, pop 16000 Mauritius 15 mountainous, 
the highest peaks attaining °,700 feet It 15 
well watered and fertile vegetation Juxunant 
and scenery charming Climite of the uplands 
dechaous, that of the lowlands hot and un 
healthy Violent, ficquent and destructive 
huinicanes Some uncle ized forcst st1]11¢ mains, 
in which are dcai and gamc)—=—- A_ umque nitive 
bid, the dodo, was cater minitcd by thie Dutch 
Banzier 1¢cfs Surround the share A Governor 

1esidcsSover admimstration, which 1s conducted 

y Pxceutive and Lepislitive Councils, both of 
Crown nominees Staple industry 15 cultivation 
of sugar canc §=9Cotton coficc, indigo, tortoise 
shcll, «bony, vanilla, and iloc fibke arc also 


exported Tor financial statistics, see Briiisy 
Ikupirr, ete (table) Lh cipital 15 strongly 
dctended, but former Inge garrison now 


reduced to 400 Thare 15 t constabulary of 
about 1,000 The Church of Inglend and the 
Roman Catholic bodies receive some State aid 
There 18 a Royal College, and also many 
Government and othe: schools Many of the 

eople arc of African, Hindoo, Chinese, and 
Malagasy race Amcng the whites 1s a pre 
pondcrance of Jrench blood Mauritius 1s the 
scene of St Pretre stale of “ Paul and Virginia ’ 
The Dutoh abandoncd the islind 1n 1710 «=In 
1721 the French took posscssion, and the 
iland was then calicd Isle of France Its pio 
Sperity was founded by the Ficnch Governor, 

ahe de Labourdonnais A Britishtorce urdes 
Abercrombie captuied Mauritius in 1810, since 
when it has remaincd a color y of Ir gland — 
In 1886 the Governor (Si John Pope Hennessy) 
became ip volved in serious disputes with the 
people The Govcino: of Cape Colony was 
sent to investigate matters, as Royal Commis 
stoner, and he cxcicised the authority dcle gated 
to lim by suspending Sit J P Hennessy, who 
was oideied Pome for further inqmry (sec 
DipLomaTic) This 1icsulted (87) in Sir Johns 
acquittal and reinstatement as Governor Con- 
sult Flemyng s ‘(Mauritius and ‘‘ Her Majesty s 
Colonies.” 


Laws. See GERMANY and GERMAN 
Po.LiTIcAL PARTIES, ed 88 


Bayotta. One of the Comoro Islands (g v ). 


Meat Supply, Our. For sketch of rise of 
foreign meat supply sce ed ‘87. 
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Medical Acta, 58 86. Sce ed. 88. 

Medical » 88, During the past year 
there have been no starthne discoveries, but 
medical workers have becn pers stent in addin 
to our knowledge in the regions of high an 
applied pathology, in practical suigery, and 
in therapeutics Bacteriology has made rapid 
strides in its propicss {rom the transcendental 
to the practical, and Professors Crookshank and 
Kicin, in them investizations mato the causes of 
the Hei don and other epidemics, have thrown 
much hght upon the development and pi opaga- 
tion of the Bacillus Scarlatine and the micio- 
oiganisms found in cases of cow pox. In his 
Harveian oration, Profe ss01 Latham summarised 
recent invcstig ations into the connection exist- 
ing between nicto olganisms round, corkscrew 
ind straight 10d shaped, and disease Thus 
Koch proved that alte: moculating an animal 
with the smallest diop of anthiacic blood— 
provided it contained bacilli 01 thei spo1es—it 
dies within twenty four o1 thity s:x hours, and 
that on post mortcm ¢xamination, in the capil- 
latics ot the liver, splecn, lungs, kidneys and 
stomach, huge numbers of bacillh can be geen 
pormeating this part of the vascular system, 
wluist in Jarger vessels they may be entirel 
abscnt or only raicly secn = =The rate at whic 
bacilli develop 15 atinost mcredible, tor with 
{favouring conditions and a temperature of 124° 
bc low human blood he it, the organism doubles 
mn length and divides once in every half hour 
Multiplwation theicforc procecds to the extcnt 
of about cipht hundred milion millions an 
twenty four hours Ihe bacillus anthracis 19 
sud to be the icsponsible source of wool- 
soitcais diseisc, mahgnant pustule and in 
testinal anthiaw in the human subject = In 
relapsing feve: 1 disc ase in the spread of which 
cortagion direct from the p went o2 through 
articles in common use plays an important 
part, an cvcr moving, slendet, threadhke or- 
ganism—the Spirocheta Obermeieri—can be de- 
tected during the febrile stages in the blood 
During the intervals betwecn the attacks no 
spirochat © cain be found in the blood These 
olginisms outside the body show active move- 
nicnts at a tcempciatuic of about 65°, they 
become languid at 98 , and die at fever heat, 
To. these reasons it 15 supposed that the 
febrile condition of the paticnt destroys the 
organism, which bicaks up into granulcs, some 
of which picbably are the sporcs from which 
the discase may 1edcvclop In this case the 
blood of the iniccted animal 1s intermittent in 
its power of passing the disease on to other 
apin Is Certain bacill: of the so called non- 
pith ogpeme character _ when injected into 
the blood of lower aninius, incapebic of deve- 
lopmcnt or even of continued ¢ xistence, though 
Bpores remain active for a considcrable time, 
The propig ition of ccrtain bacteria in animals 
otha: than those in which they were originally 
devcloped 15 thercfore until new mcthods ot 
acchhmatisation arc discovercd, at least—im- 
possible As icgards the changes that take 
place in blood or tissues in which the micro- 
organism 15 able to devclop, Dr. Latham 1s of 
opinion that they are of the nature of fermenta- 
tion, and that death actually resulls from the 

resence of chemical poisons thus developed, 
These chemical poisons include certain animal 
alkaloids or pfomaines, similar in nature and 
chemical composition to some of the vegetable 
alkaloids Professor Bneger has aucceeded in 
crystallising ccitain of these bodies—amongst 
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them seurtdin, neurit, cholin, muscaiin 
gadinin, cadaverin, putrescim, waprin, and 
saydaieit Most of these substances are de 
veloped by the action of bacilli on dcad animal 
matter, and not necessarily on hving tissue 
Other poisonous alkaloids have been shown by 
Gautier to be developcd in the living body in 
dependently of the action of bactcria, these he 
has termed /tucomaines From these and other 
facts, Professor Latham inferred that, in living 
animal organisms, owing to slight departures 
from the normal nutrition of the parts, va1ious 
substances will be produced, which, if not 
eliminated o1 neutralised, may lead to patho 
logical changcs indep ndently of any bactcrial 
action It 15 possible, as Burdon Sanderson has 
stated, “that germs arc not so much oinischic{ 
makers as mischicf spreaders, that 15 to say, 
that, although in inflammation may come into 
existence without them aid them prescnce 
communicates to it, after i has come into 
existence, the powcr of reproducing itself in 
previously healthy tissucs whether by exten 
gion or dissemin ition Another question in 
connection with micro organisms is thit of 
their transmutation Is it possible that by cul 
tivation or attcnuation their propertics (viru 
lence, ctc ) may be modified? When 18.75 much 
difference cf opmmon on this point ts there 1s 
on the qucstion whether oxygen oa hot plays 
the more smportant putin the pro css of the 
attenintion of viride which is usualy iw om 
picker by exposure of the gorms to the com 
ined wtion of those agents Bewuing upon 
this question may be me ntioned the uttenu ition 
of small pox that undoubtedly tikes place in 
transmission of that virus from the humin 
subject through the bodics «f the horse and 
the cow In this instince it cin scucely be 
contended that cxccss ct oxygen has much to 
do with the attcnuition, the rise in tem 
perature, though slight must be credited with 
the diminution in virulence, which 15 most 
marked afte: passage through the cow and 
which persists even When ic inoculation into 1 
susceptible human subjc t has becn performed 
(vaccination) Laryngology his been biought 
prominently before the publu in the case 
of the late Emperor Frederick Ihe qu sticn cf 
which diagnosis was corncct will cont nue fa 
some considerable timc to igitate th J ngheh 
and German schools of scientific thought The 
post mortem examination of the wWlustrious 
patients vocal organs, and of the adjacent 
parts, might be supposed to have settled tl 
matter definitely , but it was sc ucely thorough 
enough to justify a pronouncement ca cathedia 
on the accuracy of the statements made by 
one side or the othe: Whethcra false pissage 
into the tissues immediately im front of the 
trachea was really made by the German surgeon 
or not, and whether such a false passage was 
or was not the origin of the 1bscess which was 
the proximate cause of death, ale questions 
upon which the German and the Fnglish 
scientists seem determined to disagree When 
those who have had the opportunity of cxa 
ee the parts fail to be unanimous, it 1s 
scarcely possible for those who have not been 
so favoured to come to a correct determination 
onthe point Lung diseases have during recent 
years passed more and more uncer the care of 
the surgeon Formerly the physician both 
diagnosed and treated most of the ailments 
attacking those organs, if we except cases of 
effumons (purulent or otherwise) following 
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pleurisy; nowadays the physician makes the 
diagnosis, whether in empyéma, gangrene 
of the lung, abscess of the lung, tubercular 
civities, hydatids, foreign bodies, or bion- 
chiec tasis, but in many cases the surgeon’s knife 
has to Jend its powerful aid in rendeting treat- 
ment efficacious In the section of wimp’ des 
the annual mecting of the British Medical 
ciation at Glasgow in August, Mr Teale 
described the history of several cases of ab- 
scess of the lung, 1n some of which free 
incisions were made not only into the pleural 
cavity, but into the lung itself The results 
were furly satisfactory, though recovery did 
not result in every instance Ata meeting of 
the East Anghan Branch of the British Medical 
Association at Eye, Mr Howard Marsh advocated 
free dr unage in cascs of empyema, and ‘‘ where 
the condition 15 chronic and suppuration con 
tinucs after a frec opcning has been made 
I stlandc: s operation, consisting of the 1emoval 
of a portion of two or more of the 11bs_ should 
be performed Mr Henry Morris and Mr BR. J 
Godlee have becn prominent in their efforts at 
advancing this special branch of surgery, and 
Dr -inlay has nurated an interesting case in 
which Mr Mois operited by imcision and 
drainage for bionchicctisis Other regions of 
the body, until litcly considered almost sacred, 
have been tully subj ted to operation, Mr 
Victer Horsley s case of removal of a growth 
from the vei toh il canal bein,ys wrecent cxamplce 
of the bencfhicial progics mide Surgery of the 
brain itself has not bcen neplectcd, Dr MacEwen 
and other gentlemen already namcd (Messis 
Horsicy and Godlee) having been itive in that 
ips of advanced operative ticaitment 

edical Relief Disqualification Removal 
Act, ’85 = [he occ ision for this Act was in the 
pissing of the Reprcescntation of the People 
Act of the sime year, which assimilated the 
borough and county franchises It was found 
that in rural districts many persons who would 
otherwise have obtamned the fi inchise under 
that Act were regula: recipients of medical 
relicf ila} by the poor law authorities, and 
would be disqualified fiom voting by the rule 
until then maintained, that by receipt of poor 
rclicf within a certain time of the elections an 
elector lost his right to vote The Act there 
fore provides thit no person shall lose his 
right to be registered or vote wt any parhia- 
mentary or municipil clection because he has 
received for himself or his family any medical 
or surgical assistance, medicine, etc, at the 
a a of the poor rate 

eissonier, Jean Louis Ernest A French 
ainter, b at Lyons, 1811 Came to Paris 
In 1830 to study He made very rapid pro 
gress in his art, and being gifted with an 
original order of talent he adopted a particular 
branch of art—namely, that of painting pictures 
of very small size, but remarkable for the truth 
and correctness of the figures, the extreme 
fineness of touch, and precision of detal He 
sent some works to the ‘Salon’ 1n 1836, which 
attracted much attention and won high appro- 
bation rom that time till 1855 he con- 
tinued to devote himself to the small works 
above mentioned, imparting such truth to his 
figures that they almost wore the semblance of 
life Theophile Gautier passed a high eulogium 
upon him Besides medals which he received 
at different “ salons,” ae obtained the oreas of 


Knight of the Honeur in 1 and 
the grand medal of honour at the Unftersel 
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Exhibition of 1855, the cross of Officer in 
856 and Decainaad n 1867 He was elected 
a momber of the Academy ‘‘des Beaux Arts 

in 186r In 1864 he adopted a new branch of 
art, painting historic subjccts in the same small 
dimensions Among his famous paintings are 
“ Napoleon and his staff, 1814, the “Battle of 
Solferino,’ etc , and he has recently comlpcted 
an enlarged copy in wate1 colours of his famous 
picrure 1807" It was exhibited it Tooths 


beh anh 88 
Melbourne Capital of Victona (7. ), on 
Port Philip, pop 380,000 
bourne Centennial Exhibition opened 
on Aug 1st, ’68 to celebrate the centenuy of the 
foundation of thc Colony of New South Wales 
It was internationalinchar wtur cxhibitscommeg 
from all parts of the world The opening diy 
was madc a public holidiy, and the ceremony 
which was performed by the G varnor Sn 
Henry Loch cvokcd muchcol niuenthusiiwm 
Ihe Governors of the viltous Australasian 
Colomes ind ic presentatives frem the various 
Austialasian Icgislatures were present = Ihe 
address icid by Sun J MacBan as Presid nt 
of the I] xccutiv , thus defined the putpose of 
the } xhibition Jo dohonou to the mothe: 
country to foster the sentament of Austi ian 
tedcration indtocxhibitthe varius 1¢sour 6s 
of Australia The objects of the Lvhibiticn were 
promoted in this country by 1 Royal Commission 
of which HARE the Prince cl Wales was 
residcnt, and ¢f which the Hen Si George 
erdon, KOMG CB » was the officril repre 
sentative at Mciboun Jhrough the cftorts 
of the Commission the British Courts were well 
filled, and a splendid contiibuti n of pictures 
showing modern British ut it its best madc 
to the art gulerics M1 HW Cowen wis 
spcciilly cngaged, at 1 icmunet ition of £5 
for sin months sciviccs, to tuke chuge of the 
Yhuaical ariangements, unl vocal and instru 
mental conceits were given unde: his dircctien 
daily The whole cost of the IL Nhnbition was 
aot to crxcecd £.5 00, but it consider rbdly 
exceeded that fizure The L xhibition give rise 
to much discussion in the Australian picess cn 
the subject of Colonial 1 ederaticn and a cital 
Cederation (gv) ind politically the I xhibition 
gatherings had the cflect of strengthening the 
iclations betwecn the Colonics most of which 
judging from speeches made by th vious 
Governors visiting Melbourne icco,niecd the 
one of united action in matters matenal 
toa 
Melkite Church ‘Sec Cortic CHURCH 
Members of Parliament (Charges and 
Allegations) Bill Sc«c S1ssion 88 sect 81 
Members of Parliament, Privileges of. 
See PrRiviLrcts 0 PLERS AND MrMBLRS 
_ Memory Seecd 88 
Merchandise Marks Acts, °87, consoli 
dates and strengthens the law iclating to 
fraudulent marks on merchandise Ihe Act 
is applied to watches, and cvcry person who 
sends or brings a watch case, whether im 
rted or not, to any assay office in the United 
ingdom fot the purpose of buing assayed, 
stamped, o1 marked, shall make a dcclasation 
as to what country or place the case was made 
in, and if the case waS made in some country or 
place outside the United Kingdom, the assay 
Office 1s to place on the case a mark differing 
from the mark placed by the office on a watch 
case made in the United Kingdom All poods 


which if sold would be liable to forfeiture 
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undct the Act, and all goods of foreign manu- 
facture bearing any name or trade mark bein 
or purporting to be the name or trade mar 
of iny manuifacturei, dealer, or trader in the 
United Kingdom, unless such name or trade 
marth 15 accompanied by a definite indication of 
the countiy in which the goods were made or 
prodnced, are prohibited to be imported into 
the United Kingdom There is a provision 
in the Act which rendeis any person who 
filscly 1epresents thit any goods aie made by 
1 person holding 2 10yal waitant, o: for the 
scivice of the Queen or any of the royal 
family or any Govcinment dceputment, able 
to a penalty not cxecc ding Vs Consult the 
ticatisc by Mr How ud Payn of the Secretary s 
Depirutment of the Boud of Custom 

ercantile Marine of the World lhe 
total number of steamships 1nd sailing vessels in 
the world, ot 100 tons register and upwards, 
in 88, 15 33200 ind ther: estumated tonnage 
ube ut 20 738 645 tons Ac ording to Lloyd's Unt 
versal Register cf Shi ping, fiom which most 
cfour particwlars ue tiken the number of such 
mt s belonging to the different countries of 
th 3 ee 


lonnage nct 


of suling 
Ccouutr he Ct vessels and 
a 1095 of 
stcamers 
zr (ones Kingdom 9 1°7,454 
p ) Colonies 1,434 141 
i 
aa ( Tet » ”) 10,561,595 
America (United States) 34 1 948,090 
Argentine $1 28, 304 
Austro Hungarian a 290,486 
Belgian o4 119)730 
Bolivian 5 3,239 
Brazilian 195 141,802 
Chilian TA5 88,316 
Chinese 35 405714 
Columbian 5 986 
Costa Rican 6 3,215 
Danish S14 256,103 
Dutch 593 368 747 
French 1 47) 395 918 
German »%6 1 387,635 
Greek 97 “77 34 
aah a 1 ,641 
an 14 4 504 
Ttalien 1 700 885,459 
Japanese 2st 1345345 
Mexican 1) 5;097 
Montenegrin 1 2,073 
Norwegian 3 4 1,424,884 
Persian 2 1,612 
Peruvian 25 13,050 
Portuguese 220 79,516 
Roumanian 3 529 
Russian fot 430, 300 
Barawak 5 1,551 
Siamese 25 10,618 
Spanish 968 531,269 
Swedish 1,465 458,034 
hadpaaes ss aa 
ruguayan I 7,Q0T 
Venezuelan rr 2,1§% 
Zanzibar 6 45723 
Other Countries 14 12,518 
Total 83,200 { 20,788,645 
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The number of shiling 
§6 83,310, with a net 

The number belonging to the above-mentioned | 
nations and our Colonies aie givenin Table B | 
The number of steamships in the world 15 9,890, | 
having a gross tonnage of 10,918,153 tons Of! 
these steameis, the numbe1 owned by the be 
fore mentioned countries are given in Table C 
Table D. shows the number and tonnage o! all 
ships of roo tons and upwards built by cach 





TABLL B. 
No of “ 
Countries palin penne’ 
| Vessels 

; (Umted Kingdom 4,112 2,658,518 
4 Colonies ‘ ‘ | 2,402 | 1,039,562 
a Total . : 6,514 | 3,698,080 
America (United States) . 3,242 1,442,113 
Argentine . 37 9,278 
Austro Hungarian, 278 138,008 
Be an a ‘ . ' 9 53395 
Bolivian t) e r) | 5 35239 
Brazillan . ‘ "83 80,9. 
Chihan ‘ ’ ‘ ‘ V1§ 6 93555 
Chinese ’ ’ ' I,°OL 
Columbian . ‘ ‘ 5 y86 
Costa Rican ' : ; 3 704 
Danish , ; ‘ 623 122,816 
Dutch . 443 182,703 
French, 998 264,186 
German : | 1,485 727,975 
Greek . ‘ ’ ® 845 209,456 
Hawanan ‘ ¢ | 7 3,111 
Ha an ’ ® e ’ 5 9? } 
ian 1,505 Sreiee 

apanese . ’ 134 35.902 
Mexican . ‘ e 9 1 ,698 
Montenegrin .  , 12 7,073 
Norwegian. ,  . ; 3,010 | 1,264,89- 
Persian ' ‘ ‘ 1 774 
Peruvian . , 19 €,129 
Portuguese . > 160 51,047 
romana . , ‘ ; 

usslan < 1,201 284,8 
Sarawak. ‘ : a Bere: 
— a ry ) ’ I 9,16° 

panash . ’ , | 58 143,195 
Swedish ., ’ ‘ , 1,036 297,282 
Turkish . ‘ 757 143,519 
Uruguayan. ‘ : r 1,267 
Venezuelan , ‘ ‘ ; 6 023 
Zanzibar. li, ‘ , 
Other countnes. ., 9 555° 

Total . . 


23,310 | 9,820,492 
of the several countiics of the world durin 
"87, as 1ecorded in the “Universal Registai 
Table E. shows the material of construction of 
which vessels of 100 tons and upwards are 
built im the world in ‘87, and thei tonnage 
Table F gives an account of the number of 
ships olassed by each of the principal classi 
fication societies of the world —The late Laver- 
pool Underwriters’ Registry 1s now amalgamated 
with Lloyd’s Register The figures stated 
above as to the latter do not include ships 
classed in the Soctety's Yacht Register. 
Germany and France are the only two foreign 
nations which build any appreoable number of 
iréa und steal ships, though Sweden and Nor- 
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vessels of all countries | way construct what merchantmen they require. 
of 9,890,498 tons | here 15 but Iittle for British slupbuilders to 


feat from competition with France, but much 
from Germany, as the latter 13 fast becoming a 
shipbuilding country, and now builds about 
two thirds of her Jaige requirements. No 


‘nation, however, except the United Kingdom, 
‘can now supply a demand fo: 


shipbuilding 
be yond itself Much improvement in the British 
Mercantile Marie has been cftccted in '88 by 








TABLE C. 
No of Tonnage 
Countries Steamers Gross 
4 ( United Kingdom. =| — 4,957 6,468,936 
a Colonies ‘ ; 736 | 3349579 
Lad 
ad ( Total ; oo 5,715 | 6,863,515 
jects (United States) 308 5051977 
gen e e . e 44 19 o2 
Austro-Hungarian ‘ 127 I 52,478 
pacar ‘ : ; ‘ 85 114,335 
olivian ‘ ‘ ’ ‘ 
Bravilan ’ e ry ’ 172 | 60,882 
Chilian , , , ‘ 30 27,901 
pines ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 21) 39,123 
olumbian : , , ; 
Costa Rican j ; i 3 2,811 
Danish ‘ e n) e igt 133,287 
Dutch ® ® ® . ‘ I50 186,044 
French , ; ‘ ‘ 483 737,732 
German ‘ 5 e ’ Cor 659,60 
Greek . ® e . e & td 67,885 
lala ‘ , , ‘ 14 10,530 
aytian . , ‘ ‘ 15 
Italian : i | seers 
Japanese. : ‘ ‘ 122 08,383 
arbi: ‘ ® . . 19 3) 399 
ontenegrin : ' , 
shalt ‘ ' ‘ . 297 | 1591992 
erslan . . , a T 3 
Peruvian , ' ‘ , 6 | 6,923 
aeuever e s ‘ 30 28,469 
oumanian . ’ e 3 529 
aaa 227 | 145,461 
arawa a r ) ‘ 4 1,204 
Siamese ‘ , ' 4 1,453 
Spanish ‘ . ‘ 380 | 388,074 
Swedish, ‘ a : 429 160,752 
a | "seg 
guayan , ‘ ‘ ‘ 13 5,014 
Venezuelan , . , | 5 1,228 
Zanzibar ye 6 | 4,723 
Other countries . ’ ’ 5 6,989 


9,880 10,918,158 


Total 





tiiple c\pansion engines and by _ re-engming 
ateamers and having their old engines 
altcrcd to tmple expansion This change will 
be a gam to the owners of neatly 30 per cent. 
pel annum upon the altciations, on account 
of the economy in fuel which will be effected. 
During the last five yeas the fir<t-class ocean 
passenger steamers have bcen bc tte: constructed 
than formerly fo1 safety and speed, Iriple- 
expansion instead of compound engines have 
been geneially adopted in these ships, which 
effects an average saving of #5 pet cent, foi the 
piopulsion of the steamers, During this short 
period also the comfort of passougers has been 
Improved, and especially by the enlargement 
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of cabins, and better food and sanitary accom- 
modation, and the installation of the electric 
light (see ELecTRicITY ON SHIPBOARD) 
As regards the speed of ocean 
steameis during 88, the most noteworthy aie 
the two runs of the Ounarder Zfruria, fiom 
Quecnstown to Sandy Hook, near New York, 








TABLE DPD 
et hg ae Se en Pee 
Country in which | Whether sail Ton 
burlt o1 Stcam nage. 
( Sail Gt) 70,995 
United Kingdom . Stcam 268 for 
l| "Total 329 | 477,107 
( Sal. »{ ar{ 10,799 
British Colonies , | | Steam 8 1,427 
(| Total .{| 39, 12,220 
Sail a ‘ 4° | 19,96. 
Amerioa (U.8.) «4 | Steim >} 20, 18,717 
Total 68 | 38,673 
( aid : ‘ I ita) 
Austro-Hungary teain 1 470 
(| Total .| 2 570 
( se) ul ‘ ‘ 2 656 
Denmark Steun., ‘ | 1,82 
(| Total :| gi 2'48 
( Sarl r) a 5 | 1,026 
France ‘ Stcam , 7 9,725 
{ Total .| 12; 10,251 
( Sail ; 8 8,082 
Germany ’ Stc um 19 | 15,02y 
\ Total 27| 23,111 
Sarl ‘ 2°53 
Greece . ‘ Steam . : i 
Total ., 9 2,253 
( S ul r . 1 3)6 
Holland | Steam . ‘ : a°T 
( | Total 2 | 17 
Sul , ‘ a 1,25” 
Italy ‘ ‘ Ste cL™M] ‘ | 
(| Total 9 1,262 
( Sul, ‘ 5 19) 
Norway . - ; Steam. . T 419 
(| Total .{ 6] 2,328 
Sal, ot a4 3)432 
Russia , FS . Stcam ‘ ; 
{| otal .| 14' 3,432 
( Sal. ‘ 2 | 714 
Bweden . ‘ Steam Pe 2,331 
( Total .| 18 3,096 
{ Sail ‘ ‘ 3 532 
Other countries | Steam . I 1,753 
li Total «| 4 2.285 
(| San, | 193 T2.,108 
Totals e a Steam ) ‘ 346 457,671 


( Grand Total . | 639 579,779 


in both of which voyages she bivke the specd 
record betwecn thosc places, the time taken m 
the forme: voyage was 6 days 1 hour and 55 
minutes, and in the latte: five minutes less A 
greater distance by 58 knots, was run on the 
voyage from a7th May to 3:d June than in the 
one made from Sept. 16th to 27th. On the fifth 
day's passage in June the Efrusta made 503 
knots. These two voyages are the fastest on 
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record fo: long distances on the ocean. The 
Oceana, belonging to the P. and Oe oneal , left 
Brindisi on July 23rd, and arrived at Adelaide, 
SA _,on August roth, her net speed at sea being 
15 8 knots per hour over a distance of 8,758 knots, 

he fastest passages between England and the 
Cape have becn madc tlus year These voyages 
weie by two lincis of the Umon Steamship 
Company Jhe Zartay was driven trom Cape 
lown to Plymouth in 17 dis 6Ghis rg6 min, 
including detentions, and the .léhemran in 17 
dayso his andiromin onone voyage and m 17 
daysi6hrs 25min onthe othe: She straining 
time of the Zartar Was 17 days15 min. when 
she was propelled at an average speed of 14 35 





ee be 











TAVPIF I. 
Material of Whether sail N Ton- 
construction o} steam ? nage. 
() Sul 3t | 31,208 
Steel . : Ste un 228 | 387,49 
Ul "total =. | 288 | 4107708 
Sal 30] 46,388 
Tron . : § Steam I 62,938 
(| Total . | 181 | 109,886 
Sal 11392) 44,592 
A and Compo Stcam 27 7, i 
* (| Total 159 51,762 
Sail 193] 122,108 
Total Stcam 40) 457,672 
Grand Total 389 570799 
TABLE ft 
‘ Lotal No 
we | g { ships 
Name of Classifica ao E 3 
tion Socicty 3 , o classed m 
Ye | A | Register 
Lloyd s Register 39749 | 4,006 8,406 
Bureau Veritas 5,495 | 1,039 6,538 
Germanischer Lloyd 1,435 60 1,695 
Nederlandscho 
Vereeniging 1,307 680 | 2,087 
Van Assuradeuren 
Norske Veritas «)957 a6 3,228 
Registre py ees Bon 2b 548 
Record o merican 
and Foreign Shipping 71037 188 | 2,225 
Registro Italiano g81 121 | 1,108 
Veritas Austro-Ungarico| 1,233 25 1,258 
Veritas Ellenico 216 816 


knots per hout The outward voyages of this 
compinys steamers wore rather slower, he 
splendid North German Lioyd’s liners, which 
consist of ninc steamers, all built at the Fairfield 
Shipbuilding Yud, havc during 88 maintained 
a very high speed at sca hey have been 
diiven at an average rate of from 17 to 317% 
knots per hour Lhe Mcssagcrtes Maritimes 
Company hwe matcially shortened their 
route from Marscilles to Australia since May 
88, by going dircct from Mahe to King George's 
Sound, whereby about tour days are saved in 
the passage The most appreciable steamers 
of a new type which have been built in 
Great Britain during '88 are the Oceana and 
Arcadia, of the P and O. Company, and the 
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City of New York and City of Parts, of the 
Inman and International Steamship Compan 

These two last mentioned ships, which are for 
the Atlantic passcnger trade, are provided with 
twin screws, and are the largest steamers afloat 
They have better water tight compartments 
than any other steamers, whereby the safety of 
passengers 1s further insured hese splendid 
ships, which are similar to each other, are 
respectively illuminated with electricity by 
more than 1,000 incandescent lamps hese 
ships and the two before mentioned of the 
P and O Company, have been specially con 
structed for use as aimed ciulsers Two 
steamers of a fuithc r improved type are bein 

built for the Whitc Star Line ao ie e caper te 

to be ready for sa ncxt yeu It iscxpected 
that then specd will be fistcer thin that of 
any ship aflott ind that they will therefore be 
able to steam betwecn Quecnstown ind New 
York in less than six days The General 
Piansatiantis Company are now constructing 
a new twin scicw otleimer at St Nuizaire, to 
be christencd Ja Sourwn, which will be 
ready for. making hcr first voyage to New 
York next year Although this Fiench com 
pany own foy cclebrited lineis, which have 
made voyages hctwe nv Ilavre ind New York 
nearly as quickly in then daily runs as the 
Lirunia wd Umbrir of the Cunud line the 
new Steamer bein, built for them wall be 
propelled at 1 consul 1 ubly greater rate than 
any of thea present ships  Thice new ove im 
liners, built in Marscillcs for the Mess igeres 


Maiitimes Compiny, of 16) knots spccd, 
will be 1eidy for sci next ycir hese 
also will be of 1 new type, md will 
affo.d the best accommodition for long 


voyages Jhe numba of merchant steimcrs 
built and Prete: cay ible of being jy ropelled 
at 16 knots an hom and upwards ws armed 
cruisers for four o1 five hours consecutively af 
chasing 01 in chase In Warfare, 15 46 Of these 
23 belong to Grewt Britun 10 to Germany, 10 
to Franc, and 3 to Italy Oceanic prsse ngei 
traffic in sailing vessels 1s now practically 
limited to the carnage of first and second class 
passengers to Cilcutts Bombay ind the Anti 
es, to whom ccononnsation of time 15° no 
object Since 68 these vessels have not been 
constructed fo; spccd, the new type of such 
have been built for carrying luge: cargoes 
ere are now several four masted vessels 
capable of tiansporting five thousand tons of 
pert, The fastest long distance voyages hy 
g veasels wore made by the Crusader, 
belonging to the Shiu, Savill, & Albion Com 
pany s Line, about tuclve years ago, and by the 
Acrmapvicr, of thc Aberdcen Line in 65 ~~ Lhe 
former vessel pei formed 1 voyage fiom 1 ondon 
to New Zcaland in 65 days, and the latter a 
passage between 1 ondon and Mclbourne in 60 
days In onc day the Zhermoprla made 335 
knots on the voyage, and she 11n at the rate 
of 27 knots an hour for a few hous consecu 
tively the busincss of British shipowners 
has greatly improved during 88, on account 
oi the inciease of fleights, which have im 
proved from 25 to 30 per cent al] ound, 
compared with the last two years In some 
cases they have improved about 50 per cent or 
more, and shipbuilders are busy with many 
orders in hand for forward delivery, and most 
of the inferior ships that have been so 
long idle have been chartered and are now fairly 
occupied at remunerative freights. 
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Merchant Shipping Bill, 84 See ed. ’88, 
and further ed ‘87 
Pe 

ee 

Merchant Shipping, Life Saving Appli- 
ances Act See Orssion 88, sect Sla 

Merchant Taylors’ School, London. 
Founded (1561) by Sir Thomas White, founder 
of St John’s College, Oxford, and the court of 
the Merchant Taylors Company Thecompan 
remuns the govermng body of the school, 
which has always continued a day school in 
1875 1t was reorganised, enlarged, and removed 
from Suffolk Line to 1ts present site in Charter- 
house Square Amongst the famous scholars 
of Merchant Taylois wc Edmund 8 ' 


authot of the J acre Quecur archbishop Juxon ; 
Bishop Lancelot Andrewes, Bishops Wren and 
Buckendge of J ly, Dovc, Bishop of Peter- 


borough (culled by Queen Ehzabeth “the 
Dove with the silver wings ), ind many other 
bishopsand churchdignitiuies James Shirley, 
the dramatist , Lord Chve foundc of the Indian 
Fmpire, Charles Lwing, thetragedian, Charles 
Mathews the elder: and younger, Albert 
Smith, and l1dwud Bond lite of the British 
Museum Amongst alumniiecently deceased 

Tdwiud Hawkins Provost of Oriel, Dean 
Mansel, Dr Samucl Buch St Chiles Bright , 
Bishop Woodford (I ly) Twenty sin 5 holas 

ships, and exhibitions of (8 ind £1co for five 
ind seven yous to St JohnsCollege Oxford , 
others ranging fiom £) to C unbrid ze —alto 
gether 39 !upils soo, on cnt ince must be 
ove: ninc and under fomtcen Head Master— 
Rev W Baker DI) Motto /lomo plantat, 
homo wiicat, sod Deus dat mcvanentian 

Merchants Lecture The Wa: established 
(1672) during the reign of Chules II, by the 
Presbyterians and Independc nts conjointly, at 
Pinncis Hl, being supported by contributions 
from the principal merchants of the City of 
Tondon Its protessed design was ‘to up 
hold the doctiincs of the Reformation against 
the erros of Popcry Sociniinism, and Infi 
delity) krom Pinners Hill it was removed 
(July 1778) to New Bioad Strect Chapel, and 
thence to the Poultry Chipel (1844), Weigh 
HIouse Chapcl (18()) and Finsbury Chapel, 
Moorfields (1883) Ihe lecture 15 delivered 
evay Luesday morning (17 to 1) 

Meredith George, poct ind novelist, 1s a 
native of Hampshirc , ind after studying for 
some time in Germiny he cominenced his 
literary career with the publication of a volume 


of poems in 1851 [his was followed by the 
“Sha of Shagpat an Arabian Entertainment ’ 
(55), ‘‘ Farina, 7 LeyendofCologne (47), ‘The 
Ordeal of Richard Feveril (59), “‘ Modern 
Tove Poems and Boillads (62), “Emiha in 
England (64), “‘Rhod: Fleming (65), 
‘ Vittoria (66) The Adventures of Hary 
Richmond (71), ° Lhe Lgoist (79), ‘‘ The 


(81), *Poems and Lyrics 
of the Joy of Eatth (83), and ‘ Diana of the 
the Crossways (85) Mr Justin McCarthy, 
in his recent lecture on novels and novelists, 
placed Mr in the fiont 1ank of modern 
romance wiiters 

Mersey Tunnel As its name implies, this 
is @ passage constructed under the river 
earney: to connect the two shores at Liverpool 
and Birkenhead, for railuay purposes On 
Feb 1th, 8s, the tunnel was formally ; 
but, of course, much work had to be done be. 
fore traffic could be commenced, and the actual 
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inauguration was cventually fixed for the end 
of Jan ’86, when the Prince ales per- 
formed that cetemony The length of the 
tunne}, including the approaches, 1s 44 mules 
Phere are two stations in the city, a lift bein 
used at one of them (James one” calculate 
to raise 230 passengers to the 10ad level in 40 
seconds, on the Birkenhead side there are 
four. The height between the bed of the river 
and the root of the tunncl 15 given as about 
30 ft, the tunncl itself beng 21 high and 26 
wide Alongside the tunnel is the ventilation 
heading, 7 {¢ 4 1n w diameter, and there are 
ventilating fans 4o ft and 30 ff mdiimeter = ‘It 
may be addcd that 100 ft below 1s the di unage 
heading diiven to test the stiata bene ith the 
river The Rt Hon H Cccl Rukes, MP, 
was chairman of thc Company, Messis Waddell 
& Sons were the contiactois, ind Mesers J 
Brunices, © Douglas lox, and ] Fox weic the 
engineeis On the diy of opening it wis stated 
that the expenditure wis £1 250,000 sterling 
The passenge: tiiffic by bowt icioss the 1iver 
has been estimatcd at 26,000,000 ycarly During 
86 the Qucen confciied the honouw of kmght- 
hood ppon Mr Brunlces and Mi: C Douglas 
Fox. “(For other details sce cd 88) Accord 
ing to the half yearly report of the Company, 
ending June 30th, 88, the piogiess of the 
works had suffered from lach of funds, but as 
Parhamcnt had durin, the session passcd, as 
amended, the Companys TFinance (No 3) Bull, 
they looked forwaid to maternnul help The 
sum spent on capital account duiing the six 
months was £31 521, and the amount estimated 
for the current si, monthswis fs5€,o00 At the 
meetingonScpt 7ththe Rt Hon 1 Picydell 
Bouveile, in moving the adoption of thc report, 
said 11 was partly with the vicw of making the 
necessaly connections with the Gicat Westcin 
and North Western tailways, und the connec 
tion on the [ ive rpool side, that the shu choldcrs 
had been asked to sanction the Bill inti oduced 
into Parhament during the session, but now 
the directors hid decided not to ask them yet 
to sanction the capital that would b 1¢cquiucd 
The motion was agreed to 

Mery An oasis in Cential Asia, situated 
almost midway between Meshed and Bokhara, 
and Herat and Khiva§ In ancicnt times the 
city of Merv, now 1n ruins, was famous for 1ts 
vast sive, magnificencc, and prosperity The 
locality became notoiious when Russia, hav 
ing conqucred Khiva in 1873, threatencd to 
occupy the oasis Ihe oasis has an area of 
1,600 square miles, and a population of a 
quarter of a millon [urcomans Theie 1s 
no town of Merv, the thickly packed pros 
perous settlcmcnts Spread ovcr the oasis con- 
stituting what 1s recogniscd under thit name 
Outside the country 1s not desert 1n the usual 
sense of the term, but consists of good cliyey 
soil, which fails to grow vegetation because 
the water supply 1s too limited to irrigate it 
The Russians, however, are rapidly enlarging 
the cultivable area by extensive urigation 
works, and have successfully introduced the 
culture of American cotton he Transcaspian 
Ratlway q v ), which 1s to connect the Caspian 
with the Amu-Daira, was completed in July 86 
toMerv. About 10,000 troops are maintained in 
the oasis, distant 200 miles from Herat, and also 
including in its administrative area Penjdeh, 
half that distance from the key of India. The 
Turcomans of Merv are considered the bravest 
and best mounted horsemen in Central Azia, 
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‘Message, Royal” See PARLIAMENTARY 


PROCEDURE. 

Metamorphiem A teim used in geologyto 
denote the changes which certain rocks have 
undergone, whereby their original characters 
are more or less obscured Almost every rock 
has suffered either mechanical or chemical 
change, but the term ‘‘ metam co’ 18 re- 
stricted to those rocks 1n which the alteration 
has been intense Sceced 87 


Meteorological Society, The Scottish. See 
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Metropolitan and City of London Police 
—Metropolitan | stublishcd by Act of Parha 
ment (1829), and the protection of the distiict 
by w:tchmen wits discontinued by that statute 
and entucly intsusted to the then newly ap 
ointed force Lhe Metropolitan police area 
includes ny 700 sq. milcs, and embiaces 
all places within a 1adius of fiftecn miles of 
Charing Cross, exu pt the City of London, 
which is protected by its own police (v mf) 
The forme force his also jurisdiction on the 
river Thames’ A gicat number of the Metro- 
politan police arc employed it the Government 
dockyuids, nivil hospitals, wnd mulitary sta 
tions Many mcmibcis are also cngaged by 
othe: Governincnt bodics, and a few by public 
depaitments, Bre compinies, and piivate 
individuals he Metropolitan police distrot 
consists of twenty two land divisions and one on 
the Ihames _ Lvery land division 15 unde: the 
immediate charge of 1 superintendent, and the 
subdivisions unde: that of two o1 four imspec- 
tors A ccitain number of beats atc provided 
in eich subdivision to be prtiollcd by con- 
stibles, and are visited by sergeants who have 
sections of bets dulotted to them for this 
purpose, and who icport to then inspectors 
the occuliences theicon The sections are also 
supeivised by the inspectors both day and 
night, and very frequently by the superin 
tendent The toime: officeissend 1 eports dal 
to them superintendents tespecting public 
mattcis in then subdivisions, and the super- 
intendcnt furnishes diurnal reports to the 
Commissioner conceining occurrences in the 
division unde: his charge Lach subdivision 
has a station house in charge of inspectors, 
who aie sometimes assisted by scigeants 
Mountcd police patrol the more distant paits of 
the oute: subdivisions In c1ch division there 
are from thirty to forty men selected as a 
reset ve force to carry out special duties, headed 
by an inspccto: and assisted by several ser- 
geants Ihe supreme government of the Metro- 

litan police 19 unde: 1 Commismoner appointed 
»y the Home Secretary Ihe former 1s em- 
powered to make tules and 1egulations for the 
service, subject to the approval of the latter. 
The superior officers under thc Commissioner 
arc three Assistant Commissioners, five 
Constables, and two Assistant Chief Constables. 
In Jan 1888 (latest returns) the strength of 
the force was 14 081, comprising 30 superin- 
tendents, 820 inspectors, 1,363 sergeants, and 
11,868 constables There 1s also a receiver, 
a chicf surgeon, two surveyors, and about 
thirty Civil Service clerks ere are local 
surgeons of the polxe in divisions The 
most important branch of the police not 


e ed in ordinary divisional duty 18 the 
Orininal Investigation t, started in 
1878. It 1s now under the immediate direc- 
tion of Mr. Anderson, assistant commissioner, 
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who 1s assisted by Mr Chief Constable Wil- 
liamson, A part of this sei vice 1s the Scotland 
Yard department, and consists of a superin- 
tendent, five chiet and three first class inspec 
tors, seven second class inspectors, and about 
fifteen sergeants Thercis alsoa branch of the 
Criminal Invc stigation Dcpartmcnt 1n each divi- 
sion, unde: the charge of an inspector lhe 
number of members belonging to cach bi inch 
1s tegulated accoidin, to local circumstances 
When vacaniies occur in the highcr bianch of 
the detective servicc , meritable divisional detec 
tives are appointed to fill then The higher 
grade of detectives go to the most distant 
and other parts of the world for the ariest 
of criminals) Much valuable service 15 uso 
rendered by this put of the department to 
olice forces in Gricat Biitam and licland, 
ndia and the Colonics, as wcll as to the 
pee of forcayn governincnts Lhe Convict 
upervision Office, cstablished in 187), 15 in con 
nection with the C1iminal Investigation Depart 
ment It registcis the names and particulars 
of discharged convicts on licence, and persons 
sentenced to police supervision in Pnylind, 
and retains photogiaphs and muks of these 
persons, unde: the provisions of the Picven 
tion of Cruncs Act of 1871 Among other 
departments of the Metropolitan police ac the 
executive branch, the public cairtiige branch, 
the lost property bianch, and the common 
lodging house btanch The salanes of the 
torce arc as follows Lhe commissioncr (with 
allowances), 2,100 , two of the wsistant com 
missioncs (with wlowanccs), £1,.50, and onc 
who incurs no travelling expenses in connec 
tion with his dutics, S1,100, chicf con tiblcs, 
various Salarics 1an,ing fioin £65) to £6) per 
annum, the two assistant chict constables £400 
per year cach, the icceiver, £1,200, divisional 
superintcndents, £300to £475, three inspectors 
of the Criminal Investip ition Dc pai tinent, £300 


to £350, and nine other inspectors, not en 
waged in divisional work, 4.0v to 4.75, the 
chief inspectors of divisions, £190, the ic 


maindci, 4117 to £107, The highest pay ot a 
yergeant1s £156, which 15 1c ccived by two only 
Thiee receive £151, sta £146, 176 from £10 
to £130, and 918 from £883 to £9) Asicguds 
the wages of the constibles, imecie thin 
half of them have fiom £6. to £75, and 
nearly the whole of the remainder £78 a yeu 
ihe highest payment to constables 15 £83, 
which sixty SIN recetrve = Clothing ts found for 
all ranks, or moncy in place of if uw various 
rates, from {15 to 45 por annum Monin the 
1eserve force obtain catia pry—viz , Inspectors 
45, Setgeants 35, «and constibles rs 6d 
Pel WEC The allowances to the pohce en 
viged on speaal duty im addition to them pry 
langes fiom .5 to igs pcr week, according to 
rank, Satisfactory provisions are made 101 
rewaids for diligence and praiseworthy acts b 
the pohce, as well as for pumshmcent for breac 
of discaiplinc Appreciable regulations also 
exist for promotion and tcsting by cxaamination 
the qualthcations ot members to fill the higher 
offices A m uation fund for pensioning 
the pohce is made up trom various sources, the 
great bulk of which comes from the Mctropohi- 
tan Police Fund The total receipts for the ycar 
ending March 3:st, 88, were £185,838 19s Ge, 
while the payments during the same period 
amounted to the rey sum * to 3,905 pensioners, 
and £3,028 és. 8d. to fifty-exght constables as 
tunities. No member of the Metropolitan police 
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18 entitled to retire on a pension in any grade 
unde: sixty years of age unless certihed by 
the chict surgeon of the force to be unfit for 
tuither work For grave misconduct a mem- 
ber of the force may be deprived of a pension 
which he otherwise would receive Nearly 
onc half of the funds required for the expenses 
of the police 1s f10m the money voted by Parlia- 
ment, but the greater amount 13 from parochial 
tates Ihe total expenditure of the Metropolitan 
pol > for the ycw cnding March 31st, 87, 
is £1,75 ,27 35 9@¢@ A report 15 presented 
annually by the (Conmissionel of the Metro- 
politan police to the Home Scuictary as to the 
result of its op ritions Mr onro, CB 
(qe), has (Nov 8) bcen appointed Chief 
Commiussioncl —City of Londoa Police Lius 
force 1s under the contiol of a Commits 
sioner, Who 15 appointed by the Mayor, Aldcr- 
men, and Common Council, subject to the 
approval of Ife: Majcst H{c 1s assisted by a 
chicfsupetmtendent The sticngth of the force 
1s 890, consisting of one sup.rintcndent, one 
chict inspector, 13 inspectors, 94 scrgcants, and 
762 constibles The forcc has also a receiver, 
. chief clork, several ussistant clerks, and a 
suigcon Neuly the sime icgulitions eatst 
for the dischuye ot ordinuy diy and night 
duty asin the Mctropolitan police, but the beats 
in the City are much shorter than in the inner 
subdivisions of the Metropolitan police district. 
Lhisas necessuy on weount of the offices and 
wuchousces ind the very many sticets, courts, 
und pissizcs which arc deserted at night 
after business hours and on Sundays he 
headquarters uc it the Old Jew: he police 
area contains six divisions, cach of which 1s 
under the immediate carc of two inspectors, 
who are assisted by two stition hous. ser 
gcints Lhe detective department consists of 
onc inspector, 12 Ssc1yc mts, and 22 constables 
attiched to the chict office at the Old Jewry, 
and 4. constables distiibutcd among the divi- 
sions Lhe most comp .tcnt men arc selected 
for this service They irc chiefly concerned 
in the prevention and d tection of commercial 
fiauds If, however, a banke: or meichant 
requires a City police detective to be sent 
ubivad, o1 for along distance ftom 1] ondon, for 
the arest of an wbsconding ciiminal, he 1s 
obhged to pry the capenses of this mission 
Many of the City pole are icquired to 
ienulaie tiaffic, for which thcy receive, some 
~» Od, Some 1s 14 CChaHowancc beyond their 
pry Several other members of the foice are 
employcd on spccitl duty at binks, offices, 
exchinges, rulwiy stitions, and at the Post 
Offic Lhe services uc paid for by the 
iithontics Who engize them Lhe salary of 
the Commissioner 1s {2,000 a year, and that 
of the chief superintendent £650 Phe super- 
intendcnt of the divisions receives £357 per 
wnnunn, the cluef inspector and the inspector 
of detectives £213each The twelve divisional 
inspectois receive different rates of pay, as 
there are three classes four of these officers 
leceive £3115 9@, four £3 69 7a, and four 
Sys pei weck Lothe twelvedetective ser- 
geants and the fourteen station house sergeants 

211s per wech 1s paid, while the remainder of 
the sergeants are paid from £1 178. to £2 per 
week [Ihe pay of the constables, who are 
divided into three classes, as in the Metro- 
pohtan police force, 1s from fr 5s. 7a. to 
41 14s. jd, per werk. membe: of the 
force also receives 3s. per month as boot money, 
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and an allowance 1s made to the detectives for 
plain clothes in lreu of uniform. The Super- 
annuation Fund ts mainly provided partly from 
stoppages of the pay of the force, which Is not to 
exceed a foitieth, and paitly fiom finesinflicted 
on the pole or peisons who assault them 
I'he balance 13 provided fiom the City cash. 
No membe of the City police ts legally cntitled 
toapension All pensions are grantcd at the 
discretion of the Corporation, subject to the 
recommendation of the Commussionc Ilhe 
total expenditure of the City police 15 about 
Hi12,000 ped annum = Ofthis amount £75,000 1s 
received from ajate of sd inthe pound on the 
assessable rental of the City, £-7,000 18 prid 
from the City cash, the tcmaming {10,000 by 
those who cmpluy the police in thar private 
SCLVILE 
poe rorontau Asylums Board S ¢ l’oon 
AW 

Metropolitan Board of Works Money) 
Act, 87, See cd 8 

Metropolitan Board of Works = lhis 
Board, which will cease to exist ot: March 3lst, 
89, was constituted by thc Metropolis Manaye 
ment Act of 5, According to the provisions 
of the Local Government Act (sce SP Sst0N *8t, 
scit 26), the City Cound! upon its clection 
will appoint a provisional committee to curly 
on the multifarious dutics cntiusted to this 
Board Although this body has dung its 
existence Catticd out solic maguihce nt WOoLks 
of public utuhty and improvement, the rcvelr 
tions before the Royal Commission tppuinted 
by the House of Commons have tended con 
side:ably to shake public confidence in its 
administiation Since the Board came into 
cxistence its dutics and functions hive becn 
gicatly incicased Sir John Thwaites was the 
tirat chauwman, and at lis death in zo Sit James 
McGaicl Hogg (now Lord Magheramorne) was 
appointed, and has been annually re clected 
(salaly 42,000 pli annum) up to the present 
time ihe most extensive of the Boards works, 
and the most important from a sanitary point of 
view, has been the systcin of main nage 
by which the contents of the sewers arc pc 
vented from pissing into the river Lhunes 
within the limits of the Mctiopolis, and are 
conveycd to outfall works, al which costly ox 
periments have bea conducted futterly und 1 
the supervision of Siu Tony koscoc, MP, 
with a vicw to the purification of the cfflucut 
[he mam and intercepting scwers ate about 
two hundicd and fifty miles in length = Foie 
most amongst the unprovements tor which 
the Metropolis 15 indcbted 10 the Mctropolitin 
Board of Woiks 15 the Thames Embankment, 
the north side fiom Hlackfiiars to Westminster 
and fiom Grosvenor Road to Battersea bridge, 
and on the south side from Westnunster to 
Vauxhall These cmbankments  1ccluimed 
from the river a considerable catent o! gror nd, 
in all filty two acics Lhe Victoria Embank- 
ment was complctcd in 70, the Chelsea Em 
bankment in 74, and the Albert Embankment 1n 
’6g, All the bridges over the Ihamcs upon 
which tolls were icvicd have becn made tree 
by the Board, at a total cost of nearly a million 
and a half sterling. A new bridge in placc of 
the old and defective timber structure has been 
built at Battersea, and a new bridge has ilso 
been built connecting Putney and Fulham 
Hammeramith Bridge has becn rebuilt, and the 
accommodation for estiian and vehicutar 
trafic considerably increased ; and Albert and 
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Lambeth bndges have been strengthened. The 
Board has obtained powers fo: establishin 
a steam ferry for foot passengers, hoises, an 
vehicles adioss the Thames from Woolwich to 
North Woolwich, and to form a tunnel under 
the Lhamcs at Blackwall (gv), with appioach 
roads ateithe:r end It has tormed or widened 
many leading thoroughfares, such aa Queen 
Victoria Stiect, Northumberland Avenue, 
Garrick Street, Southwark Strect, Great Eastern 
Street, Clarkenwell Roid, Charing C1038 Road 
(opened to the pubhe, Leb 788, by the Duke of 
Cumbiidge), Shaftesbury Avenue, and many 
others lhe widening of Upper Street, 
Islington, the Lowa that 1mprovement, the 
Hampstead and [lammctsmith improvements, 
ttc also amon, otha important works recently 
cuited oul, and considerable progress has 
boom made with vmuch necded linc of route 
fiom Giivs lun Road to St John’s Sticet 
Road In 88 important idditions were made 
to the parks and open spaces unde the Board’s 
contiol  Victorta, Battersea, and Kennington 
puks wetc, to pursuance ot in Act of Pathia- 
incnt, transferred to the Boatd Wandsworth 
Common wis pliced under its jJurisdictton, 
nd the Board wquicd by purchase a fine 
cvtcnt of ground at Hammeismith known as 
Ravenscourt Park (ge) Ou the ,rst Dec, 
67, the total acer of all the paths, giurdens, 
wid open spices under the HKoatds contol, 
Was .6), addres Twenty two improvement 
schemes unde: the Artisans’ and Labourers’ 
Dwellings Improvement Act have becn pie pated 
by the Boaud, and sanctioncd by Parhament; 
and accordinys to the Bouds last report the 
blocks of buildings then erected an the 
Mctropolis upon ground clewed by the Board 
under these Acts were .44 1p number, and 
dwelling accommod ition is provided in them 
111 24,953 persons Ihe Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade Act wis passed in the year 65, and 
cime into operation on the first day of the 
jollowing year (sco Mtr Likt Bricapr) The 
quo ntity of water used for extinguishing fires 
inthe Metropohs durmg the yeat 87 was ovel 
tucnty sixnutton gadlons  Tnconnection with 
the gas supply the duty of the Boud is for the 
most pit limited to makin, arrangements 
for the daily testing of the gas of th thice 
primcipal companics, in ordci to ascertain of it 
is of the quality picscitbed by the Acts of 
Pallamcnt Ihc Loud have also other duties 
cist upon them intefercnce to tramways, the 
Building Acts, the formation of strects, and the 
structural ar ingemcnts of theatres and music 
hills Ihe Boudis the local authority in the 
Metropolis, caclusive of the City of London, 
under the Contagious Disc iscs (Animals) Acts ; 
itis cmmpowercd to ryulate certain offensive 
bit messescuried onin the Metropolis, and 14 
the local authonty for regulating the manu 
facture, conveyance, storage, and Sule of 
cvplosive substances 3 and also the storage and 
sale of petioleum Ihe Load 1s also the 
responsible authority for carrying out the pro- 
visions of tne Infant | ife Protection Act, except 
so tar as the City of London tsconcerned It 
advanccs inoney on loan to the London School 
Board (q z ), the Metropohtan Asylums Board 
the Boaids of Guardians, the vestries and 
dastiict boards of the Mctiopohis Its expendi- 
ture for 7 (lat st return) including £692,676 
advanccd on loan to local authorities, £6096,82 
invested in Lrcasury bills, and £128,967 applied 
to repayment of temporary loans and reduction 
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of debt, amounted to £3,678,445, of which 
757,478 was defrayed out of money raised by 
the issue of Metropolitan consolidated stock 


Me litan Board Commission Act See 
Session "88, sect 82 


Metropolitan Board of Works, Royal 
Commission on, 88 aupomted on the motion 
of Lord Randolph Churchill to inquiic into the 
workings of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
commenced !ts sittings op Ww canebany May and 

e commissioners were Loid Herschel! (chau 
mah), Mi F A Bosanquet,QC,and Mi H 
R. Grenfell At the fourth sitting of the Com 
mission it was announced that Mr T 
Ro , an assistant surveyo: and valuc! 
in the service of the Boud, was not in attend 
ance Mi: Robertson had previously reccived 
notice from thc Bourd that hig serviccs would 
not be retained aftc: the 24th June, it being 


alleged that he had given ccrtain information ! 


to M: Villiers as tothe amount for which the 
Board would let the Pavilion site—a matter that 
had aroused a great deal of public comment 
At the next nee of the Commission a lettc1 
was read yn which Mi Robcrtson intimated 
that he should not attend At the fourth mect 
ing, on May isth, Mr Alderman J E Saunders 
an architect, and a membci of the Boad fo: 
twenty five ycars until January lost, was 
examined, and stated thit he acted as aiciitect 
for Mr Villers for the Pavilion, wid that his 
commission came to £1,800, the total of his 
gel Si being £2,000 He uso stated thit he 
had been conceincd in the crection of the Hotel 
Metropole and the Grand Hotel He received 
half of £5,000 as joint architect of the Grand 
Hotel, and his commission on the Hotel 
Metiopole wis about £1700 He was pud 
roo guinc7s for profession ud advice mm connec 
tion with the Criterion Ihceatie, H 
Fowler, also a former member of the Boud, 
anda member of the Building Act and Pheatics 
Committecs, stated that his fim acted as 
architects for the Avenue [heatre, and thit he 
had been connectcd with other buildings on 
the Boardssites On the cighth day, June 8th, 
Mr. Villiers statcd that fo: ee he pud 
Mr, F W. Goddard, surveyor and valuci to the 
Board, the sum of £2001 ye, and he further 
atated that he gave Goddard 45,00 in deben 
tures for lus assistance in obtaining the site 
and his pievious services, and that he had 
given Robertson £1,000 and othe: sums At 
the mecting of the Board on the samc day Mi 
Goddard was suspended During the course 
of the inquiries othe witnesses pioved paying 
considerable sums to Goddard and Robcrtson 
and allegations were made against several 
members of the Board At the meeting of the 
Board on the rsth June Mr F W Goddard was 
dismissed, and a week late: his son, Mr Matthew 
God who was employed in the department 
under his father, and who had admitted before 
the Commission that he had received “ pre 
sents,” was also dismissed At the thirteenth 
sitting (June a6th) Mr Robertson attended the 
Commission, and, through counsel, offered to 
ve evidence ; but Lord Herschell said that 
t. Robertson did not make a full disclosure 
and withdrew himself from the jurisdiction of 
the Commission, and the Commissioners would 
r what course they would take with 
regard to him. On August 14th (the twenty- 
fourth sitting) the Commission adjourned s:ne 
gee. An report was lard on the table of 
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the House of Commons on its reassemblin 
Nov 6th The Commissioners stated that t 
rescrved to themselves wer to pr 
further with the inqu he course pursued 
by Mr Fowler and Alderman Saunders was 
censured, but the Commissioners stated there 
was no evidence that the fact of these gentle- 
men having been professionally employed 
induced them to act at the Board, as they 
might othcrwise have done They also ex- 
presscd the opinion that there weie no 
cucumstinces which disclosed to thc Board in 
geneial that mregularitics were going on, but 
In sume i1espects the Boards proceedings 
facilitated the misconduct disclosed The 
Commussioncis further 1eportcd that, with the 
exception of Messis Saunders and fowler, 
theic were, generally spcakinz, no suspicious 
qaucumstances shown to be within the cogni- 
since of the Board, and that the uregu 
laritics, So fat 15 disclosed, affected only a 
smul put of the Boaids operations, and that 
there wis no evidence that malpractice or 
coiluption affected the greater part of the 
work of the Board which had really 1endered 
valuible serviccs to the Metiopohs With 
regud to Goddud ind Robertson, transac 
tions ac mentioncd in which the Commis- 
si ners siy thit the Boaid was distinctly 
d frand d } nough had transpired to show 
thit for many ycars Goddaid was altogether 
undcseiving of the confidence reposced in him; 
and with iczard to Nobcitson uso, it was clear 
that he grossly betrayed his trust Lhe Com 
missioners fiither stited that they were not 
suusficd that the latte: could matenally add 
to their hnowledge of the fits, and they were 
not disposed, unless thcre was good reason 
for dog so, to affoid hin the opportunity of 
making a tiuc and full disclosure, and so 
cutith him to v certificate indemnifying him 
against the conscquences of his misdeeds 
Thac wis no cvidence that caithe: Mr lowler 
ot Aldcimin Saunders was in the habit of 
thruwing unnecessary dificultics in the way 
of ippluants to the Building Acts Committee 
ind the Iheatics Sub committce, but great 
dissatisfaction casted at the mode in which 
applications were dealt with, and the impres 
sion picvulcd that mattcrs would be made 
smoothu: by the employmcnt of these gentlemen. 
In view of the facts elicited by this inquiry, the 
Commisstoncis thought it might have a whole- 
some effect if it were made a criminal offence 
to offer to 1ny member: or official of a public 
body any kind of payment, tee or reward, havin 
any 1elation to the affairs of the bodv of whic 
he was such member or official, and also to 
mahc the person accepting any such payment, 
fee, or reward, amenable to the criminal law 


Metropolitan Commons Act,’66 Seced 88 


Metropolitan Fire Brigade (established 
Jan 1st, 1866) Ihe duty of extinguishing fires 
in the Metropolis for thirty three years pre- 
viously was almost entirely performed by the 
Fire Insurance Companies, who had a brigade 
called the London Fire Engine Establishment. By 
the Metropolitan Fire Bnugade Act of 1865 the 
Metropolitan Board of Works was charged with 
this work, and that of protecting life and pro- 
perty in the Metropolis in the event of fire , and 
in 1866 the stations, engines, apphances, officers 
and men of the old fire brigade were transferred 


to the newone. In 1867 the 
the Protection of Lite from Tie cane is 


on 
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escapes, apparatus, and staff to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, and then the Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade were intrusted with the pprotecuon of 
life as well as pioperty against fire. Serine 
the twenty ycars of its existence the strength 
and appliances of the Brigade have been more 
than quadrupled, although no material altcra 
tion has been made in the constitution of the 
force. The chief officer, Captain Shaw, who has 
had the command of the Brigade since its com- 
mencement, 15 now assistcd by a second officer, 
Mr. J 8 Simonds appointed 1881. lhe area 
ted by the Brigade 15 about r22 square 
miles, including the City of London and the 
eee opouten Boaid of Works district, and cx 
tends from High,atein the North to Sydenham 
in the South, and from Rochamptoninthe West 
to Plumstead in the Jast According to the 
last report of the chict officer of the Brigrade , 
the number of calls for fires, 01 Supposed fires, 
exclusive of chimncys, reccived during: 87 was 
3,059 Of such calls 528 were falsc alarms ind 16$ 
chimnucy alarms = Only _175 of the fires resulted 
In setious dima, < Che number of persons 
who were prettl, endangered by fic wis 105, 
of whom only 55 lost then Invcs Ihe total 
number of calls iltended by fircmen for actud 
and suppo cd fics and chimney fitcs und sup 
posed clumncy fitcs in 37 wis 4,714 Accord 
ing to the report refciicd to, the strength of 
the Brigade is as under 55 land fire cngine 
stations, 4 floating o1 tiver stations, 6 hose 
cart stations, 1.7 fire escape stations, 5 stcam 
fire engines on birgcs, 45 land steam fine 
engines, 78 siwainmch manud fic ¢a,ines, 7 
under six inch manual fiie engines, 6; hose 
carts, 30 miles of hose, 2 sclf propelling fire 
floats, 5 stcam tugs, 7 buzzes, 140 fie CSC pes, 
9 long fic laddeis, g Jiddet vans, . bidder 
trucks, 1 trolly tor ladders, 1 trolly for cngines, 
ir hose and coal vans, 12> Waggons for sticet 
duties, 5 stirct stations for ditto, 1> watch 
boxes, sor firemen, including chet officer, 
second officer, 4 district superintendents, ind 
alli anks, 16 pilots, 67 Coachmen, wid tyr horses 
An excellent system of Fire Alarm telegraphs 
and telephones between fire stations, and to 
police stations and to public and other build 
ings, 15 provided At the end of 1886 evcry 
land station had an appreciable method of firc 
alaim which gave about 350 call potnts within the 
Brigade area. Ihe substitution of telephones 
for tulegraphs 1s now completed throughout the 
whole ot the systum Ihe remuneration of the 
members of the sciviceis as follows Lhe gdis 
trict supcrintende nts rcceive fioin 41 5 to L 45 
per annum, and 1ooms, ieee and thing, 65 
engincers or officers in charge of stations are 
paid from £2 15 to £275 pur weck, including 
100ms, lighting and firing, 76 first class fire men 
1ecelve Be 145 3@, 81 sccond class firemen 
£1108 ; 130 third class firemcn £1 75 5d , and 
220 fourth-class firemen 41 4 per week 
Gratuities and pensions are paid to the mcn of 
the Brigade upon equitable terms Alter 
thirty years’ service any man who has reachcd 
the age of fifty five can retire on two thirds 
of ns pay. Ihe total annual expenditure of the 
Metropolitan Fire Biigade 1s about £113,000 
Of this sum the fire unsurance companies con 
tribute £26,000; the Government 410,000, jor 
the protection of the public buildings , and the 
ra 477,000— beiny the amount realised 
at $d. in the Penna on the estimated gross 
e value of the Metropolis. An interesting 
Five Rescue Exhibstion was held at the Portman 
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Rooms, Baker Street (fuly'88). Head Quarters 
Southwark Bridge Ray L 


Metropoli P 
86. See cd yi olice (Compensation) Act, 


Metropolitan Public Gardens. The inva- 
s.on of biicks and mortar at almost every potnt 
of the green border land of London, and the 
incieasing congestion of the population within, 
have made the provision of Metropolitan 
revieation grounds necessary for sanitary, if 
for no othe1 reasons = Lhe difficulty of securing 
breathing oper for the people in the over- 
crowded istiicts, however, 18 annually 
inctcasing , and would probably be insur mount- 
able, but for the action of the Metropolitan 
Public Gardens Association, Much of the income 
of the Association 1s subsciibed on the condi 
tion thatit should be expended in wages to the 
‘Cunemploycd last you the income was 
mere ued by subsidies rcceirved from Mansion 
House tunds ruscd for the bencfit of the un- 
cmploycd Phe provision of seats in thorough- 
faces, the planting of trees the formation of 
public gymnasia ind the opposing of illegal en- 
croachments uponcommons,burial prounds,ete , 
.. unons the sever ud undertakings carried ont 
by this soci A Chairman, the I irlot Mcaths 
Sec , Basil Holmes Office, 8,, Lane wtcr Gate, W. 


Mexican (Gulf and Pacific)Rallway,. Itwas 
rcported from Philadelphia Sept oth, 88, that 
M: Joseph Pool, of an Puylish American syndi- 
cite, proposcd to construct a rulway across 
Mcxno from the Gulf to the Prati, stating 
that he had obtaincd a subsidy from the Gov ern- 
ment for the purpose [he western terminus 
wes fixcd at lonali, and the castern at San 
Juan Poiptistti, on the rivet Griyalva, 100 
miles fiom the Gulf The river, it was calcu- 
hited, would tke vessels drawing .5 ft up to 
the torminus of the line = The railway would 
he 5 miles long, the necessary capital 
had been subscribed, and President Diaz was 
suid to be actively interested wn the scheme. 
Lhe routc from the western point to New York 
would be shorter by & 0 mules than that ved 

nama 


Mexico A countiy forming the southern 
exticmity of North Ameria, and stretchin 
into Central America bounded on the nort 
by the states of Lexis, New Mexico, Arizona, 
and Cilifermi, on the south by Guatemala 
and British Ilonduras Area, 741,791 sq. m ; 
pop 10,447,974 Capitil Mexico, pop 3 0,000 
Chief ports on Gulf of Mexico are Vera Cruz, 
Campcche, and Tampino, on the Pacific, Ma- 
7atlunand Guaymas Besides these some twelve 
Importint citics Divided into twenty seven 
states, one territory, and one distiict —-Lhe 
countiy1s.anclevated plate au, varied incontour, 
*opocatc pet], ctu, attain- 
ng nearly 18,c00 {cet here are three great 
divisions =the tornd icgions, chiefly on the 
Cuast, «cry unhcalthy at some seasons; the 
temperate 1¢ gions, occupying the lower slopes 
of the mountains, limited in extent, agreeable, 
humid, and prolific, and the cold regions, not 
less than 5,000 fect above sca level. With the 
exception of the Rio Grande del Norte, which 
18 the boundary of the United States, rivers 
are few and unimportant. There are lakes, 
some large, mostly impregnated with sodic 
carbonate, Resources enormous, but, from 
political and social causes, inadequately de- 
veloped. All cereals, fruits, and vegetable 
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roduce of southcrn Europe thrive in Mexico 

heat, buley, maize, pulse, pepper, sugar 
cane, potitocs, coffee, cotton, tobacco, vanilla, 
flax, grapes, etc, are the chief crops The 
forests abound in valuable timbcr, mahogany, 
rosewood, ebony, caoutchouc, the magucy (from 
which a soit of wine 15 produced), fibre plants, 
etc The flora and fauna are rich and protuse, 
the bird and insect tribes being cspecially 
notable for be-uty and variety of colounmny,z 
Vast herds of cittle are bred, but the shecp 
are of inferio:n breed Horses, of a fine de 
pciiption, are wild in ou numbers, and even 
beggarsiide Mules of abcautitul and vigorous 
breed, are raiscd in large numbers lhe 
mineral wealth 1s grec ut comprising 4, 2Id, silver, 
meicury, iron tin zinc, lead intimony, irsenic 
and sodiccatbonate The Republic 1s poverncd 
by a President ind Ministry Whereis i Scnate, 
each state electing two members, ind a House 
of Representatives elected by universilsulfi age 
The states hive also thei individual auto 
nomous local eevee Ticvuling religion 
Roman Catholic, but ul sects tolerated, ind 
none state udcd ci wlowed to po sess land 
Pumary education nominily compulsory, but 
the liw 315 not enforced = Lhere ate some 
g,ooo sohools publicly supported here 15 in 
army of 35,000 on the peace { ctimg, 1 used te 
16,000 in tame of war Lhe navy consists 
of five smill gunboats — Industuics ce my tise 
nuning and smelting of silver and ther metils 
agiiculture, and cattle heiding liom 1&1 80 
the mines produced £18 oov > cf silver and 

968,200 of gold Estimated revenue ( 87) 

6,36 ,ooo, expenditure £6,347 187, dcbt tbhout 
£42,000,000, exports (86) £o7 3, 0 Iheie 
aie 3,703 miles of railway ( wpitil joincd to 
New York by iul Of th inlvibitants cy pct 
cent are Juropeins 1 cf J urope in cripin, 38 
per cent are Indiins and 43 pol cent are of 
mixed sace Proclunitien cf udependencc, 
1819, Impctor Hurbide shot ind republic 
p! och ume » 24 Empercr Miximilian shet ind 
republic again procluimed 67 Of lite yeus 
there has been decided progic 6 ind Tess dis 
order Ihe opening of :ulways md spreid 
of cducation ait aaa | in the develop ment 
of this fine euntly n Sept 88 2 Severc 
earthquaht occunsed im Mexico — ket Ministry 
etc, sec Dit romatic Consult If umiltons 
“Mexian Handboch, Ccnkligs Mexico 
and the Mexicins, ctc 


Michel, Louise A wcll known figure and 
actor in recent political agitation in France 
In 1871 she was an active Communist, and was 
suspected of being a prfrolense Along with 
many others conspicuous in the Commune 
rising, she wis banished to a fiench penal 
settlcment in the Pacific, where she remaincd 
until the proclamation of an amncsty somc 
years ago Her return to lars wis made the 
occasion of a great popular demonstiation 
A year or two afte: her rcturn she took part 
in some bread rots in Paris, and was tried 
and conyicted for inciting the mob to break 
into bakers shops She was sent to piison, 
whencc she was released in January 86, on the 
proclamation of an amnesty 1n commemoration 
of M Grevys re-election aS president In the 
winter of ‘87 she took part in some street 
disturbances in Paria, the result of the Wilaon- 
Limoumn scandals. Mdlle M was early in the 
year shot at and wounded by a Communist, but 
tetused to prosecute he: assailant. 
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Microphone. Seced 66 
Middle Temple See InnsorCourr, ed 88 
Midlothian Campaigns. Seeed 86 
Milan Obrenovitch I, King of Servia, b 
On. me Tiseee ou AMAIALL... 6TH. aie cata | at Paris, 
ssassina 
, 0. wee wee, -dused his 
recall to Scrvia, Where he was proclaimed prince 
at the aye of fourteen A Council of Rigency 
administered the government till the Prince 
came of age (1877) In 1875 he mniarried the 
Princess of Stourdza, fiom whom he 18 now 
divoiccd and by whom he has a son, Piincc 
Alexander: Much attcntion was attracted to 
King Milan in 88 owing to his summary tieit 
ment of Qu en Natalie See SFRVIA 


Military and Naval Men Deceased : 
Ist to Dec 6th, ’88) ‘See OniuARy oat 


Military Ballooning Sce Barioonine 
Militia. Sce Army 
Mill Hill School Situated in the NW 


district ¢f Jonden fow ded 18 7 reconstituted 
(> Awnds the  Bousfield  seholarship of 
ibout £5u tenible either at University College 
cr. New CH yc ILendon, {or thtee years 
Pupils 150 Head Master C A Vince, MA 


Millais, Sir J Everett, Birt , R A, wasb at 
Southimpt nibz) At the age of clevcn he bc- 
came astudcnt at the Royal Acidcmy gaining 
the piimeipil prizes tor drawing — His first 
picturc § Pizairo scizing the Ineaot Peru, was 
cxhibited atthe Academy (1846) Inconjunction 
with Dinte Rossctt: ind Holmiun Hunt he set 
oP 1 school of paneng fiom nature which 
obtuned the tith of pre Raphaehte (¢7 ), 
and published a periodical entitikd The Germ’ 
or Art and Poetry, in support of this school 
(185 ) Yheir views were after wu ds supported 
by Mr Ruskin (g¢) 1n the Jimes, as well 
as in a pimphict on pie Raphachitism, md in 

Lectuies on Architecture and Painting He 
w's elected an AR A (1853) and became R A 
(186) He his cxhibited a large number of 
picturcs up to the present time A large 
and representative collection «f his works, em 
bracing fiom his cultest to his latest styles, 
and ilustiiting his cmincipation from the 
trammcls of ‘ pic Riphichitism, was exhbited 
at thc Grosvenor Gallery in 87 Su J E 
M wis decorated with the ‘ Legion of Honour” 
(78), and a baronetoy was conterred upon him 
(85) He 18 chiefly distinguished for his por 
traits and exquisite delincation of child faces 
His portrait of Mr Gladstone 1s considered one 
of his fincst efforts He contributed to the 
Maasine of Art, June, ... article on 

Thoughts on our Art of To day,” in which he 
endeiourcd to show that modern art is as 
excclicnt as that of classic or medieval times 
In the past year, Sir |] F M contiibuted to the 
Royal Acadcmy ‘ Murthly Moss, Perthshre ” He 
also exhibitcd apoitraitofSn A Sullivan at the 
Grosveno: Gallery, and ‘ The Forloin” and 
‘(The Last Rose of Summer’ at the New 
Gallery 


Milne, John, FGS, Associate and Hon 
Fellow of Kings College, London, Royal 
Exhibitioner of the Royal School of Mines, and 
now Professor of Mining and Geolo the 
Impettal College of Engineering, Tokic, , 
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a portion of the Impenal University of Japan 
He has tiavelled in Iceland, was engaged in 
1873 74 1n mining Newfoundland, accompanied 
Dr Beke as geologist to noith west Arabia, 
and tiavelled acioss Russia, Siberia, Mongolia, 
and China, to Japan He founded the Seismo- 
logical Society in Japan for studying caith 
quakes He has wiitten the volume on 
‘‘ Zarthquakes” in the Natural Science Series, 
1886, has established observatories in Japan, 
and has also written on the volcanoes theie 


He has been described as the most ding of . 


geismologists 


Mineral Rights. Clay Law on,in 88 Ihe 
House of Lords has decided that clay 15 not 
included among the “minerals which a seller 
of Jand had reserved to himselt 


Minority Representation The Reform 
Bill, which was pissed August rsth 1867, con 
tained provisions for the 1cpresentation of 
minorities in such constituencies as rcturned 
three members” [he principle wis to hmit 
each elector: to two votes Lord Cannsintio 
duced the proposal on the bill being brought 
into the Lords (July 30th), and the principle was 
afterwards ac eptcd by the Commcns 


“Mint Par of Exchange” 
FXCHANGCLS 


Miquelon and St Pierre Islands in the 
Gulf of St Lawience, south of Newfoundland 
Ihey belong to Fiance, arca 90 sq Mm, pop 
6,300, and aic chief centie of Lirench cod 
fisheries Txpoitto Fiance.valued at £1,000 000 

er annum Consult Bonwickhs ‘licnch 

olonies, and No:imins “Colonial France 


Ministry Whena Ministry resigns it is the 
function of the Sovereign to call upon scme 
person to form another administiation — Theic 
1§ no 1lestiiction upon the Roy i! choice, but the 
statesman uSually selected 1s the Icade1 of the 
opposing party 1n one of the twollouses Hi the 
individual chosen undertake the task ot forming 
a ministry, he commences by nominating his 
Cabinet, taking himself the prinupil position 
which 1s variously designated as hcad of the 
Government, or First Minister, o1 Prime 
Minister, or Premicr Ihe offices which in 
variably give the holdcr Cabinet rank aic those 
of First Loid of the Tieasury, Lord Chancellor, 
Lord President of the Counci, the Secretaries 
of State for the Home Department, Foreign 
Affairs, the Colonies, for War, and for India 
Chancello. of the Fxchequer, and First Lor 
of the Admnilty Ihe Prime Mimuister usually 
takes the office of Lirst Tord of the Ireasury 
himself, but Lord Salisbury his twice given 
that position to another member of the Cabinet, 
and associitcd with himeelf the office of 
Foreign Scuetary, or the Prime Mhniste1 
may be Fist Lord of the Treasury 1nd 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, or Fist I ord 
of the Treasury and Lord Piivy Seal Ihe 
other offices, the holders of which may or 
may not be in the Cabinet, include those of 
Loid Privy Seal, Chancellor of the Duchy, First 
Commissioner of Works, Postmaster General, 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, Chief Secretary for Ireland, Secretary 
for Scotland, President of the Board of Trade, 
President of the Local Government Board 
A tments to all these offices, and to many 
otek, a full Lst of which follows this article, 
are made by, or on the recommendation of, the 
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,new Prime Minister, and each person so ap- 
| pointed may hold office as long as he does. 
: Cabinets vary in number from eleven ar twelve to 
. sixteen or seventeen, their members alc neces- 
saiily Privy Counoullors, and then deliberations 
| ate confidential Ifa cabinct minister was in 
‘office before election there 15 no re election 
| Hecessary, as there 1s when the acceptance of 
| office comes after a general election, Ministers 
‘on going irom one office to another do not 
'vacite their seats Theres, in effect, no hmit 
to the duration of a mimustry but the confidence 
of the Commons, it will not now 1es1gn upon the 
i adverse vote of the House of Lords, nor if 1t be 
, defeated upon a onus matic! in the Commons, 
- but only when it 1s placed in a minority there 
upon some question of importance In sucha 
case the Prime Minister either places his re- 
signation in the hands of Her Majesty, or ashs 
leave to appeal to the country, and should the 
latter course be decided upon a general election 
follows Ifthe elections go against the Govern- 
ment 1t15 now the custom for the ministry to 
resign and a new administiation to be foimed 
before the meeting of thenew Pauiliament The 
chief Executive power (see Crown), though 
theoretically \csted in the Crown, 1s actually 
exciciscd by the Cabinet, which 1s responsiLle to 
Parhament, and to the House of Commons 
mole especiilly, for all its acts While each 
minister conducts the oidinary business of his 
oun Office without 1cfe1ence to his colleagues, 
the most :mpoitant business of every office 1s 
brought under the considcrition of the whole 
Cabinet, who in Parliament are bound to act 
togcthe: on all executive questions Fiom an 
catly period the kings of } ngland were advised 
on pubhe affairs by a privy council, matters 
of state being discussed im the sovereigns 
presence, and the result determined by vote 
subject to his pleasure = he sclection by the 
sovereign of 1 few of the whole number w1s no 
doubt the oit,in of the Cabinet Counce) It 
was not until the Rest ration, says Macaulay, 
that the mterior coungl began to attract 
Zeneril notwe ‘It at length drew to itself 
the chief cxccutive power, and has now bcen 
1egaidcd, duting scveral generations, as an 
essential pat of om polity Yet, strange to 
svy it still continucs to be altogether unknown 
to out law, the names of the noblemen and 
gentlemen who compose it aie never offically 
announced to the public, no record 1s kept of 
its meetings and resolutions, nor has its 
existence cicr been secogniscd by any Act of 
Pulament The sovereign cannot now con 
stitutionally prcside at 1 Cabinet Council 
“The Cabinet” cays Mr Glidstone (‘'Glean- 
ings of Past Years ), ‘15 the threefold hinge 
that connects togethe: for action the British 
constitution of King or Queen, Lords and Oom 
mons lvery one of its members acts in 
three capiuities as administrator of a depart 
ment ot Statc, as member of a legislative cham- 
ber, and as iconfidential adviser of the Clown 
Iwo at least of them add to those three charac- 
ters a fourth, for in each House of Parliament 
It 15 indispensable that one of the principal 
ministers should be v hat 18 termed tts leader ” 
On the next pages 15 given a full list of all 
those who go out of office at a change of minis- 
try, and under correspondin geile ogi 
out this work will be found a summary of 
powers and duties exercised by most of them, 
whether they be ministers or officers of the 
Royal Household See Crown, PARI IAMENT. 
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panes of m ning, districts, works, 
on, et.) During mining operations in 
general shared the continued prosperity which 
marked the trade and industry of the year, and 
although in the coal section (which see) a great 
strike was threatened 1n the autumn, happily 
we have no _ consideiable mining revolt to 
record In Parliamcnt there was no special 
legislation as to Mines Regulation, as in the 
Session of 87, but onthe semi political question 
of the payment of Miners Members in Parlament 
there was an interesting development It will 
be remembeied that 1n 87 the members of the 
Northumbe: land Miners Union decided against 
the payment of the salaiies of Mi But MP 
for Morpeth, and Mi lenwick M P for Wan 
beck, both of whom moy be described as 
sy pica Mineis mcmbeis’ But this was over 
ruled by the dclegates in November who 1¢ 
scinded the resolution Again as the fecling 
of dissatis{iction was still inanifest another 
vote was taken by ballot as before in the 
spring of 88, and the 1csult was imadc hm wn 
on April 7th but not the fgmes to the cfiect 
that the py me it of the members be continucd 
which wis cured by usmilln yority Mi 
Burt his continuously sat in the House of 
Commons since 74 ind his salary from the 
Union was fixed at £500 1 yeu, Mi Eenwicl 
was elected in 85 wd the Union y1ced to 
make up any defiuen y to secume a salary cf 
#300, the first contribution to come from a 
public fund raised by the Tiberi party in Ins 
division Amongst some of those who ¢ ppescd 
the payments a feeling, seemed to cxist thit 
the mining and othc: Inhour representatives in 
the House should foim 1 Labour Party and not 
tie themselyvcs to any othe: political section 
In regard to the intcrcsting question of female 
labour at coal mines—above ground, of couse 
—the Home Sccictary stited in the House on 
March 8th that in 87 the number of females so 
employed under 13 years of yc wis 2, between 
13, and 16 years of age, 259, and ibove 1f ycars 
of age, 3,922, making a tota) of 4,183 Lhe old 
question, Is there coal under London? was it 
vived in Octobe: in connexion with tv beimy 
for water catiicd on by the Southwuk anc 
Vauxhall Watc: Company at Sticatham, ir 
the south of Jcnden At a depth of 1 095 feet 
the boring came upon the oni Jurassic 
limestone, and as the practical result wis to 
rove the absence of the Lower Gieensind, 
rom which the Company hopcd to obtain water 
it was announced that they contempl itcd cca 
ane operations This caused 1 Willian: 
hitake1, of the Geological Survey, to sug,cot 
that there was here a good opportunity for con 
tinuing the boring for purcly suentific pur poses, 
for thercby the qucstion of the cxistence of} 
coal, in a locality supposed to be favomable, 
might be settled Another interesting cxperi 
ment of this description was being, caied o1 
at the end of the ycar in South east Durham 
A boiing was commenced between West Hartle 
l and Seaton Carew, to ascertain if the salt 
ds of South Durham extendd thither A 
brine spiing was found, and it was determinec 
to continue the boing in starchof coal 
although 1t had been held that the mine:al hac 
been removed by denudation fram this pait ot 
the count:y Ata depth of between yoo and 
Goo feet the magncsian iimestone was met with, 
and al about 1,400 feet the cai bonifer ous strata 
At a little ovei 1,500 feet a seam of coal abou 
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4 inches thick was passed According fo a 
‘epoit published on November 16th, a depth of 
800 feet had been reached, the indicatidns 
xing encouraging As tothe mineral statistics, 
t appears that 1n '87 thee were 428,540 persons 
mployed in underground coal mining, and 
17,737 above ground, making a total of 526,277 
n the same year there weice 995 fatal accidents, 
nd 162,119,812 tons of coal taised, making 
62 924 tons per fatality During ’88 the two 
nost serious calamities of this nature were at 
St Helens collhkery, Woikington, on April z9th, 
vhen in explosion killed scventeen men out 
ight, two o1 thrice others being brought out 
in a dying, condition, and at Abe colhery, 
siewaoe Ogmoie Valley, where an explosion 
led five men on May x4th Amongst the in 
ventions to chech this loss of hfe were the 

Deflector’ mincis lamp, the invention of 
Mr Andrew Howat, of Manchcste:, which 15 
lesigncd as an improve ment upon the Marsaut 
t bonnetcd Mue eler and a new portable 
Iectiic Jamp, the joint invention of Messrs 
Diuid Urgquhat M: D G kitzgerald, and 
thers ith 1cgud to the drainage of the 
Black Country mining area 1t the mccting of the 
“ommissioneis at We lverham) ton on Jeb 18st, 
t was y1ecd to Ivy 2 Surftce 1ate of 1d per 
on on all mincials 1 used, and it was decided 
.o tike steps with 1ce,ad to those owneis who 
hid made talse ietuins as to then output 
‘something hike an organised opposition to the 
2eneral policy of the Commissioners appeared 
liter in the yea1, especially 15 1ezarded a pro 
posed application to the Parliament for extended 
powers Ihe result of this was seen at the 
triennal clection at the beginning of November 
when the ten 1etiimg members were rejected 
and the Rate pi yers Socicty « indidates elected 
At the first meets of the New D Board 
on Dec sth, at Wolve: hampton, the ratepayers 
1eplescntative members succeeded 1n upsettin 
the policy of the old body Towards the en 
of the yea 1 gcheme to establish an Im 
Institute of Mining Engineers wxs bcing treely 
discussed 1 scheme pic mulgated by the late 
Mr: i W Bunning in 87, whcn Secretary of 
the North of ] ngland Mining Association, being 
taken as a basis It scems there arc no less 
than cipht bodies of 1ssociated engineers con 
nected with mincs ineluding the Mining Insti 
pi of Ccinwall, and the objcct 1s toamalgamate 
them 

Missionary Societies 
SHonay cperitions m nodeun times were 
cured on by the Jetints in Japan, where 
gicit progiess wisinid = but then work was 
ovcithiown, and the missionuics expelled 
before the suatecnth cont Ihey also 
curicd on operttions in China and India 
The Society for the Pro tion of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts wis est iblished by Act of Parla 
ment in 1647, and woik commenced amongst 
the Noith American Indians I rederick 
ot Denmark foundcd a mission on the coast of 
Co1omande] in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century The Moravian Church was the first to 
begin pi enstd pperenoes in its corporate 
characte: by establishing mission stations at the 
Cape of Good Hope, 1n the West Indies, and at 
labrado: No:way sent missionarics to Green- 
land in 1721, Wheic work has since becn carned 
on successfully evel since The Baptist 
pormeg Bociety was founded m 1798, the 
London Mismonary Society in 1796, the Church 
Miamonary Sooty at the cc minence ment of the 
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aes century, and the Wesleyan 
ummonary Society in 1814. The following de 
pula ore A ese das from a ae ublished 
reports of ea society — Baptis onary 
« Received on behalf Of the Society 
during 1888, £66,; ; deficiency on the opera- 
tions of the year ,859 In India operations 
are carned onin _ uth India, Western India, 
Bengal, and the North West Provinces , there 
are 156 stations and sub stations, sg European 
missionaiies, and 116 native evangelists In 
China_the principal stations aic in Shans 
and Shantung, there aie 57 stations and 
sub stations, 21 European missionaies, and 
5 native evangelists Japan has a station 
at Tokio, and 10 substations, there are 3 
Tuiopean missionaries and 4 native cvan- 
gelists In Palestine the clicf station 1s 
at Nablous, and thcie aic 5 sub stations 
and x Ewiopcan missionary  Afiica has 3 
stations on the Lowe1 Congo and 2 on the 
Upper Congo Iheic are 22 Fuiopcan mis 
sionaliesat wok, and 2 fem ile schoul teaches 
Mission work 15 also cared on in the island 
of Ceylon, in the West Indics, at Jamanur, 
and in Norway, Buttany and Itily Ihe 
statistics for 1837 summiuiscd show the tol 
Jowing results missionaiics, 133, Scif support 
ing churches, 62, cvingelists, 699, baptised, 
3,020, numbei of members, 46,9€2, day school 
teacheis, 379, Sibbath schocl tcacheis, 2, 328, 
day scholars, T7445 3 Sabbath scholats, 27,4€5 
Mission House 19, Lurnival Sticct, Holborn FE ¢ 
—Church econ! Society Amount 1aiscd in 
1887 8 £221,330 he Society labouis in West 
Africa (Sicira Lconc,] agos and Yorubacountiy, 
and the Nig t), in | istern Fquatoial Afiica 
(Mombasa, 1: 1t1 and Chagga, Usagaia and Uny 
amwezi, and Uganda) Palestine (Jerusalem, 
Nazaieth, Salt, Nablus, Jaffa, Gaza, and Hautan) 
In India it his five missions, having head 
quaiters 10 C alcutt1, Lihoi1e, Bombay, Madtas, 
and Travancoic and Cochin Besides these, 
mission work 15 car1icd on in Leypt, A1abii, 
Persia, Ceylon, the Mamiutius, China, Japan, 
New Zealand, North west Amcrica, and the 
Noith Pacfe Ihe summary of the work 
shows the following icsults Stations, 294, 
Missionirics in hely oideis, including Luro 
cah, Furisiin, and nitive clergymen, 539, 
uropean laymen, femiulc te whers, ind native 
unordained teichers, 3711, mitive adher 
cnts, the great myouly baptiscd, 185,538, 
native communicants, 47,531, schvols, 1,928, 
scholais, 77,45: Mission House, Salisbury 
Square, London London Missionary Society 
Amount received 1n 1888, £1 4,860 Mission 
operations cuiicd on in China, at Hong Kong, 
Canton, Amoy, Hankow, Iientsin, ind Peking 
In India at Calcutta, Berhimpore, Benates, 
Mirzapore, Kumaon, Almoia, and Kunee Khet, 
in the noith, and at Belgaum, Bcll115, Gooty, 
Cuddapah, Bangalore, liipitoor, Madras, Tra 
vancore, and othe: places in southern India 
In ras Pa 28 piincipal stations ale sus 
tained In South Africa there are 11 and in 
Central Africa o Stations Mission work 1s also 
carried on in the West Indies and Polynesia 
A genera] summary shows that the Society has 
184 European missionaries and 5,668 native 
agents, 78,6:8 Church members, and 347,015 
native adheicnts, while they conduct 1,647 
native schools, with 115,.46 scholais The total 
amount 1a1.¢d and appropiiited at mission 
alions Was £1094 4 on House. 14, Blom 
field Sticct, Loudon Wall, CC,— Wesleyan 
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Methodist Mhssio Society The total sum 
received in 1887 (last 1eceived) from the home 
distiicts amounted to £105,382 05 7@, Ireland 
£4,917 os 11d, foreign districts £5,803 os 6a ; 
these sums, with a number of extraordimar 
receipts, amount to £131,86725 6@ The expendi- 
tuie was %137,967 105 3d, leaving a deficiency, 
inclusive of the debt of 1886, of £16,869 7s 8d. 
Mission operations cariicd on in France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Spain and Poitugal, and Malta : 
in four districts of Ccylon, seven districts of 
India, two districts in China in Southern and 
Western Afiica, and in the West Indies lhe 
summal y of the ycar gives the following 1e 
sults —Circuits, 1,063, chapels and pieachin 
placcs, 7,619, missionalies, 1,730, Other pai 
agents, 6,678, unpaid ag.cnts, 28,203, full church 
membe1s, 223,164, On tiial for chuich-membei - 
ship, 23,633, Scholars, 79,213 Masson House, 
Bishopsgate Stieet Within An interesting olas- 
eified catalogue of thc mussonary enterprises of 
all the Protestant Churches, and of the Greek 
Orthodox Church to the non Christian world, 
was given by the Accord (June gth, 88) Great 
Britain ind 1ts colomes sup poit 113 01 ganisations, 
18 follows Undcrommitionil, 26, Lpiscopal, 
5, Mcthodist, ¢, Con,rcgation ist, 1, Pies 
bytcnlan, 7, Liiends, 2, Bible Christian, 1, 

aptist, 2, Llymouth Bticthien, 12, misccl- 
Juncou ,5, Cclontil, 26, total 113; Vhere arc 
110 Of inisations suppoi tcd in foreign countries, 
as follows, Geimany, .o, Switzerland, 4, 
Fiue,7, Demmnuh, 2, Sweden, 8, Nowy, 
3, dsussia, 2, Netherlands, 14, Umitcd States 
(Noith Ainerica), 56, total, i: In June 88 an 
intcicsting International Missionary Conference 
was held in veto Hall, also an important 
pee in cclebi ition of the centenary of 
-rotcstant Missions Consult Johnsons ‘§ Re- 
port of International Missioniury Conterence, 
and ‘Tlandbook of Forcign Missions 

Mississippi River Bridge It was 1cported 
in October 88 thit operations had been com 
menced on the biidge for the LKansis City, 
Buinmpghiun, and Memphis Ruhotd, across 
the river at Memphis, Lennes cc, toicplice 2 
tiunferty Lheicisto be 1 cantilever channel 
span ¢({ 7/o ft, and two othcis of 620 ft , the 
width will be 34 1t, andthe height wbove Ingh 
water muk 75ft On the crust, the approach 
will be un embankment and an sion ticstle 
1,000 ft Jon,, on the west am cmbankmcnt 
1,800 ft Jong, and anton ticstle 5 co it long 
Ihe cost 15 cstumitcd at 2,252,x0 dollus Ihe 
project has becn in contemplation to1 a number 
of yeals 

Mivart, St George, 1 RS, + well hnown 
naturalist and writer on scientific subjects, b 
18.7 Lducited tt Wauiow, Kings wolege) 
London, and St Marys Colkge, Oxon 
was called to the bai in 5) 
at St Mary s Hospital ¢. 
Royal Society, which, along, with the Linnsan 
and Zoological Socicties, has publishcd many 
ot his pape:s, and has written extensively in 
popula: and scientific periodicals He as the 
author: of ‘The Genesis of Species,” a work of 
much power, in which he grapples with Mr. 
Darwin's theories of evolution Mr M does not 
dispute the cxistcnce of the principle of evolu- 
tion, but contends that 1t does not cxtend to 
men He furthest der ics the Darwiman docttine 
that nati il selection can be the ¢uuse of evo- 
lution, cvon granting that evolution were true, 
[pn another work he hay condemned cvolution 
on the gicund thut betwccn man and the lower 


Appointcd lecturer 
IIc 19 a Fellow of the 
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animals there 1s a fundamental distinction—a 
distinction wh.ch clearly manifests itself 1n the 
superiority of the human intellect over the 
Inatinct of the brutes Among other works 
written by M Mivart are “Man and Apes,” 
‘« Lessons in Nature,’ ‘Contemporary Evolu- 
tion,” ‘‘Defence of Freedom and Liberty of 
Conscience,” ‘‘The Cat,’ ctc Mr M became 
a member of the Roman Catholic Church in ’44 

Mobbs’ Estate [Jhis estate, in the parish 
of Hoxton, has been the subject of an extra 
ordinat y amount of litigation, and innumerable 
pe eene rejoicing tn the name of Mobbs have 
rom time to time put in a claim foi 1ts posses 
sion in May 88, howeve:, Lord Alington was 
successful in an action of cyectment brought 
against one Russell, who claimed to hold 
certain property unde: the will of John Mobbs, 
and since then compalatively little has bccn 
heard of the dispute 

Mobilisation Scheme Sce Army 

Mohammedan Era, The Datcs fiom the 
fight of Mohammed to Medina, July rsth 
622A bv This date 1s frequently spokcn of as 
the Hegira. 

Mohammedanism For detailed aiticic on, 
see ed 88 

Mohilla. Onc of the Comoro Islands (7 z ) 

Mojanga <A poit on the noith west of 
Mada ar g wv) 

Moltice ield Marshal Helmuth Carl 
Bernhard, Count Von A great Luropcan 
Stiategist, b Oct 26th, 1800 He left 
the Danish service (22) for that of Prussia, 
and became (3.) one of the staff officers In 
"395 he superintended the Turkish mulitary 
reforms, and went through the Syrian rebellion 
( 39) e was in 56 aldc de ea to Prince 
Frederick Wilham of Prussia Ie was ap 
pointed (64) chief of the staff in the Danish 
war, In 66, in the Austro-Prussan war, his 
success{ul tactics as Gencral of infantry won 
the battle of Sadowa = On the conclusion of the 
war the decoration of the Black Eagle was con 
ferred upon him, and he was crcated General- 
in-chief of the staff The successful conduct of 
the Franco-Prussian war (70 72) was also din, 
in great mcasure, to the tactical plans of Count 
Moltke Ele was made Field-Marshal in 71, 
Count, 72 For some ycars pist Ficld Marshal 
Moltke has becn assisted by General Waldersee 
G v ), who has now succceded him as chief of the 

eneral Staff of the German Army On the 
retirement of the Count in Aug, 88, the kmpe 
ror William II gail she him President of the 
National Defenoe Commission, an office held by 
the fist German J] mpeio: when Prince of 
Prussia, and by the late Empcior Trederick 
when Crown Prince 

Moluceas. or Spice Islands. A gioup of 
the Asiatic Archipelago, between Celebes and 
New Guinea, aJl more o1 less unde: Dutch 
authority Arca, 47,420 *<q m _, pop 353,000 
Amboynais the chief scit of Dutch government 
and ttade See Co1ronis oF FuRopran 
POWERS 

Mommeen, Theodor, the emincut Germin 
J and »b at Garding, Schicswip, 
1817. Educated atthe Unn of Kul. Professor 
of law successively at Leipzig, Zurich, Breslau, 
and Beilin, and in ’82 he was tmed on a charge 
of libelling Prince Bismarck, and was acquitted 
Hs best known works, m addition to lus splen 
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the misfortune of having his libiary destroyed 
by fire, he was presented by his admuers 
in England with a collection of histomeal 
classics printed 1n this country. On the occa- 
sion of his seventieth birthday, in November 


87, a congratulatory address was sent to him by 
members of Oxford University, signed by sixty- 
two Dons 

Monaco. A principality, surrounded on all 


sides by the French department of Alps Mart- 
times, except to the south where 1t borders on 
the sea Consists main'y of the town of Monaco 
and its suburbs, 9 miles north east of Nice. 
Areagsq m, pop 12,548, pop of town 3,242. 
Itahan in language and traditions, but virtually 
undcr I1ench contiol Noted casino, where 
gambling 15 licensed 

Monarchists Sce | RnncH POLITICAL PAR- 
TILS 

Moncrieff, Sir Colin Campbell Bcott,C B, 
Colonel RJ Appointed chief of Irngation 
Depaitment in] pypt, 63, and Under Secic tary 
of State PWD Lgypt, 84 Hasdone excellcnt 
SE] VICC 1N IMProviNg, the urigating capacity of 
the Nile 

Money Changing, Law of. The question 
whether money changing 15 amattet of sale and 
purchase, or mcicly 1 transaction in which one 
of the pattics is cntitl.d to 1 commission, was 
1aised in the action of Firth: Cook, May, ’88, 
Lhe plaintiff had obtained f10m the defendants, 
Who ate tourist agents ind bankei*, a quantity 
of Russian 1oubles at the rate of 15 rohd per 
rouble Afte: wards, finding that the rate for 
bills on St Pctersbuig wasis 8jd, he brought 
1n action fot ‘‘“excess commission,” and recovered 
the sum of £1 in the City of London Court, Mr 
Commissione: Ker holding that the 1ate should 
have been 1s tod On the cise being carned 
to the Queens Bench Division, M1 Justice 
field held that no gucstion of commission 
could arise It was nothing but a case of sale, 
and the appeal inust be allowed 

Money Market hc Moncy Market in this 
country 18 composed of three groups of dealers—the 
Bank of England, the piivatc and joint stock 
banks, and the bull brokers (discount houses) 
The last namcd, as their title indicates, act 
1s intermediiies betwecn the banks, finding 
moncy for those who want to discount bills, 
and bills for those who want to invest money 
Ihe banks, on the othe: hand, collect and 
utilise the deposits intiusted to them by the 
public, issue notes, ete TFhere is however, 2 
gicat distinction betwecn the Bank of Fngland 
and the other banks of the countiy The Bank 
of England 1s not only the binke? of the Govern 
ment, but iwlso the binkers bank All the 
othe: binks kecp them bullion reserves at the 
Bank of I] ngland, and it 1s this cucumstance 
which gives that cstablishment its special 
importance as the ccntre of our monetary 
system The Bank’s reserve 15 ically the bank- 
ing reserve of the entice kingdom, and for this 
1icason it forms the barometer of the Money 
Market We work, as it 1s said, ona ‘one 
reserve’ system, and the valuc of monty in 
this country mainly ag nds upon the amount 
of :cserve hcld by the Bank of England, The 
discount rates quoted by the othe: banks 
and bill brokers, who collectively are called 
‘the market,” are generally below the Bank of 
England rate; and one 1eason foi this 14, that 
theres a vely important difference betwcen 

d” and “‘money” as these terms are 

technically used. It 1s quite possible to dis- 
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cover that gold 1s scarce, whilst money 18 
plentiful For example, the Banks reserve 
may be low,— which means that gold 1s scarce 
—but if under such circumstances the bill 
brokers or merchants borrow money from 
the Bank for ten days ot a month, the su; | 
of money in the market would immediately be 
plentiful, although the Bank’s stock of bullion 
would not have been increased by a sovereign 
This 1s what 1s constantly occurring, and the 
level at which the private deposits at the 
Bank of Lngland stand 15 therefore a very 
important clement in controlling the course of 
market rates The ‘price of gold” 1s anothcr 
expression which constantly puzzles the public 
It seems stiange that anything can havc a 
Plice meiswied in terms of itself, but the 
daradox 15 easily explaincd By law the Mint 
1 compelled to coin gold sovcieigns for any 
peison tendeing bar gold at the 1ate of 
£3 37° ro,¢ pcr ounce, but, owing to the timc 
taken by that cstabhshment in minting, im- 
porters usually resort to the Bank of Fngland, 
and sell it outripht at the buying price fixed by 
law for that institution—viz, 43 175 od As, 
however, the Bank, when selling bar gold, only 
docs so at the price of £3 178 old, the 
difference of tha per ounce allows bulhon 
Inokcrs to make a profit in times when gold 15 
in demand fo1 ¢xport by intcicc pting imported 
old and selling 11 to the exporters at a little 
clow the Banks pricc The gold movements 
atthe Bank arc the icsult of banking opera 
tions made cithcr on hone or forcign account 
J he internal movements arc remarkably1egulal 
There 1s always an outflow of cash to the pro 
vinces during the spring and autumn, ind 
subsequent reflux of moncy to I ondon 1n the 
eaily summa and the wintea: = [hese move 
ments, howcver, have become less important 
duringiecentycars Tt isthe foreign move ments 
of gold that ac of chief mteiest, and as ieg ads 
these, the only law, if law it can be called, 35 
that gold usuiuly tends to leave the country 
during the autumn Jt 1s then that we fre 
quently export gold to the Unitcd States in 
get for imports , and it 1s then, too, that the 
ontinent and other parts of the world often 
draw upon our gold reserve for payments on 
fo eign loans subscribed for here during the 
carlict putot the year The Banks reserve 15 
seldom allowcd to tall bclow £10,000,000 A 
fair aver ie 15 413,000,000 to £14,000,000 The 
ank rate 15 neve: reduced below 2 pcr cent, 
and it has never cxceeded 10 pei cent 


Money Orders. Scce Posi OFtici 


Monier Williams, Sir Monier, the distin 
Ae Onientalist, b at Bombay 1819, of whict 

residency his father was Surveyor Gen 
Educated at King’s Coll Lond, and Balliol 
and Univ Colleges, Oxford Professor of 
Sanscnit at Haileyb "44.58, and in ’6 Boden 
Sansorit Professor at Oxford. Prot M W isthe 
author of a well known Sansecrit Grammar, an 
Englesh and Sansont Dictionary, and has edited 
a number of Qnental classics IJlis ‘‘ Hindoo 
ism, ‘‘Modern India and the Indians, and 
‘‘Religious Thought and Life in India,’ aic 
amongst the most popular of his writings, Pro 
fessor M -W has been instrumental in founding 
an Indian Institute and a School of Indian Studies 
at Oxford Ile represented the Government of 
Endia at the International Congress of Orientalists 
at Berlin, ir ‘81, and was kmighted 1n’86 Was 
appointed Duff Lecturer at Ediuburgh, ’68. 
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Monro, James, CB. Chief Commissioner of 
the Me litan Police : is a son of the late Mr. 
George Monro, solicitor, of Edinburgh, and 
was boin in that city in 1838. At the age of 
nineteen he entered the Bengal Civil Service, 
and successively held various appointments, 
both magisterial and executive, including the 
secretaryship to the Bengal Board of Revenue 
@ district and sessions judgeship, the chie 
inspectorship of the Bengal police, and Com- 
missioner of the Presidency Division He was, 
on the retuement of Mi owaid Vincent, 
appointed Director of the Criminal Investigation 
Department at Scotland Yard, with the title of 
Assistant Commissioner Shortly after the 
appointment of Sir Charles Waiien to the 
Chicf Commissionership, Mr Monro 1esigned 
his appointment On the resignation of Sir 
Charles Warren, in November last, Mr. Monro 
was nonunated his successor by the Home 
Secretiry (Mr Matthews) The nomination re- 
coivcd the approval of the Quecn on Nov a8th 

Monroe Doctrine, The James Monroe, 
President of the United States (1816), declared 
thitno Ewopean Powe: ought to be allowed 
to found ficsh settlements on the Continent of 
Americ: This has since becn intcrpreted in a 
much wider sense, to signify that no European 
Power shonld be allowcd to interfere in re- 
stiuining the progress of liberty in North or 
South Amerctr 

Monsoons See M:tTroro.oey, ed. 88 

Monte Carlo The casino at Monaco (¢ v ) 
Litst stone laid in 58 

Montenegro A principality under the patri- 
atchal rule of Prince Nicholas I, which 1s 
practically absolute, though nominally shared 
with a council of eight, half clected by the 
inhabitants capable of beating arms, and half 
nominated by the prince Area (including town 
and district of Dulcigno, ceded by Turkey in 
80), 3,6308q mn , pop, 236,600 Capital, Cettinyé. 

op 1,300 Prev uling religion, Greek Church 

ducition compulsory and frec No official 
rcturns of the revenue exist, but it 18 supposed 
to be about £60,000 <A deht of £100,000 was 
1uscd on sccurity of the salt monopoly in 1881 
An annual pension of £4,800 has been paid by 
Russia in return for consistent support, and an 
annual sum of £3,000 from Austria a3 a sub- 
vention for curiage roads Imports valued at 
£2,000, exports at {200,000 Chief exports, 
shumag, fle: powde1, smoked sardines, smoked 
mutton, cattle, goits, cte There 13 no standin 
army except a bodyguard of 100 men, but a 
the male inhabitants cipible of bearing arms 
(about ~),000) are callcd out in wartime Lhe 
nation joincd the Servians in their war against 
Lurkey in 1576, repelling with hcavy loss all 
attacks madc by the greatly superor forces ot 
the Turks, it the close of the war ney were 
declared indepcndent, and acccssions of terri- 
tory werc granted During the past few ycars 
the Black Mountain has becn comparatively 
quict, though the army has been incicased, in 
vicw of the unscttled state of affaus in Bul 

alia = Various cascs of biigandage took place 

wing 88 A solemn promulgation of the New_ 
Civil Code by Prince Nicholas took place (July) 
in the presence ot the whole diplomatic corps, 
in which he expicssed deep gratitude to B 
alluding to the € zais Alexander II. and III. 
as ‘‘the protectors of all the Slave ’ A clause 
was included by which no foreigner is to be 
allowed to acquire land in Montenegro by 
inheritancc, purchase, or donation, unless it be 
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a personal gift from the Prince For Ministry, 
etc., sec DIPLOMATIC : ere 

Lhe largest and most attiactive 
Pe 7 rere and the present commercialand 
financial centre of the Dominion Pop 200,000 
Situated on the St Lawrence iiver, in the 
province of Quebeo (7 7 ) 


Montserrat A British West Indian 
island, forming a piesidency of the Le 
Islan Area 328q m, pop 11,097 Capital, 
Plymouth [he island 1s of volcanic form ition, 
and there is no good harbour About half 
of it consists of mountain and forest Is criled 
the most healthful and picasant of the Wcst 
India Islands Soil extremely fertile Suu 
lames, and fruits principally cultivated The 
woods afford many valuable diugs, dycs, tim 
bers, etc Sulphur, von, and aluminous schist 
are its minerals Govcincd as a Picsidercy 
of the Leeward Islands Education well pio 
vided for For financial statastios, sec BRITISH 
EF virr, cte (table) Montserrat wis colonised 
by Inglish in 1632 It passcd into Irench 
hands for a timc, but wap finally rest) Lan 
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Moore, Miss Mary, 
about five yeirs ago 
herself as a favourite 1n London b 
sonation of ‘‘ Wild Oats” at the 


— =e 


acticss, made hei a br / 

She quickly establishe | 
her impal 
terion At 


her perfomance fiom the Gam aim critics 


Moravians, The y of Christi ims 
thought to have formed it one timcaput of 


the Hussites Withdrew into Moiavia in the 
fifteenth centu In 1722 they formed a sc ttle 
ment called ‘The Watch of the Lord on tlic 


estiutc of Count /inzendoif Ihcre were 50 
incembeis of the Church 1n 1727 Lhe Socicty 
Was introduced into Ingland by Count Zin 
zendort 1n1738 In 1817 a London Associitic i 
was formed = Lhey also founded settlciments 
abioad in 1732) See MIssIONARY SoC Tis 
Moreton Bay Port of Brisbane c 411 1 cf 


Queensland (7) 
Morganatic Marriage Morpinitic o1 
“Jefthanded muriages uc by the common 


Jaw of Geimany permitted to the royal houses 
and thelugher gradcs of nobility , the }iussiin 
law allowing a hke indulgence to the lowe 
nobility hey are, practically, muriages 
contiacted by princes ind nobles with then 
infc11014 In tank, so far recognised thit they 
do not reflect upon the wifes honow ot the 
childrens legitumicy, but do not picclude 2 
subsequent full munage with im cquilin 1ank 
dusing the lifetime of the moiganitic wite 
Vhe ariangement 1s puicly dynastic and ocial, 
and does not possess the dizect sanction of any 
Christian religious body The term ‘ morgan 
atic” 16 said to be derived fiom the fact that 
the wife's rights were limited to the Morgengabe 
one matulinalc), O1, according to otheis, 
tom the old Gothic morgjan—: e, “to shorten, 
to limit ’ Inequahty of social condition, how 
ever, is not necessary to an alliance of this 
kind It may be made between persons of 

ual rank, so as not to prejudice the childicn 
of a firat marnage by giving rights of mhent 
ance to the offspring of a second 

Morley, Rt. Hon John, MP, was b at 
Blackburn, 1838 eer at Cheltcnham 
and at Lincoln Coll., Oxford, whee he 
graduated BA (59) subsequent! y called to the 
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bar at Lincoln’s Inn (73) Hon LLD. of 
Glasgow Umv Author of various works on 
the French Philosophers of the 18th century. 
of an essay on Compromise, and of a “Life of 
Cobden” and ‘‘Edmund Burke” MHe has also 
recently published an essay on aphorisms He 
was to: some time editor of the ee Gaseite, 
the title of which he altcred to Zhe Parthenon, 
and for fittten ycars (6782) conducted the 
Tortitghtly Review ( e Foi three years 
he was editor of the Pall Mall Gazette (qv), 
with which he teiminated his connection in 
1883, on his acceptance of the editorship of 
Macmiullins Ma,asinc, from which he retired 
mm 85 In 69 Mi Morley unsuccessfully 
contested Blackhbuin as a liberal He was 
also defcated in Westmunste: in 80 Three 
years later, however, he succeeded at New 
castle on Tyne, tor which he has sat ever 
since When M: Gladstone propounded 
his Home Rule scheme he foundin Mr Morley 
one of his ablest and most enthusiastic sup- 
pol ters, and who subscquently became Chef 
cietary for Ireland Mi Moiky retired with 
his letder when the Government collapsed in 
June 8¢, tut he his never swei ved fiom the ad 
\ inccd position he took up at fist Heis one 
of the five Libcriuls who met (Jin 87) for the 
purpose of discovermg 1 sods wizends for 
the reumon of the Libural puty During the 
past you Mi Mcilcy has been one of the most 
utive Ieadcrs of the Home Rule cainpaign both 
in ind out¢f Paliunent JT arly in the year he 
visited Dublin in ccinpany with Lord Ripon 
and wis received with dcmonsti itions of the 
most cxtiaordinary cnthusiasm Mr M_ took 
} ut in a debate at the Oxford Union (March), 
and iddicssed 1 mceting at Newcastle (Apitl) 
{Ic subse quently visited his native town, and 
both there and it 1 mass meeting held at Loid 
Ripon s scat in Lincolnshnc, in August, de 
livcied Dara specches against the Irish 
pone ofthe Guvcinment M: M also visited 
pswich im Octobe: and iccompanied Mi Glad 
stone to Birmingh tm in November last on the 
o¢c15ion of the mecting of the N ational I 1bcral 
kedciition lis hterary work duiing 88 im 
cludes an intioductory essay to The omplcte 
Poetical Works of William Wordsworth ” ind 
“Walpole in the “Iwelve Tnglsh Statcs 
men sc1ies 
Mormonism ihc Mormons, or Latter Day 
Saints, arc a scct founded by Joseph Smith ut 
Manchestar, New York (1830) (Lot history of 
Moimonism uptolastycar sceed #8) On Jan 
1 th, 87, the House of Representatives pis3cd 
Without division 1 bill for the suppression of pol 
gamy in the Terntory of Utah fhe billis a su 
stitute for that passed by the Senate, though 
It ums it similar results Its chief provimions 
ale (1) Polygamy 1s declared to be a felony, 
(2) Lhe chicf financial corporations of the 
Mormons are dissolved, and the Attorney 
General 1s directed to wind them up by process 
of the courts, (3) Polygamists are made sn- 
eligible to vote, (4) All voters in Utah are to 
be required to take an oath to obey the laws 
of the United States, and especially the laws 
against polygamy , (5) Woman suffrage in Utah 
1s abolished , (6) Lawful wives and husbands 
ale made competent witnesses against persons 
accused of polygamy 
M Advertiser,” daily paper (3) 
founded kebruary 8th, 1794, 15 the recognised 
organ of the licensed victuallers It posscsses 
distinctive features of its own, while being 
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Liberal and Independent and Constitutiona’ 
In politics, it 1s not exclusively the advocate 0; 
any one party Editor, Thos Wnght Officcs, 
127) Fleet Stieet, EC 

Morning Post, daily (1d) Conservativ: 
In its politics, it is the fashionable chronick 
of the party, giving events of interest among thc 
higher circles of society It also, in additior 
to news of the day, home and foreign, givc« 
eritiques on literature, science, and art b ces, 
Wellington Stieet, Strand 

Morocco The westernmost of the Barbar, 
States, occupying the NW corner of Africa 
An empire consisting of the kingdoms of Tez and 
Morocco, and the territories of Suse, Draha, and 
Iafilet, with the oasis of lwat Area (cstimatcd) 
about 260,000 squaie miles, of which the Iell. 
Oi coast region, occupies 76,000, the steppes 
26,o0c, and thc Sah ua districts 158000 =Popu- 
lation estimated at ftom — 500,000 to 5,0¢0,000 
There are three capitals lez (pop 0,300) 
Morocco (pop 50,0) Mequincz (pop 56,000) 
Chief ports are Mogado: and Langici, on th 
Atlantic, Ictuan and ome smallei placcs o1 
the Mediterranein Tafiletis the pointof uri a 
and departure for the caravans through the 
sahara Country little known to J uropeans 
The highlands aie said to be 10m intically bew 
tiful, well wooded and fertile VPioducts «ir 
whcat, barley, maizc, olive oil, esparto grass 
hemp, many fruits, wool, ete It 15 sad there 
are coal, iron, antimony, copper, lcad, tin, gold 
and silver, and other mincrals tn quantity 
Chief manufactures arc carpets, slippers, and 
famous Icather I xpoits, produce and minu 
factures, also fowls, eps, cattle, gums, ostiich 
feathers ulcd by a sultan (ula: Hassan) 
usually styled ‘empetio: by I uopeans He 
15 absolutc, but the tribes beyond the moun 
tains scarcely acknowledge Ins authority = he 
sultan 1s head of rcligion as well as of the state 
He has six ministers, from whom he receives 
advice, and through whom hc carries on the 
executive Vizier, Ministers for Home and 
koreign Affairs, Chief Chimbeiliun, Chici 
Preasurer, and Chief Administrator of Cu toms 
Disciplined standing army 10, 20 Infantry, 400 
cavalry, and some ittillery, militia infantry 
10,000, cavalry 10,000, irregulir forces 4o,uc 
Impcnial revenue about {500,000 ptr annum, 
Imports (86), 41,543,719, exports 41,312,985 
Trade chicily with Great Buitun, liance, ind 
Germany lLhree fourths of the trade with 
Great britun, which takes muve and beans, 
gum, almonds, olive oil, and sends cotton 
manufactuics lrade passes mainly through 

er, which is undcr kuopcan influence 

Inhabitants are Berbe1s, descendants of ancient 
Numidians , Moors, half caste descendants of 
Arab conquerors of eighth century, Arabs, 
Negroes, and Jews Religion,Mohammedamsm 
In '83 8 acquired a port south of Mogador, 
and holds some ‘‘presidios onthe coast (Set 
SAHARA Coasr) In 8&6 the Moors declined 
new comme! ial treatics with the Powcrs, onthe 
ground that foreign consuls alreidy abused 
rights conceded to them Some ot them gavc 
“protections ’ to Jews and others, who were 
thus enabled to set the government at defiance 
and exact sums from Moorish subjects under 
false pleas of debt The fist stcp towards 
remedying this state of things was taken b 
the United States Government early in 1 
A new consul (Mr Reed Lewis) was appointed 
to Morocco. He abandoned the claim to “ pro- 
tections” on the part of his Government, and 
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caused all persons umprisoned on such pretext 
to be released The 1:epresentatives of other 
Powers have more or less followed this example. 
In October an alarming illness of the Sultan 
caused a general fear of revolution and result- 
ing anarchy Most of the Powers despatched 
war ships to Iangier forthe protection of their 
subjects The alarm subsided with the Sultan’s 
recovery During ’88 the deivishes at Tafilat 
pecans aholy war Seiious disputes arose 

etween the United States and Morocco, which 
weic ultimately settledin May A Spanish Red 
Book on Morocco was issued early last year 
(Lo. relitions of Morocco with Spain see 
Stain, ind for Ministry sce Di tomatic ) Oon- 
sult De Amis “Morocco, Evokers “ Tour 
in Morocco, JTearcds ‘ Morocco and thc 
Moors, Watsons ‘ Visit to Wazan ’ 

Morris, Lewis, author of the '‘ Epic of Hades,” 
“Songs of Lwo Wolds, “Gwen, ‘The Ode 
off ve “Songs Unsung etc, originally pub 
lished anonymously as the productions of “A 
New Writer, wisb inCuimuthen Graduated 
First Clissin Classics it Jesus Collegc, Oxford, 
18 5 Called to the bu ‘ob , and (80) served on 
the Commuttee of Inquiry into Intermediate and 
Highe: Education in Wales He succccded the 
late Mi W Adam as vice chairman of the 
political committee of the Reform Club He 
unsuccessfully contested Pembioke 13 a Flome 
Rulersn 86 Mi M (jan. 88) 1ecelved a silver 
medal from IIcr M yesty in 1ccognition of his 
Jubilee Ode 

Morris, Philip Richard, A R A ,b at Devon- 
Pola 18,8 Hee uly itt: ited the notice of Mr 

Tolman Hunt, by whose advice he studicd the 
Liginmubles iv the Biuitish Museum = After- 
wuds it most succe stul student of the Royal 
Academy His tirst «exhibited picture appeared 
undcr the title ot ‘Peaceful Days, ’ since when 
Mr Morris has become celebrated for his ten 
dct and poctic rendering of scencs of humble 
life, and his delicate arrangemcnt of colour 
Among his best lnown pictues ate ‘The 
Shadow of the Cross, ‘ Prison lac, and “A 
Procession at Dieppe —s L fected A RA (1877) 

Morris, William, artist and poct, Db at 
Walthamstow in 1834, cducated 1t Marlborough 
and Exeter Col Oxford M: M_ turned his 
attention for some time to the study of arch 
tecture, and in 68, core with his frends 
Dante G Rossett: ind Burne Jones, endea 
vouied to elevate the artistic taste of the 

ublic lot this purpose a business of ‘art 
fabrics, wall pipers, and stained glass, was 
st irted Though undeitakcn rither as an 
artist Venture than as 1 business speculation 
the concern—now carricd on by Morris an 
George Wardle—has been extreinely success- 
‘ul, and has effected somcthing like arevolution 
nthe art of designin Mr M published in 
67 his poem, ‘ The Life and Death of Jason,” 
which was followed in 68 70 by ‘The 
3 ” a series of 24 romantic tales His 


Aneid of Virgil, and in conjunction with 
Mi: kLniki Magnusson has rendered into 
Inglish verse a number of Icelandio § 

Mr W M 1s one ofthe Icaders ofthe 


Movement in England 
a name used to designate 


orrisonianism, 
ie principles held by members of the Evan- 
zhical Union, formed by Dr Morrison and 
thers, in May 1843, of those who disagreed 
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with the doctryne held by 
Churches that Christ only died for the elect 
Evangelical Umionism first originated in 
1841, when its founder and three othe: min- 
isters separated from the United Sccession 
Church The Fvangelical Union Churches, 
which are mainly confined to Scotland, havc 
a theological hall, where a number of stu 
dents attend; and a weekly official organ, 
the Christian News Many of the ministeis, 
all of whom are total abstainers, have settled 
in England in Congiegational churches, which 
are somewhat similar in chuich Aare aa 
In all there are about ninety E churches 
The distinctive tenets are that the Divine 
Father loves all, the Divine Saviour died for 
all, and the Divine Spit strives with all 
Mortgage See ed 87, and consult Williams 
“Principles of Real Property,’ the chapter 
cntitled ‘‘Of a Mortgage Debt 
Mortmain, Statute of Giftsin Moitmain 
fist prohibited by et | III (1225), aftci waids 
by Edwaid I (1279) applied to rcstrain giowth 
at Church funds, Richaid II (1392) extended 
piohibition to all lay corporations, statutes 
suspendcd by Philip and Mary (1554), legacies 
by Morandi restricted by George II (1736) 
Moyer (or Lady Moyer’s) Lectures Ihe 
history of these lecturcs miey be iumost suf 
ficiently understood from the following extract 
from the will of the founda, Eady oycl, 1, 
as she 1s therein styled, ‘‘ Dame Rebecca Moyer, 
late of the parish of St Andicw Holborn, in 
the county ot Middlesex, widow = [he wal) of 
Lady Moyer, who wis 1 daughter of Alderm in 
Sir William Jolliff—, and widow of Su Samucl 
Moyei1, Bait —a rich Turkey meichant who 
was sheriff of Lssex in 1698, and who died in 
1716—beais date Dec 16th, 1722, and was proved 
eb 21st, 1723 She hid however cndoucd 
the Lecture about three o1 fou years before her 
death ‘The first Leoturer on the I ady Moyes 
foundation was the celebiated polemic ind 
apologist, Dr Damel Waterland who in 1719 20 
inauguiated the series with “Pight Sermons 
preached at the Cathedral Church of St Paul, 
in Defence of the Divinity of ou. Lord Jesus 
Christ , and who in his published volume 
describes them as having becn deliverca ‘upon 
the encoulagement given by the Lady Moycr 
and at the appointmcnt of the Tord Bishop of 
London In 17578, the Moycr lectures were 
reached by the Rev Wilham Clements, A M , 
hen curate at St Mary at Hill, London, and 
afterwards librarian at Sion College, who 
published them for the first time in 1797 
with a dedication “to the Right Reveren 
Beilby, Lord Bishop of London “* In the years 
1764 and 1765, the picache: was the Rev 
Benjamin Dawson, D, 1ector of Burgh, 
in Suffolk, who printed his lectures unde: the 
title of “An Iljustration of scvcial Texts of 
Scriptures, et baba ha those in which the 
Logos ocvwus,” and whose title page has the 
statement made, without any further identifica 
tion of the lady referred to, that they were 
delivered ‘‘at the appointment of Mrs Heath 
cote, and by permission of the Lord Bishop of 
London” The Rev. Thomas Morell, DD, 18 
supposed to have been the last of the Moyer 
cturers , one of his discourses “ preached in 
the Cathedral Church of St Paul, London, 
June and, 1774," having been pouuebed as 
‘lhe Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity justi- 
fied.” This lecture, which was published 
anonymously, was conceived in opposition to 


the Presbyterian 
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Theophilus Lindsey, and was printed “with 
occasional remarks on the preacher's (Lindsey’s) 
fiist sermon in Essex House, Essex Street 
April 17th, 1774 ’ Ithas beencuriently affirmed 
that Lady Moyer founded her lectures for a 
limited numbe: of years and, again, that they 
terminated with the expiration of the lease of 
the estatc out of which the Lecture: s stipend 
was provided Bishop Van Mildert, however, 
in Ins Review of the Life and Writings of Dr 
Waterland, points out the circumstance of 
‘‘no limitation being mentioned in Lady 
Moycrswill ‘But since, he says, ‘‘there 1s 
no compulsory obligation in the will to per- 
petuite the Lectur., the probability is, that in 
coutse of time (perhaps samediately after Dr 
Morclls turn expucd) the property fcll into 
othcr hands, and the Lecture was no longei 
continued 

Mozambique A Portuguese possession on 
the east coast of Africa, nominally extending 
from Cape Dclgado to Delagoa Bay, ove 1,200 
milcs, with area 382 683 sq m, pop 350,000 


In reahty thc Portuguese only occupy 
a few points, to which then authority 15s 
hmited The chief of these settlements on 


the coast mostly on islands are Mozambique 
(the capital), Quillimane (at one of the en 
trances to the Zambcs1), Sofala, Inhambane, 
and Lourenzo Marquez in Delagua Bay Up 
the Zambes1 120 mules 15 Sena, of little 1m 
poitance, 260 miles up 15 Tete, and soo miles 
up the stations of Zumbo and Chicova This 
territory his been in Portuguese hands since 
1497, }ct nothing his been dine by them to 
open up the countiy Governmcnt and trade 
aie in the mcst debased condition <A small 
military force, composed ofccnvicts and natives, 
15 httleicspected Ihe slave trade continues 
in spite of laws against 1t Ihe coast 1s un 
healthy, but rch in products Gold has been 
woiked at some places inland Recently a 
splendid hirbouw has been discovered— Nakala, 
in Fernao Veloso Bay Some portions of the 
inland border are now being opened up by the 
Blantyre Mission of the Universities African 
Missions = Ihe scttlemcnt in Delagoa Bay (g z ), 
isolated and almost lost, has lately come into 
notice through the effuits madc by the Boers 
to obtain it as a port fon the Piansvaal 

Muller, Frederick Max, b 1823 Iducated 
at Leipsic Umv, where he giaduated ('43) 
Studicd for some time in Paris, and (46) 
came to mens: whcie he found employment 
incollating MSS at the East Indian Museum 
and at the Bodlcian Appointed (so) 
laylorian Professo1, and (544) aylouian 
Piofcsso: ut Oxfoid Made the first Pro 
fessor of gr; pica Philology in Oxford (68) 
with which University he has been associated 
ever since Piofcsso: Miller 1s one of 
the eight foreign members of the Insti 
tute of Fiance, and is a Knight of the Ordre 


Deputy 


pour le Mente He is an honoiary LLD of 
Edinburgh and Cambridge Among his pub- 
lished works are “The Rig Veda _ Translation 


from the Sacied Books of the East,” “The 
Religions of India, ‘A Survey of Languages,” 
‘“‘ Buddhism and Buddhist Pilgiims,” ‘‘ Lectures 
on the Science of Language,’ “Chips fiom a 
German Workshop,” ™ Biographical Essays,” 


‘Biographies of Words and the Flome of the 
“Gluntcipal Blectio The House of 

ection Law e House o 
Lords goal March i} in the case of 


Pritchard v. The Mayor of Bangor, that an 
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alderman 18 eligible for election as a councillor, 
Before he has actually resigned the former 
office 

Murray. See Victoria. 

“Murray’s Magazine’ (monthly 1s ) Started 
january 1887 by the well known firm of John 

urray, Albemarle St Is a popula! magazine 
for the general 1eader, containing articles upon 
topics of the day, sport, travel, Rieruture, and 
art, and devoting considcrable space to fiction 
Short notices of new books are given monthl 
under the heading of “Out Library List 
Editor, Mr EdwardA Arnold (anephew ot the 
late Matthew Arnold) Office, Albemarle St ,W 

Muscat Fo: Political Agent see Drpto- 
MATIC 

Musha and Efat Islands [Iwo small un 
occupied islands in Tajurah Bay, Gult of Aden 
Acquired by Gicat Britain in 1858 In 1887 
formally admitted by the Buitish Government 
to be within the sphere of Trench dlaims 

Musical Festivals. Fo. short history of 
these see cd 86 

Music, ’88  Ilhere would be no difficulty in 
recalling an English musical year in which 
more important novelties were produced 
than in ~-, but no season can be considered 
uneventful that includes the celebi ition of 
a Handel Festival under such conditions as 
are afforded at the Ciyst1l Palace By drafting 
contingents from the leading musical centres of 
the country, the trienmal meeting his assumed 
the character of a national githering thit 1s 
both significant andimpiessive Greater honour 
could not be paid to any icpiesentative of Ait, 
whethcr past o1 present, than that bestowed 
at these fixed intervals upon the genius of 
Mandel Jhough the programme 1s virtually 
the same —being of necessity indeed almost 
unalterable—the pati onige of the gcne1al musi- 
cal pues remains as steady as if wis ten 
or fiitcen years bach With such an cntcrprise 
the fluctuation of threc or four thousind per 
sons in the attendance matters little he 
numbers cannot be always the same, and a few 
less or more are not worth mention when the 
total 15 about 80,000 during the three diys of the 
Festival and the picliminary rehearsal In 8 as 
much interest as ever was evinced 1n proceed 
ing3 long since familia: to the great majority of 
supporters, and the entne perfoimancu, under 
the direction of Mr August Manns, wis in 
every detail cqual tothe best in preecdingyc us 
As usual, the ey and Friday were respect 
ively devoted to “ Me 
Egypt,” those impcrishable monuments to the 


power ofthe master, butinthe SclectiononWed Donna Elvira in the Mozartian chef d eurie 


nesday a succcssful attempt was made to exhibit 
in chronological ordei various specimens of his 
workmanship, from early Italian operas to his 
latest productionsin the domain of sacred music 

This arrangement allowed of the perfo1 mance of 
some excerpts from opcras, cantatas, and ora 

torios not previously heard at Sydenham Ihe 
result of the Festival was agaim eminently 
satisfactory to all concerned Having acquired 
Oovent Garden Theatre for Itahan pee Mr, 
Augustus Harris soon bestiried himself to fulfil 
the expectations created by his initial venture 
with this costly branch of entertainment at 
Drury Lanein’87 He now trusted to singers for 
whom his subscribers had already shown great 
partiahty The catalogue ofhis company included 
nearly a dozen ladies who had earned the right 
to be considered prime donne both here and else- 
where; and among the male principals were the 
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Brothe:s De Reszke, M Lassalle, Signor Det 
Puente, and Signor Ravelh Signor Mancinelli 
and Mr Randegger were once more the con- 
ductois, Mr Harris, by personally directing 
the wztse eu-seenc, not only secured pictorial 
completeness, but cvolved much that was new 
in the way of grouping, etc The co operation 
of Madame Albani and the De Reszkes in 
‘‘ Lohengrin,” the furthe1 assistance in *‘ Faust” 
of Madame ‘Scalchi and M Lassalle, and the 
appearance in_‘'Les Huguenots” of Madame 

ordica, Miss Ella Russell, Madame Scalchi,the 
tuo De Reszkes, Signor Del Puente,and Signo 
Navaiiini, caused these three fine examples of 
varying styles of composition to be so fire 
quently hcard during the season Cet to 

ensely crowded audiences), that Mi AITIS 
was induced to prolong the perfolmances a 
foitnight bc yond the period announced at the 
outset of his campaign During these extra 
representations the attendancc did not decline, 
and on the final mght (when Les Hugucnots 
was pliyed) the assemblage did not depart 
until they had summoned the manage: and 
extortcd a few words of giateful acknowledg- 
ment, mn which betta things, 1f possible, were 
promised for the succeeding year Mr Harris 
wis not rash eaouee to say exactly what he 
hoped to do during his second season at Covent 
Garden, but as it was whispered that he intended 
to witness thc performance of the Meisfersisiger 
at Bay:cuth, the conclusion was airived at that 
he would probably pluc the only comic opcra 
of Wagner upon the stage in the Itahan lan- 

uage It has since tianspued that Mr Gormg 

homas s Fnglish opera ‘ Esmera'da’ (originally 
produced by M1 Carl Rosa) has been translated 
into Italian with a view to Madame Albani— for 
whom the compose: has provided an additional 
au—playmg the heroine Madame Minnie Hauk 


appeucd severil tines in ‘ Qarmen,’ and 
cclcbrated the tenth ycar of her pe1foimancc 
in London of the gipsy gul, Mdlle, Signd 


Arnoldson playcd some lightca charactcrs, and 
as Cheiubino joincd Madame Albani and Miss 
Ella Russell in Le Nozze di Figaro, such a pio- 
nounced success was gaincd by Miss MacIntyre, 
a dcbutantc, that Mi Haris towards the close 
ot the scason permittcd her to icpresent 
Margaret in Boitos Mefistofele, thc charactei 
of Helen of Troy (hithcito in the Metropol:4 
assigned to the samc prima donna) being sus- 
tained by Miss I lla Russell, and a favourable 
Impression was made by Madame Rolla, whose 


gsiah ’ and to ‘‘Israel in | uscful 1cadiness was shown by the manner in 


which at short noticc she sang the maUele (of 

r 
Harris gave about twenty operas with pertec- 
tion of evtsemzbie, and on no occasion throughout 
the season was compelled to change the pei- 
toymance advertised for the first time tor 
many years Mr Oarl Rosa did not bring his 


‘company to London, so that enterprise_ in 


elaborate opcra was restricted to Covent Gar- 
den The provinoial musical festivals of the 
eat were held at Birmingham, Ohester, Here- 
ord, and Bristol. Of the thiee latter nothing 
necd be said, inasmuch as the programmes 
were chiefly made up of pieces often heard 
elsewhere Truc, the Three Choirs meeting on 
the banks of the Wye biought about the hrat 
performance in England of the Ode for chorus 
and band composed by Mr. F. H. Cowen for the 
inauguration of the Melbourne Exhibition, and 
also led to the revival of Bir F, G, . 
oratorio ‘‘ St Polycarp,” writtenas his “ degree 
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exercise moe than three decadcs back, but 
neither of these could be looked upon as musi 
cal items of supreme consequence The com 
mittce of the Birmingham Festival was cilled 
upon to cndure a series of provoking dis 
appointments It was not designed to have so 
many altogether fresh works as in 8s, when 
novelty was rather overdone, but two or thiec 
composers who had been invited to contribute 
were for divers reasons unable torespond At 
length the list of new compositions dwindled to 
two—Dr Hubert Parry s oratorio ‘Judith or the 
Regeneration of Manaagseh and Dr F Bridges 
cantata ‘ Oalirhod Both these woiks werc 
received with hearty approval ind were gene 
tally held to manifest qualities with the posses 
ston of which their respective Composers had 
not heretofore been ercdited Dr Parrys 
olatorio W113 found to be clear, melodious and 
hised on the methcds of the aistinguished 
noduccis of sacred music in the pist while 
Dr Bridge scantitadispliyed dt wiatic strer pth 
in addition to the clegince and knowlcdye 
of instrumental icsource pitcnt in_ forme: 
c9s1y5 Sir Arthur Sullivans Golden Legend 
(Which har isclsewherc, drew in cvcrfl pwing 
audience) Berliozs ‘(Messe des Morts and 
Handols Saul woe a5) piven during the 
Festival weck with He Richt wielding the 
biton The question of the conductorship of 
the conccits of the Philharmonic pouty Wis 
settled by the 1ippointment of Mr F H Cowen 
notwithstinding that it was known he would 
s00n hive to lrave for Melbourne, in order to 
direct the musical | crformances in connection 
with the Ccntenmia: Exhibition = lo fill the 
void thus otcasicned the directors hit upon the 
happy idca of persuading M Tschakowsk 
Widor and Herr Grieg 15 representatives ot the 
Russian French 2nd Scandinavian schools to 
bing to England (and conduct) some cf then 
newest compositions In exh case the 
issue of the visit proved decidedly interest 
ing Cortanly the Philharmonik directors 
had no icason to reqict their Wbheral poluy 
Another force most artist abscnt fiom I ngpland 
during some wecks cf the busiest pertion cf 
the season was Mr Edward Lloyd the tenor 
singer, who reed ae m engigemcnt for the 
cinnati Feativ As wis crspectcd he wis 
received with enthusiasm ind was compcllcd 
to promise that he would again visit America 
professionally In October after 1 series of 
revivals, of which ‘ The Mikado scemed the 
most welcome, a new Gulbert-Sullivan opera 
called “ The Yeomen of the Guard was produced 
at the Savoy, and the composers share in the 
work was unanimously and coi dially approved 
Yor the second ie continuously, ‘ Dorothy 
was a fixture at the Prince of Wales s, ‘‘Oarina ’ 
at the Comique contained some pretty 
musicin the Balfe Wallace vein by Madame Julia 
Woolf, the mirthful opera N ay at length 
ousted “The Old Guard from the Avenue » ind 
‘‘ Pepita” at Toole’s Theatre justificd the good 
opinion delivered for many months in thefy 10 
os ach be ae epoca Rone Richter 
imal the London Symphony Concerts, the 
Orystal Palace Ooncerta, the London Ballad Con 
certs, and the Monday and Saturday Popular 
Concerts 
paths 
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in Ma peeve a performance of ‘' The Gelden 
Legen y commind of the Queen, who was 
present, and Mr Barnbys foice is hencefor- 
ward to be calicd the ‘Reyal Choral Society,” 
As usual there were Promenade Concerta at 
Covent Garden ILheatre in the autumn — 
Among occurrences that had some bearing upon 
the musical proceedings of the year was the 
death of Sir George Macfarren, and the conse- 
quent vacanoy in the lofty position of Principal 
of the Royal Academy of Music As the time 
approached for the clection, the number of 
candidites was icduced to two, Di A C Mac- 
lenzie and Mr Joscph Barnby the former 
being ultimately chosen The boy pianist, 
Otto Hegner deli.htcd the admirers of rare 
Juvenile talent, just as did Josef Hofmann 
twelve months before and other noteworthy 
incidents of the pee wele the farewell (1t the 
Royal Albert I1ill) of Madame Nilsson § the 
revival in November by Mt: L Prout and the 
Hackney Choral Soriecty of Ilandels long 
neglected oratorio Joshua’ the 1 ci formance 
of the ill fited Georges Bizet s berutiful music 
to Daudets ‘ LArtesionne 3 «diuing icprcsenta 
tions of the diama at the Prince of Waless 
[heiatre m fanuary, ind the ariivil of a 
Russian Opera Company Ihe latter acquired 
a very sad capcucn c After playimg in the 
provinces they pave some conccits at the Royal 
Albert Hall unde: cicumstances that affoided 
htth hope of the 1 talents being cffectivcly 
detnonstrited Subscquently the y appeared in 
Rubenstein sopcra TheDemon at the Jodrell 
Theatre (the yews named Novelty), but here 
agunil luckattendcdthesr performances Lhe 
work they chose had becn tiicd1n London nine 
yous beferc with an exceptionally strong cast, 
indheul fuled Opcritic anateurs were dis 
tppomtcd that the company did not play 

schulcwsky > Mazeppa (cnc of the favourite 
cperis in their #¢pestotre) which would have 
becn 2 novelty here When the speculation 
suddcnly, but not uUtogcther unexpectedly, 
came to an end vw number of Russian choral 
ists ignorant of the Inglish Iinguage, were 
found helpless starving, and destitute at the 
Cast kind and ior funds to send them back to 
then nitive countiy in ippcal wis made to the 
ubh Towards the end of November Mdme 

atti (97) sang it Puts in Gounods opera 

Romeo et Julictte (conductcd by the com 
poser) with picat success Ihe 160th anmiver- 
sary of the Royal Socicty of Musicians was 
celcbrited on Nov jth by an unusually im 
posing performance of The Messiah in West 
minster Abbc 

Mutiny Act Seccd 88 

Mutsuhito She present Mikado (or ICm- 
peror) of Japan, b 1852 Ascended the throne 
in 1867 is reign has becn marked by great 
reforms, prompted bya hberal spint, resulta in 
spore een ly the feudal s) stem whic has 
impeded the gcneral progress of the country 
Under the rule of the present Mikado, Japan 
has entered into an unprecedented era of pros- 
perity Civilisation has made rapid progress, 
and the introduction of Wcstern arts and ideas 
has secured for Japan a foremost place amongst 
the Asiatic nations 

Mysore For Renee ese DrPLomaTIc 
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Napier of Magdala, Robert Cornelis 
Napier, P C , rst Baron (cr 1868),was b 1810 
Was brigade major in the Sutle} campaigns 
(45-46), where he wis severely wounded, 
acting Chiect Fnginecr dung part of the ieee 
of Moultan, wheic he was again wounded, 
commanded the Engineers during the opera 
tions which ended 1n the capture of Lucknow 
(58), was made KCB for his seiviues 
(58), and icceived the thanks of Parliament 
(59) Again reccived the thanks of Parhament 
(61) for the “shill, zeal, and intiepidity 
shown 1n the operations which terminated in 
the capture of Pekin Appointed to ccnduct 
the expedition to Abyssinia (October foliow 
Ing),on the successful conclusion of which, and 
capture of Magdala, he 01 ce morc received the 
thanks of Parhamcnt, was creatcd a pec, md 
Frente’ a provision of £. ooo per annum for 

imseliand his next hen Subsequently Gover 
nor ot Gibralt 1 Constable of the Tower ( 67) 


Napolecn, Victor, on of Princc Nipoleon 
and Princess Clotilde, b 1S) , his trken little 
putin public affairs When his fither, afta 
the death of the Prince Importuin 7g took up 
the position of head of the house of Bonaparte, 
the claim was disputed by M Prul de Cas 
signac and sevciil other Impcriilists, who put 
for ward the young J rince Victor a his fithers 
1nval) =But this move wis not encouraged by 
the son, though the latter it 18 undcistood 
was nominated inthe Prince Imperials will as 
his successor When the 1 plifcion Bill of 8¢ 
became liw, the Prince ind his tither were 
cxiled from Trance In Aug 88 the «1nual 
Bonapaitist banquct was held in Paris when 
an addiess was presented to the Prince 

Narcissus Farming Jie peat herticultual 
homes of the bcatutitul narcissus flower arc 
Holland and the Riviera Itis iso smcessfully 
cultivated in the Channel and in the Sealy 
Islands Ihe mercantile value cf the flowa 
depends on the period when it iuhcs the 
London market lhe Scilly Islands have becn 
cspecially fortunate in bringing the nucissus 
carly to market, when then rivals are hope 
lesely out of the ficld , and the naicissi which 
brightcn and beautify the shop fronts» of fashion 
able florists in the carly New Xcat have, asa 
rule, the httle Conmush alc Inpeligoas tha place 
of birth The narcissus increascs and multi 
plhesrapidly Consequently, in the grcat grow 
ing centies, the plant 15 giown for the sue of 
the root or bulb as much as for the sale of the 
flower Bulbculturc 1s a horticultural art by 
itself, and has long becn luciatively practiscd 
in Holland, which country 15 being imitated at 
a distance by the Sully Isles 


Nassau. Capital of the Bahama Islands (g z ) 


Nasser ed Deen, Shah of Persia, son of the 
late Mehemet Shah, b in 1829 He ascended 
the throne in ‘48 In 52 he occupied Herat, 
when an expedition under General Outram 
was sent against him, and after a vcry success 
ful campaign compelled Pcrsia to sign a ticaty 

f peace at Paris, on terms favourable to 
England. Under his reign a treaty uniting 
="; and India by tel-~saph acrogs Persia 
signed in ‘66 at : 

an Europe, an 
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reception in ] ondon and cisewhere 
poses to repeat this tour in '89 
Natal A British colony, on the south east 
coast of Afiica, discovered by Vasco de Gama 
on Chiistmas Day 1497, and hence named Jena 
Natalts Sea board extends tiom the Umtam 
funa tiver on S, to the Tugela on N, a 
distance of 170 miles Zululand boiders the 
colony on the N E, Lransvaal on N, Orange 
Free State and Basutoland on W, Iianskeign 
TerntoriesonS W Arta 24,000 sq _m , pop 
477,100 Capital Pietermantzburg, pop 14,429, 
the only port 1s DUrban Othe: centies in- 
land are Verulam, Isipingo, Richmond, Lady- 
smith, ete Lhe colony 1s divided into fourtecn 
distiicts Lhe cc ust scenery 15 bold, and the 
Whole countiy inlind 1omantu uly beautiful, 
being dominated cvcr1y where by the precipitous 
heights of the Diakensbcrz, some of the peaks 
of which attain in altitude of 9,500 fect The 
numerous rivers are not uivigable, although 
some of them ire considcrable streams, so that 
the country 15 wall watered ind fertile Lhe 
dhmitc is vary fine tlhe wintar bight and 
tolerably cool, and the suminc: heat tampered 
by cloud ind rain Country divisible into 
thice belts or terriccs—coast lind, midland, 
and upper The low lying coast-land, extend 
ing about fiftten miles inland, 1s highly fertile, 
and has been found suitable for the growth ot 
sugar, cofice, allowroot spiccs, tobacco, cotton, 
flax, silk, and tropical fiuits, at pieorue sugar 
pea isa profit ible and flourishing industry 
Ol sugar cultivation it his becn found neccs- 
say to introduce India and Chinesc coche ¢ 
Coil and lame arc worked, non, copper, and 
pold are found  Jhe native ftuni ind flora 
arc extensive and intercsting, the hippopota- 
mus 16 still to be found, as also crocodiles, 
guanas and chamcleons, leopards, hyeenas, 
tigers, cte limber trees ue numcrous and 
valuable, especially the yellow wocd, the stink 
wood, and the 110n wood ~The middle region 
s well idapted for cereals and Luropean tarm 
ng Jhe upper region, mountainous, 1s pas- 
tolral—shccp, crttle and horses being 1eared 
Ingicatnumbets Lhe colony has repicsenta- 
tive government IJ)xic is a Govcinor, an 
Lxecutive Council of ofhcials, and a lcgislative 
Council of thirty members, of whom scven are 
nominated by the Governor and the 1emainder 
elected by property heldcis in the boroughs 
and countics Rehpron wel) provided tor b 
denominational bodics, Tut no State aid, 
Phere are 1» Government schools, 42 aided, 
besides others, and$5 native and Indian schools, 
lheie1s a fore of ,50 mounted police and 800 
voluntecas — For finar cial statistics see Bri 
Empire, ctc (table) Principal exports, wool, 
hides, sugar, ar1ow1oot, mai/e, ost ich feathers, 
mohair Of the arca, 8,oc0,coo acres have been 
acquired by colonists, 2,000,000 1ese1ved to 
Kaffirs, and 2,800,000 a1c Crown pioperty, open 
0 lease, sale, or grant 88,coo ac e4 are under 
cultivation Icading crop, sigat_ Nearly 300,900 
mote are cultivated by natives The colonists 
IWN 170,000 Cattle, 84,000 Angora goats, 520,000 
shecp, 24,0o00horses Kafhrs own 400,000 cattle, 
300,000 goats, 35,0co rape i and 20,c00 horses, 
There are 217 miles of railway, now extending 
inlahd to Ladysmith, ed the T1ansvaal border 
and the goldficlds, Nhtivés are chiefly of the 
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Zulu nation Most of them belonging to the 
colony are peaceable, onerty, good herdsmen, 
farmers, or laboure:s But the recent troubles 
in Zulutand, particularly the invasion of it by 
Boers, have caused and aie causing a large 
influx of Zululand natives into Natal, Biving 
11se to no little anxiety for the future —In 18 
a party of Dutch Boers ‘tiekking fiom Cape 
Colony settledin Natal Then conduct speedily 
brought about a serics of desperate Stiuggics 
with the powertu] Zulu nation Owing tothese 
disturbances, the Governo: of the Cape sent 
troops to take posscssion of Natal, and in 1843 
the country was annexcd, whcreupon many 
of the Dutch 1e crossed the Diakensberg In 
1849 numcrous British scttlers located them 
selves in Natal In 1853 a bishopric was 
created, unde: Bishop Colenso in 1456 Natal 
was ciected into a separate colony, distinct 
fiom the Cape In 1873 there was w outbreak of 
the Amalubi Kaffirs, unde: Chict Langalbalele 
Colonial troops werc cmployed to quell it 
Langalibalele md others were brou,ht to jus 
tice, transported and nnprisoncd, though after 
wards amnesticd Jhe question of native 
ovcinmcent was biought into promincnec 
The Impe1ru authoritics sent out Lord Wolseley 
as Administt itor, and in 1875 an Act camc into 
force forthe bette: min igementof{n itive wf as 
in 1879 Natal became the bise of oper itions in 
the Zulu war In 188€ uscrious dispute a98s¢ 
between the Govcinor (Sn A’ TEavciloch) ind 
the Legislittwe Council ind people of thie 
colony Appointed by the Imperial Govern 
mentto scttle affairs in Zululand, where Jjoe1 
taidcis hid established themselves, the 
Governor gave way to the Boer claims, 
whereas the people of Natal desired then 
expulsion and the annexation of Zululand 
tothe colony Ihe Legislative Council adopted 
resolutions of consuie, ind icfuscd supplies to 
the Goveino But this difficulty has since 
passed over See ZULULAND, SWAZILAND, 
JRANSVAAL, GOLDITELDS etc , ind for Fxc 
cutive Council ctc, sco Diniomaiic, Consult 
Peaccs ‘Our Colony of Natal,  Biooks 
‘ Natal, Gillmores Gicat Phiust Land, and 
Petherick 5 ‘ Catalogue of York Gate library 


Natalie, Queen ‘Sec SI RVIA 
National Anthem lo: o1gin, sce cd 87 


National Biography, Dictionary of P10 
jected by Messis Sinith, Lider, & Co, under 
the editorship of Mr Leshe Stephen, assisted 
by a staff of cininent writers Ihe first volume, 

ublished in 85, bezan with Di Abbadie, 

Jean of Killaloc, ind cnded with Quecn Anne 
Volume xvi, published Sept 88, reached to 
Drant—kdridge Office 15,Waterloo Place,S W 


National Debt Conversion. Scc linancr, 
NATIONAI, and SFSSION 88, sec 83 


Wational Defence Act. Sce ARMY AND 
VOLUNTELRS 


National Footpath Preservation Society, 
The, was formed Sept j3oth, 1884, fo1 the 
‘‘ preservation of ancient foot and bridle paths, 
and all other nights of way by land and water, 
fishing, vacant spaces, as village greens, 10ad 
side slips of land, etc” Branch societies have 
been started in Henley, Kendal, Lancaster, 
Stockton, Keswick, Carlisle, Cardiff, 

Bristol, Flackwell Heath, 
ham, and elsewhere. 
souicty 18 the Duke of Westminster. 
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Witney, North Dur- ' 
The patron of the parent 
The Earl | 
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of Bective 18 president, and among the vioe- 
pecwar are the Archbishop of Canterbury, 

ord Claud J Hamilton, Baron the e 
Worms, M P,, Lord Randolph Churchill, M P., 
Sn Lyon Playfair, MP, Earl Granville, 
Viscount Cross, r W Smith, MP, 
Maiquis of Hartington, MP, Sir Henry 
James, M P,, Lord Brassey, Mr Chaplin, MP, 
ind lord Tennyson The society publishes a 
lengthy list of honorary solicitors The sub- 
SUiption 15 55 a year, butazos 6¢@ subscription 
entitles the membc: to legal advice gratis. 
It 15 stated thit scarcely a week elapscs but the 
newspapels chronicle attempts to close foot- 
paths, o: other encroachments It may be 
assumed that an encioachment on an ancient 
common ol opcn spacc, such asa ee gieen, 
can genetally be successfully 1esisted, 1f care 
1s taken to adopt 4 Icgal course of proceduie. 
Complaints may be addressed either to a local 
Footp uth Society o1 to the See and Surveyor, 
Mr Henry Allnutt, 42, } ssex St , Strand,W C 
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National Gallery (lor cailier history of, 
sce ed 88) Lhe present trustees of the Gal 
lery, in the order: of thei nomination, are — 
Su Henry Layard, Sir Wilham H_ Grcgory, 
lord Noithbouine, Viscount Hardinge, Mr 
Gorge J] Howard, and Sit Richard Wallace 
Ihe Directo: 15 $n F W Buiton, the Keeper 
and Secctary 15 Mi C L kEastlake fhe 
abolition of th« autumnal recess, during which 
the Gallciy was formcily closed for six weeks , 
the admission of the pune by payment on 
students days (rhursdays and Fiidays), the 
extended hour+ tor keeping the collection open 
to the inspection of visitois, and the annual 
grant by means of which the contents of the 
library have been supplcmented, are all recent 
measuics which indicatc that the trustees and 
diicctois aire kecping pace with the times 
What has been for a long time urgently needed 

\1zZ, a new edition of the official catalogue— 
18 now promised to be publishcd shortly It 
will contain many Improvcinents upon the old 
and now inaccessible catalogue The publi are 
admitted free, Mondays, Iucsdays, Wednes- 
days, and Saturdays Ilhe National Gallery, 
as may be supposcd, contains by far the best 
cxamples of the English school of painting to be 
found, comprising as it does the masterpieces of 
Turner, Reynolds, I andsee1, Gainsborough, 
Wilkic, Romney, Constable, Herring Callcott, 
itty, aud others, Onthce other h ind, the forex 
masters aic well 1¢ presented, the paintings in- 
cluding worksof Raphael, Rembrandt, Vandyck, 
Rubens, Cuyp, Jlenteis, Correggio, Litian, 
Murillo, and others Among the most recent 
additions ure five landscapes by Constable, and a 
Gainsborough The “ Madonna degli Anside1 ” 
of Raphacl was puichased by the Govern- 
ment out of the Blenheim collection for 
470,000, and Vandycks ‘Equestrian Portrait 
of Charles I” obtained from the same source 
for £17,500 The purchase of these two pictures 
lcd the Government to suspend for a term 
of years their annual grant of {10,000 to the 
Trustees of the National pavers IF the aug- 
mentation of the collection endeavour 
was recently made to get this decision reversed, 
but so far without success During ‘8 a 
portion of the series of portraits recently 
exhibited by Mr Flinders Petrie at the Egyptian 
Hal], discovered by him im excavations in 
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Hawardh, has been acquired by the NG A 
Rembrandt, thiee pictures by Nicolas Maas, 
a portrait by Van der Helst, a Virgin and Child 
by Morales, and thice small panels, two by 


ocetto and one by Pcdro Campam, have also 
been added by gift and purchase 
(qv), in his lecture on “ Portraiture, 


at the Birkbeck Institute, in Oct 88, criticised 
the arrangements foi purchasing pictures fo 
the National Gillery, and Jamcntcd the ubscnce 
of Hees contempoiary portraits Oonsult Cook < 
“‘ Popular Handbook to the National Gallery 


Nationalisation of the Land Sce Lanp 
QUESTION, ed 88 


National League found: din 18820n the 1uine 
of the Land Le wuc, atter the suppression of the 
latter by the Governmcnt It1s both a political 
and an agiatiin or, inisation, 1ts maim objects 
being the reform of the ] ind Taws, the we then 
ing of the power of the lindlords, the mere we 
of pe want proprictors ind the cre ition of some 
kind of indepencent o1 scm independent 
Government {91 liclind undcet the name of 
Home Rule There we neurly ~,ooo branche: 
ot the J eapue scittercd throughout Ireland, c ich 
with its president, secretury ind treiurar In 
America there 15 an orginisaticn of 1 sumilar 
characte: ind inothe: in England, whose chur 
manis Mi [I P OConnor, MP (qz ), Scot 
land also his 1 Leasrue, principally composcd of 
Irishmen which idve cates the principles of the 
parent instituticn north of the Lweed Ihe 
main resources of the N 1 ue dian fiom 
America whence, & yeu oar two yo tiom 
$2,000 to £3,000 weic often rccenved between 
one and the otha of the fortmghtly mectings 
im Dublin = lhough Mr Parnell is President of 
the Leayue, neither his health not his disposi 
tion fit him to carry on the practicu werk of 
such a great political orginisition which is 
mainly done by Mr T Hasritigton MP the 
Seoretary Inthe columns of ( witted Jicland 
@ v7), theorgan ofthe N L) Mr Wilham 0 Brien, 
the editor, propounded about two yeus > 
what was hnown is The Plan of Campaign 
Jhis “Plan was, in bricf 1 iccommendation 
to tenants not to pry tent to landlords, but to 
pay to officials representing the N L whitwis 
decmed a fai rent, which would be hindcd 
over to the landlords provided the Inttal 
accepted 1t4s piyincnt in full The ‘ Tdin 
was not long im being put in oper ition and 
proved so cmbirrassing thit the Government 

roclaimed it 15 Wkegu In spite of thus, 

owevel, the “Plan wis long subsc quently 
In operation in remote districts, ind 15 s0 even 
now, though it gives much les5 trouble to the 
Government bn the 19th of August, 87 it 
was announced in both Houscs of Pailiiment 
that the N L hadbeen proclaimedas aduange1 
ous association , thus giving the Governmcnt 
power to Suppress at any moment the ape 
or its branches, or disperse Its meetings he 
roclamation produced much excitcment both 
in Englandand Jreland, and gave 11se to a great 
Parliamen debate on a Resolution b1 ou; ht for 
ward by Mr Gladstone condemning the action of 
the Lord Licutenant (see Srssion 87,¢d 88) 
The Government emerged fiom the debate with 
a large majority, but the League persevercd 
with their meetings in spite of the efforts 
made by the Government for their suppression 
. O’Brien, Mr Wilfred Blunt, Mr T Har- 


rington, Mr. Diljon, Mr. Redmond, and other | 
prominent Home RB soned, but | ‘rom the Admiralty to mobilise all the ships in 


ulers were impri 
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they were no sooner released than they con- 
tinued their opposition Mr, Mandeville, a local 
agent of great activity, 415 Imprisoncd, and his 
death seven months aftcr his release led to 
exoiting disoussions in Parliament and the Press 
Mi O Briendeclaied that he hid been murdered, 
and he was habitually written about as “a 
maityt The Chef Recretare. on the other 
hind, pointed out thit Mi Mandcvalle lived for 
many months after he Icft prison, that during 
that period hc curied on an active propaganda 
asa League igcnt, thit the seeds of his disease 
were not Jud in gol, 15 Wis asselted, but more 
probtbly during his open aur work in connection 
with the Lind Icazuc Lhe net result of the 
struggle is that there his been 1.91 it diminu- 
tion of agrarian crime in Iiclind, and that, 
though mectings of the League ue surrep- 
titiously held the power of the org ins ition 
has becn gre itly we the ned 


National Liberal Federation, The lor 
history sce cd 85 Lhe headquarters of the 
Iedei ition uc now icmoved to |] ondon— 
#2, Puliament Street, Westminster, S W 


National Liberals Sc.e Grr Ain PoLiticaL 
Parrils, ind Gi RMANY 


National Provident Insurance [o1 con- 
cise Summuy of the 1epcrt (87) of t Seleot 
Committee of the House of Commons appointed 
in $5 to considcr this question see cd 88 


National Temperance League ‘Sce Tem. 
II RANCE SOCILILLS 


Natural Gas Seu cd 88 
Natural RailwayTunnel Sic cd 88 


Natural Selection ‘Seccd 8% 


‘Nature a scientific journal ind review 
(woo sly, 6), founded Nov 4th, 186) Licats 
of cunlent scicntific topics, with uticles con- 
tiibuted by the Icading spcciilists of the 
diy = Its columns uc ilso open to corre 
apouas nce on scicntific questions Iditor, J, 

orman Lockyer (1869) 


Naval Construction and Equipment 


See Navi, BrRirish 


Naval Manoeuvres Mn} of the Continental 
Powers have tor sever U yous pust cx icised 1 
portion of their fleets wnnuilly, fer the purpose 
of giving theu officers and mon instruction, 
testing the new mitcrial of wu und solving, so 
far 45 15 possible by opcritic™” “-. peace time, 

iblems of naval tice Ss under modern condi- 
tions In this country we hie also essayed 
omething of the hind, but not on so larye a 
scale until 87, when, afte: the Jubilee Review, 
most of the ship) preset were divided into 
vatious squadrons ind minawuvicd against 
one another In 68, however, the most com- 
plete operation of this nature which Great 
Britain or any other nation his yet attempted 
wis made ith the manauvics was combmmed 
@ partial mobilisation of the Fleet, with a view to 
test the scheme prcpared by the new A 
Intelligence Department, which 15 to enable the 
vessels — the Lirst class Kescrve to be com- 
pleted for active service in a much shorter time 
than was possible under the old system, oi rather 
want of systcm, which ruled in 85, when we were 
on the verge of wart with Russia Preparations 
were made in the dockyards some months in 
advance, and on July 2nd orders were issued 
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the First class Steam Reserve Next day the of the Intelligence Departinent and the able 
Channel Coast Guard and Trammg Squadrons exertions of its staff of naval officers, under 
were ordered to rendezvous at Poitsmouth and = the Jate Dircctor of Naval Intelhgence, Captain 
Portland On July 4th there were commissioned W Hi Hall, RN, such a mobilisation would 
2 armourciads, 5 c1wise1s, and 10 torpedo boats lnot have been possible Ihe immeasurable 
at Portsmouth, 2 armourciads, 9 cruisers and ro value of being in a position t6 place the Fleet 
torpedo boats at ages ah and 4 cruisers and jon a war footing with such rapidity requires 
4 torpedo boats in the Medway at Chatham and 'no stating On July 14th the whole of the 
ess uly sth and 6th were occupied in vessels were assembled in two 

etting In powder and making trials, and by the | under the command of Admiral B and Bir 
fewinning of the next weck 1] the vessels wcre George Tryon at Portsmouth and Portland, and 
ready forsea Suchan act of mobilisation had were there inspected by the Lords of the 
never taken place previously and it 1s indis) Admiralty The composition of the squadrons 
putable that if it had not been for the formation wis 1s follows — 


Squadron Al (Admiial Bur 





| Hn 
Ships Commanders Arm ment * 

Northumberland Capt S$ ( Darwin [its grt Mm, cpt M sim,gt 710 
Benbow Cat A 1] Powlett }155 2r110f B,10o5t Lb ,5t) 72M, GI 500 
Colling wood Capt H I Pearson] 14¢€ qg45t B,C st Bysygs0t 13m ,41 459 
Monarch Capt U C Smpleton}] 1 0 4st M, as2t M1 7IN M,4Q?! 474M ,21 ~~ 560 
Northampton Capt RoW Waiis joa 418t M Cit ™M a14Q91 Sm >] 474 
Conqueror Cut A Tl Abington [ot 5 245t 1 ,45t B,6QF,1 m,G6! 290 
Hotspur Capt Stewut w5 22st M, t B,4Q0T ym, 7 224 
y Capt FOG Hutten [1€  ezist ) , re 66 1 301 ,1 myer 300 
Arethusa Cyt b R Be udmin | 15 1st bBo oaftin 4gi 26r 
Racoon Com |] M MQuhic [15C Cst Bb, 8Oor , my, 57 156 
Archer . Com GI Vcc 43 6 tR,b0r OM,51 158 
Active Comdic A Mubhim | 131 | 10 4t 1 (4p. Mo o1m, 1 374 
Rover Copt G H U Neel} a 5 fsq4qt Bo oom, 7 373 
Rattlesnake Ticut Jo W Ingram [ 17 > ywt B COT ,41 61 
Number 25 Ticut C Fo lantert] 180 (Thomycroft) 41 | 16 
; 41 licut A fT Jaylor | at 5 (lhornycaecft), 41 16 
»5 42 It AT © Waren] S5 (Cfhernycioit) 41 16 
» 49 Tout To] FP ttescn | ats (Therny ret), 44 i€ 
» 87 Tieut J J White (YuEW) 41 16 
» 76 licut R Hidlesten| o  (karew) 41 16 
» Tieut S Nicholsen (Yarrow) 41 16 
» ©=81 Ticut Heo Jackson] 1¢ > (White) 41°62 | Wo 
*™M Muzic loadin, guns 1 Ricech Joriding guns 4 Quik firmg guns, m ~ 

Machine guns, T Toi pedo cjectors 


Phe first named scvcn vessels ccunted 1 bitUeshirs although the Avs/ie sf lon is preperly 
speaking a ciuise) 


Squadron A 2 (Admii al ke wley) 


5 
Ships. Ocmmandcrs ee Armament * 
ay 

ere maton a w — ~ 
Agincourt Capt S € Holland|31:7|712t M,ism 1 710 
Inflexible Capt R D King 115 ]48ot m,6fswt B,f Ql ,14m,4T 4Co 
Iron Duke Capt Rodney Lloyd | 105 [re reat My €G5ewt Bo o4Qh i4m,ar 482 
N 6 Capt | F G Grant] 1° 314 38t Mm, 2312t Mo o34¢1 ,70mM,21 538 
Belleasle Capt Hon R Hare| 1 of 4e5t M,6Q)] ,7m, 1 231 
Shannon CptI R Bhchhure] 1 5 |} 22st My 71t M,3190M, 2T ‘ 454 
Mercury Capt FOF feflreys | 15 ,]s32t B, 40} ,7M, 41 276 

mes Capt C B Jheotald| rs 8j2i5t B,1 5t By 3Q@h ,12m,6r . 300 
Taconstant Capt A P Hastings | 143 |/s;0 12t mM ,664t M 313m ,°1 618 
Tartar Com G C lTangky{156/65t p,8u01,2m,5T 156 
Mohawk Com R P Humyagc | 153 )/6-s5t B,8or,2m,5T . 156 
Grasshe Lt F L Campbh! 17 {r2aywt BR,6QF ,41 e o . 16 
Number Lt St F VTiaherne | 185 |(lhomnycioft), 41 . ‘ 16 

» €6, It © D Giamuk | cco | (Narrow), 4T 16 

» 8 It S A G Calthorpe | .oo | (Yarrow), 41 oe e 16 

aw © Licut A Dodgson {| 215 |(Yanow).4T.OF 2 2% 20 

. Muzzle-lcading purs, 1 = Brecch Joadig gins, QF ~ Quick filing guns, m. 


Machine guns, T + lorpedo-cjectors. 
These two equadrons repreeented the Britith Seét rh the future operatioha: 
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Squadron B 1 (Admiual Sn G Tryon), 











5 
Ships. Commanders FE Armament * s 
‘Snideetnnhagienilis a 2 
Hercules Capt C F Buckle 125 |818t M, 27 it M, 46}t Mm, G6,wt B,| 630 
| 5Q@I,t4m , qT 
ax Capt I Durint , tro /4 300 M,25t B, 601 ,13m,-9P 38 
arspite Capt F |] Church | 757 4°qt B,Cs5t B,6QF ,14m, 6t 514 
Hero Capt A F Dupus !3135 ]/245t B 45t B,r2Qt ,5m,6T agu 
Rupert Capt St J Gutotth ir, j,218t mM, 5t1 ,40r 8m,4T 237 
Severn Cipt A TF St Cli rf rt B,t stk 301,17 m,61 300 
Iris Cipt AC H Pect wofrz2t1,1 m, 1 371 
Volage Capt € Johnstcne zn ]1 qt B O4pl M 1m t 338 
Cossack Com © J June iww2zjOrt i SOL, m,5T 156 
y Lt IIen A Bethel) 173 ]1 sewt rt €or, 41 61 
Number 53 It TEG L Cluke 195 | (Lhornycioft) 4r 16 
’ Picut G A Tieymin 155 | (Lhomnycioft) 41 16 
a 59 Jieutt C F Carey Jt 5 (Lhormycioft) 41 16 
1» 80 Picut 1 J] W Slal (Lheinyarott) 41 16 
» 64 lt AY Mo, rid. (y urow), 42 16 
» 78 Lt H 11 CampbcH 18 5 | (Yurow), 41 16 
* M Muvzle loading guns 3B Bicech loading guns, Q1 Quick firing guns a 
Machine guns, r — Lorped> ccctois ‘ 
Squadron B 2 (Admin: il Litsioy) 
2255 Es | , = 
ae 3 
Ships Commanders 3.6 Armament § 
& a 
Rodney Cipt A W Mccie | is0f46)t B,O5t 1 1 OF, mar 00 
Invincible Cipt A I Bic oke m6 ]/1i1t M Cégsewt B 40) al , 47 ca 
Devastation Cyt Vander Mculen | m8] 435t M,601,1 m, 1 357 
Black Prince Capt RG Kinihan| 103 [4 5t mM oc2€'t mM st Bh tmMmy,et 7 
Amphion CptWA D Achlind| 150/13 4t } igm 41 38x 
Serpent Com J] IT Needham] i5¢ fest 1 8aQt, m= s1 156 
Calypso Capt C Buincll | 1) /]45t By, 12 &WEB 10m 1 312 
Curlew Com J} Noicock |} 1 15t By, 3 38eut Byg7m,5t 97 
Spider Ticut Fo J | okey 17 1 ~WEB,COT gt 6t 
umber 45 licut A D Ricudo | 185 | (Lhomnycrott) 41 16 
s¢ 1 laut S C Weal] a3 (Lhomnycroft) 44 16 
: 52 lt RJ Prondergist] 2 5 | CLhomnycioft) 4r 16 
‘3 55 Licut 1 HE Peyton] 185 | (Lhoimnycrott), 41 16 
‘5 57 Lacut fo UD Eagles [1 5 J (Lhomyciofty, ar 16 
es 58 facut Pfucy Jones " (Ih tnycroft), ar 16 
~“ M Muvvic loiding guns 1 Bieech! cling oO! Quick firing guns, m 
Machine guns, T Torpedo ejector 


These two squidions represented the Enemys fleet 


The general idea of the operations wis thit Burd procecdedt> Milford Hwen with Ar and 
& maiitime nation, with whom hostilities Admnal Rowley with A to | imJash in the 
are imminent, picpucs two squadions in two Biyot Aran During the cperitions England 
ports some distance ipait, icady to commence and Scotland were considered friendly to the 
operations the moment war 15 declared, but Buratish fect and Irelind to the ‘ enemy ’ 
before their picpaiation has been completed, Pembroke Plymouth Portlind Spithe id, Lams 
war breaks out and the RBuitish blochide Jish, Milford Haven and the Mcdway were to 
h ports Of course it was the duty of be considered strongly fortified British ports, 
the British to keep the ‘encmy in, of the, ‘hich could not be attacked by the ‘enemy s 
“ enemy’ to get out and do what damage he |! squadrons, and Berehaven, Guscnalewn, and 
could The ports chosen for the ‘‘enemy’ were I ough Swilly were likewise strongly fortified 
Berehaven, inthe S W corncrofIrcland,Lough ‘ enemys ports Rules were laid down to 
willy, on the north coast of the same island determine capture or destruction vt vessels or 
On July 16th the various squadions proceeded property, etc, aud umpires werc appointed to 
to their stations—Admiral Tryon with that | settle questions in dispute The area of the 
part of his fleet called B1 to Berehaven, wheic ations included the Kritish Isles and waters 
te arrived on July 18th, and prepared to make ; within the following mits on the north 62° 
umself secure from attack by laying down | noith lititude, on the east 3 cast longitude 
2.0Gme and mines, etc The second poition of | on the south 48° north latitude, on the weat 
118 feet, called Ba, under the second in com | 13° west longitude On July 22nd Squadron A r 
nand, Admiral Fitzroy, ptoceeded to Lough | left Milford to blockade Be1ehaven, and estab 


Swilly, and arrived there on July roth. Admiral lished a blockade on the morning of the 24th. 
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On July 23rd Squadron A 2 left Lamlash for a 
similar purpose, and took up position off Lough 
Swilly the following morning July 24th, at 
noon, war was declared, and the blockadc began 
From that date until the night of Aug 2nd the 
ports were closed, but it 15 now known that 
Admiral Iryon had eecict oi de1s not to attempt 
to escape before the rst of August These ordeis 
were not known to the Dcckaeine: fleets, and 
they wore themselves out in rough and nasty 
weather endeavouring to prevent what appcaicd 
to be attempts to bi eak the blockade, but were in 
realityfeints Ihe‘‘encmy also made torpedo 
boat attacks on the blockading squadron, success 
fully tones doing the J/aconstant of Rowley s 
division, and obliging both Birtish admirals to 
keep at a gicatcr distince fiom the blockadcd 
ports lhe difficulty of coaling ships whcn em 
ployed on such work, ind also keeping up com 
munication with the bases at homc, was fully 
shown On Aug end the Hey Oo and Spider 
cruisers escaped fiom Lough Swilly, and the 
first intim ition the blochadeis had of thei get 
ting away was the capture of a torpedo boat 
engaged in running mails f1om Rowlcy s squad 
ron tothe base and the newsofthedesti nction of 
shipping at Oban Shencxtmghtthe lb aispile, 
Jyas and Sete cruisers esc iped at Berehave n 
Admiral Baird, fc wing Jest these ve ssels should 
join hands with Fitzroy ind ovciwhelm Rowley, 
despatched the Afrisea to wun that officer and 
acquaint him with the fut that the Biitish 
admiral intended to raise the blockide Lhe 
Same morning (Siturday) Band Icfit Berchiwen 
for the Mull of Galloway to join Rowley, who 
was also in full icticat, the Aodues and 
Amtphion h wing bicken out of Lough Swilly and 
rendered his position untenabk Sunday, Aug 
sth, found the British squadrons endcavouring 
to effecta junction be fore dul) which, however, 
they failed to do, but shortly afte: midmght 
met offthe Mull of Gall way) Mcantime Tryon, 
finding Band gone Icft Barchiven with the 
Hercules Ajay Hero and Cossac/, ind pro 
ceeded round the west coast of Inclind to the 
noithward Ihc same diy the ARedues fiom 
Lough Swilly, wd the Jl av fide, Jets, and 
Severmtrom the southw ud met ypicconcertcr. 
arrangement zo miles neith west of St Kilda 
on the Scotch cowt ind proceeded to car 
out a dashing pli, the conception of which is 
due to the author of © The Gieat Nuvu War of 
1887 (which 1cad) the design to Admiral Sir 
George Tijyon, and the execution to Admiral 
Fitzroy and his suboidinates in this flying 
equadron On Mond, they passcd Cape Wrath, 
Tuesday threatened Aberdeen and I dinburgh, 
destroying thc shipping offthese ports, Wednes- 
day the Tyne, ces, Scarbo1 ough, Giimsby and 
Hartlepool] were all threatened or destioyed, 
and having made this dating raid, they turned 
back and arrived once morc safely at Lough 
Swilly on Aug 2th, without having scen a 
British cruiscr On the very day that Fitzroy 
was reported off Cape Wrath, Yara fearing 
lest an attempt should be made on the Thamcs, 
took his squadron, 01 such of the ships of Ax 
as Wele coaled, round the south coast to the 
wae, where he ariived on Aug 1oth, and the 
same day ordered Rowley, whom he had left in 
the Irish Channel, to join him The absence of 
Biitish ships enabled ry on to make his appear 
ance in the Mersey, where he ag tae the 
Bellessie, andofi Holyhead , which he bombarded, 
and then returned to Lough Swilly on Aug 11th 
Thus, mm seven days irom the raising of the 
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blockade the whole of the coast towns of 
and Scotland not between Bristol round the 
south coast to Harwich had been y 
the ‘enemy On Aug 13th Baird and Rowley 
were in the Downs, Tryon and Fitz1oy were in 
Lough Swilly, both fleets occupied in coaling. 
During the next weck, up to Aug aist at noon 
when war ceased, Iryons cruisers succeede 
in making raids on the south coast ports much 
as they had done in the north, but the immunity 
they enjoyed at this time may have been due to 
the illness of Admiral Baird, who appears to 
hive broken down fiom ove: work ot only 
did four admirals accompany the fleets as 
umpues, but all the principal newspapers sent 
correspondents, and many officers and gentlemen 
intercstcd in the serves weie spectators on 
board ships cngaged lothe Times, in addition 
to the lettcis fiom thei special correspondents 
on board the Northumberland and Ajax, Lord 
Biasscy, I 01d Charles Bci esfoid, Admiral of the 
1 leet, te G Hornby, and others, contributed 
letters on the lessons of the operations The 
Standard had cori< spondents on board the 4gtn- 
court, Hercules, Rodi, Northumberland, and 
Amphion, the Daly News in the Severn, the 
Daily Telegraph 1n the 47c/iusa, the M 
Post in the Nos thuasber land, the Daly Chromole 
in the Aodze1, the Morning Advertiger in the 
/hames, and the Army and Navy Gazette in 
the A,iscourt lhe Dlustrated London News and 
Graphic wcic iso well icpresented in both 
fleets, and then pictures aided not a hittle in 
cnabling the countiy to get an intelhguible 
knowledae eral eat ange ce Since the 
close of the opel itions articles on the subject 
hive appcarcd in the Fortnightly, Blackwood, 
the National Review, and othcr perodicals The 
following 16 a summary of the lessons which the 
various wiitcis clums to have becn taught by 
the operations (1) Sealing up in enemys port 
so as to prevent egress to swift, well armed 
cimisers for raiding purposes 1s_ practically 
impossible in the face of stcam and tor pcdoes 
Strict blockade cven cannot be curied out 
caccpt by an imuncisuiably supe: foice, 
and even then its success 15 doubtful (2) 
Coast towns, and shipping cntciing and leaving 
them, cinnot be ade quatcly protected by forts, 
mincs, and torpcdo boats alone, but require a 
mobile defence as wcll (8) Speed is not only a 
desidcratum in cimsers for blockading, keeping 
touch of an cnemy, protection of commerce, 
ctu, but also in battle ships the present 
“official speeds of vessels cannot be kept 
up in ptacticc (4) An increase to our fleet of 
battle rapt cluisels, rams, torpedo boats, 
torpcdo boat dcstioyeis, and small speed 
seawoithy despatch boats, 1s much wanted, 
(6) Behind a blochading fleet o1 fleets must be 
a second fleet to hold the Channel A system of 
coast defence in which the »afertel 18 supplied 
by Government, the pe, sonnel by volunteers, 1s 
imperatively needed (6) Better telographio 
communication betwccn signal stations on shore 
and between these and defending cruisers 18 
very dcsuable (7) The mancuvres should be 
annual, as 1t 15 proved that both officers and 
men require experience in the new machinery 
of war (8) The means of coaling the fleet is 
wofully defiient (9) The engimes and boilers 
of many of the ships appear untrustworthy, 
from then flimsy construction and the pela 
space allowed tothem. (10) The position of the 
naval lisutenants requiics to be remedied. (11) 
There 1s an admitted deficiency of atekers and 
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of signalmen. (12) To rely upon a reserve of 
officers, seamen and Stoke 5 from the Royal 
Naval Reserve is fallacious under existing 
conditions 

Naval Volunteers. See Navy, BRITISH 

Navies, Foreign —AUSTRIAN (See also 
ed ‘88 ) The naval appropriations for '88 provide 
for the commencement of a ram cruiser of 4,200 
tons, and a torpedo vessel of 360 tons displace 
ment 0 cruiser named the 71g¢ 7, some 
what similar to the Panther but larger, was 
laid down at thc Stabilumento Teonico Triestino1n 
86, and was launched at the tr yard at San Roco, 
near Trieste, in the end of 87. Hcr armament 
consists of four 472 inch BL for the mun 
battery mounted in sponson ports Thc second 


aly battery consists of six 3 pounder RFG,. 


four rifle calibre guns and fou torpedo dis 
charge tubes 
draught (gy )is 1g knots I[J¢r principal dimen 
sions dic, ra fee -30 feet, beam 34 feet, mean 
draught 14 feet, displacement 1641 tons 
Another torpedo vessel cilled the A/r/cos, made 
and launched at Schichau s firm at Libing com 
leted at Pola in Scptember 87 and has there 
een supplicd with hcr armament in all1respects 
hike that of the Panthe: (Her dumensions 114 — 
length 187 fect, boum 22 fect displacement 350 
tons She cazics u complement of 5 cfhicers 
and 44 mcn, and his mide the mean speed < ft 21 
knots in atun fi¢m Barccloni to Messmi with 
everything on betrd Lhe torpedo vessel, of 
about the samc displaccinent mentioned tb ove, 
1s also to be built by Schichiu = A coast defence 
sronolad called the Avonuprincessin Erchersogm 
Stefanie, launched at San Rocco April 87, 15 
now 1eported as complete Shc tikcs the 
plac of the Lesdimand Afay Her protection 
consists of 1 complete steel belt of nine inches 
thick, an oval shtped batbctte tower forw ud 
eight inches thick, a complete stcel protective 
deck over top cf belt, and stecl shicids for all 
the guns Anothercorst dcfence rronclid called 
the Kesonpiins Loshersazs Audolf, but of 
somcwhit lar Bu dimensions, 16 building in the 
Pola dockyard Live tcipedo bouts were built 
at Pola during the yeu, three were of sixty 
tons and two smaller seven more boats have 
been oidercd lhe Lricste firm of shipbuilders 
mentioned above have iccently built 11 5 tt 


boat, which the Government will piobibly | 


purchase The ordinary and extraordinary credits 
ior last years (88) navy estimates have becn 
adopted by the Budget Committce without 
amendment Jhcey molude the building of a 
torpedo catche: of the tollowing dimensions 

length 298 feet, beam 23 feet, dit iught 6 fect 
4 inches, displacement 480tons Her estimated 
speed 18 20 knots, and she wil] carry ten quich 
firing guns besides torpedo discharge tubes 
his vessel will be builton the [Pyne 

BELGIUM has no nays 

BRAZILIAN. (Sceed 88 ) 

CHILIAN (Sec also ed 88) In November 
B86 this Government ordeied of the 1} Iswick 
firm a powerful protected steel cruiser of 4 500 
tons displacemcot ind 19 knots speed, to cary 
the folowing armament tuo 28 ton BL, one 14 
ton BL, two ston KL, four 6p RI eight 
rifle cahbre, and eight torpedo discharge tubes 
Her cost to be about £300,000 The two princi 
pal sronclads of this Power have been recently 
pepaired in this country and re aimed 

anco Encalada and the Almsrante Cochrane 
are now reported to be equal to any modern 
second-class batticship. 
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CHINESE. (See also ed °88) This nation 
continues to build or order rapid cruisers. 
Six gun vessels are building at the Foochow 
yard, and fou 1,500 ton torpedo ortsers are 
about to be laid down A dispatch vessel, the 
Huan Tar, carrying eight 4 in guns, has been 
finished at the same yard hiee revenue 
cruisers, well armed vessels built by the 
Elswick firm, sailed for China April end, ’88. 
A small steel cruiser, designed to act a3 an 
armed submaiine telegraph cable layer, has 
also proccecdcd to hei destination Two 
torpedo boats, one 144 {feet long, built by 
Schichau the other a 1.8 feet boat, built by 
Yairow, have procecded sifely from Lurore 
to koochow 

DANISH. (Sce also cd 68) A small iron- 
clad the Jies Hiitfeldt madc on her steam 
trials a specd of 15 € knots ind 1 similar vessel 
for coast defence his becn ordered <A _ steel 
cruiser of 2,9 tons displacement, called the 
Falfyriun Nis becn launched and a smaller 
vessel of thc same type with 1 displacement of 
1,280 tons, has becn commenced Lhe dis 
plicement of the F a//\iie7 15 9 > tons, ae 
260 feet, beim 4. feet, diaupht 77 feet e 
will be atmed with two $ inch 27, cwt guns on 
the upper deck six 61n g5 cwt guns in spon 
sons, four RFG cijht machine guns, and 
tuo mitialleuses Her complement is joo, and 
the estimated specd 1517 knots She deck of 
this protected crurser mcovcercd with .} inches 
of steel She 15 to be completed carly in 8 
I wo Thornycroft torpedo boats of 124 fcct lengt 
havc been 1dded to the Navy ind twcuty eight 
new boats ire or dcied to be built 

DUTCH (Sec also ed 68) Ihe Laeso, 
launched Jast yeu as unfimished = Jhns is the 
last of 51x large cruisers of whi hthe others are 
the 4th, Liomp Latmade Nidalanden, De 
Rintes, wind Van Sfay/ They uc of 3,400 tons 
displiuemcnt, built cf iron aid stccl, wood 
sheathed andcc ppered = Lhey are up ligged, 
and their heavicst guns uo 7 in, of which they 
carry six apiece Lhe speed is about 314 
knots, complement = 4 Iwo small arme 
cruisers for the Dutch Indics have also been 
built by contrict and completed this ycar 

(Sco also cab 88) he ship 
building poly of tims nition appears to be 
mainly directed towiuds the supply of fast 
cruisers for ittihing commerce or making 
shaip destructive dishes against an enemy 8 
coast towns, § fort ficd o1 untoitificd, whether 
purcly pe we cstablishments o: wulike, to 
quote 1)ite Minister of Muinc At the same 
timc areturn to the ¢ onstruction of armourelads 
with side protection his hecn also made, and 
““spced 15 not mide the puamount clement 
in ship design at the capense of all other 
{catuics Lhe numbet of fistcrmecrs building 
1S considerably in advane of that in this 
countiy, a8 nay be scen by the table (See 
Navy, Britist) Of the Breautes and C 
Martel, two first cliss tonclals mentioned 
last ycar, the former 38 now to be built at 
LOnient on de ipns that alow tor protection 
against melinite ind other cxplosive shell, 

e heaviest gun will be +34 10¢h BL, speed 
estimated at 18 knots Iherce will be a com- 
plete six feet deep stcel belt at tlic waterline 
of 177 inches thickness amidships, tapering 
towaids the ends Ihe turicts will also carry 
the same thickness of armour, and a steel deck 
will cover the vitals above the armour belt. 
Another battleship of the frst class is to be 
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laid down at LOrsent [wo 2o-knot steelclad 
cruusers are also to be built, the first, called the 
ribs ad de Lome, at Brest, the second at Roche- 
fo A cruiser protected by coir or cellulose, 
on a system invented by Admiral de la Barriére, 
18 to be built at St Nazaire 

Lome will have a 4-1nch steel complete belt, 
steel decks and cofferdams of cellulose as pro 
tection against quick firing and high explosive 
shell er dimensions ale—374 feet long, 52 
feet beam, draught 23 feet, and displacement 


Battleships, Cruisers, and Torpedo Craft of the French Navy building or ordered. 
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Navat Manccuvres ) It having been settled 
that torpedo boats are unsuitable for purposes 
other than coast defence, the programme of '87 
has not been carried out Five sea-going boats 
have ben added to the fleet, and the number of 


The Dupuy de , first clas» boats ordered and on order amounts 
ltothirty Ihe Ovragan, a sea going craft, has 


proved successful, and five similai vessels are 
to be taken overtromthecontractors Thorny- 
cioft has also launched a new boat called the 
Courcur, sister to the 147 {cet boat Arsefe, by 











a “a: Promsed | poi. 
Description Speed Heaviest Port and 
Name or Class Tonnage ! in Knots Guns, Gossips: Remarks, 
Admiral Baudin " Battleship 11,200 150 75 ton 88 Brest 
Sid dable 7 3 pn ve Pon 85 L Orient 
oone ” 10,460 ” 52 ” ” 
Neptune * 10,480 ‘i gu Brest 
ingle oe | ie 104480 | - is . Toulon 
Magen 10,450 ’ ’ gi 
Brennus ; ; 9,780 ie 48 ton g2 L Orient 
Caiman * 3 7 120 145 75 ton | 88 Toulon 
Requin * ; 7, 360 140 a 7 Brest 
Acheron ° eee 1,60 130 8ton | ‘ Chai bomg 
ne baal ” ”" ” ” 8y ” 
goton ” ’ ” Y ” 
Btyx * : . 3 «7 ton BT ss 
umd ve sscl ) 
Flamme * 81n on bat i vs rt ton 88 ‘5 
Fusée * Un L Orient 
9) 9) a” LB) %» 
eee 9 BY ? 99 89 Ro hefo1 t 
traille c ° 
Dupuy de Lime Armoud cruiser 7,090 2 he | ie | go Brest 
bes Piotctd crusse:| 6,950 19) 6 inch 88 i 
Cecille *} si 5,680 . - 8g Toulon 
Jean Bart 7 4,000 | 19 5 ‘ go Rochefort 
: ” ” ” ” gt Cherbourg 
” ” ’ ” ” Brest 
eal .. ; | ; ss go Contract. 
y ’ zou ’ 
tether ° ’ ”" : G 3) Toulon 
’ ’ ” ’ yl 
Forbin * : I £4 ) ve 5 in ht 8 Rochefort 
Coetlogon { ; ; - 5) Bicst 
Sufcouf * ‘ ‘3 8 , 4 Cheibouiz 
ie i * - - a Rochcfort, 
’ ye ” ” go ” 
t e 9 , y 
er * Ion pedocruiser 1,180 175 4anch 83 i 
Fauocon * » ” rr) ” ” Toulon 
Vautour * ” ” ” ” 8) ” 











Ordered to be laid down at LOuient one battleship and two torpcdo boat destioyers; at 
Rochefort, the Weathgnis torpedo ciuisci and another cruiser b/izde similar to the Dupuy de 
Lome Those vessels marked * are already launched, those marked ft have been built, or 


are building, 1n private )ards 


6,250 tons, complement 400 officers and men, 
cost sg ape A torpedo cruiser, the Wathgnis, 
is to be commenced at Rochetort, and two 
avtso torpilleurs at L’Orient Among the vessels 
launched during ’88 are the Grenade, armoured 
gunboat, Forbin, Cecilie, and T rouds cruisers, 
and Raxce transport. tn May a 84 miles run 
was made near Toulon with the s:x battleships, 
iving results as follows —Courbet 15 knots, 
edoubtable 14 knots, Admiral Duperin 14 
knots, Devastation 13.5 knots, Indomptable 
. 33-4 knots, CofSert 13 knots. (Compare with 


the same builder A submarine boat called the 
Gymuot has also been launched During the 
ycur satisiactory experiments have been made 
in transporting torpedo boats complete from 
Toulon to Cherbourg overland byrail. Twelve 
small tongs J decks for the repai of torpedo 
boats have been constructed, and are to be 
placed at suitable ports round the coast Dur- 
ing the year the rapid mobilisation of the fleet 
has been tested with success Six battleships 
and eight smaller craft were commissioned as a 
Channel Fleet at Cherbourg and Erest, and 
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upwards of fitty craft, including armourclads, 
hoisted the pennant at Toulon In an order 
to the fleet subsequently issued by the Prefect 
Maritime of Toulon, the Minister of Marine 
expresses his gratification at the satisfactory 
result attained The estimates of Admiral 
Krantz for the Navy have been voted , and, save 
in respect to torp2do boats and peihaps the 
two cruisers Moeado: and Chansy, the shi 
building programine of Admiral Aube, o1 86, Is 
being carried out, but with greater rapidity 
To this may be practicilly added the new 
armourclads, Browns and another, and the two 
armoured cruisers The following expenditure 
has also been authorised {01 the defence of 
Cherbourg 39,400,000 francs, Brest 21,900,000 
francs, Loulon 219,00 fiancs, and for provision 
of electi:cal communication between these 
ports, Paris and Rochefort ani J Orient, 
500,000 francs A survey has been of the Iitto:al, 
with a view of drawing up a compichensive 
plan of coist defence, including the cstabhlish 
ment of a numba of fortificd torpedo boat 
stations, upon a c'tled system, within sema 
hore distance of onc anothe: Armaments 
ave been provid d for the Lransithintic 
steamers starting, from Havie and Cherbourg 
Altogether 88 his been i you of energetic 
activity for the hicnch nivy, as the Minister of 
Maine sud at loulon, “Although out nivy is 
not the firstin the world, at cin look its rivals 
in the face, and 1 1¢gards ont men ind ou 
matersil we can Staind rcompuiso2 
GERMAN (S e alsoed 8) A reorganisa- 
tion of the Admiralty has takcn plice since the 
accession of the Lmpciot William II, the 
executive and administrative dcpaitmcnts 
being separated, o thit the exclusive com 
mand of the forme: branch will row be m the 
hands of profcssionu officers Vioe-Admural 
Oount von Monts his been appointed chic{ of the 
executive deputincnotin succession to General 
von Caprivi Lhe new Naval Academy at Kiel 
was opencd m October 8 During 87 two 
protected cruisers wore launched, the /aeme and 
Prinsen WWrilliclie The heaviest puns ¢ wired 
ae sginca B) Kiupps, and then expected 
speed 15 18 knots The principal dimensions 
are -length > 3 feet becum 45 fect, draught 21 
fect,and disp wement 44» tons Then com 
plement consists of > officers and men A 
composite cruiser illcd the Sc/ calbe was com 
leted in Min °°, tnd two smaller vessels hav 
1oisted the p unent th I acht wmdthe J be 
dhe Sporber and Jide gunvessels have becn 
launched = Ihe toll wing ships hue been 
ordered to be built An armoured gun vessel, 
one of ox for the protection of the canal 
between the Ballo and North Seas, t protected 
ermiser, S2inc type as the /+<1 , two composite 
cruisers ike the S:Aua/be, ind a despatch 
vessel lke the /Vucht Four first-class torpedo 
boata, Schichau type, of 188 feet length, have 
been completed Of the sixty-four 121-feet 
boats ordered of Schn hau, forty tuo have now 
been handed ove: to Government During 88 
the Germans had th n usual annual naval 
mancsuvres, ending by fizht ain thic 
ade, which 15 considcied to hive pioved 
ilhelmshaven impregnable It began with 
encounters near Chilig and Rucstersicl, in 
Which the attaching force wae wcesstul An 
att t to Jand fouled, but the dcfendin 
ron had to withdraw to a point close o 


Withelmshaven, so tht the mouth of the Jade , 
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ot four ironclads, four cruisers, a torpedo 
division boat, and six other toi pedo boats. 
lhe gclending squadron consisted of an 1ron- 
clad, an artillery training ship, a ciuiser coi- 
vette, four coast defence nonclads, a torpedo 
division, several small steam-pinnaces, and the 
despatch boat Bii/e It was also supported by 
all the coast fortifications, with their artillery, 
and bythe submarine defences The attaching 
syuadion rcopcncd the fight in the Jade by 
directing upon the detending squadion and the 
shore batteries a fire of which at times the 
smoke completcly shut out the view On both 
sides the torpedo bouts took an active putin 
the confict Ihe attaching ships advanced 


with gicat audacity wud cime very near the 
defenders, but were at last repulsed The con- 
stiuction of the Baltic and North Sea Oanal, from 


the Gulf of Kiel to the mouth of the Elbe, began 
June ard, 87, and the projected continuation of 
this canu across the province of Hanover to 
the mouth of the Weser has brought about a 
reconsideration of the Germ in naval ship building 
programme Lhe completion of these canals 
will enable the Germain squudion to rendezvous 
at Kiel, Withclmshw Biunsbuttel | 
desned ind for the pretection of the canal and 
efhurency of the flect, morc Ships are conside red 
desuable Amemorandum ittiuhed tothe Naval 
Bud ct for 88 9 contains the following scheme 
Ten nonclads tor coast defence, of from 2,000 
to.,5,0tons displacement , one 1s now building, 
four more to be Jard down at once and five later 
on, tenon all, fom new battleships, to 1¢ place 
onc lost and three obsolctc, 8,co0 to 10,000 tons 
displacement, seven protected cruisers of fiom 
3,000 to 4,000 tons displicement (one 19 already 
ordered ), four unprotected cruisers, two dis- 
patch vessels and two torp do cruisers The 
cost of this programme will be about £6,003,000 
ind will be charged to the Bud «ts of severa 
yeais, ending in 9745 


GREEK (Sc. «d 88) 


ITALIAN (Scalsoed 43) Ihe building 
programme «{ 88 89 proposes a gt dual increase 
duvinp the weat ten youstoa strength of 473 

fective vessels in 98 One armoured vessel 
will he added to the fiilecu Urcady im service 

under construction fhe number ol pro- 
tected cruisers will Ie anginented by nine of 
the / faa ind Doga/t types [wo cf this type 
were building at the commencement of the 
ae » thice brave since been Tad down, 
i,htecn torpedo cruisers of the /si/ol: type ae 
to be built, six of which are in hin Ten 
torpedo vessels of the fof, neciiss uc tobe built 
Six umproved gun vessels uc tsa to be con 
Structe Italy a8 als» adding to het torpedo 
pot ships ind armed sea going tugs The 
plopramme above mentioned includes seventy- 
thice sea Kong torpcdoboits Fen r21-ton boats 
have been dchiveicd Schichau, Ihornycrott, 
Yaiirow, and White, 15 well as native builders 
arc or have be nat work im the completion o 
the abo.e numbis Two vessels of the Jrpolt 
class, rcicricdto above, ¢ ulled the Monsambane 
and Moitebclio, weic Jiunched in March ‘88, 
Lhe Lepanto made at her triils in May ’88 a 
speed of 184 Ihe Re Umberto, described 
below, was launched in October, on the occasion 
of the visit to Italy of the Timperos Wilham of 
Germany Lb Piemonte 4 fast cruiser, has 
also becn completed at Elswick The naval 
mancnuvres off the ports of Genoa and Spezia 


was forced, Theatiacking squadron consisted | this yeat were inll of intciest. Ihe object was 
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to attack the latter er The principal opera- 
tions of the hostile fleet against od paiva having 
been unsuccessful, an unexpected attack was 
made upon Genoa This attempt likewise failed, 
and two torpedo boats of the “enemy” were 
declared hors de combat The results of the 
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manceuvres have been very satisfactory, as 
showing the efficiency of the system of naval 
and coast defence The Lepanto, ltalsa, Dutlio, 
Dandolo, Grovann: Bausan, and many other 


powerful ships, were engaged in these man- 
ceuvres 


Battleships, Cruisers, and Torpedo Oraft of the Italian Navy building or ordered. 


Promised 


Name Description Tonn Heaviest date for Port and 
or Class age | in Knots Guns Completion ‘ 
Mortsini Battleship 11,000 160 16 ) inch 89 
gS > ] 9) 9 
Lauria ” ; ; 88 
Sicilia ‘ 13,250 180 13 41nch go 
Sardegna ” yy” yy ” 1B] 
Re Umberto yD 9” yy + ” 
Fieramosca Protetd cruiser) 3750 170 ro inch 88 
Four oruisers of |\Dogali type 2,500 20 O 
Monzambano Torpcdo cruise 730 180 4 inch 89 
Montebello ” ” ’ ’ ” 
Conflenza ” ’ 175 ” go 
Five cruisers of |Tripoli type 750 230 + 
Five torpedo vessels lof Folgore type 317 200 





One speamen of ch of theetypes Doyalt, 
Titpolt, and Jolgan—will be built im the 
Goveinment vad at Castellamaie, the 1e | 
mainder by conti act 

JAPANESE. (See alsoed 88) During the 
five years 'B8 98 it 1s pom to increase the 
strength of the navy by fifteen vessels and 
thiuty torpedo boats 1 wo coast defence vessels 
have been ordercd at the Suciele des Forges et 
Chantiérs dela Mcditerranee, and another has 
been laid down at the Yokosuka navy yard, a 
smaller armoured gun vessel 15 also being built 
in Japan Seventeen first class torpedo boats 
are being built for this servic seven at Kobe 
and ten in Fiance An order has also been 
laced with Messrs | and G Ihomson, oi 

lydebink, for the constiuction of a new 
cruiser to 1eplace the Useb: Kan, lost at sea 
The new vessel will be called the Siioda Kan 
Her paiticulars are length 300 feet, beam 
41 feet, displacement 2 400 tons, specd 19 knots, 
armament eleven 12cm guns, besides machine 
puns and torpedo dischaige tubcs 


PORTUGUESE (See also ed 88) Two 
small compomte cruisers of 590 tons «displace 
ment are building at Lisbon They are to 
carry complements of 107 officers and men, and 
a battery of two 61n Armstrong BL then 
dimengions are as follows Length 143 feet, 
beam 26 feet, draught 10 feet 10 1n, and the 
estimated speed is zoknots Laird of Birken 
head has launched two steel gunboats of 220 tons 
for service on the African coast They are 
120 feet long, 19 feet beam, and 8 feet draught, 
we carry 31n RT guns, and have a specd of 
tr knots 


ROUMANIAN A steel protected cruiscr of 
1,320 tons displacement has been completed for 
this government by the Elswick firm, and 
calledthe Lissabefa. Estimated speed 18 knots 

ee gunboats are also building at Black wall 
for the Roumantans 
SSIAN. (See alsoed '88) Great activity 
continues to be shown 1n shipbuilding, pninci- 
y in the k where in ‘88, for the 
at tame since the Crimean war, an 





tionary squadron will proceed on a ciuise It 
will consist of the new armourclad battleships 
Catherine the Second and Tchesma, and the 
new cruisers Anbancts, Terets, and Uralets 
The thud new aimourclad, < mope, will be 
completcd shoitly, and make her trial trips 
This vessel and thc new torpedo cruiser 
Cafjtau Sackew were launched in August 88 
In Icbiuary 88 two new 8 000-ton ironolads 
were commenccd, one 1t the Goverment yard 
at Nicolaeff, the othcr by the ‘‘ Kundester 
Volodin Shipbuilding Co Four mote cruisers 
of the (/rakis type have been ordered, and 
twenty new vessels of froin 500 to 1,000 tons 
displacement arc to be built for the Caspian 
selvice Of two new armourclads commenced 
in the Baltic 1n 86 the Nicholas J, built by the 
Fianco Russiin Co wasto have been launched 
in Octobcr but owing to the eae closing 1n 
of the Baltic by ice will not take the water till 
next spring Her diamenmons are as follows 
et dah 8 ooo tons, Icngth, 326 ft , beam, 
57 ft , diaught, 22 ft , ho1se power, 8,oo0 tons, 
twin screws, and estimated spced, 16 knots 
Armour, 1o1n on belt, roin on battery, 12 1n. 
on each of hcr ty o barbette towcrs, 3 1n steel 
deck Arm iment— Lwo171n 36 ton BL, four 
8in g ton BL, eight 61n 4 ton, fourteen 
machine and quick filing guns four torpedo 
discharge tubes Iler sister ship, the Adt- 
ander, has t1eceived her armament The 
Pamyat Acova, a belted cruser of the Eng- 
lish /operteuse type, was launched in June 
and the dadmiral Konsloff, a steel pro 
cruiser, built at Ste Nazare, in France, and 
launched 1n 87, will be completed this year 
Russia 1s still adding to her torpedo fleet, and 
in addition to anumber of boats building in the 
Government ja ds, twelve have been ordered 
in France The bicentenary of the founding of 
the Russan Navy was oclebrated on May 30th 
The Russian manne foree, which corresponds 
to our coastgua:d service, has been increased 
from 16,009 to 24,000 men, nineteen Baltic regi- 
ments, and six for the Black Sea. A subsidy of 
15,000 roubles a year for five years has also been 
granted to the Patrietic Fleet Oemmismos, for 
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founding a line of steamers — suitable for been voted for replacin 
cruisers 1n war time—to run between Vladivo- and bo 


stock and Eastern ports 
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the steam engines 
rt of the torpedo fleet by 


Hers of 


250 000 roubles have electrical propelling apparatus 


Battleships, Crusers, and Torpedo Oraft of the Rusman Navy building or ordered. 


— eee ee 





Description 


Name, o¢ Olasn. Tonnage 
Emp. Alexander IZ‘; Battleship 8,440 
Emp. Nikolas I rs 8 v0 
Toheama ’ rs 10,800 
Sinope i 10,80 
Emp Katerina II if 10,800 
A ” 8,500 
B i 8 sco 
Pamyat Azova Aimord c1uiset € 0) 
Admiral Konuloft Pirotetd ciuisei| 5,5 0 
Capitan Sacken Tor pcdo cruisi Guo 


Four cruisers of Uraletz type 


SPANISH, (Sce also cd 8) 


in 


—_— 


Speed Heaviest ee Port and 
ots Guns Completion, Remarks 
155 rinch ri Baltic. 
’ 9 
cA fs 68 Black Sea. 
y» ” 89 ” 
” 88 ” 
16 > 92 ” 
’ 92 
175 8 inch 8) Baltic 
18 5 68 ” 
vO yanch 8g Black Sea, 


Although and /s/a ad Lugon, eath 1,030 tons, 15 knots, 


the naval policy expicssed in the royal decrec | first class unprotected cruisers Al honso X11, 
of January 87 his becn somcwhit modified, Meaa Cristina, and Rema Marcedes, each 3,040 


itis only in the dircction of building fewer, | tons, 


Jaiger, and fastc: armoured cruisers in place 
of a greater number of smaller protccted ones 
Three 7,000 ton belted cruisers are to bc built yn 
the public yards at I criol, Cartap na, and Cadiz, 
and three by the Nuival Construction and 
Aimament Co in thar new works at Bilbao 
Three torpedo vessels have been begun in the 
public yards, and these arc to be built by con 
tract hrec 3000-ton unprotected crwasers, the 
Cretina, Mercedes, and WUphonso ALT, have 
been launchcd, as well as some smaller vesscls 
The Reine Resesate and Isla de Cuba and Isla 
de Luton have becn completed by the con 
tiactors and handed ove to the Spanish 
authorities O1 torpedo boats the [rite and 
Rayo have becn delivered by Lhoinycioft, who 
18 building four more of the sametype This 
firm also built the A/abana for the merchants 
of Havana to defend then port Cros ing the 
Bay of Biscay, an accident to her boiler wis 
fatalto four of herciew Yarrow has built two 
boats for Spain, the Halon and Aso), which 
have given gicat Satistaction Upwards of 
twenty boats are under construction by con 
tract or in the public yaids The following 
vessels have been or are to be added to thx 
Spanish Navy since 79 In that ycar first cliss 


ciussers Wa arra and Cashlla, cach 3,.90 tons, 
14 knots, second class cruise: Velasco, 3 140 
tons, 147 knots, second class gunboats Per 
and Pilar, each 215 tons, five torpedo boats 
1892—Second class gunboats Alsedo and Eulalia, 
each 215 tons 3—Transport Mantla, 1,000 
tons, three toipedo boats ‘'85—First class 
tor 
cruiser Jnfanta Isabela, 1,130 tons, 14 knots, 
first-class gunboats Licano, Gencial J eso, 
and Magaliancs, each 520 tons ’86—Torpcdo 
bout catcher Destructor, 460 tons, 21 knots, 
second-class cruiser /sabela 1/1, 1,130 tons, 
14 knots °87—Steel ionclad barbette ram 

clayo, 9,650 tons, 15 knots, protected cruiser 
tena Kegente, 5,600 tons, 20 knots, torpedo 
boats Azor, Ariele, Halcon, and oe each 
108 tonsa, 23 knots, two other torpe boats ’ 
second class protected cruisers Jola de Cuba 


do boat O710n, 19 8 hnots, second class - 


174 knots, second class unprotected 
cruisers Csastubal Colon Don Antoni Ulloa, 
and Juan de clushia each 1,130 tons, 14 knots 
*88—( Building or oidered) 1x cruisers, each 
of 7 ovo tons, 16 to .o knots, first class pio- 
tected aiuisers A// honso Alli and Lepanto, 
cich 5,600 tons, .o knots, second class pro- 
tected cruisers, J ss¢s20da, 1,030 tonsa, 16 knots, 
second class unprotected cruiser Conde de 
Vinadito, 1,139 tons, 14 knots, two gunboats, 
Coucha, 520 tons, Lryvaspt, 102 tons, four 
torpedo boats, each of 108 tons, 23 knots; 
twenty terpe do boats, e1ch of 60 tons, 18 knots 
In Aprilia portion of the Spanish fleet assembled 
at Cadiz fo. manceuvres, and afterwards pro- 
ceeded to Barcelona to be picsent at the open- 
ing of the Exhibition (ge ) at that port, when 
a Juge numbcr of the ships of all nations 
likewise isscmblcd In Octobe: an electrical 
submarine vessel, the invention of Lieut Peral 
wis liunched at Cadiz, and 1s to be completed 
this yor lhe Spanph navy has also becn 
depiived of the services of the Jealtad, a 
fiigate of 3,000 tons displacement, 1,400 horse 
powe: This vessel foundcucd in Batabano 
Harbour in Scptember, 1n a hurricane 
SWEDEN AND NORWAY (‘ee also cd. 
o8 ) Asister ship to the Loca has been ordered 
from the Motil. Co 1n Sweden, the armour for 
the hull and turict to be mide in France A 
14 knot torpedo cruiser 15 also contemplated, 
and a small sum has bccn appiopiiated for her 
construction 
TURKISH. (Seealso ed 88) The Minister 
of Marine, 1t 1s reported, has been ordered to 
ri novate some of the obsolete ironclad ships, 
and to oider four new powerful vessels of the 
latest type The expciditure would amount 
«., about £4,000,000 1f this order 18 catzied out, 
At the Geimania works at Gaardcn, near Kiel, 
Turkey has several smaller vessels under con- 
struction, one of .5, one of 23, and one of a0 
knots spccd, all torpedo cruisers, alsoa 
boat and a torpedo boat catoher, and nine 
Schichau model, of 128 fect length Two or three 
gmall cruisers and four T boats aie also under 
construction at Constantinople, and Mauds- 
leys, Sons, & Field have completed a x126-feet 
boat for them, which averaged 21 knots at the 
trials. 
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STATES (See also ed °88) All 


UNITED 
the new vessels guthorised by Acts of Congress 


6,750 tons displaccment, and 1s to be built at 
the Not folk navy yaid fiom designs by Mr W 
John of the Naval Construction and Arm iments 
Co Lhe Maiwme to be built at the New York 
navy yard, will be an cnlarged ind improvcd 
Riachuelo, her displaccment 18 6,720 tons 
The Charleston, a cruiser of the Namuval i 
type, was launched at San Francisco on fuly 
19th, 88 The Ncuard protected cruiser 1s bu 11 
ing at Ciainp & Sons’ Shipbuilding Cc [hie 
Baltunore, protected cruiser of 440 tons 1s 
building by the same frm Ihe Phitadelphii 
a siste1 ship, is also buildin,, by this Compa y 
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ine ee Adela another ee ert Jud 
slightly imptoved type, 15 Dulldin € 
Unon: Non: Works of San Pisncincs The 
Patiel 870 ton enbost, 1s building at Balti- 
moie Lhe yorhtouwn, partially protested cruzer 
of the Archcs or Scout type, 1s completed by 
Cramp & Sons, having been launched on 
Apiil 28th, 88 i hie Comord and Bennington, 


wasn Lee BB wee mt De oo nk ee 


BAI PF L PEER GEE Ty J & “a4 Wh SWS y OF WF SEE Ge WERE 
of a large torpcdo boat type but constructe 

to cary thicc pneumatic tubes, was launched 
iu Cramps yard on April 8th, 88 The US 
G@vernment hive also acquned the Séletto 
torpedo boat and 1 large: boat of somewhat 
sialu type is beng built 


~ 25086544 VW 


Battleships Crusors ani Torpedo Craft of the U S Navy building or ordered 


a te] 
Description a 38 | 
Name or Class =| a 
| = 5 
Texas Pattheship [¢7 17) 
Maine Aim] cise: te go | 17 
Charleston* liot tedc 374 4 185 
Newark por | 2 
Baltimore‘ 14 
Philadelphia 4 0 9 
Francisco $oo | 1) 
Yorktown” loipedocut = f17 17 
Concord 17% | 17 
B n 17x | 17 
Petrel* Gun vessel a | 13 
Vesuvius* Dynamite G \ v 


| 


_. 2s (*) hive becn launched 


Two single tur:ct monitor rams fr c1t 
defence, cach cariying ene rin ar ¢ nm yunan 
revolving tunict indy cwt dynamite shell 
pneumatictube ucte be built f we i tdeler 
with twenty smaller craft) theme stt bey 
vided out of appropriit ns midein do ft thi 
purpenc Lhe Jite Lresidcentis use reporte dtc 

ave authorised the further constiuct onc ftw 
Stecl cruisers of ooo t ns displi ciment and 
18 knots speed, two stccl crumsers of 20m to ns 
and ig knots, one umcured turret ship of 7 5 
tons and 17 knots ind i protected cruiser cf 
3,500 tons and 2> knots 

aville, M Edouard ‘xc JT cverorocy 


Navy, The British (fo: concise history of 
Navy from eauly times t Pe ae ; 
sec ed 87, fot contimurtion of history ind 
modern ts Sah sce cd 88) Thc total cost 
of the Navy for the financial year '889 15 
413,089,800 The vanous heads of expend tuie 
Effective Services — 
A No of officers scamen, tcys, 
coastguard and royal muine 6 40 
1 Wages, etc , of above 43 I~ 700 
2 Victualling and clIething 05,4? 
3 Medical establishinent and ser 
Vices ‘ TIg 500 
4 Martial law 11 Lo 
Fy Lducational service 7 .§00 
Divine sen vice 33, 100 

















Heaviest Dromised ee 
all Breech |p, Date of Building 
loaders — 
1 1n Norfolk Nivy Yard 
yon v New York Navy Yd 
Sain es m San Fi ineisco 
can nD Ciamp & Sons, Phila 
(on eer ” ” ” 
€ on oo ” ” ” 
Can ag San Fi incisco 
Con ov Cramp & Sons 
qu ov Chester, Pa 
Can yw Os ” 
61n em E Biltimore 
1 necaltie = 
| ue Umatic <q Ciamp & Sons 
tube 
7 Royal Nuwal Reserves 143,800 
8 Shipbuildin, 1epurs, mamten 
ince Cte 
Section r Personnel 1 [24,325 
» 2 Material 1,456,560 
» 3 Contract work 1 777,085 
Nav ud amunents 1,863,500 
Works, Buildings ind then 
lepais, at home ind abioid 37, yoo 
Misccllaneous efit tive services 117,000 
Scientific Scrvices 55,600 
Adm iulty Offi c 12,100 
Total 411 118,900 
Non Effective Services 
Ikcscrved indictucd y vy 721,000 
Naval pensions 743,600 
Widows pensions ind comps 
slonate illow unces 168,500 
Civil pensions and gr ituities 330,800 
Total 1,963,900 
Grand Total £13,082)800 


Considerible changes weit made in the ar 
range ment of the Navy Estimates for 88-89, the 
altuiations being mainly due to the work 
and influence of Mr A lkorwood, Parla 
montuy Secretary of the Admiralty Fullea 
details aclating to the vaious. votes unde 
Which naval expendituie 19 classified have 
nevci previously been cubmitted to Par hament 
It is ¢ for these changes that they wl. 
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if hig 1ccord 1s stainless, he may, with luck, rise 
oe, in order to allow of com | to lieutenant, commander, captain, and even 
parisons being made with the expenditure of | flag rank but the proportion of heutenants that 
the previous year, (8) To show the product are promoted 13 fot Ebave one in five. Lreu 
, t % - 
pai ates om the gar eR Di racers o ee pay varies om ios to 138 = oy 
egards dooxy wor. { o exhibit the when employe or from 55 to &> » 1 on 
aggregate cost of each branch of the naval , half pay The ‘salaries of thia and senioi 
service, under whatever vote or department rades 15 augmented by extia allowances 
of atale the provision may, PAL pendices 1 | Alc Spee dhe ameal” Naw Let aseued 
’ ices to 5 
bring detailed appropriations of expenditure into quartaly where furthcr infotmation can be 
such direct connection with the votes that it obtained on this and the following subjects. 
may be brought under the sorutiny of the Ihc engineer branch 1s supplied by engineet 
orp and Auditor gencial’ kor the first | students who cute ny Senet ae 
ime the Armament vote appcals in the Navy ! tion, open to all Isritish subjects ose 
par aaa rhe ehay ge for ordnance having been | peisons wi fc com pc & must appl sons 
ransferred from the army votes Ihe number Secictary Civil scrvice ommission, London, 
of commissioned officers, wart ant officers, petty and they must not be less than 14 Ot more than 
sand pear pensioncs e neye scrving , 16 years of age when my gcse agen 
, 15 44,753, of coastguardsmen, 4 000 examiner ey mus S 
of marines, 12,706, of officers and others oer inf | cvamination Picvious to jor the training 
on Snore: 1,041, of Re naval rcseive men, establishment every oa i liged : jeKn 
20,300, of scamcn and marine pensioners IC is nearest relative in a bond of £300 that he 
ks 85) ee of RNA volunteers, 7009 wall enter the navy if requied to do 50 a& el 
e numbet of ships in commission on Oct 1st assistant engineer Students receive nomina 
88, was Armoured—Battleships, 1st class, 1 * pry but ment iends must also assist in then 
and class, 17, 31d class, ~ oast defence, 2 Support lhe pay of aw assistant cngineet 
Cruisers, rst class, 2 Unarmoured Cruise's, ifter he has passec the cx umination at Grecn 
and class, 7, 31d class, 24 Sloops, 18 Gun wich College 1s about 65 a diy, rising with 
vessels, 1st class, ., and class, 12 Gunborts, Vv arloue grades accoidin,, to Service to the pay 
ist class, 5, 2nd class, 27, 3rd cliss, - jor se 4 Uuct inspector of machincry, at £584 a 





pedo boats, 4 Special service vessels, 16 | vou Lhere are uso Ulowances to the higher 
Torpedo racer, 3 orpedo depot ship, 1_ De | 8! adcs as chirge moncy, ete [he cost of 
spatch vesscls, 2 Surveying ships, 7 Const = outfit for an enginecr student 15 about £15 
uard tenders, 5 Lroop ind storcships | for an acting wsistant cngincet about £20, and 
mpeiial, 8, India, 4 Roy yachts, 4 Sling | the probable yearly expense he will incur in 
vessels, 31, and stitionary, training, and dill addition as from Lasto 43>. The clerical branch 
ships, ,5 _ Total, 258 vessels of which 23 ware 1 Supplied by assistant clerks appointed by 
in the Mediterranean, 7 in the Channel] lhmitcd competition wt Sqm annuil cxamina- 
squadion, 14 North Americ and West Indics ton Nominitions ue procurable through 
ie Fk coast of Ameina, 8 Pacife 9 Cape of the Scarctay of the Admuir uty, and the numbe1 
od Tope and west corst of Africa, 1. List of successtul candidates cotercd depends upon 
Indies, 20 China, and 9 im Austr alinn waters — the demands of the lists at the time an- 
{he combatant branch of officers 15 thit from did ttcs must be betwecn the ao 1s and 17, 
which the highc: giades, such ts admiuil, and be found physw uly fit he pay of an 
captain or commander, uc supphcd Jo jon assistint Glak 15 25 Cm a diy, he messes 
this bianch the aspirant must be nominited vm the gumocms, wd t inks with the naval 
naval cadet, and piss the medial and cduca | ¢idct His outht costs about £70, and his 
tional examinations, particulars of which and of | pay must be supplement d at Icast to the extent 
the method of obtaining 4 nomination ma be of Zowvyeu Aye rclatives After a year at 
obtained by “p lication to the Secictary of the sca he may pass {o1 claik, getting 45 a day; 
Admualty, itehall Those lads who ire and with the hiphet rradcs the pay vaties from 
examination “Toth vartls L757 to {600 a yeal, ind those in charge receive 
- ; t-te. In the medical branch 


only nominal, and then Irienas must auuw sa ry papeis to fill Up OCIoTE Buu whe 
them an annual sum of from £40 to £60 for at the seve ral examinations necded If successful 
least the first six years, besides supplying an he gocs to Haslu for a course of naval hy- 
outfit and paying the tailors bill rom the ,gienc Lhe pay of a surgeon Valics from £200 
training ship, after another cxamination, the | to 4,10 55 4 bet besides allowances, «nd 
boys go to sea, and their education becomes | 119¢9 In the highest glade to 4oiztos Further 
more or less practical as well as thcoretical information with refercnce to the cntiai ce 
After fou: or five years service the middy 15 examinations for the above rank and those of 
examined for the rank of sub heutenant in naval instiuctors and naval chaplain, and the 
seamanship, in navigation, in gunnery, and 1n | various «chemes of retirement and pensions at 
pilotage. All these cxaminations, howcver, do | present in forcc, will be found in the official 
not come togethe:, but after various pel fda avy Lisl published quartcrly, price 38 
of study at the R N College at Greenwich, and Warrant officers, 23 gunner, boatswain, and 
in the Excellent? gunnery trainin ship at Ports captain, ale promoted fiom among the men of 
mouth. If the midshipman farls to pass he 1s their callings by warrant, after examination. 
ischarged fromm the seryice, but. if successful Theee officers are eligible for comm: 810n 5 two 
receives his commission as a sub-leutenant. of them have received this honour lately, and 

s fnends must supply him with a new outfit, most of them now get it on retirement by 
and his pay 18 491 49. & year. From this time, being retired with the rank of lreutenant, On 
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tion warrant officers receive a gratuity of 
403; their pay amounting with allowances to 
nearly ros. a day, ahd pensions from £120 to 
£r8. Seamen join the navy as second-class 
8, having the following qualifications — 
ritten consent of parent or guardian, ability 
to read or write, a certificate of birth or an 
affidavit made before a magistrate that the 
applicant 15 betwcen the ages of 15 and 164 
ears Every particular on this subject can 
obtained at the Head Recruiting Depot, 
Spring Gardens, or on boa d any of the reseive 
ships round the coast, on application to then 
commanding officers A particularly strict 
medical examination 15 held—malformation, 
chionic discase, deatness, defect of vision, 
bad teeth, or feeble constitution disqualifying 
Boys that are accepted are sent to a tiainin 
ship, where they remain for a year or two 
gratuity 18 given to each boy on cntering, and 
a further one on his obtaining the rating of 
first-class boy The pay of this rating 1s 7d a 
day, and hecan remit 85 a month to lus parents 
When he 18 18 he is rated ordinary seaman, 
with pay of from 15 to 15 3d a day” His kit 
or necessary clothing then costs him about £12, 
and all seamen have to supply fiom stores on 
board, at their own expens¢c, materials tor thei 
clothing, and many of them make their own 
things, and are deft and able tailors Dirtincss 
or untidiness are almost unknown in a man 
of-war, and the sloven is seveicly punished 
There 13 no excuse fo: him, for at least once 
a week oppoitunity 15 afforded for making, 
mending, or washing clothes Piovisions, 
ample in Apa and cxcellent in quality, 
alc supplied to the men, and it they do not 
take all they are allowed, they receive money 
instead) =©Aftel passing an cxumination the 
oidinary 15 rated able seaman, and then leading 
seaman, with pay of 15 7d 01:15 od aday, andan 
allowance if he re engaged after twelve yeats 
Extra qualifications carry extia pay, and as he 
increases 1n 1ank as a petty officer, 30 does his 
pay and allowances increase, tillas a chief petty 
eer he may be receiving between 35 and 4s a 
day or more, and he can retire on a pension 
aggregating £63 175 6d a year, and carry ofl a 
good conduct medal with a gratuity of from £10 
to £ go on retirement, according to his character 
and length of service Other prades in the Navy 
are stokera and fhiemen, eligible to men of good 
character between the ages of 18 and 25, not 
less than 5 ft 4 1n in height and 321n 10und 
the chest, and able to pass the medical exam! 
nation. On entry the pay 1s about £30 per 
annum, while chief stokeis get nearly £60 
ngine-room artificers, who pass an caamina 
tion at the dockyards, get from £90 to £125 
a year. Writers get 2s,3s,o0r 5s aday, but 
they are almost invariably entered trom ‘A een 
wich School Naval schoo ters are appointed 
by the Admiralty, their pay vanes from £73 to 
i 10s. after twelve years’service All these 
predes are entitled to good pensions, and men 
with the knowledge of the following trades, 
and eertain other qualifications, which they 
can learn by reference to the Navy List before 
mentioned, can enter the service —A1 moureis, 
blackemiths, carpenters, caulkers, coopers, 
painters, plumbers, ropemaekers, sailmakers, 
sick berth attendants, tinsmiths, and domestics 
of various grades. In the um which 
wea isaued by the First Lord with the Estimates 
this year, for the second time, reference 13 
made to the excellent quality 
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of the Navy, It 1s, however, to be feared that 
at all events in some grades it 18 definent in 
the clasticity necessary for mecting the in- 
creased demand of war A concession was 
made to the praye: of the Leutenants this year 
in the shape of increased pay after a certain 
eriod of service, 1t being generally acknow- 
edged that ths grade has great reason for 
discontent Much credit 1s given tothe present 
Board ot Admiralty for the reforms it has 
initiated and carried out in the dockyards; and 
it 18 now admitted that the public establish- 
ments ale 1n a fair way to compcte with the 
private shipbuilding yards—either for celerity, 
economy, 01 good workmanship of their output 
The reo: sation of the Admiralty departments, 
both at Whitchall and 1n the yaids, which had 
been the subject of several investigations by 
various oommuttees 1n 86 and 87, were still in 
progtes at the beginning of '88, when in 
ebruary the rumours of inte:nal dissension 
among the various officials wcrc confirmed by 
the resignation of Lord Charles Beresford (¢ v), 
M P tor Marylebone, on a question of principle 
connected with administration 1 or some time 
the daily prcss had urged the sea lords to 
resign their seats at the Admualty Board if 
they considercd that the Navy was improperly 
or insufficiently administered Upto this date, 
howeve}, the naval ofhccrs at the Board, how 
eve: much their inclination pressed them to 
follow this tdvice, hid found it impracticable 
to do so with anyadvantagc to the State Lord 
Charles Bercefoid, besidcs being very popular 
with the public gencrally, hid a seat in Parha- 
mcnt, and was theicforc able to put on record 
the tcasons foi his proceeding in a peculiarly 
favourable manner Primaitly, his disagree- 
ment with the list ] ord was over a matter of 
cutting down the salaries paid to officers in 
the newly organised Intelugence Department, 
but his rcsignation was also intcnded as a 
protcst fiom the naval service against the 
manner in which the civil authorities, without 
any «xpl imation to Parhament oi the country, 
override and ane eae the opinions of the 
scaloids ILhat this is the case was fully 
shown later by the evidence given betore the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons on 
the Navy Lstamatcs, which committee was last 
year ee for the first time, and made 
scevcral Interestiog and impoitint interim re 
ports When the Flouse met the agitation for 
icform and cficiency had assumed such pio- 
portions that Government gave way before it 
and appointed a Royal Commission, presided over 
by Lord n, to inquire into the organ)- 
sation and administration of the services, and 
shoitly atterwaids Lord Salsbury announced 
that the whole question of the defence of the 
Empire would be considered by a Committee of 
the Cabinet, over which he would himselt pre- 
side Lvcn these concessions hardly prevented 
the scare trom becoming geneial ford Beres- 
tord s resignation was the signal for a succes- 
sion of articles and letters in the daly press and 
6 ines, which went a long way to open 
the minds of the country to the national peril, 
epeomes were made by Lord Wolseley and Sir 
ffrey Hornby, stating their opinion as to the 
insufficiency of the sea forces Meetings were 


aor © 


versal answer of the experts was to the effect 
that, in case of war with one or more of the 
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Centinental naval powers, she was. The 
ne and tenor of the discuasion may be learnt 
from the pages of the following magazines, 
amongst others Fortnightly for Jan, keb, 
March, April, and May, Blackunood to: Feb, 
April,and August , Nineteenth Century for May 
une, and July The Naval Mobilisation an 
uvres (7 v ) took place in July and August, 
and tn Octobe Lord George Hamilton announced 
that the Government had come to the determi 
Nation of proposing a pro e whih he 
behheved would satisty the country This pro 
giamme is understood to include several ai mour 
clads—of which class of vessel none had been 
laid down since 85—and a large number of 
ciusgsers The tendency of the policy of the 
ar Board has been to get the work in hand, 
eft a legacy of the war scare and agitation of 
84 8s, finished as spcedily ts possible, and to 
lay down no armourclads but protected and 
paitially protected ciuisers of greatly increased 
specd, the latest vessels of this description 
having an estimated speed of 22 kncts, with 
very large coal capacity In torpedo ct ift, uso, 
the first class boats having pioved only fit for 
coast service, the new constiuctien has giown 
mto vessels of {10m 500 to 7 tons, cf the Aattle 
snake and Shar pshooter clisses, with increascd 
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speed and heavier armament Vessels launched 
uiing ‘86 were —The armeurelad ba 

Nue, cruisers Magicsenne, Medea, Melpomene 
Midusa, and Marianne, sloops Daphne an 

Nymphe, gunboats Partridge, Pheasani, Poea- 


cock, Plover, Pigmy, and Pigeon, torpedo 
catcher, Gharpuhoaler, and 6 r ship Ke- 
scarch The following ships were laid down :— 


Blake and Blenhezm, a2 knot cruisers , Vulcan, 
torpedo depot cruiser, Blaschke, Blond, Bar 

r05a, and Barraconta, 164 knot ciuisers, and 
Bellona and Barkam, 194 knot ciusers, 2 
sloops, 9 torpedo gunboats, 6 gunboats, and 1 
sailing rig lo carry out the provisions of 
the special agreement for supplying an extra 
Aus squadron, fou cruiseis of an 1m 

roved Media type and two gunboats of an 
impioved ees zooter type, have been autho 
1ised and ondered IJhere has been great 
delay in the provision of guns for the Navy, 
and several ships otheiwise completed are 
now walting for their guns, but Lord George 
Hamilton has stated that alangements are 
now made which will obviate this delay in 
future Lhe ships building and completang for 
the British Navy will be found 1n the followin 

table kor those for the other large nava 
powers, sec NAVIES, FOREIGN 





Promised 


Description Bpeed Heaviest Port and 
Name or Class Tonnage in Knots Guns | C aula Remarks 
Trafalgar Rattleship 11,940 165 67 ton BL 89 Portsmouth 
Nile 3 ” ” 3 » Pembroke 
Anson i 10,600 107 7 88 Poitsmouth 
Oamperdown sy 9 ” ’ 9 ” 
Banspareil ” 1C,470 ” 11 -ton BL , Contract 
Victoria ” ” ” ” ” ” 
Immortalité Atmord cimscr} — 5 600 180 22ton BI 8) ( hatham 
Aurora ” ” ’ ” go Pembroke 
Blake os g 000 a.) not decided, unknown | Chatham 
Blenheim ‘ ; - ; ; Coutract 
Melpomene Protetd’ cruiser 2,950 1)7 6 inch 89 go | Poiltsmouth 
Magicienne ‘i ” - i: &3— 89 | Contract 
Marathon ” ” ” ” 88— 89 ” 
Medea pe 2,800 20 0 9 89 Chatham 
Medusa ’ ” ” ” gv ” 
Barham és 1 800 19 5 36 pr unknown | Portsmouth 
Bellona ; 1,800 ” 0 i Hebbuin on 
Tyne 
Barrosa - 1,580 165 ‘i &g— yo | Poitsmouth, 
Barraconta ” ” ” ” - Shecrness 
Blanche ” i i; 9 - Pembioke 
Blonde iy) ” » ” ” ” 
Vulcan { Panny 6,620 200 . unknown | Poi tsmouth 
Daphne loop 1,140 145 5 inch Sheerness 
Nym 6 ’ ” ” ” Portsmouth 
8 ” 1,170 ” ” ” 
- ” ‘i ” ‘ Sheerness 
Melita ” 9790 25 ’ 88— 89 alta 
Pive Medeas type for |Australia named) Peys1 1, | Pelorus, | Pandora, Psy che, and hansx 
shooter lorpedo gunbt 735 210 4 inch 89-90 | Devonport 
Seeed sil ” ” ” ” ” 

Ww 9 9 ” ” t 
Salamander . ” ” ” ” Chatham 
ao tey * 9 ” ” ” ” 

( . ” ” ” ” ” 
pea nea . 8 ” ” ” ” ” 
o 8 ” ” "” ” Shecrness, 
e ” A] 








& Whiting 


Mag) 


Oonsult eet “ British Navy” (5 vols ,1882), 
“The Naval Annual” for 1886-87 and 1887-88 
oir bk Reed (‘' Steel Shipbuilding and 
Modern Ship» of War ), Sir N Barnaby (The 
Naial ghd vie Lloy s ‘*War-ships of the 
World, dfoids “‘Sailor’s Pocket Book , 
Datassiers “Aide Memoire de 1 Officier de 
arine”, Sleeman on torpedoes, Bambridge 
Hoff on naval tactics, Nordenfeldt on machine 
guns, and Hovgaard on submarine boats 
“Future Naval Battles, and How to bight 
Them,’ ‘The Battle of PortSaid, ‘The Great 
Naval War of 1887, ‘' The Russias Hope, and 
‘Down with | ngland, arc works of imagina 
tion dealing with matitime wat fare of the future 
from the points of view of various writers 
Negligence, Law of 1n ’88 ss Lhe common 
law coutts have lately dcudcd a number of 
important cases on the liw relating to negh 
ence In muiny of these, railway com es 
ve becn the dcichdant In the action of 
v The South Eastern Railway Co , two 
of the pla ntiffs horses had been killed on the 
linc at Albury Hicath, Suricy, where the 10ad 
crosses the railway ata level crossing = lhere 
were two large gatcs for carriages, and at the 
sidc a wickct pate for foot passengoars round 
the wickct gite there wis t icnce to prevent 
cattic and horscs fiom sti tying on to the raul 
way lhe wrkct pate when closed rested on 
apost at the end of the fence Ihe plamtfis 
hoises pushed ,open the wichet gite, biokc 
down the fcnec, strayed on tothe railway and 
were killed Lhe contcntion on the put cf the 
Company was that there was nothing in the 
enactment as to funcinz round the w ieket gitc, 
and that they were only bound t> hive gates 
acioss the 10ad) The Court of Appeal hew 
evel, held that the Company hid not kept the 
gates in an cflective condition, and diucctcd 
que ment to be cutetcd for the pluntiff In 
wv The London and North Western Railway 
Oo, the negligence imputed to the Comp uy 
Was, among other things, the omission to 
scrcen thar line at Bictchle stition fiom the 
adjoining 1oidway = The pluntifts hid becn 
Injured in consequence of them horse tthing 
fright at an engine blowing off stcam on the 
station, which wis more or Icss open to the 
roadway Ihe Cowt of Appeal, however, 
supported the Qucens Bench Divist nim hold 
ing that the Company wis undcr no oblig wion 
to scicen sts hne in the way contended n the 
case of Osborne v The London and North 
Western Railway Co, where the plaintiff hid 
slipped in frosty weathc: while going downa 
tight of stone steps which were much hollowcd 
out by wear, the defendants were held habk , 
but in that of Pike v the West London Railwa 
Oo, where the plaintiff had walked off a 1a. 
way platform, which she alleged was insuffi 
cently lighted, during a thick fog, the Court of 
Appeal! found that no mcans to prevent such an 
accident could reasonably havc beentaken In 
Skipwith v. the Great Western Railway Co, Mr 
Skipwith had depositcd at Paddington station 
a Gladstone bag, valued, with its contents, at 
50 guineas, He did not, howevei, declare it 
above the value of £5, but paid 2d, and received 
a ticket in the usual way, one of the conditions 
endorsed on the tickct being that the Compan 
should not be lable “for loss or detention of, 
or injury to,” any article above the value of te 
uriless its value were declared and an additional 
gharge paid. Whén M: Slipwith came n 
for his bag it was not forthcoming. It was held 
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that the condition of the contract was good 
against the plaintiff, and that he could not re- 
cover On the other hand, in the casé of 
Bunch v The Great Western Bailway Co » where 
a Gladstone bag had bccn handed over to a 
ralway porter, who assured the plaintiff he 
would take care of it, whereas it was afterwards 
stolen, the House of Lords, to which the action 
was finally taken, affirmed the Companys 
habilit n the action of Tolhausen v Davis, a 
lady who had called at the detendant s farm in 
Cheshire, and was having some tea, had her 
attention attiacted to a runaway horse Led 
by cunlosity, she Icft the housc, and stood in 
the farmyard, near the gateway Icading into 
toad Not unnaturally the horse turned in 
throuzh this gate, which led to his stable, and 
as he did so knocked the unhappy woman down 
She wis much injured and suffered the loss of 
an cye in consequence of the accident The 
county court judge gave her f 300 damagcs, but 
this verdut the Quecns Bench Judges set 
aside Ihey agrecd that the facts might esta 
blish a case of negligence as regatded the 
starting of the horsc, but decided that this was 
not enough to pive the plaintiff a right to re- 
Covel he Judicitl Committee of the Privy 
Council had an importiunt case before them, in 
which 1 person named Coultas hid successtully 
sucd the Victorian way Commissioners for 
damages sustained by himself ind wife It 
ippe ucd thit they were driving home in thar 
buggy, when they weic newly run over ata 
level crossing of onc of the Mclbourne hnes 
The man in charge of the crcssing had mm 
prudently opencd the gate for the buggy, and 
the vehuJe was actuuly on the line, when a 
tian ciume yn sight) Jhere wis 1 moment of 
intense alarm and confusion but the occupants 
of the buggy minaged to csc ipe without actual 
unpact, though the wife icceived a gevere 
shoch to her nervous system Lhe Privy 
Counal held that the Victorian courts were 
wiong in iwuding dames, as the injury 
sustincd must be a more dicct and natural 
conscqucnce of neglhgence thin could be found 
in % ladys fright ‘The case of Manning v. 
Ratoliff 1aiscd the question whethc: the owner 
of a bullis hable for damages causcd by such an 
animu, whether or not hc hnows it to be 
furouous Mr Justice Smith held that, just as 
It 15 not sufficient to show that a dog 1s viciou 
but that 1t has becn accustomed to bite mankin 
within the knowledge of the owner, so it 18 
necessty to show that to the knowledge of 
the ownc, the bull wis accustomed to gore 
mankind {nordct to hit the owncts of anjmais 
other thin fora nasera, it is thercfore requi- 
site to prove sczsferinthatsense <A question 
connected with the habihty of bankers in re- 
fercnce to lost cucular notcs wis raised in the 
case of Dick v Herries Ihe plaintiff, 1¢ 
appeared, obtained from the defendants cire 
notcs for £50, for the use of his daughter, 
who was about to travel on the Continent. 
While travelling, the young lady s desk contain- 
ing the notes and also the letter of indication 
was Stolen, and ultimately the notes 
oahet The Belence as sna the plaintiff's 
daughter was guilty of negligence in carrying 
the ‘notes ee rsa! of ‘indication Ae the 
same place, and the Court, on this ground, gave 
judgment for the defendants In Wo. 
arwenshemen (Queen’s Bench Divisio , Nov.), 
-—- ,-~-——— recovered £ 400 da 3 for 
sustained through a quantity of snew z 
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Hel 
negligently thiown by the defendant s servants 
from the oe re on plemee hl head a 
silson, 8 hee. Maree ap test addi 

tions to the stage, made he: deduf in London 
at the Lyceum Theatre in March, when she 
made a tavourable impression as Oymiaca in 
Mr Gilberts comedy Pygmalion and Galatea 
Miss N has had 1 successtulciree: it the Roy tl 
Academy of Music having gruned the J lewellyn 
Thomas prize in 86, ind the Santon Dolby 
Scho pin 87 and many other distinctions 
kor some time Miss N has becn a prominent 
member of the chorus in the pert 1mances of 
cratorios at the Albert Hull ‘She his recently 
(Dec ) created 1 favourable mmpiess: 21 3n the 
new pay Brantinghame Hail 

Netherlands, Political Parties in the 
The political parties in the States Gencral arc 
divided into Liberals and Anti Liberals tlic 
latter bein, composed chiefly of such opposite 
elements is Cathohes and Orthodox Protestants 
who ate also called Conservatives Inthe Upper 
House o1 First Chamber which « noists 3f 50 
members the Liberala numbei 34 the Catholics 
ro, and thc Orthodox Protestants6 J I. members 
of the Fist Chamber uc elected to: 9 years 
one thiid ietiing every 3 years Lhe Lower 
House o1 Second Chamber 1s compuscd of 100 
members, who atc elected tc1 4 years under 2 
limited manhood suffrage ihc pitsent Io wea 
House which was ciected in Match 88 Is 
composed of 45 Liberals tnd 55 Ant: Liberals the 
latter buing thus divided Orthodox Protestants 
or Conservatives 28 Catholics ¢€ and one 
Booialist Jn the previous Chimber the | 1berals 
had a shght majouty and in consequence of 
the 88 elections Di | Heemskctk who had 
held office 18 Picsidcent of the Council since 
ra ie 83 resigned his cx imple being natuially 
followed by his collergues An Anti Liberal 
cabinet with Biron Mik ty as President of the 
Council! and Ministe: of the Inte: 0: was then 
formed and is stillin p wer 

Netherlands The A kingdom under Wil 
lhaam WI of the House of Orange Area ex 
cluding Luxcmbuiy (77), 1 (48 cstimated 
pop in 86, 4390857 Constitution of 1848 
vests executive in the king, and Icgislative 
authority in the Statcs General sitting in two 
chambers the first consisting of 93 members, 
elected by the provincial states, the second 
of 86 members elected by ballot onc to every 
45,000 of population Every two years one 
half of the sccond and cvery three years 
one third of the first chamber retires by rota 
tion, unless dissolved by the king in which 
case new elections must take place within forty 
days The second chimber alone posscsscs 
the initiative in Jegislation, the upper house 
having the right of approval or 1ejection, but 
not of amendment The king has a veto 
Alterations in constitution to be made by 
two thirds vote of both houses, followed by a 
general election, and confirmation_by a similar 
vote of the new States General Fntire liberty 
and social equality granted to all religions 
Estimated revenue, 88, £9,667 007, expenditure 

11,163,406, @ebt, £91 26277) imports, 386 

91,891,666, af eae £82,850 000 (For army 
and navy see ARMIES, FOREIGN, and NAVIES, 
Forzicn ) Colonies include Java and territories 
in Sumatra, Borneo, and numerous other 13 
lands in Eastern Archipelago , Curacao and five 
ther small islands in the West Indies, and 
Surinam in South America (For history to 88 
see previous eds) The first general election 
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under the amended Constitution took place 
early in the year (°88), and a new ministry, with 
Baron Mackay as prenier, was formed (Apni) 
In the speech from the throne to the States 
General (April 18th), 1t was stated that relations 
of the Nethe: lands to foreign countries were most 
friendly and tht balls for carrying into torce the 
modihc ition of the constitutional law, for the 
revision of the law on piimary education, and 
the division of the g1cat towns into sepaiate 
clectoral districts, would be piesented The 
illness of the king causing great uneasiness, the 
Stites General (Sept ) in joint session passed 
a bill vestin, the guardianship of the Princess 
Royal (whose cighth birthday was celeb: ated 
with gicat rejoicing) in the Quecn, assisted by 
2 counal he seventy fifth anniversary of thr 
liberation of the Netherlands fiom kiench dom: 
nation and its restoration to national inde 
pendence was commemorated by i] the lal ge 
towns (Nov 17th) IJhere was alsoa splendid 
historical calvacade in connection with the 
festivilics at Scheveningen (Nov 30th) The 
cu nd tion of Java ciused anxiety to the Home 
Government during the ycar_ Ihe North Sea 
Liquor Traffic Convention has been ratifted, and 
i ncow convention f 1 inpi ving the flu 
Queenborough mails was cutcied into with the 
Zeeland SteamshipCo (for wtion of Holland 
with respect to the question of suga bounties, 
sce SUCAR Bounties and for Ministry ctc , 
sec DiF1 omMAIIC ) Oonsult Sfalessmans Yeas 
Bow  thnariuntih de Gotha etc 

Nevis A British West Indian island in 
cluded in the presidency of St Christopher, 
a ne ser al leony - the Leeward 

rea (includin, Redondt)50sq m_ pop 11,86 
Capitu Charlestown ths island : simply & 
single cone shiped riountain surrounded by a 
margin of low lands Diought 1s felt, though 
splings exist in the mountam = It 1 fertile 
Suga and Jimes arc the chicf cops Redonda 
isadcpendcnt islet Statistics included in those 
of St Chuistophe: (sec BritisH F MEIRE, etc, 
tablc) Lhe colony wis independent till 1883 
Formerly 1 slave mart, Nevis was completely 
ruined by cmanuipation and 1s only beginning 
to 1ecover 

New and Latter House of Israel 
JEZREKIITES eds 87 ind 88 

New Britain Now pirtof Kaiser WILNELM 
LAND (77 ) 

New Brunswick A province of the Do 
minion of Canida It lics along the Buy of 
bundy Ate. 27322 sq_m, pop 321,233 
Capital Fredericton, chief commercial centre 
St John Dividcd into fittten counties —Chief 
rivergie the St John ind the Mnamichi, which 
ue navigable in part Country generally level, 
but hilly on the noith west cre 1s much fine 
timber Coal ibundant, iron, manganese 
iypsum, building stone and albertite Good 
agriculture, fertile Summer warm, winter 
very cold healthy Administered by a 
Lieut Govetnor and Executive Counc) “The 
people clect a Legislative Council and a 
louse of Assembly The Province has ten 
seats in the Dominion Senate and sixteen in 
the House of Commons Rehgion abundantly 
provided tor Both high and elementary educa- 
tion publicly provided and sup rted—the latter 
free, but not compulso1 y —Industries are chiefly 
connected with the foi est and the ee bat 


See 


there 1s good class farming and shipb 
Only one-tenth of the land suitable for 
ture yet taken up, and free grants may 


FF 


had 
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on advantageous terms. The history of New 
Brunswick is comprehended in that of Nova 
Scotia until 1784, when it was made a separate 
Government. Joined the Dominion 1m 1867. 
See CANADA; and for Executive Council, etc., 
see DipLomatic. Consult Hayden and Selwyn’'s 
‘‘North Amet ica,” etc. 

New Caledonia. An island situated about 
800 miles E. of Austraha, about goo N of New 
Zealand. It is a French penal colony. With 
adjacent woveley Islands aica 7,624 sq.m, pop. 
56,463. Capital Noumea. Island mountainous, 
surrounded by reefs, well watered and woodcd, 
climate warm but healthy. Jfalf the land unfit 
for cultivation or pasture Pioduces copper, 
cobalt, and nickel. Natives of Negrito or 
Papuan :ace. Annexed by Fiance 1853. Fie- 
quent escape of convicts to Australia a soutce 
of trouble and international dispute. Consult 
Bonwick’s ‘French Colonies,” Norman’s 


*Colomial Fiance.” 

Newcastle, Right Rey. Ernest Roland 
Wilberforce, D.D, first Bishop of, thud 
son of the late Dr. Wilberforce, successively 
Bishop of Oxfoid and Winche stcr, and grandson 
of Samuel Wilberforce, the cmancipator, was b 
at Briggstone, Isle of Wight, 1840 [ducated 
at Exete: Coll , Oxford, where he graduated 
in '64. Ordained deacon the same year by his 
father, and appointed cuate of Cuddesdon, 
Oxon. Sahaceh edie hcld the curacy of Lea, 
Lincs , the rectory of Middleton Stoney, Oxon 
(66 73), and the vicaiage of Seaforth, Liver- 

ol, Ganon of Winchester (’78) ; Sub-Almoner to 
be Queen (’71-82); Bishop of Newcastle (82). 

Newfoundland A British ivony and 
island lying across the mouth of the Gulf of St 
Lawrence. Area 40,2005q m, excluding that 

art of the territory of Labrador on the main- 
and which appertains to this colony; pop 
193,124. Capital St. John’s pop. 23,806 
Villages on Avalon Peninsula. Atlantic 
cable lands in Heart's Oontent Harbom. In- 
terior uninhabited. Great Bank to southward, 
shallow seas where Gulf Stream and Arctic 
Current meet; evcr fopey, but teeming with 
fish, especially cod. Climate not hable to so 
great changes in tempcratme as that of the 
neighbouring continental provinces; winter 
milder, summc: not so warm. Iimbei lands 
of high importance. Great agricultural capabili- 
ties. Valuable coal beds, and coppe1, silver and 
lead mines. Some ful-bearing game, deer, dogs, 
etc. Exports are codfish, cod-liver o11, seal oi}, 
aealskins, and copper ore.—Governor and re- 
sponsible Ministry form Exeoutive. Two houses 
of parhament: Legislative Council of 15 mem- 
bers, called by Governor ; House of Assembly of 
33 members, elected evcry fou years on house 
tenancy suffrage. Religion chiefly divided be- 
tween Anglican, Roman Catholic, and Wesicyan 
bodies. Education denominational. There 
are no defences. Industries mainly fishing and 
prepaiing fish: cod, seal, lobste:, hezing, 
saimon. Produce has reached £2,000,000 in 
the year. Mining of copper, silver, and Jead 
becoming important. Farming and dan ying 
very slight. For financial statist ios see BRITISH 
Empire, etc. (table). There are 340 miles of 
railway open, and a line is being constructed 
across the island to Straits of Belleisle.—Dis- 
covered by Cabot in 1497, but not really settled 
till 2624. Seoscduen ey many vicissitudes, 


owing to struggle for supre between 
ioulend and France. The latter Power still 
the islands of Migquelen and St. Pierre, off 
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the coast. Responsible government granted in 
1833. The colony as yet declines to join the 
Dominion of Canada, though provision has been 
made for it to do so. In 87 the Legislature 
pressed upon the Imperial Government a 
grievance relating to the fisheries, and the 
encroachment upon them by French subjects, 
A bill dealing with the matter had been dis- 
allowed bythe Ifouse of Commons. Diplomatic 
action resulted, but the desires of the colony 
remain unsatisfied, owing to the state of our 
relations with France. Public interest during 
’88 has been much aroused by the Fisheries 
Question 4 v) between Canada and the United 
States elegates from Newfoundland visited 
Ottawa (ines 1 negotiate the terms for the 
entiy of that colony into the Dominion. Oon- 
sult Hatton and Harvey's “Newfoundland,” 
Murray’s ‘‘Survey of Newfoundland,” etc. 
New Guinea, or Papua An island lying 
directly N. of Australia, and after Austiaha 
the largest 1sland in the world. It 1s about 
1,490 miles from E to W., with a breadth at 
centre of 410 miles. The area 1s now computed 
to be 305,900 sq. m. That half of the island 
lying west of the 141St meridian 1s assigned to 
Tol and, and comprises 150,755 8q. m. The 
boundary between the German territory on the 
north, now called Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land, and 
the Enghsh territory on the south starts from 
the N oh coast on the 8th parallel of S. lat., and 
follows it to intersection with 147th meridian ; 
thence N W. to intersection of 6° S, lat. with 
_44° E, Jong.; thence W.N.W. to intersection 
of 5° S. lat and 141° E. long. Adjacent islands 
north of 8° S. lat. are German, south of that 
parallel! English. Kaisc1 Wilhelm’s Land con- 
tains 70,300 Sq. m.}; pop 109,000; the Pokueb 
teriitory 86,457 Sq. mM, pop. 135,000, with Port 
Moresby as the official centre. The island 1s 
rich in tropical products, possesses a copious 
and peculiar flora and fauna, and 1s suitable 
for tiopial agriculture. The coast 1s muas- 
matic, the mountainous interior reported 
healthier. Itis becoming better known, various 
exploung expeditions having been at work. 
The delimitation and division of the island 
between Great Britain, Germany, and Holland 
was settled in 1885. (For history of preceding 
disputes sce cd. '87.) Colomisation and the 
acquisition of land by British subjects are 
forbidden 1n the Biitish territory. The natives, 
a black Negrito race, called Papuans, are 
numerous. Some tribes are disposed to be 
friendly; othcrs are fierce and intractable. 
German settlers have been massacred, as 
weie the Dutch in past times. For m- 
missioners, etc., sce Dirpromatic. Qonsult 
Chalmers & Gill’s ‘“Work and Adventure in 
New Guinea,” D’Alberti’s “New Guinea,” 
Bastian’s “Der Papua,” Pethenck’s “Catalogue 
of York Gate Library,” The Scottwh Geogra- 


y 
phual Magazine for Oct. 1885, P»oceedings of 


the Royal Geographual Society for Feb, 1887, 
etc, e also QUEENSLAND, and CoLONIEs oF 

European PowErs. 
New Gallery, The. The founders are Mr, 
Comyns Carr and Mr. Halle, who, as the result 
of disagreements with Sir Coutts Lindsay, of 
the Grosvenor Gallery (g.v.), severed their 
connection with that institution and annqunced 
their intention of estabhshing a new art 
in London. oe dispute turned upon 

€ 


the management of t , it heing 
alle that the original aims of the 
Sack ast being contied ont aac thar wet eae 
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thus suffering. Mr. Burne-Jones took a pro- 
minent part im the controversy, and there 
ensued a long private correspondence, and 
subsequently a somewhat heated discussion 
in the public press Messrs Carr and Halle 
formally withdrew from the Grosvenor, and 
a new building was erected in Regent Strect, 
and opened in May '88 Architecturally the 
New apt was a surprise, and 1t has met 
with general approbation Whether the new 
venture would succeed was, of course, an inter 
esting problem, but it appears to have become 
a decided success The Galle1y opened with 
an exhibition of paintings, which his been 
followed by an arts and crafts exhibition, undc1 
the auspices of the Arts and Crafts Fahibition 
Society, of which Mr Walter Crane 15 the 
resident Ihe idca was to furnish an exh 
ition in which the handiciiftsman should be 
directly represented, and that the public should 
know who thc designers were and who thc 
artificers Ihe work shown has not, it 15 true, 
introduced to public noticc much new inven 
tive genius, but undoubtedly the advantages 
to be derived fiom the establishment of a 
direct ‘‘touch” between purchase: and pro 
ducer are manifold Tcxtiles, wall papers, 
metal work, stained glass, bookbinding, and 
gencral decorative work have been rcpre 
sented Messis Morris & Co, Mi Buine- 
poner M: Crane, Mr H Holiday, and others, 
ave made important contitbutions A special 
feature has been the 15suc of a descriptive 
catalogue embracing articles upon the valious 
classes of exhibits, and they are of a most 
instiuctive and educational character Acouise 
of practical demonstiations of the art of letter- 
press Prenene was also attranged It 16 1n 
tended, 1f possible, to have an annul exhibition 
of arts and crafts 
New Hebrides A long chain of volcanic 
islands in western Polynesia, lying W otf Fy: 
and NE of New Caledonia Aica about 3 0% 
sq.m Exticmely feitih producing cocoa 
nut, sandal wood, fiuits, and othe: Polynesian 
produce, but the climate 15 rather unfivourable 
to Europeans Native population numcrous, of 
Negrito ere Pcople bai barous, and formerly 
cannibals, but missionaries have produccd a 
eivihsing influence (Fo: history of the 1eli 
tions between England and Trance iniespect 
of N H sec ed 88) In Jan 88 the declaration 
agreed age between Diance aud I ngland, 
defining thc functions and powers of the joint 


despatched from Sydney (April) to maugurate 
the dual protectorate over the group, bringing 
intelligence (July) that the joint Commission 
had met and formulatcd 1ules for working the 
Protectorate in accordance with the terns of 
the Convention 

New Ireland. Now part of KaisFr Wn 
HELM’S Lann (qv ) 

New Je em Church A religious body, 
sometimes designated the New Church, some- 
times Swedenborgian, consisting of those who 
beheve the theologian Emanuel Sweden (d 
1772) was inspired by Chnst, whom he taught to 
be the only God, in whom exists the Divine Trin- 
ity, to explain a deeper spiritual meaning of the 

erd o , and possessed special insight of 
the objects of the spiritual world Swedenborg’s 
writings were introduced into this country by 
a clergyman of the Church of England, the 
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Rev. John Olowes, rector of St. John’s, Man- 
chester. He translated the greater poition of 


Swedenborg’s works, especially hit grea 
work, the ‘Aroana OQdilestia,” in thirteen 
volumes The Rev. Wilham Hull, also a 


clergyman, translated the work second only in 
importance to this, the “‘ Apocalypse Explaimed,” 
(6vols ) The Rev Thomas Hartley, aclerzy man, 
translated ‘‘Heaven and Hell (x vol) Very 
eaily, some clergymen, and othcis who had 
been Methodist preachers, students of Sweden- 
boig, formed a “cpaiate organisation tor 
worship (1788), which has continucd and 
incieased At the present time there aie 75 
societies, with 6,000 members, and a large 
numbet of hearers who are not members 
They have Sunday schools with 7,000 childien, 
and day schools with » voo scholars Iheve 
are twelvc socicties in London and its neigh 
bour hood, and in vatious parts of the country 
theic are be hevers of the teu hings of Sweden- 
boty who worship with the Chinch of England 
o1 with some of the otha: 1relirious bodics = In 
America the numbc: of the socicties of the 
New Jciusalem Church 15 much greater, 
and in every foicign country, both in I uwope 
and elsewhere, they possess numcious and 
zcalous adheicnts Lhe body 15 governed by 
a Conference 1n Gicit Britain, which meets 
annually, consisting of the ministers and of 
1cpicsentatives of societies, from one tu three 
according to the nuinbct of thou members 
New Journalism, The ‘Sc: ed 88 
Newman, His Eminence Cardinal John 
Henry, was b, in London 1801 Lducatcd at 
Jiin Coll, Oxford, where he graduated with 
classical honours (1820), and was clected Fellow 
of Oriel Coll Vice Principd of St Alban 
Hall (18.5), under Dr (after wards Archbishop) 
J] Whately Incumbent of St Mary >, Oxford, 
and chaplain of Litticmoie (1628 43) By his 
reuwhing he acquied gicat influcnce, and 
becaint: togcthe: with Di Puscy, one of the 
'recozniscd heads of the ‘ High Church” party, 
founded wt Litthemore Contiibutcd to the 
‘Tracts for the Times,’ and took a leading part 
then publiuatic| binging upon himself 
the censure of the vey authonitics for 
the doctiines propagated eoeded fiom thi 
Church of England (1845) to that of Ronic, an 
was appointed head of the (esters of Se 
Phihp Neri at Birimin,har 


new Romain Catholic University of D 
of a R. 


twa. ff 


Has written several remarkable works sus- 
tuiming the doctiincs of the Church of Rome, 
and paitiularly a reply to M1 Gladstones 
pamp wet on the Vatican decrees  (1875)— 
‘ Apologia pro VitaBua, ctc Cardinal Newman 
1s onc of the most learned and 1emarkable mem- 
bers of the Roman eraichy at the present day. 
In Nov 88it was announccd that the Cardinal 
was seriously 1] 

Newman, Francis W., brothc: of Cardinal 
Newman, b 1805 IJIducated at Worcester 
Coll, Oxford, graduating (1826) double tirst. 
Fellow of Balliol Coll (1826), but four years 
later he resigned, having conscientious scruples 
about signing the Thirty-nine Articles Clasai- 
cal tutor at Bristol Coll. (1834), and subse- 

uently held a similar post in Manchester New 
College Latin Professor in Univ. Coll , London 
(1846-63) He 15 the autho: of numerous works, 
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New Postage Stamps. Seeed 87 


New Providence. The most important of 
the Bahama Islands (q v ) 


New ig, eo ot Nieuwe Republiek Was 
formed in Zululand 1886 7, by a party of lrans 
vaal Boers Lies on thc northern and western 
side of Zululand, adjacent to the lransvaal 
and Swaziland Ai¢e1 1 380 4q m, pop very 
limited Capital Vryheid On the death of 
Cetewayo his rulc had been usurped by the 
chief Usibepu = Dinizulu son of Cctewayo, 
sought and obtained Boer assistance weainst 
the usurpei, and, is the price of it, ceded term 
tory to the Boers” Ihis they were gradually 
increasing by various mecains, when they ¢ une 
into collision with the Hiitish iuthorities 
which resultcd ncgotirtion Ihe New 
Republic was then dctincd and delimited, 
and the remainder of Zululind annexed by 
Great Britain, including all the coast See 
ZULULAND, SWAZILAND, AMATONC AI AND, ctc 


News Agencies Sccd 87 


Newspaper Press. Din, the list fifty 
cars the newspaper picss of this country has 
oe revolutioniscd im circulition, number, 
and influcnee J] oohin, back hut a contury 
ago, we find that not maic thin 4 oncwspirpels 
wele in existence on the United Kin,dom, and 
of this small number only about i dozen were 
daily <Atthe prcscnt timc ( 89) the newspapers 
of this countiy represent i total of some 7,400 
s¢, London, sco Provinces 14.0 Scotland 200, 
Ireland, 180, Wales, Jo, British Isles, 200, ind 
of this number nearly 200 ue daily papers 
With these statistics it shows conclusivcly that 
the daily press his within the last thity years 
saade most wondertul stiidcs = Its intlucnce 
is remarkable, its circulation great, and the 
power it exercises alinost undoubted At the 
erlod above indicated the duly papers wee 
ew, Ingh priced, and cxclusive—their cir 
culation thousands, o: hundicds only whilst 
now theic are miny gicat daily papers in 
the country, not only London but provincial, 
that could count up then ciuculition by 
hundieds of thousands IJhen a iesident of 
the provinces could only sce the county pipe! 
at intervals of 1 weeh—w organ of I:muited 
jirculatioun—the news contained in which wis 
extiemely small and of mcigic quality, which 
paper was pissed fiom hand to hand until 
arly worn out, but now the hilipcnny daily 
conveys the news of the world to every ones 
door, it 1s eagerly sought fo1, and 1s cagerly 
read Io three different causes is undoubtcdly 
attributable this great development of our news 
pape: press viz —(1) the development of the 
eleotrio telegraph thioughout the universe , 
@) the eno:rmous improvement in printing 
ery , and (3) the removal of the taxes on 
knowledge —Lhus, while thu newspaper press 
on the whole has increased to a marvellous 
degree, the particular «livisions of it have 
undergone rapid prozicss and mtcicsts are 
now iepresented that were unknown and 
almost unheard of half i century ago It is 
curious to look over a book such as the News 
fore’ Press Directors, and to note in its pages 
he class papers and peiodicals and the trade 
Se ied n this work we find almost every 
oe sepieecns = it 18 singular to 
observe { there alc © papers and periodi- 
eals for nearly one hundred industries and 
professions, One noteworthy feature in the 


in 
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| development of the newspaper press of recen 


Weve 
t 


years has been the number of essentially 

papers throughout the country, and this, too, 18 
particularly noticeable in the Met opolia, the 
number of such ate being very large, and 
all devoted to and full of local news not dealt 
with in the general press of the day Of the 


Many papers now 1n existence in the country, 


the London Gasctt (q« ) 13 the oldest, This 
wis first publishcd on thc 7th November, 1665, 
und is thercforc .4 yearsold It 1s the official 
org,in of the Government The next pape: in 
point of age is the Pub/u Ledges, a daily, 
ind exclusively commerctal sablicatian it 
Wis first issued in the you 1759 «©6Folk wing 
this wure the Aorin, Posi (g7 ), dating trom 
1772, the Jeut 5s (qy  ) trom 1788, and the Mom 
int, Adicieser (gi )tioms794 Of the evening 
contemporaries the G/oie 15 the oldest, dating 
tlom 1803 ‘Thcic a1¢ two provinoial newspa 
that can claim to have bcen cstablished in the 
seventeenth century viz, Berirows JVorcste 
Journal, 1690 «ind the Jincoln, Rutland and 
Stamford Mecuy 163, Lhe Newcastle 
Comant can claim to be the next in point of 
c, having been established in 1712 The 
Shiffield Daly Liltgiaph 19 the oldest pro 
Vinci! daily newspape: The penodacal litera- 
ture has likhcwisc made rapid progress Ihere 
18 no It hhable 1ccoid of the number of magazines 
and periodicals of the country half a century 
ago, but we find that the “Directory of 
ipazines was first published in the year 
1861, and we finther notc that in that year 
there were 48: magazines, of which no Jess 
than 200 wele of a decidedly religious charac 
ter wlhylst now therc are published in the 
United Kingdom and the British Isles ncai ly 1,600 
magazines and 1cviews, and more than 400 of 
them are entirely devoted to the interests of 
the valious religious denominations of the 
United Kingdom = lurning to Greater Britain, 
we find that in the United States and Oanada 
there arc at the present time (89) about 15,000 
newsprpers and periodicils published, which 
amy be divided as follows 2,000 dasl 
papers, 11 5% semi weeklies and weekhes, an 
1,500 Magazines and Reviews [n 30 there were 
only 800 papers in existence on the North 
Amelican continent The earhest American 
newspaper was published in Boston in 1701 
Maryland claims to possess the oldest American 
paps in cxistcnce— viz , the Mars land Gazstie, 
rst published in 1745, and the Baltunore 
Ameriman, mm 1773 It 1s important to notice 
the enormous circulation of special illustrated 
domestic ‘and lh weeklies in the United 
States, such as the New York Fireside Com- 
panwn, Harpers Weekh, Harpers Basaar, 
Leshes Publwations, etc The representative 
class papers in the United States have a very 
wide and important cuculation The enter- 
prise of the American press 15 1emarkable, but 
space forbids us to enlaige upon it, though we 
may mention amongst others the Pans editien 
of the New York Herald, and the enterprise ot 
the same piper in publishing a London edatioa 
of 50,000 copies, giving full details of the prem- 
dential election of last November, with full 
telegiaphic news from every state In the 
reat English speaking colomes of A and 
ew the Sem epabes press has attained 
proportions that may fairly rival the American 
and Canadian press In the former are great 


. papers, such as the Melbourne Argus, the 
Sydney 


orning Herald, the South Australian 
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Register (Adelaide), and the Brisbane Cozster, 
while in New Zealand the Auckland Herald, 
Otago Datly News, and the New Zealand 
Herald are largely urculated, and possessed 
of great interest. “Some of the largest weekly 
newspapers in the world are published in 
such as the Melbourne Australasian 
and many others that might be named Stull 
in New Zealand the Cantferb123 Times and the 
Auckland Weekly News would fairly riva) our 
provincial week y press In South Africa the 
press has attained a giowth of importance com 
mensurate with a marked progress of the South 
African trade In India, besides innumerable 
enterprising pipers, the great exponents of 
English news still hold their own The Cal 
culla Englishman, the Jnudian Dad) Nees, 
the Statesman and Fiund of India, and 
the Jmdiax Mail, are important and largely 
circulated organs, while all over the vast 
empire, and espcaally in the gieat towns 
of the presidencies important local papers 
are published for J] nglish speaking readers 
Casual mention may bc madc of the Dontinental 
papers Of these it will be sufheimnt to say 
that in Pans alone the «ciuculation of the dul 
a gy 13 cnormous9 One, /a Petite Toiual, 
las nearly approached a sile of a million copies 
per day, while the otha daily Dh re with 
very large circulations, 1eprcsent al] shades of 
political opinion Ihe number of copies per 
annum in proportion to the population «{ some 
of the principal cities of the world furnishes 
some vary curious calculations Paris offers 
$5° copies to each of 1ts inhabitants per annum, 
ondon 254 25, New York and Biooklyn 254 In 
Africa and Ama cach mhabitant miy clam 
one copy of a pape: in ten years’ In China 
there 1s one periodical for every two million 
inhabitants Consult the Ne«spaper Press 
Directory, Sells Dutionary af the Worlds 
Press, etc 
New South Wales [lie oldcst of the 
British colonies in Australia Was founded as 
a penal settlement in 1788 Originally embraced 
halfthe continent Since 1859 1t extends from 
lat 28° 10 to lat 37° 28 S~ It has Queens 
Jand on the north, and Victoria on the south 
From the sea upon the erst it stretuhes to 
long 141° EL, which meridiin divides 1t from 
South Austiraha 
greatest breadth 850 mules, total area 310,70 
sq miles, pop 1,042,919 Capital Sydney, on 
Port Jackson, pop 330,000 It 15 a splendid 
city, and is the oldcst, and still the most 
important, in all Australasia Among othe 
great public instuutions of Sydney may be 
mentioned the Royal Mint, University, Free 
Library, National Gallery, and Observatory 
Besides the metropolis are 46 boroughs and 
45 municipalities Leading large towns are 
Albury, Bathurst, Deniliquin, Goulburn, Graf 
ton, Hay, Maitland, Newcastle, Pairamatta, 
Tamworth, Wagga Wagga, Wolonrons, and 
Yass —New South Wales 1s divided into dis 
tricts and counties Of the latter there arc 
now ee ; but only 20, which occupy the earlier 
settled territories near the coast, have much 
individuality, The remainder are part of the 
13 pastoral districts Of these districts, which 
are extensive regions, Murrumbidgee, Lachlan, 
Wellington, Bligh and Darling are good grazing 
ds; Liverpool] Plains, New England, Mac- 
leay, and ence are suitable for agriculture ; 
Monaro 1s a high and rugged table-land, Gwydir 
and Albert are both pastoral and agricultural ; 
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Warrego partly barren —The country may be 
divided into three sections coast district, 
from 30 to 120 miles wide, between coast 
range and the sea, fertile, settled, well 
watered, table lands, extending from coast 
range westwaid to long 141° L, pisci’ past 

suftering trom drought, plains of interior, well 
watered and grassed, chief pastoral region. 


meet 2. we elie o Srtte 


Stephens, and Port Hunter Duviding range 


makes two watersheds, east and west stern 
rivers short Paneipal Hawkesbury, Hunter, 
Shoalhaven, Clarcnce, Macl ichmond, 


eay, 

Manning (100 to 300 miles) Western system 
includes Dailing (1,160 miles), Lachlan (700 
| miles), Murrumbidgee (1,350 miles), Murray 
(1,120), and theiraffluents Ihere are enormous 
tracts of natmal pasture interspersed with 
more or less wood = Valuable timber abounds, 
among 1t some of the laigcst trecs in the world 
lLlota and fiuna prescnt the geneial tvpes of 
| Australia, and have both been supplemented 
Ie impoititions Among the latte: the 
rabbit has proved 1 dicidful pligue New 
South Wiles pudcns and orchards are ex- 
ticemcly luxyyant J arge aicas arc suitable for 
grun glowing, and almost all productions of 
tempuraite and semi tropr il countrics can be 

uceessfully grown Qr inge and lemon groves 
very prolific Jolacco, sug iu cainc, maize, Sol- 
pa root crops, W10Wl0ot, cotton, and vines 
{do well in sundiy districts Ihe mulberry 
flcurishes, and silk culture 15 a 11sing industry. 
Minc1 aJs include gold, coal, silver, tin, copper 
non, antimony, lead, cinnabal, zinc, mal 
diamonds, opals, rubies, and sapphires, kero- 
sence shale, ete Climate uniformly healthy, 
though diffuriny as to heat and moisture in 
various districts —Ruled by 1 Governor and 
responsible Ministiy lepislative power 18 
vested 1n a Parliimcnt of two houses The 
upper, or Legislitive Council, consists at pre- 
scent of 55 membcis (not to be less than az) 
appointed by the Governor for hfe The lower 
house, or J] cgislative Asscmbly, 1s composed 
of 122 membcrs, elcctcd tiicnnially by 72 con- 
stituenuics on 1 basis of manhood suffrage. 
The Ministiy is responsible to the I cpislative 
ew South Walcs is yet refrains 
fiom taking put in the Feder Counc) of 
Austiilasi1 == Lducation undcr Government 
Public schools, grainmar schools, and 
colleges of the University , fees very low. 
The University 15 of impoitince, bong well 
endowed 1nd conferring dcgrecs — Religion 
well provided for Protest ints about three fifths 
of popul ition, of whom Presbyterians are most 
numerous Church of England hes 61x dioceses 
inthe colony Jor defence thereisa Naval Bri- 
gade ot 750and tor pedo corps of 230 men, a paid 
utillcry foice of 1,200, Cngineers 120, partly-paid 
infantry 4,500, cavalry 420, voluntccr reserves 
about 5,000 Port Jackson 1s strongly defended 
by heavy battcries and submuine mines For 
latest financial statistica see BRITISH EMPIRE, 
ctc (table) There are 1,935 miles of ral~ 
way open, including the hne which connects 
with the ictorian system at Albury, besides 
that almost finished to connect with Queensland. 
Phere are 10,618 miles of telegraph line. Staple 
export 1s wool, increased to present amount of 
about 200,000,000 lb per annum, value £7,250,000. 
Next come tin, value £759,000; copper, £400,000 } 
tallow, £380,000; meat, £160,000. Gold output 
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100,667 oz, value £402,668 Coal mining 
cinploys over 6,cco men, about 2,870,000 tons 
being taised Area leased in pastoral runs 
over 220,000 sq mules, agricultural holdings 
38,500,000 acres, cultivated 972,co0acres Wheat 
265,000 ACICS, Maize 115,000 acres, Sugar cane 
9,583 acres, yiclding 22,000,000 Ib of sugar, 
vineyards’ 5,247 acres, yielding 555 470 gallons 
of wine and 3,893 of brandy, besides fresh 
fruit and giapes Orangeries, 7,733 acres 
Sheep excecd 39,000,000, cattle 1,300,000, 
horses 360,000, pigs 210,000 Manufacture 359 
increasing, there being 3 622 factories, works 
and mills, employing 33 884 hands Land 
of hest quality can be bought at £1 per acre, 
payible by instilments cf 25 per acre at 
once and 1s pul acre per wnnum = subse 
queney Convict 1nmigi ition ceased in 1840 

he colony received a constitution and re 
presentative government in 1843, and re 
sponsible government in 1855 Gold was 
discovered in 1851, and produccd an immense 
rush from kLnglind and clsewhcre to Australia 
The first rulway w1s opened in 1855, and 
telegraph to Mclbourne opencd 1858 Since 
1872 there his been markcd progress, free 
trade introduccd gicit extension of railways, 
etc Sydney Exhibition held in 1879 | Lowards 
the close of 1883 an Intercolo Conference 
was held at Sydney, called together principally 
by the feeling aroused thioughout Australa 
in consequence of Imperial Govcinment dis 
allowing anncxation cf New Guinca Iedera 
tion achemes discussed In 1885 Imperial 
Parhament passed the }edc1 il Council Act of 
Austialasia, but New South Walcs has found 
difficulties in the way of her trking advant ize 
of it In 18845 the colony, amidst immense 
cnthusiasin, raised, cquippcd, and scent a con 
tingent of B00 soldiers to the Soudan—bcing 
the first occasion on which colonial troops have 
served with a British army abroad A te111ble 
collie ‘ accident occurred at Bulli in March 
1889 ighty five mineis wore emtombed alive 
A bill to change the nime of the colony into 
“Australit was introduced in 1887 In °88 the 
leading question of public interest was th it of 
immigration, which aiouscd much fecling, wd 
lid to the pissing of ccitun laws, and com 
mumeations between the Home Government 
and New South Walcs <A conference ot the 
Austialasiat Colomes cn the subject uso 
took place at Sydncy New South Wiles 
celeblated its oentenary 15 1 colony, and 15 
issuing a Special seiics of stamps of 1n 
elaborate design to commcmonrte the event 
Foi Ministiy, ete, see Dirromaiic Consult, 
besides offcial publications, Blurs Cyclo 
peedia of Austrilasin, Gordon and Gotchs 


‘Austrahan Handbook for 1887, Langs 
‘New South Wiles, JTynes “ Industiles 
of New South Wales, Wallaces ‘“ Austra 


lang, Petharnks  ( itiloguce of Youk Gate 
Tabraiy, ’ etc 
“New Style Sce CaLttnnar 


New Westminster A city of British Oo 

inthe DominionofCinada Situated on 

Fraser inver The chict town on the mainiand, 
formerly capital, now second city Pop 4,000 


New York (Elm st Route) Underground 
Railway. a ed 88 ) we 
New Zealand A colony of the British 


Em consisting of a group of islands 1n the 
South Bacihe, about acs miles E, by S. from 
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Australia There are two large lelands + 
Island, or Ahinemaui, 500 m_by 250, area 45,687 
sq m , South a, or Te Wahi Ponamu, 500m. 
by 200, area 57,579 8q m ; also Stewart island 
alea 1,000 sq m _, Chatham and Auckland 
Islands at some distance E and S, area 377 
sq m_ lotal area 104,403 8q m_ Population, 
645,330 Capital Wellington, pop (including 
suburbs) 27,833, chiet cities, Dunedin, 45,518 ; 
Auckland, 57,048, Christchurch, 44,688 Biher 
rising and important towns, mostly seaports, 
takcn in order of size, are Invercargill, Nel- 
sen, Oamaru, Napier, Thames, anganul, 
Lyttelton, Timaru, New Plymouth, Hokitika, 
Greymouth, Masterton,and Blenhcim Country 
divided into 63 counties, which are subdivided 
into ridings and boroughs’ Lhe onginsl pro 
vinces, now called ‘ provincial istricts, ’ 
have no longei any political importance —Main 
Islands are sepirated by Cook Strait, on north 
of whichis Port Nicholson and the capital Coast 
18 much indented by bays and hu bours,estuarics 
andfirths Chiefriversare N Wauoa, Thames, 
Wvukato, and Wanganui in North Island, 
Wairiu, Buller, Grey, Waitaki, Tarer1, Clutha, 
Mitaura, and Waiau, in South Island, also 
many smaller streams Surface rugged Vol 
canocs and volcanic belt across centre of North 
Island Alpine chain dcscends along west 
coast of South Island Its eastern slopes are 
the grert pez ne elon Lakes numerous 
Laupo in Noith, Wakatipu in South [sland are 
lagest Famous “Hot Lakcs and geyser 
1cgions between Taupo and Bay of Plenty, 
whuic the Tarawera Eruption occurred in June 
1886 Immense tracts of forest, containing 
geval timber, notably kaui1 pine, in the north 
and S of South Island much open grass No 
native inimals except dogs and rats, now nearly 
extinct Noueptiles but lizards Deer, cattle, 
pigs, goats, etc , wild in some parts, rabbits a 
plague inthe south Native birds sufficiently 
numerous among them three small species 
(apteryx) of an extinct gigantic struthious 
family, are still found urkeys, pheasants, 
etc , introduced and plentiful Natural pro- 
ductions of most valuc are kauri timber and 
gum, phormium or nitive flax, coal, gold, iron 
and other minerals [here are coal mines an 
gold fields in several parts Seas contain 
\ wious excellent food fish in vast abundance 
lhe climates of New Zealand are equable, very 
healthy, and generally of the warmcr temperate 
zone  TJhere 1s an abundant rainfall All 
Buitish plants may be raised to pertection in 
the fertile soil For the Fnglish labourmg 
class 1t 18 a veritable paradise —Government is 
carried on by a Governor, who 1s advised by 
a responsible Minist: , Of the two houses of 
parliament, the Legislative Council consists of 
54 members nominated by the Governor for life, 
the House of Reprcsentatives of 95 members 
elected tricnmally on a manhosd suffrage 
Maori represcntatives sit in both Houses. 
New Zealand takes no pait in the Federal 
Council of Australasia as yet There is no State- 
aided church, but most Christian sects are 
well provided for Lducation 18 compulsory, 
free, and secular The New Zealand Univer- 
sity 18 an examining board, chartered to grant 
degrees Affilhated to it are the Otago Univer- 
sity (Dunedin), the conerp ny college (Christ- 
church), and Unive: sity Co lege (Auckland), 
Mesias ere mn institutions, i ida de- 
en a erles, mines, and torpedo- 
boats, There ave 8,000 to 10,000 \ ohinteers, and 
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480 armed constabulary For latest financial 
see BritisH Empire, etc (table) Ex- 
ports consist of wool, grain, gold, kaur: gum, 
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Niagara A river connecting Lakes E:1e and 
Ontario, and, throughout its course, forming a 
part of the boundary between the United States 


tallow, tamber, rabbit skins, flax and cordage, and theDominion of Canada ‘The famous Falls 


leather, meat, ctc 
well, particular] 
are 1,806 miles of railway 
rapidly increased, as well as numerous roads, 
and water communication Telegraph line, 
4,546 miles Jhere are ovei 200 daily, weekly, 
and monthly periodicals The land under 
cultivation amountcd in 1888 to 6,845,177 acres 
Ihe colony has made phenomenal progress 
since 1840 Its resourccs are immense, and 
still inadequately worked Depression has 
affected the colony, but wages are very high 
and living very hep Native troubles are 
now atanend = Ihc publx debt, though larg, 
1s secured by the works crrricd out Govern 
ment lands are now reserved on a new lease 
hold system, instead of being sold as formerly, 
but plenty of land 1s to be had chcp, and farm 
ingis lucrative Artificial values of land also 
provided against to some cxtent —Muor chiets 
signed Treaty of Waitangi in 1840, whercby 
New Zealand became a British possession and 
a Crown colony Auckland w1s founded as the 
capital Kcpresentative government was soon 
introduced Betwecn 1840and 1850 settlemcnts 
were formed at Wellington, Iaranaki, Nelson, 
Otago, and Canterbury IJhese became pro 
vinces, with autonomous govcinment under the 
eneral direction of ccntri government at Auck 
and Subsequently Hawke’s Bay, Marlborough, 
Westland, and Southland, were added to the hist 
of provinces In these eauly days there were 
several small wirs with different native tribes, 
at Wairau, bass aan round the Bry ot Islands, 
and agam in laranak: In 1852 the colony 
received a constitution 1nd rcsponsible govern 
ment Maori wirs 1855 to 1669 Lhe central 
arts of Noith Island were the scence Sundry 
aor! of various tribes drew together under a 
“prophet, and professed a new leligion called 
Paimarui Lhe Warkatos clected a Mooi 
king [hese two sections waged a guerilly 
warfare with British ‘inally they bec ume dis 
sociated After 1869 the “‘khingites remaince 
peaceable, but isolated in their own districts, 
and the “prophet and his followers withdrew 
toa village in laranaki The latte: were event 
ually dispersed in 1881— 1bout which timc, too, 
the ‘king gave up the policy of isolation, 
visited England, and 1s now much on a par with 
chiefs of other tribes, who have become a part 
of the general community A_ disturbance 
about land occurred in 1886 1n Patea county, 
fomented by the “prophet Te Whit: and 
his followers It was promptly suppressed, 
Te Whit and othcrs being ariested and fined 
In 1865 the seat of government was removed 
to Wellington, and in 1873 the Public Works 
Policy was inaugurated Large loans were 
now raised, and the funds devoted to immigra 
tion, to the construction of harbours, rulways, 
reads, etc In 1876 came into force a very 
important measure The provinces werc then 
done away with, and their several governments 
abolished All government was centralised at 
Wellington, and the colony divided into 63 
counties, as at present For Ministry, etc, see 
DIPLOMATIC. nsult “The Official Handbook 


as regaids woollens 


Manuticturc 15 progressing | occur about midway 
There Jakes 1s conducted by means of the Welland 


which extent 1s being | Canal on the Canidian side 


Navigation between the 


For scheme of 
utilisation see below 


Niagara (Queen Victoria) Park On May 
egth, "88, being Qucen Victorias bitthday, a 
ae k, bearing her nime, was opened on the 

anadian side of Niagara Falls Lhe effect 1s 
that the mills, houses in the swamps, and the 
crumbling and rugged binks hive becn 1 cplaced 
by substantial structuics and attractive land 
scipedcviics Lhe work, which was carriec 
outina yc ir, cost about 500,000 dollars, am 
will be appreciated by tourists who visit thi 
remarkable spot in such numbers every year 


Niagara Utilisation Scheme tor years 
pist the subject of utilising the gicat water 
power at Niag ua I alls his been a favourite topic 
amongst cnginceis, and 1t15 sud that the late 
Sir Siemens hada scheme whercby an im 
mense clectrical powcr wis to be ,cnerated by 
this meins” In 86, according to statements 
appe wing mn the British scicntific press of Apiil 
87 a company ws formed cillinys itself the 
Niagara River Hydiaulic Tunnel, Powct, and 
Sewer Company = Lhey proposcd to commence 
Opcrations by constructing a tunncl from a 

oint about 1 mile ibove the k uls to the water 
evel below, the available head being about 
120 feet At the upper end the tunncl was 
designed to be 16 fcct diameter, .o fect in the 
middle section, and 24 feet at the outlet, the 
length bung 2} miles I itcr al tunnels were to 
be tun fiom the tivet to the tunne), and in 
these literals wore the whecl pits for the tur- 
bines, the mun tunnel scrving as a tail race 
Jhe plin provided for 13% ‘tills ot 5>) horse 
nowct, the chuge to be ibout ro dollars per 

Orse power per dry = Lhe total cost was esti- 
mitcd at from .} to 3 miuJion dollais with land 
bu : In 671t Was icported that land had been 
paichiscd and lud out fo: mill sites, tronting 
on the rive: and the tunnel line, ind foi streets, 
rulioid, do ks, and wuchouses In August 
however it wis icpotted thit nothing ha 
tually becn donc to control the stream, and 
that I residcnt Staffoid, «ct the Busincss Mens 
Association, Buffalo, had started a subscription 
list of 100,000 dollars as 1 premium fo: the best 
scientific scheme In May 88 it wis 1cported 
that the Company had sufficient capital, and 
intendcd to commence opciitions in July 


Nicaragua. Sec CEN1RAL AMLRICA, and 
for Ministry, etc , see Dil LOMATIC 


Nicaragua Ship Canal On Dec 1st, 
1884, 1t was announced in President Arthur's 
message to Congress that a treaty had_been 
signed betwecn the Govcrnnicnt ot the United 
States and that of the Republic of Nicaragua, 
in Central America, for the construction of a 
ship canal through the latter country as a 
connecting hnk bctwecn the Atlantio and Paoflo 
Oceans Nicaragua 1s onc of the five con- 
federated republics, and 1s situated ‘south 
of Guatemala and north of Panama, on the 
isthmus which connects North and South 


to New Zealand,” Hector’s “‘ Handbook to New | America According to this treaty the water- 


ealand,” Hay's 


“Brighter Britain,” Wallace's way was to be made by 


the engineers of 


‘‘ Australasia,’ Petherick’s ‘‘ Catalogue of York | of the United States army from the plans of 


Gate Library,” etc, 


G Menscal, of the United States 


Mr. A. 
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navy (For details of the vicissitudes of the 
ttheme down to the end of ‘87, see our 88 
edition) According to the Lngincering Nens 
of Amerna the surveys were progressing 
favourably = lhe prospecting party weic in 
general ; ood health, and 1t was addcd that the 
question of labour would piove much Jess 
eerious than it had done at Panama It sas 
reportcd from America in June that the entire 
line was expected to be located by the roth of 
that month In the Ease , July 6th, a letter 
was published from H © Taylor, General 
Manager of the Nicaragua Canal Construction 
Co, giving a history of the project, and an ac 

count of the position ofthe Company, in reply to 
come statements fiom another correspondent 

It may he added that this Company w1s incor 

porated at Denves, Colorado, under the laws of 
that Statc, with Mr Mc nscal as chief enginec., 
having decided not to wit any Jonger for 4 
chaitcr from Congicss Ihe cost of the work 
was calcultted at fifty o1 sixty million dollars, 
and the Company, 1t seems, was formed with 1 
capital of rococo dollars Jt was reported 
in August that the Costa Rican Congress had 
ratified the Nicarajua Canal Convention, which 
1 similar to that granted by Nicaragua, with the 
necessary tcritomal modifications Under date 


London, Oct 11th, Mr Frederick 8 Isaac Conaul trons 
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gradually expanees and the word is now 
generally app to all Russians whose dis- 
content with the autocratic government takes the 
form of secret or open o tion The term 
thus includes a variety of polstical types, from 
the ordinary Liberal to the fanatic Anarchist, 
and differcnt kinds of revolutionaries, who 
have different aims and work apart from one 
another In the reign of the late Emperor 
Alexande: IJ the opposition movement com- 
menoed in ’71, with the es of that sovereign 
to curb and strangle the Liberal institutions 
he had gianted a few years earlier Con- 
spiracies took place in all the Univeraites, which 
were 1emorselessly ciushed, and hundieds of 
students were imprisoned, exiled, or compelled 
to seeh refuge abroad, where they started 
revolutionary publications During the Iurk- 
ish war there was a lull, but immediately 
upon the rcturn of the aimy the discontent of 
the troops at the maladmuinistiation of the 
grand dukes took the form of plots | Mean- 
while the success of to: pedoes on the Danube 
and Black Sea, had shown what single ind! 
viduals could do with dynamite, and this 
weapon was impressed by the Terrorists, who 
managed to secure the aid of several naval 
officers it Cronstadt skilled im mining opera- 
Man, attempts at assassination with 


Gencial for Niciragui, published a letter in| mines were discovcred beforehand, but two 


reference to ceitam stitcments of persons 
represcnting themselyvcs 1s wting on behall of 
acompany denominated § Phe American Atlan 
tu and Pacific Ship Company, and added that 
the Government of the Republi recogmsed 
the rights of no othe: Corporition but that of 
the Nicaragua Canal Assouiation, of 36, Wall 
street, New York This brought aieply from 
Mr A L Blackman, Picsident of the Amcric in 
Atlantic ind Pacific Company, to the effect that 
yn the opinion of eminent Fnghshand American 
counscl the 1izhts conferred onthe Company by 
the Republic remained unimpaired, and, the 
writer pointed out, the Govcrnmcnt therefore 
had no power to giant i new concession to the 
Nicaraguri Canal Association <A telegram 
dated New York, Nov 14th, stated that the 
Vermont Legislature had passed the Act incor 
porating the Nicaragua Canal Company 

Ni Capital of Cyprus (qi ), pop 11,500 
Also written Letkosia and Leucosia, of which 
it 18 a cori uption 

Niemen and Windau Canal Scecd 68 


er, lhe greatcstiner of Western Africa 
diaming the Western Soudan Called also Ku 
oliba in its upper course, and Ku Kworra 


in 1ts middle and lower Was declared 
‘free tiadt 11ve1 at the Berlin Conference 
France is acquiring control of the U:_e1 Niger 


through Benegambia Conault Richaidsons 
“Story of the Niger 
Niger Districts A British protectorate 1n 


est Afiua since 1884 kxtcnds over the 


delta ftcm the Rio del Rcy and up the Nige: | 


to the Renue, its great castcrn tributary = In 
1887 was added the entue coast fiom Lagos to 
the Rio del Rey, and territoiies in the Nigcr 
basin acquired by the Royal Nige: Company 
t Richardson s “Story of the Niger 
m Opposition to autocracy In its 
org narrow sense a Nihilist meant an 
Anarchist, the name being derived from the 
Russian novelist Ivan Tourghhneff, who used it 
re one of ae pobeitind 
icism and esthetical agnosticism—in his 
novel “Fathers * 


| 


famous oncs—the blowing up of a tram by 
Hartmann on the Moscow Railway (Dec _ 1st, '79) 
and of the floo: of the dining room of the 
‘Winter Palace (heb sth, 80) were nearlysuccess 
ful, while had the } mpcioi survived the 
bombs thiown at his cariiage on the Catherine 
Canal (Mai 13th, ‘81), he would have been 
destroyed by an underground mine on his way 
home With the death of the Emperor, 
le1iorist activity cdloscd partly because the 
rincipal leaders, Jelaaboff, Perovasky, etc , had 
een caught in the execution of the final plot, 
and partly because of the reaction in public 
feeling against such an extremc measure as 
assassination Morcovc!, 1t was hoped that the 
ultra autociat policy adopted by the new 
Czai § advisers, Count Tolstoi(q z ), Minister of 
Home Affairs and M _ Pobredonostseff, the 
Procureu: of the Synod, would work its own 
destruction This penod, from 81 until the 
prescnt year, has been known as the Zastoi, or 
stignation It has becn chal wterised by an 
absencc of Nihilist plots, and equally by an 
attitude of patient pessimism on the part of the 
thinking public Beyond a se1ies of demonatra- 
taons by students in ‘87 against the tyranny of 
the university authoritics, no outbreaks have 
ovcurred and the promptncss of the Emperor 
m iemedying the abuses deprived these of 
significance Up to 88 it was hoped by the 
Nihilists that the growing distressed condition 
of agriculture in Russi. would lead to wide- 
spread peasant outbieaks, but the greatexport 
of corn duling that year has unexpectedly 1m- 
roved matters, and it 1s probable that the 
Kihihsts will now recognise the failure of their 
policy of allowing '' lolsto: to stew in his own 
uice, and 1esort afresh to active operations. 
Tor an admirable and impartial account of 
Russian Nihilism consult the series of articles 
published by George Kennan (who was sent 
to Russia specially by the Century Company 
to investigate the condition of Nihilist prisoners 


partisan of scientific | and exiles) in the Century magazine for '78. 


Nilsson, Mada 


me 
" “but the meaning | the greatest operatic singers of the present 
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Bia] 


day, b near Vexio, in Sweden, in 1843 At 
first she travelled about the country playing 
and singing at fairs, when M [Lorncrhjelm 
accidentally hearing her, made her his profs 

placing he: under the cart of Mr Franz }«c1 

wald, of Stockholm, MM Masset and Wurtch, 
at Paris, for her musical education She made 
her first appearance, which was very success 
ful, at the Theatre Lyrique Paris in the part 
ot Violetta in “ Traviata She visited London 
in 1867, and the United States in_ 1870 _ She 
again visited London, and sang in Drury Lane 
In 1883 7 she made a brilliantly succcssi{ul tour 
in the United States In 1872 she mairicd 
M Auguste Rouzaud, who dicd in 188> she 
was recently again miuried at Pais to Count 
A de Miranda In June '88Mdme Noy peued 
at a farewell concert at Albert Hall and 1¢ 

ceived 2 rapturous reception, the find secne 

in which the a a@ bide farewell bene must 
IMp1eSsive 


“Nineteenth Century Review (5 (d 
monthly) Jiist number issued Murch 1°7 
Fdito1, Mr James Knowles (gz ) (1877) Dc als 
with the leading socal scicntific liter uy and 
political questions of theday — The writers a¢ 
among the foremost men of the time Mr 
Gladstone, Cardinal Manning and DProfes «1 
Huxley arc among the contiibutc1s Ofhce 
1, Paternoster Square, L © 


Nisi prius ‘Seced 88 
Nitrate ofSo0da Scced 8&8 
Nitroglycerine Sce Dynamii: 


Noms de Plume, ete The word wow de 
leme 18 not known in JTiench in which 
anpuage the pepe equivalent 15) nom de 
guerre The following list of psc udonyins o1 

n-names deals chicfly with modcin ind 
ng-lish or Amenican writeis , 1f Includes some 
initials and maiden names used by matted 
ladies 1n authorship 

(* implies only occisional or early we J 


A, Mayo C B Coles 
AKHRB Rev A K He Boyd 
ALOL ( A Lady 

of England) Charlotte Mania Juche 
Acheta Domestica Miss 1 M Budgen 
Adikr, Max Chas Hebc: Clirk 


Alexander, Mrs 
Alerande the Corie 


Mis A F IIcctor 


tor Alex inde: Cruden 
* Alcibiades lord  lennyson = in 
Pusch 1846 
whl Baba Aberiph Mackay 
Ally Sloper Chis H Ross 
Alsmmaviia Clemcnt Scott 
Amateur Angler Edward Marston 
Amateur Casual, An Jas Gicenwood 
Arymasat Batuk N L  Thichhn 
*Ameuus( Times ) Sir Jhos Pauburn 
Ange Benigne Mme de Molencs 
Ansicy, F I Anstey Guthric 
Antyanus Di P Hergenroetha 
Ape (‘Vanity Fan ) Pellegrini(caricatuiist) 
reles, Mrs now Mis Hungeitoid 
Artstocratic Tout T Wood 
Auber Forrester pubis AUpErNe Wo od 
war 
*Augusisohn, W W von Kotzebue 
*Aunt Fanny Mrs F D Gage 
Hester. | » MissG M Craik 
judy Bie Mrs Alfred Gatty 
tly “. . Maria Jane Macintosh 
Lou;sa .  . Mrs. Valentine. 
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Atlas (“World °) Edmund Yates 
Autocratof tle Break 
fast Table O W Holmes 


Bo Limes ) 

Bab 

Raptistet 

Barker, I adv 
Barrister (Sat Rev 


I od Bramwell 

W 9 Gilbert 

Alphonse Daudet 

now Lady F N Broome. 
) Sun ] F Stephen 


Basil Richard Ashe King 
Beaumont, Aceril Mis Marg Lunt 
Bede Cuthbert Rev Ldw Bradley 
Bee Master Di John Cumming 
Locll Acton Anne Bionté 

yy Crerie? Chalotte Nicholls (see 

Bront¢) 

» 2 dls Linily Jane Bronté 

Iyeatall Albert D Arnault 


Adel Anne Proctei 


HI £ ib ouchere 
}liz von Atmm 
Piul I aio 


Joerecac] Mary 

bested Resident ut 
Pais 

Ayctlina 


Bibliophile Jacob 


Aukhodyvic John ¢ C ook 

hilerstaff, Lsaac Jon Swift, and Stecle 
im /afler 

hidtfoid Postnan 1 Caperne 


} Russell Lowell 


biglow Hosca 
Henry W Shaw 


hillnys josh 


bedi in, 7 tmnmas W T) J attr 

hou Gaultis Sit CLheod Martin and 
Aytoun 

Toe” Chas Dickens 

Biiwddon Unisys AL TF now Mis John Maxwell 

fy) tdaiann Hans Chis G Leland 

Aratt hh Resident ain 

roivt C I Moberly Bell 
hbrocle Nets Mis I} Ross 
Iyroun Mrs (ro Rose 


Williun Black 
Thos Hughes 
Brow, Matthe W B Rands 
Brown, Phillis Mis Hamer 
Brocuriog LMenry Douglas deca 
frunutlin Ned J C Judson 
( cldwin Smith 
Mrs Southey 


Brown, Prsistratits 
Aiocn Tom 


fa fande 
( 


C2 € A Whecler 
Calallaic Lonan Cccila Bohl de lLaber y 
J uicr 
Calidan M Borgerit, also Jules 
Clare tic 
Carle Victorien Saidou 


Queen F lizabcth of Rou- 
maunit 

lev € J) Dodgson 

Sir Geo Stephen 


Camn Ya 


Caricll, Tews 
Cat atlinfta 


Catendish Hl Jcnes 

Carton, Pissshatus the first Lord Lytton 

Cecil Com Jongue 

Cectl, Datcnant Rev Derwent Cole 
ridge 


O B Bune 


Causer ( Dont ) 
Anicdee de Noc 


Cham ( wicaturist) 


Champfleury Jules Fleurv 
*(hartist Passon «1 Chas Kingsley 
tC hertth Miss I innie Surtees 


C urcunatus Wm Plume 
(faribel (song write:) Mis Barnard 
Clesshbotham Jed Si W Scott 
Citcn of the World O Goldsmith 
Cle dpole, Tem Richard | owe 


Cho gore h Addison 
Clutterbuck, Capt n Walter Scott 
Columbanus Dr C O Conor. 
Connay, Hugh F J] Fagus 


Cornuall, Bany . B W Procter, 
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Wom) 


*Cotton, R. T. 


Cc ountry Parson 


Cousin Kale . 


Craddock, C. E. 


Crask 


Craw , Ca} t. 


Crayon, Cap. i: 


Crayon, Gea 
Crowsfield hee, 


Cushing, Coes 
faci 
wapek . 
J. Ss: 5 
Dagonet 
*Dalmocand . 


Pare ¢ . ia ‘ 
anger fie 
Dare Pint 


Darke, Ernest L. 


Daryl, sydney . 


Dash, Comtcsse 
*Delorme, Joseph 


Delphine. 
Delta (a) . 


ohn 


Deriuk, Frances . 


Dioscortdes . 


. Cath. D. 


. how Mrs. E 
. G. F. Pardon. 
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. Mortimer Colhns. 
. Rev. A. K. H. Boyd and 
Rev. H. Moule. 


. Mary N. Murfiee. 
M. May. 


.E Ritchie. 
ashington Iiving. 


tstophe: Mis, Beecher Stowe. 
Cowpea Alfred. 


. Forrester (artist) 
and C. R. Fonester 
(autho) 


. Roland A, Wood 
. Rev 


‘ I 

P tine Balch. 
.G R Sims. 

. Gco. Macdonald. 
me a Meera 


ll Evans. 
atton 


J Mz. pruley 
.O J F Re Ciawturd. 
Mme Regnicr. 


CG. Redway. 


, Douglas Sti arght. 
Mme dec Saint Mars 
C. A Saimte-Bcouve. 


.D P. Bake 
.DM er 


.Mis FT M Notley. 
» Piof P. Harting. 


Doblado, Don Lew 
cadw. ... . Blanco White 
Dod Grile . ‘ I{ Bierce 
Dorn, Justus . W. Millar v. Konigs- 
winter, 
Dow,jun.. 1. 6 Stha Smt Paige 
Down mg, Major Jack Seba Smith and C. A 
Davis. 


Lnapurand Diaper. Jon. Switt. 
Diawcansi, Sir Alia Henry Fielding, 1n Cov 


hole ‘ oo 5 
asadusi, cv r. 
Dihiss, T, he. . 


Dunshunne n A ugns 


tis 


EP.B. « . 


eee eee ¢ ee 
ae” Barbaia 


y(n 
Eliot, George 


Elisabeth, Charlotte . 


Elisabeth, Sophia. 
English Opiam Eater 


ent Garden Journal, 
. Li, Dixon. 

. Sir W Scott 

. Mis. Margaret Argles. 


. Wilham = Ed. Aytoun, 
in ‘* Blackwood ” 

» Rt Hon. Edward Pley- 
dell-Bouverie. 


» Hon Mrs Boyle. 
. Leonora B, Halsted. 


. Lamb 
ae Pe oss (#zé¢ Marian 


ns). 
Mic "C. E. Tonna (née 
Mis Naper H 
1s. Napier Higgins. 
if De ences ae 


E ale 1s. A Jameson. 

Ephemera. . E Fitzgibbon. 

cpr ela Don M. ‘A, fee ieee a 

Et a oer . « Maj.-Gen, Fd. Mitchell. 
*Elontensis . . . W.E Gladstone. 
Eth wk Shepherd : ole Hoge: 
Eugerrus . ‘ Hall Stevenson. 
Expertus .. ev. Malcolm MacColl, 
“Parle h, Fi rank . . Francis E. Smedley. 

Fane, Violet. . Mis. Singleton. 
Farningham, Marv 

anne . ‘ . Mary Anne Hearne 
rem Fanny. . « « Mrs. Sara P, Parton. 

w Bec. . « W. Blanchard Jerrold. 
*Fitobedle: G.. WM. Thackeray. 
*Flaneur . . « Edmund Yates. 


Fleming, G,. 


» Juha C. Fletcher. 


tGul of the Porwd. 


[Mou 


*Forresi, George. . oa J..G. Wood. 
Forrester, F any . . Mrs, E. Judson (ade 
Chubbuck). 
Forrestc:, Frank . . . Herbert. 
*Forrests, Gilbert. . Henry Braddon. 
. Mrs. Bndges. 


Fovtister, Ms. 
Van, M. J... . . now Mrs. 
e s ry . ‘ ' ° e G. A. Sala. 
Gaol Chaplain . . Rev. Erskine Neale. 


vans. 


Gairett, Edward . . Mrs. Isab. F. Mayo. 
Gavarni . . . P.S. Chevalier. 
Geiald. . sco -_" H. Brodie. 

Gerard, E: D. . . « now Mme. de Lazouski. 
Ghass . Frank Power. 


. Theodora Boulger (nee 
Havers). 
. LA Gosset de Guinncs 
. Mrs. EL. Lynn Linton, 
*Goslett, Paul . Chas, Lever. 
Gracchus : . Samuel Kidd. 
Graduate of Or for d. son Ruskin. 
Graham, Lunis 15. Molesworth. 


Gift, Theo. 2. . 
Gill, Andit 


Giaindoige, I. Tho Henri: Taine. 
Gray, arvwell Miss Utictt. 
Greendiake . James W. Baynham. 


Mis. Sara Janc Lippin- 
cott (ee Clarke). 
one Durand. 


Giecnwood, Grace. 


Gicville, Tony 
*Grimbosh, Hl. . C. Mackay. 
Grimtsel M. Rochfort. 
Gushineton, Angelina C. W. R. Cooke. 
Gushinigton, Anipulsse Lady Dufferin. 
; ; Comtesse de Martel de 


Gp . 
Jo 
1) Oo | ara . John te 
AD LD 5. ec as . Mis. Helen IIunt Jack- 
son. 
Hafiz . . .R Stott. 
Alakvy, ‘Lud. . 4 + Lev vy 
Hamilton, Gail, . Mary, Abigail Dodge. 
Hamst, Olphar . Ralph Thomas. 
Hardcasth, LEpliaun W.H. Pyne 
Harkaway Charles Marshall. 
Harland, Marion. « Mis. M V. Terhune (ade 
Hawes). 


. Duchess of Saxony. 
. Countess Irene de la 
Rocca. 


. Dean J. W. Blakesley. 
. Chas. Bindley. 
*Histoiwus . Su W.Veinon Harcourt. 
Hoffman, es . | Angelo J. Lewis, 
Hope, aa . . R. Hope Moncrieff. 


Heiter, Amahe , 
flemsy, Camille. . 


*Hortfoidshue pas 
cnt . 


Hover, Hap ry. 


Hoppus, M . now Mis Alfred Marks. 
Hotspuzi | H M. Feist. 
Huntertgton, Fase. Mrs IH Foster. 
Hy acinthe, Pere Chas. iy M. Loyson. 
Iconuclast . . Chas. Bradlaugh. 
Idstonc. . Rev. Thomas Pe: 
fenatits, oe . Rev. J. Leycester Lyne. 
Indaa, Q. P. cGriswold, 
Indicus . Major Evans Bell. 


lugoldsby . ; . Rev James Hildyard. 


ingoldsby, 7 ee Rev. R. H. Barham. 
fnvahid, . » Henry Matthews. 
dvs (© The Echo ) . Miss Billington. 


Trish VWhisky Drinke John Sheehan, 
fronsidc, Nestor . . sir Richard Steele. 


tIskander . . Alex. Herzen. 

Janus . 1. 6 os ade I. von Dolhnger, 
N. Huber, and 
Fnedrich. 


Jean Paul . , 
Jehu Junior. . 


; oe Paul F. Richter, 
*Jones, I. Percy. : 


. Gibson Bowles, 
. Prof. Aytoun, 
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Jjorrocks, John . . . R.S. Surtees. 
Journeyman Engineer T. Wright. 
Journeyman Printer, C. M. Smith. ; 
Junius... . . . The Lefters of Junius 


have been attributed | Monsieur del’ 


to 5x different per- 

sons; Sit Philip F1ran- 

cis has perhaps the 

strongest claim to hc 

considered the wiiter. 
‘ que Ruskin. 

iss K, Johnston. 


*Kata Phusin 
Ketth, Leshe. 


Kerr, Orpheus C. 
(= Office Scekrr) . R. H. Newell. 
Ketiner. . . « » . FLS. Dallas. 


King, Alue . . » Mis. A King Hamilton. 
Kuickerbockhar, Diuet- 


puht . 6 «ss « Washington Irving, 
L. E. (“World”) .) . Lows Engel. 
Eeke ks soe a oat aclean = (ate 
Landon). 
ENR . . . Mis. L. N. Ranyard. 
Laffan, May. . . Mrs. W.N. Hartley. 
Lamber, Julsette » Mme Edmond Adain. 


Lancashivelncumbint Rev. A. Hume. 
Larwood, Jacob . L.R. Sadlei, 
Latouche, John . ~O. J. FR. Crawfuid. 
* Latour, Tomline . . W.S. Gilbert. 

Lee, Holme . ~ Harriet Parr. 

Lee, Katherine . . Mis. H. Jenner. 


Lee, Vernon. . . . Violet Paget. 
Lath-Adams, Mis. . now Mis. De Courcy 
Laffan 


Leshe, Frank . Henry Carter. 

Leto, Pomponio ., « Maichese Vitelleschi. 
Lewald, Fanny. . now Mme Staht. 
Liumner, Luke en poun Lughton (artist). 
Lion Killer. . . C.J. B. Géiaid. 

Little, Thomas . . T. Moore. 

Locker, Arthur . . J. H. Forbes. 
Lorrequer, Harry. . Chas. Lever. 


*Lot, Parson. . . «. Chas. Kingoley. 
Lothrop, Amy . . . Mrs. A. B. Wainer. 
Lott, Pirie . . « « Julen Viaud. 

Ludlow, Johnny Mis. Hy. Wood (née 
Luska, Sidney . . H. Harland. [Piice). 
Lyall, Edna . . Miss Ada Ellen Bayly. 
*Mace, Sloper. . ©. G. Leland. 

McGrath, Terence. . H. A. Blake. 


Maitland, Ldwaid . Herbert Ainslie, 

*Maitland, Thos. . . Rob. Buchanan. 
Malagiowther, Mala- 

tht. . ww e . ON W. Scott. 
Malet, Lucas. . . Mrs. Harrison, 
Manchester Man ‘ Abas Lamb and Rich. 
umn, 

*Manneis, Mrs.Horace A. C. Swinburne, 
Mariotti, L.. . . . A, Gallenga. 
Markham, Howard . May Cecil Hay. 
Markham, Mrs. . Mrs. E. C. Pentose. 
Marhit, E. . Henriette Eugemiajohn. 


Marryat, Florence. . now Mrs. F. Lean. 

Marul, fk . . . . Donald G. Mitchell. 

Masque de Ler . . P. Gille. 

Mathers, Helen . Mrs. Reeves (née Mat- 
thews). 


. Walter Besant. 


*Maurice, Walter . 
. Rebecca S. Clarke. 


May, Sophie . 


Maynard, Walter. . T. W. Beale. 
Meade, L.T. «. « « ne ales Toulmin 
mith. 


Meredith, Owen . 


. Earl of Lytton. 
Merlin fi ssae~fals Sea oe 


. Alfred Tennyson 
‘Examiner, 1852, 

*Merton, Tristram . . Lord Macaulay. 

Meycrbeer, J. . . . Jacob Meyer 


in 


er. 


Miller, Joaquin . .C.H. Miller, | 
Minck, Paule . . . Mme. Boyannowitch. 
*MinutePhilosopher,A Chas. Kingsley. 
Modern Pythagorean Dr. R. MacNish. 
ruhes- 

. Arnold Mortier. 

. C. Z. Macaulay. 
. Mis. S. M. Piatt. 


tre. « «2 « 6 
Morel, Conway . 
Ms tle, Minnie . 


adar.. .. ». » Fehx Foutrnachon. 
Nasby, Petrolereamn 
Vesuvius . . D.R. Locke. 
Nesbit, L.. » Mis. Bland. 


*Nemestys 1. 
Mew Writer (0). 
*New Wiiler . 


Nimrod . . . . C.J. Apperley. 

Noblesse Oblige  . . H. Evans. 

North, Christopher « Prof. John Wilson, 

Northumbrian . Charles Macintosh. 

Novalts . . . F.L. von Iatdenberg. 

O.K. . » . . Olga Kueef, now 
Madame de Novikoff. 


; pee Beal. 

- Lewis Morris. 

Mrs. Frances Elcano 
Prollope. 


O'Doherty, Sir Mor- 

gam so... « ) » Di. Maginn. 
‘O'Dowd, Concelins , Chas. Lever. 
Oadlvy, Gavin . . J. M. Barrie. 


Oldcastle, John . Wilfted Meynell, Editar 
of ‘‘Meiry England.” 

Old Satlor » Matt. Hy. Barker, 

Old Sickariy . Mayor H. A. Leveson. 


Oliver, Pon. » Sit H. Thompson. 
Omnuan, Jacob.» Matt. Jus. Higgins. 
O Neddy, Philotha . A.M. Dondey. 
Optic, Ohver . Wm. T. Adams, 
ORc«l, Max . Paul Blouet. 

Ourda , . Louise de la Ramte. 


*Ononunsis . Rev. John Pickford. 

: oi ee ae ack Hs Pollock. 
age, H. A.. . Alcx. H. Japp. 

Pane » Mis. 1. M. Alden: 


. Sam. G. Goodrich (also 
used by W. Martin, G. 
Mogridge,W. Tegg, J. 
Bennett, and others), 

. G. F. Pardon. 

. B. P. Shillaber. 

. now Mis. John Ripley. 

. W. M. Thackeray. 

. Henry Sampson. 

. J. Brande: Matthews. 

. Thos. Byerley. 

. C. Robertson. 

. R. Bentlcy, the King of 

Saaony, and others 


Parley, Petr 


*Pastel . aie” Moe 
Partingion, Mis. . 
Paull, M.A. : 

*Pondennis, Aithur 
Pendragon 
Penn, Arthur 
Percy, Reubau 
Percy, Sholto 
Phitalcthes 


Philidor . F, A, Danican. 

Phifommneste Junior . Gustave Brunet (biblio- 
grapher). 

Phis. . . . Hablot K. Browne 
(aitist). 

Prcolo. » Mde. Theo. 


. John Walcot, J. Yonge 
Akeiman, and C. F, 
Lawle. 
Pisanus J ravi . H. S, Ashbee. 
Plough, One fram the Wilham Mitchell. 
Plough, One who has 

Whistled atthe . . Alexander Somerville. 

Plymley, Peter . . Sydney Smith. 

*Power, Cecil. . Grant Allen. 

Porcupine, Peter . . W. Cobbett, 

Prendergast, Paul . Douglas Jerrold. 

Prout, Father . F. S. Mahony. 

*Puck . « « s » John Proctor. 

a ae ee ee . £. Purnell, A. T. Q, 

Couch, and others. 


‘Pindar, Paul 
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wallon . .*. . .S.H. Bradbury. Surrebutier, John. . jou Anstey. 
watrelles . . . . E Lepine, Symington, agai . Mrs. Blathwayt. 
*Ourry, Polur. . . . Maitin F, fee yntari, Is. . . Wm. Combe. 
*Ourrinus . . . . D1. J. von Dollinger. Taylor, G . . . » Professor Hausrath, 
“Ramsbottom, Mis. . Theodore Hook. Taylor, Theoduie « . John Camden Hotten. 
Rash, Carlede . . . C, Read. *7emplar . 6... 1 W.C oe Kent (Chas. 
Red Spinner . . « « Wm, Senior. Ken 
Reybaud, sda . .» Hlennette Arnaud. Temple pau ae Hon Mithun C. H. Fane. 
Rila... . . Mis. E.M.J.von Booth. } Zito, J) : : B. Goodiich. 
Rob Roy ., . John MacGiegor. Titcomb, Tuisllv, fy. G. Holland. 
Roberts, Capt. A.C. . Hobart Pasha. T stsnay sh, Muhacl 
osen, Julins . . . Nic Duffek. Angelo. . . . .W.M. Thackeray. 
Roslyn, Guy. . . «. J. Hatton. Toby, M.P. . . . «WW. Lucy, in Punch, 
*Rovin Euplihuian . FE. C.Grenville-Murray. | Zola King ~ . « « Mis Emily Fox. 
Rowel M. . « Rev. Valdemar Ihisted | 7 iuehatone . . « « M. Booth. 
yea ie ie ‘Cadwal- 'Lirafford, 1.G.. . . Mis. J. W. Riddell. 
lader. . } C Wotten. Tiinchard, Avs . Watterson, 
* Runnymede] mes’ ) Lord Kcaconsfield. Tien, Tintothee P Too] espes. 
S.G.O.. . . . . . Rov. Lord Sydney Trois 'Ltotles ( ). LAbbe J. H. Michon, 
Godolphin Osborne. autho: of ‘Le Mau- 
Sadie . . ~ . Miss Sarah Williams. dit, ’ cte. 
Saintiite, A. Bek J} X Boniface. Tiuch, Bill . . .) . John HMowcll. 
Salamanca, Dou lon Tiusta, 77...) . . Mos. Livvabcth Phelps. 
de. ~ . « . « fohn TT Ingram. Tushish Spree. GP. Marana. 
Samarow, Cacao? Oscar Meding. Twain, Maiko... Samucl L. Clemens. 
Sand, Geoige « . . Madame ALL. A. Dude- |) Tio Brothas . oo AJad GH. Money. 
vant (ee Dupin). Lwo Brothcas 
Sand, Jules. . . . J LS. Sandeau. (“Guesses at Fiuth’) J.C .nd A. W. Hare. 
San-Marte . . . . Allait Schulz. Tuo Biothers 
Saae Holm =... . Mis HOTT Jackson. (Poems, 1 7)... A. and C. Tennyson, 
Seott, Leads . . . Mis Lucy FF. Baxter(aee | OUbigue. 2. 6. « Parte: Gillmore. 
Barnes). Unele Lyk. . . TH W. Shaw. 
Scott, Lucy : Mis Jack. Unele Llarady. . .) « Wm, Senior. 
Sertblerus, Maitinus Swit, Pope, and At-| Unele Ramus. . . Jocl Chandier Harris. 
buthnot Urban, Sylvanus . . Lditer of The Gentle- 
Scrutatoi. . . . . K.W.Horlock, Rev. M. 1 ain'y Magazine. 
Ma Coll, and others. Vacunus Viator . . [heinas Hughcs. 
CL edad — . Archbishop Whately. peennen’, AGS a. se Geer Thomas. 
Senex . . . . .G, Bateman, Robt Reid Valbe rt, G ‘yto1 Cherbuliez. 


(Glasgow), Lord Giey ain - oy. Witham Cooper. 


and othes. Vorar . . . . . . H. Dunckley. 

Severn, Lawrence. . Ada Trotter. Vigilant . . . « John Corlett. 

Sharp, Luke. . ~ Rebeit Jair. Vignory Claude =. . Mme. Bouvier. 
Sherwood Forests =. Spenser FP. Hall. joe ol WEL. Flaherty. 
Shiuley. . . . . « Johr Skelton. Wagstaff, "Launcelot C. Mackay. 

Silverpen. . . . . Lhza Meteyard. Waldow, L. von. . L.von Blum. 

Sketchicy, Arthur. . Rev. George Rose. Walker, Patinuws  . Wm. Albngham. 

Sick, ane . . « » YY. C. Haliburton. Wallis, Miss A. is C. Miss Opzoomer, 
Slingsby, 1 . . «Tn. ) F. Waller. H'andeier. . . E. H. d' Avigdor. 
Shagsby, P il » .NLP Willis. Hard, Attenus . . Chas. F. Browne. 
Slop, ~ Su J. Stoddart. MW Tandon, Ilo =. Mis G, James. 

OMe O. P. ‘0. paar Waraewk, Ldn.) GS Jabet. 

lander. . A A. Dowty. I cathercoch ayn r. G. Wainewnight. 
Switth, Shirly . . . . Ella Curtis: ti JONG, ; . EF Burstenbinder. 
Soltera, Maiw . . . Mary Lester Heston, James... Ldwaid Step. 

Sophia Elisabeth . . Mis. Napier Iliggins. Wethedl, Lizabeth . Susan Warner. 

South, Simeon. . . J. Macgregor. Wharton, Grace and ae acone Mrs. J. C. 
ep ater ~ +» « « « Joseph Addison. Philip. mson. 

Spectre .. . . . ).S. Latham. Whistlearoft, William Rt. naor, J. Hookham 
ea we ew es Lady Wilde. and Robert . . .  Fiene. 

tahr, Aithur . . . Mme. Valesha Voigtl. *Whit, Babington . Miss Braddon, t.¢e. Mrs. 
Stanley, H. se . « John Rowlands. Maxwell. 


Stella ... . . Mis. Estelle Anna *Whitefeathe , Barabas Douglas Jerrold. 
Lewis, Mis. N. C. | *lVilson, J. Arbuthnot Grant Alien. 


lion, and others. Winchester, M.F&. . Miss M. EF. Whatham. 

Stendhal . . . . . Mane Henri Beyle. Winter, John Stange Mis. HE. V. Stannard. 
Stepniak . . . . . saidtobe AVI, Entel. IWisard . . J. Corlett. ton. 
Stern, Danwl . . . Countess d’Agoult. I dA eae Emina es, Liles Etherin suy- 
Sterne, Carus. . . Exnat L. Kiause. Yellouwplush,C J. . Wm. M. Thac cay 
Stoneh wenge . . 7 Hi. Walsh. Yendys, Sydney . . Sydney Dobell. 
Stonemason of Cro. Yeo Shway : . James G, Scott. 

marie . . 6. ee Miller. Yorke, Stephen . . « Miss Linskill. 
*Strephon . . radbury. “Yorke, Olwer . . . F.S. hi 
Sivetton, Hesba . . Sarah Smith. Zadkwl . ... Sore orrison, 
"Bienen Felix . . Sir Henry Cole. *Zela. » . ss saute Froude, 

urfacenan , . . . Alexander Anderson. | Zeta (‘Graphic”). ohn Lovell, 
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Norman, Gen Sir Henry W., GCB, 
GCMG, CIC, late Governor of Jamaica, 
has had a distinguished military career He 
joined the Bengal army in 1844, and served 
through the tadian Mutiny of 18575 Was 

resent at the relict of | ucknow, where his 

orse was shot under him Appointcd in 83 
the Governor of Jamaica, and, on the occasion 
of colomal opposition t> the choice of Su H 
Blake (¢. ), Si. HON oreccived the Governorship 
of QueenslaniI (Nouv , |i, 93) 


North, Sir Ford b itt 
Fducatcd at Wainchest 1 ind it Oatord 
Called to th bu uw th Inner Lemple (56) 
Obtained alu, prac ice in the cquity courts 
and at th Tancastc: Cliinmcery ind Palatine 
Comts QC (77) Onthe clev won of Mi 
pustic’ Lindlkey to the Court of Appeal (81), 

r North was appointed a jude ofthe Quecns 
Bench Division of the Ligh Court of Justice 
He was subs quently tiinsfeited to the 
Chancery Division, for whi h his: truning 
has especially fitted him 


Northern Territory [lit portion of South 
Austraha (7: )iyin, north of 26°5S lat, and 
between 12) uid 1 38° L Jong Annexed to 
the colony in 186, S& W cupitil Palmerston 
(on the noble hu bou: of Port Darwin) IJhe out 
let for a veiy liye crtent of country, and the 
commeicial ccntic of the trade of the north 
coast The Iciritory possesses a coist line, 
counting the chief inlets, of 2,000 miles 
Watcied by several navigable rivers = Is 1ich 
in minerals—gold, copper, silver, on The 
gold beaiing atcis include both quutz and 
alluvial workings Well adapted fo. tropical 
agiicultuic—m ize, sugil cane, indigo, tapioca, 


Livcipool, 1830 


cinchona, cofiec, 11¢ Considerable areas 
devoted to the pisturing of shecp and cattle, 
the native grasses boing invh and nowishing 


Timber of a varied chiuacter — cucalyptus, 
pines, palms, banks, mangroves There 1s 
increasing settlement, but population — still 
very scanty, and labout unobtainable Local 
administration, with 1 Whesident and officials 
appointed by Government of mother colon 
Thetclegraphiuns ovcrlind trom Port Darwin 
to Adelaide, and ithrough 1 alway 1s projected 
Consult Dilys ‘ Litt, cte, in the Northern 
Teriitory 


North Sea and Baltic Canal Seced 88 


Sap ilee Sea Fisheries Act. Sce Srssion 
"88, sec 

Northumberland Straits (Canada)Tunnel 
A plan to pass under the sea from Cape 
Tormentine to Cape Iravcise, in order to run 
a line of railway !rom Prince Edward s Island 
to the mainland, notice of which, 1t was stated, 
was lodged in the Canadian parliament near 
the end of 1885 (Fo: further details see ed 
87) In March '87 1t was icported that the 
Submarine Tunnel and Tube Oompany, of New 
York, operating the Ilall patents, had been 
awarded the contracts, the tunnel to be seven 
miles long, and that the plans, etc, had been 

Ihe tube was to be built up under 
water as it progicssed, heavy cxcavating to be 
avoided , 

North West Territories provitice or 
group of provinces of the Dominion of Canada, 
__ yet hardly organised Including Labuador, 
District of Keewatin, and Great Praine Tern- 
tory to Rocky Mountains , area 2,553,3378q.m., 
pop. 56,446, and 45,472 aborigines; taken as the 
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region westwatd fiom Lake Superior to the 
Rocky Mountains, and northwards from the 
boundary to the 60° parallel, area 500,000 3q m, 
a territory cqual to the Biitish Islands, Fiance, 
and Germany combined Capital Con- 
tain gieat likes and large navigable rivers—the 
Mackc nic, Slave, Peace, Saskatchewan, among 
the chiet Great fertile tegion, similar in 
charactcr to Minitobt, divided into distnets 

Asainiboia, 95,000 sq m , Saskatchewan, 114,000 
sq m , Alberta, 100,o00Sq m , Athabasoa 122,000 
sq m- These ire destined to become separate 
piovinces Rcsourccs cnormous, agi ultural, 
8toral, mining  10,ccomies navipable livers 
Rulway  wr1oss Administeicd by Lieut 

Govcinor md Council of five IT lectoral dis 
tricts in course of formation Gencil featuics, 
Jind liws, ctc, ts in Mamitoba (¢g7) Sec 
CANADA, wd for Ixccutive Council, etc, 
see DintomMaATic Consult Luttles ‘Our North 
Land, Adims ‘ Cinidia North West, etc 


Norwich, Rt Rev and Hon John Thomas 
Pelham, DD, Lord Bishop of, was b m 181% 
und educited at Westminster School and 
Chiist Chuich, Oxford lle was successively 
rector of Burgh Apton incumbent of Christ 
Church, Ilimpste id, td icctor of Marylebone 
Appointed Bishop cf Norwich 1857. Heisa 
brothe: of the Lul of Chichester 


Nossi B6é = A small island on N W coast of 
Madagasc u, held by Fiance since 1843, and a 
flourishing trade poit 


Nossi Dambo Ihe native nime of Mada 
gascar (7 z ) 

“Notes and Queries” A medium of inter- 
communication for litc1aty men, general readers, 
etc, was founded Nov 1849, by the lite W. J, 
Thoms [cw literary unde:takings of import- 
ance have since its establishment been con 
cluded without its assistance Office, Tooks 
Court, Chancery Line, | C 


“Not Proven = A form of verdict in Scotch 
criminal trials which implis that, although the 
prisoner has not becn ptoved to be guilty, yet 
neither his he bccn proved to be imnocent 
Its practicdl effurt is the same as that of a 
verdict of not pity 

Noumea Cupital of New Caledonia (q v ) 

Nova Scotia A province of the Dominion 
of Canadi It 18 a peninsula connected by 
na11ow isthmus with New Brunswick — Incor- 
porated with it 1s Cape Breton Island, torme:ly 
distinct colony Atca 21,7318q M , pOp 440,572. 
Capital Halifax, pop 40,000, a fine city and 
harbour, also an Imperial military and 
naval station Divided into 18 counties —Ihe 
interior 15 a moderately elevated plateau, con- 
taining lakes The rivers are short, the coast 
much indented, with many harbours Ca 
Breton 1s hilly There 15 much forest, and the 
countiy 1S a sportsmans paradise, filled with 
furred and feathered game, big and Ihttle. 
Between two parallel 1anges of Pulls isa wide 
and fertile vallcy, embracing the cntue length 
of Nova Scotia Ihe agricultural productions 
are limited Whcat will not grow and corn will 
not 11ipen near the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, 
but the Bay of Fundy shore 1s a pcriect garden, 
where the plum, the pear, apples, etc , come to 
perfection Nova Scotia 1s in point of muneral 
wealth the tichest province in the Dominion— 


productive coal and gold mines, m nese, 
By sum, building stone, and (on Cape Breton 
d) petroleum.—Admuinistered by a Lieut,- 
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Governor and Executive. The people elect 
a Legisiative Council and a House of Assem- 
bly. The Province has 1o seats in the 
Dominion Senate and 2: in the House of 
Commons. Education receives some Govern- 
ment support, and is free and to some extent 
compulsory.—Industries are agriculture: fruit- 
farming, dairying, mining, fishing, Peasy 
and manufacture is progressing rapidly. 
Goverment uncleared lands are sold at 18. 10d. 
per acre, and improved farms are often available 
at £rto £2 per acre. The colony was originally 
a French one, and then called Acadia; ceded to 
England 1714; cntered Dominion 1867. See 
CanapDA; and for Executive Council, etc., see 
DipLomatic. Consult Fream’s ‘Canadian 
Agriculture,” Small’s “Canadian Industries 
and Manufactures,” etc. 


Novorossisk. At the beginning of September 
it was reported in this country that the con- 
struction of the port was almost at a standstill, 
that the contractors were in St. Peterburg 
seeking fresh capital, and that the general 
opinion was that the first port could not be 
finished for at least two years. 


Nubar Pasha. Egyptian statesman, Ar- 
menian by nationality, Christian by creed, b. at 
Smyrna 1825. Sec. to Boghos Bey (Mohammed 
Aly’s premier) "42. Married “4y, dau. of Kevosh 
Bey Eramian. Sec. to Ibrahim Pasha at Paris 
48, and Cairo ‘49. Dismissed on accession of 
Abbas Pasha, ‘51. Egyptian Minister at Vienna 
Entrusted with negotiations fo: Suez Canal 
’s7-60. Created by Ismail Minister of Foreign 
Negotiated treaty with Constan- 
tinople (giving Ismail title of Khedive and to 
Egypt practical autonomy, ‘67. Negotiated 
judicial reform pete DUsnulE International Tri- 

unels ’68-74. Dismissed from office '74. 
Formed Anglo-French Minis with Wilson 
and Blignicres '78. Dismissed from office by 
Ismail's comp d'état'78 Consulted by Dufferin 
83. On Cherif’s refusal to abandon Soudan 
called to office, and formed ministry in January, 
'84. Disputes with Baring in London, ‘87. 
Dismissed by Khedive June ‘88. 


Oaks, The. Sec Turr. 

Oath, Parliamentary. Sec House or 
Commons. 

Oaths Bill. Sec SEssion ’88, scc. 87, 


Oberammergau Passion Play. Sec ed. ‘8, 
more fully ed. 87. 4 


Obituary, Jan. 1st to Dec. 6th, ’88. 

*,* The date of decease is given after each 
name, and in cases in which it could not be 
exactly ascertained the letter a is affixed to 
denote that the death took place at about that 
time. The italic figures after each name ind:- 
cate the age of deceased. 


ROYALTY AND RULERS. 


ae arn, Ras Muhecha, heir to the throne of 
(March), 26 


Baden, Prince Louis of, 2nd s. of the Grand 
Duke, and g.s. of the Emperor (Feb, 23), £2 
Bavaria, Duke Maximilian Joseph of, father 
of Empress of Austria and of ex-Queen of 
Naples (Nov. rs) 
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Nurses, The ational Pension Fund for. 
This fund, which was founded by Mr. Hen 
C. Burdett in October '8y, and was incorporat 
February ’88, may be considered to hold the 

sition of an Assurance Company for nurses. 

ts successful establishment is in a large 

measure owing to the A eh hapa of Lord 
Rothschild, Mr. Henry H. Gibbs, Mr. E. A. 
Hambro, and Mr. Junius S. Morgan, who each 
deposited £5,000 with the Accountant-General 
in Chancery as security for the annuitants and 
policy holders. The fund is open to all re- 
sponsible paid officials connected with hospitals 
and kindred institutions. The chief object of 
the fund is to give nurses an absolu safe 
means of providing an allowance during sick- 
ness, and a certain income when their strength 
is declining. Office, 8, King Street, Cheapside, 
E.C. Sec., Mr. Pe Grove. 

Nursing Home. It was stated in May '88 
that the surplus remaining over from the 
Women’s Jubilee Offering, which amounts to 
about £70,000, would, with the Qucen’s hearty 
approval, be devoted to the establishment of 
a great Central Nursing Home. 

uwara Eliya. An clevated plateat (6,000 
ft.) and a favourite sanatorium in Ceylon (q.v.). 

Nyassa, A great lake in the south-east of 
Central Africa, 350 miles long, averaging 38 
broad; 1,600 ft. above the sea level, average 
depth over soo fathoms, teems with fish. 


Encircled by lofty mountains, rising 10,000 
feet — Livingstone Mountains. Scotch settle- 
ment at Livingstonia, on south. Steamer 


on lake. Settlers growing sugar and coffee. 
Smaller lake, Shirwa, isolated to south. Outlet 
the Shiré river, affluent of Zambesi. There 
are several British missions and trading settle- 
ments about these lakes. A road has been 
made from Nyassa to Tanganyika, where there 
is also a steamer ; and another road is in process 
of construction from Nyassa to Dar-es-Salam, 
on the Suaheli coast. The blighting Portuguese 
influence is little felt here; and the gradual 
formation of a British colony, independent of 
any government, is a matter for reflection. 
See BLANTYRE, ZAMBESI, MozamMBIQUE, etc. 


Germany, Frederick,Geim. Emperor and King of 
Prussia (June 15), 56 (see special biogra hy) 
Germany, William, Germ. Emperor and ing of 
Prussia (March g), /U (see special biography) 
Hamilton, Dowager Duchess, nce Princess 

Maric of Baden (Oct. 18). 

Hassan Pasha, s. of the ex-Khedive, Ismail 
Pasha (March 22) 

Hesse, Prince Landgrave Fricdrich Wilhelm, 
fell overboard and was drowned on vovage 
between Batavia and Singapore (Oct.), 33, 

Muscat, Sultan of (June). ; 

Saxe-Altenbur » Princess Marie of, ¢. d. late 
Prince Frederick Charles of Prussia, and a 
sis. of the Duchess of Connaught, #1. °78 
Prince Henry of the Netherlands (06. '79) and 
(and) in’8s Prince Albert of S.-A. (June 30), 33 


Saxe-Ooburg-Gotha, Prince Joseph of, a il in 
the ae | Academy df Wiens? Nowatadt 


(Aug. 13), 2 
Waldesk- t, Princess Héléne, mother of 
een of Netherlands and of Duchess of 
Ibany (Oct. 97) 
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Zennbar, H H hash Bin Said, Sultan or 
Seyyid of, s of the Iman of Muscat, 6 35 
succ his dr 70, patda friendly visit to Fngland 
"75, when he concluded a treaty for the sup 
pression of the slave trade, which he did 
much to cary into effect even against the 
opposition of his own subjects (March 2), “3 


PEERS 


Ailan Maichioness of (July 26) 

Alford, Lady Maiian d of the 2nd Maiquis of 
Northampton #7 4: V Alfoid e¢ s of rst 
E Biownlow who died 51, mother of the 
present L1~rl Brownlow author of a book on 
art needlewoik an accomplished artist —Al 
ford House at Princes Gite was built from 
her designs —and an advocate of cremation 
(Feb 8) 71 

Alngton Lady « d@ of 1 M the E of Lucian 


agotly 4) 

gon Winn Hon Rowland only surv ¢/? 
late Lord Headley (May 8) 71 

Annaly Lord, K P, was MP Longford (1 2, 
Kidderminste1 62? 5 a Lord of the Ire1sury 
626 (March 16a) 6/ 

Beaumont, Lady Margaict 3:d d@ of rst M of 
Clanricaide andw of W B Beaumont M P 
(March 31), “7 

Berkeley 7th E of only surviving s lite Gen 
SirG H F Bukcley KC B andec ot the 
6th E formeilyin the 3¢th Re,t (Aug 27) ¢/ 

Caledon Dow rgei Countess of (March 30) 

Cecil, Lady Brownlow (Oct 17) 

Conyers, 12th Loid was in the 87th J oot and 
served at the siege of Sebastopcl (Aug, 24) (0 

D’Eresby Lady Willoughby « of latc Baron 
Aveland, a peeicss in her own right and 
joint hereditary Gt Chambeilun cf En,lind 
the duties of which office weic dischuge |! 
by her son I ord Aveland (Nov 13) / 

Devon karl of cducated Chiist Chur h Oxfoid 
taduated 28 bturced Icllowship of All 
ouls, DC1 38, Lieut Col of ist Devon 

Yeomanry Civalry and DI Devon MP 
S Devon 41 49 Sccuetary to Poor Law Board 
s2 58 Chancellor of Duchy of Lancaster 66 67 
President of Poor Law Board (768, suc 
ceeded to earldom 59 (Nov 18) 51 

Gerard, Dowager Lady (July o) 

Gordon, Lord Douglas Wilham Cope 4th s of 
Marquisof Huntly MP (/ ) West Aberdeen 
shire 76-80, Hunts 8085 (Aug 4) 3 

Gray, Lady Limihe (Sept 4) 

Grosvenor, Lo:d Robert, 4ths ofthe D of West 
minster, of fever, on his way hoine from 
Fgypt and Prlestine (June 16) 7) 

Hath » Fdward Richwd end L wis MI 
Walsall 47 52,5 Staffordsh 537 (Apiil 3) * 

e, Dowrger Lady (April 22) ~ 

Kinnaird, Dowager Lady «id of roth Baron 
Kinnaird, d of W H Hoare, and » of rst 
Tarl of Gainsborough , founder of I ondon 
Young Women s Christian Asso (Dec 1 ) 

Lusbarne, Ernest Augustus Mallett, sth Karl of 
(March qe 52 

, Hon Charles Edward, 4 p to the Carl 
of Lonsdale (Api11 2), 28 

Imean, Field Marshal the Larl of, entered arm) 
26 as ensign in 6th Foot, 1st Life Guards 22, 
served on staff of Russian ay inst 
Turkey 28, returned for Mayo 26(C ), Major 
fren ‘sx, present at the battle of Alma and 
Inkerman and at siege of Sebastopol, and 
charge of Halaclava; Lt Gen _'s8, Gen. ’ 
Grand Cross of the Bath 'ép (Nov. 10), 88 
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Manners Capt the Hon Arthur, dr andk p of 
Lord Manners (Aug 24), 94 

Mar and Kellie 13th Earl of Gept x6), 49 

Mount Temple I ord 2nds of sth Earl Cowper, 
piivate sccretary to V_ Melbourne 3 m- 
missioner of Grecnwich Hospital ’3 *Vord of 
Ticasuty 4: and Lord of Admuralty 46 55, 
President of Board of Irade 55 57,, % Pres 
of Education Committee of Privy Council 57 
5) V Pies of Boudot I11de and Paymastcr 
Gencral Commissionct: of Public Works and 
Buildings J P for Herts and Hants, MP 

{or Hertford (L ) 35 68,5 Hants 68 8 (Oct 

i¢) * 

furray, Lady James, wad of late Lord James 
Murray (Oct 11), 6 

Newborough I ord, for many yeirs chairman of 
Carnarvonshite uaiter cssions (Nov 1), 54 

Paget Lord Alf ed, C B, Gcneral Clerk Mai 

shal in Dc ptmt of the Maste of the Horse to 

the Queen, M P Lichficld 37 65 (Aug ), 73 

Portman H[on Muurice Berkeley 3rd s of V 
Poitman attiche at Mexico 536, member of 
Canidian Puliument 61 4 (Jin 12), [4 

Portman Viscount aducited at Eton and Christ 
Chuch Oxford first cliss honours 21 M P 
I isct (1) 2332 ind Mirylebone 32 333 
raised to peci age aS Buon Portman 37, Vis 
count 7 lord Wuden of the Stannaries, 
] ord Iieut of Somerset 40 64 (Nov 19) 5? 

Preston Hon Chailes « fi2th V Gormanston, 
and Jite Capt 24th lo t (Feb 22) 4 

Quin Iod George ond s of 1st M ot Head 
foit(kcbh € neuly 

Rutland Charles Cecil John ¢th Duke of, KG 
& 1815 s 57 LL of Leicestershire, an 
hon col end Batt Leiccstc: Regt 
Stunford 375 N Icicestershire 527, a 
c nfirmed Ilictcctionist ud 1emained s0 
until the list opposed the Ret 91m legislation 
of ’84 1emurking, that the time would yet 
come when the pcople would have occasion 
t» sry tLhank ( od we have a House of 
Toids' ws nevcr mirtied (March 4), 7? 

Sackville Buoness wifc of Mortimer, Lord 
Sackville (Jin 23) 

Sackville Jord Capt of Grenadier Guards, 4s5- 
53 and Gentleman Usher Quarteily Waiter 
to the Queen and Groom of Privy Chamber 
Groom in Waiting 52 76 and afterwards extra 
Lord in Waiting (Oct 1) {5 

Seafield James goth Farl of sat asC MP for 
Elgin and Naitn 6874 Vice Lt se Pa 
he Banfitsh and Inverness shire, hon co) 
}iginsh Batt Sevfoith Highindrs (June 5), 7/ 

Seaton I ord, znd Baron ¢ of ain Jona Colvorne, 
GCB Military secrctary in Ireland, 55 60, 
general 81 (Oct 11) 73 

Sudeley D wage: lady (July 14) 79 

Sutherland J)uchess of @ of John Hay Mac- 
kcenzic creited 61 Countess of Cromartie, 
Viscountess Tatbit of Tarbat ctc Mistress 
of Robes to the Queen 70 74 (Nov 25) fd 

Tollemache, Iion F J , dr of late Lionel, Earl of 
Dysart M P torGrantham 26 31, 37 52, 55 65, 
and 68 74 (July 2), 84 

Wolverton, He Richard 3rd Lord, ¢ s of 
Vice Admiral Hon Henry Carr Glyn, CB, 
ard s of George, rst Lord Wolverton, succ. 
to the barony on the death of and Lord, Nov. 


87 (July 2), 27 
BARONETS 
Barolay, Sir David William, formeily captain 
in goth Foot, aide de camp to Governor of 
Mauritius, member of Legislative Council 
of Mauritius (Nov 23), 54 
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Brooke, Sir Richard, of Norton Prioiy, Run 
corn, formeily a lieut 1st Life Guards, High 
Sheriff Cheshire 70, Lieut Col CheshireVol , 
DL and JP Cheshire (March 3), 74 


Buxton, Si: Robert Jacob, 3rd Bait, MP for 
S Nortolk 71 85, ] P and DL Norfolk, High 
Shenff 75 (Jan 20), 59 (extinct) 


Carden, S1: Robert Walter, 1st Bait, wasy + 
late J Caiden by his m with the e d Int 
John Waltu, proprietor of the Linus, wis 
a short time in the army, and then became 1 
stock and share broku , elec Aldeimin of 
Dowgite Waid 49 Sheriff 501 when he wis 
knighted, lord Muiyor 578, being picsent 
during his yc u of office at the mutlage of th 
Princess Royal and being spol csmin of the 
Coi por ition when ley, Drees nted loyil ad 
diesses in connection with thit event im 77 
accepted the alder ini gown of the sinccure 
Ward of Bridge Without, and sit for the 
Waid until his death, took especial inteicst 
romoting the welfare of poor childicn 

dan Bae Sess NINE dischuged pri oners 

P Gloucester 579, Bunstiple 80-5 crcated 
Bart 87 (Jan 20), f 

Ohapman, Sir Benyiumin, But (Nov 3) / 

Oradock Hartopp Si: John W, formerly capt 
myth Lancers, DL Waiwicksh (May 25), 5 

Doyle, Sir Fi incis Hastings, ed Christ Church 

“‘~4 BA 32,MA ¢€7 Fellow All Sev" 
_,, don pl 77 called to bu. 
Assist Gen of Ixcise 45¢€, Receiver Gen 
of Customs 49 69, Piof of Poetiy, Oxtoid 
Univeisity 6677, aComm: of Customs (9 
a contemporary and college fiend of Glid 
stone, to whom he actcd as best man cn that 

statesman s matliage (Junc 8) 

Edmonstone, Admiral Sn Willium CB of 
Dunkreath, entered RN 23 Capt 5, Reu 
Ad 69, Vice Adm retd list 76,and Adm 80 
Commodoie on W Coast of Africa (o 3 Capt 
of the Jxdus, and of the Steim Rescive 
Devonport, 646, somctime Cominodoic 
Superior at Woolwich andanwi ADC to 
the hia DL Stulingshiuce MP (C )Stu 

pings GAS uate Ph ‘3 ‘ 
arrington, Sir Iien:y Anthony,Biurt (Se pt 19) ” 

Goodrioke, S11 Gco Fiwd Holy otke (Ate az) / 

Graham, Sir Fiedetick Ulrick, cf Nctherby 
e s late Sn J Graham, the cmincnt states 
man, attached to the Linbassy at Vienni 
"42, subsequently served in I ife Guaids, D1 
Cumb , sherift 66, sometime capt Yeo Cav 
(March 8» 67 

ok, Rev Su St Vincent Love, 52 yers 
vicar ot Milton Abbott, Devon (Feb 19), 5/ 

Hardy, Sir John, 4, of Visct Cranbiook J P 
and DL Staffordsh and West Riding, MP 
Midhurst 59, Dartmouth 60, S Warwichsh 
68 74, created a Bart 76 (July 9g), 7) 

, oir Henry George, 31d But of Bel 
e (Jan 13), 60 (extinct) 

ir George, many years Chm of Council 
of Roy Agr Soc of lieland (March ag), 52 

Jarvis, Sir Lewis Whincop, partner in banking 
firm of Jarvis & Jarvis, Lynn and Norfolk 
Bank (Nov a), 71 


Jephson Sir Charles Denham Orlando 
rst Bart , of Mallow Castle,Cork , M P Mallow 


in 
an 
M 


sward 


’a6-so; J P and D.L Cork (July 11), 8 
Lacon, Sir Edmund H K Vermouth : 
9, and °s9-68, North Norfolk 6885; Hii 


ardGt Yarmouth, J.P andD L orfol_, 
Hon Col Commandant Norfolk Mihtia 
Sept 6), 82 
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Loder, Sir Robert, 1st Bart, J.P and DL 
Sussex, righ Shenff 77, sat as M.P (C) for 
Shoreham 80-5 (May 27), 64 

Marjoribanks, Sir Wilham, J P Berwickshire 
(Fcb 22), 5” (extinct) 

Males Sir Phihp John Willlam, ed Eton and 
liin Coll, Cambridge, sometime a heut 
in 17th Lancers, J and DL Somerset, 
served as High Sheriff for Bristol, sat as C 
i. mbcr for F Somerset 78 85, a partner in 
bank of S11 W Miles, Bristol (June s), 63 

Montgomery Admiral Sir Alexander Leslie, ent 
the navy 19 Capt 46, Vice Adm on reserve 
hist 71 Admnal 77 (June 13), 81 

Munro Sir Charles, of Fouls (heb 29), 63 

Peyton May Gen Sir Thomas, served for many 
yours in Indit } P Oxfordsh , High Shentt 
8+ membc: of the Four in Hand and Coach 
ing, Clubs (Icb 18), 70 

Rose Sir John GC M G ,»& 20, Canadian bar 
43, Min Fublic Works 60, Fin Min of 
Canida 6973, a banker in t ondon one of 
I. x52] Commrs_ fo: Colomal and Indian Ex 
hibitic 1 86, Chm of Fin Comm ,a Bart 72, 
P C 86, app Receiver Gen for the Duchy 
c{ Cornw ill 83 (Aug 24), 67 

Sheffield Iicm DipPy, uncle and heu of Si: 
Burkcley D Shefheld (Oct 22), 56 

Soame S11 John Buchvorth Herne, 8th Bait 
(Feb 1) /3 

Staring Si Wiltc: G, DL andj P Kent and 
MiddJcsex (Dec 1), d¢ 

Stracey Sir ECdwatd Gervase Henty, a J P to 
Nortolk lite Capt Norfolk Art Mil Gune 6),49 

Waller Sir Ldwaid Arthur Bart, late 84th 
regt , formeily 1t 1n 84th Foot (Oct 22), 42 

Watson Copley Si Chailes, of Sprotborough 
Hill Doncaste: (Apiil 6), (0 


MPs 


Campbell KR 1 F (May 27) 
HOLSE O1) 

Duncan Col Fiancis, CB (Nov 16), 53 See 
Comm ons, House or 


See Commons, 


(Much 7), 43 (see also Commons, House oF), 
Harman Rt Hon Col (see also Commons, 
Hc usr of), from the time of his appointmt as 
Pulamentary Under Sec for Ireland was 
ittuckcd with gieat bitterness by Parnellstes, 
who with Gladstonians objected most strongly 
t» the bill which eimately created the 
office and provided that its occupant should 
1ccelve a Salary (Junc 10), 60 
Pyne, ] Douglis 1s beheved to have fallen 
ovciboud while crossing by steamer from 
Holyhead to Dubhn, and to have been 
diowned (Nov 14) See Commons, House or 
Richard, Heniy (August 21) (see BioGRAPHY) 
Rosas, Major A H P for Maidstone (Dec 3) 
(see COMMONS House OF) 
Trotter, Lieut -Col H J , Conservative Mem- 
ber for Colchester, e s of the late Lieut Col 
Trotter, ed Oriel Coll, Oxford, where he 
taduated MA (63), DL and J P for Dur 
fam County, £ S A_and Director of the G E 
and NB lway Companies, elected in 85 
oo Scag oe Oe 5), 48 ‘ 
ra » colliery proprietor, ten years 
‘Chm Swansea Harbour » many 
mem Swansea Town Council, mayor ’74, 
Glamorganshire, sat for the Gower Dr 


P. 
wv, Of the 
county ance 8s (March 4), 56 
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Ohi] 
Ex-M P.s (not included above). 


Daly, John, sat for city of Cork ‘80-4, Mayor 
several times (Aug ) 

Lord Douglas William Cope, 4th s of 
Charlee, Marquis of Huntly, sat for West 
Aberdeenshire 76-80 1n Lib interest, and 
Huntingdonshire 80 85 (Aug 4), 36 

Howell, of Duffiyn, Neath, |] P and 
DL, High Shenff Glamorgansh ‘37, Car 
marthens 38, and Breconsh 44, sat for 
Penryn and Falmouth 4757, Brecon 669 
(Jan 24), 82 

Harrison, Charles, of Areley Court, Worces 
tersh , sat for Bewdley 74 Sole 11), “ 


Lush, Di John Alfred, sat for Salisbury 68 80, 
1} P for Wilts (Aug 4), 73 
Nelson, Rev Isaac, formerly a Presbyterian 


minister of Belfast, sat for co Mayo 805 
(March 8) 

Nevill, Charles Wilham, of Westfa, Carmar 
thensh , ] P and DL for thit county, High 
Sheriff 68, sat for the county 74 6(June 8) 72 

O’Gorman, Major Purcell, sat for Wate: ford City, 
served with 90 Regt in Crimea (Nov 24), (8 

Pole-Oarew, William Henry, of Antony House 
Cornwall, sat for F Cornwall 4552, J] P and 
DL, High Sheriff 54, a special Deputy 
Warden of the Stannaries (Jan 20), 76 

Pulsford, Robert, of Pitt Devonshire, sat for 
Hereford 41 7 (J une), 73 

se, Col, Lord lieut Cardigansh and 
aster of the Piethyll Foxhounds, - esident 
of the county Libe:al Association, and tepresd 

the Cardigan Dist 57 65 (May 29), 71 

enry, sat tor Shrewsbury 62 5 and 

856, was engineer of 
the railways from Shrewsbury to Chester 
to Birmingham, and _ to ereford, and 
onginator of all the railways in the valley 
of the Dee, from Dolgelly on the onc side to 
Festiniog on the other, and of numeious 
other lines, an ironmaster and locomotive 
engine manufacture. DL and JI Mer 
onethsh and Denbighsh (March 20), 72 

ag Ccita Alfred, of Knoyle Wilts , and Norton 

all, North Hants } Wilts, N Hants, and 
Somerset, DL Wilts, sat for Totnes 63 9, 
and Salisbury 74 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, of krampton Court, 
Dorset, grandson of the dramatist, orator, 
and wit, sat for Shaftesbury 45 52, Dorches 
ter 5268, J P and DL Dorset (May 2) 

Slurley, Walter S, sat for Doncaster Div, 
Yorks, 858, 1:esigning on the ground that 
his means were inadcquate to maintain him 
tin London as an M P ay 1), 37 

Storer, George, sat for Sout Notts 7485, J P 
Notts (March 18), 73 

Thornton-Hildyard, Thomas Blackborne sat for 
South Notts 46-52 and 66 85 (March 18), 67 

Tollemache, Hon f J , sat for Grantham 25 31, 
"47-52, and 57 74 (July 4), 86 


CLERGY. 


Anderson, John Slate, nearly 25 years pastor at 
Zion Chapel, New Cross Rd, and ex Presi 
dent of the Metropolitan Strict Baptist Asso 
ciation for 87 8 (April 20), 70 

Ven P R, Canon of Winchester and 
Archdeacon of Surrey (March 6) 

Rev George Percy, DCL, late Chap- 
lain Bombay Presidency, an eminent Oriental 
scholar, Knight of the 
of the Gleaming Star (Zanzibar), FZ 
F.S.A., author of an ‘ English-Arabic 


n 
74 85, Menonethsh 
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Lexicon,” ‘Dictionary of Christian Buo- 
graphy, “and other works; staff chaplain and 
1abic interpreter to the force under Sir J. 
Outiam during the Persian war, and received 
the medal for his services, assisted to settle 
the differences between the Sultan of Oman 
and his brothers, secretary and confidential 
adviser to Sir B Frere when that ent was 
sent as special envoy to Zanzibar (Feb az), 73 
Balle, Rev and Hon John, canon residentiary 
of York Minste:, and incumbent St James s, 
Raia gat Fife eur 7), 73 

B » Rev ChaiJes, LL D, Minister of Ren 
shaw St Unitarian Chapel, Liver pool, founder 
of the Theological Ret tew (Apr 9) 60 

Bell, Rev David, M D, vicar of Goole since ’ss, 
was clected member of Social Science Assn 
and British Medical Assn (Sept 

Black, Rev John, secietary of Piesbyterian 
Church of Fngland for last ten years (Oct a0 

Bongaud, Monseigneur, Bishop of Laval (Nov 3 
osco, Dom priest of Turin, founder of the 
Missions of St Francis of Sales (Jan 31), 71 

Bouché, Monseigneu: Bishop of St Brieuc, 
formerly chaplain to the I1ench navy (June) 

Brampfield, Rev John Robt McWilhams, vicar 
of Mithian nea Rediuth (Aug 18) 

Bryoe, Rev Dr R LL D, foi 54 years Pies 
of the Belfast Ac idemy, and 1 minister of the 
Reformed Piesbytei1tan Church 1n Belfast 
(May 30), 90 

Burgon D: , Dean of Chichester s of a London 
merchant, ed Worceste: Coll, Oxford, B.A. 
45 Newdigate 1izc for J nglish verse, MA 
48, Fellow of Oriel 4875 vicu of St Mary 
the Virgin, Oxford 6375, from 68 lecture: 
on Divinity at Gresham Coll , vuthor of many 
woiks, including the Life and Times of 
Sit Thomas Gircsham, = Oxford Reformers,” 
and “Inspnation ind Interpretation, being 
a course of sermons delivered as in answer 
to ““Fssays ind Reviews (Aug 4), ( 

Oampion Kev C II rector of Wcstmeston, 
Sussex, prebe nda y of Marden and Proctor in 
convocation for Archidencouty ot Lewes; 
educated Christ Church, Oxford, rector o 
Westmeston 48 (Oct 9») 

Oather Ven John, Archdeacon of Tuam (May 


15), 74 

Chalker, Alfied Ball, Cinon of Carlisle Cathe- 
dral, for some time | cllow and 1ssistant tutor 
at Emmanucl Coll , Cambridge, subsequently 
inspector of schools in the diocese of 
Rochester, chaplain to the Bishop of Carlisle 
69) hon canon 71, canon from 78 (June 2), 60 

Clarke, Rev J Ircemin, Ameri an writer and 


theologian, pastor of the Unitarian Church 
Louisville, Kentucky, 33 40, founder and 
minister for 45 yeas of the Church of 


Disciples in the city of Boston, many years 
one of the overseers of Harvard Univ, and 
sometime Prof of Natural Religion and 
Christian Doctrine (June), 78 

Olarke, Rev Robert Lowes, MA, Fellow and 
Librarian, Queens Coll, Oxon, and late 


tutor ene 13), 3? 
Ozaoki, Caid Nuncio at Paris until 82 (March 
8), 54 
Evans, Re. Daniel, DD, one of canons non- 
residentiary of Bangor Cathedral, one of the 
best known Welsh clergy, prominent upon 
Church Defence platforms, resigned vicarage 
of Carnarvon 84 (Sept 14) 
Rev W F, wellknown minister of 
United Free Church and A of Helston 
district in Cornwall (Nov 5), 36 


GG 


Yellowes, Rev J O, Pres of London Baptist 
Board of oF sdlsterd (Oct 2) 

Rev Dr, vicar of Dinton, Bucks, and 
subsequently of St Marks, Hamilton Ter- 
race, London, ‘30 

Florence, Monsignor Ceccon, Archbp of, autho1 
of the history of the Vatican Council of ’69, 
which determined the dogma of infaJlibility 


une r 
aithings, Rev Richa: d, D D , Canon of Kildare, 
and formerly fo: 15 years Prof of Eccles 


Hist in Trin Coll , Dublin (March 24) 7h 
Gleig, Rev mecrke Robert, M A, late Chaplain 
General to the Foices, entered the army 1812, 
and joined the foices of the Duke of Wellin 
ton In Spain 213, serving in the Peninsulz 
duting the following year also, served aftcr 
waids in the American war, and was there 
wounded, returned to Oxfoid and took his 
degree 19, o1daimed 29, and was subse 
quently pei petual curate of Ash and rector 


ry Schools, a pi 7 oe 
48, author of a “Life of Warren Ilastings 
and many other well Known works (Julyg), 98 
Graves, Rev John, M A, Choplain in Ordinary 
to HM at Kensington Palace (March 4), 56 
Hannah, Archdeacon, late vicar of Brighton 
graduated Corpus Christi Coll, Oxon, an 
in took his BA degree with a first class 
in Titers: Humaniores, elected Fellow of 
Lincoln, where he tooh MA ete nm 43 
for some time a very successful tutor and 
coach for ‘Greats, 53, Pauloman 
Prof of Divinity and Warden Trin Coll, 
Glenalmond, Perthsh ’s54, went to Brighton 
ag Vicar In '7o (resigned 77), Archdeacon of 
Lewis ’76, autho: of ‘‘ Discourses on the Fall 
and its Results, and other works (June 3), 70 
Hayes, Rev William, MA, chaplain of St. 
atherines Hospital, Regents Park, and 
tormerly fo: 42 years an issistant master in 
King s Coll Sch , Strand (March 31), 7» 
Hayton, Rev Fdwatd, of Aspatiria, Cumber 
Jand, apprenticed to a blacksmith, se 
educated, became an accomplished Greek 
scholar and a poet, when 47 ordained pastor 
of a Congregational church (Feb ), 60 
Heath, Rev Dunbai Isidore, MA, formerly 
Fellow of Irin Coll, Camb, and vicar of 
Brading, Isle of Wight 46-62, when, havin 
used in his sermons certain eaprcssions whic 
were thought to be dciogatory to the Lhirty 
nine Articles, he wis deprived of his living 


(Mey 27)» 72 
Hebditch, Rev Samuel, formerly for many 
ears pastor of ete Park Congregational 
hurch, which he re 
in Australia (May) 

Herr, Bishop Benjamin, of the Mennonite 

Church, Philadelphia, 87 aye 25) 

, Paul Isaac, translated New Testament 
into Judseo-Polish , author of many religious 
works, including ‘‘A Rabbinical Commentary 
on Geneais’ (Oct ) 

Hill, Rev John Oakley, MA, rector of Little 
Rollright, Oxon, formerly chap ain of Christ 
Church, Oxford, head master of Monmouth 
Grammar School, and vicar of Bledington, 
Glos (Sept 9} 8&8 

Hoare, Rev William Henry, M A., of Oakfield 
Sussex, author of “ Outlines of Ecclesiastical 
Histo Ra 22), em - 

ev. inomas r, recto: of Poynings 
Sussex, author of numerous poems and 


inquished for a pastorate 
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sonn including “ bore Abbey and 
Sther Poems," pub. iboats 1884 (Oct. 18) 

Hornby, The Rev Canon, rector of Bury, 
Lancs, c ofthe E. of Derby, prem red in’ 
hon canon of Manchester edral and Paral 
dean (June 19), 71 


Hulbert, Rev Charles Augustus, M A, vicar of 
Almondbury, Huddersfield, and hon canon 
of Ripon (March 5s), 82 

Ties, Archdeacon (Nov 13) 

Isidore, M Lazare, Chief Rabbi of France, Chief 
Rabbi of Patis 47, and France ’66 (Sept 16) 


Jellett, Rev Dr John Hewitt, Provost of Trin. 
Coll , Dublin, where he was ed, becoming a 
lellow 40, 2pP to chair of Nat Philos ‘48, 
Comm Nat Ed 68, Pres aed Irish Acad, 
69, app Provost of the Coll 8: (eee 19), 70 

Johnstone Rev Chas Henry, MA, vicar of 
St Saviour s, Coalpit Heath, Gloucestershire 
and Domestic Chaplain of the Rt Hon i 
of Mar (Nov 6), 

Kempthorne, Archdeacon, rector of Elton, Hunts 
(Oct 25), 83 

Kemp, Kev Henry William, MA, Canon of 
York, Maste: of the Charterhouse, Hull, and 
33 years vicar of St Johns Church, Hull 
(March 7) 67 

Rev Charles William, M A, sen Fellow 
Irin Coll , Camb (March 27 a) 

Lang Monsignor, R C archbishop of Santa Fé 

(Feb 13 


a 

Le Breton, Very Rev William Corbet, Dean of 
Jersey since 1850, senio1 English dean, father 
of Mrs Langtry (Feb 28) 73 

Iuddell, Hon and Rev Robert, vicar of St 
Pauls, Knightsbridge, was th s of the rst 
Lord Ravensworth ed All Souls Coll, Ox ‘ 
Fellow 346 vicar of Barking, 36, vicar of St 
Pauls, Knightsb: idge, 51 81 (June 29), 80 

Lomax, Rev John Joseph, 
Brunton, Herts (Aug 14), 58 

Lowther, Rev John Mordaunt (suicide) (Jan 10) 

Luttrell Rev Alexander Fownes, rector of 
East Quantoxhead, W Somerset, for seventy- 
one years (Oct 1 iB IG 

Lynch, oa Rev Dr, R C Archbp of Toronto 

ay 12 

McAll. Rev Samuel, late Princtpal of Hackney 

Coll (March g), 80 

on, Dr Donald, minister of Strath, the 
pastoral charge of which has passed in suc- 
cession from father to son for r10 years (Jan 3} 

Martin, Rev Richard, Canon of Truro, an 
formerly vicar of Menheniot (Feb 3), 85 

Masotti, Cardinal (Oct 

Maude, Father, of the Oratory, Brompton, 3rd s, 
of the late Capt the Hon Francis Maude, 
RN ,and gs first Viscount Hawarden, for- 
merly an enaen in the 77th Regt a eb 16), 56 

Motte, Rev aude H_ de la » Deput 
Chaplain ofthe Chapel Royal, Whitehall(Dec 4 
ye chap Rev Samuel Harris, Bishop of 
(Aug 22) 

Okes BRev Richard, DD, Provost of King’s 
Coll , Camb , formerly Master of Eton, elected 
Provost 50, Vice Chancellor re (Nov 2s), 90 

xenham Rev Henry Nutcombe, took orders 
in the Ch of Eng 54, joined R C Church 's7, 
subsequently a member of the London Ora 
tory, ofessor at St Edmund’s Coil , Ware, 
and Master at the Oratory Sch, Birminghata 


(March 33), 59 

, Dr Henry Perrott, Bishop of Eastern 
Equatorial ca In succession to Bishop 
Hannington (March 26) 


A, vicar of 
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Rev. Fred. H. S., rector of St. Samp- 
son, Guernsey, and formerly British Chaplain 
at Monte Video and at Florence (Sept. 13), 70 

Phillpotts, William John, Archdeaconof Cornwall 
s. of the famous Bishop of Exeter; ordained 
*30, prebendary of Exeter ‘40, archdeacon of 

rowall, and vicar of St. Gluvias-with- 
Budock, ‘4s, chancellor of the diocese of 
Exeter ‘60 (July 10), 81 
hin, Dr. Kenneth Macleay, influeutia! 
Church of Scotland, Moderator General As- 
membiy 977 (Jan. 12) 
harles Francis Corbett, rector of Edg- 

mond and Prebendary of Lichfield Gan. 22), 68 

Pinder, Rev. Humphrey Senhouse, M.A., for- 
merly Fellow of Gonville and Caius Coll., 
Camb., and sagt years rector Bratton Flem- 
ing (April 22), 8 

Price, Dr , of Aberdare, a Past Grand Master 
M.U. Odd Fellows (March a) 

» Rev. William Bouverie, youngest and 
last surviving dr. of late Dr. Pusey, eld the 
living ot Langley, near Maidstone, for 46 years 
(April 23), 77 

Quekett, Rev. Wilham, rector of Warrington, 
formerly at St. George’s 1n the East, Charles 
Dickens’ ‘‘ Model Curate " (March 30), 86 
igaud, Rev. John, B.D., Fellow of Magdalen 
oll. (July 27) 
,» Rev. James Boone, many years Supe.ior 
of the Brompton Oratory (Jan. ny 63 
, Rt. Rev. Vincent W., D., formerly 
ead of the Church Missionary Training Coll 
Highbury, app. first Bp of Mauritiu: 53, an 
was after retuing app. Archdeacon of Suffolk, 
vicar of tases ,and Suffiagan Bp. of Ripon 
an. 13 
ers, Ven. Henry, archdeacon of Exeter, 
chancellor and canon residentiary of the 
Cathedral, and rector of Sowton (June 24), 3? 

Rev. Thomas Henry, B.D., Fellow 
and Chaplain of Exeter Coll., Oxford, since 
*51 (April 9), 73 

Staunton, Rev. Francis, of Staunton Hall, 
Nottinghamsh., lord of the manor and pation 
of Staunton, rector since ‘64, head of one of 
the oldest of the county families (Feb. 144), 49 

Stern, Dr. Amschel, Chief Rabbi of Hamburg, a 
son-in-law of Dr. Adle:, Chief Rabbi of Eng- 
land (March 12), 67 

Stevens, Rev. Thomas, late Warden St. 
Andrew’s Coll., Bradfield, Berks, many years 
rector of Bradfield (May), 78 

utton, Rev. F. H., y. s. Sir R. Sutton, Bart., 
rector of Brant, Broughton, in Lincolnshire, 
and hon. canon Lincoln Cath. (March 5 a) 

, George, D.D., Canon of York and rector 
of Beeford, served ten years in the home 
department of the East India Co., and then 

repared for orders; ed. Magdalen Ifall, 
Bxtord, took his degree '36, chaplain on the 
Madras establishment in the East Indies 
°36-46; rector of All Saints’, York, a non- 
residentiary canon of York Cathedral, and to 
the prebendal stall of Apesthorp, °47; rector 
of Burton Pidsea in Holderness ’67, and 
subsequently rector of Beeford; took an 
active part in the restoration of the convoca- 
tion of York; published a number of 
historical and theological works (June 18), 79 

Trinder, Rev. Daniel M.A., vicar and rural 
dean of Highgate (April “yy 59 ; 

Whar 3) ames, R.C. Bishop of Kildare 
ard, 3) Horatio Nelson, 35 ocas rector of . 

stock, s. of the late Rev. Philip Ward, of | 
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Tenterden, his mother being the “ Little 
Horatia” whom Lord Nelson at his death 
bequeathed to the care of the nation. 

Watkins, Ven. Archdeacon (Feb. 6), 80 

Wells, Rt. Rev. Edward Randolph, S.T.D., 
Bishop of Milwaukee, U S.A. (Oct. 20) ; 

Williams, Rev. p. N., of Hirwain, a leading 
mone ce uous ministe: in Wales (Oct. 17). 
ulgzon, Kev. Di. William, joint convenor and 
sec. of the Scottish Free Church Sustenta- 
tion Fund Committee (Jan 14), 61 

Wilson, Rev. Henry Bristow, vicar of Gt, 
Staughton, Huntingdonsh , one of the writers 
in ‘‘ Essays and Reviews” (Aug. 10), 5d 

Wilson, Rev Robt. Francis, one of the earliest 
Tractarians, vicar of Rownhams, Hants; for 
many yeais cxammuing chaplain to Bishop 
Mobericy. 

Wulson, Rt. Rev. Di, Aras 
Galloway, was incumbent o 
for 52 yeals (March 17), 6? 

Woollett, Very Rev. Canon II , D.D., V.G., over 
3° years Catholic chaplain to the R.N. (May 

, 70 
Wynne-Jonos, Ven. John, vicar of Bodedern, 
nglesey, and lite Archdcacon of Bangor 
(Feb, 8), 53 

Young, Rev. Richard, M A, 1iccto1 of Yelden, 
Beds; formeily Fell. ot New Coll,, Oxford 
vicar of Riscley and Mclchbourne, and rural 
dean (Junc 5), 0 


LEGAL. 


Anderson, Jamcs, Q.C., senior bencher of the 
Middle [cmple, ed at Edinburgh Unnv.,, 
mem. of Faculty of Advocates, Scotland; 
called bar Mid. Icmp. ’39, Q C. ’51, bencher 
’52, treasurer ‘61, when fie iad the honour 
of calling the Prince of Wales to the bar; 
an official 1eferee Iligh Ct of Justice, ’77-86 
(June 22), 34 

Baggallay, Rt. HIon. Su Richard, called to bar 
Lincolns Inn ’43, bencha 61; M.P. Here- 
ford ’65-68, Mid Suricy ’70 753; Solicitor Gen, 
in Mr. Disraelis Ministry 68, Attorney Gen. 
"94-75, Lord Justice ot Appcal 75, 1esigned 
owing to 111 health ’85 (Nov. 13), 72 

Barrow, Francis, many yeais Recorder of 
Rocheste:, and county court judge ot 
Leicester: (May 13), 67 

Bazalgette, Lvclyn, QC., called bar ’27; for 
many years engagcd in cxtensive chancery 
practice ; created Q.C. '58 (July 21), % 

Beaseley, William Colc, QC., late Recorder of 

Hull Gan. gth), 72 

Bell, John, M.A., barrister, nealy so years 
clerk of the peace tor Westmoieland, and 
nearly 70 yeais heut. Royal West’d. Militia 
(Mai. 7), 56 

Beseler, Professor George, celubrated German 
jurist, author of ‘‘Volksrecht und Juristen- 
recht,” Professo: of various German Univer- 
sities, and finally Berlin (Aug.), 79 

Birkbeok, William Lloyd, © C., M.A., Master of 
Downing Coll., and Downing Prof. of the 
Laws of England, Camb. Univ. ; e. s. late Dr, 
G. Bukbeck, by Catherine, y. d@. of the late 
Mr. Sampson Lloyd, one of the pioneers of 

opular cducation, founder of the Birkbeck 
nst., Lond.; ent. Tiin. Coll. ’26, graduated 
B.A. 1n '30 as ninth wrangler, elected to @ 
fellowship at Trinity ’30, called 33, 
Reader in Equity, incoln’s Inn, °sa-72, 
Downing Prof. '60-88, Master of Downing 83, 
Q.C. '86 (May 2s), 87 


of Glasgow and 
Iloly Irin., Ayr, 
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Wm Channell, clerk of assize on the 
Western Circuit (April 29) 
James Wilham, QC (Feb 8), 68 
, Benjamin Harris, formerly Atty Gen 
USA Fe 4), 72 

Burchell, William, senior, of No 6, The Sanc 
tuary, Westminster, head of the well known 
firm of solicitors, was engaged in the pro 
motion of the Croydon Railway, the first part 
ch the cat a pelle Railway, and other lincs 

une 3), 

Burton, ei Wm Westbrooke, Kt, late judge 
at Cape of Good Hope, at Sydney, Australia, 
Madras, and President of Legislative Council, 
Sydney, Austiahia (Aug 6) 

Cooke, A fred R, sub editor of the Guardian, 
contributor to Church Times (Sept 25) 

, Edward, Crown Solicitor for Queens 


Sonny (Nov 5) 
, Lord, fudge of the Court of Session, 
Edinburgh, elevated to bench 74 (Sept 22) 
Dasent, John Bury, late judge of the Bow and 

Shoreditch county courts (Apiil 7), 81 
Do , samuel Theophilus Genn, ba: at law 
Lincoln sInn, J P fo: Cornwall, and Deput 
Warden of Stannaiies of Devon and Cornwal 
Flood, Hon Frederick Selby, many years Atty 
Gen at Gibraltar (May 14), df 
Frayling, Henry Wm, 25 years 
to the late Ld Chef Justice 
18), 69 
Gammon, Fiederick Thomas, cditor of Brilish 
Workman, Band of Hope Reitew, Band of 
Mercy, managing partne: of Messrs Part 
ridge and Co, London 
Giffard, Judge, b of the Lord Chanccllon judge 
of Exete: County Court for last thiec yeais 
(Oct 23) 
Henry, Justice W A, puisne judge of the 
Supreme Court, Canada (May 3) 
Hester, William Henry late taxing master 
Court of Bankruptcy (Feb 1), ¢2 
Hoyles, Si. Hugh, exchicf justice of New 
foundland (Feb 1), 73 
ohnson, Mr pusices of the Supreme Court 
of New Zealand, before his elevation to the 
bench went the Northern Ciucut, Dep Re 
corder of Leeds 57, practised in West: Hall 
and before Parliamentary committces ete 
Keating, Sir Henry calledto bar Inner Iemple 
"32, OC '49, MP Reading 52 59, Solicitor 
en ‘5 and 59, Judge of Common Pleas 
59 75, Privy Councillor 75 (Oct 1), 4 
Lapworth, James, many years hbrarian to the 
ncorporated Law Socicty une 21) #0 
, Geo B, a well known Birmingham solic 
tor (Oct 16), 77 
McOalmont, Hugh Barklie Blundell, barrister 
at law, ¢ s of Thomas McCalmont, of South 
ampton (June 24), 61 
Maine, Sir Henry James Sumner, K Csi, 
LL D FERS (eb 3), 66 (See 
special bio raphy ) 
Manning, William Thomas, coroner: to the 
Queen s Household, accidentally suffocated 
y gas (Jan 14), 61 
» Joseph, solicitor in the city of London, 
beat Pres Incorp Law Soc 61 2 (Jan 
to a), 89 
orman, John eek MA,JP and DL, 
barriater (Jan 10), 
arles, Speaker of the House of 
at Barbadoes, ’61-8, Chief Justice 
"74 86 (Feb 2x), 72 
dwin, J.P., clerk to the Nottingham 
county bench, county court registrar for over 


rincipal cleik 
ockburn (July 
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am, and one of 
obin Hood R.V. 


40 years, ex mavor of Nottin 
the first six members of the 
Corps (Feb 6), 80 

Phibp, Hon H Maxwell, Sol Gen, and mem. 
Legislative Council of Trinidad (June 30) 


Pitt Taylor, Judge, called bar Middle Temple, 
37, county court judge of the circmt com- 
prising the Greenwich, Woolwich, and 

anbeth districts 52 84 (July 17), 76 


Rawlinson, Sir Christopher, Recorder of Ports- 
mouth 4o-7, Chicf Justice of the late Supreme 
Court at Madras 509 (Mar 28), 81 

of the 


Reed, Fiederic John, solicitor, former] 
firm of Reed & Sedgwick, nity high sheriff 
of Cumberland, 78 (Jan 17 @), 80 

Rose Edward, late chief clerk Court Order 
Office Palace of Justice (Mar 20) 

Rothery Henry Cadogan, some time a prac: 
titioncr and eximter in the Ecclesiastical 
and Admiralty Courts, Registrar of the 
Admuitalty Court 53, legil adviser to the 
Fieasury in slave tirade matters 60, Wreck 
Commissioner 76 88 (Aug 2) 70 

Rule, Charles Henry, formerly chief clerk 1n the 
Masters office, | acicanet Div (Feb 14), 88 

Skinner Gco Idward, Deputy Assistant 
Paymaster of the Chancery Division of High 
Court of Justice (Aug 8), 41 

Starling, I dwaid, solicitor, tormerly of Sack- 
ville St, W (jan 12) 41 

eit Charles, late Judge of High Ct , Calcutta 

uly 1), 77 

Venables, George Stovin, QC, called to bar 
Inner Temple 36 (Oct 6) 

Waite Morrison Chicf Justice of the Supreme 
Court, US A,since 74 oncof the arbitrators 
of the Geneva tribunal, 72 and Pres of Omo 
Constitutional Convention 73 (Mu_ 22), 72 

Walls, John Edward, English judge of the 
International Court of First Instance at 
Alexandria, and formerly connected with the 
Zabké(Jan 11) 


LITERARY PEESONS (see also next Section), 


Adams, John Edmond, edito: of the Séraits 
Times (July 18) 

Alcott Iouisa, American authoress, and d@ of 
Ainos Bionson Alcott of March 5, two 
days after her fither, “5 

ason, Jon, collector of Icclandic fairy tales 
and folk tales (Sept 4), 70 

Arnold, Matthew author, poet, and critic, 06, 

suddenly (April 15) at The Dingle, near Liver- 
ol, the residcncce of M1 1 Cropper, his 
1other inlaw (Sec special biography ) 

Bertheau, Prof Finest, Biblical and Oriental 
scholai, Piof of Oriental Languages at 
Géttingen, and autho: of works on Biblical 
ee and Hebraic history and theology 
(May), 

Bloxam, Matthew Holbeche, F 5 A , antiquarian 
writer (April 24), 54 

g, Sidney Aiding, propr Somerset County 
erala and Jaunton Courier (Feb 11), 76 

Brooks, maak editor of the Sporting 2976S 
ande s of Shirley Brooks, a former editor of 
Punch (May 10 

Buok, Cornelius B , connected with “ Hangard’s 
Parhamentary Debates for over yeare, 
rae aaa of same for thirty-eight years 
(Qct 30 

Pea ao Blaze de, French litteratenr (March 
15) 

Byrne, John, sec Newspaper Press Fund (Jan ) 
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M ‘Timothee, one of the chef writers 
for Republique Frangaise, and also conti! 
butor to Temps (Sept 2) 

Ohambers, Robert, head of the firm of Messrs 
W &R Chambers, publishers of Edinburgh, 
and editor of Chambess Journal since the re 
tirement of Mr james Payn (March 25), 6° 

Chantelauze, M de, French historian (Jan 4), 6% 

Chesson, Frederick William, was for some yeals 
engaged on the Morning Star, subsequently 
Sec Aborigines Protection Society, was 
mterested in the Eastern Question Assouia 
tion and the Greek Committee, a vice pres 
of the Newspaper Press | und, an active mem 
ber of the Cobden Club and thc National 
Liberal Club (April 29), “4 

» Herbert Swainson, edito: and proprieto! 
of the Aent Herald (Feb 11) 

Olarke, James, proprietor and cdito: of the 
Chistian World (Feb 24) 

Coleman, John, agruultural editor of the J t/d, 
professor of Cnuenccste: Coll, chinman of 
the English judges of machinery at Centcn 
nial Exhib at PhiladcIphia, and an assistant 
commissionei: appointed by the Dukc ol 
Richmond to report on s1x northern counties 
(Feb 19), “7 

Cotta, Freihert Carl, hcad of well known pub 
lishing firm of that name in Berlin cpt 18) 

Cracroft, Bernard, write: on political and eco 
nomic science, and at one time a membcr of 
the Stock Lxchangce (May 29), /0 

Delius, Professor, Gciman Shakespeu ean com 
mentator (Nov _ 17) 

Duncan, David, founder of the Card:ff Tinus. 
and senior of the fiin of David Duncan & 
Sons, proprietors of the South Wales Darls 
News (Jan 14), (> 

, Dr ITIhomas Heny, LLD, classical 
author and historian (leb 2 a), 53 

Professor qopn violinist and viola 

player, and tounded Musical Union (Oct) 94 

Forman, lhomas, |] P, sen proprietor Notting 
ham Daily Guardian (July 26), 0) 

Gay, Sydney Howard, joimt autho: with the 
Jate William Cullen Bryant of the “ Histor 
of the United States, was editor of the Anti 
Slaver, Standard, and connected with the Aew 
cere i agee, and othcr Ameiican journals 

uly), 

win, George, F RS, ISA, author of 
the “Churches of London, ‘ History in 
Ruins, and other woiks, architect of St 
Mary s, West Brompton, and other churches , 
one of the catlicst supporters and hon sec 
of the Art Union of London, upwards of 40 
years editor of the Bulder (Jan 27), 73 

Goudinet, Edmond, French vanudeitlliste and 
dramatic author (Nov _ 19), 4 

Greene, John Baker Stafford, barristc1, and one 
SN a literary staff of the Morning Post(June 
22), 5 

Gurney, Edmund, joint sec to the Psychical 
Society, autho: of the ‘‘ Power of Sound and 
other works, principal author of ‘* Phantasms 
of the Living, and writer of essays published 
under the title of ‘‘Tertium Quid (June 22), 


Al 

Hahn, Dr Ludwig, prominent in sem official 
journalism ot Prussia, founded and edited 

Province al Correspondince (Oct 1), 69 
Michael, by birth a Pohsh Jew, but 
when twenty years of age emigrated to Hun 
gary in order to escape Russian oppression , 
00. rt in the insurrection of ’48, but on the 
overthrow of the revolutionary government 
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roceeded to Paris, subsequently visited 

ngland, and then went on to New York, 
which he made his permanent abode. En- 
gaged for several years on the ‘‘ New Ameri- 
can Cyclopzedia’ , published '79 the first vol. 
of his ‘* Historical Poetry of the Ancient He- 
brews , subsequently connected with the 
New Youk Nahon (May), 65 


Hennequin, Fmuile, contributor to Le Temps, 
ee val des Deébats, and La Nouvelle Revue 
(Aug ) 


Hogg, James, founder of the Jst:uctor, pub- 
lished the collected works ot De Quincey, and 
in connection with hi» two sons, James and 
John Hogy, founded London Society (March 
20 a), sl 

Howitt, Mary, @ of Mr Botham, a Quaker at 
Uttoxcte:, #2 23 William Howitt, with whom 
she was joint author of poetry , wrote largely 
fot young people, also produced herself a 
novel anda “Popular History of the United 
States, contiibuted to Good Words as late as 
87,d at Rome (Jan 30), 8) 

I Anson, J dward, Pres Roy Inst Brit Archi- 
tects, } P Surrcy, MIS ,TGS (an 30), 7% 

James, Piof kdwaid, many ycars Protessor of 
I tin and I nghsh Litcraturc at University 
of Brussels (Aug ), 6 

Johnson, Di Robt, founder of the Southport 
Vistlon (icb 14), 76 

Johnston, Sir Williim, of Kirkhill, Midlothian, 
founde: of the firm of Messrs andA K 
Johnston, geographical publishers, was in 
early life pcrsonally acquainted with Sir W 
Scott , for many years member of the Edin- 
burgh Town Council, Lord Piovost of Edin- 
buigh 49 51, 1cce1ving the honour of knight- 
hood when the Quctn visited Edinburgh in 
the last mentioned ycar J P and DL Edin- 
burgh city and Midlothian (kcb 7), 64 

Lear, Fdward, author and artist, best known 
pethtps by his * Book of Nonsense” and its 
sequels (Jan 30) 

Levy, J M, onc of the principal proprietors of 
Daly Telegraph (Oct 12), 7b 

Maccall, William, philosophical and biographical 
wiiter, autho: of ‘ National Missions,” 
“Agents of Civilisation, and “ Christian 
Legends (Nov 19) 

Mackinnon, [ iuchlan, onc of the proprietors of 
the Melbow ne Argus (March at ? 

M Clure, Thomas, edito: of the Protestant Times 


and hon sec Working Mens Protestant 
League (March 27) 
uet, Auguste, the literary partner of 


Alcxandre Dumas (Jan 10), 75 
Mongredien, Augustus, writer on free trade 
and on general political subjects, author of 
“Trank Allerton an aulobiCRTApAy) was, 1n 
86, awarded a Civil List pension of £100 "‘ for 
the merits and public utility of his literary 
work (March 31), &! 
conselet, Charles, French poet, critic, and 
dramatist (May), 63 
Morison, James Cotter, author of “Life and 
Times of St Bernard, “ Irish Grievances,” 
contributed a vol on Gibbon, and another on 
Macaulay, to the series of “ English Men of 
Letters ', member of the Positivist Society ; 
pub 86 “The Service of Man” (Feb. 26), 67 
Morton, John Chalmers, editor of the Agricul- 
fural Gasetle (May 3) 
Nisard, Jean Marie Napoleon Desire, father of 
the French Academy (March 25), 72 
| O'Meara, Miss Kathleen, well-known writer on 
French social and religious subjects (Nov.) 
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Wiham Henry, FS A, librarian to the 


, 3 
rporation of London since °65 
which year he had acted as su 
(June 28), 59 
are Dr, Pres of the German Civil Statute 
de Commussion (Sept ) 
Pene, Henri de editor of the Gaxiots (Jan 25) 
Petter, Geo Wm, partner of the well known 
firm of Messrs esell, Petter and Galpin 


Sept 16) 
? lank, E J, many years chief sub editor 
ristol Mercury (Jan 21) 47 


, Anne Benson wid of the Jate Bryan 
Waller Procter ( Barry Cornwall ), #2 of 
Adelaide Procter (author of ‘‘] egends and 
Lyrics ), tnd onc of the last survivors of 
those who had known Keats (Mich 5), 87 
ullan, Richid Popplewell, FSA, and 
FRIPA (Aptil 30) 

Purdon, Alde:1 man Ldwaid foundcr of the Ji is 
Farmas Gasette, |ord Mayo. of Dublin 70 
(March 28 a) 7) 

Ryan, Desmond musicalcritic, author of librett: 
of “Lord of Burleigh and ‘ Maid of Asto 
lat (Nov 30) 

Bt John, Horace Stcbbing Roscoe, one of the 
well known htciary any of thit name, and 
himself the author of 1‘ History of the Bri 
tish Conqucsts in India , long connected 
with the London daily vee (Feb 29) 55 

Seebohm, E V , rdaptor of “Little Lord Fauntle 
roy (Sept 14) 

, James, edito: of virious country papers 
In hiewsbury, Chester, Leamington, 
Leicester, and Oxford, one of the oldest 
contiibutors to the / ¢/d, and good authority 
on archery (Oct ) 

Bnodgrass, John, jun produced seventy nine 
translations from Heine s works unde: the 
title “Heines Wit Wisdom and Pathos, 
and subsequently other trans! ations from the 
the same autho:’s works (My 23) J8 

nson, Henry, propiictor and editor of No» 
folk Chronicle, author of many books on birds. 
dart, Dr Jimcs Histe formerly editor of 
the Glasgo v Herald (April 11) 56 

wan cero German poet and novelist 

uly 

Sutton, Suthe land, well known | ondon jour 
nahst, ““Man about lown of the Country 
Gentleman, and writer of gossipy I ondon 
Letters, which appeaicd in numerous pro 
vincial Conservative journals (Nov 1) 

Tickell, Robe:t, ¢ s proprietor of the Dublin 
Evening Marl (June 9g) 

Toulmin, George, | P, of the Preston Guardian 
and the Lancashue Evening Post Le 7), 7h 

Trimble, William, proprietor of the Lunrskslien 
Impartsal Reporter, and “ Fathe: of the Irish 
Press (Jan 27), 8f 

Venables, Gilbert, leading membe: of Standard 
staff (Oct 23) 

Venning, James, formerly lecture: and Professor 
Eng Lit Univ of Utrecht (July 13), 57 

‘‘Vignon, Claude,” the pseudonym of Noemie 
Cadhot, painter, poi sae ae and journal 
ist, wife of an unfrocked priest, the Abbe 
Constant, and subsequently of M Rouvier, 
ex F rench plemier (April roa) 

Walker, Thomas James, proprietor of the Hai: 

a2 Guardian (July a5), 53 

Ii (“Stonehenge ), FRCS, prac 
tiged as a inedical man in Worceste1 shire until 
s2, adopted literatuie as a profession ‘ss, 
editor of the Field from 37, author of w 
on “‘ Domestic Economy,” ' The Dogs of the 


rior to 
ibrarian 
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eb 12 

atkin, Wm Thompson, historian of “Raman 
Lancashire” and of “‘ Roman Cheshire ” 
(March 23): 61 

Vatson, Davy, MA Cambridge, barrister 
Inner I pulse: sometime editor Edinburgh 
Courant, subsequently London correspondest 
Manchester Guardian, author of “ Treveth- 
lan a Cornish Story, ‘Tbe Lily of St 
Pauls,’ and other works (Feb 10), 76 

Young, Di Robt , author of ‘‘ Analytical Bible 
Concordance and numerous Biblical and 
Oriental works (Oct 14) 

Zang August late prep! 1eto: of the Presse 
of Vienna (Mar 3), 81 


SCIENTIFIC AND DOCTORS 


Adey, Chirics Augustus, MD FRCP, Con- 
suting Physician to the Hastings, St 
Leonaids, and L. Sussex Hospital (Feb 3), 68 

Alcott, Amos Bronson, eminent teacher and 
philosopher in America (March 3), 89 

n, r Jon, of Reykjavik Iceland, cele- 
brated for his collection of Icelandic sagas 
(Nov ), (7 

Baily, William H, ane palzontologist of the 
Geological Survey of Ireland his works in 
clude '‘ Characteristic British Fossils (Aug ) 

Bamberger Profcsso1, distinguished representa- 
tive of the Vienna School of Medicine(Nov 9g) 

Bergoigne, Abel, eminent French orientalist, 
member of Societe seine (Aug ) 

Boswell, Di John Thomas livine, botamst, for 
many yeais curator to the Botanical Society 
in London, lecturer at the Charing Cross and 
Middlesex Schools of Medicine , was engaged 
for 20 ycars in rewriting Sowerby s Botany 


(Jan 31) 

Bright bh Charles Tilston, M Inst CE, em 
nent electrician , was at an early age appoints 

SuRincer in chief to the board of the Magnetic 

Telegraph Company, patented with his 
brother many inventions in connection with 
telegraphic apparatus, laid down the first 
cable which umted Greit Britain with Ire- 
Jand, engineer in chef of the first Atlantic 
cable (May 3), 5 

Burokhardt, Hofrath Dr Karl von, celebrated 
German physiuan of Wildbad (Sept 14) 

Chapple, Deputy Surgeon Gen , Robt Augustus, 
served throughout the Castern campaign ’s4- 


55 Sar 3) 
Olark, Kobeit L, MA, Fellow Queens Coll, 
Oxford » was faylorian scholar (modern 
languages) 67, a double first classman at 
moderations, Ireland scholar and Gainsford 
rizeman 69, first class in Literis Humaniori- 
bus 7o, and Craven Univ scholar ’71, elected 
from Balliol to a fellowship at Queen’s, of 


which he became librarian and lecturer 
(June 14) 

Clausius, ‘Professor of Physics, University of 
Bonn (Sept ) 


Coles, Surgeon Major Wilham Carey, M.D 
long a distinguished admunistrative officer o 
the medical establishment of the Bombay 
Army (May), 70 

Dranpten. omas Russell, M Inst CE., was 

engaged under the elder Brunel , under the 

direction of Mr (now Sir Daniel) Gooch, de- 
signed the first locomotive for the Great 

estern Railway, obtained ’s: the grand 
medal for the type of locomotive bearing his 

name; laid the first successful s 

telegraph cable between Dover and C 
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constructed many parts of what 1s now the 
ee \ aaa and Dover Railway system 
il 
ex, Chas, railway builder, New York, 
President of Southern Pacific Railroad Co 
of California, and second V Pres otf Central 
Pacific (Aug ) 

,» Fhomas Blizard, F RS, formerly an 
rea practising surgeon in London (March 
4); 

Dalgleish, A , Central Asian traveller, shot bya 
Pathan (Apri) 

De Chaumont, Francois, MD, F RS, Professor 
of Military Hygiene in the Army Med School 
Netley, a scicnce examine: at Cambridge and 
ite authority upon sanitary matteis (April 
r +] 

Domville, Henry Jones, CB, MD, Inspect 
Gen of Hospitals and Ileets, 1nd Hon 
Physician to the sdueen , served inthe Syrian 
campaign 4o, and in the war against Russiv 
JP Kent (July 8), 6) 

Easse, William Ck FLS,FGS, hon sec 
of Cremation Soc , author of numerous works, 
including ‘Cremation of the Dead and 
‘(Healthy Houses (Aug 16) 

Field, Henry Wilham, FCS (a descendant of 
Oliver Cromwell), entered the Mint 1818, ap 

inted Probatione1 Assiyer 36, Queen sAssay 
aster 51, which title was abolished when 
he retired fiom the Mint in 71 (Juneg) 45 

er, Professor of Leipsic, famous Arabic 
scholar (Feb 16) 87 

Fowler, J ohn, chief engineer to Tees Conser 
vancy Commissioneis (Oct 11) 67 

Philip Henry RS, distinguished 
zoolo st (Aug 23), 78 

Grant, John, M Inst C k (ofthe Metropolitan 
Board of Works), (March 24) (5 

Gray, Dr Asa, eminent Americin botanist 
author of numerous works on bot iny_ 1nd held 
from 42the Fisher Professorship of Nat Hast 
at Harvard Coll a 31) 7 

Gream, Dr George ‘I hompson, long a promanent 
medical man in the West End of London, 
enone accoucheur to the Princess of 

ales, and for many years physiuan and 
consulting physician accoucheur to Queen 
Charlotte s Hospital (July 20), 76 

Green, Seth, celebrated pisciculturist of United 
States, author of ‘Trout Culture’ (70), and 
ia 7 Hatching and Fish Catching (79) 

u 

ow, Dr E H, consulting physician to 
Middlesex Hospital (Dec 3) 

Gunten, Frederick, thirty years orgamst of 
Chester Cathedral (Oct d 

, Thomas E, CE, chief engineer to 
North Eastern Railway Co, designed with 
Robert Stephenson the high level bridge be 
tween Newcastle and Gateshead (March 20) 79 

Hayden, Dr F V, American geologist and geo 
grapher, and formerly head of the Geological 
and Geographical Survey of the Terntories 
(Jan 17a), 59 

George, mem Soc Tel Eng (Jan 8), 69 

Hird, Francis, MD, FRCS Consulting Sur 
geon of Charing Cross Hospital, London (Feb 


 , Wilham Mellet, J] P,MRCS,LSA, 
March 12), 98 
Hoskins, Dr Samuel Elhott, one of the oldest 
Fellows of the Royal Society (Oct 
M , Belgian astronomer and naturalist, 
and ex-director of the Brussels Observatory 
(July 2). 
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Hume, Thomas David, M D , Inspector-General 
of Army Hospitals (ret ) (Marc 16), 80 


meee games Charles, MRCS,LSA,FLS, 

F ZS formerly of Dartford (Feb 29), 91 

Inste, Theodore, eminent Belgian historian, 
author of Belgian Revolution of 1830 (73 
‘Foundation of the Republic of the Unit 
Provinces (1874), etc (Aug 12) 

‘ameson Mr: naturalist, went with Major 
Barttelot in search of Stanley in Africa, con- 
tributed £15000 towaids the expedition 
(Sept 21) 

Kerr William Montagu ¢ I ord Charles Kerr, 
African explorer (Apuil 23) 

Kingsford, Mrs Anni MD, wife of Rev 
Algernon G Kingsford vicar of Atcham, 
Shrewsbury ,a yepc tana strong opponent of 
vivisection founder of the Hermetic Society, 
for the study of religious philosophy , author 
of“ Beatie a Tale of the I arly Christians, 
and other works, ind of medical treatises, 
President of the Theosophical Society 83 
(Feb 22) 41 

Latham Robt Gordon MA,MD,, late Fellow 
King 8 Coll Camb, cthnological and linguis 
tic scholir (March 9) 7° 

Lavies Dr Joseph Samuel, senio 
officer of Millbank Prison (Nov 3), 5 

Lee Henry fellow of Linnzan, Geographical 
Zoological and other societies contributed 
to Tand and Hi ater duing lifetime of Frank 
Buckland (Nov ), ¢1 

Levi, Jeone ILD Cavaliere of the Order of the 
Crown of Itily and Professor of Commercial 
Law, Kings College I ondon, 6 .t Ancona, 
cameto England 4; abunuister at law, kK SA, 
IERGS,FSS authcr of numerous works 
on commerce 2nd International law (May 7), (6 

Lewis Henry Corville Professor of Geology at 
Philadelphir USA (July 21) 

Lindsay Thomas Thompson, architect School 
Board for I ondon (April 22) 

Lozier, Dr Clemens of the New York Medical 
College ind Hospital for Women, and pioneer 
of the movement in America for the medical 
education of women (April 27) 

Markham Charles JP, locomotive superin 
tendent on Midland Railway and managing 
directo of Staveley Coal and Iron Co, 

Michlacho Maclay, M Russian explorer of New 
Guinea, where he cndervoured to found a 
Russian colony (April 14a) 42 

Nobel, Ludwig the ‘‘ naphtha king’ (April rs) 

1ercy, Benjamin M Inst CL, pioneer of 
railways in North Wales, engineer of the line’ 
now forming the Cambrian system, also of the 
Mid Wales, Wrexham, Mold, and Connah's 
Quay, Vale of Clwyd, and other pers in 
Whales and Shropshire, and of numerous linés 
in Sardinia, France, and India (March a4), 61 

Planchon, M , professor at Montpellier, and cor- 
responding member of the I innwan Society 
of London(April a =) 

Poole, Braithwaite, of Liverpool, early promote: 
pe Stephenson of railway schemes (Aug 3); 


medical 


Price, Bonamy, Prof of Political Economy at 
Oxford Univ from ’68, was & at rare de 
ed Worcester Coll, Oxford, pupil of 
Rev Dr Arnold, mathematical master Rugby 
School 30, a classical master 32, published 
several courses of lectures on political econo- 
my and currency , was twice chairman of the 
Economie Section Soc Sc Cong, a member 
of the Richmond Commission on the State of 
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Weber, Dr Georg, German historian, author 
of ‘History of German Literature” (7855) 
and ‘‘ History of the People of Israe and 
the Birth of Christianity’ ('67) etc (Aug ), 40 

Wilson, John, LLD, FR.SE, etc, Emeritus 
Professor of Agriculture, Univ of Edinburgh 
(March 27), 73 

Wroblewski, Prof, naturalist, Cracow Univ. 


(April 14 a) 
Zukertort, D: J H, the distinguished chess- 


Obi] 


Agriculture, and of the Iddesleigh Depression 
of Trade Commission 

»R A, astronomical scientist (Sept ), 52 
(see rpeoe: biography) 

as C MS, the Yokohama naturalist 
eb 17), 37 

; Charles Auguste, eminent French 
architect , among his works were the cathedral 
at Nimes, and the library and museum of 
Grenoble (Keb 16a) 


Raynaud, M, French electrician, and Director 
ool of Telegraphic Operators, Paris, shot 


by a madman (Jan 10) 44 
Richard, M , the civil engineer who laid down 


the first network of telegraph wiresin France, 


and who effected a telcgraphic communicatior 
with Paris during the investment (March 8a’ 
thofen, Baron [Teidinand von, scientific 
eographer and traveller, President Berl. 
eographical Society 75 9, author of a grea 
and valuable geographical work on Chin. 
(March 7 a), “5 
Rousseau, } mile, French chemist (Feb 6), 7? 
Savill, Robt, started with London and Bir 
mingham Railway under Mr_ Creed, assis 
tant secretary to L and NW Railway 49 
72, much esteemed on account of numerou- 
works of philanthropy in connection with thi 
and NW Railway (Oct ) 61 
James architect of Glasgow Fxhibition 
buildings and many chief buildings of Glas 
gow (Oct 9), 49 
Shenff, Bb , miny years resident engincc: 
West Cornwall Railway. in the scrvice of the 
G W Ry about half a century, and super 
tended the construction of the Box I unne 
(Feb 10a) 


Aldndge, J 


player, came from Berlin to London ’7z2, 
was remarkable for his power of memor 
enerally, and was unsurpassed as a blin 
old player (sce Cur ss), edited and completed 
a number of German works, edito: of the 
Chess Monthly (June 20), 46 


MILITARY AND NAVAL MEW, 


rw, Major Gen, late Bengal Staff Corps, 
Middlesex, sat at Hampstead Petty 
essions (Aug 12), 67 
an, Col , served in Indian Mutiny, and re- 
ceived Victoria Cross, died suddenly at a 
ball (Oct 5) 
ohn, hon col 3rd and 4th Battalions 
Royal Sussex Regt , and late of 21st Royal 
Scots Fusilers, contested Horsham as a 
Conservative 68 and 74 and took his seat 
with Mr Hurst on 1 tie in the former year 
(Feb 23), 57 


Alexander, Gen Sir Janes KCB, Col Com- 


mandant Royal (Bengal) Artillery was senior 
officer in the Artillery, the Bengal branch of 
which he entcred in ‘20, served at the siege 
and capture of Bhurtpore 25 6, commanded 
the Artillery in the Afghan campaign of 42, 


Simmonds, Mr, acronaut, killed on balloon nthe Gwalior campaign and the Sutle) cam- 


voyage, Essex, by car being smashed(Aug 26) _ paign (June 6), 8° 
Bmith, ohh Wtceiurator Kew Gardens(Miyrrz), Armstrong Gen Idward, CB, JP, com 
63 manded a division of the Indian army 627 


(May 11), 85 

Baillie, Majo: the Hon Robert ove 29), d! 

peer rh Ma) Gen Anthony Percy, late 
Royal Madras Artillery (Nov 25), 49 

Barrow Major Robeit Knapp, MG _ during 
the Ashantee war 634 raised the sth West 
India Regt from the Houssa tribes in and 
about Tazos, subsequently held several 
ofhiinl positions in the Gold Coast oleny 

ssistant Colonial Secretary in ‘82 


Steeker, Anton, African explorer (April 4) 

Steward, John Burdett, M D TR tf p , former! 
of Southall Park, and Ihe Shrubbcry, Southa: 
(March 6), 94 

Taafe, Rickard Patiick Burke, MD, medical 
officer of health for Brighton (March 3), 59 

Tate, Thoms, mathemiticin and man of 
science formerly Professor of Mathematics 
and Chemistry in the Battersea J1ainin 


College, headmaster in the mathematical an 
scientific dcpartment Knelle: Hall College 
author of a large number of educttional an 
Bcientific works (Feb 29 @), 50 
Taylor, Dr Claude, surgeon to Nottingham 
neral [Tospital and South Notts Yeomanry 
Cavaliy (Sept 24), 47 
Trefort, August de, Hungarian Minister of 
Worship and Public Instruction, President 
of Hungarian Academy of Sciences (Aug 2) 
Tuke, Thomas Hartington, MD,FRCP, etc, 
of the Manor House, Chiswick, and 37, 
Albemarle St , eminent authovity on insanity 
and general diseases of the brain, hon sec 
Medical Psychological Association 64 72, and 
subsequently President (June BY 62 
Richard Vine, FIC, I Ss, Professor 
of chemistry at the Royal eterinary College, 
Camden Tawn (Nov A 
Unna, Dr Moritz, physician of Hamburg, and 


Battye, 


Bell, Lieut Gen 


bein 
and Colonial Secretary 84, retired 87, brought 
home the golden axe presented to the Queen 
by the King of Ashantee in 81 (April 22), 50 


Barttelot, Maj Edmund Musgave, supposed to 


have been murdered by Manyema carriers 
in Cential Aftica, while with part of the 
expedition for relief of Emin Pasha, s of 
Sir W Barttelot, M P , distinguished himself 
in Afghanistan and Egypt (Sept ), 29 

ajor Legh Richmond, killed 1n a fight 
with the tribes bordering the Punjab fron- 


trer (June) 


Bazaine, Marshal, died at Madrid (Sept. 23), 77 


(See SPECIAL BIOGRAPHY) 

eer, Adolph, commander of the 3rd Austnan 
Artillery Corps, first Austrian Jew to attain 
the rank of colonel (Oct ), 55 

Harry WB, Royal (late 


Bombay) Engineers (Sept 10), 67 


Bennett, Major-Gen Robert, late of the 48th 
and 63rd Regiments (July 7), 56 

Boul Major Gen Francis Burton, late Bengal 
Artillery (April 6), 84 

arshal Bazaine’s asde-de-camp 


writer on the anatomy of the eye (June), 75 
Vansetti, Prof, of Padua, Itahan surgeon (Jan 


6), 78 
Waterhouse, Geoi ge Robert, late Keeper of the | 


ig aaa of Ceology, British Mugeum (Jan, | ope aa ’ 
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___.--¥, Commander, hero of the defence of L: 
Bourget during the stege of Paris (Jan 23 a) 

Brind, Gen Sir Jame! RA,GCB, late In. 
spector General of Artillery Conspicuou 
at siege of Delhi (Aug 3), 80 


Briscoe, Lieut Robert Bruges, killed in a 
engagement in Zululand (June) 


a Major Gen R A, late Bengal (Feb 

29); 

Buller, Col Ernest Henry Manningham, com 
mandant of 2nd Battalion Rifle Brigade, 6t! 
s of Sir Edward Manningham Buller, Bart 
joined army as ensign 55, heut col 85 
served in Cape wars deputy adjutant gen 
and quartermaster gen to forces 8285 
accidentally killed on railway at Woolwic: 
(Nov 7), 50 

Burnett, Major Gen F C 
Artillery (Feb 15), 77 

Burney, Rev Edward,M A, ] P, Head maste. 
of Royal Naval Academy Gosport (Aug ) 

Cameron, Col Arthur Wellington, g2nd Goidon 
Highlanders (July 27) 

Oomeron, Gen Si: Duncan Alexander, GC B 
(al of the Black Watch (Roy Highlanders) 
date of his first commission was 25, servec 
with distinction in the Crime1, commandin 
the Black Watch at Almi ind the Highiinc 
Brigadé at Balaclava, engaged in the ex 
pedition to Keitch the siege of Sebastopol, 
and the assault on the Redan, subsequently 
conducted the operations 1n several battles 
in New Zealaud, received many foreigr 
deco ations, including the Legioncf Honout, 
was made colone: of the Black Witch 63, 

overnor of the Mitary College Sandhurst 
68-75, placed on the retired list 78 (June 8) sO 

Carmichuel-Smyth Major Robert, original pro 
Jector of the grext colontal railway betweer 
the Atlantic and Pacific (May 13), 88 

Carthew, Gen Morden, C B, tate Madras Aimy 
(Sept 4), 63 

Chaloner, Admiral Thos, CB, and col of rst 
North York Volunteer Artillery (Oct 20) 

onary, Gen Peter lhos, Madras Aimy (Sept 

8 


late Royal Benga 


, Surgeon May George Borlise, “late of 
ath Batt Royal Fusilicis, and many years 
surgeon in chief to City Police force, consult 
ing surgeon to GN_ Railway, examining 
medical officer for Cape Mounted Rifles 
(Nov.), 61 

Chrisie, May Gen Hugh Lindsay, late Madras 
Army Sas 20) 
burn, MajorGen James, formerly 79th 
Cameron a ba we men (May 24), 77 
,» Col kdward Christopher, served 
many years in India (July 1), 50 

» Commander A, of Duke of Wellington 
flagship, served in Egyptian war, 82, Soudan 
"84 (Sept 18) 

, Lieut, killkd by Arabs while chasing 

ave ship on coast of Zanzibar (Oct 17) 
Cooper, Rev George, MA, naval instructor 
and chaplain RN (Oct 25), 845 

dt, Gen Henry Charles Van, CB, 
entered the military service of the Sikh 
Government 2 and in ’37 served against 
Dost Mahomed Khan at Peshawur and at the 
battle of Jamrood, commanded the Sikh 
troops which co operated with the British 
forees in the Khyber Pass 4:1, served as a 
political officer in the Bntish service during 
the Sutle) campaign, on the outbreak of the 
mutiny he raised the Hurriana Field Force, 
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with which he co operated at the capture of 
Delhi (March 15) 74 

Crauford G-n James Robertson, late Grenadier 
Guards, and Col rst Battalion Princess 
Louise s Argyle and Sutherland Highlanders 
(g18t) (March 24), 84 

Crei, Gen Count Francis Falliot de, former! 
ADC tothe J mperor of Austria (June), 7. 

Orocker, SurgeonGen Alfred, AMD, late of 
55th Regt, rst Royils, and 3rd Buffs (Sept 
22), 71 

Crookshank, Col , 1 commander of 4th column of 
Gen McQucen s expedition to Simla (Oct 24) 

Dallas Lt Col George Frederick, late of H M 
46th Regt (icb 2), ~) 

pene Gen John Hamilton Flphinstone, 

~CB, Col 1st Battalion Highland Light 

Infantry f>1merlycommanding Scots Guards, 

8ths of the late Sin Robert D } punstens 

But, of Horn and Logu, seived with dis 

tinction in the Crimca, and commanded the 

2nd Battalion Scots Guards on the expedition 
through New Biunswich 61 2, after the Trent 
affair (June 28) () 

Digby, Col formally of 78th Highlanders 
(July 28) 

Dizon Major Gen W Manley, CB, late RA, 
fermcily Supermtendcnt Royal Small Arms 
Fictory Enfield (March 19) 

Douglas Gen Sir John GC B, late Co' of 
Qucens Own Cameron Highlanders (Sept 8) 

Drenteln, Gencril Milituy Governor and Cain: 
mande1 _n chief of the Kieff District (July 27) 

Drury, Admiral Byi1on, F RGS, present at 
capture of Chusan, 41 , surveyed and sounded 
the channclIs in the river Yang tse Kiang, and 
was employcd for fou: and a half yeais in the 
New Zealand survey (Nov ©), 73 

Ducat May; Gen Claude Malet, late of Bombay 
Stuff Corps, entcercd army 5 (Nov 11), 55 

Eden Admital I[enry, # of the first Lord 
Auckland Ioid of the Adinnalty 558, J P 
No: folk and Suffolk (Jan a? 90 

Ellice Gen Sir Chis H,G B , late adjutant 

en tothe forces licut Coldstream Guards 
39) gen 77, served in Canada 4042, north- 
west frontier of India 55 56, Indian Mutiny 
578 (Nov 7), (° 

Elton, It Col Ficd Cockayne, V C, formerly 
of the 55th Regt , received Victoria Cross for 
distinguished conduct at Sebastopol, Aug 5, 

Endes, Communist cx general (Aug 5) 

Enthoven Chapman, Waterloo veteran, who 
1eccivcd the silver cioss of the Netherlands 
for his seiviccs in the campaign, died at The 
Hague Gan 15a), 10. 

Fendall, Lt Col, formerly of the 4th Light 
Diagoons, servcd in the Peninsula (Jan 
16a), > 

‘itzroy [icut Gen Bengal Staff Corps Guly 12) 
‘lynn, Lt Col A S G of Ordnance (Feb 4), 54 
‘ordyce, Gen C, F , CB, late col of 61st Regt 
ag 23) 

‘ox, Mrs, wife of the Quartermaster of the 
2nd Connaught Rangers, was dangerously 
wounded inaction during the ‘Transvaal cam- 
paign at Brunner s Spruit, and remained four 
months a prisoner of war in the Boer camp 
where, 1n spite of her wound, she devoted 
herselt to alleviating the oufferings of her 
wounded fellow prisoners, and was by H M. 
command subsequently decorated with the 
shai ba Red Cross (ob Jan 22), buried with 
military honours at Portsmouth 

‘ulford, Admiral John, senior lieut. of the 
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Taibof frigate at the bombardment of St 
Jean d’Acre (Feb 15), 78 
, Gen Frederick Darley, C H., Col of 
the aand Cheshire Regt , served throughout 
the campaigne in Scinde 42 3, Southern Mah 
ratta and the Southern Concan, and was 
in command of the field brigade at Kolapore 
(June 2), 80 
, Dr, late Dep Inspector Gen Bombay 
Army (Jan 12) 70 
Gilmore, Gen Quincy Adams, distinguished 
officer on the Federal side during the grcat 
civil war (April 7 @), 62 
demith, Admiral George, C B, cntered Roy 
Navy ‘ar, served in the opeiations against 
Canton 41, assisted 1n dcstruction of fire 
rafts at Chingha: 42, Was captain of the 
Stdon during the bombaidment of Foit 
Constantine, present at the capture of Kin 
burn, commanded the Wellesley, bearing 
the flag of the Karl of Dundonald, 48 51 
(July 2), 82 
, von, Lt Gen in the Prussian Army 
(Jan 26a), 83 
Gould, Lt Col Hen:y Osborne, late Grenadic1 
Guards (Feb 24), 51 
Graves, May Thos Bnyley, late of 23:d Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers , served on Gold Coast and 
through Ashantee Wai 74 (Oct 14) 
n, Lieut Gen Henry, served with rsth 
East Yorkshire (formeily 15th Yorkshire 
East Riding) Regt, served in Canadian 
Rebellion ’37 8, and with adctachment of rsth 
regt and Ceylon Rifles defcated the insur 
gents who had gathered at Matole in rebellion 
in the Kandian provinces Ceylon '48, 1€ 
ceived Royal Humane Medi! fo1 saving min 
tNet i Bal at Mullingar, Iheland, 53 
OV 9) 
Hamilton, Lt Gen Richaid, CB, lite Madias 
Staff mae (March 1) 77 
, Ad and DL 


miral Wilham, J P 

Sussex (July 8), 87 
, Admiral the Hon Sn Ekdwud Alfied 

John, K CB, br of the Fai] of Malmesbury, 
cntered Roy Navy 23, admiral on the re 
served list ’77 P Christchurch 44 52, 
British Consul for Denmark 52, filled othe: 
consular and diplomatic appointments, the 
last being that of knvoy Lxtraordinary and 
Min Plenip to the King of Nethe.lands 67, 
D.L and] Hants (July 18) 

Hawkins, Commander Cesar Hugh, HMS 
Dedalus (Aug iP» 46 

Hawley: Capt R , Waterloo veteran (Jan 10a), 93 


e, Gen Sir Edmund, K C B, took part 
in expedition to N China, 42, commanded 
rd division army in Punjaub campaign, 


48-49 , present at siege and fall of Sebastopol , 
subsequently commanded garrison at Hong 


Kong (Oct 18), 70 
ames Liewellyn, Commander RN, 
FRG.S., FRAS, y s late Henry Heane, 


Seu pert, Saropsnie (Jan 4), 4? 


t, RN, served at battle of 
Navarino (Se ot 1) b? 


Gen Henry Poole, CB, formerly of 
s Fusihers, served through Crimea 
(Oct 26), 66 
ice Admiral Sir Wm, VC, KCB, 
K CSI, served with the Naval Brigade in 
Burmah China, and in the Crimea, re 
petite 2 the Victoria Cross for conspicuous 
eaen ty - the battle of Inkermann, and com 
men 
and Yenikale ; was commodore on the African 
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at the capture of Kertch Lane, C 


rade 


coast during the Ashantee war, served dureng 
the Egyptian war in the Red Sea, and 

the naval and military operations in the 
Eastern Soudan 84, 1n the same year went 
on a special mission to King John of 
Abyssinia, Vice Admiral Channel Squadron 
March 86, but resigned on ground of1ll health 


Dragoons, an 
(Feb 13a), 77 

Hockley, Admiral retired, died while hurrying 
to meet a train at Taunton (Jan 27) 

Hills, Capt Graham H ,RN, Marine Surveyor 


to Mersey Docks and Harbour’ Board 
(Aug 16) 62 
Hutton, Willam Walte:, Staff Commander 


RN,HMS Devastation, only s late Major 
Wm Hutton RMC 1 (Feb 10) 

Ingall, Gen, CB, Col Royal Sussex Regt. 
(Jan 11) 

Inghs, May Gen Thos, CB, late Royal En- 
gincers (<pt 2), (1 

Inghs Gen, C B (Nov 21) 

Ingram Adm.) Augustus Henry, served in 
operations aginst Canton as lieut , retired 

ice adm11l 79 (Oct 5s), 85 

Ingram Waltc:,3 s late Hubert Ingram (M P 
tor Boston and founder of the Jllustrated 
London News), was an officer in the Middle 
sex Yeomunry Cavalry, was in Zululand at 
the time of the campaign against Cetewayo, 
took an active pirt in the bittles of Abu Klea 
and Metimmch, and accompanied Sir C 
Wilson and Loid C Beresford in their trip 
up the Nile to within oie of Khartoum, 
killed by 1 wounded elephant near Berbera 
on the east corst of Africa (April 7 a), 82 

Johnstone Lt Col Lrancis William (Aug Eu 70 

Johnstone, My Gen C Hope, late Royal 
Artillery (Oct 6), 3 

Jones, Admiral William Gore, C B, entered the 
navy aS a cadet 41, served as midshipman 
during the war in New Zealand 45 6, sub - 
lieut 47, served with distinction during the 
Crimean wir commander 54, captain ’s1, 
1ear admuial 77, vice adm 82, flag captainon 


the Indian and China stations, inspector of 
trainin ie naval attachc, Washington, 
73-9 (May 28), 6% 


Kaunitz, lountChas Wm ,Lt Austrian Hussars, 
and an attache to London Embassy (Aug ar) 
Keene, Colonel Edmond Buch, of Oxford, pF 
formerly of 2nd Dragoon Guards, Col, of 
Oxfordshire Hussars (July 17), 66 
Key, Admiral Sir Astley Cooper, ed. at 
Naval College, Portsmouth, as heut, aged 
23, distinguished himself at the wreck of 
the Gorgon, wounded in the action of 
Obhyado, capt 50, had command of the 
Amphion during the Baltic campaign, served 
at Calcutta during the Mutiny, commanded a 
battalion of seamen at the capture of Canton 
and secured Commissioner Yeh with his own 
hand, was subsequently Director General of 
Naval Ordnance, Superintendent of Porte 
mouth Dockyard, President neve Naval 
College, Greenwich, Vice Admiral ’73, Com- 
mande: in Chief North American station ‘ys, 
Admiral 78, Principal Naval ADC to 
ueen '79, was Principal Naval Lord of the 
dmiralty 79-85, Placed on the refired lat of 
Admirals 86 ( ch 3), 67 
» Col Wm 


oore, Madras Staff a a 
late Postmaster-General, Panjanb (Sept. 
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Leberuf, Marshal, entered French Artillery ’32, 
and served a considerable time in Algeria; 
went through the Crimean war, being at its 
conclusion Brigadier-General, in ‘59 com- 
manded the Artillery of the Guard in the 
Italian gr acer became Minister of War 
69, and Marshal '7o, declaring in the July of 
that year that not a garter button was want- 
ing to the completeness and equipment of 
the army; at the outbreak of the Franco- 
Prussian war became chief of the General 
Staff of the Army of the Rhine, but resigned 
after the defeats at Wissembourg and Woerth ; 
subsequently held a command under Bazaine, 
and was shut up with him in Metz, hved m 
rd a since the close of the war (June 
7)) 


Leith, Co). J. M.,C B , late commanding Queen’s 
Own Cameron Highlandeis (May 22), 5? 

Leonard, Dr. Peter, RN, formetly Inspector- 
General of Hospitals and Fleets (May 2), 87 

htfoot, Lt-Gen Thomas, CH, late 84th 
(York and Lancaste:) Regt (March 3), 68 

Lonsdale, Capt. Rupert, C.M.G., late 74th High- 
landers (F cb. 28), 35 

Lewry, Lieut. John, served in the Ametican 
war, 1812-14 (May), 97 

Ludlow, Majoi-Gen 5%. O. F, late Royal En- 
gineers, Madias (June 7), 76 

Lynch, Majer Cen ,C.B , comimandcr of Bengal 
Army (Aug 3) 

Macdonald, Norman, said to have setved at 
Waterloo, and to be 110 yeais of age at the 
time of decease (May) 

Praia Viste Su John G, RE, K.C.B. 

uly x17 

Aen: Major-Gcn Samucl Alexande:, CB., 
aE sist King’s Own Light Infantry (Match 
13), 63 

Maloolm, Gen. George Alexande:, CB, s. of 
Gen. Sir John Malcolm, made aC.B 1n’°42 for 
services during the China war, appointed 
Col. 2nd Battalion Kings Own Yorkshire 
Light Infantry ‘66 (June 2), 75 

Marriott, Lieut.-Gen W. F. (Aug. 16), 61 

Marsh, Gen. Joseph, served thiough Caffre 
War, ’51-53 ; Eastern campaign, ’54-55 (Oct. 10) 

al, Maj.-.Gen William Elhot, late Bengal 
Staff Corps, served through Sutle) campaign 
"45-46 (Nov. 21) 

Mattei, Ma}.-Gen. Anthony, C.MG, formerly in 

command of Royal Malta Artillery (Sept. 17), 


8h 
Mends, Col. Herbert, late of end West India 
Regt. ; entered aimy ’22; served in Ashantee 
and at Cape Coast Castle (Sept 10), 87 
e, Lt.-Col. James, C.B , of Aston House, 
Stevenage, was A D.C. to the Governor- 
General of India 48-53; on the outbreak of the 
Mutiny was nominated interpreter to the 
Commander-in-Chief in India, and in that 


capacity, as well as that of Commandant at 

headquarters and A.D.C., he attended Lord 
Clyde throughout the operations which led 
to the suppression of the Mutiny (March 8), 71 

Meney, George Henry, formerly for many years 
Lt.-Col. Tower Hamlcts Volunteers ( pa 7) 

Mundy, Lieut.-Gen. Chailes Fitzroy Millar 
(July 12) 

Munro, Col. Donald (May), 56 

O'Reilly, Rear-Admiral Montagu, served with 
di&tinction in China, the Caffic war of ’sa, 
and the Crimea nT 2); 66 

Panter, Col. Herbert Gauntlett, Inspector-Gen. 
ef Recruiting (April 18), 49 
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Patton, Gen. John, Col. of the Suffolk Regt, 


(Feb. 27), 87 

Penn » Gen. James Farrell, C.B., of the 
Ro al Artillery, served in the Crimea, in 

India ’57-8, and was present at the relief of 
Lucknow, the battle of Cawnpore, and in 
other actions, and in China ’60 uly 6), 58 

Perrier, Gen., some years head of the geodesic 
oa a of the French War Office (Feb. 
20), 55 

Phillips, a Waterloo veteran, died at Selby Oak, 
near Birmingham (Match 23), 100 

Price, Lt -Col. William, late Bengal Army, in 


his 200th year (Feb. 7) 
ae ajor-Gen. Aueustas: M. S. C. (Feb. 
5), 65 


Prjvalesky, Gen., famous Russian explorer; 
1ed while on caploring expedition to Thibet 

(Nov. 1), 49 

Rennie, Maj -Gen. Chas Elphinstone, served in 
N. China "60, taking part in the action of 
Sinho, and storm and capture of Taku forts 
(Nov, 11), 45 

Rice, Col. Augustus Thomas, late of srst Light 
Infantry; served in Burmah ’s2, and at fhe 
capture of Bassein (Aug. 15), 73 

Richardson. Majo1-Gen. Willem, C.B 
the 73:d and 44th Bengal Native 
(April 18), 77 


Ratherdon, ek eae Augustus William, re- 
tired H M. Indian forces (April 2) 

Roberts, John, retired gunner R.N., served in 
Crimea, and awarded V.C, (Oct.) 

Robinson, William Braham, chief naval con- 
tractor Poitsmouth dockyard ‘69-8: and a 
warm supporter of the total abstinence move- 
ment (Jan. 16), 69 

Rowley, Sir Chas. Robt, formerly capt. of 
Grenadie: Guards (Sept. 8), 88 

Ryder, Sir Alfred Phillipps, K.C.B., Admiral of 
the Fleet, accidentally drowned 1n the Thames 


., late of 
infantry 


(Apiil 30), 67 

Scheda, Majoi-Gen. von, famous chaitographer 
(July 23), 73 

Scott, Fleet-Surgeon Robt Chas, R.N., served 


in Sir E, Belcher’s Arctic expedition ’s52, and 
Crimean war ’s4 and ’55 (Oct. 22), 62 

Sheridan, Gen., Commander-in-Chief of United 
States Army smce ’84. Prominent in Civil 
War (Aug: ), 57 (See special biog.) 

Shortland, Vice-Admiral Peter Fred., LL.D., 
barriste1-at-law ; commanded H.M.S. Calsem- 
b1a ’443 placed in charge of Bay of Fundy 
and Nova Scotia survey, 49; commanded 
H M.S. Hydra on Mediterranean survey 
65 (Oct. 18), 73 

Shubrick, Gen. Richard, of the Indian army 
(April 26), 68 

Smith, Hon. Lieut.-Col. Thomas, late 57th 
Regiment, served with distmction in the 
Ciimea and during the Mutiny (Aug. 2), 78 

Smith, sy baer J. J., late R.A. (Jan. 22 

Sowerby, George, Colonel 3rd Battalion Durham 
Light Infantry (Aug. 2) 

Spencer, Admiral Hon. J. W. S. oo 2) 73 

Spratt, Vice-Admiral T. A. B., C.B., F. 5., was 
in command of the Sprffire in the Black Sea 
throughout the Russian war, and present at 
the bombardment of Sebastopol, planned 
the attacks for the capture of Kertch (March 


10), 76 
-Compton, Maj.-Gen. 4and Highlanders 
fa, ‘ak Regt. Foot. Served in the Crimea 
ept. 
Stevens, Major-Gen. George Shepherd, late 
eoemadaet Aden Troop (May ante 
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$ 
Bombay Native Infantry (July 15) 

» Major Gen P, Bengal Army (June 23) 

» Gen Van, leader of various exped: 
tions in East Indies, commander of Dutcl 
troops in war of Acheen (Sept 8) 

Tapp, illiain Heathcote, killed 1n action nea: 
uakim, commanding 3rd Battalion Lgyptia: 
army, capt 2nd Battalion Welsh Regt , onl: 
s late Lt Gen Thomas Lapp (March 3), 33 
Taylor, Admiral Wilham Norton (April 11), 8? 
y, MajorGen Gwavas Specdwell, RE 
(retired list) (Keb 2), 6 
Trollope, Gen Sir Chailes, K C B, entered th 


Majqr-Gen ey Cator Turner 


*38, commanded troops in Cephaloma 48 51, 
brigadie: gen in Crimean war, commande 
forces in Lowcr Canada 58 61 (july 5), 29 

Turner, Mayor Gen Ldmund Penrose Brougham 
(May 15), 55 

Urmston, Capt H Brabazon, killed in a fight 
with the tribes bordering the Punjab fron 
tier (June) 

 beslaprirg Rear Admiral L H (suicide) (Jan 
20), 6 

Walton, Major Gen William Mariitt Barneby 
CB, late R A (Maichis) Sf 

Ward, Commander John, RK N , served on board 
Falcon as hieut during Russian War in the 
Baltic, 55 (Nov 12), 61 

waeley ol W H C,s of Hon and Rev 
Gerald Valerian Wellesicy, nephew of Arthur, 
Duke of Wellington, se1ved im Crimea, 
India, and West Indies, and commanded 81st 
Regt , and 7th Royal | usiliers for 27 years, 
3 years Rovernor of HM muihtary prisons 


ov ), 7% 

te, Mayor Gen H A, Royal Enginee:: 
(Feb 22), 67 

W. hby, Admiral James Beautine (April 


ar), 73 

Wybault, Dep Com Gen poePh William, the 
last surviving officer of the Commissiarat 
Department who served in the Peninsular 
War (Apiil 12) 

Yan Boh Shway, Burmese leader (July 29) 


ARTISTS, MUSICIANS, AND ACTORS 


Alard, Delphin, violinist, and late piofcsso: of 
that instrument at the Paris Conse vatoire 
(Feb 204), 74 

Armand, M Alfred, architcct, designe: of 
several important railway stations in Paris 
and on other lines in France, and of the Paris 
Hotel de Louvre, etc (June 27), 8? 

Bache, Walter, pianist, pupil of Liszt, and the 
English champton of his compositions (March 

6 


©, Madame, operatic vocalist and wd of 
the renowned composer (June 8), 72 


6 by, eer, artist, late of Liverpool 

une 97) 

wie iG Wilham Gules, artist and caricaturist 
une a), 


re Charles Edouard de, Pres French 
Water Colour Soc (Jan 22a), 67 
6, M Marie, celebrated French comedian 
(Oct 26), 88 
, Gustav, celebrated French painter, 
Protessor of School of Fine Arts, and Member 
of the Institute (Sept. a3), 64 


Kar 
(April 3). 
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Oalvo, Raphael, Spanish actor, representative 
of classic drama in Spain (Sept ), 44 
, M, French critic and essayist, and 
Pnslasga tt of ne ran (May ; 1), 58 
m ug 20 
Chappadale, Mrs (nee Snowdon), entered the 
theatrical profession 55, appeared at the 
Haymarket as Mrs Malaprop 63, connected 
with that theatre while it was under Mr Buck 
stones management, 65 74, Mr Chippen- 
dale 66, subsequently engaged at the Court 
and the Lyceum , will be best remembered by 
her performances of Mrs Candour and Mis. 
Malaptop (May 26), about 49 
Clayton, John (John Alf:ed Clayton Calthorpe), 
s in law of Dion Boucicault, first appeared in 
St James Iheatre, London, as Hastings, in 
She Stoops to Conquer in 66, played with J L. 
Toole at the Gaiety in Unile Dick s Dar ng, 
at the Vaudeville in the School for Scandal, 
at the Lyceum unde: H Irving in Richelieu 
and other plays, as Hugh Lrevoi in All for 
Hler at the Maree, later at the Court in Lhe 
Magistrate and Dandy Dick (keb 27), 43 
Corn, Henry, vocalist and actor, long associated 
with Enghsh opera, especially at Covent 
Garden with Pyneand Harrison, s of Haydn 
Coir, the baritone colleague of Braham, and 
gs of Domcnico Coir, one of the founders 
of the Philharmonic Soc (Feb 28), 64 
Creswick, William, Shakhespearian actor, a native 
of London, but trained in the provinces, ap- 
peared at several Metiopolitan theatres, joint 
manager with M1: R Shepherd for several 
eais of the Surrey ILheatie, appeared at 
rury Lane during M: F B Chattertons 
management, subsequently visited Australia 
(June 17) 7h 
Orosmond Turner, Madame Helcne (Mrs Helena 
Turner), operatic singer, andad of “ Madame 
Rachel (April 26), 35 
Darley, Felix § C , painter and book illustrator 
(March 26 a), 66 
Davidge, William Pleater, popular American 
actor(Aug 7) 


Degeorge Charles, distinguished French statu- 


ary and medalhomst (Nov 10), 50 

Delorme, Mile Jeanne, young actrcss of English 
extraction (Nov 12) 

Engel, Herr, proprietor of Krolls theatrical 
establishment, a favourite summer resort of 
the people of Berlin (June), 67 

Etex Antoine, French sculptor, portrait painter, 
architect, and autho: (July), 80 

‘anoelh, piBaor Giuseppe, tenor singer (Jan 
23@), 5 

Feyen Perrin, Fianyois, distinguished French 

artist, one of ‘‘ Society of Ten (Oct ), 60 
‘rere Bey, Chailes Thcodore, | rench painter of 
Eastern scenes (March 24), 72 

Gaut, Gustavus, Vienna painter (Sept 7), 52 

Heller, Stephen, pianoforte music composer, 

born at Pesth, but for many years resident in 

Paris (Jan 14) 

H ; Chaphi (Henry Charles Stroud), 

vocalist, formerly associated with M1: Leslie's 

choir, many years a member of the Founding 

Hospital Chapel choir, and well known at 

civic banquets (Jan 17 a), 62 

erdman, Robert, RSA, Scottish artist (Jan. 


H 
10), 57 
Hull, W J’ (William Hill Jones), comedian, 
remembered for his span ods 
thy 


73 
n 


will be Io 
formance of ‘‘Mr Cattermole,’ the w 
uncle from India, in the Private Secretary 
(April 13), 53 ‘ 


Obi] 


Frank, R A,, July 31 (see special biog.) 

Hughes, Nathan, portrait painter, died in Tam 
beth workhouse (Feb 14) 

Inchbold, John William, poet-artist; s of the 
proprietor of the Leeds Intelligencer, land 
scape painter, published 77 a volume of son- 
nets entitled “Annus Amoris’ (Jan 23), 54 

Kittoe. Edward H , marine " * "4 n High 

apt Infirmary (Nov 11) 
ree Michael, Austrian playwright and author 

eb 26) 

Labiche, Eugene, French dtamatist (Jan 23), 73 

Littleton, Henry, sole proprieto: of the house of 
ae Ewer & Co, music publishers (May 
11), 

waver Norman, RS A portrait painter (Feb 
27), 

Matout, Louis, French historical painter (Jan 


290 a), 7h 

Meixner, Carl, comic acto: at Vienna(Sept 5) 74 

Mesaini, Luigi, artist, and Directo: of the Gal 
lery of Paintings at Siena (July) 

Michaehs, I heodor, compose: of the “ Turkish 
Patrol’ (Jan ) 

Morel-Ladowl, Leonard, sculptor, Chevalicr de 
la Legion d Honneur, lived in England thnty 
years, and was employed by Messrs Elking 
ton :n the production of artistic obyects in the 
precious metals (March 1s), (5 

Olcott, Miss Lilhan, American actress (April 8 a) 

bree aaa French landscape painter (Jan 
17), 25 

Parry, T Gambicr, artist and author of works 
of art, artist of the ornamental painting 1n 
Gloucester Cathedral and Tewkesbury 
Abbey (Sept 29) 

Pinsuti, Signo: Ciro, popular song wiiter, 6 at 
Sinalunga, neat Siena ed for the musical 

rofession at Rome, and under Cuipriam 

otter at the Roy Acad Mus, London, 
where he afte: wards hcld a profcssorship for 
many Phe (March 10), “9 

Rajon, Paul Adolphe, French ctcher, who 
will be long remembered by the British public 
for his etchings and portraits of eminent 
Fnglishmen (June), 4 

Reed, Thomas Gcurman, founder of the drawing 
room entertainments given at the Gallery of 
Illustration and subsequently at St Georges 
Hall, Langham Place (March 21), 70 

Richard, Maurice, minister of French Fine Arts 
under the Empire (Nov s5) 

Rignold, Patience, mother of the two well 
known actors Wiliam and George Rignold, 
and in her time a famous actress (May 23), 87 

Sohellein, Karl, Vienna painter, director of the 
Belvedere Restoring Sch (April 9g), 68 

Sherrard, Thomas, a very early member of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, and superintend 
ent of the band (July 1), 81 

Smith, Charles Raymond, sculptor (April 1<), 88 

Squier, Ephraim George, Ameiican writer 
(April 16), 67 

Stephens, W H , actor (Oct ) 

Strauss, M Isaac, musician, composei of many 
uadrilles, polkas, waltzes, etc, and chef 
orchestre of the Tuileries and opera balls 

under the Empire ong J ) 

Svensden, Oluf, flautist, b in Christiamia, came 
to London at the invitation of Jullien, played 
in the leading orchestras, many years first 

te in the Queen’s private band, professor of 
e flute at K A.M (May), 56 
Mrs Edward (known on the stage 
as Miss Fanny Hughes), actress for many 
years at the Strand Theatre (Jan. 14), 45 
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Thornton, L M, author of the ‘“ Postman’s 
Knock ” and other songs, died 1n Bath work- 
house (May 8) 

Tilton, John Rollin, American painter (March 


a2) 

Toole, Miss Florence, only remamuing child of 
J L Toole(Nov 5), 23 

Vogrenhaber, rau von, soprano singer at the 

erlin oval Opera House for over twenty 
years, but Hungarian by birth (Jan 11) 

Vokes, Fred » member of the well known family 
of comedians who for some years performed 
in the opening of the pantomimes at Drury 
Lane (June 3) 
allack, Lestcr, famous American comedian 
(Sept 6) 

West, William, actor and musical composer, 
made his first appearance as Cupid in 1802 
(Jan ), 93 

ore, Arthur, one of the best line en- 
giavers, his best works being ‘ The Loss of 
the Revenge’ and ‘ Streatley on Thames ” 


DIPLOMATIC AND OFFICIAL, 


Allon, M , eminent barrister, and life Senator of 
oe practised 47 years at the Paris bar 
(july) 

Anderson, Matthew, Crown Solicitor of Dublin ; 
had charge of all State prosecutions for last 
thirty years including I enian leaders (Oct 12) 

Bartlett, Henry, CB, Auditor Gold Coast 
Colony, late Deputy Contioller (April 26) 

Bell, Doyne eg tndiny SA, Secrctary to 
He: Majesty s Privy Purse (March 26), & 

Black, Colonel George, tormcily Chief Con- 
stable ot Norfolk (April 28), 75 

Brame, Gcorges, popular }rench deputy (Fcb s) 

Brand, Sir John Henry, Picsidcnt of the Orange 
Free State (July 14) 
runn, Baron, Secrctary of State for the affairs 
of Finland (Sept 4) 

Budzeele, Count Errembault de, 
Ministe: to Russia (Feb 6 

Burrow, James Shortridge, 
Devon (Nov 38), 76 

Cairns, Sir William Wellington, K C M G , half- 
biothcr of the rst Ear] Cairns, in the Ceylon 
Civil Service 5266, was Lt Gov of Malacca 
’67, St Kitts ‘68, and British Honduras 70, 
and Governor of Trinidad 74, Queensland 74, 
and South Austialia 77, but resigned the same 

eai (July 7), (0 

Calvert, Majo: Reginald, Chief Constable of 
Cambridgeshire (April 28), 55 

Campbell-Johnston, Alexander Robert, F R.S., 
I R GS ,formerly H M Dep Superintendent 
and Lieut -Gov of Hong Kong (Jan. 21), 76 

Carnot, M , father of President Carnot, and s. 
of the strategist of the Revolution, elected 
deputy 39, Muimister of Education ’48, after 
the coup detat was one of the three Re- 
publicans elected deputies who refused to 
take the oath of allegiance and were con- 
sequently unseated , entered the Chamber 
as Deputy for Paris ’63, defeated by Gambetta 
69, re entered Parliament ’71, and, on the 
formation of the Senate, elected a hfe member 
(March 10s 871 

Ch . Vice Admiral, head of the Russian 
Mimstry of Marine (Dec 4) 

, Roscoe, American lawyer and senator 
(Apri 17), 68 

Corbett, Edwin, H.M Munister at Stockholm 
since '84 (Feb 23) 

Corti, Count, was fifteen years in England as an 


Belgian 
ayor of Bideford, 
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attaché to the Sardiman Legation, Minister 
of Italy to the United States 745, acting 
during that time as arbitrator between 
England and the States on questions between 
the two countries which had arisen out of 
the Civil War, Italian Ambassador at Con 
stantinople "75; took charge of the Italian 
Foreign Office, with a seat in the Scnate, 78, 
attended the Berlin Congress as First Pleni 
potentiary of Italy, shortly afterwa:ds re 
turned to Constantinople as Ambassador, 
Italhan Ambassador to England 86-7, and was 
altogether over forty years in the diplomatie 
service (Feb 19) 
,» Rt Hon Whillam Bede, Qc » Membe: 
of Legislative Council of New South Wale: 
and a Sad celeste ps of Gt Britain (Oct 37) 
D’ Anéthan, on Jules, Belgian statesman, 
Advocate Gen Court of A peal 39, Minister 
of Justice 43, Envoy Extraordinary anc 
Minister Plenipotentiary 75 (Oct 9), 85 
» M_Eugéne, senator, long connected 
with the Paris press, Vice President Nitional 
Assembly ’75, senator Dec same yea:, Premier 
short time during 82 g uly 21), 76 
Hon James Squire, ex Premier of 
New South Wales 73 (Aug ), (1 
Ferand, M , French Minister to Morocco (Nov 19 
Fraser, P Gordon, late Colonial Treasurer, an 
Member Legislative and Executive Councils 
of Tasmania (April 27) 
ult, General, French senator (Feb 5s) 
Ghyozy, Koloman de, Hungarian politician, 
and a former Finance Minister (Feb 27), 80 
Gibbon, James, late a member of the Queens 
land Legislative Council (April 2), (3 
Gibson, Walter Murray, formerly Premier of 
Hawai (Jan 22) 

» Willam Rodger, Consul at Liverpoo’ 
for the Argentine Republic (Feb 18) 

» Major George, Registiar General of 
births, deaths, and marriages 38 79, br of the 
late Sir J Graham, the well known Minister, 
or he acted as private secrctary (May 
40); 

Count, Grand Marshal of Prince 
Ferdinand’s Court (Oct 30) 
» Hon W E, MLC, LLD, of Mel 
bourne University (April 22 a) 
Helland, Walter, J P, twice Mayor of City of 
Worcester and proprietor of Vulcan 1 onworks 
Holt, Thos, member of Legislative Council 
New South Wales 77 (Sept 5) 
ertenstean, M, President of the Swiss Con 
federation (Nov 37) 
<a ir Charles E Keith, 4 in the 
West Indies, British Consul at Carthagcna 
"44°57, acting during a large portion ot that 
time as French Consul, also consul in Penn 
sylvania 's7 71, and subsequently in other 
American states , honorary commissioner to 
the British section Philadelphia Exhibition 
*76, retired '78 (May 19), 75 
» Hon Jno Pendleton, formerly a member 
the United States Senate, and the oldest 
of the U §& senators (March 20 a), 90 
“father” of the French Senate 
(May 6), 91 
, Princess Helen, Grand Mistress of 
Russian eras = chief of the Czarna’s 
a 


eh tent Sabai ‘i 

ohn, sev youre minent office 

the old detective apartment Scotland Yard, 

and subsequently superintendent P (Wal- 

thug ina of Metropolitan Police 
+ 24 
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MOall, Captain, chief of the Glasgow Police 
(March 19) 7] , 
MoOheane, Charles, American Vice-Consul rat 
Portsmouth, formerly secretary of the Royal 

Corinthian Yacht Club. 

Maupas, Comte de, one of the chief_ performers 
of the Coup d Etat of 51, entered Civil Service 
45, dismissed by the Provisional Govern- 
ment of 48, when he became an adherent of 
I ouis Napoleon roeppontee sub prefect at 
Boulogne ’49, called to Paris a to be Prefect 
of Police, and had charge of the nocturnal 
arrest of the principal Deputies of the and 
Dec , Minister of Police 52, and filled other 
officcs, retirmg 66, and remaining a senator 
out of office until the end of the empire, was 
mn his later days a Boulangist (June 18), 70 


Meyer, Heir Von, ex Hessian Minister of State 


(Oct 29), 8? 

Mollard, Mt , appointed acting Loid Chamberlain 
towards end of the French Lmpire (Aug 26) 
Monford, William Comptroller of Customs, 

Gold Coast Colony (Feb 10), 47 

Murray, Archibald, Cicrk of the Petty Bag 
(Feb 11), (1 (Undcr the Judicature Act the 
office becomes extinct ) 

Musgrave, Sir Anthony, Govcrnor of Queens- 
land administrator of the Colony of Nevis 
6o, Island of St Vincent ot, Governor of 
Newfoundland 64-60, Gov ot British Colum- 


bia 69 72, Lieut Nital 72 S Australia 73; 
Jimiici, 77 succceded Su A Kennedy 
as Gov of Qucensland 83, MG 71, 


KCMG 75, (Oct 9) (0 

Normann, [1e1: von many years Court Chamber- 
lain to the late German Lmpeto: I 1ederick, 
and afterwards Prussian Ministe: to Bruns- 
wich (July 17) 
adone Aiighi de Casanova, Duc de, 
Clerical Bonapartist, Minister of the Interior 
59, somc time previous to his death agent for 
Prince Victor Napoleon in Paiis (March 28), 74 

Palgrave W Giffoid, British Ministe: at Monte 

ideo (Sept 30) 

Pedder, Wm Gcorge, CSI, late Sec Revenue 
Depaitment India Office (Nov 21), 55 

Phohon, Charles Ignace, french statesman, a 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour (June), 74 

Power, Su Alfred, CB, kactory Commis- 
sionci 33, Assistant Poor Law Commissioner 
44) Chief Commissioner of the Inish Poor 
Law 49, Vice President Local Government 
Board fer Ireland 729, KCB 1n reward of 
long ofhcial service 73 (June 7), 84 

Ramport, M , onc of the Queestors in the French 
Senate, eaten Director Gen of the Post 
and Telegraph Dept (Nov 23) 

Raspail Lugene, a former well known deputy, 
and son of kianyois Vincent Raspail (Sept 
Real, Count Premio, Spanish Consul-General at 

Quebec, shot himself (Oct 17) 
Reay, Stephen, Sccretary to the L & NW, 
Rulway for 22 years (Nov 27) 
BRedern, Count Heinrich Alcxander Von, one of 
the high household officers of late Emperor 
William, formeily represented Piussia in St. 


Petersburg (Oct 2 
ic Rf dount de S Salvador de 


Reis, Sean oe dos, 
Mattos1 Privy Councillor of Brazil, 


os 
founder of Brazilian and Poi tuguese Bank 


(Oct a5) 

Ruchard, Maurice, ex-French Minister (Noy.), 65 

Batherden, Edward, thirty years surveyor of 
shipping to = H be i ys Sg 
Secretary of State for India : 

Robertson, "Russell Brooke, CMG. Consul at 
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eooay amg and Assistant Judge of H M 
tt for Japan (April 10), 48 

Rebilant, Count di, Italian Ambassador, served 
through Austrian war 48-49, and Ancona, 


Central Italy and Austria 66, Ambassador at W 


Vienna ’71, Foreign Secretary at Rome 85 
(Oct 17) 

Roeder, His Excellency He11 von, Introducer of 
Ambassadors at the Court of Berlin, and 
Chief Master of the Kitchen (Apri! 3) 

, Christopher, CMG, late Auditor 
General of New Gouth Wales (Apnil 2) 

Sir Samuel, late Governor of British 
settlement of Sierra Leone (Aug 28 

» Gen, ex-Pres of Hayti, elected 79 
driven into exile 88 (Oct 19) 

unt, Sir William Chailes KCMG, 
entered Colonial Office 1s clerk 48, wis 
aupeequencly Colonial Secretary Natal and 
Lt Col Natal Carabineers and Lt Gov St 
Vincent, and 62 87 one of the Crown Agents 
ofthe Colonies, hon treasurer hoyal Colonial 
Institute from its foundation (July 31) 48 

Sarmiento, Domingo TF exPres of Argentine 
Republic, founded female school at San 
ee 36, Minister Plenipotentiary to the 

nited States 64 68, electedPres 68, author 
of numerous works in Spanish, including 
“Life of Abraham Lincoln ‘(Nov ) 

Sohlippenbach, Count, Chamberlain to HI M 
the Emperor of Gui many (May 4) $1 

Schwarzenberg, Prince Johinn Adolph, repre 
sented Austrian Court 1t coronation of Queen 
Mirae ag » richest landowner 1n Austria (Sept 
15), 90 

, M de, for 45 years a prominent Swiss 
politician,and since 71: Goveinor of the canton 
of Lucerne (June 30) 

Beldon, Samuel, C B , Principal of the Statistical 
Deptmt of HM Customs (Leb 9) 57 

, James Duncan, CSI, s late General 
uncan Sim, RE , entered Madras Civil 
Service 42, and after holding several ap 
intments, including that of Membcr of the 
unvil of the Goveinor, retired 75(Jan 4) (5 
ter, Sir Frank, Bombay Commissione: of 
Police since 64, he having previously exhi 
bited great pe1sonal gallantry and exceptional 
powers of administration 10 connection with 
the Mutiny (June 4) 

, Count, formerly Danish Mimster of 
Finance and Director General of Customs, 
and at one time Councillorto King George of 
Greece (Feb 28) 

Stabb, Col, Justice of the Peace of Zululand 


(Oct 32) 

» ir Ronald Ferguson, GCMG 
CSE, LLD, lately Her Majesty’s Envoy 
and Minister to Shih of Fersia , appointed 
attache 48, Consul, 59 appointcd 86 to 
inquire into the condition of the Nesto11an 
community in Persian Kurdistan ind 
OQroomiah, appointed Minister 79, and re- 
signed 87 

Chief Inspector, 44 years connected 
with the City Police, and many years officer 
in charge ot the Cential Criminal Court 
(May 27), 62 

hilip Charles Chevenix, late BCS, 
br, late ‘Acchbp of Dublin (Feb 9), 78 
Walker, Mr, formerly United States Consul 
General in Paris (Jan_ 14 @) 
‘Walsh, on Wilham Henry, formerly Speaker 

Legislative Assembly of Queensiand, 

and Minister of Works (April 3 @), 62 
Hon, Thomas, Minister of the Interior 
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of Canada, and prominently connected with 
the Canadian press for many years ( 1 sz) 
Wilson, Dr Charles Edward, LL D,H M Chief 


Inspector of Schools in Scotland (March 17) 

usdom, Sir Robert, KC MG, a native of 

Blackburn , emigrated to Sydney with his 
parents, ed at Sydney College, admitted 
to the bar 61, had a long Parliamentary career 
in the colony, repeatedly declined to ome 
aj mimister of the Crown, though he once 
held the office of AttorneyGen for New 
South Wales, was one of the delegates to 
the Colonial Conference of 87(March 20 a), 68 

Wooyeno, Kagenori, several years Japanese 
knvoy at the Court of St James, and the 
holde: of several otherimportant official posts, 
ind practically the first permanent represen- 
tative of Japan in London (April rr) 

Workman, Henry, five times Mayor of Lvesham, 
J P for Worceste1, Warwick and Gloucester, 
and D L fo: Worcester, and great benefactor 
to the Church (Oct 28), 55 


CITY AND BUSINESS 
Abbott, W, the well known stockbroker, for- 


inspector Dove rulway station (Feb “27), 66 

Allen, Joscph, secretary to the Gresham Life 
Assurance Co (Miy 18) 54 

Barnett, Samson (feb 14), 80 

Bateman, William Henry, of 90, Cannon Street, 

Deputy ot the Ward ot Walbrook (Feb 9), 51 

Bell Ocputy, member City Council for Billings- 
gite Ward from 68 (Jan 31 @) 

Bowles, James, formerly of the firm of Bowles 
& Sons George Strect, Mansion House 
(March 15) Jd 

Braet Aldei man, eight times mayor of Penzance 
(Feb 7), 67 

Caird, James lennant, engineer and shipbuilder, 
Greenock, scmior partncrinthe firm ot Messrs 

Private & een 30); ‘ s a 
arrington ward, of Buryscourt, igh, 
Suricy, head of the firm of Charrington 
Co, brewers of Mule, End and Burton on- 
Irent (May 19), 7 

Choudens, M Antoine de, French music pub- 
lishe1 (Nov 17) 

Oope George, J P, last surviving member of 
Cope Bios, the well known cigar and tobacco 
maeatarturete of Liverpool and London 
(reb 1), ¢ 

Oorcoran, Walham Wilson banker and broker at 
Washington, whose chaiities were estimated 
to excced a million sterling (Feb 35), 90 

Dick Charles, manager of the London & North 
Western Kulway Works at Crewe, Carlisle, 
and J ongsight, deputy mayor, ind a J P of 
Ciewe (June 2) 

Drexel, joseph Wilhelm, of New York, retired 
member of the eminent banking firm of Drexel 
& Co (March 24) 65 

East, Samuel, Deputy Alderman for Portsoken 
bial Blt ala 1), pinele 

Edmunds, Henry, late manager of the Birming- 
ham and Midland Bank (Heb 17), 88 

Hartel, Raymond, head of famous music pub- 
lishing firm of Breitkopf & Hartel, of Leipsic, 
tounded 1719 (Nov _ 26), 78 

, John, scholastic publisher and book- 
seller, ot Manchester (May 10), 55 

Hill, Thomas, late chairman Caledoman Railway 

Company (April 26), 75 
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Hogg, James, publisher (March 23 a), 81 
alld Tobe, of St Paul’s Churchyard (Nov ) 


Rf a, James, a former paitner of Messrs. 

opestake & Co (Nov ) 

Inghs, John, engineer and shipbuilder of Glas 
gow (May 9), 

vay, liam Chickall, of Regent Strect, W 

t -Col Hon Artillery Company (April 27), 7 

Jolly, Patiison, printer, served his time a 
Ballantyne’s, dinburgh , pulled first shec 
of the Edinburgh Journal, many years 11 
business in Dublin (March 1 a), 104 

Kydd, John, printing ink manufacturer (April 5, 

Lewis, George, of Frankton Grange, Ellesmere, 
many years generil manage: Cambrian Rail 
way Company (March 4) 

Ceesare, London 1epresentative of Messrs 
Ricord, of Milan, the leading music publish 
ing firm of Italy, London correspondent o! 
the Gazctta Mustale of Milan (Nov 24) 

Mason, Jhomas, formerly paitner in firm o 
Dent, Allcroft, & Co (April 15), 74 

, Joseph, for merly of 57, Coleman Street. 
City (an g) 

Miles, William IIenry, BA, of Ham Green, 
Bristol, J P Somerset, a partner in the bank 
ing firm of Miles, Cane & Co, ands of the 
late Sir William Miles, But (Jan 15), 57 

Murray, Frederick, member of the Metropolita 
Board of Works, and formeily chairman 
reel al es Vestry (April 6), 64 

Pohakoiff, Samucl, the Russian “ railway king, 
founder of the first school of railway cnginccr 
ing and the Russian School of Mincs, the 
Alexander lJ Residcntial Collcge for studcnts 
at the University of St Petersburg, and 
many other institutions, was bornin Lithu 
ania, of poor Jewish pirents (April 18, @) 

Quilter, Wm , Parhamentary accountant (Nov 


1a), df 
Rad William Shiell, gencial manage: Capital 
and Counties Bank (Lim ) (Jin _ 18) 
Rivington, William, of firm of Gilbert & Riving 
ton, Ld, omental and classical] printers of 
Clerkenwell (Nov ) 80 
ell, Robt , one of firm of Hunt and Roskell, 
jewellers (July 22) 
Roth, Camillo, ot the Stock Exchange (April 9), 47 
Bibley, Hiram, founde: of the Sibley Collcge 
of Mechanical Arts, assisted in establishing 
the firat telegraphic line between Washington 
and Baltimore, founded the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, and ercctcd a telegiaph 
line from the Lastcrn States to San Francisco 
(July 12), 8? 
th, William, some 


ears a partner in the firm 
of Leaf, Smith, Leaf, 


& Co , Old Change (Jan 


7), 90 
8 cer, James, J P Essex, and DL Issex and 
ndon, head of the firm of James oe & 
Sons, paper meichants, 50, Uppe: Thames 


Street, trustee and treasurer of the Congre- 
gational Union of England and Wales, 33 
gears treasurer to the Colonial Missionaiy 
1ety, twice Prime Warden of the Fish 
mongers’ Company (Jan 23), 80 
Alderman Sir John, KCMG » sat for 
dersgate Ward for ‘77, and 1n succession to 
the Jate Alderman Besley Lord Mayor ’8s5 6, 
opens a Mansion House Fund for the relief 
of distress, to which about £80,000 was sub 
scribed, and was one of the Royal Commis- 
sioners at the Colonial and Indian Exhibition, 
leceiving his kmght commander stp in recog- 
mition of the seivices performed by him in 
that connection (Jan. 16), 22 
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| Stoneham, Edmund John,C.C chairman Finance 


Committee Corporation of London, and L. U. 
candidate for N & Bethnal Green (April 8), 50 

Sturge, Charles, of Birmingham, was identified 
with his dr 1n the Ant: Corn Law and Reform 
movements, one of the original membere of 
the Birmingham Town Council (May 1), 87 

Wain ht, William, J P , of Woking, chairman 
of the Royal Fire and Life Insurance Company 
for 26 years (Feb 5), 79 

Webster, William, Common Councilman and 
Deputy for the waid of Colman St , City (Nov. 

4), 9d 

Webster, William, contractor, carried out, among 
othe: improvements, works for the Thames 
Embankment (Feb 5 a) 

Winch, John, of North Mimmps Park, tea mer- 
chant (April 4) 

Withers, Joseph, of the London Stock Exchange 
(July 12), 7% 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Allery, James, City trumpeter (Oct 6) 

Albame, Georgina, w of John Sobieski, Count 
Stuait d,and znd d late Ldwd Kendall, J.P. 
of Brecknock and Gloucestershire (Keb 13) 

Aitkin, Mrs Jean, szs Thos Carlyle (Aug 4), 78 

Baker, William de Chau, a famous Kentish 
cricketel, founder of the “ Canterbury week 


(Feb 20) 
Baring, pene of Oakwood, nr Chichester, se 
F al of Northbrook, and 6 late Bp of Durham 


(April 17), 4$ 

Barnes, Miss Sarah, of Westbury, Wilts (June 
2), 1n her 102nd year 

Batthyany, Countess, «id of Count Lajos 
Batthy any, the Hungarian pattiot OF 

Benson, the notorious swindler, suicide in 
USA (May) 

Bergh, J{enry, Amei philanthropist (March 10) 

Boss, kmil guide and mountaineer, of Grindel- 
wald July) 

Bradlaugh, Miss Alice,d@ of Charles Bradlaugh, 
M P (Dec 3) 

Brockbank, G P, one of the best known Free- 
masons in the country, Prov Grand Deacon 
and Past Grand Standard Bearer of England, 
Vice Pres of all Masonic charities (June a) 

Buchan, Lady, d of Col Wilks, Goveinor ot St 
Helena, 15 at the time of Napoleon’s banish- 
ment, and «:d of Gen Sm John Buchan, 
KCB (May 10), 91 

Burnett, Lady, of Leys (April 25) 

Crackanthorpe, William, of Newbiggin Hall, 
Westmoreland, eldest 1epresentative of the 
family who havc held the mano) and estates 
of Newbiggin ever sincc 1331, and a first c. of 
Wordswoith (Jan 10), 97 

Charles, Albert Onesiphorus, of the Homes for 
meee Boys, karningham and Swanley (March 
29), 9 

Charl wood, Henry, many years a member of the 
Sussex County Cricket Lleven (June 7) 

Churoh, krede1ick John, only son of the Dean 
of St Pauls (Jan 16), $3 

Coke, Col. Edward Thos , of Tiusley, Derbysh., 
which property had been held BY the family 
since the reign of Edward III , J P. Derbysh , 
and J P and DL Notts (Feb 27a) 

Oubitt, William, well-known member of the 
Baptist body, and one of the compilers of the 
Baptist Year Book (April 5), 87 

cans, anys w Sir W. M Curtis, Bart (April 

» 

Davies, Evan (‘‘ Myfyr Morganwg”), styled by 

many Arch- ruid of Wales (f 5. 23), 38 
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De la Feld, Lady Cecil Jane, wed, of Count John 
de la Feld, andd rst k Limerick (April 24) 
Distmeh, Baron Albert, head of one of the oldest 

famihes in Alsace (Jan 10 4), 86 
Donovan, Larry, “champion bridge jumper” 
(Aug 13) 
Doulton, Sarah, w of Sir Henry Doulton (Oct 26) 
Dumas, Marie Rose, sis of Alexandie, died in 
a convent at Avellino, Italy (Jan soa), 84 
Papen Octave, triend and fellow exile of Ledru 
ollin(“eb 24), 77 
ke, macy wd Su Percyvall Hart Dyke 
yi 


art Gu 0) 

Eaton, t John Sumner RN, Secretary of 
Royal Victoria Yacht Club (Sept 27) 

ark William, of Tunbridge Wells, J P and 

DL Kent (June 16) 

Foster, Richard King 12 leading Oxfordshire 
agricultutist (Sept 25) 

Fray, Miss, well known frequenter of the Law 

Gage Lady Mary (May 16), 90 

, La aly (May 16), 

Garfield, Mrs ym of late President (Jan 19 a) 

Grattan, Lady Laura, wid late Roun Hon J 
Grattan, MP and sz late Fal of Dysart 
(July 12), df 

aunty Capt Tom, Cornish wrestle: chimpion 
of Cornwall and Devon foi nearly 25 years 
(Oct 23) 70 

Halford, Fiedk Wm, late sec for 25 ycars to 
the Retorm Club Pull Mall (Miy 6) ? 

Hammond, Miiy F1 inces, w of (June 14) 

Heathorn Catherine spinster, of Craven 
Place, Maidstone, the ud of Kent (keb 
2), aged 104 years 10 months and 7 days 

Henderson, Mis F Quecns housckceper for 
ovel 20 years (Oct 35) 70) 

Hibberd,Samucl, for merly leading jockey, won 
the Camb idgesh on qlicca 56, (cs uewitch 
on Lecturer ‘66 and Chester Cup 56, 05, und 
66 (Feb 21), 4/ 

Hibbert John, of Br iywickh Lodge Maidenhead, 

P Berks, 15 years 1 mcmbc1 of the ,ovein 

ing body of Tton College (Mirch 28), «7 

Hollingworth Joan, of Luisby Court Maidstone, 
long known for his munnficent liberality in 
Maidstone , and Chm of Cons puty (Apiil 5), 5 

Hook, Maiia,e and listsurviving ad cf Theodore 
Hook (April 3) ¢ 

Hudson, John Robert, gentleman porte) to the 
Queen, and onc of the oldest of Her ay 5 
servants, entered service of King William LV 
when a youth, and was cmployed it Windsor 
Castle for 53 years (Oct 29) 

Hughes, Maiy Ann, w Col Hughes, MP 
(Maich 13), “8 

Hull, Mrs, oldest and most valued of Queens 
servants, nurse to Prince of Walcs and all 
Queen s children (Sept 24), 7 

Jamieson, William, of Peniith for many ycars 
champion wrestler in Cumberland and West 
moreland atyie (Nov 323), 49 

Jenkin, John Trevilhan, J P, D1 Glamorgan 
shire (Feb 23), 79 

Jones, Herbert Rhys, of Weston super Mare, 
drowned near Weymouth in a brave effort 
to save others, by three several attempts to 
swim ashore with aline (March 8) 

Kanné, Joseph Julius, the Queen s courier (April 


24), 7 

Karoly:, Ccunt Victoi, # of the Austrian Am- 
bassador to Great Britain (April z) 

Kegel, Stephan von, Austrian millionaie and 
man of on, suicide (May 11) 

King, Tom, pugilist and sculler (Oct 3), 5/ 
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Kirwan, Lady Victoria, @ of and M. of Hast 
(March 30), 50 coo ener ae 

Knowles, Mrs Emma, wid of the dramatist, 
James Sheridan Knowles, and formerly an 
actress (Miss Emma Elphinstone) (May), 61 

Kurkoveski, Lubiez, Polish officer, said to be 116 
years of age (June) 

Leach Robert Valentine, of Devizes Castle, 
Wilts (May 7), 80 

Lockwood, John, formerly sergeant footman to 
to the Queen (July 1) 


Macaulay, Fanny, d@ of Zachary Macaulay, 
and only surviving sister of Lord Macaulay 
(Nov 10), 80 

Macdonald, 


ames, lirht weight jockey (Sept 8 

McLaurie Douglas, bailiff to 4 I M es seg 
press Fugenie (Jan 13) 

MoLean, Hector, of New College, late captain 
Oxford Univ_ Boat Club (Jan 19) 

Macliver, Col David,s M1: P S Macliver, ot 
the firm of Macliver & Son proprietors of 
the Western Duly Picss Bristol, J P Bristol, 
and formeily L cand for Chippenham (Jan 17). 

Maule Lady Chiistian, d@ of 1st Lord Panmure, 
and sts Fox Maule, 11th Fail of Dalhousie 
(Match 21), 8? 

Meany Stephen J, promment member of the 
Jiish Amcricin paity (Feb 8) 

Molesworth, lady Andalusia, zwid of the Right 
lion Sir W Molesworth, Bait (May) 

Montgomery, Lidy Matilda (May 2s), 99 

Munster, Countess Olga, y d@ Count Munster, 
Ainb issadoi to the Ltench Republic, and for- 
merly German Ambassador in London, by 
Tady HL St Clan Liskine, @ of 3rd Eatl 
of Rosslyn (Ieb 3) 

O'Connell Danicl Jimes, end s late Sir J 
OConnell, Bart, and 2 of the celebrated 
Dimel O Connell (Leb 26), 64 

Ormerod, Abrahim, J P, of Ridgefoot House, 
Todmotden (Feb 16), 63 

Palmer Courtlindt, Prcsident of the Nineteenth 
Century Club, New York ie ) 

Parkes, Lady, ¢« of Sir Par kes, Prime 
Ministe: of New South Wales (Feb 1) 

Pearce, Paulin H, wceli known swimmer of 
Ramsgite author of numerous poems, in 
cluding ‘ The Dceith of Nelson and ‘ Battle 
of Watetloo (Nov 23) 

Pedley, Mary, of Chatteris, Cambs , aged ror 
1Sar oe 100 Childien and grandchildren 

ct 25 
ait Pady, wid of Sir Joshua Rowe, CB 
ct 28) 

Powys Lybbe W R L, Mayor of Wallingford 
(April 5), 31 

Russell, Lady Iranis, d of the Rev Algernon 
Peyton, » istly Lord Francis Russell, ¢ 6th 
Duke of Bedtord, K G ,and 2andly John Loraine 
Bake: (Feb 2 

Scarlett, Hon dy, wid of Lieut Gen the 
Hon Su ae orke Scarlett, GC B (Feb 

Seddon, R L, famous football player, drowne 
at Maitland, New South Wales (Aug, 16 

Sewell, Thomas, oldest prokeesicual cricketer 
in England, one of the Eleven of All England, 
and for many years engaged at Lord’s Cricket 
Ground (Noy 3 82 

Shaw, J C, celebrated left hand bowler, many 

eais principal bowler for the Notts County 

leven, and for a long se1ses of years con- 
nected with Geo Parr's All England Eleven 
(March 7), 51 

Sherman, Mra, w of Gen Sherman, of United 
States (Nov 28) 
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Saito elas eoaneS et the Soldiers’ 
Home, Windsor (Feb. 23), 

Sturge, George, of Woodthorpe, Sydenham Hill, 
a munificent benefactor to various charitable, 
religious, and philanthropic institutions 
(April 14), 90 

aber Thomas: of Hassall Heath, Cheshire, 
ed 95; leaves 5 surviving children, if grand- 

ildren, and 83 great gr. children (Feb. 7 a). 

Thorburn, W. LD, Chm. Leith School Board, 
unsuccessfully contested Leith Burghs in the 
C. interest ’85 (Feb. 19) 

waites, Daniel, brewer, native of Blackburn, 
died worth £2,000,000 (Sept. 21) __ 

usen, Countess Catherine Feodorovna, 
gd. of a famous gencral of the Napoleonic 
wars, Prince Kutuzoff, and for many years 
filled high positions at the Russian Court 
(May 8), 84 

Tite, Lady Emily, wid of the late Sir W. Tite, 
architect of the Royal Exchange (Feb 16), 8 

Turnor, Lady Caroline, wd of the late M1.Chiis- 
topher Turnor, andd of 9th Earl of Winchil- 
sea (March 73), 71 
ade, Lady, last surviving sis of Archbishop 


Tait (April 4 a), 88 
Watkin Pady, w. of Sir Edward W. Watkin, 
Bart., M P. (March 8), 65 
Watt, Henry Alexander, chief engineer of the 
steamship Cagisart, which 1n the year p7 
sailed from Genoa to the aid of certain poli- 
tical prisoneis of King Bomba, but, the muis- 
sion being successfu y accomplished, was 
captured in returning by a Neapolitan war- 
vessel, and its occupants, including Watt, 
taken to Naples and imprisoned ; after being 
imprisoned for seven months and suffering 
much, Watt and the second engineei were, at 
the demand of the British Government, re- 
leased and compensated (June), 57 
atts, S., foreman of wheelwrights at Piince 
Consort’s workshops, Windsor Gt. Park, 
(Oct. 3), 60 
Welwood, Lady Margaiet P. Maconochie, w ad. 
of late Allan A. Maconochie Welwood, and 
. d, of oth Earl of Stair (Oct. 11) 
te, Mrs. Clarissa, wid of Jas White, who 
founded sect of Jezreelites at Chatham, and 
ruled herself as “ Queen Esther” (June ek 
Wilson, Fieetwood Pellew, DL. and I: , 0 
Wappingham Manor, Northants. (April 24) 
ilaon, Fiederick Maryon, J P , of The Grange, 
Uckfield, 3rd_s. late Sir J. M. Wilson, Bart. 
(March 14), 53 
Wynn, Lady Annora Williams, w. of Charles 
Watkin Wilhams Wynn, and y. d. and Earl 
Manvers (March 22), 65 
Zuylen de Nyevelt, Catherine Henrietta, Com- 
Obl atta Da A See D F OBLIGATION 
in . see DAYS O : 
0 A French dependency in Tajurah 


sey (g.v.), on east coast of Africa. 
, William M.P.. was b. 1852; edu- 
cated at Diocesan College, Cloyne. 


After bein 
connected for a long period with the Freeman's 
journal, Mr. O'B, became the editor of Unsted 
yeland (q.v.). Entered parhament as a 
Nationalist in '83, and at present represents 
N.E. Cork. Mr. O'Brien was committed to 

ison in the early of °88, under the Crimes 
Act, and during his imprisonment was deprived 
forcibly of his clothes, an event afterwards 
Leg “ ee " eres On os 
release Mr. O'B, delivered a speech in the 
House of Commons which attracted some 
attention. 5 
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Obstruction, Law on in 88. A Metro- 
politan police magistrate has (Sept. 88) con- 
victed an omnibus company, whose horses were 
changed in Parliament Square, on a charge of 
obstructing the thoroughfare. It was pleaded 
that the defendants had changed their horses 


at this ticular spot for eight years; but it 
was held that the company had no right to 


obstruct the streets for private interests, and a 
nominal penalty was inflicted. Another ques- 
tion raised (May '88) was, whether the marshal 
of a funeral on, which had blocked the 
tramway lines 1n South London, could be said 
to have wilfully obstructed the thoroughfare. 
The prosecution was instituted by the tramway 
company, but the magistrate held that the 
company had no rights other than those pos- 
sessed by the community at large, and that the 
processionists had done all in their power to 
peeveoe a breach of the law. The case of 

ay v. Long shows that justices have no 
right to convict persons charged under the 
Towns Police Clauses Act,’47, with obstruction, 
on its simply being shown by the uncorrobo- 
rated testimonyof a policeman that three or four 
persons were standing on the pavement, and 
that other persons using the path had to turn 


off for them. 
Obstruction, Parliamen . See Par- 
LIAMENTARY PROCEDURE for the 1ules sub- 


mitted in ’87, and PARLIAMENTARY SESSION 
for the proceedings upon them ed. ’88. 
0’Connor, Thomas Power, M.P., b. at Ath- 
lone, 1848, graduated M.A. ca Univeraity. 
Connected with the press from an eaily age, 
first in Dublin and afterwards in London. as 
elected for Galway at the general election of ’80 
as a Home Ruler, and took a prominent part in 
the debates in Parhament. Visited America for 
the Land League in ’8:1. Was present at the 
Insh-American Convention of 81, with Mr. Healy 
(g v ) and Father Sheehy. Returned to England 
in May 82. Elected for the Scotland division 
of Liverpool, and for Galway borough—1in both 
cases by large majorities—in 85 its for the 
former. Has written ‘‘Lord Beaconsfield: a 
Biography,” ‘‘Gladatone’s House of Commons,” 
‘‘ The Parnell Movement,” ‘‘ Dead Man’s Island,” 
and many tales and essays. Piesident of the 


f National League in England and Scotland. 


Became fist and present editor of the Star 
(q.v.) in 88, 

October Handicap. See Turr. 

Odessa. A ie gaa (oat ard Russian port 
on the Black Sea. though less than a cen- 
tury old, its population 18 190,000, and in point 
of size it ranks as fourth city in the Ruasian 
empire, Distant 1,137 mules from St. Peters- 
burg and 933 from Moscow, Odessa has good 
eroung for regarding itself as the capital of 

uthern Russia. It has derived its rapid 
growth largely from the export of grain. Twenty 
years ago the total exports were valued at 
$4,000,000 ; they now exceed £12,000,000, 1n spite 
of the competition of other Black Sea ports and 
the rivalry of America and India. cently a 
new trade feature has been introduced. Tea 
and other goods from the East, that formerly 

e their way to London, and were thence 
despatched to Kussia, are now conveyed direct 
through the Suez Canal to Odessa by the 
vessels of the Moscow volunteer fleet and the 
Black Sea Steam Navigation < We ; 

Ohio ver Bridge. The 
ee hotaee Co,, Y.5., an 8, 
commenced operations on the Valea 
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teldge over the Ohio river at Wheeling, Weat 

mia, a work which is to cost several 

on dollars The bridge, which was de- 
signed by Mr Gustav Lindenthal, CE, who 
18 the engineer, will be 2,100 feet long, with a 
channel span of 535 feet It 1s in connection 
with the new for the railways 
centring at Wheeling, and 1s to be completed 
with 1ts approaches in January 1890 The 
terminal arrangements include a tunnel 1,600 
feet long, and another bridge over Wheeling 

6 


e 
“Ohm ” See Exvecrricity, ed ’88 
Oil Islands In the Indian Ocean Part of 
the Archipelago (q¢ v ) 
“QO K,’ a slang phrase, 


being a facetious 
equivalent for A C, “ 


Correct, and im 
“satisfactory 


Did 

Catholics (Altkathohken) One of the 
consequences of the declaration of Papal In 
f at the Vatican Council of July 1870 
was to lead to the formation of the churches 

and communities known as “Old Catholics 
These, although refusing adhesion to this 
cardinal principle of the Pap cy, have neve: 
seceded from the Catholic C :urch, and still 
claim a joint interest in the possessions of the 
ent Church, which, indeed, they continue, 

y state dispensation, to enjoy, both in 

and Baden Actually, however, the rupture be 
tween the two bodies 1s complete In Germany 
the Old Catholics at present number some 
go,ooo, 1n Switzerland they are more numerous, 
reaching about 80,000, in Austria there are 
10,000, some thousands also in Spain and Por 
, some hundreds 1n Italy, and a few exist 
in France unde: the guidance of Pére Hyaointhe, 
who (79) opencd 1n Paris the Gallioan Ohuroh 
Old Catt _.1c19m also 1s extending in North 
The Enoychoal letter lately issued 
by the 145 bishops who attended the Lambe 


Opec etn $e beet ea Soke Caen ees MCE, OF 
the part of the Catholic Church And 1n parti 
cular the Old Catholic bishops of Holland, and 
Bishop Reinkens 1n Germany, and Bisho 
Herzog in Switzerland, have received full 
recognition Fo: detailed account of the O C 
movement seecd 86 
ons 8 “ne See CacsnDan cer 
nant, 8 Margare , b near Musse 
bee Midlothian, 1828, She 1s one of the 
most vigorous and populir of modern novelists, 
and in addition to her numerous works ot 
fiction (the first of which—‘' P s in the 
Life of Mrs t Maitland of Sunnyude 
—established her reputation before she was 
twenty one), she has contributed ‘‘ Dante” 
and ‘' Oervantes”’ to the well known scries 
he Classics for Enghsh Readers,’ and 
written “S Francis of Assisi, ‘‘The Makers of 
Florence, ’ and “ Literary History of England 
In 68 she published a new novel, ‘‘ The Second 
* and also a ‘‘ Memoir of Principal 
Tulloch, D D” Her maiden name was Wilson 
Thousand Guineas See Turr 
w, William Hillier CMG, «th 
Earl of, b 1853, educated at Eton, and Lxeter 
i. Oxford Succeeded to the peerage '7o 
a High Steward of Guildford Appointed 
rd-in-Waiting to H M ’&, and again in 86 
ne of the del s at the Conference on the 
Sugar Question ‘87 His lordship formed one 
of the Lords Committee o € 
om, "88 Onslow was Under-Beo 
»for the from ’87 td °88, and Par)ia- 
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mentary Sec to the Board of Trade Feb. to 
Nov 88, 1n which latter month he was gazetted 
Governor of New Zealand in succession to Sir 
W D Jervois Lord O has recently presented 
a recreation ground to the town of Guildford 
Ontario (fiom the Indian Onontae—+ ¢. “ vil- 
lage on a mountain ), a province of the 
Dominion of Canada It extends along the 
north shores of the great lakes, and 1s import- 
ant as containing the Dommion metropolis, 
Ottawa Area 144,600 sq m, with recent 
accession on north and west, boundaries not 
fully settled yet, pop 1,923,228 Provincial 
capital Toronto, pop 86,445, on Lake Ontario 
the second city in nada in wealth and 
opulation, and one of the most attractive 
esides the two capitals, important towns 
are Kingston, Hamilton, London, pueiph St 
Catherine s, Bi antford, Belleville, an Chat- 
ham —Divided into some forty 81x established 
counties, eighty eight electo1al districts, ete 
lhe peninsular and southern portions of the 
rovince are very fertile, and are not elevated 
cenery on the St Lawrence and Ottawa 
1s very fine Behind are elevated 
tracts with immense stretches of forest 
abounding in game, large and small, furred 
and feathered Besides the shore line of the 
great lakes, there are many smaller lakes 
and innumerable streams Rive: and 
Falls, between Likes Erie ana Ontario, divide 
from United States Climate very healthy, 
winter cold, with heavy snow and ice, but 
dry and pleasant Summer warmer than in 
England, admitting of a richer flora The ex- 
treme south west of the province 1s the track 
most favouicd by climate of any in Canada, 
the tear ripens in the open aur, and the finer 
kind of grapes Biow well tlhe most impoit- 
ant mineial products of Ontario aic petroleum, 


th salt, gypsum or‘ plasker, silver, copper, iron, 


and phosphate — Admimustered by a Lieut 
Governor and responsible Ministry _ILlhere 1s 
only onc Chambe!, the Legislative Assembly, 
elected for four ycais by 88 constituencies 
Ontario has 24 seats 1n the Dominion Senate 
and 921n the House of Commons _ Religion not 
State aided Education viiy good university, 
ugh schools, clementary public schools—the 
latter in the hands of local boards, supported 
by rates, tree and compulso: y —Industries com 
rise 1 yood deal of manutacture of various 
binds yriculturists grow wheat and other 
grain, hemp, tobacco, hops, etc Apple and 
peach orchards ire extensive, the fruit export 
Increasing rapidly Vincyaids are being more 
planted, though the wine made 18 not yet ex- 
orted Mining cmploys many hands, The 
1esh water fishcries atc valuable, and piscicul- 
ture is ittended to (Clhecse making 18 carried 
on 1n 470 facto11es, dairy stock numbering nearly 
two million head here 1s an agricultura} 
college at Guelph The timber trade 18 large. 
Homesteads are gianted free under certain con- 
ditions, but of the twenty million acres already 
occupied much 1s very valuable, and land costa 
£4 to ie per acre in settled districts —Ontario, 
led Upper Canada, became British after the 
fall of Quebec and the formal cession in 1763 
It joined with other piovinces to form_the 
Dominion in 1867 See Canava, and for Exe- 
cutive Council see DIPLOMATIC 
Open Act, '87, extends certain pro- 
visions of the Metropolitan Open Spaces 5 
to districts throughout England, 
Wales, and Ireland ; amends principal Acts 
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in some details, and pov that the power: 

and duties conferred upon the Metropolitar 

Board by the Act of ’77 may be exercised an 

periormed by any vestry or district board 1n th 
etropolis 


Open Spaces (Metropolitan) Seeced & 


Opium Trade, Society for the Suppres 
sion of Formed 1874 Object Liberation o/ 
China from the forced trade of opium Thr 
Chetoo Convention of 76 gave China increasec 
powers to tax imported opium, and arres' 
emugeling Ratification of this treaty was de 
layed by Indian opposition, and it was not 
until ’85 that the forced opium trade was closed 
The trade, however, continues to exist 1r 
hardly diminished magnitude Burmah has 
also, it 1s alleged, been seriously injured by 
the opium trade, which the Anti-Gpium Society 
seeks to suppress in India, urging that the 
ee Government licensing system shall 
be used only for the production of so much 
opium as 13 required for legitimate medical 
use Premdent, Sir Joseph Pease, M P 
Sec, E A Williams B Office, Broadway 
Chambers, Westminster, S W 


Opportunists See Frencu PoLiticat Par 
TIES 


Orange Association, The Seecd 8 


Orange Free State An independent Dutch 
republicin South Afiica It has ee Colony 
on S and S W, Bechuanaland on N W, [rans 
vaal on N, Natal on L, Basutoland on SL 
Area estimatcd at 41,500 5q m , Pop 133,518, ©! 
whom 61,022 are whites It 15 divided into 
17 districts Capital, Bloemfontein , pop 3,270 
ther centics are Ladybrind inburg, 
Kroonstad, Hatiismith Fauiesmith, ctc The 
State 18 mainly prstoral, scarcity of water 
rendering great pat of it unfit for agriculture 
Principal products are wool, hides, ostrich 
feathers, ilso diamonds and guncts  Tbere 
are rich coal mines Gold was found in 87 
Ostrich rearing 1s being developed I-xecutive 
vested in President, elcctcd every five yeus by 
universal suffiage, and 1 Council appointed 
by the Volksiaad Acting Premdent,)> J] Bhg 
nant, ksq lheircis also a Landrost appointed 
to each of the distiicts by the President, 1f 
confirmed by the Volksiaad The latte: con 
sists of 56 membeis, elected by universal 
suffrage for four years, half vacating thei seats 
every two yeais Roman Dutch law prevails 
There 18 a Supreme Court of thice judges, 
and a Circuit Court There 1s no standing 
army, except a small body of artillery at the 
capital, but about 14,000 men are on the rolls 
as liable to be called out in case of wal 
The Dutch Reformed Chuich 1s the dominant 
religion The State devotes £12,000a year to 
education Estimated revenue foi 87 8, £156,300, 
expenditure, Ne ere debt, £172)500 Commerce 
passes through atal and pe Colony statis 
tics included in theirs Imports for '86 esti 
mated at about £1,000,000, @ at £2,000,000 
The capital has telegraphic communication 
with Natal and Cape Colony The State is, on 
the whole, prosperous and orderly It was 
formed in 1836-40, when Dutch Boers, becoming 
disaffected towards the new British Govern 
ment at the Cape, “trekked” northward into 
the wilds in large numbers. Their outrages 
on the natives, and the wars that resulted 
obliged the British authorities to annex Na 
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in 1840, and the Orange River Sovereignty-—as 
at was then called—in 1848. However, by con- 
vention In 1854, it was declared to be “a free 
and independent state,’ and has since remained 
so under the title of Orange Free State. A 
constitution was proclaimed in that year, and 
was amended in 1866 and 1879 For Ministry, 
etc, see Diplomatic Oonsult Norris New- 
mans ‘With the Boers,” Sandemans “ Eight 
Months in an Ox waggon,’ Weber's ‘Quatre 
Ans au Pays des Boers,’ Petherick’s ‘‘Cata- 
logue of York Gate Library, ’ etc 


sso. oe . ipltes of the Royal 
Academy Subsequently he came to London. 
Llected an Associate of the Royal Academy 
eee) His “Challenge and ‘Christopher 
ly at the Paris Exhibition secured the 
approval of the French critics, and obtained 


Academy in 1880, was purchased under the 
terms of the Chantrey bequest RA (1877) 


Orchestra Seeed ’87 


“Order of the Day,” 1n parhamentary lan 

uage, 1s a bill, o1 other matte1, which the 

ouse has ordered to be taken into considera- 
tion on a particular day 


Ordnance Survey Office 1s a department 
under Government tor the aa Aldea of maps 
and plans of the Unitcd Kingdom, which are 
issucd on various scales he survey was 
commcnced many years ago, and 18 approaching 
compiction A revision of the suivey has been 
undertaken, und 1s now _1n progress in York 
shire and Lancashire Thc Chiet Office is at 
Southunpton The Director General 1s Col 
Sir Charles W Wilson, KCB, KCMG, 
RI , assisted by Lieut Col John Farquhar- 
son, RE (executive officer), Col George H 
ee RE ,Myor C R Condei, RE, and 
thers 


Ordnance, Surveyor General of the See 
WAR OFFICE, ARMY, etc 


Origin of Species Seeed 88 


Ormerod, Eleanor A, consulting entomo 
sogist to the Royal Agmoultural Sooety, and 
leoturer on entomology at the Royal tural 
College, Oirencester, 1s a native of Cheshire. 
She 1s one of the first of hving authorities on 
-he history and habits of insects injurious to 
crops, trees, and vines, and has published 
many impoitant works on the subject. See 
“Losin Fly 


Ornaments Rubric (See RiTva.ism ) This 
tubric, which appears in the English Church 
Prayer Book immediately before the “ Order 
for Morning Piayer, 1s the crux upon which 
urns the whole controversy with respect to 
Rutualism inthe Church of England It reads 
8 follows —‘‘ And here it 1s to be noted, that 
uch ornaments of the church, and of the 
unisters thereof, at all time of their minietra- 
_.0n, Shall be retained and be in use, as were in 
this Church of England, by ged As Parlia- 
“nent, in the second year of ward the 
Jixth” The referred to include all 
the furniture, pare and decorations of a 
church The authority of Parliament involves, 
aot merely the statutes then in existence 
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relating to public worship, but such “ other 
order” as may have been taken by authonty of 
the Crown It 1s contended, on the one aide, 
that this rubric jetted in 1662) revives the 
Act 25 Henry VIII, xix 7, which decrees that 
all the old canon laws and ordinances which do 
not contradict any civil statute or oppose the 
royal prerogative are still to remain in force, 
also Henry VIII ’s Injunctions of 1545, the 
Orders in Council of the first and second 
years of Edward VI, and the Act authoris 
ing the Prayer Book of 1549 On the other 
hand, 1t 1s contended that “other order” was 
taken in the reign of Chizabeth which puts 
a different construction upon the rubiic he 
preene of the Advertisements of Llizabeth (as 
his order 1s te1med) declares —'‘ The Queens 
Majesty, calling to remembrance how necessary 
it is that the State Fcclesiastical be conjoined 
in one uniformity of rites and manners 1n open 
rayer and ministration of Sacraments, 

ath, by her letters, directed unto the Arch 
bishop of Canterbury and Metropolitan, enjoined 
that some order be taken whereby all diversities 
and varieties among them of the clergy and 
people might be reformed and repressed, 
and brought to one manner of uniformity 
throughout the whole Realm [his has been 
adjudged 1n the ecclesiastical courts to modity 
the comprehensive significance of the Orna 
ments Rubric of 1662 

Oruba = Anisland off the Venezuelan coast 
Is a Dutch possession, under the government 
of Quracao Area 69 sq m, pop 6407 Gold 
has been found on it Sec CoLonies or Euro 
PEAN POWERS 


Oscar II, King of Sweden and Norway, 
b 1829 He ascended the throne tin 72, Mn 
succession to his brother Charles Xv, who 
died in that year Before his accession he had 
served in the army, and risen to the rink 
of heutenant general He 15 a writer of no 
mean order, and he has translated Goethe s 
‘‘Faust” into Swedish In conscquence of 
the merits of ths Iitcrary production the 
Frankfurt Academy of Sciences elected him a 
corresponding member Issued 1n ’88 a volume 
of minor poems unde: his s0m de plume of 
“Oscar krederik lle married, 1n 57, the 
Princess Sophia of Nassau, by whom he has 
asissue foursons Gustaf, Duke of Wermland 
Oscar, Duke of Gotland (who last year manied 
Miss Fbba Munck, dw of Col Munck), Corl, 
Duke of Westergotland, and Eugene, Duke of 
Nenke In Aug _ 88, his Majesty visited the 
Empero: Wilham II at Berlin 

Osman Nubia Pasha, Marshal Celebrated 
for the defence of Plevna against the Russians 
(1877), b 1n 1832 in Asia Minor He took part 
In suppressing the rebellions of Syria (1860), of 
Crete (1867), and the Yemen (1874) After his 
poet resistance and the fall of Plevna (1877), 

é returned to Constantinople, and became 
Commander in Chief of the Imperial Guard 
1878), Governo: Genera] of Crete, Minister of 

ar 1878 82 


Ostrich Farming Seeed 88 

Ottawa Capital of the Dominion of Canada 
(g.v), pop 27,417 It 1s situated on the 

ttawa river, province of Ontaio, and is a 
handsome city, containing some of the finest 
buildings in all America Entrepot of the 
timber trade 

. See Turkey, and for 

Ministry, etc , s¢e DiPLomaric. 
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“Quida” (Mdlle. Louisa De la Ramée) 


was b. at Bury St Edmunds in 1 She 
commenced when very young to contribute to 
Colbourn’s New Monthly The scenes ofmany of 


her stones are laid in Italy, where she 1s now a 
resident Her works are very numerous, and 
comprise the following amongst many —‘ Held 
in Bondage,’ ‘‘ Chandos,’ “Idaha,’ “ Under 
Two Flags,’ “Folle Fanne,’ “Jn a Winter 
City,’ “Ariadne, ‘“Pipistrello,” ‘The Village 
Commune, ‘InMaremma, ‘Bimbi,” “Wanda,” 
and “Othmar’ She is a most romantic and 
impassioned writer, and her novels abound with 
true poetical feeling She adopted the nom de 
plume of ‘Ouida’ in memory of her childish 

ronunciation of her own name ‘Louisa ’ In 
88 ‘‘Quidas_ diatribe on the dulness of London 
streets was criticised 


Ouless, Walter William, R A, b 1n Jersey 
1848 Educated at Victoria Coll Becoming a 
student of the Royal Academy (1864), he took 
a silver medal in the Antique school He has 
constantly exhibited at Burlington House since 
1869, his first works being erg ties pictures, 
of which the principal were ‘‘Home Aga,’ 
and ‘An Incident in the Fiench Revolution 
In 1872, on the advice of Mr Millais, Mr Ouless 
took to pottrait painting, and has since de 
voted himself wit ie success to that branch 
of his profession lected R A (1881) 


“Outcast London.’ 
fully ed 87 


Owen, Sir Richard, KCB, FRS, the 
veteran comparative anatomist, b it Lancaster 
1804 Fducated at Lincaste: Grammar School 
and the Medical Schools of Edinburgh Univ and 
Paris Atte: being in practice tor a short time 
asa surgcon, in London, he became, through 
the influence of Dr Abcinethy, assistant 
curator of the Hunte::in Muscum In 34 he 
was appointed Professor of Comparative Anatomy 
at St Bartholomew s Hospital, in 36 first Hun- 
terran Professor in the same subject at the 
Royal Oollege of Surgeons, and in 56 Superim 
tendent ot the Natural History Department in the 
British Museum Prof O, fromthe examination 
in 39 of a fossil bone scnt to him from New 
Zealand, propounded a theory of the cxistence, 
in remote ages, of a bird morc gigintic than 
the ostiich , and the accuracy of his theory was 
subsequently, by the discovery of the whole 
fossil, eatabliched beyond doubt Ihis led him 
to the adoption of his famous theory of the 
extinction of species He 13 a voluminous 
writer on the subject to which his scientrfic 
rcsearches have becn successfully devoted. 
He 15 an honorary graduate of several universi- 
ties, acorresponding membcr of various foreign 
scientific associations, and in 1ecognition of his 
cminent services was cicateda K C B (73) 


Oxford and Cambridge Boat Race See 
AQUATICS 


Oxford and Cambridge Cricket Match. 


See CRICKET 


Oxford and Cambridge Locals Pro- 
moted by the delegates of the sister Uni- 


pe Pe alaantGanatian 


See ed 88, and more 


ae ee 


The pupils aie divided into Seniors, over 
fifteen and under eighteen, and Juniors under 
fifteen years The examinations are held at 
various centres throughout thc United Kingdom, 
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each centre being presided over by a secretary, 
and the examinations conducted by an examiner 
sent from the University In the results the 
pils are placedin ClassI , II or III , according 
fo merit, or simply catalogued alphabetically 
as having satisfied the examiners, the names 
of the unsuccessful being omitted Trinity 
College, London, has also instituted Local 
Examinations It 1s estimated that an average 
of about 6,o00 pupils present themselves 
annually for the three examinations, of which 
about three tenths obtain honours, three fifths 
satisfy the examiners, the rest being rejected 
ord, Rt Rev Stubbs, 
miahep His lordship the 32nd bishop 1s the 
son of the Jate William Morley Stubbs, Esq , 0 
Knaresborough, was educated at Ripon Gram 
mar School and Chiist Church, Oxford, where 
he graduated ist class Lit Elum and 3rd class 
Math (1848), became a Fellow of Trinity College, 


and proceeded MA (1851), DD by decree of 


Convocation (1879), Hon LLD of Cambridge co 


(1879), and of Ldinburgh (1880) Ordained 
deacon (1848) and priest (1850) by the Bishop 
of Oxford us fessor of Modern His 
tory at Oxford (1866), and has held various 
other appointments of importance at the 
University, Fellow of Oriel College (1867), 
Hon Fellow of Balhol College, and Hon 
Student of Christ Church His lordship 1s 
the author of many learned works, amongst 
which are “ Registrum Sacrum Anglcanum 

(Oxford University Piess, 1858), ‘ Select 
Charters and other Illustrations of DUnglish 
Constitutional History from the Larlicst Period 
to the Reign of Edward I ’ and ‘The Constitu 
tional History of d in its and 
Development” | ormerly his lordship was vicar 
of Navestock, Essex (1850 67), Librarian to His 
Grace the Archbishop ot Canterbury,ind Keeper 
ofthe MSS at Lambcth (1862 67), Examinc: in 
the School of Law and Modern History (1865 66) 
Select Preacher (1870), Examiner 1n the Schoo 
of Theology (1871 72), and of Modern History 
(1873 76, and 8), rector of Cholderton, Wilts 


Oriel College, Nov 88 
Oxford University his seems to have 
own up in the twelfth century, and 1s one of 
e three oldest univeisities of Europe, the 
other two being Paris and Bologna ‘The 
number of students seems to have greatly 
varied at different pe1iods of its history, and 
now 18 about 3,000, 1t having received con 
siderable impetus from the preat Tractarian 
movement, and the reforms introduced by the 
pnivenaity Commissions By the orm 
ot (1854) the present constitution was fixed 
The government of the University is} in the 
hands of three bodies—the He ouncil, 
of about twenty members , Congregation, which 
includes all resident graduates , and Convoca- 
tion, which 18 made up of all graduates whose 
names are on the register e following 1s 
the list of oo in the University Founded 
1249), University—Head, J F Bright, DD— 


ool tar eae: 110, (1 y Benjamin 
owett, M A, 261, (1270), Merton, Hon G 
neck, D cL » 119, (13x14), Exeter, W W 


jackson, M A,, x41, (1326), Omel, D. B Monro, ' 


f E 
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»), Queen’s, J. R Magrath, 
hes PRD E. Sewell DD. exp 
1427), Lincoln, erry, 9553 (1437 
Ail j, Las Sir W R Anson, DCL, 4; (2450), 
Magdalen, T H Warren, MA, 163; (1509), 
Brasenose, A Watson, M A, x11; (1516), 
T Fowler, DD, 84, (1532), 
H G Liddell, DD, 264, (554), Trani .H G, 
Woods, M A, x45, (1555), St "a, J lamy, 
DD, 122, (1571) Jesus HD Harper,D D, 70; 
(2619), Wadham, GE Thorley, M A , 99, (x64). 
Pembroke, Evan Evans, D, 64, (x7zx4), 
Worcester, W Inge, MA, 119, (1869) 
Robt James Wilson, 168, (1874), Hertford, H 
Boyd, DD, 88 Halls, (1269), St. Edmund's, 
oore, DD, 43, (1325), St Mary, D P. 
Chase, D D » 35, (1392), ‘ Non-collegiate,” and 
students at private Halls, 255 Total, 3,972. 
Since 1868 students have been enabled to be- 
come members of the university without joining 
an college orhall, they are known as ‘‘ Non- 
te” In 1880 arrangements were made 
for the affiliation of cial colleges, of which 
Pevces fi vey s Coll ‘a Al Uni- 
versity Oollege, Nottingham, an Hege 
Sheffield have availed themselves The exami 
nations for the degree of Bachelor are Responsions 
(Smalls), Firat Public Examination (Moderations, 
Honours, or Pass), Second Publo fron 
(Finals, Honours, or Pass) Residence for 
twelve terms 1s requiued, of which there are 
four in the yca1 Honours may be taken in 
Llitteree Humaniores (Ancient History and 
Ehilosophy), Mathematics, ponaprucenee, 
History, Theology Natural Scicnce, Medicine 
or Oriental Languagcs Women are admitted 
to the samc examinations but do not receive 
degices There arc three halls for their 1ecep- 
tion—Somerville Hall Lady Margaret Hall, and 
8t Hughs Hall During the year 1887 New 
Inn Hall was, on the demise of its principal, 
annexed to Balliol College, 1n accordance with 
the decision of the last Royal Commission 
Similarly St Marys Hall 1s destined to be 
united with Oricl College and St Edmunds 
Hall with Queens College A new hall for 
lady students has been erence and the first 
Honours Examination in Oriental studies held. 
Mansheld College (q¢7z ) 1s making progress, 
and establishing itself in the University — 
egrees DD (hovud scalet cloth, lined 
with black silk) BD (4 plain black silk), 
MA (4 black silk, lined with red silk), B 
kh black corded silk, trimmed with white fur); 
D ti scarlet cloth, lined with crimson silk), 
MB (/ dark blue silk, lined with white fur); 
DCL (scarlet cloth, lined with crimson 
sik), BCL (4 pale blue silk, lined with 
white fur), Mus D (4 white silk, lined with 
crimson silk brocade), MusB (A e blue 
suk, lined with white fur) —Ohan , The 
Marquis of Salisbury, KG , Vice- or, 
J Bellamy, DD (St_Johns), ag emigeret 
re tatives, Sir J R Mowbray, Bart, an 
Mr J G@ Talbot 
Oyer and Terminer, Commission of The 
commission issued to judges of asaize, g1 
them authority to try criminal causes in ea 
county into which they go It 18 literally a 


C ‘commission “to hear and_determine,’ oyer 


et terminer being the old French equivalent 
for that Enghsh expreasion 
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Bart, FRS, DCL 
armouth 1814 He 18 
to the Queen, 
Prince of W and Consulting 
Surgeon to St Bartholomew's Hospital He 
n an extensive contributor to the trans- 
actions of the Royal and other learned societies 
Created a baronet (1871), and appointed Pre- 
mdent of the College of Surgeons (1875) Sir 
James Paget was one of the scientific celebrities 
who received an honorary degree in 1882, at 
the commemoration of the 3ooth anniversary of 
the founding of the University of Wartzburg 
P A large state on the east coast of 
the Malay peninsula, northward of Johore, and 
touching on the west, Perak and Selangore A 
treaty between Great Britain and P , concluded 
in "88, provides that the ruler shall be styled 
Sultan of P , and that the guidance and control 
of the foreign relations of P is henceforth con 
veyed to the Straits Government (q v ) 
stine Geological Surveys See ed. 87 
“Pall Mall Gazette” Evening newspaper 
andreview Lstrblished 1865, by George Smith, 
of Smith, Cider & Co Transierred to Henry 
Yates Thompson, his sonin law, 1n_ 1880 
Edited first by Frederick Greenwood, next (1880) 
by John Morley, who in turn was succecded in 
1883by W T Stead(qv) Its characteristics are 
the three ‘Is —Independence, Interviewing, 
and Illustration It is 3 the first daily illustrate 


eee her er ie a ie oe 


one Or 
Sergeant- 


at Great 
to 


we male rele we wens an ee ee 


of the news of the week with special cartoon 
ces, 2, Northumbeiland Street, Strand 

Palmerston Capital of Northern Lerritory 
(qv) of Bouth Austraha 

Pan Anglican Conference Sec LAMBETH 
CONFERENCE 

Panama Canal This waterway, which, if 
seca prac will be the greatest engineering 
work of the kind the world has ever seen, 18 
designed to connect the Atlantic Ocean, from 
Aspinwall (or Colon), with the Pacific at the 
capital city of Panama—the oldest existing 
European settlement in the whole of America 
—thus cutting through the southern portion of 
the narrow neck of land connecting North and 
South Ametica, generally described as the 
Isthmus of Panama The ideas to follow the 
course of the single line railway already con 
necting the two cities, except in certain places, 
where the bed of the river Chagres will be 
more closely followed The whole length, 
from entrance to exit, 1s calculated at fifty four 
mules, and the two chief difficulties are recog 
niged in the flood waters of the river, and the 
fact that the have to be cut through 
Ihe river bed 18 to be crossed several times , 
and it has been decided to cut through the 
QGulebra Ool, in the Cordilleras, which about 
the point chosen will mean the excavation of 
a lengthy ravine about 350 feet deep (For 
history of the scheme down to end of 1887 
see ed '88, also previous editions) Adverse 
criticism, more or less deserved, but heightened 
by a modification of the scheme and demands 
for more money, attended the progress of this 

t work during ‘87. M de Lesseps on Nov. 

x himself addressed an important letter 
to the French premier, n which he stated that 
‘fin view of the indescribable bitterness o 


Jataldu Panama 
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adversaries,’ he had resolved to do at Panama 
what he did at Suez—viz , to insure a sufficient 
passage to the foreseen annual traffic of 7,500,000 
tons, and to complete the definitive maritime 
canal afterwards by small levies, as at Suez, 
on the annual profits The Consultative Qom- 
mittee had rephed in the affirmative to the 
two questions (1) Was it possible to construct 
in the central Mass an upper cutting and con- 
tinue at the level by dre ging ? (2) Would it 
be possible, when this was done, to open up 
traffic between the two oceans without sus- 
ending the work of deepening ? This approval, 
he pointed out, left for extraction only 40,000,000 
cubic metres—z0 000,000 hard soi] and 30,000,000 
dredgable soil, and acontract to carry out the 
wolk in the time specified had been entered 
into by M Liffel On leb = as5th, ’88, the 
Panama Star and Herald stated that the 
opening of the Canal thiough the Mind Hill, 
four miles from Colon, was accomplished on 
keb 22nd ‘ Pheicis now a continuous water- 
way open {10m the sca it Colcn to 1 poinf near 
Bojio station on the Pan una 1ailroad—about 
rsmuiles M de Lesseps rcid his usual report 
tothc Company 1t the P iris meeting of March rst, 
and issuircd them thit the Canal would be 
opcned with locks in 1890, the contracts being 
ot the strictest characte: The mecting was 
enthusi wtic, and the 1¢ pe t was adopted with a 
resolution iuthorising a loan of 340,000,000 francs, 
this, coupled with picvious powcrs for raising 
260,000,000, miking a tctal of 600,000,000, be- 
sides 1 Sum not cxcec ding 120,002,000 for the 
purchase of liench Rentcs to gunantee re- 
ayment ind picmiums I he amount necessary 
o finish the Canal, including cvcrything, was 
estimated 11 654 070 ooof! , the Join of 600,000,000 
and 110,000,000 1n hind mceting, this and Icaving 
a good balance In the strect were hawkers 
offcring for sile a pamphlet cilled Le Cataclyome 
Ihe Chimber on March a6th 
by 290 votcs to 170 resolvcd to consider the 
Panama Canal Loan Bill, thc Goveinment, how- 
evcr, taking no part in the discussion, and on 
April 231d the Council reported im its favour, 
The discussion was concluded on the 27th, but 
a division being demanded, and there not being 
a quorum of the Chamber picsent, another vote 
had to be taken on the 28th, when the Bill was 
agreed to by 284 votes to 128, a clause being 
added providing that the prospectus of the loan 
should point out thit there was no State 
guarantee On May 24th the Finance Minister 
appe ied before the committce of the Senate on 
eta Panama Lottery Loin, and sud that there 
was no nced for the Government to concern 
themselves about the issuc as requested by 
the company, the Senate adopted the Bill on 
June sth by 160 votes to 52. By the 8th the 
ducctors had fixed June 26th for the issue of 
tbe Lottery Loan here were to be 2,000,000 
bonds at 360 fr bearing 15 fr_interest, and re- 
payable 1n 99 years at 400 fr There were to be 
six drawings a year till 1913, and afterwards 
four, thiec of these to have a prize of 500,000 fr. 
the other three each a poe of 250,000 fr., 
besides smaller prizes, the aggregate of the 
annual prizes being 3,390,000 Ir zes and 
uarantees of redemption to be covered by a 
eposit of French Rentes t was deacri 
by the Eng st 3rd as ‘‘the most 


wneer of Au 
trustworthy statement ” respecting the progress 
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of the work dane at the canal during the mx 
ending June showed that the parte 
amounted to 7,479,400 cubic metres This 
monthly average of 1,246,567 was 96,567 metres 
more t the contractors minimum, the ex- 
cess for the six months being 579,402, or 442,400 
metres more than in the corresponding period 
of 87. It was added that MN Duponchel, another 
eminent French engineer, proposed to alter 
the method of excavation altogethe:—viz, b 
using the torrent of the river Chagres, whic 
would be turned in the proper direcuan: to 
wear av ay a channel in the hard 1ocky grounds 
—very much as hydraulic mining 15 cari1ed on 
At a grand banquet of the representatives of 


Bouth bles given at Paris on 
June 19th, to M Antonio Flores, President 
elect of Fcuador, M 


de Tesseps presided 
and the canal was generally ielevicd are 


hopeful terms On Saturday, June 231d 
shortly before the close of the Diba oprae te 
the new Lottci1y Loan, hundieds of telegrams 
announced all over the world the death of 
M de Lesseps This caused a panic, the sub- 
scriptions, which were said to be coming in 
very well indeed, were countermanded whole 
sale, and at the close only about one of the two 
million bonds weie reported to have been 
taken iup Of course this canaid could only 
have been set afloat by the enemics of the 
canal On the 29th M de Lesseps issued an 
indignant circular exposing this latest move 
of his adversaries, and announcing that a 
strong financial syndicate had at once offeied 
to guarantee all the loan stock not applied (on, 
and thishad beenaccepted Ihe annual meeting 
of shareholders was held at Pans on August 
rst, when M de Iecseps, having alluded to 
the opposition as the rcsult of disappointed 
ambition, said the amount obtained by the 
issue of the lottery bonds, with the pioperty of 
the Company, would at the date fixed tor the 
opening of the canal cover all the «xpenses of 
the works, othcr outlay, and the charges due 
on coupons The mecting was enthusiastic 
The second drawing was Feld on Oct sth 
Several of the prizes at the fst diawing fell 
to bonds not issued and the Company decided 
to have them diawn over again for the benefit 
of the issued bonds The soo,oo fr prize 
fell to a tailo: of the Avcnue d Antin, who 
was not picsent On Dec ist M de Lesseps 
addressed a letter to the shareholdcars of the 
Company, saying that the icmaindcr of the 
bonds weie about to be issued, and the sub 
scription would hold good if 400,000 bonds 
were applied for In conclusion he said ‘ ] 
appeal to all krenchmen, to all my associates 
whose fortunes are threatened “I have de 
yoted my hfe to two great works, which were 
baeaerg: to be impoesibilities—namely, the 

uez and Panama canals ‘The Suez canal 15 
constructed and has enriched France If you 
wish tocomplete the Panama canal, your chance 
18 in yourown hands You must decide 

P Vists A party in Russia, favourin 
the idea of a grand Slavonic confederation, in 
which the hegemony would belong to Russia 
See ed '88, more fully ed 87 


Panthéon (Le) A noble edifice, erected in 
Pars, devoted to the interment of illustrious 


men. 
Paraguay, —. of. One of the most 
rising states of America, situated be 


the rivers Parana and Paraguay 
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Capital, Asuncion, pop about 25,000 «Area, 
about 145,000 sq m , it 1s therefore about one- 
fifth larger than the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland It 1s governed by a 
President elected every four Pied a congress 
consisting of a Senate and a Chamber of 
Deputies, and five Ministers of State chosen 
by the President The State religion1s Roman 
Catholic, but all others are tolerated U6 

37), nae Fa expenditure, $1,400,503 , the 

iternal debt at the end of 87, $1,068,260, of 

hich a large portion will shortly be paid off ; 
_tternal debt about £800,000 During the five 
years war, 65 to 70, against three of 1ts most 
powertul neighbours the country was com- 
letely cuineal , but now, owing to the extra- 
wdinary riches of its soi], to its very health 
thmate and its cential geographical position, it 
making such rapid strides that 1t will very 
‘oon become one of the most important states 
of South America The countiy 1s covered 
with most valuable timber, and well watered 
throughout with a great number of small 
and large rivcrs, most of them navigable for 
hundreds of miles <A railway of about 60 
miles 15 now 1n traffic, and another 30 miles 
will be opened very shortly Concessions have 
becn granted for about 300 miles more The 
chief crops are maizc, 11ce, coffee, cocoa, indigo, 
mainioc, tobacco, sugat cane, oranges, cotton, 
and the cclebrated tea called Yerba Mate A 
law has been latcly passed by Congiess for 
cstablishing a metal currency 


Paramaribo Capital of Surinam (¢ v ) 
Parcel Post,The ‘Scc Post OFFIce 


Parent and Child For the legal rights and 
dutics of paicnt and child sec ed 87 


Paris, Comte de son of thc late Duc d Or- 
leans, and grandson of King Louis Philippe, 
b 1838 He was cducated in i ashe having 
left France after the overturn of the monarchy 
in 48 Ile wd Ins biothe: the Duc de Chartres 
servcd on the Staff of General M Clellan dur ing 
part of the American Civil War) He marie 
in 64 the eldest daughte: of the Duc de 
Montpensic1, ind has three childien After 
the dcath in 85 of the Comte de Chambord, the 
hcad of the Royal House of France, the Comte 
de Paris was acknowledged by nearly all the 
Legitimists 1s his successor In 6&6, on the 
passing of the Expulsion Bill, the Comte de 
Pails once more left for Fngland He ts the 
author of an interesting and comprehensive 
work im s1x solumcs on Enghsh T Unions 
In July 88 some sensation was caused in Paris 
by the seizure of 1 document addressed by the 
Comtc to the mayors of France which the 
Government regaidcd as seditious 

Paris Metropolitan Railways The Con 
vention for this system was approved by the 
French Government Budget Committee on June 

cth, 87,and urgency wasvotedtor the ballin the 

hamber of Deputies on July 21st It was after- 
wards decided to remodel the original , and 
the engineers, who were deputed to visit the 
London underground lines and the Mersey 
Tunnel, have now to report to the Chamber. 
In the French Chamber on May 17th, ’88, the 
Minster of Pubic Works (M Deluns Montaud), 
in answer to a question, said no doubt all Paris 
was in favour of the enterprise He had taken 
the initiative in negotiations with the Munici- 
pal Counci) and the various railway companies, 
and he would endeavour to have the new 
scheme presented soon to the Chamber, 
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Paris (Neuchatel) Water Su Towards 
the end of Aug ‘88, tr Ritter, a poly, engineer, 
who constructed the waterworks at La Chaux 
de Fonds, etc , submitted to the Paris Munici- 
pahty a scheme for thet city with an 
ample supply of water from the Lakeof Neuchf&ttel 
M Ritter stated that the three Jura lakes— 
Neuchatel, Brienne, and Murten—owing to 
the recent 1egulation of the Jura waters, now 
form a single coHecting basin, and that by the 
connection of the mver Ar there was sucha 
large disposable volume of water that from 20 
to 30 cubic métres per second could be taken 
from the Jakes without causing any perceptible 
diminution He proposes to draw a the wate1 
from the Neuchatel by a heading 260 ft below 
the surface , the water would be taken through 
a tunnel, 22 mies long, under the Jura moun 
tains to the Dessoubre valley neat Blanchefon 
tain, in the patient of the Doubs, thence 
either in a subterrancan conduit along the 
slopes of the hills or in aqueducts to Baris 
whence it would arrive at an clevation of 
about 395 feet The boring of the tunnel would 
be greatly facilitated by the supply of hydrauhc 
power furnished by the Reuse (7 000 horse 

wer) at the south end, and by the Doubs and 

essoubie at the noith end ‘The distance 
between Paris and the lake of Neuchatel 15 312 
miles, and the wate: would arrive ata tempera 
ture of 50 deg Fah M Ritter calculated the 
work to cost 300,000,000 francs the revenue to 
be derived from the supply of drinking water 
and motive powe1 aon the whole 1oute, 
besides the income from Paris itself, 1t would 
take about six vears to ciriy out 

Paris Ship Canal A somewhat ancient 
scheme, the connecting of Paris with the sea 
by a ship canal, was again on the faprs in the 
spring of ’°88 It was pointed out that the 
waterway would be thiough a level country, 
the promoters not looking for Government 
assistance, but depending upon a toll for their 
revenue 

Paris Underground Tramways M Berlier, 
civil engineer, described as the father of the 
system of pncumatic transmission in use in 
ccitain quarters of Paris brought forward a 
scheme of underground tramways for that city 
He proposed to lny a tube six meties IF 
diameter vithout opening the streets elec 
tricity to be uscd for both lighting and traction 
The whole system is to consist of three lines 
starting from the Place de Ja Concorde, the 
first, to run to the Bois de Boulogne, by the 
Champs Elysees, the Place de 1 Ftoile, and the 
Avenues Victor Hugo and Bugeaud_ the second, 
towards the Bastille by the great Boulevards 
and the third by the Rue de Rivoli and th 
Boulevard Diderot, stations to be built and 
rams to run on each line according to publi. 
gonvenience The concession was asked for 

ithout subsidy or guaranteed interest for 24 

ears, and the cost was estimated at 54,000,000 fr 
or the total development of about ten miles 
The Prefect of the See having asked toi 
authority from the Municipal Council, under the 
Jaw bearing upon local railways of 1880, 1t wa" 
announced in April ’88 that the scheme ha 
been sent back for examination to the thir 
Commission of the Counci] 

niveraal Exhibition, The, for which 

gteat preparations are being made, will be 
eldin Paris, on the Champ du Mars, during 
the summer of '89, and 13 intended to commemo- 
rate the centenary of the tron (see 
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SASTILLE) Attempts were made to obtain the 
vfficial co operation of leading f.....9— [--—- 
ments, but, with the exception of the United 
States of America and the Republic of Switzer- 
land, without success fave commissions, 
‘wave, however, been formed in all important 
sountries to take charge of the organisation of 
the various foreign sections The Exhibition 
1s to be divided into nine groups, as follows 
(I) Works of art , (II) Education and processes 
used therein ) Plain and decorative house 
furniture , (Iv ) Textile fabrics , (V.) The raw 
and manufactured products of mining, forestiy, 
chemistry, etc , (VI) Apparatus and methods 
of mechanical industries , ( ) Food products , 
'VITZ ) Agriculture, viticulture, and piscicul- 
ture, TE) Horticulture Early in 88 the 
British Government made it known that it had 
felt itself unable to take part in the Exhibition 
officially, but at the same time would assist 
exhibitors by every means in its power 
Ihereupon steps were at once taken to inswe 
the adequate representation of British industry, 
manufactures, and art, at the Exhibition, which 
15 expected to eclipse 1n comprehensiveness and 
interest the great exhibitions that have preceded 
it, both in Paris and in London M B , the 
Director-General of the Exhibition, placed himself 
in Communication with Lord Lytton, the British 
Ambassador 3n France, and suggested that the 
commercial bodies of this country and the 
scicntific societies should take action with a 
view to the formation of an exeoutive commission 
to undeitake the management of the British 
section, to which a space of about six thousand 
square yards had bcen allotted The idea was 
warmly taken up in | ondon, and at a meeeting 
of the London Chamber of Commerce (gv) @ 
resolution was carried pledging that Chamber 
to do what it could in securing the adequate 
representition of the British | mpire At this 
meeting !t was stated that the coat of the 
British section would be about £8,000, and 
might reach £10,000 The Lord Mayor (Sir 
Polydore de Keyser) Icnt his aid to the move- 
ment and on March 1st an influentially attended 
meeting was held at the Manmon House, at which 
a commattce, replesentative of the manufactur- 
ing commercial, scientific and artistic interests 
of the country, was appointed to further the 
loper re p)esentation of British art and manu- 
actures, and at which a guarantee fund, headed 
by the Lord Mayor with £500, was started 
Liter in the same month 1 further meeting 
wis held at the Mansion House, when it was 
stated that the space at the disposal of British 
exhibitors would be about 150,000 square feet, 
exclusive of the space available for the fine arts 
This arca, though less than half that occupied 
by Great Britain at the Lxhibition of 78, 1s con- 
sidcred amply sufficient for the satisfactor 
representation of British interests The Frenc 
authorities made no actual charge for the space, 
but required that much of the work of preparing 
the galleries should be done by the country to 
which the section was allotted This necessi- 
tated an expenditure of 5s per square foot, and 
a public appeal was made for a guarantee fund 
of £20,000 This fund was promptly subscribed. 
At the meeting referred to a powerful exeottive 
council was appointed, including the names of 
gentlemen eminent 1n the mercantile and scien- 
tific world further was held at the 
Mansion House on July 23rd, when_the Lord 
Mayor entertained the Executive Council to 
dinner, and at which M, W. , the French 
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ambassador, made a apesch advocating theclaims 
of the Exhibition to an adequate representation 
of British industry From that date it became 
clear that the British section would be worthily 
filled, and that there was no likelihood of an 
call being made onthe guarantors On Nov, &t 
the Lord Mayor, in order to dissipate ideas that 
had been promulgated tothe contrary, informed 
the public through the press that the success 
of the British section was assured, and that 
the only difficulty in the way was the want 
of space to meet the numerous applications 
still coming in from the industria) centres 
ofthe country Suir Frederiok Deghtes, PRA, 
undertook the organisation of the British Art 
section, and mainly through his efforts a 
sum of £3,000 was subsciibed to meet the 
expenses of carriage, insurance, etc, of the 
art exhibits The progress of the Exhibition 
buildings and of the Eiffel towe: (gv) was 
delayed through the Paris strikes of July and 
August last, but the work 1s now being ener 
getically pushed forwaid, and the Exhibition 
romises to be a great success Reference may 
e made toa byM Tiszain May, in which, 
for reasons connected with the foreign policy, 
Hungarians were advised not to participate inthe 
Exhibition (see AUSTRIA) Beyond thisincidcent 
and notwithstanding that foreign Gove:nmcnts 
generally have not allied themsclves officially 
with the undertaking it has reccived wide 
support Thc United States Government votcd 
,ooo to the expenses of the Lxhibition, ind 
undertook to send American exhibits fiee The 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Co , and 
the South Eastern Railway Co, have sipnificd 
their intention to dea] with cxtreme liberality 
on all points relating to the Exhibition 
Parker, Rev Joseph, DD minister of the 
City Temple, was b at Hexham 1830 Student 
in University College, London (1852) O1dained 
in the Congregational body (1853) Has held 
the following church appointments panel, 
(1853), Manchester (1858), London, City Temple 
(1869) , Chai man of the sonerseanontl Union 
of land and Wales (1884 ounder of the 
Nottingham Congregationa] Institute Dr 
Parker, 1n addition to being a popular and 
vigorous preacher, 18 also an author of repute 
Among numerous works wiitten by him ma 
be mentioned ‘‘lhe Paraclete, ‘Hcce Deus 
‘Springdale Abbey, ‘‘Inner Life of Christ ’ 


vols ), ‘‘ Apostolic Life” (3 vols), ‘‘ Weaver 
', and ‘‘The People’s bible ’ Tt was at 
his house that Mr G me, in May 87, met 


a large number of Nonconfoimist munisters, 
and expounded to them his Irish policy Di 
Parker recently visited the United States 
Mainly through the instrumentality of Dr P a 
erence on was held in London in 

the autumn of '88 
Parliament 1s composed of the Sovereign 
and the three Estates of the Realm, which are 
the Lords Spiritual, the Lords Temporal, and 
the Commons, the Lords Spiritual and lem 
poral sitting together and forming the House 
of Lords. vereign alone has the power of 
summoning or proroguing or dissolving Par 
liament, and gives the Royal assent to measures 
Whach have passed both Houses On the first 
Gay of the meeting of a new Parliament the 
Clerk of the Crown delivers to the Clerk of 
the House of Commons a list of the names of 
¢ members at the general election 
are then summoned to the House of 
Peers, and the Royal pleasure is signified by 
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the Lords Commissioners that the Commonsdo 
Process to elect their Speaker (gv) On the 
ollowing day the Speaker elect 18 prcecnted to 
the Lords Commissioners for the Royal appro- 
pation Ifthe same Government be in office as 
had been 1n power at the dissolution, the swear- 
ing in of members goes forward for a week 
or so, and then Parliament 1s formally opened ; 
but if there should have been a change o 
Government atter the general election, then 
members of the administration who 
office direct from the Crown will have vacated 
their seats, and the leading members of the 
Government present in the Commons will be 
the Secretaries tothe Treasury This was the 
state of affairs in 1874, 1880, and August 
1886, on which occasions authority to issue 
writs for the re election of Ministers was given 
by the Crown, through the Royal Commis- 
sioners, within a few days after the election of 
Speaker, and there wis then a short adjourn- 
ment for the re elections beto1e Parliament was 
opencd But is in January 1885 the Mimistry 
had not gone out of office, there were no 
writs to be issued for re election, and conse- 
quently there w1s no need forany adjournment, 
and Parliament wis opened nine dtys after it 
met Pirhament is sometimes opened by Her 
Majesty 1n person—this being now the only 
occasion during a session on which the yueee 
1s personally present—but more ficquently by 
Royil Commission In either case the Speaker 
and the Commons are summoned (see BLack 
Rop) to hcar Her Majestys Speech This 1s 
1e1d sometimes by the Sovereign, but more 
often when Her yor 15 present by the 
Lord Chincellor, and 1t is ulwiys delivered by 
him when Parlhament 1s opened by Commis- 
sion At the 1esumption of business in the 
evening of the day cn which Puliment is 
opened in rddress in reply to the gracious 
essage fiom the Ihrone 1s moved in each 
House Afte: the mover and seconde: have 
spohcn, some ciiticil remarks upon public 
ufis are usuilly made by the I eader of the 
Opposition, and the Leader of the House 
1eplics The dcbate on the Address in the 
Lords 1s usually finished on one evening, the 
debate in the Commons his of late years ex- 
tended over scveri] nights ‘So soon as the 
Address has been ag! eed to by the Commons, 
the House decides thit 1t will ona future da 
resolve itself into a Committec of Supply, and 
Into a Committee of Ways and Means (see 
Sul PLy, and Was AND Mrans) The Houses 
at their ordinary daily sittings consider private 
business (see BiL_s, PRIVA1E), Petitions (¢ v ) 
are prescnted, questions are put to Ministers, 
motions ale made and discussed, and public 
bills are submitted by the Government and by 
private members he ordinary time for the 
commencement of the session 1s early in 
Februar lhere 1s usuuly a recess at Easter 
and at Whitsuntide, and great efforts are usually 
made to beng the session toaclose at about 
the middle of August The House, on resuming 
after an adjournment, takes up business at the 
stage where it had been left at the previous 
sitting , but a prorogation puts an end to 
uncompleted business Unless it be dissolved 
by the Crown, Parhament exists seven years 
from the date on which it was first to meet. 
The demise of the Crown does not dissolve 
Parhament, but, on the contrary, renders an 
Immediate assembling of the two Houses 
necessary; and if there be no Parliament. in 
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existence, the old Parlhament must reassemble, 
and may sit again for six months, if it be 
not within that time dissolved by the new 
Sovereign When Parliament 1s about to be 
dissolved by the Crown on the advice of her 
Ministers it 1s customary to prorogue ona grven 
y, and in the evening of the same day to 
issue the proclamation of dissolution The wnts 
are ted the same night, and are made re- 
turnable not less than thirty five days after 
date. But although the new Parliament cannot 
in any case be summoned to meet 1n less than 
thirty-five days after the day of dissolution, it 
may happen when the general election 1s over 
no necessity for an carly meeting of Par 
hhament exists, and 1n such case the new Par 
liament may be prorogied by proclamation 
until a later date Should 3t, however’ be 
found desirable to call Parliament together for 
the despatch of business on an carlier day than 
that to which it stands pro1ogued by pioclama 
tion, whethcr that prorogation has taken place 
before the first meeting of a new Parhament, 
or during the ordinary 1 cccss between sessions, 
or if the House be adjourned fora longcr period 
than fourteen days, 1t 15 in the powcr of the 
Crown to call Parhamcnt together by piocla 
mation for the despatch of business in 41x 
days from the date of such proclamation Sce 
also Crown, Houser oF Commons, PEERUF, 
and PARLIAMENTARY Procrpvurti Consult S11 
T E Mays “Law, Privileges, Proceedings, 
and Usage of Parhament 
Parliamentary Obstruction Seecd 88 
Parliament, Privileges of See Privitrccs 
OF PEERS AND MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT 
Parliamentary Papers consist of the 
notices of questions, icsolutions, votes, and 
roceedings in both Houses of Parliament 
issued daily duting the session, the official 
Blue Books, Drab Books, and White Books (so 
called from the colour of thei covcis) te 
Papers preparcd by the diff\ient Government 
departments, and picsented by command of 
Her Majesty to both House sof Parliumcnt, and 
also of all reports ind icturns specu uly ordered 
to be printed by either House As soon 15 
possible after the close of each session lists 
are prepared of all the pipers printed ind 
issued during the year, ind uc procutable 125 
also the Journals of the proceedings of the 
House of Lords and House of Commons (price 
ros per volume) To thc general public the 
Pers are issued on the following terms 
ingle papers, Blue Books, ctc, are charged 
for at the rate of one halfpenny per sheet 
of four pages, excepting in instances where 
special prices are fixed, but for an annual sub 
ere of £20 subscribers can obtain all the 
Parhamentary publications 1ssued during the 
yeur; an annual subscription ot £16 entitles 
the subscriber to all the Parliamentary Papers 
eaocpnns the daily votes and proceedings, 
which can be had oe ere for an annual sub 
scription of 43, and the 1eports on petitions 
appendix to the votes, which can also be 
had separately for an annual subscription of 
41. The papers of each House can also be had 
separately. The annual subscription for the 
House of Lords papers is £10, and for the 
House of Commons papers Ai%, or in each case 
%: ros less without the daily votes and pro- 
Ings fional 13 made for 
within the town ot, according to 
distance, and a charge of ros. or eos. for pack- 
ing and sending by post or rail the votes or 
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papers respectively. Lasts of the papers for each 
year, miving title and price, and later ones, even 
the postage, can be sent post free for i: The 
Parliamen Pu ers are Messra. Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, East Harding St , London, E.C., 
and 32, poinee St. estminster, 5.W.; 
Messrs A and C Black, North Bridge, Edin- 
burgh, and Messrs Hodges, Figgis and Co.,, 
ro4, Grafton St , Dublin 
arliamentary Papers, '88 
Among the many papers issued during the 
year none can claim to be of so much import- 
ance as the “ Final rt of the Commussioners 
of Education’ (55 ) lms book contains 
the Majority Report, with its Reservations ; 
the minority 1eports, lists of the witnesses 
examined, of the returns made, and of the 
recorded divisions of the commission, also a 
summary of the statistical repoit, altogether 
it 1s a most invaluable book to those now study- 
ing the vexcd question of free education. 
Further volumes have been published contain- 
ing foreign returns, statistical reports, and 
acpucs f10m the principals of tiainin colleges. 
‘ The Report of the Oommuttee of Oouno:l on 
Education (3s 11d¢), popularly known as the 
‘ Bluc Book, contains rcports on the Training 
Colleges, sclected 1¢e ports of inspectors in the 
Various districts, and vcry valuable statistical 
tables showing the respective positions of the 
schools ‘Report on the Action of Light on 
Water Colours (2s 9d) This reper which 
was made by Dr W J Russell, FRS and 
Capt W deW Abney, CB, RE, FRS,at 
the requcst of the Loids of the Committee of 
Council on I ducation, deals with the physical 
effects of light on water colours,—the investiga- 
tion into the nature of the chemical changes 
involved bcing dcferred to a second report,— 
its mcrits have becn carefully considered by a 
committee of utists duly appointed, and 
a unanimous icsolution adopted in 1ts favour. 
Historical Manuscripts—the second part of the 
Ceoil Manuscripts (35 5d) covers the period 
1572 82, ‘‘onc of conepiaC intrigue, and 
pate unicst throughout Luro e, and not 
cast of all in Fngland and Scotland The 
first volume of the ‘ Cowper Manusenpts, pre- 
served at Mclbourne Hall, Derbyshie (25 7d ), 
1551 1632, consisting entircly of the Coke 
MSS , also Covers a very interesting period of 
our history Next pcrhaps in importance to 
education 1s the Royal Commission on Q:val 
Establishments (65 o¢@) £Ihis, their second 
report, makes some very Important suggestions 
as to the future of civil servants, especially o 
advantage to the lower division clerks he 
Reports on the Elberfeld Poor Law System (9d ), 
give an interesting and detailed account of 
the system of Poor Law relief in some of 
German towns, and also on the organisation of 
onary in Germany [his year has been issued 
the first annual report of the 
Adviser to the Lords of the Committee of 
Council fo: Agriculture (3¢) In ’87 Mr. 
Whitehead, who had previously prepared some 
most excellent pamphlets on insects injurious 
to crops—was appointed to fill that postions 
and in his present report, after dealng with 
the injury reported to have been done 
the year, then devotes the remaining portion 
to an account of numerous insects injurious to 
crops of the farm, the orchard, and the garden, 
paving excellent advice as to how to deal with 
Commuasion 


m The Report of the Royal 
on Horse Breaking (144.) recommenda the 
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abolition of Queen’s plates, and substituting 
peomiums for competition by stallons An 
mportant book, as affecting Savi Banks 
nerally, 1s the Report by the Hon Sgulph 
tanley on the 0 Savings Bank, 
together with the minutes of the evidence, 
and an appendix (2s 6¢) Those who are fond 
of figures can consult the annual statements 
of trade, of navigation and shipping, mines, 
railways, tramways, life assurance companics, 
and savings banks, etc, but those who have 
little time to spare might deine great benefit 
from a perusal of the Statistical Abstract of the 
Vaated om (14d), as its pages contain 
extracts from alj the laige: returns, and more 
over show the compatative figuies for fitteen 
years, here may be found the public and local 
expenditure, the amount of the national debt, 
income tax assessments, imports and ¢«xports, 
agneulsure: produce, receipts and expenditure 
of railways and tramways, particulars 1¢ 
lating to the Bank of Fngland, Post Office, 
Court ot megan pet and a mass of informa 
tion ourspace will not permit us to enumerate 
And there 15 one which should be mentioned— 
the ‘Finance Accounts of the United Kingdom, 
or, as sometimcs called, ‘ John Bulls Ledger 
(Oa), this gives the total receipts into and 
the total issues out of the cxchequcr, gives 
detailed strtements of the annuitics and pen 
sions to the Royal anys and tor nvval, 
military, political, and civil scivices , salaries 
of State officials, judges, cte 
entary Procedure Ihe Houses 
of Lords and Commons differ trom each other 
not only in regard to their constitution, but 
hkewise inresp ct to then powersand methods 
of procedure It 1s in the House of Peers for 
instance, that the Sovereign mects Parliamcnt, 
and the formal ceremomics connected with the 
opening or proroguing of the le,islaiture arc 
gone through n these occasions, as also 
when the Koyal Asscnt 15 given to public or 
private bills, the ‘‘faithful commons’ mercly 
attend upon then lordships But on the other 
hand, the House of Commons has an individu 
ality of its own, which 1s yearly becoming 
more marked Its poweis and privileges are 
enormous it 1s in the Lower Chambci eaclu 
sively that the nitional estimites ure voted, 
and it 1s in the Commons that the majority of 
important legislative pioposals are initiated 
The poweis of the Lord Ohancellor, who pre 
sides over the deliberations of the House of 
Lords, differ widely from those excrcised by 
the Speaker of the Housc of Commons Heis 
not the judge or guardian of order and if two 
or more peers rise together the House itself 
decides who shall f1st be heard The simple 
duties of the Lord Chancellor (who need not 
necessarily be a pcer) consist in ‘ puts the 
question,” and he is not debaried fiom taking 
part inadebate He has, howeve1, no cena 
vote in divisions, and if the numbers are equa 
the “not-contents prevail Another peculi 
arity of procedure in the House of Lords 1s 
that the speakers do not address the presiding 
peer but the whole House With regard to the 
=“ n of bills, the House of Lords has 
exoluaive power concerning those relating to a 
restitu@on in blood and a restitution in honours 
It has always been held that bills of ‘‘ pains 
end »” or other measures founded on 
oral testimony, should originate in the Lords, 
and until 187: the House of Commons had not 
the power which their lordships had of examin- 
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ing witnesses on oath. The Royal Assent to 
bills is always given in the House of Lords, 
more frequently by commission than other- 
wise , and it 1s a curious circumstance that the 
French jangiege te still employed in connection 
therewith en a public bill 1s approved, 
the clerk says, ‘‘ Le roy (or, fa reyne) le veut. 

If the measure be a private one he says, “ Sost 
attcomme tl est destre” Should the bill have 
subsidies for its object, the official says, ‘‘ Le 
rot (or, la reyne) remercte ses loyaux sujetes, 
acceple leur benevolence, etausst le veuit” If the 
Sovereign thinks fit to refuse approval to a 
measure, the clerk then says, “ Le ros (or, fa 
reyne) sattsera This power of rejection, it 
may be noted, was last exercised by Queen 
Anne, 1n the year 1707. — Lhe most strikin 

feature in connection with the procedure o 
the House of Commons is the wide power 
vested 1n the Speaker This great officer must 
have been anciently, as at present, the organ 
or spokesman of the Commons, although im 
modern times he 1s more occupied 1n presiding 
over the deliberations of the House t in 
delivering speeches on their behalf Unlike 
the Lord Chancellor, the Speaker must abstain 
from debating, unless in committee of the 
whole House, and even there he rarely takes 
advantage of his right The member of the 


. House who 1s elected to the office of Speaker 


usually acts quite independently of party con 
sidcrations He never votes, save when the 
numbers happen to be equal, in which case he 
Bives the casting voice The chief duty of the 
Speiker undoubtedly 15 the preservation of 
ordcr, with respect to which the rules of the 
House of Commons are very stringent. It1s 
out of ordcr, for instance, for a member of 
Parliament to refer to any other member by 
name, he must speik of him as ‘‘the hon 
member tor so ind so Again, 211 remarks 
must be addressed to the Chair, and not to the 
House I1t1s hkewrse out of order to spcak in 
direct terms of any procccdings of the other 
House of Parhameit, unless they have been 
formally made known by ‘ message, or re- 
coided on the minutes of the House of Peers 
When a ieference to the proceedings of the 
IIouse of Lords 1s desued, however, the diffi 
culty 1s got over by alluding to what has 
transpit ed « in another place _—_It 18 irregular, 
too to rcfcr to the opinions of the Sovereign, 
spceches and messages from the Throne being 
regarded 1s the sentiments of the Munistry 
alone Ihe rules of procedure passed in the 
yerr 1882 (sce 86, 87, and 88 editions), provided 
among other things that a member who dis- 
regarded the authority of the chair might under 
a new Standing order (Order in Debate) be 
‘‘ named” by the Ss ane ind suspended trom 
the service of the House,on the first occasion for 
a week, on the second for a fortmght, and on 
the third, or any subsequent occasion, for a 
month , empowered the Speaker, when in his 
opinion a subject has been apt orcas ’ 
and it was the evident sense ot the House that 
the ‘question be now put,” to so inform the 
House, when a motion to close the debate 
might be made, and placed restriction upon 
the practice of making motions of adjourn- 
ment In the House of Commons no 

bill can be introduced without leave, and on 
that being given, the measure 1s formally 
read a first time On the second the 
principle of the measure receives considera- 
tion, and until it has passed this stage 1t canzot. 
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be altered oramended The bill is subsequent: 
considered in committee of the whole House, 
or it may, in certain cases, be sent to a select 
committee After amendment in committee. 
a formal report is received, the measure 1s sub. 
sequently passed, and taken to the House of 
Lords, where practically the same form 1s gone 
through The only exception to these pre 
ceedings arises in the case of an Amnesty Bill, 
which 1s read but once in each House Only 
the royal assent can convert a bill into an Act 
of Parliament It occasionally happens that 
the opponents of a bill are not desirous o’ 
meeting the motion for its second reading wit 
a direct negative An amendments therefore 
proposed to the effect that the bill ‘‘be reac 
this day three months or “this day s1:: 
months,’ it being understood that thre 
months or six months hence the House wil] 
not be sitting In the cases of motions in 
respect to which the House 15 also unwilling 
to come to a decision ‘the previous question 
may be carried, 1n which case the other busi 
ness of the day 1s at once proceeded with Thi 
business of both Houses of Parhament bu: 
more especially of the House of Commons, 1: 
transacted very largely ‘ in committee 
When the whole House is in committee the 
Speaker vicatcs the cha, the mace 1s removed 
by the Serjeant 1t Arms and the Chanman ot 
ays and Mcans or another member of the 
ouse presides Pioceedings relating to the 
expenditure of public money take place in Com: 
mittee of Supply (77), while in Commnttee o! 
Ways and Means (77 ) rcsohitions having re 
fercnce to the funds by which such expe nditure 
18 to be sustained are pissed There are alsc 
Select Committees chosen for specific pury oscs, 
and committecs tor the consideration of private 
bills, the procedure in respect to which 15 not 
very dissimilar to thit followed in tezard to 
ublic measues No member of the House cf 
ommons cin, as a matte: of fact resign his 
seat, but this end is attained by his weecptance 
of the ‘ Chiltern Hundreds No office hiving 
emolumcnt attached can be conferred on . 
member of the House of Commons without hi 
vacating his seat, and therefore by obt uning 
‘"the stewardship of Her Mycsty 5 Chiltern 
Hundreds, the stewardship of the Manor of 
Povnings, of East Hendicd and Northsterd 
or the Escheatorship of Munster, i. member 
may 11d himself of his dutics In c1ses where 
rpag alan are not dnectly confcired by 
the Crown, but by the heads of dcpaitments, 
a member need not resign his seat, and by the 
Reform Act of 1867 it was special enacted 
that members already in office should not 
vacate their seats on accepting other Crown 
appointments Lhe first Salisbury administra 
tion, in Jan 1886, made new rules of pi ocedure 
one of their principal measures, Mr Gladstone 
on succeeding them in office adopted the main 
principles indicated, and a Select Committee 
appointed by the House of Commons to inquire 
into the of procedure of the House held 
their first meeting March 22nd, 1886, the Mar 
quis of Hartington having been elected chairman 
at a preliminary meeting on March r8th (For 
the names of the Committee, and the substance 
of the important recommendations they made, 
see ed. a ) At the commencement of the 
session of 87 the Government proposed certain 
draft Rules of Procedure for the acceptance of 
the House of Commons, (for the text of these 
see ed. 88), but the only one of them which 
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was adopted, and that after many modifications 
had been made in it, was that which has 
reference to the Olosure of Debate This was 
found to work somewhat inconveniently inag- 
much as it necessitated the presence of not less 
than zor members to enforce the closure when 
the minotity numbers 4o or upwards At the 
commencement of the session of '88 the subject 
was once again biought under the notice of the 
Commons, and being discussed tn a conciliatory 
and non party spirit was very speedily and 
satisfactorily disposed of Subjoined 1s the sub 
stance of the new rulesthen adopted —I 8 
of the House Provides that unless the House 
shall otherwise order, the House shall meet 
every Monday, I needa) Ihursday and Friday, 
at 3 ocloch, and shall, unless previously ad- 
Joutned, sit till 1 ocloch a m , when the Speaker 
shall adjourn the Hlouse without question put, 
unlcss 2 bill originating in Committee of Ways 
and Means or unless proceedings made in 
pursuance of any Act of Parliament or standing 
order, 01 othe: wise cxempted from the opera 
tion of the standing ordc: be then unde con- 
sidcration At midnight on Mondays, Inesdays 
Thuisdays, and] mdays,exceptas aforesaid,an 
at half past 5 on Wednesdays, the proceedings 
on any business then under consideration are 
to be interrupted, iy dilatory motion which 
may be beforc the House 1s to lapse without 
question put, and the business then unde1 
consideration and any business subsequently 
appointed, 15 to be appointed for the next day 
on Which the House shall sit, unless the Speaker 
ascertains by the preponderance of voices that 
a myority of the Ifouse desires that such 
business should be dcfeiared until a late: day 
On thc interruption of ybustness the closure 
miy be movcd, ind in such case the Speaker 
or Chaiman ts not to leave the chan until the 
qucstions consequent thcreon have been de- 
cided = After: the business under consideration 
it midnight o1: at 5 30 on Wedncsdtys, has 
hoon disposed of no oppos d business 1s to be 
‘ulen Aim tion may be inide by a Minister 
0 the Crown at the commencement of public 
jusiness to be decided without imcendment or 
Icbatc, to the cficct that the procecdings on 
any spcecilicd business if undct discussion at 
midnight thit mpht be not mterrupted under 
this standing order The Chaumin of Ways 
ind Mears miy take the chair as Deputy 
Speaker, when tequestcd to do 50 by the 
Spcrkcr, without any formal communication to 
che House, ind the Spc iker 1s to nominate, at 
he commencement of every Session, a panel of 
1ot more than five membcts, to act as temporary 
Chaumen of Committecs when requested by 
‘he Chasmain of Ways and Means —II Closure 
f Debate (Questions fo: the closure of debate 
1e to be decided in the affirmative, 1f when a 
‘vision be taken it appears by the numbers 
eclared from the Chair, that not less than one 
undred members voted in the majority in 
upport of the motion (the standing order of ’82 
vhich left 1t to the Speaker to take the initiative 
‘or the closure of a debate was repealed) — 
II Disorderly Conduct ‘‘That Mr Speaker or 
‘he Chairman do orde: members whose conduct 
grossly disorderly to withdraw immediately 
‘rom the House during the remainder of that 
day s sitting, and that the serjeant-at-arms do 
act on such orders as he may receive from the 
Chair, 1n pursuance of this resolution. But 
*, on any occasion, Mr Speaker or the Chair- 
lan deems that his powers under this Standing 
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Order are inadequate, he may name such 
maember or members in pursuance of the 
Standing Order (Order in Debate), or he may 
call upon the House to adjudge upon the con 
duct of such member or members Provided 
always, that members who are ordered to 
withdraw under this Standing Order, or who 
are suspended from the service of the House 
under the Standing Order (Order in Debate), 
1 forthwith withdraw from the precincts 
ofthe House, subject, however, in the case of 
suspended members, to the proviso in 

that Standing Order regardin their service on 
Private Bill Committees ~ evance or 
en Mr Speaker or the Chairman, afte: 
having called the attention of the House or of 
the Committee to the conduct of a membe: who 
persists in irrelevance, 01 tedious sepetition 
either of his own arguments or of the argu 
ments used by other members in debate, may 
direct him to continue his speech (This 1s 
only a slight modification of the standing order 
of 82) —¥ Motions for Adjournment in abuse of 
the Rules of the House ‘‘That, if M: Speaker, 
or the Chairman of a Committee of the whole 
House, shall be of opinion that a Motion forthe 
adjournment of a debate, or of the House, during 
any debate, or that the Chairman do report 
progress, or do Jeave the Chai, 15 an abuse of 
the rules of the House, he may forthwith put 
the question thereupon from the Chair, or he 
may decline to propose the question thereupon 
tothe House —VI Government Business ‘That 
on days on which the Government business has 
riority, the Government may artange such 
ovement business, whethc: Ordcis of the 
Day or Notices of Motions, in such order as 
they may think fit —VII Commuttees of the 
whole House That whenever an Orde of 
the Day 1s read for the Eouse to :esolve itself 
into Committee, (not being a Committee to 
consider a message fiom the Ciown o1 the 
Committee of Supply, o1 of ee and Means, 
Mr Speaker shall Icave the Chai without 
putting any question, and the House shall 
thereupon resolve itself into such Committee, 
unless notice of an insti uction thercto has been 
given, when such instruction shaJl be first dis 
of —VIII Amendments on Report That 

upon the report stage of any Bill no amendment 
may be proposed which could not have been 
proposed in Committee without in instiuc- 
tion fiom the House —IX Divisions That 
Mr Speaker, or the Chairman, may, after the 
lapse of two minutes as indicated by the sand 
glass, 1f1n his opinion the division 1s fir olously 
or vexatiously claimed, take the vote of the 
House or Committee by calling upon the mem 
bers who support, and who challenge his 
decision, successively to 118se 1n their places, 
and he shall thereupon, as he thinks fit, either 
declare the determination of the House or 
Committee, or name tellers for a division 
And, 1n case there 18 no division, the Speake: 
or Chairman shall declare to the House or the 
Committee the number of the minority who 
had challenged his decision, and ther names 
shall be thereupon taken down in the House 
nted with the lists of divisions — 
in Answer to the Queen's Speech 
That the stages of Committee and Report on 
the Fieger grr to Her mnleney to convey the 
the of the House for Her spe ob most 
both Houses of Parhament 


us to 
ithe spenan of the _ion be discontinued 


That after itsuntide 


and 
x. 
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pebhe Bills, other than Government Bilis, 
e arranged on the Order book so as to 
give priority to the Bulls most advanced, 
and that Lords amendments to public Bills 
appointed to be considered be placed firat, to 
be followed by third readings, considerations 
of report, Bills in progress in Committee, Bills 
appo nied for Committee, and second readings, 
— Standing Oommittees The resolutions 
of 82 relating to the constitution and 
ceedings of standing (or grand) committees for 
the consideration (1) of Bulls relating to law 
and courts of ustice and legal procedure, and 
(2) to trade, ping and manufactures, were 
revived, trade being ordeied to include agri- 
culture and fishing (sce Session, sects 80 and 
81) Other resolutions passed by the House 
provided that motions for Bills and for the 
nomination of select committees, mght be set 
down for consideration at the commencement 
of public business, and that, 1f such motions 
were opposed the Speaker, after permitting if 
he thinks fit a brief explanatory statement from 
the member who moves, and from the member 
who opposes any such motion respectively,may 
put the question thereon, or the question that 
the debate be adjourned , that when the House 
meets at 2 oclock for a morning sitting, the 
sitting shall be suspended at 7 (no opposed 
business to be taken afte: 10 minutes to 7), and 
shall be resumed at 9, and continued, unless 
previously adjourned, untilz o clock am , when 
the Speake: Is to idjourn the House without 
ose put, unless business exempted from 
the operation of the Standing Order sittings of 
the House be then under consideration It 
will thus be seen that when the House meets 
at 3, opposed business 15 aS a rule not taken 
aftermidmght butthit whcnit meets at 20 clock 
opposed business my be proceeded with until 
1am On Wednesdays the House meets at 
noon, opposed business 15s not taken after 5 4 
and the H[ouse adjourns at 6 Several ald 
standing orders, which were inconsistent with 
or which hid bcen superseded by the new 
rules were repealed imong them being the 
well knovn half past twelve rule 


Parliaments Clerk of the An officer of 
the House of Lords by whom, 1n conjunction 
with the Clerk Assistant and the Reading 
Clerk, 18 performed such duties as making 
minutes of the proceedings, sweaiing peers 
and witnesses and signifying the Royal assent 
to bills which have passed both Houses The 
Clerk of the House of Commons acts as chair- 
man and 1s addressed by members during the 
election of Speaker All members are sworn 
by him and introduced to the Speaker, and the 
roll 1s subscribed under his supervision He 
reads the order of the day, turns a sand-glaes 
when a division is called, reads petitions if 
required, and takes ad 3 of accounts and 
papers He, hke the Clerk of the Parliamen 
18 A aaa by the Crown, and 18 aagsociat 
with two clerks assistant, who make minutes 
of the proceedings The office of Clerk of the 
Parliaments 1s held by Mr Henry raham, 
and Mr ey eee Paigrave, C B ,1s Clerk of the 
House of Commons 


founded on the and methods of peocedts 

of the House of Commons, each member con 

antatng the “ house ” taking the name of some 

ae constituency. See ed.’86, and more fully 
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Parnell, Mr., and “The Times.” See 
Session '88, sec 81, also PARNELL COMMISSION 
Charles Stewart, MP, b at 

Avondale, in county Wicklow, 1846, 18 a de 
ascendant of Parnell the , and his family 
have been associated with Insh parliamentary 
life ier upwards of a century His great 
grandfather, Sir John Parnell, was Chancellor 
of the Excheque: in Grattan s Parlament, and 
the most vigorous opponent of the Act of 
Union, for his denunciation of which he was 
dismissed from office he having previously 
resisted all efforts of thc Imperial Government 
to allure him into acceptance of their proposals 
The famly came originally from Congleton, 
Cheshire , and Sir Henry Parnell, grand uncle 
of M: Parnell, and a prominent member of the 
ae Parliament in the time of Loid Grey 
and Lord Melbourne, under whom he held 
offices of distinction, when 1 aised to the peeiage 
took the title of Lord Congleton Mr Parnell 
was educated at Cambridge University, but did 
not take any degree Attei 2 tour in Ametica— 
his mother is an Ameiican by bu th, daughter of 
Admiral Charles Stewart, a famous American 
saillor—he settled down on his property in 
Avondale , was High Sheriff of the county in 
1874, wished to stand for the county, but was 
not allowed to resign hisoffice A month later, 
when Colonel Tayloi, on appolniment to the 
Chancellorship of the Duchy of I ancaster, 
sought 1e election, Mr Parnell opposed him, 
but was defeate1 Stood for county Meath 
on the death of John Martin (1875), and was 
elected First took an active part in parla 
men affairs in thc session of 187 when in 
association with Mr Biggar he initiated what 
was known by the various names of the ‘‘ob 
atructive andthe ‘‘active poly He opposed 
with great persistence the bill for annexing 
the Transvaal, the flogging clauses in_ the 
Mutiny Act, and the Prisons Bill, and there 
were many scenes of violence 1nd excitement, 
and several all nip ht sittings ofthe House He 
finally succeeded in getting, some modifications 


arncranac 


— hoe 


he led to the abolition of flogging in the army 
He joined in the foundation of the Land L e 
(qv), and October 1879 was elected its t 
dent LIfe first at 1 meeting at Westport in 
the previous June used the phrase ‘Keep a 
firm gtip of your homestcads, which became 
the watchwoid of the agitation He went to 
Amerioa in December 1879, raised the sum of 
£70,000 1n aid of the distiess then widespicad 
in Ireland, and for the Land League movement 
At the general election of 1880 he was clected 
for county Meath, county Mayo, and the city 
of Cork, and elected to sit for the last men 
tioned place He was elected in May 1880 
leader et the new party by twenty three votes 
to eighteen for Mr Shaw He took an active 
in the Land League agitation outside 
parhament, ard in the debates in the House 
and after the Land Act was passed was arrested 
in October 1881 on a charge of intimidation and 
obstructing the working of that Act He was 
released on pale in April 1883, and finally in 
May At the general election of 1885 he was 
reelected for Cork, and his action in influencing 
the frish vote secured the return of many Con 
hal te rw and proportionally weak 
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the vote ofthe Irish party overthrew the former 
Government of Lor Satieb ay on Mr Jesse 
Collings’ amendment to the Address (Jan. 26th, 
1886) Mr Parnell’s name has been mi- 
nently before the public 1n connection with the 
Home Rule proposals of Mr Gladstone. 
He introduced a land bill in the beginning 
of 1887, which was rejected, though its 
leading provisions with modifications were 
subsequently embodied in the Government's 
own measure Laterin the session a sensation 
was caused by the publication in the Jimes 
newspaper of the facsimile of a letter purport 
ing to have been written by Mr Parnell to 
a member of the party of Irish Invincibles, 
excusing the murde: of Mr Burke, though 
regrctting that of Lord Frederick Cavendis 
On the night of the publication of this docu 
ment M: Parnell returned to the House ot 
Commons, from which he had been absent, and 
in an animated speech denounced the letter as 
a base and infamous forgery Subsequently, 
on a motion of Sn Charles Lewis—which, 
though demanding that the publisher of the 
Times should be brought to the bar of the 
House, was not framed in the interests of 
the Irish Party—the prominent Irish members 
promptly demanded that the question of the 
authenticity of the letter should be inves 
tigated by a committee of the House of 
Commons, composed if the House thought 
fit entuely of Conservative members he 
Government declined to grant a committee, 
but promised that 1f Mr Parnell liked to take 
action against the Zimes, he should have the 
assistance of the law officers of the Crown,—a 
roposal which was treated with ridicule by the 
rish membcis and them fiiends Mr Parnell 
refused to bring 1n action fo: libel on account 
of the alleged forgeries and the charges of com 
pucly with assassins, brought against him and 
15 associates in the series of articles published 
by the 7iszcs undcr the title of ‘ Parnellism 
Orme,’ because he had no confidence in 


league, at which other ere letters were 
put in by the Attorney General, Mr Parnell 
again demandcd a Parliamentary inquiry, and 
alleged that these othe: letters were also 
forgeries The Government refused to grant 
a committce of the House on a question of 


should be investigated by a commission of 
judges consisting of Sir James Hannen, Mr, 
pe Smith, and Mr Peace Day (see 
ARNFLL CoMMISSION) r Parnell made 
several important speeches on the Irish question 
during the session (see PARLIAMENTARY 
Session, 88) In an interview with the repre- 
sentative of the Pall Mail Gazette in May last, 
Mr Parnell expressed the opinion that Home 
Rule oe meland woud lead to Tpeusl Federa. 
tion, which the Irish party wou support, 
During the sittings of the Parnell Commission 
(gv), at which he was frequently present, 
Mr 2 maintained his characteristic reserve 
Parnell Commission, The as 
under an Aot of Parliament for the purpose of 
inquiring into the charges and made 
against certam members of Parliament and other 
persons by the defendants in the trial of an 
action heard in August entitled “0 


Libera! , with whom, however ‘Dennell v. 
Mr. Parnell later Pn hecmee an alliance, and by ‘Walter and another,” in which the plaintiff was 
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Mr. Frank Hugh O’Donnell, a former member 
of the Parnellité party in the Houseof Commons, 
the action being BrOngnt af = sat : 
news r in connection wi e publicatior 
of the cicies ‘'Parnellism and Crime,” Th 
effect of the charges made against Mr Parnel. 
and other members of the Irish party was tha: 
they were members of a conspiracy and organi 
sation which had for its ultimate object th 
establishment of the absolute independence o 
Ireland as a separate nat on, and the expulsio) 
from the country of the Irish landlords, am 
that the mode of action was to organise | 
system of coercion and intimidation in Ireland, 
which was sustained and enforced by boycotting 
and the commission of crimes and outrages. 
and that they knowingly associatcd with person< 
guilty of crime or the advocites of treason, 
sedition, assassination, and violence Letters 
were also alleged to have been written by Mr 
Parnell proving his complicity in, and sanction 
of, crime, but these litters are denounced by 
Mr Parnell as forgerics The Commissioners 
appointed were Sir James Hannen prestcen) 
M. ppetice Day, and Mr Justice Smith, and 
r Cunynghame was nominated as secre 
tary <A preliminary meeting was held on Sept 
t7th, when Monday, Oct 22nd, was fixed fo: 
the actual commencement of the inqury The 


Time: 


counsel engaged are —Yor the J/usmes, the 
Attorney eee (Sir R E Websti:, OC, 
MP) iget), Sr H James, QC MP q ), 

Graham of thc 


Mr pur pays QC, and Mr 
English bar, and Mr Atkinson, QC, and Mr 
Ronan of the Jhnish bar Myr Parnell is repre 
sentcd by Sir Charles Russell,Q C,MP (72 ) 
and M: Asquith, MP (qv), and for such of 
the other members of Parhament against whom 
charges and allegations hive becn ey who 
do not appear in person, Mt R T Reid, oo 
MP (gz), Mt kiank Lockwood, QC, MP 
(gv), Mr Lionel Hart, Mr A OConnor, MP, 
and Mr A Russell of the Fnglish bar, and Mi 
T Hanungton, M P, of the Irish bar, appear 
The opening speech of the Attorney General occu 
pied ave Taye IIe alleged thit a connection 
existed between certain Parnellitc members 
and the extremc mcn of the dynamite section 
in America, and refeticd to the large sums 
which had been received from that source 
He quoted spceches delivercd and ciimes and 
outiages committed in the counties of Galwiy, 
Mayo, Clare, Kerry and Cork, 1n support of his 
contention that concurrently with the delivery 
of the speeches, and following directly thereon, 
outrages increased both in numbe1 and violence 
Referting to the letters inciiminating Mr 
Parnell, and which are alleged to be forgezies, 
the Attorney General said that at the prope: 
time all the names of the persons connected with 
the way and the circumstances in which these 
communications were obtained, and the sum of 
money which was paid for them, would be laid 
before the Court After the first week it was 
decided that the Commission should st for four 
days in each week—Tuesdays, Wednesdays, 
Thursdays and Fridays On Tuesday, Oct 30th, 
the first sitting of the second week, a long 
discussion took place as to the disclosure of the 
bank books of the Land and National Leagues, 
cially for the Hibernian 
and National Banks. Fhe result wasthat an order 
was made for the disclosure of the books The 
with the t of es 
ai 
tt 


counsel appearing 


bhic shorthand writers, but at the seventh 
(Nov. ret), Capt. O'Shea was called, as it 
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was stated that he wished to go abroad He 
made a statement relating to the D* " _ 
Treaty, and in cross examination alleged that 
all the memoranda relating thereto had been 
destroyed, as Sir William Harcourt had told 
him that Mr_ Gladstone desired him to be 
‘reticent ” Capt O Shea added that, from his 
experience of the handwriting of Mr. Parnell, 
he believed that the signature to the incmmi- 
nating letters was M: Parnell’s Ownng to the 
time taken up by the reading of the numerous 
speeches referred to 1n the opening, an arrange- 
ment was come to that they should be printed 
in full and that the portions relied upon by the 
Times should be indicated Evidence wasthen 
given of the outrages in Galway, Kerry, and 
other counties, the principal being the murder of 
the Huddys, whose bodies could not be found for 
three weeks, and were eventually discovered in 
Lough Mask Mrs Blake detailed the painful 
circumstances of the murder of her husband 
and a seivant as they were driving imto 
I oughrea on a fairday Lady Mountmorres was 
called to prove her husbands murder, and the 
hostility of the peopleto herselfand her children, 
and fainted whilst she was under cross-exami- 
nation by Sir Charles Russell, who asked no 
further questions Miss Lizzie Ourtin and Miss 
Norah Fitzmaurice also related the tragic circum- 
stances unde: which im e1ch case their father 
lost his Ife On Tuesday, Nov goth, the 
Attorney General called attention to an article 
In the Aesss Sentinel, of which Mr Edward 
Harrington M P , whois :ncludcd amongst those 
against whom allegations are made, 18 editor, 
accusing the Commissioners of unfairness and 
artiality On the next diy Mr Reid, OC, 
intimated thit Mi IF Harrington, one of the 
members for whom he appeared, had not 
thought fit to adopt his views, ind therefore he 
W125 not In a position to iddress thei: lordships 
M: E Hartington then said he had nothing to 
say, «xcept that he accepted the res onsibility 
for whatever ippeucdin his piper The judges 
retired to consult, and on their return the 
Picsident said he hoped to have been spared 
the duty which devolved upon him_ but follow 
ing the precedent of the case of Onslow v 
Whalley, they aciudere Mr Ilarrington to pay 
a fine of £500 to the Queen Amongst the 
most impoitant evidence 15 that of witnesses 
who have stated that the moonhghtmg ou 
were connected with the League, and were 
carried out by an ‘‘inner circle” known as 
‘“‘The Boys One witness gave evidence in- 
ciiminating Mr Timothy Harrington, M P , but 
Mi Reid, QC, on behalf of the hon member, 
characterised the story as a fabrication It was 
decided that the Commission should adjourn on 
Friday, Dec 14th and meet agai on Tuesday, 
Jan rsth, 89 There are stilla very largenum- 
der of witnesses to be called, and at the time of 
going to press the conclusion of the proceedings 
aphearee as remote as at the commencement 


the inquiry 
Parsees See ed '88 
Pas en Arriére. See HEREDITY, ed '88. 


Passion Plays See OBERAMMERGAU, ed. ‘88. 

Passports Originally, permission to leave 

port or to sail into it, and so (1) a document 
‘arried by a neutra] merchant vessel, in time 
if war, to certify to her nationality, and protect 
ier from the belligerents—a sea letter: (@) a 
ermission granted, in time of war, for the 
removal of persons or effects from a h 
country —a safe-conduct; (8) a licence for 
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importing or exporting contraband goods or 
movables without paying the usual duties 
Usually, however, and in times of peace, a 
passport is (4) a letter, hcence, or document, 
ven by an authorised officer of State, granting 
iberty to the person therein named to enter, 
travel 1n, or reside in a foreign country, and 
entitling him to the protection of its laws In 
general, a foreigner, who wishes to leave the 
country where he has been residing, obtains 
his passport from the minister or agent or 
consul of his own State, he then 1requies to 
take 1t to the minister or authorised agent of 
the country which he 1s about to visit, and have 
it signed by him rts are demandable 
from foreigners on thei artivalin England by 
6&7 Will IV , but this provision is not cn 
forced in practice British subjects are now 
free to enter Belgium, France, Germany, Holland, 
Italy, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, without 
perepor and the rulcs about passports have 
een virtually relaxed in othe: countries, 
nevertheless, British subjects about to visit the 
Continent are recommended not to omit to provide 
themselves with passports, for even in those 
countries where they are no longer obligatory, 
they are found to be convenicnt, as ofleling a 
ready means of identification, and more pat 
ticularly when Icttcrs have to be claimed at a 
poste rsestante —1hc principal regulations respect 
ing passports (issued by the horeign Office, 
July 87) are the following (1) Applications 
for Poreign Offic. passports must be made in 
writing and inclosed in acover iddicssed to 
“The Chief Cleth, Foreign Office, London 
with the word ‘‘passport’’ conspicuously written 
onthe cover (2) Thechu,c« onthe issue of a 
passport, whatevc: number of persons may be 
named in it, 1s 25 (8) Passports are granted 
to all persons, either hnown to the Sccrctuy 
of State or recommended by some person who 
1s known to him, or upon the application of 
any banking firm establishcd in London or in 
any part of the Umited Kinzdom, o1 upon the 
production of a oertafioate of identaty signed by 
any majo, magistrate, justice of the peace, 
minister of religion, physi iin surgeon solic 
tor, or notary resident in the United Kingdom 
(4) Passports are issucd at the Torcign Office 
between the hours of 11 and 4 on the day 
followimg that on which the application for the 
ssport has been received at the Foreign 
fice (5) The bearer of every passport 
granted by the Foreign Office should sign his 
passport as soon as he receivcs it, without 
such signature either the visa may be refused 
or the validity of the passport questioned 
abroad Travellers who may have any 1n 
tention of visiting the Russian Empire or the 
Turkish Dominions, at any time in the course of 
their travels, must not quit England without 
having their passports cies at the Rusman 
Consulate in London (17, Great Wuinckester 
Street, E C ), or at the Consulate General of the 
Sublime Porte (7, Union Court, Old Broad 
Street, EC), respectively I:avellers about 
to proceed to any other country necd not 
obtain the visa of the diplomatic or ccnsulai 
agents of such country resident in the United 
ingdom, except as an additional precaution 


Other regulations have reference to the issue of 


passports to naturalised Bntish subjects, and to 
persons abroad § It 1s recommended, as 
a reasonable precaution, that persons holding 

—oerts of old date should either exchange 
for fresh passports, on payment of the 
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usual fee of 2s , or should have their old pass- 
ports wises, before starting on a journe » by 
the Siproralie or consular euener nee of the 
countiies they propose to visit e question 
of passports came up in ’88, as affecting more 
especially France and Germany, and Austria- 
H and Russa. On the rst of June ap- 
peared in the Gasette a notafioation to the effect 
that on and after Thu: sday, the 31st of May, all 
foreigners, without distinction, crossing the 

gace - e frontier, whether passing 
through or inte nding to take up their residence 
in the country, must be in possession of a 
assport which had been zise at the German 

mbassy at Paris, and that foreigners who 
wele not 1n possession of the required passport 
were not to be allowed to proceed on their 
journeys, and, if necessary, weie to be re- 
conducted across the fronticr In consequeuce 
of these regulations, the Compagnie de LE st 
made arrangcments to ennblie travellers to and 
fiom Switzerland, Austria Hungary (via Arl- 
berg) and Italy (vza Gothard) to avoid the 
transit through the Alsace Lorraine terntory, 
and take advantage of the Della route, while 
the Great I astern Railway pointed out that the 
new rcgulations applied solcly to travellers 
entering the Reiwhsland through France, and 
did not affect pisscngers ti ave ling 22a Harwich, 
Belgium, and Alsace J] on1aine to Switzerland, 
iar et. A subsequent notification appeaied 
in the Gazelle of June 22nd, thit passports of 
British subjects proposing to cross the Alsace- 
Lorraine frontier could be zisr at the German 
I inbassy in] ondon(g C ulton House Terrace), 
on payment of 1fec of 195 A still later notafica- 
tion ippe ired in the Ga-c/é of July 26th that 
foreigners wishing to reside in ce districts of 
Germany must be furnished with passports or 
nationality ccrtificeites, ind yun re commend- 
ing all British subjects, intending to visit Ger- 
miny, to provide themsclvcs with passports 
On Sept aith the Ties conespondent at 
Vienni wrote to say 1 was announced that 
travellers coming fiom Russia into Austria- 
Hungary must, for the future cxhibit passports 
pedal the zisa of the Austro-Hungarian 
Consul in the ncarest consul ir town to the place 
whence the traveller started, that travellers 
whose prsspoits were not in order would be 
forbidden to cross the frontic: , and that this 
measure was taken in retaliation for the many 
passport formalities to which travellers going 
1om Austiia Hungary to Russia were sub- 
jected On S pt atth he agin wrote to say 
that the Austrian police had issucd information 
respecting the passport regulations deciced by 
the police of Russia for trivellers cntering or 
leaving that country ‘“ Ihe most noticeable 
thing 1n these severe rules, ’ he adds, “1s that 
exceptional measures are ordcrcd against the 
Jews All travellers entering Russia must 
ave a passport bearing the visa of a Russjan 
diplomatic o1 consulai assent , and on his reach- 
ing his destination in Russia the traveller 
must gct his passport visaed by the local 
authorites If he 1s going from place to place, 
or means to scttic in any one locahty for some 
time, he may obtain 1 ‘‘heence to sojourn,” 
which w1ll remain valid for six months, but 
wherever he goes he must p1csent his passport 
to the Russian police for a fresh visa Those 
leaving Russia must also exhibit passports 
bearing the visas of the police in the districts 
whence they come’ In the case of Jews, 
whether Russtans or aliens, the visa may be 
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refused without explanation Consequently a 
Jew may be arbitrarily demed the nght of 
entering the Czar s dominions, of travelling in 
them, or of leaving them 


Pasteur, Louis, b at Déle, Jura, 1822 
Educated at the University of Jena (1840) 
took his doctors degree ee A pointed 
Professor of Physic at the Faculty of Sciences 
Strasburg (1848) and subsequently held other 
appointments Awarded thc Rumford Medal 
(Cés6) for his researches on the polarisation of 
light Elected onc of fifty foreign members of 
the Royal Society of London ne) In 1874 
the National Assembly accorded to Pasteur, 
as a reward chiefly for his investigations on 
fermentation a life annuity of 12 000 francs 
Member of the lk1ench Academy (1882) Awarded 
the Albe:t Medal of the Society of Aits (1882) 
for his researches in connection with fermen 
tation, the preservition of wines, and the 
propagation of zymotic diseases in silkwoims 
and domcstic animals M Pasteur,» treatment 
of hydrophobia was icficricd to under that 
heading in our 86 edition In the following 
year an Enghah Commission of eminent scientists 
was dispatched by the Government to investi 

ate M Pastcurs method fo: the treatment of 
this disease, and icpoitcd to the cflect that he 
had mide a valuable discovery Ie has recently 
Suggestcd the possibility of 11ddin, Australia 
of the plaguc of rabbits by sprc iding dise ise 
amongst them byincculition Lhe trial of the 
experimcnt however was not successful In 
*B8 the Pasteur Institute was opencd it Paris 
President Carnot assist ng at the cerem ny 


Patent Medicines %Sceed 8&8 
Patent Office Library Sec cd 88 


Patent Law in ’88 Thc most imyortant 
patent case of the yer was that smlating toe 
the Edison incandescent ae which occupied 
Mr Justice Kay, in the Chamcery Division, 
upwards of twenty one dtys he contention 
of the plaintiffs, the Edison and Swan Electric 
Light Co , was that certain lamps furnished by 
the Anglo Americin Brush Ficctric Corpora 
tion constituted an infringement of their 
patent the validity of which wis sustained in 
two actions hioughtin 87 A large amount of 
new evidence wis however pr duced and M1 
Justice Kay ultimately pronounced the patent 
invalid, chicfly on the ground that the direc 
tions contained in the specification were 1m 
practicable, and that the claims set up were too 
comprehensive [he patent it seems, does 
not desciibe a lamp which ever became, 01, in 
the opinion of Mr_ Justice Kay, could ever 
become, commeiciily successful The learned 
judge declined to find that the plaintiffs had a 
monopoly of incandcscent lamps contaming 1 
carbon filament, but at the samc time he de 
cided the exclusive right ofthe } dison and Swan 
Co to the employment of the Cheeseborough 
process for perfecting carbon filaments by heat 
ee ces In avapoul or liquid of hydrocarbon 

en a filament 15 thin in places, the weak 
spots glow more brightly than the rest, and are 
lable to give way , but if the heating in hydro 
carbon 18 carried out, carbon 15 deposited on 
the filament most rapidly in the hottest places, 
and the irregularity 13 cured ‘Lhe Edison Co 
therefore secure their mght to the only known 
way of really perfecting carbon thieads 
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See Srssron '88, sect. 98. 


Patmore, Coventry Kearsey _- 
1s a native of Woodford, Essex, where he was 
b in 1823 In 44 he made his debut as an 
author, but 1t was not until ’s4 that he estab- 
lished his reputation by the publication of 
the first part of ‘‘ The Angel in the House” He 
has since published ‘A Garland of Poems for 
Children * ‘The Unknown Eros, ’ “ Amelia,” 
and a memorr of Barry Cornwall Mr P was 
assistant librariin of the British Museum °46- 
68 The lines of Tennyson s ‘In Memoriam,” 


commencing “I held it truth with him who 
sings are believed to refer to Mr Patmore. 

first 

Z | istra- 

akespeare and Shelley Was a suc- 
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Oberon and Titania, being purchased for 
large sums fo: the Scottish National Galle 
His allegory ‘The Pursuit of Pleasure,’ 
Home n Memoriam, and “Mors Janua 
Vite, have all been engraved ‘‘ Dawn 


65 k_ |. ; 
burgh (76) Siu N Paton has of late years 
devoted his attention almost exclusively to the 
painting, of religious subjects 


Patti, Madame Adelina Clorinda, was 
b at Madnd m 1843 She trained pro- 
fessionally under Maurice Strakosch, and 
made her first appearance on the stage at New 
York in 1859 er splendid voice and skull 
aS 1n operatic artiste of the first rank speedily 
secured her a leading position She first ap- 
peared in London 1n 1861, 1n the character of 
Amina in ‘ La Sonnambula at Covent Garden, 
and became the favourite prima donna of 
day In London and Paris, Vienna and St 
ITetersburg and in the United States, Madame 
Patti 1s a universal favourite In 1870 she 
received fiom the Lmperor of Russia the Order 
of Meuit, and the appointmcnt of First singer 
at the Jmperial Court She marnried in 1868 
M Rogcr dc Cahuzac, Marquis de Caux, from 
whom she was divoiced 1n 1883 She has since 
mariicd Signo: Nicolam, the tenor singer 
While visiting the United States in 87, at a 
concert at the San Francisco Opera House, a 
lunatic threw a bomb, which fortunately occa- 
sioned no injury to Madame Patt: Early in 88 
Madame Patt: accepted an epeecueat to 81 
in the Argentine Republic er tour throug 
that State was thc most successful she ever 
made The total receipts for 24 entertainments 
reached £70,o0c, and Madame Patt: received 
41,60 per night, o: £600 more than she was 

uaranteed She returned to her residence in 

outh Wales in August, and subsequently had 
an enthusiastic reception at Swansea, where 
she sang gratuitously for the benefit of a local 
charity In November Madame Patti sang in 
Gounod’s opera “Romeo and Juliet ’ in Paris, 
the composer himself conducting 


Pa m and the Poor La For his- 
torical sketch see ed °87 a 


The expenditure during the 
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aad Wales is shown 1n the following table, 
together with the cost per head of each kind of 
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rehef on the estimated population in the middle 
of the year 87 — 

















Estimated a B i. & | Aggregate | u 
population £58 Out door 8 = of in- 48 5 
in the rapa relief Us maintenance 23 a 
middle of ijtenance {| 0 v 4, 9% 4 {and out-door 8 2g 
1887. Of On 2 relict am 2 
4S s a L s d L s da. 
The ls. . «| 4,215,192 | 353,009 | 1 ‘4 12,422] O 5 455,522 2 2 
South 2,706,879 {| 110,148 | oO 9g 127,751 | 0 11 237,899 I 9 
Seuth Midland : 1,712,643 | 5424] O 7 104 635 | 1 2 155)059 I 
. 1,430,377 | 44,829 | 0 7 88193 | 1 2 133,022 I 10 
South-Western . 1,839,567 | 41,804 | 0 5 145,638 | 3 7 187,442 a 
Weat-Midland 3,233,068 | 94,433] ° 7 141,619 | © 104 236,052 1 5 
North-Midland 15797,455 | 39749 | 9 52 97,832 | © 1 136,581 I 
North-Western 4,617,705 | 125,740 | 0 6 113095] o 6 238,835 10 
York 3,205,696 | 59,768} o 4 327953 | © gO 187,721 12 
Northern 1,808,796 | 32‘60or | o 4 69,076 | o of 101,677 x xt 
Wales 1,679,773 | 29951 | oO 4 | 141,243 | r 8} (71 194 2 
Total for England and \ | 55 907,161 | 961,546 | 0 6: |1 950,457] 0 103) 2,941,008 | 1 7 


hg ae Law, and for historical sketch see 
ed ’87 

Paymaster-General, The, supeivises the 
payment of certain salaties and w iges in the 
public service Sce MINISTRY 

Payment of Members. See SEssion’88, sec 4 

Payn, James, was b at Cheltenham, 1830 
Educated at Lton and Trinity Coll , Cambridge 
Became editor of Chambers’ Journal g v) 58 
Contributed to that periodic1l ‘‘Lost Sir Mas- 
singberd,’’ which placed him in the front 1ank 
of romanccrs His subsequent novels include 
“By Proxy, “Cccils [ryst, ‘Married Be 
neath Him, ‘‘ Not Wooed, but Won, ‘‘ High 
Spints, ‘Kit, ‘The Heir of the Ages, and 
numerous others In 85 hc became editor of 
The Cornhill Magazine (qv) During '88 Mr 
P commenced a series of weekly notes in thc 
Illustrated London Nexs, and also issued a 
new novel 


Peace Preservation (Ireland) Act, '81 
Seeed 88 
Peacock, The Rt Hon Sir Barnes 
b. 1n 1810, and called to the bar at the Ynnex 
Temple He was created a QC (50), and 
a legal member of the Supreme Council at 
Calcutta in 52 He was subsequently Chief 
ustice of the Supreme Court at Calcutta, Vice 
resident of the Legislative Council of India, 
and Chief Justice of the High Court of Judica 
ture of Bengal He retired from the bench in 
ge and was appo nted a member ofthe Judicial 
mmittee of the Privy Council 1n ’72 
Peat-bog large areas are covered 1n various 
parts of the United Kingdom, with peat, or 
t moss, or as it 1s often called in reland, 
turf bog The chief use of this product has 
been for fuel Where coal 1s scarce 1t 1s largely 
utilised , but where coal 1s cheap, the most pro 
fitable use 1s reclamation for agricultural pur 
ses, hence in England and Scotland peat 
el is comparatively little used, whilst in 
Ireland it 18 resorted to wherever it can casily 
be cut (or baked in a state lke mud), win- 
nowed in the open air, and carned to the 
homestead at a less cost than the price of 
oal—whether native or imported, which 18 to 


c 
be had in every in larger or smaller 
antics. “Belg Be 
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Pedro II (de Alcantara), Lmpero: of Brazil, 
b 1825, at Rio Jineno On the abdication 
of Dom Pedro I (his {ither), 1n 1831, he suc 
ceeded to the throne, but as he was not of 
age, the aftaus of the country were adminis 
tered by a Council of Regency till 1840 He 1s 
aman of a vcry high order of intclligence, and 
well known in J uropc, the pip capitals 
of which he has visited, his inmost recent 
visit being that in 88 IIe has encouraged 
forcign [ibour, and his cftorts have been 
crowncd with success [iis Myesty has done a 
prea deal to deve lop the material rcsources of 

is country, which has prospercd much under 
his 1ule, and (1871) 1ssucd an Imperial decree 
for the graduil abolition of slavery The 
total fare gree of the slaves in his dominion 
was ¢cficcted last year In 1843 he married the 
Princess Ihercsa Christina Maza, sister of 
Franus I, King of Naples Dom Pedro 1s a 
lineal descendant of the Houses of Braganza, 
Bourbon, and Hapsburg He has reccntly 
recovered from a scverc illness, with which he 
was attacked while travelling in Europe 


Peel, The Rt Hon Arthur Wellesley, 
MP, PC, Speaker, youngest son of the 
late Rt Hon Sir Robert Pcel, was b_ 1829. 
Educated at Eton and Balliol Coll, Oxford 
(fi aduated MA), Hon DCL 1887 Has held 
the following official appointments —Parliamen- 
tary Secretary to the Poor Law Board (1868 71); 
Pailiamentary Secrctary to the Board of Prade 
(1871 73), Patronage Secietary to the Treasury 
(1873 74), Under Secretary for the Home De- 
partment (1880) He1is DL andj P for War- 
wickshire and Bedfordshire MKeturned as a 
Liberal M P for Warwick (1865 85), re-elected 
(LU ) Warwick and Leamin,ton 1885 86 e 
was appointed Speaker during Mr Gladstone’s 
second administration, onthe retirement of Sir 
Henry Brand, now Viscount Hampden, 1n '84. 
During 88 Mr FP his addiessed audiences in 
his constituency on subjects of music and 
kindred topics 


P Peers are created by the Sovereign, 
and, with an exception to be noticed presently, 
the titles are hereditary, though they may be 
lost by attainder for high treason. Before 
the union of the three kingdoms, England, 
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Scotland, and Ireland had each a peerage of 
its own containing the five ce aeuran 8 or 
degrees, and precedence in each degree de- 

nded upon the date of the creation of the 
itle Thus in each country the dukes came 
first, and took precedence of each other in 
order of date of title, then came the mar 
quises, earls, viscounts, and barons, pre 
cedence in each rank being similarly governed 
by priority of patent At the union with Scot 
enn. in 1707, it was arranged that the Scotch 
peerages should rank after the English peer 
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laced ... ----- .. - . 
ukedoms and so on through the other ranks 


The Act of Umon also provided that the Scotch 
ers should be represented in the House of 
ords by a portion of their number only, and 
as it made no provision for the creation of any 
new Scotch peers, the peerage of North Britain 
consists exclusively of those whose tities date 
from before the year 1707 From that time 
unti] the Umon with Ireland the peerages 
created were either Irish or of Great Britain, 
the latter alone giving seats in the House of 
Lords, and taking precedence according to 
degree next after the Inglish and ‘x otch peer- 
ages Lhe Act of Union with Ircland provided 
that peers of that kingdom should take pie 
cedence next after peers of Great Britain 
according to rank, and that Ireland should be 
represented 1n the House of 1 ords by a portion 
of her peeis only It was furthei enacted that 
one new Irish peerage might be cicited on the 
extinction of three existing Irish pecragces, and 
that when the numbcr should be icduccd to 
one hundred, 1f one peerage becime extinct 
one other might be created The peeiages of the 
United Kingdom and of Ireland cieated since 
the Union take precedence according to rank 
and date of patent ncat after those of Ireland 
which were in existence at the Union, but of 
the two classes only the peerages of the United 
Kingdom give of thcmsclves a seat in the 
House of Lords Jhere 15 no limit to the 
increase of these but the pleasuic of the 
Sovereign The peeiage collectively may thus 
be classified as consisting of pcers of Bogue 
of Scotland, of Great Britain, of Jreland, and 
of the United Kingdom, but of the Scotch 
and Irish peers only a portion are peers 
of Parhament Irish peers who have not 
been elected to repiesent their order in the 
House of Lords may be returned and may sit 
for any borough or county constituency in 
Great Britain here are at present 86 Scotch 
peers and 177 Jiish peers, but many of these 
are peers of the United Kingdom also, or are 
representative peers, and as such aie entitled 
to sit in the House of Lords In order to avoid 
repetition in the separate lists pce below it 
thought desirable to include the information 
relating to all lords ’of Parliament under the 
head of the House or Lorps, and to put in the 
separate lists of Scotch and Irish peers only 
those who are not so included The House of 
Lords 1s composed of two of the estates of the 
realm, the spiritual and tem (see 
PARLIAMENT) The first consists of the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York, and twenty- 
four bishops of the Church of land, the 
number not having been increased with the 
successive creation of new bishoprics The 
Archbishops and the Bishops of London, Dur 
ham, and Winchester are always entitled to 
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sit, the other bishops only receive a writ of 
summons when the avoidance of a see decreases 
the total number of lords spiritual to less than 
twenty six, and then in order of acai of 
appointment The Bishop of Sodor and Man 
1s not included 1n this rotation, and has no seat 
in Parhament A bishop ceases to be a lord of 
Parliament on resigning his see The 
lords may be di\ided into peers whose right to 
sit and vote in the House 1s hereditary, repre- 
sentative peers of Scotland and Ireland, and 
lords of appeal in ordinary By the Act of 
Union between England and Scotland the 
Scottish peers send sixteen representatives to 
the House of Lords, who are elected im- 
mediately after every general election, and 
sit until parliament is dissolved The Irish 
clect twenty eight pepresentanves for 
fe The Lords of Appeal, of whom there may 
not bc more than four appointed, enjoy the 
dignity of a baron fo: hfe By the Act of '76 
thcy were to lose the right to sit and vote on 
resigning: office, but by the Appellate Juris- 
diction Act of 87 any retired lord of appeal 
may sit and vote as a member of the House of 
Lords duiing his lite The peers temporal are 
divided into dukes, mai quises, earls, viscounts, 
and barons, these titles taking precedence in 
the oidcr given But it should be boine in 
mind that a pce: may hold a supciior Scotch or 
Iiish title (and by which he may be gencially 
known) to that under which he sits as a peer 
of the United Kingdom Thus the Duke of 
Argyll sits as Baron Sundridge and Hamilton, 
ane the Duke of Buccleuch as Ear! of Doncaster 
The lords spiritual and temporal sit together, 
and al] hie an equal voire and vote in the 
housc, whatevcr may be then rank Asin the 
House of Commons, each peer must be present 
to record his vote, the practi of peers giving 
proxies having been discontinue A newly 
created pcer, or one who has been elevated to 
a higher title, 15 introduced by two other peers 
of his own degice, who are wcompanied by the 
Earl Marshal (the heieditary office of the Duke 
of Norfolk), the Lord Great Chamberlain (Lord 
Aveland is at present Lord Great Chamber- 
lain), all in their parliamentary robes, attended 
by Garter King of Arms (Sir Albert Woods has 
long held this office), and Black Rod (Sir J. 
Drummond) The procession enters the house 
at the bar, and bows three times on the way to 
the woolsack, where the pee kneeling pre- 
sents his patent and wiit tothe Lord Chancellor. 
Both these documents are read by the clerk, 
and the oath 1s administered to the peer at the 
table, and he subscribes the roll e 1s then 
with turther formalities conducted to one of 
the benches of the house, the position chosen 
varying with the rank ofthe new peer, where he 
and his introducers bow thrice to the Lord 
Chancellor, by whom he 1s afterwards con- 
gratulated Peersare robed on these occasions, 
and at the opening of parliament by Her 
Majesty, but wear their ordinary dress when 
the House is sitting for business A bishop 1s 
introduced by two other bishops, but without 
many of the formalities described above, re- 
presentative peers simply present their writ 
and are sworn like peers succeeding to a title. 
(See also PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE) The 
peers place themselves somewhat differently to 
the Commons There are in this House, as in 
that, rows of benches ru down side 
from the throne to the bar, but in the Lords 
there are, near the bar, a few seats known as 
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the cross benches, the occupants of which face 
the woolsack In this quarter of the House sit 
the Royal dukes, who take no side in politics, 
and a few noble lords who give a rigid ad 
hesion to neither great party, and are of what 
Earl Granville once happily termed the “cross 
bench mind” The lords spiritual sit on the 
upper benches to the right of the throne, and 
retain these places no matter which party may 
be in power The othe: lords sit as the Com- 
mons do,—the leader of the House and his 
colleagues in the Ministry on the front bench 
to the right of the woolsack, his supporters 
taking their places on the benches behind him, 
and the leader of the Opposition in that House 
and the ex Ministers on the Jeft front bench, 
behind them their adherents The two parties 
cross the House on a change of ministry, as 
the Commons do_ There 1s no arrangement of 
peers according to rank, the different degiees 
sitting together indisc1 mately if of the same 
political complexion The House metts at 
415 pm on Mondays, Tuesdays, [huisdays, 
and Fridays, and sits for an uncertain period, 
but seldom after midmght (See SESSION, 
sections 4, 19, and 68) he House of Lords 
has both legislative and judicial powers 
It 1s the highest appellate court of the United 
Kingdom it may in certain cases try members 
of its own body, it tries any person who may 
be impeached by the House of Commons, 
and it also decides claims to the pecrage 
The Appellate Court 1s constituted of the Loid 
Chancellor and of othe: legal lords of high 
standing, such as ex lord chancellors and Re 
Jords of appeal in ordinary It may sit during 
a Parliamentary recess, and its hours of busi 
ness are from 1030 am to 4 pm _ In the 
following list the number to the immediate left 
of each title denotes the order 1n which the loids 
spiritual and temporal stand upon the roll of 
arter King of Arms —thatis, thei relative rank 
and precedence in the House of Loids, the 
necessary corrections having been made up to 
Nov 23rd, 1888 The Prince of Wales 1s first 
on the roll, and next are the Royal Dukes of 
Edinburgh, Connaught, Albany, and Cambridge, 
who are tollowed in turn by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Lord Chancellot, the Arch 
bishop of York, the Lord President of the 
Council, and the Loid Privy Seal After these 
come the dukes, beginning with His Grace of 
Norfolk, Lar] Marshal and Premicr Duke of 
England, then thc marquises, earls, viscounts, 
bishops, and barons, Loid Savile, as junior 
baron, being last upon the list It will 
be understood, from what 15 written above, 
and from an inspection of the list, how essen 
tially the order in which peers are named 
on Garter’s roll differs from the precedence 
existing among the pecrs of the three hing 
doms collectively Lord Savile s numbcr (564) 
is in excess of the total of the lords 
spiritual and temporal, the discrepancy being 
caused by the following lords being named 
twice on the roll —Lord Halsbury as Loid 
High Chancellor and as Lord Halsburv, Vis 
count Cranbrook as such and as Lord Piesident, 
Earl Cadogan as such and a5 Lord Privy Seal, 
the Earl of Mount Edgcumbe as such and as 
Lord Steward, the Earl of Lathom as such and 
as Lord Chamberlain, Viscount Powerscourt 
and Earl de Montalt each as an Irish represent- 
ative peer, and also as a peer of the United 
Kingdom, the Earl of Strathmore and Kinghorn 
asa Scotch representative peer and a baron of 
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the United Kingdom, and Lord Knutsford as 
such and asa Secretary of State The date of 
creation refers only to the present title, and 
does not indicate the year 1n which the peer or 
his ancestor may have been first admitted to the 
HouseofLoids Lhe nitialsS R P.andI R.P. 
are used to signify that the lord 3s a Scotch or 
Irish representative peer The abbreviations 
n,s,0,,un,hb,andgs willbe readily under- 
stood to mean nephew, son, brother, uncle, 
halt brother, and grandson FP C 1s used where 


the peer 15a Privy Councillo:, and LL stands 
for rd Lieutenant The followin . the 
owrds — 


resent composition of the House of 
Pec ot the Blood Royal, 5, Archbishops, 2; 
Dukes, 22, Marquises, 21, Earls, 119; V1S- 
counts, 28, Bishops, 24, Barons, 294, tch 
Representative Peers, 15 (one vacancy), Irish 
Representative Peers, 27 (one vacancy) total, 
557. Ihirteen of the foregoing are minors, two 
are reckoned both as peers of the United King- 
dom and Irish representative peers, and one 18 
reckoned as a peer of the United Kingdom and 
as a Scotch representative peer, so that the 
actual voting strength of the House 18 541. 


Peers created, Jan —Nov. 88. (For partt- 
culars see “ Pcerage ) The Earl of Dufferin 
created Marquis of Dufferm and Ava, Sir H. 
Holland, GC MG, created Lord Knutsford ; 
Sir John Savile Lumley, created Lord Savile. 


Peers, English, Deceased (Jan.—Dec. 5th, 
*88) See OBITUARY 


Peers, Principal Officers of House of 
Chairman of Committees, Rt Hon Duke of 
Buckingham and Chandos, G C 9 I —Clerk of 
the Parliaments, Ucnry John L_Graham, Esq. 
—Diputy Clerkof Perliaments, Ralph Disraeli, 
ksq — Reading Clerk and Clerk of Outdoor Com- 
muttees, Hon & Bethell,  B —Counsel to Chair 
man of Committees, and Taxing Officer for 
Privale Bills, Joseph H_ Warner, Esq —C ef 
Chrk, Wilham Henry Haines, Esq —Semor 
Chrks O Grant, Esq, Peers Printed 
Paper Offic, A W Dubourg, Esq , Principal 
Clurk, Judiwasal Department, and Taxing Officer 

udiial) G J Webb, Esq, Clerk of the 
Joaeact , M A Thoms, Esq, Principal Clerk 
of Private Committees, H © Malkin, Esq, 

lerk of eek ae Fae epee 
Thesiger aylor, usten Leigh, 
ee Jeun i Skane; W H Hamil- 


F Symons e 
ee Gide, rere {Ion A McDonnell, C. L. 
Anstruther, A H Robinson, H P_ St. John, 


and V M Biddulph, Lsqs —R Monro, 
ksq, Principal Clerk of Private Bull Office.— 
Clhhrk attending the Table, A Harrison, Esq.— 
Recover of Fees and Accountant, W A Malony, 
Fsq — 4ssastant Accountant, G Fulkes, Esq 
—Librarian, J HH Pulman, Esq —Asststant 
Librarian, Hon. H Parker —Examiners for 
Standing Ca H_ Robinson and C. W. 
Campion, Esqs — lerk for Standing Orders, 
H Towe1, Esq —Gentleman Usher of the 
Black Rod, Admiral Hon Sir J R_Drummond, 
G C B—Yeoman Usher, Col Sir R C Spencer 
Chifford, Bart —Sereant at Arms, Lieut -Col. 
Hon W P M C_ [falbot —Deputy Seneans, 
S Hand, ksq — Shorthand Writer, W. H 
Gurney Salter, Esq —Resident Superintendent, 
Mr Scott. 


Peers, Privileges of. See PRIVILEGES OF 
PEERS. 
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+." The titles in black type which follow many of the 











hm ) at aa = 
Zo8 fes| % 
ge a Name and Title, and Sitting Title. Surname. bas 3 f 
hag 
a 3% a oO 
38 | Abercorn, roa end D. of Sits as M. of | Hamilton . | 1868 | 1838 | 1885 


Abercorn 
345 Abeicromby. ecoree Ralph, 4thL. . .  .| Abercromby | r8or | 1838 | 1852 


479 | Aberdare, Henry Austin, rst L.. . . «| Bruce. . | 1873] 1815 ]- + 


arr | Aberdeen, John Campbell), 7th E. of. Sitsas | Hamulton- | 1682 | 1847 | 1870 


Visct. on (1814). Gordon. 
sx | Abergavenny, William, rst M. of , . | Nevill . | 1876 | 1826 | 1868 
974 | Abingdon, ontagu Arthur, 7th E. of ; . | Bertie . | 1682 | 1836 | 1884 
398 | Abinger, William Frederick, 3rd L. . «. «| Scarlett . | 1835 | 1826 | 1862 
470 | Acton, John Emerich Edward, mtL. fe Palvere: 1869 | 1834 |- -« 
cton. 


562 | Addington, John Gellibrand, rstL  .. .| Hubbard . | 1887 | 1805 


46 | Ailesbury, George William Thomas, 4th M. of. Bradcaell 1821 | 1863 | 1886 
ruce. 


rd 
48 | Ailsa, Archibald, 3rd M. of . . .| Kennedy . | 183: | 1847 | 1870 
8s | Airhe, David Stanley Wilham, 8th E.of .  . | Ogilvy « | 1639 | 1856 | 1882 


4 area H. - Leopold Charles EdwardGeo.|. —- - | 188z | 1884 | 1884 

76 | Albemarle, George Thomas, 6th E. of ‘ . | Keppel . | 1696 | 1799 | 1852 
517} Alcester, Frederick Beauchamp Paget, 18 L. .}) Seymour . | 1882} 1821}. .- 
492 | Alington, Henry Gerard, istL. . . . «| Sturt. «| 1876] 18a5|}. 
zsg_ | Amherst, William Archer, 3rd E. : , .| Amherst . | 1826 |] 1836 | 1886 
so8 | Ampthill, Arthur Oliver Vilhers, 2nd L.. .| Russell  . | 1881 | 1869 | 1884 


44 | Anglesey, Henry, 4th M.of. . . . «| Paget . | x8r5 | 1835 | 1880 


447 | Annaly, Luke, 3rd L. . 2. 1 ; . | White . | 1863 | 2857 | 1888 
zs | Annesley, Hugh, sth E. e. & ; .| Annesley . | 1789 | 1831 | 1874 


soa | Ardilaun, Arthur Edward, rst L. . «| Guinness . | 1880 | 1840/- -» 
299 Arey) George ES: sth D. of. Sits as Campbell . | 1701 | 1823 | 1847 
17 


ss8 | Armstiong, William George, 1st L. . « «| Armstrong ; 1887 | 18z0 


522 gots Arthur Saunders William Charles Fox, | Gore .  . | 1762 | 1839 | 2884 
E. of. Sits as L.8 (1884). 
a77 Arundel of Wardour, John Francis, rath L. . | Arundell . | r60s5 | 1831 { x86 


533 | Ashbourne, Edward, rtL.. . . «. «| Gibson .| 1883 | 2837]. . 
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names are those under which the several peers sit 





Personal Details, Club, or Residence Heir No 


— 


PC,LL Co Donegal, was M P Co Donegal 6080 Fust D 


M of Hamilton, s 1 
was twice Viceroy of Ireland Carlton 


PC , wa3MP for Merthyr 52-68, Renfrewshire 69 73 Under 
Home Sec 624, Home Sec 6873, Pres Council 734 
Atheneum 

PC ,LL Aberdeensh Loid High Comm: toGen Assembly 
Ch Scotland 81 85, Viceroy Ircland 1 cb toJuly 86 Bro /ss 

ae sho), KG arlton 
on Col 3rd Batt Berks (Princess Charlottes) Rept J} itham 
A bbey Oxford Travellers 

Late Col Scots Guards servedinCnmca_ Carlton $ 

M P forCarlow 59 65, Bridgenorth 656, Hon LL D Camb 88 Hon R M D Ac 
Atheneum ton s 

PC,s late J] Hubbad Stiatford Grove Essex #: 37 Mua Hon 1 gerton Hub 
Margaret d 8thL Napie: meichantin London Dirce Bink bird MP 
of England and has been Gov thereof  iuthor of works on 
commerce and finance P Bucks aComm: of Licutenancy 
for London Chm of Pub Woiks Loans Commis 5475 MI 
Buckingham 59 68 1nd City of London 7487 Carit n 


Hon H C Bruce,s 


Lord H1ddo, s 


I of Lewes, s 
Id Nouecys $ 


Hon J Y Scarlett, 


fi 
a, 
C 
Turf L non J Abercromby,] g 

L 
I 

Cc 
Cc 
Cc 
I 

Cc 


o ee Qa PP 


Formerly inthe army Sarernake Forest Marlborouch L jld sar A Bru | 10 
dcnell Biuce MP, 
ze 
Is also Lord Kennedy (cr 1452), Comdi RN Reserve Guards | C | 1_ of Crissilis 5 11 
S R P, Major roth Hussars, late hheut Scots Guards Guaids sar L Md Stanley | 12 
£uVy 
Posthumous s of rst D and grandson of Her Myesty A minor 18 


MP E Norfolk 324, Lymington 4750, 1 general, served at 
Waterloo Athenaeum : 

An admiral, late Com in Chief of Mediterranean Squid , took 
part in the bombardment of Alexandria OUnslted Service 

MP Dorchester 47 56, Dorset 5676 Carlton 

Called to H of Lds in his fathers barony of Amherst 80 was 
styled by courtesy V Holmesdale, served in Crimea, M } 

est Kent 59 68, Mid Kent 69 80 Carlton 

The first L was the well known ambassador A minor 19 lion V O W Rus 1 18 
Stratford Place Oxford Street W sell, 6 

Vice Admiral of North Wales and Co Carmarthen, heut comdg | ¢ | L of Uxbridge, s 19 
RNAV (Lpool Brig), DL Anglesey and Staftoidsh , 
late Hon Col Staffs Yeo Cav Carlton 


V Bury s (peer) 14 


Iilon H N Sturt,» | 16 
Hon F Amherst, 0 | 17 


Am Ct 


Lieut rst Batt Scots Guards, served in the Lgyptian campaign | J] Hon — White,s . 1] 90 
82 array medal and clasp, and the Khedive s bronzc stat 

p » MP Co Cavan 57 74, formerly Col ScotsGds Carlton} C | Visct Glecrawley, s | 92 

M P Dublin 689 and 7480 Carlton Cc 22 

(See biography) Atheneum U L | Marquis of Lorne, s | 93 

s late Mr Alexander Armstrong, of Newcastle on Tyne, #: 35, |U L | 


Margaret, d ot Mr W Ramshaw, J P for Northumberland 
formerly a solicitor at Newcastle, was engineer to the War 
Dept of Rifled Oidnance 58-63 Inventor of the famous ar 
tillery which bears his name, head of the great works at 
Elswick for the construction of artillery and hydraulic and 
other machinery, Hon LL D Camb 61, DCL Oxon 71, has 
had numerous foreign orders conferred uponhim Atheneum 
Has been 1n the diplomatic service Travellers L | Visct Sudley, s 25 


Count of the Holy Roman Empire (1595) Atheneum Hon Rev E Arun- | % 


ell, b 
P.C., M.P. Dublin Univermty'7s 85, QC ’72, Att Gen Ireland | C | Hon W Gibson,s | 27 
‘77-80; Lord Chancellor Ireland ’85-6, reapp.’86 Carlton 
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SSS 


61 
52 


SE3 Sh FE 


2328 5 


Number 


of Pre- 
cedence, 


288 


120 
205 


234 
498 


559 
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Ashburnham, Bertram, sth E. of ; ; 
Ashburton, Alexander Hugh, 4th L. . 


Ashford (see Bury). 

Athlumney, James Herbert Gustavus Mere- 
dyth, 2nd L. Sits as L. Meredyth (1866) 

Athole, John James Hugh Henry, 7th D. of. 
Sits as E, Strange (1786). 

Auckland, William Gece ath L 


Aveland (see Willoughby 


e Eresby). ; 
.of . 


Aylesford, Charles Wightwick, 8th 


Bagot, William, 4th L. . 


Balinhard (see Southesk). 
Balfour of Burleigh, Alexander Hugh, 6th L. 


Bandon, James Francis, 4th E of 


Bangor, Henry William Crosbie, sth V. 


Bangor, James Colquhoun, 7oth B 


Barrington, Percy 
Barrogill (see Cai 
Basing, George, rst L. . 


.of . 
8thV. Sitsas La Shute (1880) 
thness). 





50% 
Surname. ns a 

ceo 

me © 
Ashburnham) 1730 
Baring - | 1835 
Somerville. | 1863 
Stewart- 1703 
Murray 


Eden... | 1789 
Finch , . | 1714 
Bagot. - | 1780 
Bruce . - | 1607 


Bernard . | 1800 
Ward. . 1779 


Campbell . ; 
Barrington. | 1770 


. |Sclater-Booth] 1887 


Bateman, William Bateman, 2nd L 
Bath, John Alexander, 4th M. of 
Arthu: Charles, 69th Bp of . 


Bathuist, Allen Alexander, 6th E. 
Beauchamp, Frederick, 6th E. . 


Bath and Wells, 


Beaufort, Henry Charles Fitzroy, 8th D. of 


Beaumont, Henry, oth L. 


Bedford, Fiancas C 


arles Hastin; s, gth D. of . 


Belmoic, Somerset Richard, 4th Lot 


Bei keley 


oboe Henry, 2nd L. . 


‘ 8th E. of 


’ 
Berwick, Richard Hemy, 7th L. ; 5 ‘ 
Bessborough, Frederich George Brabazon, 6th 
E of, Sits as Ld. Ponsonby (1749). 
Blachtord, Frederic, rst L. . ; ‘ 
Blackburn, Colin, L. ‘ 


Blantyre, Charles, reth L. 


Bolingbroke and St. John, Henry, sth V.. 
Bolton, William Henry, 3rd L. . : ; 


Boston, George Florance, 6th L.. 


Botreaux (sec Loudoun). 


Bowes (sce Strathmore and Kinghorn). 


Boyle (see Cork and Orre 


r 


). 
Boyne, Gustavus Russell, 8th V. Sits as Ld. 
cepeth (1866). 
Brabourne, Edward Hugessen, 1st L. 
Bradford, Orlando George Charles, 3rd E, of . 


e William Wilsher, xst L. 


Bramwell, Ge 
Brancepeth (see 


yne). 
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Bateman - 8 
Hanbury. Rone 
Thynne : 1789 


Heivey ./. . 
Bathurst . 1772 


Lygon - | 1815 
Somerset . |! 1682 
Stapleton . | 1 

Russel] =. np 
Lowry-Coiry} 1797 
Stiutt . | 1856 


Berkeley .| 1 
Noel-Hill . ay 
Ponsonby . | 1739 


Rogers. | 1871 
Blackburn . | 1876 


Stuart - | 1606 
St. John - | 1712 


: Ordc-Powlett 1797 


lh by . - | 1761 


Hamilton = 1717 
Russell. 

Knatchbull- | 1880 
Hugessen 

Bridgman . | 1815 


Bramwell .{ 188 





Born. 





1840 
1835 


1865 
1840 
1829 
1851 
18506 
1849 


1850 
1828 


1813 
1825 


1826 


1826 
1831 
1808 
1832 
1830 
1824 
1848 
1819 
1835 
1840 


1847 
1815 


1811 
1813 


1818 
1820 
1818 


1860 


1830 
1849 
1819 


z 





Sue- 





al 
ao 
“2 
oo 


1868 


1873 


1870 


1885 
1887 


1877 
1881 


1886 


1845 
1837 


1878 
1866 


1853 
1854 
1872 
1845 
1888 


1882 
1820 


1847 


1830 
1851 
1850 


1877 
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Knight of Malta, and Knt Grand Cross Pontifical Order of 
Pius Atheneum 


MP Thetford 5767 TJrazellers 


Lt Coldstream Gds , rst L, well known as Sir W Somerville, 
was Chief Sec for freland) Wellin on, Guards , New 
Perthshire 


Formerly Scots Guards, LL and Hered Sheriff 
Carlton 

Has been 1n the diplomatic service TZravellers 

DL and J P Warwickshire Carlton 


Capt Staffs Yeo Cav ,ex ADC to Gov Gen Canada, and 
apt S Staffs Regt , a Gent Usher to the Queen 85 7 
Travellers , Carlton Turf 
SRP , title, attainted 1n 1716, was restored 1n 1869, a Lord in 
Waiting toH M Feb 87to Dec 88, app Parly Sec to Board 
of Trade Dec 88 Carlton 
IRP,isLL CorkCo andCity Carlton 


IRP , formerly in the 43rd Light Infantry Cast Ward 
Downpatrick 


Cons 59 Athenawum 
Was High Sheriff of Bucks 64 


PC ,s WL Sclater, of Hoddington House Hants assumed 
name of Booth by 1oy licence 57 ed Winchester & Ball Coll 
Oxon, MA 48, called barIn Temp 51, an Official Verdcier 
New Forest, aPub Works Loan Commr , MP N Hants 
57 87, Sec Poor Law Board 678 Finan Sec to Treas Feb 
to Dec 68 Pres Local Gov Bd 7480 a Chairman of Grand 
Committees 83 FRS Pres Sent ary eae 87 

LL Herefordshire, has been a Lord in Waiting Carlton 


Hon Col Wilts Yeomanry Carlton 


Cons 69 Palace IWells, Somerset 

M P tor Cirencester 5778 Carlton 

PC ,LL Worcestershire, MP West Worcestershire 63 6, 
Lord Steward 74 80 PaymasterGen 85 6,and 867 Carlton 


KG,PC, LL Monmouthshue, MP E Gloucestershnue 
46-53 Mastei of Horse 589 668 Carlton 

Served in Zulu War 79 Carlton 

KG,LL Hunts MFP Bedfordshire 4772 Reform 

PC,IRP,Gov NSW 6872 Und H Sec 66-7 

M P E Derbyshire 68 74 Berwick 80 


Carlton 


Carlton 
Athenceum 


Peerage conferred for diplomatic services Boodle s 
Bessborough, Piltown, Ireland 45, Green St, W 


PC , Per Under Sec for Colonies, 6071 <Athenaum 

PC , a Lord of Appeal m Ordinary 76 87, but though having 
resigned the office can stil] sit and vote unde: the Act of 87, 
udge Queens Bench Div 5976 Atheneum 

Ss , formerly in Grenadie: Guards Tvrazellers 

First peer was the celebrited ministe: of Q Anne 

Carlton 


White s 


A Lord in Waiting, 856 Carlton 


Carlton 
57 80, Under Home Sec 66 and 6871, 
Carlton 


PC ,MP Sandwich 
Under Sec Colomies ‘71 
PC.,LL Shropshire, Me ? S Salop 42 65 , Lord Chamberlain 
668, Master of Horse 7480, 85-6 tar ton 
PC , Baron of Exchequer ’s6-76, Lord Justice of Appeal '76-8: 
17, Cadogan Place, S W 
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Heir 


Hon J Ashburn- 


am 
Hon F D E Bar- 


ing, § 


M of Tullibardine, s 
Hon W M Eden, s 


Lord Guernsey, s 
Lieut Hon Walter 
L Bagot, 6 


Hon R Bruce, s 


Di Bernard, Bp of 
Tuam, #n 


Hon M Ward, s 


Hon Walter B Bar 
rington, ¢$ 

Hon G L Sclater 
Booth, s 


Hon W S B Han 
bury, 

Visct | Weymouth, 
» 


Ld Apsley, s 
Visct Eimley, s 


M of Worcester, s 


Hon M Stapleton,d 
M of Yavistock, » 
Visct Corry, s 
Hon W Strutt, ¢ 


Rev I Noel Huill,d 
Hon Rev WB 
Ponsonby, 6 


Mast of Blantyre, s 
Rev M W St John,c 
Hon W TI O Pow- 


lett, s 
Hon C § Irby, & 


Hon G W H Rus- 
sell, s 

Hon E K -Huges- 
sen, 

Visct Newport, s 
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130 


328 


265 
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Name, Title, and Sitting Title. 


Brandon (see Hamilton). 
Brassey, Thomas, rstL. . . . . 


Braybrooke, Charles Cornwallis, sth L. 
Braye, Alfred Thomas Townshend, sth L. 


Breadalbane, Gavin, 1st M.of .  . ‘ 


Bndport, Alexander Nelson, 1st V. 
Bristol, Frederick William John, 3rd M. of 
Brodrick (see Midleton). 

Brooke, Geoige Guy, 4th LE. of Warwick 


Brougham and Vaux, Henry Charles, 3rd L. . 
Brownlow, Adelbert Wellington Brownlow, 


3rd E. 
Buccleuch and Queensberry, William Henry 
Walter, 6th D of, Sitsas E. of Doncaster(1662) 


Buckingham and Chandos, Richard Planta- 
genet Campbell, 3rd D of. 
Buckinghamshire, Sidney Carr, 7th E. of . 


Burton, Michael Arthur, rst L. . ; ;: 3 
Bute, John Patrick, 3rd M.of .  . . 6 


Byron, George Frederick William, oth Lord . 
Bury, William Coutts, V. Sits as Ld. Ashford. 


Cadogan, George Henry, sth E. 
Cairns, Arthur William, 2nd E. . ; ‘ F 
Caithness, George Phillips Alexander, 15th E. of 


Sits as Baron Barrogill (1866) 
Caledon, James, 4th E. of 


Calthorpe, Frederick Henry Wilham, sth L. 

Cambridge, H.R.H. George William Frederick 
Charles, 2nd D. of. 

Camden, pone Charles, 4th M. . 

Camoys, Francis Robert, 4th Lord 


Campbell (see Stratheden). 
Competows Robert Adam Philips Haldane, 
. of. 


Canterbury, Edward White, 93rd Archbp. of . 
Canterbury, Henry Charles, 4th Visct. ; 


Carew, Robert Shapland George Julian, 3rd L. 


Carleton (see Shannon). 
Carlingford, Chichester Samuel, ist L. . 


Carlisle, Wilham George, 8th E.of . .  . 
Carlisle, Harvey, s&h Bp.of . . . . 
49° 


Surname. 


Brassey 


Neville 
Verney-Cave 
Campbell . 


Hood . 
Hervey 
Greville . 


Brougham . 
Cust... 


Montagu - 
Douglas- 
Scott 
Tem ee 
ent-Brydges 
e" Chan Os- 
Grenville. 
Hobart- 
Hampden. 
Bass . : 
Crichton- 
Stuart 


Keppel 


Cadogan . 


Cairns 
Sinclaiz 


Alexande: . 


Calthorpe . 


Pratt . 
Stonor : 


Duncan-Hal- 
dane. 
Benson 
Manners- 
Sutton, 
Carew 


Parkinson- 
Fortescue. 
Howard . 
Goodwin . 


Created. 
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1836 


1788 


1529 
1885 


1868 
1826 
1746 


1830 
1815 


1663 


1822 


1800 


1878 
1455 


1801 
1796 


1801 


1812 
1264 


1831 


1835 
1834 
1874 


Born. 


1836 


1823 


1849 
r85r 


1814 
1834 
1818 


1836 
1844 


1831 


1823 


1860 


1837 
1847 


1855 
1832 


1840 


1861 
1858 


1846 


1826 
1819 


1872 
1856 
1841 


1829 
1839 


1860 
1823 


Suc- 
ceeded, 


1853 


1886 
1867 


T884 


1861 


1873 


1885 
1881 


1855 
1868 


1850 


31872 
188x 


1867 


18977 
r88r 
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Personal Details, Club, or Residence 





M P Devonport 6s, Hastings 68 86, Civil Ld of Admiralty 80-4, 
Sec to Admiralty 845, ma: ad of Mr John Alinutt 60, she 
was author of a “‘ Voyage in the Sunbeam, and other works, 
and died 87, hon DCL Oxtord 88 Reform 

High Steward of Wokingham Carlton 


A Knight of Malta Brookss 


PC, Treasurer of Houschold 80-5 Refors 


A general, an equerry to the Queen, and permanent Lord in 
ating Cariton 

High Steward Bury St Edmonds, MP W Suffolk 59 64, 
LL Suffolk Carlton 

Hon Col Warwichshue Yeo , MP S Warwichshne 45 53, 
ADC tothe Queen , Trustee of Rugby Charity 

The first peer was the famous Lord Chancellor Brooks s 

PC,LL Lincs , MP N Shropshie 667 Sce Local Govt 
Board 856 app Piymaste:r Gen 87 Carl{ n 

MP Midlothian ‘53 68, 74 80 LL Dumfiicsshie and Lt Gen 
Roy Compiny of Archers Caz/t i 


PC, LL Bucks MP Buckingham 4657, Keeper of Privy 
Seal to P of Wales 52, Pres of Council 66 7, Sec for Colones 
’67 8, Gov of Madras 7580, 1s Chaiuman of Committees 

ouseofLoids Carlton 

DL Bucks Boodks 


MP Staffoid 65 8, E Staffs 6885, Burton Div 856 Reforis 
Hered Sheriff Co Bute and Keeper of Rothesay Castle, Llon 
LL D Glasgow and Edin Carlton a 
tates 


The sixth peer was the famous poet 

PC,s 0 of Albemaile, cilled to House of Peers 1n his 
father slifetime 76 Superintendent Indian Affans for C nadi 
’ssg, Treas of Household sg, Undcr Scc for War 78 80.1nd 


’Bs 6, M P Norwich 579, Wick 605, Berwick (8 74 Carlton 


PC , Under Sec War 758, Under Sec Colonics 78 80 1pp 
Lord Privy Seal 86 admitted tothe Cabinet April 87 Carlton 

Late peer was the well known lo:id Chincellor Carlton 

Is LL Canthness shire Bachelors 


IRP, ae RP rst Lite Gds , Hon Maj 4th Batt R Innisk 
Fusil , Hon Lt RNR, served in gyptian Campaign , 
Medal and Clasp and Khedives Bronze Star Cas/ton 

MP East Worcestershire 5968 TZravellers 


KG, KT, KP,GCB,GCSI,GCMG,GCIT, 
Pp Cc »a field marshal app Com in Chief 6, by patent 87, 
is first cousin to Her Majesty , Ranger of Hyde, St Jamess, 
and Richmond Parks ruvy and Navy 

Aminor The Prior 2» Brecon 

The peerage was ina 


yance fiom the reign of Hcn VI to 183 

A Lord in Waiting 86, Lieut Oxfoid Hussars , JP and DL 
Oxon Brooks » 

A Lord in Waiting 6870, a Lord of the Admiralty 70 74 
Brooks s 

See special biography <Athenauni 

The first Visct was Speaker ofthe House of Commons 


DL Co Wexford Broodss 


PC ,LL Essex, M P co Louth 47 74, Under Sec Colonies 57 8, 
5, ChiefSec Ireland 65 6, 68 70, Pres Boatd Trade 70-4, 
vy Seal ’81 5, Pres of Council 83 5, 18 also Lord Clermont 
in the sp ype Ireland <Athenwum 
Was r of Londesborough. Castle Hou ard, Malton, Yorks 


Athenaeum . . ‘ 
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White s 


See biorravhv. 


or 


UL 
Cc 


Q Qa ra a AN ar a 


PF 


Heir 


Hon Thos Allnutt 
Brassey, s 









Hon Rev L Ne- 
ville 

Hon A V Verney 
Cave, s 

Hon I Campbell, 6 
to Sc Earldom of 

readalbane only) 

Hon A WA 
Hood, s 

C H A Hervey, » 


Lord Brooke, s 


Hon — Broughan, s 
ER C Cust, ¢ 


L, of Dalkeith, s 


gd Ag8 8238 


W S G Langton, 
2 (to karldom of 
Templc) 


Hon C E Hobart- 
Hampden, ux 


a 


E of Dumfries, s 


Hon F E C Byron,6 
Hon Cecil Keppel, s 


33 dd 2 


Visct Chelsea, s 
Hon H J Cairns, b 


Visct Alexander, s 


Hon A C (Cal 
thorpe, 5 


2a &F Se = 


Lord G Pratt, sw 
Hon R F J Stonor, 
s 


Hon G A D Hal- 
dane, 0 


Hon H F W M. 
Sutton, s 
on GP J Carew, 


G Jj. Howard, Esq,, 
" 
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104 
106 
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107 


108 
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110 
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112 


113 


115 


116 


117 
118 
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356 
469 


147 
407 


39° 
437 


436 
67 


561 


135 


242 
45 


362 


438 


ar4 
375 
383 
113 


31 
323 
283 


337 
395 


127 
363 


481 


540 


ars 


425 


Carnarvon, Henry Howard Molyneux, 4th E. of 


Carrington, Charles Robert, 3rd L. 

Carysfort, William, sth E. of. Sits as Lord 
Oarysfort (1801). 

Castlemaine, Richard, 4thL. . . . 

Castletown, Bernard Edward Barnaby, and L. 


Cathcart, Alan Frederick, 3rd E. 

Cawdor, John Frederick Vaughan, and E. 

Charlemont, James Molyneux, 3rd E of Sits 
as Lord Charlemont (1837). 

Chaworth {s¢ Meath). 

Chelmsford, F eodecie Augustus, and L. 


Chesham, Charles Compton Wulham, 3rd L. 
Chesterfield, Edwyn Francis, roth E of . 


Cheylesmore, Henry William, 1st L . 


Chichester, Walter John, 4th E.of . . 


Chichester, Richard, 7rst Bp. of. 
Cholmondeley, George Henry Hugh, “4th M of 


Churchill, Victor Albert Francis Charles, 3rd L. 
Churston, John, and L. 


Clanbrassi1] 1 see Roden). 
varerad Richard Somerset, 4th E, of. Sits 
carty (1820) 

Clanricarde, Hubert George, 2nd M of. Sits 
as Lord Somerhill (1826). 

Clanwillham, Richaid pu ames) 4th E of. Sits as 
Lord Clanwilliam (1828). 

Clarendon, Edward Hyde, sth E. of . 


Clements (see Leistiim) 
Cleveland, Harry George, 4th D. of . , 


Cites set! George, 4th Visct. Sits as Lord 
Cifiord mes Chudleigh, Lewis Hen. Hugh, oth L. 


Clifton (see Darnie 
Clinton, Charles Heary Rolle, 2ctth L. 


Clonbrock, Robert, 3rd L. 

Cloncurry, Valentine : rederick, 4th L. Sits as 
Lord Olonourry (1837) 

Clonmell, John Henry Reginald, 4th E. of ' 

Colchester, Reginald Charles Edward, 3rd L. 


Coleridge, John Duke, stl. . . . =, 
Colville of Culross, Charles John, 11th L., ret B. 
Sits as Lord Colville (x 885). 
Combermere, Wellington enry, and Viect. . 
Congleton, Henry William, ard L. 2... 
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Herbert 


Carrington 
Proby. 
Handcock . 
FitzPatrick 
Cathcart . 
Campbe!l . 
Caulfield 
Thesiger 
Cavendish . 


Scudamore- 
Stanhope. 


Eaton. 


Pelham 


Durnoford 
Cho] monde- 


ley 
Spencer 
Yarde-Buller 
Le Poer 
Trench. 
de Burgh- 
Canning. 
Meade 


Villiers 


Powlett 
Agar-Ellis . 
Clifford 


Tiefusis 


Dillon 
Lawless. 


Scott . P 
Abbot. ; 


Coleridge . 
Colville 
eton- 


Sta 
otton. 
Parnei . 


1814 
1827 
1763 
1858 
1858 
1628 


r887 


1801 


1815 
1815 
1858 


1803 
1825 
1776 
1776 


1833 
1781 


1672 


1299 


1790 
1789 


1793 
1817 


1873 


1604 
1826 
r84r 


1828 
1817 
1820 
1827 
1850 


1854 


1816 


1838 


1802 
1858 


1864 
1846 


1834 
1832 
1832 
1846 


1803 
1863 
1851 


1834 


1807 
1840 


1839 
1842 


1820 


38x8 
28:18 


1859 
1860 
1863 


2878 
1882 
1887 


1886 


1884 
1886 
1871 


1872 
1874 
1879 
1870 


1864 
1866 
1880 


1866 


1826 
2869 


1866 
1867 


1863 
1883 


Pee] 
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PC , Under Sec Colonies 
Viceroy of Ireland 856, 
LI ants 87 Carlton 

PC ,MP Wycombe 658, Capt Gent at Arms 815, 1s Joint 

Z ped Gt mberlain app Gov N S Walcs 85 Brooks s 
arlton 


#79 , Sec Colonies 667 and 748, 
igh Steward Univ Oxford, app 


IRP , formerlyinthe army Carlton 


M P Portarlington 80-3, formerly in army, served in Fgyptian 
campaign in Household Cav , medaland clasp Travcllers 


Formerly inthe army Carlton 
M P Pembrokeshire 41 60 LL Carmarthenshire 
LL Co Tyrone Athenaeum 


Carlton 


A peeets) Was Com in Chiefin S Africa, Lt of the Tower of 
ndon Carlton 
Has served im several regiments 


Caled to bar In Temple 80 1s Capt 4th Batt the Kings 
(Shropshire) Lt Infantry Brooks» 


e s late Mr H Eaton, ed Lofield and Coll Rollin Paris 
m 39 Charlotte @ ands late [ L Harman of New Oile ins 
silkk mer dtec Marine Ins and Imp FieIns Assn 
Suffolk and Tower Hamkts FRGS FRHS,ctc MP 
Coventry 65 80and 817 Carli x 

M P Lewes 6574 JBroolss 


Tiavellers 


See biography <Athenaum 

Is Joint Hered Gt Chamberlain Carlton 

Coldstream Guaids First peer was 
Marlborough A Prince of the Holy 

Formerly inthe army Guards 


oungest son of 4th D of 
Roman Lmpire Guards 


Hon Col 4th Batt Connaught Rangers Carl/on 

M P Galway 6771, has beeninthedip service Travellers 

An admiral onthe active list, has been a Lord of the Admiralty 
a Commissioner Roy Patriotic Fund 88 United Servue 

MP Brecknock 69 70, Col Herts Yeo Cavalry 11, Berkeley 
Square, W The Grove, UV atford 

KG ,MP South Durham 41 59 Hastings 59 64 

4, Chesterfield Gardens, May Farr W 


Lt Col sth (Haytor) Vol Batt Devon RV _ SBrookss 


Athenaum 


MP N Devon 57 66, Under Sec India_ 678 Col N Devon 
Yeo Cav , app LL Devonshire 87 Curlton 

IRP,w3LL &o Galway Travellers 

DL Co Kildare Carlton 


IRP , formerly in the Life Guards 
Has been a Charity Commissioner 
House of Commons Carlton 
PC ,MP Exeter 65 73, Sol Gen 6871, Att Gen 713 Chief 
Just Com Pleas 73 80, Ld ChiefJust of England 8 Reform 


PC ,KT_, Chamberlain to the Princess of Wales 73, SR P 
1-85 Carlton 
M P Carrickfergus 4757, formerlyin rst Life Guards Carlton 


Formeriv in the navv 4 Afhenceum ; P 
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Carlton 
first peer was Speaker of 


ra ran aare o | Party 


ar 


ie 


UL 


o 


LC 


rca Aa 


ea a 


Heir 





Lord Porchester, s 


Hon W H Car 
rington, & 


Hon A E Hand 
cock, s 


Lord Greenock s 

Visct Emlyn, s 

Col J Caulfield (to 
fr Viscounty of 
Charlemont) 

Hon F J N Thesi 
ger s 

Hin C W H Ca 
vendish s 

Lieut Hon H A 
Scudamore Stan 
hope RN 

Col Hon H Eaton,s 


Hon Rev F Godol 
phin Pelham 6 


I of Rocksavage, s 


John Winston [T 


Spencer ¢ 
Hon J  Yarde 


Buller, 5 
Visct Dunlo s 
Mar of Shgo (to 
Ir earldom) 
Lord Gillford, s 


Lord Hyde, s 


H deVereVane(toB 
of Barnard only) 
Hon LG F Agar 

This us 
Hon W H Chf 
ford, 6 


Hon C J Trefusis, 


8 
Hou L G Dillon, s 
Hon E Lawless, 6 


Hon T C Scott, 6 

Hon B Coleridge, 
MP,s as 

Mast of Colville, s 

Hon R W S Cot- 
ton, $ 

Col Hon H Parnell,s. 


No 


Sees al 


108 
108 
104 
105 
106 


107 


108 


108 
110 


lll 
118 
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No. st 2 

Zoe 
129 3 
190) 553 
181 365 
182 290 
133 176 
1s 484 
185 326 
196 77 
187 177 
138 94 
130 | 9 & 224 
140 132 
141 376 
142 352 
143 | 339 
144 182 
145 229 
146 27 
147 aCo 
148 489 
140 278 
150 gt 
181 183 
is 258 

42 
154 108 
1B5 | = 399 
156 41X 
187 {196 &206 
188 560 
166 255 
108 | 396 
162 378 
> % 


ak ow 
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Connaught and Strathearn, H.R.H. Arthur 
William Patrick Albert, rst D. of. 


Connemara, Robert, 1st L. . ® 4 


Conyngham, Heury Fiancis, 4th M. Sits as 
Ld. ster (1821). 

Cork and O:re1y, Richard Edmund St. Law- 
rence, 9th E of. Sits as Ld Boyle (1711). 

Cottenham, Kene)]m Charlics Fdward, 4th E. of 

Cottesloe, Thomas F Lancs, rmtL.. : ‘ 


Courtown, James George Henry, sth E of. Sits 
as Ld. Saltersford (2794). 

Coventry, George William, oth E. of 

Cowley, William Henry, end LE. 

Cowper, Francis Thomas de Giey, 7th L. . 

Cranbrook, Gathorne, rst Visct. 

Craven, Wilham Gcorge Robcuit, 4th E. of 

Ciawford and Balcaiies, James Ludovic, 26th 
E. of. Sits as Ld Wigan (186) 

Crewe, Hungerford, 3:.d L . ; 

Ciotton, Edward Henry Churchill, 31d L. 


Cromartic, Francis, 2nd k of 2 
Cross, Richard Asshcton, rst Visct 


Cumberland and [eviotdale, H R H. Erncst 
Augustus William Adolphus Gcoorge I1¢ de- 
rick, 3rd D. of. 

Dacre, Thomas Crosby William, 22nd L. . 

Dalhousic, Aithur George Maule, r4th E. of. 
Sits as Ld Ramsay (1875) 

Darnley, John Stuart, 6th E. of Sits as Ld, 
Ohfton (1608). 

Dartmouth, William Walter, sth L. of 

Daiticy, Richaid, ist E.of. .  , 

De Chiflord, Edward Southwell, 24th L 

De Freyne, Aithur, 4th L. . . 

De la Warr, Reginald Windso1, 7th E. 

De L’'Isle and Dudley, Philip, 2nd L. 

De Mauley, Charles Fiederich Ashley Cooper, 


and L. 
De Montalt, Cornwallis, nt E. . ‘ ‘: . 
De Ramsey, William Henry, end L. . : 

De Ros, Dudley Charles, 24th L. oe 


De Saumarez, John St. Vincent, 3rd L. St 
De Tabley, John Byrne Leicester, ard L. . 
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Surname. 


Bourke ‘ 


Conyngham 
Boyle . 
Pcpys. ; 
Fremantle . 
Stopford 
Coventry 
Wellesley . 
Cowper 


Gathorne- 
Haidy 


Craven 
Lindsay 


Cicwe : 
Ciotton 


Suthcrland- 
] « veson- 
ower 
Cioss 


Bi and-TIrev or 


Ramsay 
Bhgh . 
Legge 
Dawson 
Russell ; 
French 
Sackville 
Sidney 
Ponsonby . 


Maude 


Fellowes 


Fitzgerald- 
de-Ros. 
Saumarez . 


Warren. 





1816 
1620 
1850 
1874 
1762 
1697 
1857 
1718 
1878 
1801 
1398 
1651 
1806 
1797 
1561 


1886 


1799 


1307 
1633 


1725 
1711 
1866 


1299 
1851 
1761 
1835 
1838 


1791 
1887 
1264 


183: 
1826 





1827 


1857 
1829 
1874 
1798 
1823 
1838 
1834 
1834 
1814 
1868 
1847 


1812 
1834 


1852 
1823 


1845 


1808 
1878 


1827 
1823 
1817 
1855 
1855 


1817 
1828 


1815 
1817 


1848 


1827 
1806 


1835 


r88a 
1856 
1881 


1858 
1843 
T8884 
1856 


1883 
1880 


1835 
1869 


1888 


1878 


1837 
1887 


1835 
1853 


1877 
1868 


1873 
1851 
1855 


1886 


1887 


1874 
1853 
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Personal Details, Club, or Residence. £ Heir. No, 
oD) 

K.G.; P.C.; 3rd son of the Queen; Col.-in-Chief Rifle Brigade ; Prince Arthur, 8s, . 
Lt.-Gen. and Com.-in-Chief Bombay; commanded 1st Div. o 
Egyptian =~. Force '82. Army and Navy. 

P.C.; 3rd s of sth E. of Mayo; m.’63 Lady Susan, d late M. of | C. ; ; ; 
Dalhousie ; called to bar In. Temp. ’52; M.P. King’s Lynn 
68-87; Und. Sec. Foreign Affairs '74-b0, and ’85-6; app. Gov. 
of Madras ’86. Carlito. 

Has been in the Rifle Brigade and Scots Guards. Carlton C. | E.of Mount Charles, 

P.C.; L.L.Somersct; M.P Frome ’54-56; Maste1 of Buckhounds | L. | Visct. Dungarvan, s. 
’66, 68-74, ‘80-5; Master of Horse 56. Devonshire. 

Aminor. Jandridge Court, near Godstone, Redhill . ; Hon E. D. Pepys, 4. 

P.C.; M.P. Buckingham ‘26-46; has been Sec. to IFreasury, | C. | Hon. T. F. Freman- 
Sec. for War, Chet Sec. tor Ireland, and Chairman of Board tle, s. 
of Customs. Car/fov. 

Formerly in the Grenadier Guards. Car/tos C | Visct. Stopford, s.. 

P.C,; Capt. Gent. at-arms ’85-6; Master of thc Buckhhounds 86; | C. | Visct. Deerhurst, s. 
late Chm. Worcestershire Quarter Sessions Carlton 

Was Lt -Col Coldstream Guards, served in Crimea and India. |: C} Visct Dangan,s. . 
Travellers’. 

.; P.C.; L.L. Beds, Viceroy of Ircland ‘80-2, has been| L. | Hon H.F. Cowper, 
Capt. of Gent.-at Arms. /ravellers’. db. 

P.C.; M.P. Leominster 56 65, Oxtord Univ. ‘65-78, Pies Pom | C. on.) S. G. Hardy, 
Law Board '567, Home Scc ’67-8, Sec. for War 74 8, Sec. for M.P., s. 

India, 78-80; Pres. Council 85-6, reapp. 86. Carltor. 

Aminor. Conrbe Abbey, Coorntry . ; ; ; : ‘ . . | Hon. R.C.Craven,d. | 140 

M.P. Wigan ’74-80; author of sevcial astronomical works; was | C. | Lord Balcarres, s. . 
in Grenadier Guaids; premie: E of Scotland. Carlton 

Travellers’ . ee” se * 34 ‘ : ; ‘ ‘ | Ona ae ‘ , : : 

I.R.P. Carlton . : ; ; : ‘ , ( ee C | Hon C St.G. Crof- 

ton, 0. 

Major 2nd Vol. Batt Scaforth Highlanders, D1. and J.P. IJon Sibell Lilian, d. 
counties Suthe land, Ross, and Cromaity . : : ; ; 

P.C.; M.P. Preston ‘5762, S W. Lanc. 68-85, Newton Div. } C. | Hon Wilham Hy. 
ess: Home Sccretary 74-50 and 85 6; Secretary for India '86. Cross, M.P., s. 

ariton. 

K.G.; cousin to Fler Majesty, son of late King of Hanover, Prince George, s. . 
Gumnden, Austria. 

M.P. Herts '47-52; has been L.L. Essex. Boodle’s L. | V_ Hampden, 4. (peer 

Amuinor. 5, Hereford Gardens, W : , L. | Hon. Patrick W. 

Maule Ramsay, 6. 

Hered. High Steward of Gravesend. Carlton C. | Lord Clifton, s. 

M.P. South Staffordshire ‘49-53; app. L.L. Staffordshire ’87. | C. | Viset. Lewisham, 
Carlton M.P ,s. 

Succ. as Baron ’27; has been a Lord 1n Waiting; L.L. Co. | L. | Lord Cremorne, s. . 
Monaghan. TJzavellers’. 

Marlborough L | £on.C. S. Russell,é, 

Carlton . : , ‘ - ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 5 C. | Hon. A. French, s. 

High Steward of Stratford-on Avon Carlton. ‘ -| C. | Viset Cantilupe, s. 

Pormery in the army, descended maternally from William IV. |. . | Hon. P. Sidney, s. . 

arlton. 

M.P. Poole ’37-47; Dungarvan ’51-2. Brooks s L. Hon, W. A. Ponson- 

»s. 

B.R.P. (elected '62), formerly in the Life Guards; LL. Co. | C. Lieut,-Col. R. H. 
Tipperary; a Loid in Waiting '85-6; sat as V. Hawarden Maude, ec. (to /7. 
56-86, when he was created an FE. of the U.K. Caslton. peerage). 

e.s.of the rst Lord, Z. Eton, m_ '77, Lady kosamond Jane, d.of | C. | Hon. Recinald A. 
6th D. of Marlborough ; Sub.-Lt sist Life Guards ’67, Lt. '68, Fellowes, s. 

Capt. "72, retd. '77, M.P. Hunts 805, and for N. or Ramsey 
D."8s-7. Carlton’. 

Is er baron; a _lieut.-gen.; a Lord in Waiting ’74-80 and | C. | Hon. Mary Dawson, | 180 
"85-6; reapp. 86. Carlion. d. 

Formerly inthe army. United Service. . . . «. «| C. | Hon.J. St. V. Sau- | 100 

marez, 8. 

M.A. (Oxon.) ’56; Bar Linc. Inn 60; formerly Capt. Chester Yeo, |L.U.| P. F. F. Leicester, c. | 261 

Cav. Atheneum. to baronetage only. 
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168 


168 
170 


171 


172 
178 
174 


175 
176 


17 


178 


178 
180 


181 
188 
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191 


397 
537 
57 


512 


19 


298 


318 
504 
213 


315 
279 


112 


342 


167 
179 


53 


391 


453 
426 
334 
164 


231 


435 


166 
449 


178 


De Vesc:, John Robert William, 4th Visct. 
Sits as de Vesei (1884). 
Delamere, Hugh, 3rd L. 


Denbigh, Rudolph wen eee a E. of 
Denman, Thomas, 2nd 


Deramore, Thomas, 1stL. .  .. . 
Derby, Edward Henry, 1sth E. of 


Derwent, Harcourt, 1st L. 


Devon, Edwin Baldwin, 12th E. of 
Devonshire Wiliam, 7th D. of . ‘ 


Digby, Edward St. Vincent, oth L. 


Doncaster, E of (see Buccleuch & Queensberry) 

Donegall, Edward, 4th M of. Sits as Ld. 
Fisherwiok (1 1790) 

Donington, Charles Frederick, 1st L. 


ohn Luke oe sth E of 


Donoughmore, 
utchingon (1821) 


Sits as Visct 
Dorchestc1, Dudley Wilmot, 4th L. . 
Dormer, John Ba cpa Joseph, rath L. 
Douglas, L. (sce Home). 
Downshire, Arthur Wills John Wellington 


Blundell Trumbull, 6th M of Sits as E. of 
ee (1772). 

Droghed enry Francis Seymour, 3rd M. of 
Sits as "Ld 


Moore ( Se 
Ducie, Henry John, 3rd E. of 


Dudley, William Humble, 2nd E. of . 
Dufferin and Ava, Frederick Temple, ist M. of 


Dundonald, Douglas Mackinnon Baillie Hamil- 
ton, 12th E. of. 

Dunmore, Charles Adolphus, 7th E. of, Sits 
as Ld. Dunmore (1831). 

Dunning (see Rollo). 

Dunraven and Mount — Windham Thomas, 
4th E of. Sits as Ld a Be: (1866) 

Dene and Clanconal, Denis Se. George, 
an 

Dunsany, Edward, 16th L. 


Durham, John George, 3rd E. of . 


Durham, Joseph Barber, 83rd Bp. of . 
Dynevor, Arthur de Cardonnel, éth L. 


Ebury, Robert rst L. 


Eainbared H.R.H. Alfred Ernest Albert, 1st 


Effingham, Henry, and E. of 
Egerton of Tatton, Wilbraham, and L. 


Eghintoun and Ve or Waenc. Wilham, z4th 
of, Sitsas E inton (3£ 9). 
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F elding : 

Aitchison- 
Denman 

Batescn 


Stanley 


Vanden- 
Bempde- 
Johnstone 

Courtenay . 


Cavendish . 
Digby 


Chichester. 


Abney 
Hastings 
Hely-Hutch 
Iinson 
Carlcton 
Dormer 


Hil} 


Moore 


Reynolds- 
oreton . 
ard A 
Hamilton- 
Blackwood 
Cochrane 


Murray 


uln 
Daly 


Plunkett 
Lambton 


Lightfoot . 
Rice . 


gun 


Grosvenor. 


Howard 
Egerton 


Montgomerie 


1620 


1791 
1880 
1800 


1756 
1615 


1789 


1791 
1837 


1860 
1888 


1669 
1686 


1822 
1845 
1439 
1833 
1780 
1857 
1866 


1837 
1859 


1809 


1799 
1822 
1848 


1822 
1830 


1871 


1825 
1827 


1867 
1826 


1852 
1841 


1841 
1810 
1808 


1855 


1828 
1836 


1801 
1844 
1806 
1832 


1843 


1888 
1858 


1856 


1883 


1866 


1875 
1871 


1874 


1837 
1853 
1885 


1885 
1845 


1871 
1847 
1852 
1879 


2878 


1845 
1883 


1865 
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Personal Details, Club, or Residence 


eer rere ee a PS a ee en ey 


LL Queens Co , formerly in Coldstream Guards 
Brooks 5, Guards 


Aminor = 13 Carlton House Terrace, S W 


Hon Col Roy Welsh Fusiliers Carlitos 

First peer was the well known Chief Justice of Queen s Bench 
House of lords SW 

MP Derry Co 4457, Devizes 6485, a Lord of the Treasury 52 
Carlton 

KG, PC MP Lynn 4869 Under Foreign Scc 52, 
Colonial Sec 58 and 825 Sec for India 589 Foreign Sec 


Traiellers , 


66-8 and 748 ftormerly a Conservative a member of M1 
Gladetones Cabinet 8 5 appointed leader of the L U Party 
inthe H of L 88 Trazellers 


MP Scarboro 6980 T7>avellers 


MP Exeter 64 8, E Devon 6870 formerly Capt Devonshire 
Yeo Cav DL and J P Devon 

KG ,PC, suce as E of Burlington 34 MP Camb Univ 
29 1,N rbyshire 31 4 LL Derbyshire Chancellor Univ 
oO Gamb Athencum 

Formerly inarmy Carlton 


Was Dean of Raphoe 3273 Carlton 


Carlton 
Was Assistint Com for Lastern Roumelia 789 Carlton 


Lt Coldstream Guards in Crimea United Service 
Was Capt 74th Highlanders, servedinCrmmea Travellers 


Aminor East Hampstead Park Wokingham 


PC,LL Co Kildare Ranger ofthe Curragh Carlton 


PC ,MP Stroud 523 has been Capt Yeo of the Guard, 
LL Gloucestershire Athenatum 

Lt Worces Yeo Cav Dudley House, Park Lane, W 

See biography TZravellers 


SRP 86, brevet lieut col Army and Navy 


A Lord in Waiting 74 80, formerly LL Stirlingshue Carlton 


Formerly LifeGuards UnderSec Colomes 856, reapp July 86 
resig Feb 87 Carlton 
Elected I RP 51 Carlton 


IRP_, anadmiral on reserved list Carlton 


LL of Durham Co , formerly Coldstream Guards Guards 
See biography Zhe Palace Bishop Auckland 
Lt Carmarthenshire Artil Militia “yo-1 Carlton 


PC, MP Shaftesbury 226, Chester 26-47, Middlesex 47 57, 
Compt of Housshold 30-4, Treas of Household 46-7 Is uncle 
of the D of Westminster TZravellers 

KG , PC, second son of the een, 18 a vice admiral com 
Mediter squarely, Master of Irinty House Unzted Service 

M P Shaftesbury 415 Travellers 

MP Cheshire 5868, Mid Cheshire 68 83, Ecclesiastical 
80, Chm of Royal Comm on Education of 

Dumb, etc, 86 Carlton 

Hered Sheriff Renfrewshire 
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Cummr for Eng 
Blind, Deaf, a 
DL Ayrshire and Lanarkshire, 

Carlton. 
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QO 


YvoR Vesey, (to 
Ir title) 

Capt HughC Chol 
mondeley, ¢ 

Visct Feilding, ¢ 

Thos Denman, g 


G W B de Yar 
burg 

Lord Stanley of 
Preston, & (peer) 


Hon F H John 


stone, Ss 


Ilion and Rev H H 
Courtenay, un 
of Hartington, 
MP,s 


Col Hon E H 
Digby s 


C of Belfast, s 

E of Loudoun, s 
Visct Suirdale, s 
Maj oe C Dor 


mer 6 
Ld A Hull,M P yun 


P W Moore, ¢ (to 
Ir earldom only) 
Lerd Moreton, s 


Hon J H Ward, 6 
Earl of Ava, s 


Lord Cochrane, s 


Visct Fincastle, s 


W H Quin, ¢ 
Hon S J Daly, 6 
Hon J W Plun 


kett, MP,s 
Hon F W’ Lamb 


ton, 6 
Hon W F Rice, s 


Hon R W Gros 
venor, 8 


Prince Alfred, s 


Lord Howard, s 
Hon A de T Eger 
ton, MP, 3d 


Hon G A Mont- 
gomerie, 6, 


K K 
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168 
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104 
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173 
345 


555 
353 
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374 
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HAZELL'S ANNUAL, 1 


Name, Title, and Sitting Title. 





Egmont, Charles George, 7th E. of. Sits as Ld. 
vell and ries (1762). 

Eldon, John, 3rd E. of . 

Elgin and incaidine, Victor Alexander, oth 


of. Sits as Ld. (1849) 
Ellenborough, Charles dinund, 3rd L. 


Fllesmere, Francis Charles Granville, 3rd E. of 

EI numstone: a ae Buller Fullerton, 15th L. 
its as Ld Elphinstone (188s). 

Ely, John Heme Wellington Graham, ath M. of. 
its as Ld Loftus (1807). 

Emly, William, ist L. . 2 we 


Enniskillen, Lowry Egerton, 4th E of Sits as 
Ld Grinstead (1815) 
Eine Je Jenn Henry, 4th E. of. Sits as Lord 


Enroll, a Wiha i Harry, 18th LC. of, Sits as Ld 
Kilmarnock (1831) 

Erskine, William Macnaghten, sth Pe ‘ 

Esher, Walliam Bahiol, rst L. : ; 


Essex, Arthur Algernon, 6th E of 
Ettrick (ser Napier) 
Eversley, Charles, 1st Visct. ‘ ‘ : ‘ 


Exeter, William Alleyne, 3rd M. of . 


Exmouth, ieblad Fleetwood John, ss So 
F outh, I ve lyn, 6th Visct : ‘ 
Fermanagh (see Eine) 

Ferrers, gn wallis Edward, roth E. . . 


Feversham, Wilham Ernest, ist E of ‘ 
Fife, Alexander William George, 6th E,of 


kingall Pinned uy James Francis, r1th E. of. Suits 
as Ld all (1831) 

Fisher wick cee poneeal). 

FitzGerald, John David, L 


Fitzhardinge, ki1ancis Wm litzhardinge, 2nd - 
Fitzwilham, William Phomas Spencer, 4th E. 


Foley, Henry Thomas, 5th L 

Forbes, Horace Courtenay Gammell, ‘roth L. 
Foreste:, Orlardo Watkin Weld, ath L. . ‘ 
Fortescue, Hugh, 3rd E. 


. mea (see Limerick), 





are viel Charles, sth Visct. Sits as Ld. 
1790 

Gainetorous h, Charles Wilham Francis, 3rd E. of 

Galloway lan Plantagenet, a E. of. Suits 
as Ld Stewart of Garlies (1796) 

Galway, George Edmund ilnes, 7th Visct. 
Sits as Lord Manckton (1887), 

Gardner ‘ ‘ ‘ 

Gerard, Wiher C Cansfield, andL. . ‘ 

Giff ord, Edn Frederic, ard | rn er a 

Glasgow, George Frederick, 6th E. of. Sitsas 
Ld. Rosa (18: x8). 

Gloucester and Bristol, Charles John, 3:8t Bp. of 

Gordon (ses Aberdeen). 
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3 Ld 
ae’ 
Surname. Semen EE 
O 
Perceval 1733 
Scott . . | r82r 
Bruce . 1633 
Towry-Law | 1802 
Egerton . | 1846 
Eiohiastone 1509 
Loftus . | 1800 
Monse!] 1874 
Cole . 1789 
Crichton . | 1789 
Hay 1452 
Erskine 1806 
Brett . . | 1885 
Capcll 1661 
Shaw-Lefevre| 1857 
Ceal .  .| 1801 
Pellew . | 1816 
Boscawen , | 1720 
Shirley I71I 
Duncombe. | 1868 
Duff . 1759 
Plunkett 1628 
FitzGerald, | 1882 
Berkeley 1861 
Wentworth- 1746 
Fitzwilham 
‘oley .- 1776 
Forbes 1442 
Forester 1821 
Foitescue . | 1789 
Gage . 1720 
Noel 1841 
Stewart 1623 
Monckton- | 1727 
Arundell, j| . 
Gardner 1800 
Gerard . | 1876 
Gifford . | 1824 
Boyle. =. | 3703 
Ellicott ./. . 


= 


1847 
1828 


1849 


1812 


1845 
1839 
1823 


1841 
1815 


1803 
1794 
1825 
1861 
1819 


1847 
1829 


1849 
1859 


1816 


1826 
1815 


1850 
1829 
1813 


1818 


1854 


1850 
1835 


1844 
18— 
1851 
1849 
x825 
2819 





1886 
1885 
1846 
1882 


1839 


1867 
1876 
1852 
1859 
1879 
1881 


1867 
1857 


1869 
1886 
1861 


1877 


1881 
1873 


1876 
1883 


1887 
T8728 


1869 
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Personal Details, Club, or Residence 





MP Midhurst 74 Carlton ; 


First peer was the famous Lord Chancellor Carlton 

PC , was Treas of Household and First Comm: of Works 86, 
LL of Fife Travellers 

Was Col 66th Berks Regt 


First peer was a member of the 
Cabinet of ‘‘ All the Talents 


06,and Ld Chief Justice of Fng 
Father of present peer many years M P Camb Univ Carlton 
Major D of casters Own Yeo Cav Travellers 
Retired Capt RN , served in Burmah Crimea ete A Lord in 
Waiting 74 8o and 856, reapp 86 Carlton 
Royal Yacht Squadron 


PC , Pres Board of Health 57 Vice Pics Board of Trade 66, 
Under Sec Colcnies 6870, Postmastcr Gen 703 MP 
Limerick Co 4774,18S LL of Limerick Athenaum 

MP Enniskillen 80-5, formerly in the Rifle Brigade 


M P Enniskillen 68 80, Fermanagh 80-5 a Lord of the Tieisury 
76-80,18 LL Fermanagh Carlton 
Former y major Rifle Brigade, 1s hered Lord High Constable of 
Scot] d, servedand sevcrely woundcd inthe Crimea Guards 
First peer was Lord Chancellor Naz al and Milita 
C ,MP for Helston 668,QC 60 Sol Gen 68 judge 68 76 
Lord Justice of Appeal 7683, Mast of Rolls 83 Athenatum 
Travellers 


Carlton 


PC , Speaker of House of Commons 39 57 M P Downton 301 
Hants fy 57, High Steward of Winchester Athenaum 

PC,MP S Lincs 4757, Northants 5767 Tieas Household 
66-7, Capt Gent at Arms 67, 1s hered Grand Almoner Lt 
Col Com 3rd &4th Battns NorthantsRegt ,A DC Carlton 

Carlton 

Whites 


Carlton 
Succ as 3rd L 67, MP E Retford 527, N Riding Yorkshire 
pe MP Bion Capt Gent at Arms 80-3, LL F1 
n 74 apt nt at Arms &o-3 fin 
cr E of U K 8 aR tnate's : 


State Steward to 1D Spencer when Viccroy of Ireland Bruoks « 


PC,MP Ennis s2 60, Sol Gen Ir 1 35,6 Att Gen 5(8 59 60 
Insh Judge 60-82 Lord of Appealin Ordin 82 <Athenaum 
M P Cheltenham 56-65, formerly Capt Horse Guards Boodle s 
KG ,MP Malton 37 41 and “467, Wicklow 4757, LL W 

Riding, Yorks Travellers 
Travellers 


SRP , 18 premier baron of Scotland Carlton 
Chancellor and Canon of York and late rector of Gedling Notts 
Walley Park, Bree Salop 
MP Plymouth 41 52, Marylebone 549, a Lord of the Treasury 
% » sec Poor w Board 4751 Atheneum, Broolss 
ravellers 
DL Sussex Carlion 


Was inthe army Carviton 
M z ane 68 73, formerly in the Horse Guards 
ariton 

MP for North Nottinghamshire 7285, created a peer of the 
UK 87 Carlton 

Pee conferred for distinguished naval services 

Was lt Life Gds ,ret 76, hon Mayor Lancs Yeo Cav_ Carlton 

VC Served in Ashantee and Zulu wars Col Sec West Aus 
tralia bo} Col Sec of Gibraltar 846, app Col Sec of 
Leeward Islands 88 Cariton 

MP ae ‘6s, app Lord Clerk Register of Scotland 79 


Seottieh Con ve 
See biography Athenaum e e . r) ‘ ° 
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A G Perceval, c 


Visct Encombe, s 
Lord Bruce, s 


Hon C Towry Law, 
§ 


Visct Brackley, s 

Master of Eljphin 
stone, s 

J H Loftus, ¢ 


Hon G Monsell, s 


Viscount Cole, s 
Visct Crichton, s 
Ld Kilmarnock, s 


Hon M Frskine, s 
Hon R B Brett, s 


Lord Capell, gs 


Ld Burghley, MP, 
Ss 


Hion W A Pellew,é 
Cc] the Hon 
Boscawen CB,» 
W K Shirley, ¢ 
Visct Helmsley, gs 


Hon G S Duff, ux 
to/r} dom of Fife) 

lion Rev M 
Plunkett, 


Hon C P Berkeley,é 
Visct Milton, gs 


Hon F C Foley, 6 
Hon A M Forbces,é 
Hon Cecil I l ores 


ter, $ 
V Fbiington, MP ,s 


Hon IT T Gage, 
un 

Visct Campden, s 

Hon R _H Stewart,6 


Hon G V Monck 
ton Arundell, s 


Hon F J Gerard, s 
Hon E B Gifford,6 


Capt D Boyle,R N 
(to Se E. dom only 
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HAZELL’S ANNUAL, 1889. 


Name, Title, and Sitting Title. | Surname. 
: | 
Gormanston, Jenico William Joseph, 14th Visct. | Preston 
Sits as Ld. Gormanston (1868). 
Gosford, Archibald Brabazon Sparrow, 4th E. of. | Acheson 
Psi as Ld Worlingham (183 
relly George Stephens, 2nd isct. Gough 
ton, Augustus Charles Lennox, 7th D. of.. | Fitzroy 
Graham (see Montrose). 
Granard, George pees Ares, mth E. of. | Forbes 
Sits as Ld. Granard (18 
Grantley, John Richard Bonele th L. Norton. 
Granvil €, Granville George, zn e. Leveson- 
Gower. 
Greville, Algernon William Fulke, 2nd L. Greville 
Grey De Ruthyn, Rawdon George Grey, 24th L. | Clifton 
Grey, Henry, 3rd E. _.. ‘ , Grey . 
Grimthorpe, Edmund, 1st L. st Beckett 
Grinstead (see Enniskillen) 
Guilford, Frederick George, 8th E oF North 
aie dy1, Peter Robert, 4th L.. .  .| Burrell 
dington, Gcorge, 11th E,of . ; . Arden Bailhe- 
Hamilton 
Haldon, Lawrence Ilesketh, 2nd L, Palk 
Halifax, Charles Lindley, 2nd Visct. . Wood . 
Halsbury, Hardinge Stanley, ist L. . Giffard 
Hamilton and Brandon, WilliamA sexander | Douglas- 
Louis Stephen, rath D. of. Sit as D. of Hamilton. 


Brandon (1711). 
pemuton of Dalzell, John Glencirn Carter, 
18st 

Hammond, Edmund, 1st L. 

Hampden, Henry Bouverie Wilham, “rst Visct. 


Hampton, John Slaney, znd L. .. 
Hardinge, Charics Stewart, 2nd Visct. 
Hardwicke, Charles Philip, sth EF, of. 

Hare (see Listowel) 

Harewood, Henry Thynne, ath E. of . 
Harlech, Willam Richard, end L. . 
Harrington, Charles Augustus, 8th E. of . 
Harris, George Robert Canning, 4th L. 
Harrowby, Dudley Francis Stuart, ard E. of 


Hartismere (see Henniker). 
Flastings, George Manners, 11th L. 


Hatherton, George Percy, 3rd L. F 


Hawke, Martin Bladen, 7?thL. . . . 
Hay (see Kinnoul). 
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Hamilton . 


Hammond. 


Brand. 
Pakington . 
H{ardinge . 
Yorke . 
Lascelles 
Ormsby- 
Gore. 
Stanhope ., 
Harris 
Ryder ‘ 
Astley . 
Littleton 
Hawke . 


Ye 
3 
ra 


Present 


Created. 





1478 
1806 


1849 
1675 


1684 


1782 
1833 


1886 


1752 
1619 
1880 
1866 


1885 


1643 


1886 


1874 
1884 


1874 
1846 


1754 


1812 
1876 


1742 
1815 


1809 


1264 
1835 


1776 


F 
a 





1837 
1841 
1816 
1821 
1833 


1855 
1815 


1841 
1858 


1816 


1876 
1810 
1827 
1846 


1839 


1825 
1845 


1829 


1802 
1814 


1826 
1822 
1836 


1824 
1819 


1844 
1851 
1831 


1857 
1842 


1860 
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1876 
1864 
1869 
1883 
1837 


1877 
1846 


1883 
1887 


1845 


1885 
1870 
1870 
1883 


1885 


1863 


1880 
1856 
1873 


1857 
1876 


1881 
1872 
1882 


1875 
1888 


1887 


Por] 
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Personal Details, Club, or Residence. 





Was in the army; Gov. of Leeward Islands '85. Carlton; 
Government House, St John's, Antigua, 
L.L. of Armagh. Traveller’ . «3. 2. 2 


Formerly Capt. Gren. Guards; served in China. Carlton . 
K.G.; a general ret.; an Extra Equerry to the Queen; C.B.; 
J.P. Northants, Bucks and Suffolk. Travellers’. 


Was L.L. Co. Leitnm. United Service . : ‘ : ‘ 


First peer was Speaker House of Commons. Carlton. .  . 

See biography. Athenwum . i hy a ee 

M.P. Westmeath ’65-74; Groom-in-Waiting to the Queen ‘68-73 ; a 
Lord of the Treasury '73-4; was in ist Life Gds. Devonshire . 

e. s. late Baroness Giey De Ruthyn, who died Dec °87, and in 
whose favow) Her Majesty was pleased in ’85 to teiminate the 
abeyance into which the barony had fallen on the death of the 
4th Marquis of Hastings and 22nd Baron Giey De Ruthyn. 

3.; P.C.; M.P. Winchelsea ’26-30, Higham Ferrars ‘31, N. 
Northumberland ’31-41, Sunderland "41-5, Under Scc. Colonis 
’30-3; Under Home Sec 734; Sec for War °35-9; Sec. tor 

olonies 74652; formerly L.L Noithumbcrland. The first 
Ear] was Prime Minister ’30-4 

Q.C.; was leadc: of Parl. bar as Mr. E. B. Denson, subsequently 
as Sir E. Beckett; 1s Chancellor of York. Afhenawum. 

A minor ‘ ‘ : ‘ : : ‘ : ‘ ‘ 

Sec. to the Lord Gt. Chambcrlain '37-70. ed oe and Camb, . 

S.R.P.; ftormenly in the Guards, L.L. of Haddingtonshire. 
Carlton. 

The first peer will be remembered 1n the House of Commons as 
Sir Lawrence Palk. 7. ‘“! 

Pres. of English Church Union; Eccles. Com °86 The first 
Visct. filled numerous important offices, including that of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Afthenaum. 

P.C.; M.P. Launceston '77 85; Sol.-Gen. 75-80; Ld. Chancellor 
"85-6; reapp. July 86. Carlton 

Is premier sg of Scotland and hered. Keeper of Holyrood 

alace. Turf. 


M.P. Falkirk ’57-9, S. Lanarkshire '68-74 and '80-5. Brooks's 


P.C.; Permanent Under Pode de Sec 54 7}: Atheneum . , 
P.C.; M.P. Lewes ’52 68; Cambnridgeshiie 68-84; a Lord of the 
Treasury, 55-8; Par] Sec to Fieasury 59-66; Speaker of House 
7 oa *72-84; 184 p of his 4, Lord Dacre; L.L. Sussex 
efoim. 

The first peer was First Loid of the Admiralty, Sec. for Colonies, 
etc. Carlton. 

M.P. Downpatrick 51-6, Under Sec. for War 58-9. First peer 
was a distinguished soldier and Gov.-Gen of India. Travellers’ 
.C.; M.P, Cambs. 65-73; served in Indian campaign, Compt 
of Household 66-8; Master: of Buckhounds "74-80. Carlton. 

Carlton ‘ j ‘ . : ‘ : ‘ ; : , : 

M.P. Sligo 41-52, Co. Leitrim '58 76; L.L. Co. Leitrim, Carlton. 


Major Cheshire Yeo. Cav. Carviton. 


Under Sec. India ’85-6; Under Sec. War July '86; 15 well-known 
cricketer; peerage conferred for eminent mil, serv. Carlton. 

P.C.; M.P. Lichfield po9) L’pool ’68-82; Vice-Pres. Council ’74-8; 
Pres. Board of Trade 78-80; Lord Privy Seal '85-6. Cariton. 


Cartion oo) oe ys ew CE es St 
C.M.G.: formerly Maj. and Lt.-Col. Gren. Gds.; and Col. Sec. 
and Mil. Sec. to Lord Dufferin and Lord Lorne, Govs.-Gen. of 


Canada. Travellers’. 
Capt. ard Batt. of Princess of Wales’s Own (Yorks. Regt.). 
ariton, 
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Hon. J. E. Preston, s. 
Visct. Acheson, s. . 


Hon. H. Gough, s.. 
E. of dig ; 


Visct, Forbes, s. 


Maj. C. G. Nozton, ¢. 
Lord Leveson, s. . 


Hon. R. H. F. Gre- 
ville, s. 

Hon. Cecil Talbot 
Clitton, 5. 


A. Grey, ex-M.P., 1. 


C. | W. Beckett, M.P., 6. 


L. 
C. 


C. 


Hon.M.W.North,w##. 
Hon W M. Burrell,s. 
Lord Binning, s. 
Hon. L. W. Palk, s. 


IIon. C R. L. Wood,s. 


C. |Hon. H. G. Giffard,s. 


C. 


ae 
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A. Douglas-Hamil- 
ton, c¢. 


Hon. Gavin George 
Hamilton, s. 


Hon. R. Brand, ex- 
ak’ oy Ss 


Hon. H. P, Paking- 
ton, 7.0. 

Hon. H. C. Hard- 
inge, s. 

Visct. Royston, s. . 


Visct. Lascelles, s. 

Hon.G. R. Ormsby- 
Gore, s. 

Hon. F. W.W. Stan- 


hope, 6. 

on. R. Harris- 
Temple, un. 

Hon. Hf. D. Ryder, 6. 
Hon. A. E. D. Ast- 


ley, s. 
Hon. E. C. R. Lit- 
tleton, s. 
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HAZELL'S ANNUAL, 1889. 


Name, Title, and Sitting Title. 





Headfort, Thomas, 3rd M. of. Sits as Ld. 


(1831). 
Headley, Charles Mark, 4th L. . 
Henley, Anthony Henley, 3rd L. Sits as Ld. 
Worthington (1825). Pe 
Henniker, John Major, sth L. Sits as Ld. 
Hartiamere (1866) 
Hereford, Robert, 16th Visct. : ; ‘ 


Hereford, James, 95th Bp. of ‘ ; P 

Herries, Marmaduke Francis, 12th L. Sits as 
Ld, Herries (1884). 

Herschell, Farrer, rst L. 


Hertford, Hugh de Grey, 6th M. of . 
Heytesbury, William Henry Ashe, 2ndL. 
Hil], Rowland Clegg, 3rd Visct. . 

Hillingdon, Charles Henry, rst L. 
Hillsborough, E. of (see Downshire). 


Hindlip, Samuel Charles, 2nd L. 
Hobhouse, Arthur, rst L... é 


Home, Charles Alexander, rath E. of. Sits as 
Ld. Douglas (1875). 
Hood, Francis Wheler, 4th Visct. 


Hopetoun, John Adrian Louis, 7th E. of. | Sits 
as I.d Hopetoun (1809). 
Hothfield, Henry James, ist L. . , . , 


Houghton, Robert Offley Ashburton, 2nd L. 
Howa:cd oi Glossop, Francis Edward, 2nd L. 


Howard de Walden, Frederick George, 7th L. . 
Howe, Richard William Penn, 3rd E ‘ 


Howth, William Ulick Tristram, 4th E. of. Sits 
as Ld Howth (188). 


Hunts on, Warner Francis John Plantagenet, 

t4t . ol, 

Huntly, Charles, rrth M. of. Sits as Lord 
Meldrum (1851) 

Hutchinson (see Donoughmore). 

Hylton, Hedworth Hylton, endL. . ., , 


Iddesleigh, Walter Stafford, and E. of oe 


Ilchester, Henry Edward, sth E.of . , 


Inchiquin, Edward Donough, r4th L. . ; ° 
Innes (see Roxburghe). 
Jersey, Victor Albert George, 7th E.of .  . 
Keane, John Manley Arbuthnot, 3rd L. |, 
oe Oe. — 
enmare, Valentine Augustus, 4th E. of. Sits 
as Ld. Kenmare (1856). 
Kenry (see Dunraven). 
Kensington, Wilham, rst L. (Peerage U.K. 
4th L. Peerage of Ireland.) 


Ken LI th L. . a Py e e ry 
Ker tee Lothians. 
§02 


Taylour . 


Allanson- 
Winn. 
Henley 


Major 
Devereux , 
Atlay. 
Constable- 

Maxwell. 
Herschell . 


Seymour 
A’Court- 
Holmes. 
Clegg-Hill. 
Mills . 


Allsopp, 
Hobhouse , 


Douglas- 
Home. 
Hood . 
Hope . 
Tufton 
Milnes . 
Fitzalan- 


Ellis : 


. \Curzon-Howe 


St.Lawrence 


Hastings . 
Gordon ‘ 
Jolliffe 
Northcote . 
Fox-Strang- 
ways. 
O'Brien, 
Villers 
Keane 
Browne. 
Edwardes . 
Kenyon ° 








1886 
1885 
1605 


1796 
1703 


1881 
1863 
1869 


1597 
1821 


1767 


1529 
1599 


1866 
1885 


1756 
1536 


1697 
1839 


1800 


1886 


1887 


1881 


1846 
1873 


1885 
1883 
1868 
1876 
1874 


1885 
1863 


1887 


1865 
1872 


31872 


1872 


Personal Details, Club, or Residence 





MP Westmoreland 5470, LL of Co Meath, PC Carlton 
IRP (elected 83) Carlton 
MP por tnampton 5974 Brookss, Turf Watford Court, 


te F Suffolk 66-70, a Lord in Waiting 77 856, reipp 86 
arlion 

Is premier Visct of England Carlton 

i ay ee! Athenaeum 

LL E Riding, Yorks, and Kirkcudbiightshire Atheneum 


PC ,MP Durhim City 74 85 QC 72 Sol Gen wer Re 
corder of Carlisle 83 Chan leb to July 86 Pres Metro 
hitan Bd of Wks Ccaaiesion 88 theucum 
» MP Antrim Co 6974 S Warwickshire 7480 was in 
the Guards Compt ofthe Household 79 80 Carlton 
M P Isle of Wight 37 47. Carlton 


MP North Shropshire 5765 Carlion 
MP West Kent 6885, apartnerGlyn, Mills,andCo Carlton 


MP E Staffs 73 80 Taunton 827 Carlton 

P.C,QC 62, Charity Commissioner 66 Commis of Fk ndowed 
Schools 69 Legal Mem of Gov Gen of Indias Coun 727, 
Mem Jud Com PC 81 mem Lond Sch Bd 824 Athena~um 

LL of Berwickshnue and Lt Col Linarksh Yeo Cav Carlton 


Formerly Lieut Col Grenadier Guards Trazellsis 
Lord in Waiting 856 1eapp guly 86 Lord High Com 
missioner to Gen Assem Ch of Scotland since 87 Carlton 
LL Westmoreland, a Lord in Waiting Feb to July 8¢ 
Brooks s 
Private Sec to E Granville 834 a Lord in Waiting Feb to 
pry 86 The first peer was a poet and author Brovhss 


Aitas 


Formerlyinthedip ser and subsequcntlyin the army Carlton 

Mil Sec to Com 1nChiefin India 54 15 a generil and served 
in the Kaffir War, app LL of Leicestershire 88 Turf 

MP cay 68 74 formerly inthe army Stite Steward to 
Viceroy of Ircland 558 1nd 5966 Travellers 


Aminor Sharavogul, Aings Co 


PC , 1s premier M of Scotland has been a Lord in Waiting 
Capt Gent at Arms 8 Devonshire 


ars ba 55 68, was in charge of the Light Cav at Balaclava 
arlion 
e s of late earl, to whom he was private scc 678 and 747 
mm of Inland Revenue 77, Deputy Chairman of Inlan 
Revenue Board 81 Atheneum 
PC , Capt of Gent at Arms 74, LL Dorsetshire TJZurf 


IR P (elected 73), LL Clare Co Carlton 


Was a Lord in Waiting 757, LL Oxon Caslton 
Formerly inthe army Carlton 


PC ,MP Kerry Co 4271, Compt of the Household 568, 
Vice-Chamberlain 59-66 and 68 72, Lord Chamberlain 80-5, 
LL KerryCo Travellers 

PC, LL. Pembrokeshire, formerly in Coldstream Guards 

M P Haverfordwest 68-85 Groom 1n Waiting 734 Compt 
of Mousehold 80-5, second Liberal Whip 1n House of Commons 
7x85» a Lord in Waiting Feb to July 86 Devonshire 

Firat peer was a distingw judge Carlion 
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E of Bective, MP ,s 
Hon R A Winn,s 


Hon F Henley, s 
Hon A E J H 


Major s 
Hon R C Devcreux,s 


Hon G C Maxwell, 
d (to.Sc bar only) 

Hon R FE Her 
schell, s 


k of Yarmouth, s 

Hon W F AC 
Holmes, gs 

Hon RR Clegg 


Hill 5 
Hon Cc WwW Mills, 
MP 5 


Hon Chas Allsopp,s 


Ld Dunglass, s 


Hon (+ A Hood,s 
Ld Hope s 


Hon J & R Tuf 
ton 4 

IIon R C R Milnes,s 

Hlon B F I How 


ud 4 
HIon Lf F Lilis, gs 
Visct Curzon, M p 8 


Hon I K D St 
Liwicnee A b (to 
fr carldom) 

IIon O W Hast- 
ings b 

Tord ksme Stuart 
Goidon 6 


Hon H G H ®- 
Visct St Cyres, s 


Lord Stavordale, s 
Hon L W O Brien,s 


Visct Villers, s 
Hon G D Keane, 6 


Visct Castlerosse, s 


Hon Wuhan Ed 
wardes, s 


Hon G T Ken 
MP, ten. a 
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123 
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439 

17 
170 


417 


388 

86 
363 
246 
332 
360 


84 


533 


467 


247 
249 


197 
188 


369 
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Name, Title, and Sitting Title. 





Kesteven, John Henry, znd L. . 
Kilmarnock (see Erro ). 

Kilmorey, Francis Charles, 3rd = of. 
Kimberley, John, rst E. of . ; 


Kingston, Henry E:1nest Newcomen, 8th E. of. 


Kinnaird, Arthur FitzGerald, r1th L. 

ee George, 1rth EL. of. Sitsas Ld. Hay 
1711) 

Knutsford, Henry rhurstan, rst L. 


Sits as Kintore (18 38) 
Lamington, Alexander Dundas Ross, rst L. 


es a John Vansittart Danvers, 6th 
Langford, Hercules Edward, 4th L. 


Lansdowne, Henry Charles eit sth M.of . 
Lathom, Edward, ist E. of . ; 


Lawrence, John Hamilton, znd L 
Leconfield, Henry, 2nd L. 


Kintore, Algernon Hawkins Thomond, oth E. of. 
Leeds, George Godolphin, 9th D of . 


Leicester Thomas William, znd E. of 


Leigh, William Henry, 2nd L 
ee Gerald, sth D. of. Sits as V. Leinster 
1747 
Leitrim, Robert Bermingham, 4th E. of. Sits 
as Ld. Clements (1831). 
Leven and Melville, Alexander, roth E of 


Lichfield, Thomas Geo1 ge, 2nd E. of . 

Lichfield, William Dalrymple, gist Bp. of. 

Lilford, Thomas Lyttleton, 4th L 

Limerick, William Hale John Charles, 31d E. of. 
Sits as Ld. Foxford (1815). 

Lindsay, John Totter, 7th E. of 


Lindsey, Montague P 


line, 11th E. of . 
Lingen, Ralph obert 


eelei, rst L. 


Lismore, vied Ponsonby, 2nd Visct. 
Lasmore (18 ie 

mr8eD). Wi liam, 3rd E.of Suits as Ld, Hare 
(18 


Sat as 


noe ol, John Charles, rst Bp. of . . 
ff, Richard, o3rd Bp.of . . . . 
Lottas ¢: see Ely). 


Londesborough, William Hy. Forester, end L. 
Londonderry, Charles Stewart, 6th M. of Sits 
as E, Vane (1823). 


London, Frederick, ro8th Bp. of . 
Longford, Thomas, sth E. of. Sits as Lord 


Lonsdale, Hagh< Cecil, sth E.of. .  . 


504 


Surname. 


Trollope 


Needham . 
Wodehouse 


King- 
Tenison., 
Kinnaird 


Hay 
Holland 


Keith- 
Falconer, 
Cochrane- 
Baile 
Butler . 


Rowley 


Fitzmaurice 
Bootle- 


Wilbraham. 
Lawrence . 
Wyndham. 
Osborne 


Coke . 


Leigh . : 
Fitz-Gerald 
Clements . 


Leslic- 

Melville 
Anson . 
Maclagan 
Powys 
Pery 


Lindsay- 

Bethune 
Bertie. 
Lingen. 


O'Callaghan 
Hare . 


Ryle . : 
Lewis. 


Denison 
Vane- 
Tempest- 
Stewart. 
Temple. 
Pakenham . 


Lowther . 


| 1888 





1768 


1682 
1633 





1848 


1847 
1827 


1825 


1852 
1816 
1839 
1848 
1845 
1837 
1846 
1830 
1828 
1822 


1824 
1851 


1847 
1817 
1825 
1826 
1833 
1840 
1827 


1815 
1819 


1815 


1833 
1816 


18a 


1834 
1852 


18az 
1864 


1857 





1880 


1866 


1854 
1866 


Pee] 
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Personal Details, Club, or Residence 


Junsor Carlton . 


Carlton 


IRP ,MP for New 274 
KG rd "46, Envoy to St Petersbur 


» PC, succ as 568, 


Under Foreign Sec 526 and 5961 Viceroy of Irelan se ; 
Lord Pnv al 68 70, Sec for Colonies 70-4 and 80-2, Sec 
for India 82 5and Feb to July 86 Atheneum 
mat and Hon May sth Batt Connaught Rangers, I RP 
arlton 


DL, andj P Perthshire and Kent Atheneum, Union 
Formerly in the Life Guards Cariton 


PC,es lateSirH Holland Bart, Phys in Ord tothe Queen, 
ed Harrow and Trin Coll Camb , called barInn Temp 409, 
bencher 81, legal adviser at Coll Of 67 70, Assist Und Sec 
State Colonies 70-4, MP Midhurst 74 85, Hampstead 85 8, 
Finan Sec Treas 85 Vice Pres Council 85 6 and 867, Col 
Sec reat ded 87 L Middlesex, K CMG 

PC , a Lordin Waiting 856, app Capt Yeo Guard July 86 
Carlion 

MP Bridport 416 and 4752 Lanarkshire 57, Homton 59 68, 
Isle of Wight 70-80 Carlton 
RP , formerly inthe navy, LL co Cavan Carlton 


IRP , formerly 1n the Grenadier Guards Carlton 
See special bio 


aphy Travellers 
PC , succ as 


rd Skelmersdale 53 a Lordin Waiting 668 


8 Yeo of Guard 7480, Lord Chimbeilain 856, reapp 
July 86 Carlton 
Son of the famous Gov Gen of India Brooks s 
M P West Sussex 54 69, formerly in the Life Guards Carlton 
Descended from Sir E Osborne, Lord Mayor of London in 
1582 Travellers 
» Keeper of the Privy Seal to the Prince of Wales, and 


LL of Norfolk Brooks's 
Is LL of Warwickshire Brookss 
PC ,DL and JP Co Kildare Capt Kildare Militia 745, 18 
premier Duke, Marquis and Earl of Ireland J,ravellers 
Retired hieut Royal Navy Cariton 


SRP Carlton 


M P Lichfield 47 54, formerly L L Staffordshire 

See biography <Afhenaum 

Carlton 

Has been 1n the Rifle Brigade, a Lord in Waiting, ADC to 
the Queen, Col Comd sth Batt R Munster Fusil Carlton 
RP , formerly inthe army Carlton 


Travellers 


Formerly inthe Guards Carlton 

Was Sec to the Committee of Council on Education 49 69 and 
Permanent Sec to Treasury 69 85 13, Wetherby Gdus ,S W 

Has been 1n the army , tormerly L L t ipperary Ti ravellers 


Formerly in the Guards, severely wounded at Alma, a Lord 1n 
Waiting 80 Brooks s 
See biography Atheneum 


See biography <Alheneum 
MP Beverley 37 59, Scarboro 59 60, suc asend L 60 7ravellirs 
KG,PC,MP Co Down 78 84, Viceroy of Ireland July 86 
The and r was the minister long known as Visct Castle 
h arlton 
PC See bio aphy Atheneum 
Lieut and uards 24, Bruton Street, A” 


Adm Westmoreland and Cumberland coasts , Maj Koyal Cum- 
berland Mihtia. Carlton. 
§°5 


> 
é 
Cc 
C 
L 


[Pee 


Heir 





No 


ovis 


Hon R C Trollope 6 | 998 


Visct Newry, s 
Lord Wodehouse, s 


L | Visct Kingsboro, s 
co Hon D A Kinnaird,s 


C | Hon Sydney George 


C4 
tr 


Roe oO 3 Or eG: Cl re 


ma a) 


ar 


Lord Hay, of Kin- 
fauns s 


Holland, s 


Lord Inverurie, s 
Hon C C 


WwW 
Baillle«, MP,s 
Ld Newtown Butler, 


s 
L Shelmersdale: s 


Hon A G Law 
rence, $ 
Hon G OB Wynd 
am s 
M of Carmarthen, s 
Visct Coke, s 


Hon F D Leigh, s 
M of Kildare, s 


Visct Clements s 

Hon R L Melville, 
hb 

Visct Anson, s 


Hon J Powys, s 
Visct Glentworth, s 


D C Lindsay, ¢ 
ld Bertie, 8 


Visct Ennismore, 8 


Visct Rauncliffe, s 
Visct Castlereagh,s 


Hon EM Paken- 
Hon.L E.Lowther,} 


oo GO 
et oS 
=o 


BREE 


[--] 
ts 


# 3g 88 988 8 88 8 BREE EE 
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$ 


495 
171 


442 
96 
552 


557 


120 
24 


114 


140 
80 


370 


336 
390 


415 
292 
327 


146 
433 
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Name, Title, and Sitting Title. 


(1821). 


Loudoun, Charles Edward Hastings, 11th E, of. 


Sits as Ld. Botreaux (1368). 
Lovaine on Percy). 
Lovat, S. 16th 
Lovelace, flliam, rst L. o 


Lovell and Holland (see Egmont). 


Lurgan, William, 3rd 


gs er a George, sth L. Sits as Ld. 
ioten, Edward Robert Lytton, 1st E. of . 


Lyveden, FitzPatrick Henry, end L. . 


ee Thomas Augustus Wolstenholme, 


6th E. of. 
Macnaghten, Edward,L. . 


ore Schomberg Henry, oth M. of. Suits as 


Sits - nore coves (1837). 


Magheramorne, James Macnaghten, rst L. 


Malmesbury, James Howard, 31d E. of 
Manchester, William Drogo, 7th D. of 


Manners, John Thomas, 3r 


Mansfield, William David, 4th. E. of . 


Manvers, Sydney William Herbert, ard e of , 


Mar, John Francis E1skine, 34th E. 0 


Marlborough, George Charles, 8th D. of 
Massereene, Clotworthy John Eyre, 11th Visct 


Sits as Ld. Onel (1821). 


Massy, John Thomas abt es 6th L. 


Penal Ly Sree , izth E 


Melaeu 7 ter > Fiuatly) 
Melville, Heniy, sth Tirnct, 


Mendip (see Clifden). 
Meredyth (see Athlumney). 


Methuen, Fiederick Heny y Paul, 2nd L. 
Middleton, Digby Wentworth Bayard, gth L. 
Sits as Ld. 


Midleton, ier 8th Visct. 
Brodrick 


Milltown, Eaera Nugent, 6th E. of . 


Minster (see een a 
Minto, William h, td E. of . 


eo he Stanley, 4th Viscet. Sits as Ld. 


Monckton (an Galway). 


506 


of, Sits as ‘Lod 


Surname, i 


Kerr . 
Abney- 
Hastings. 


Fraser 
King-Noel . 


Brownlow . 


Lyttelton 


Bulwer- 
Lytton. 


Vernon 


Parker 


Macnaghten 


M‘Gare}- 
Hogg. 


Harris 


Montagu 
Manners 
Murray 


Pierrepont . 


oodeve- 
Erskine, 
>pencer- 


Churchill, 
Skeffington 


Massy. 


Dundas 


Methuen 


Willoughby 


Brodnck 
Leeson 


Brabaron , 


. /Ellot-Murra 


Kynynmoun 


onck 


Pe) e 





1701 


1633 


1540 
1838 
1839 


1794 
1880 


1859 
1721 


1887 


1887 


1800 
T719 


1807 
1792 


1806 
1404 


1702 
1660 
1767 
1627 


1802 


1838 
17tI 
1717 
1763 


1813 
1800 


1871 
1805 


1858 
1842 
1831 


1824 
r8rz 


1830 


1823 


1807 
1823 


1852 
1806 


1825 
1836 


1844 
1842 
1835 
1841 
1835 


1818 


1830 
1835 


1819 





1873 
1850 


1841 
1855 
1840 


1860 
1866 


1883 
1863 
1874 
1887 


1886 
1849 
18977 


1870 
1871 


849 


tee) 
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Personal Details, Club, or Residence, 





K.T ; PC, LLD, Lord Keeper Privy Seal of Scotland, and 
Capt -Gen Royal Scottish Archers, app Sec for Scotland, 
Mar , and Vice Pres Scotch Ed Dept, April 87 Carlton 

D.L Ayrshire Carlton 


Aminor Beaufort Castic, Beauly, Inveiness 
Married the only dau of Lord Byron the poet, LL Surrey 
Atheneum 


Forme: ly in the Grenadier Guaids Carlton 

M P East Wore: stershire 68 74, Land Commissr fot England 
Brooks's 

Succ as and Lord 73, w1s some os in the dip service, ind 
was Minister Plenipotentiary to Portugal just previously to his 
appointment as Gov Gen of India 76 80, app Ambassador at 

aris Nov 87, elect Rect Univ Glasgow 87,PC 88 The 

first lord was the celebrated author .4/ henceum, Marlborough 

Has been 1n the diplomatic service 4, Belgrave Place, S 


M P Oxfordshire 37 41 


PC,BA Camb 52, MA 509, and Fell Trin 

Q ¢ *80, Bencher 83, M P Co Antrim 80-5, 
a Ld of Appealin Oidinary 87 Carlton 

e.s Jate Sir J Weir Hogg, art , ed Eton and Ch Ch Oxon, 
mn 7 Caroline Elizabeth, @ of the 1st Lord Penrhyn, entered 
wt Life Guards 43, 1etired as May and Lt Col 59, J} P 
Middlesex, Westminste!, ind Co Antrim_ succ_ to baionetcy 
76, Chm Met Bd Works since 70, MP Bath 658 Tiuro 
i B 8 Middlesex (Hornsey D ) 857, KCB 74, 1ssumed by 
royal licence 77 additional name of M‘Garel 

PC ,MP Wilton 4:1, Foreign Sec 52 and 589, Loid Privy 
Seal 66-8 and 746 Carlton 

M P Bewdley 48 51, Hunts 525, formerly inthe Gds 

oe inthe Guards Carlton 

MP Aldborough 30, Woodstock 31, Norwich 327 Perthshire 
37 40, a Lord of the Treasury 345,18 L L Clackm inninshiuc 
and hered Keeper of the Palace ct Scone Lhe first Earl was 
the celebrated judge Carlton 

M P South Notts 5260 Carlton 

SRP , present holder s title confirmed by Act, 85 


Formerly in the Horse Guards The first Duke was the ccle 
brated military commande: Hurlinzham 

Is also Visct Ferrard, I P ,cr 1797, LL Co Louth The rst L 
Oriel was last Speaker of the Irish House of Coms Carlton 

IRP Carlton 

P.C , DL, Hon Col sth Bat RD Fusiliers Long knownin 

public life before succeeding to title,asLd Brabazon Carlton 


Meluiule Castle, Lasswade, Edinburgh . . + 


Carlton ‘ 


Line Inn 57 
N Antum 85 7, 


Carlton 


Carlton 


Formerly in the army , a Lord in Waiting ’68 74, 80-5, and Feb 
to July 86 Brookss 


Formerly Capt Scots Guards Carlton ‘ 


arlton, Athenaum 
C ,IRP (elected 8:1) Descended from a member of the 
Northamptonshire family of the Leesons of Whitfield, who 
went to Ireland as an officer in the armyof CharlesI Carlton 


M.P H 
ve 


ie 8 
P.C 3; M.P Portsmouth ’s2-7 
Gov.-Gen, of Canada '61-8 ; L 


sip Steward of Kingston on Thames, M P Mid Surrey 68 70 
P 


: "37 41, Greenock °47 52, Clackmannanshire 579 


a Lord of the Treas 558 
L. Dublin Co. Mthencrum oe 


5°7 


O 


aa a an Q0NQ OQ 


O 


Q 0a 


Heir. 





LE oftAncrum,s. . 


Hon P F Abney 
Hastings, 5 


Hon H J Fraser, 6 
Visct Ockham,s . 
(See Wentworth ) 


Hon J R Brown 
low, 5 
Hon J C Lyttel- 


ton, s 


Visct Knebworth, s 


Hon the Rev C J 
Vernon, 6 
Visct Parker,s . 


Hon JamesDouglas 
M‘Garel Hogg, s 


Admiral SirF A 
Huris, KCB, 
Visct Mandeville, s 


Hon ( H Manners, 6 


Visct Stormont, s 


V Newark, MP,s 
Ld Garioch, a ‘ 


M of Blandford, s 


Hon O Cc 
Skeffington, s 

Hon H S J Massy,s 

Lord Ardee, s 


Hon C Saunders 
Dundas, 6 


Col Hon P S§S 
Methuen, C.B, s 
Hon G E P Wil 


loughby, 6 
Hon aw “fn 2 Bro- 
denck, MP,8s 
Hon H_ Leeson, 6. 


Visct Melgund, s. . 


Hon H P C Ss. 
Monck, s. 


4 
° 
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151 
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256 
161 


477 


461 
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25 
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Name, Title, and Sitting Title. Surname. 





Moncrenff, James Wellwood, ist L. . . ./| Moncreiff 


Monk Bretton, John George, rst L_.. . «| Dodson 


Monkswell, Robert, and L. . : ‘ ‘ . | Collier 


Montagu of Beaulieu, Henry John, rst L.. 


-Montagu. 
Monteagle (see Sligo). 


. |Douglas Scott 


Monteagle of Brandon, Thomas, znd L. .  . | Spring Rice 


Montrose, Douglas Beresford Mahse Ronald, | Graham 
sth D. of Sitsas E. Graham (1722). 

Moore (sce Drogheda). 

Moray, George, 14th E. of. Sitsas Ld Stuart | Stuart 
of Castle Stuart (1796). 

Morl y, Albert Edmund, 31d E.of . .  .{| Parker 


Morton, Sholto George Watson, 21st E of . | Doug as 
Mostyn, Llewelyn Nevill Vaughan, 3rd L 


Mount Edgcumbe, Wilham Henry, 4th E of .| Edgcumbe 


Mowbray and Stourton, Alfred Joseph, 231d L | Stourton . 


Munstcr, William George, 2nd E. of . : - | Fitz Clarence 


rsd Francis, roth L. Sits as Ld Ettriok | Napier 
(1872). 


Napier of Magdala, Robert Cornelis, rst L. . {| Napuer 


Nelson, Horatio, 3rd E. Nelson 


» |Lioy Mostyn 


Newcastle, Henry Pelham Archibald’ Douglas, Pelham-_ 


gth D. of Clinton 


Newcastle, Ernest Roland, 1st Bp of ‘ . | Wilberforce 


Norfolk, Henry, 15th D. o Fitz-Alan- 


Howard. 
Noomaney) Geo1ge Augustus Constantine, znd | Phipps 
.o 


Normanton, James Charles Herbert Welboie- | Agar . 
este E of. Sits as Ld Somerton (1873). 

North of Kirtling, William Henry John, r1th L.| North. 

Northampton, William, 4th M. o ae 


Northbourne, Walter Charles, rst L. . «| James 
Northbrook, Thomas George, 1st F. of . .| Baring 


Northesk, George John, oth E. of 
Northington (see Henley). 
Northumberland, Algernon George, 6th D. of . | Percy . 


-  . | Carnegie 


Norton, Charles Bowyer, wtL.. . . «| Adderley 


Norwich, John Thomas, 88th Bp.of . . .{| Pelham 
508 


. |Douglas Mac 
lean-Compton 


Present 
Title 
Created, 





1873 
1884 


1885 
1885 


1839 


1707 


1561 
1815 


1458 
1831 


1789 
1295 
1447 
1831 
1627 


1868 


1805 
1756 
1483 
1838 


1554 
1812 


1884 
1876 


1647 
1766 


1878 


1811 


1825 


1845 
1832 


1849 
1852 


1814 
1843 


1844 
1856 


1832 


1829 
1824 
1819 


1810 


1823 
1864 


1840 
1847 


1819 


1818 


1836 
1818 


1816 
1826 


1843 


r810 


18x4 





1872 
1864 


1884 
1884 


1861 


1872 
1842 
1834 


1835 
1879 


1860 
1863 


1868 


1884 
1877 


1829 


1878 
1867 
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Personal Details, Club, or Residence E Heir No 
Du 


Se 


PC ,MP Leith 519, Edinburgh 59-68, Glasgow and Aberdeen | L | Hon H J Mon | 364 
Univ 9, Sol Gen for Scot 50-1, Lord Advocate 5:2 creiff, s 
37, 5966 and 68-9, Lord Justice Clerk and Pres and Div 
ourt ot Sess 88 Atheneum 





PC,MP East Sussex 5774 Chester 7480, Scarbro 80-4,| L |Hon J] W Dodson,s | 966 
Chm of Ways and Means 6572, Financial Sec Treasury 
Fifi Pres Local Gov Board 80-2, Ch Duchy Lanc 824 
eform 
In Temp _ 69, has been Convey incing Counsel to freasury and | L |Hon R A Hardcastle| 368 
Official Exam High Court of Justice Brookss Collier, s 
M P Selkirksh 6:8 S Hampsh 68 84, and s of sth D of} C | Hon J WED | 907 
Buccleuch and Queensberry Carzlion Scott Montagu, s 
Grandson of the first lord the well known minister Atheneum |U L| Hon S E Spring | 88 
Rice, s 
Army, Lt Col, Comdt 3rd Bat Argyll and Sutherland High | C | M of Graham, 8 809 
landers, LL Stirlingshire Carlton 
DL Inverness Co Tvazellers F A S Gray, ¢ 370 
PC , aLord in Wiiting 68 74 Under Sec for War 805, First} L {| Visct Boringdon, s | 871 
Com of Works Feb to April 86 Travellers 
SRP _ Carlton C | Lord Aberdour, s 873 
Carlton C | Hon F L R Lloyd | 878 
Mostyn, s 
PC,MP Plymouth 596: Lord Chamberlain 79 8, app C | Visct Valletort, s | 84 
Lord Steward of the Household July 86 1s LL Cornwall 
Carlton 
Hurlingham C |Hon C B Stour | 87% 
ton, s 
First E was son of Wilham IV by Mrs Jordan Travellers C } Ld Tewkesbury, s | 376 
PC KT _ Gov Madras 66 72 and Acting Viceroy ea fem on! L | William, Master of | 877 
death of Lord Mayo has been Minister in U , Nether Napter, s 
lands Ambassador 1n Russia and at Berlin Athine@um 
Has been mem of Coun of Gov of India, Acting Gov Gen Hon R W Napier,s 
of India after death of Lord Elgin until arrival of a successor , 
Com in Chief of Bombay army, commanded Abyssin Exped , 
Com inChief Bengal army, Gov of Gibraltar, FRS, 
DCL , Constable of Tower and L of Tower Hamlets 87 
United Service 
ls a grand nephew of the celebrated Admiral Carlton C | Visct Trafalgar,s | 379 
Carlton C | Ld H P Clinton, 6 | 300 
See biography Benwell Tower Newcastle on ree 361 
G , 18 premier Duke 1nd Farl and hered Ear] Marshal of |} C | E of Arundel and | 98 
England Carlton Surrey, s 
PC ,MP Scarboro 47 51and 528, Compt of Household 637 |UL/ Rev E of Mul | 383 
Gov of Nova Scotia 58 63, Queensland 7:1, New Zealand grave, s 
748, Victoria 80-5 Travellers 
U L]| Visct Somerton, s {| 384 
Formerly in rst Life Guards Carlton 
M P Wilton 4152 Dep LL Hants Travellers, Brooks s C |Hon W FJ North,s | 885 
KG ,1saviceadmiral ret TJravellers L | Farl Compton, s 886 
MP Hull 3747 Travellers L Hon ew H James, | 367 
, § 
PC , succ as 2nd Lord 66, MP Falmouth 5766, a Lord of |U L /Visct Baring, M P,s | 988 
the Admiralty 578, Under Sec India 5964, Under Home 
Sec 6466,Gov Gen of India 726, First Lord of the Ad 
miralty 80-5 Travellers 
RP , formerly hieut col Scots Guards Carlton C | Lord Rosehill, s 880 
K.G , PC , MP Beeralston 31 2, North Northumberland sz | C | E Percy, s (peer) | 80 
65, al ord of the caplet 58, Vice Pres of Board of Trade 
’so, Lord Privy Seal 788, 18 LL of Northumberland 
Crested Service 
PC;MP North Staffordshire 41 78, Pres Board of Health| C | Hon CL Adderley,s | 21 


M 

and Vice Pres Council 58-9, Under Sec Colonies 66-8, 
Pres Board ot Trade 748 Carlton 

Cons.’s7 See biography : oe (ae ee ee $e2 
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be a | 
é g © “ Q 
No. : ao Name, Title, and Sitting Title. Surname. 2% 5 iH 
Zoe a 6 
Ockham (see Wentworth). 
983 | 474 | O'Hagan, Thomas Towneley, andL.. . .{ O’Ha - | 2870 | 1878 | 1885 
$4 | 450 | O'Neill, Edward, andL. ~ . 3. . «| O'Neill  .| 1868 | 2839 | 1883 
Pe] 133 | Onslow, William Hilher, 4th E. of . . «| Onslow. | x80r | 1853 | 1870 
906 | 4o4 {| Oranmore and Browne, Gcoffrey Domimck | Browne- | 1836 | 1819 | 1860 
Augustus Fredeiick, 2nd L. Guthrie 
807 xqr_ | Orford, Horatio, 4th E of .  .. Walpole. | 1806 | 18r3 | 1858 
Oriel (see Masseieene). 
508 89 | Orkney, George Wilham Hamilton, 6th E of . | Fitzmaurice | 1696 | 1827 | 1877 
308 4s9 | Ormathwaite, Arthur, endL. . . . «| Walsh - | 1868 | 1827 | 1882 
400 366 | Ormonde, James Edward Wilham Theobald, | Butler - | 1825 | 1844 | 1854 
3rd M. of. Sits as Ld Ormonde (1821). 
401 927 | Oxenbridge, William John, 1st Visct. ‘ Monson’ .. | 1886 | 1829 |.» 
Oxenfoord (see Stair). 
468 asx | Oxford, William, 32nd Bp. ot r . | Stubbs ~{. . | ast. 
403 s9 | Pembroke and Montgomery, George Robert | Herbert . | rss5x | 1850 | 1862 
Charles, 13th E of. 
404, 456 | Penrhyn, George Sholto Gordon, end L. Povalas: 1866 | 1836 | 1886 
ennant 
a6 464 | Penzance, James Plaisted, rst L. ; : . | Wilde » | 1869 | 1816 |}. 
a08 308 | Percy, Henry George, kL. Sits as Ld. Lovaine. | Percy. - | 1784 | 1846 |. « 
239 | Peterborough, William Connor, 26th Bp of . {| Magee . jar]. . 
275 | Petre, Rev. Wilham oseph, 13th L. . ; . | Petre. - | 1603 | 1847 | 1884 
380 | Plunket, Most Rev Wilham Conyngham, 4thL. | Plunket  . | 1827 | 1898 | 1872 


392 Pollimore, Augustus Frederick George War- | Bampfylde. | 1831 | 1837 | 1858 
wick, 2n 


a8) | Polwarth, Walter Hugh, 6th L. . 


EE 888 


Hepburne- | 1690 | 1838 | 1867 
cott 
Ponsonby (sce Bcssborough 


124 | Portarlhington, Henry John Reuben, 3rd E ot . Dawson- | 1785 | 1822 | 1845 


Damer 
23 | Portland, William John Aithur Charles James, | Cavendish- | 1716 | 1857 | 1879 
6th D. of, Bentinck. 


223 | Portman, William Henry Berkeley, and Visct.. | Portman . | 1873 | 1829 | 1888 
ror | Portsmouth, Isaac Newton, sth E. of. , 


79 | Poulett, William Henry, 6thE. . . ‘ 
204& 526) Powerscourt, Mervyn Edward, 7th Visct.. 


Wallop. | 1743 | 1825 |} 1854 


Poulett  . | 1706 | 1827 | 1864 
Wingfield . | 1743 | 1836 | 1844 


Herbert .{| 1804 { 1818 | 1848 

Radnor, Jacob, 4th E.of a ; » |Pleydell-Bou-| 1765 | 181g | 1869 
verie F 

431 | Raglan, George FitzRoy Henry, 3rd L. . .| Somerset . | 1852 | 1857 | 1884 


Ramaay (se¢ Dalhousie). 


137. | Powis, Edward James, 3rd E. of. 3 d 


SEBREE SEEREEEES 
8 


x85 | Ravensworth, Hen Liddell . | 3187, Bax | 1878 

373 | Rayleigh, John Wilk Strutt ‘ tees 1842 1873 

giz Reay, penal James, 11th L. Sits as Ld. Reay | Mackay | 368 | 1839 | 1876 
Tas). 

sa9 | Revelstoke, Edward Charies, rst L. . Baring .{ 388s { 2838 “i 


97 | Ranfurly, Uchter John Mark, sth E. of. Sits as | Knox, . | 38 8 187 
3 Fh y, ay GELS) k, 5 ox 1831 | 1856 5 
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Personal Details, Club, or Residence. 





A minor. The first Lord was Lord Chan. of Ireland. Carlton . 
M.P. Antrim Co. '63-80. Carlton. .. ev eS a 


ai Steward of Guildford. The first peer was Chancellor of 

e Exchequer. A Lord-in-Waiting to H.M. July ’86 to Feb. 
*87, Und. Sec. for the Colonies Feb. ’87 to Feb. ’88; Parl. Sec. 
to the Bd. of Trade Feb. to Nov. ’88, when he was app. Gov. 
of New Zealand. Carlton. 

1.R.P. (elected 69). Carlton .  . é : F 2. “wo Hy 

M.P. East Norfolk, ’35-7. Carlton . ‘ ee ; ic. 

S.R.P.; formerly in the army and served in the Crimea. 
Carlton. 

M.P. Leominster ’65-8, Radnorshire °68-80; formerly in Life 
Guards; L.L. Radnorshire. Carlton. 

Is hered. Chief Butler of Ireland; formerly capt. Life Guards; 
L.L. Kilkenny Co. Car/tov. 

P.C.; M.P. Reigate 58-62; Treas. of Houschold '73-4; Capt. 
Yeo. of Guard ‘80-5 and Feb. to July ’86. Devosrshure. 


See biography. Alhena@um 


Succ. in the Herbert barony 61; Under Sec. War ’74-5. Carlton 

Is owner of the extensive slate quarmes near Bangor; M.P. 

arvonshire ‘66-8 and ‘74-80. Carlton. 

P.C.; a Baron of the Court of Exchequer ‘60-3; Judge of Probate 
and Divorce Court 63-72; is Dean of Arches and Chanccllor 
of York. Brooks's ; Eashing Park, Godalming. 

P.C.; ¢.s. D. of Northumberland; £. Oxford ; m. 68 Lady Edith, 
d. 8th D. of Argyll; Col. 3rd Batt. Northumberland Fusil. 
and of 2nd Northumberland (Percy) Art. Vol.; M.P. N. North- 
umberland ‘68-85 ; Treasurer of Houschold '74-5 ; called to the 
House of Peers in his father’s barony of Lovaine ’87. 

See blog raphy. Atheneum —. : . ; : ‘ 

Domestic Prelate at Vatican Court. Carlton. ‘ ; ‘ ; 

Bp. of Meath '76; trans. to archbishopric of Dublin '84. The 
first peer was Lord Chance llor of Ireland. National. 

P.C.; Treas. of the Household '72-4. Carlton ; 


S.R.P.; L.L. Selkirkshire. /larden, Sclkirkshire 


ILR.P. (elected ’55). Carltox . a er 

P.C; formerly in Coldstream Guaids; late Col. Hon. Artillery 
Com. ; app. Master of the Horse '86. Carltoz. 

M.P. Shaftesbu ’s2-7, and Dorsetshire ’57-85; D.L. and J.P. 
Somerset and Dorset; Col. W. Somerset Yeo. Cav. 54-72. 

Hereditary Bailiff of Burley, New Forest. Brooks’s .. 


Formerly inthe army. Arnzy and Navy . . «© « —. 

I.R.P. (elected '65); cr. Lord Powerscourt in peerage of the 
United Kingdom '85; formerly in Life Guards. Brooks's. 

M.P. N. Shropshire ‘43-8; L.L. Montgomerysh.; is directly 
descended from the famous Lord Clive. Carlton. 

L.L. of Wiltshire. Carlton . —— ; ; 


Formerly Capt. Gren. Gds., now Capt. Roy. Eng. Milit. The 
raat peer was the Field Marsha) who died in the Crimea. 
arlion. 


Dungannon Park, Dungannon . . «© «© «© « «6 


M.P. S. Northumberland 52-78. Carltox . . « « |. 
Formerly Professor of Experimental Physics, Camb. Univ. 


Athenaum. 
Chief of Clan Mackay; Ld. Rector of St. Andrews '84; Gov. of 
bay 85. TZravellers’. 


Bom 
A merchant and banker in London. Travellers’ . a ‘ , 


gir 


. . \Hon.M.H.O’Hagan,3d. 
C. | Hon. A. ESB. 


O'Neill, s. 


C. | Visct. Cranley, s. . 


ragaan 


aA 


a 9° fOr 


nO 


Qo 


rr am 


.| Visct. 
M.P 


Hon. G. H. B- 
Guthrie, s. 
R. H. Walpole, #.. 


H.G.Fitzmaurice,#. 

Hon H. J.Walsh, 
P., Ss. 

Lord J. Butler, d . 


Hon. D. J. Monson, 
b. (to barony of 
Monson). 


Hon. S. Herbert, 
M.P., 5. 
Hon. Edward Sholto 


L. Warkworth, s. . 


Hon. B. H. Petre, &. 

Hon. W. L. Plun- 
ket, s. 

Hon, C. R. G. W. 
Bampfylde, s. 

Mast.ot Polwarth, s. 


L.S.W. D.-Damer,s. 
Ld. H, C.-Bentinck, 
M.P., 4.6. 
ba he the Hon. E. W. 
. Portman, s. 
Lymington, 


.P., 8. 
Visct. Hinto 


pn,S. . 
| Hon. M. R. Wing- 


field, s. 
G. C. Herbert, mM. . 


Visct. 


e e 8. 
Hon. F. R. Somer- 
set, Ss. : 


Visct. Northland, s. 


Hon.A.C.Liddell,é. 
Hon. R. J. Strutt, s. 


Baron AS. Mackay, c. 
(to Se. barony). 
Hon. J. Baring, 8. e 


Folkestone, 


Douglas-Pennant,s. 
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Zz ° O 
333 | Ribblesdale, Thomas, ath L. -  «  « «| Lister. - | 1797 | 1854 | 1876 
a7 13 pchciond and Gordon, Charles Henry, 6th D, oer 1675 | 1818 | 1860 
of. nnox 


438 50 | Ripon, George Frederick Samuel, 1st M of .| Robinson . | 1871 | 1827|/. . 


253 | Ripon, William Boyd, 3rd Bp of . « «| Carpenter . oe r84x | 1886 
I 


471 | Robartes, Thomas Charles, znd L. . : .| A yeu 1844 | 1882 
obartes 
45 Rochester, Anthony Wilson, 98th Bp of .  . | Thorold -| ag]. . 
3 Roden John Strange, sth E. of. Sits as Lord Jocelyn . | 1771 | 1823 | 1880 
Clanbrassll (1821 


) 
307 | Rodney, George Bridges Harley Dennett, 7th L. | Rodney _. | 1782 | 1857 | 1864 
465 | Rollo, John Rogerson, roth L. Sits as Lord | Rollo. . | 1651 | 1835 | 1852 
nti 
449 | Romilly, Wilham, end Ls, ‘ “ % .| Romilly. | 1865 | 1835 | 1874 


134 | Romney, Charles, 4th E of. j . ; .| Marsham . | r80r | 1841 | 1874 

Rosebery, Archibald Philip, sth E. of. Sits as | Primrose . | 1703 | 1847 | 1868 
Ld Rosebery (1828). 

Ross (see Glasgow) 

139 | Rosse, Lawrence, ath E.of. . . .  .{| Parsons”. | 1806] 1840] 1867 


131 | Rosslyn, Francis Robert, 4th E.of . . . shell 1801 | 1833 | 1866 
rskine. 

410 | Rossmore, Derrick Warner William, sth L. | Westenra . | 1796 | 1853 | 1874 

Sits as Lord Rossmore (1838) 

528 | Rothschild, Nathaniel Mayer, rst L. . ’ . | Rothschild | 1885 | 1840 /. . 


506 | Rowton, Montagu William, rstL. . «.  .|Lowry-Corry| 1880 | 1838]. . 
169 | Roxburghe, James Henry Robert, 7th D. of. | Innes-Ker . | 1707 | 1839 | 1879 
Sits as E os (1837) 

180 | Russell, John Francis Stanley, 2nd E. . .{ Russell . | 186z | 1865 | 1878 


2x | Rutland, John James Robert, 7th D.of . .{| Manners. | 1703 | 1818 | 1888 


EEEEEES & 88 EEE RE SE 


48 495 | Sackville, Lionel, 2nd L. : ‘ ; ; . | Sackville- 1876 | 1827 | 1888 
West. 
447 16 | Saint Albans, William Amelius Aubrey de Vere, | Beauclerk . | 1684 | 1840 | 1849 
roth D. of. 

ocd 237 | St Albans, Thomas Legh, rst Bp of. . .{| Claughton.|. .| r808]. . 
od 243 | St. Asaph, Joshua, 7oth P- of . .  .  .| Hughes .}]. .{ 1807}. . 
450) 244 | St David's, William Basi), rroth Bp of . .| Jones. .|. «| Baz}. , 
451 r50 | Saint Germans, Henry Cornwallis, sth E. of . liot . . | 1815 | 1835 | r88z 
eS 273 | St. Johnof Bletso, Beauchamp Mowbray, 16th L, | St. John. | 1558 | 1844 | 3887 
453 430 | Saint Leonards, Edward Burtenshaw, and L..| Sugden’. | 1852 | 1847] x 
54 §58 | Saint Levan, John, mth. . . . . {St Aubyn . | 1887 | 1889 ame 
465 534 | Saint Oswald, Rowland, rstL. . . . «./ Winn. ./| 1885/1820]. . 
we 207 | St. Vincent, Carnegie Parker, sth Visct. . .{| Jerms. . {| s80x | 185g | 188s 
457 


36 | Salisbury, Robert Arthur Talbot, 3rd M. of . ar a 1789 | 1830 | 1868 


Salteraford (see Courtown). 
512 
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a Rifle Brgade a Lord in Waiting 80-5, andin 86 Brookss |L U } Hon T Lister, s ia 
KG,PC,MP W Sussex 4t 60, formerly in Horse Guards, | C | E ofMarch,MP,s | 487 
LL ot Banffshire, Pres of Poor Law Board s9, Pres Boar 
of Trade 678 and 8s, Pres of the Council ’74 80, Sec for 
Scotland 856 Caslton 





KG ,PC ,MP Hull ‘523 Huddersfield 53 7, W Riding s79, | L {| E deGrey, s 438 
succ as E deGrey and Ripon 59 Under Sec for War (and a 
short time for India) 59-63 Sec for War 63 66, Pres of Coun 
68 73, Gov Gen of India 84, First Lord of Admiralty Feb 
to July 86,:15L LN Riding Afthenaum 
See 1ography Atheneum 429 
MP East Cornwall 802 Atheneum L | Hon T C R A | 490 
Robartes, s 
Cons 77, see biography Atheneum 431 
Formerly inthe army United Service C | Hon W Jocelyn, 6 | 488 
Lieut LifeGuairds The first peer was the celebrated Admiral | C | Hon R W Rod | 483 
Carlton ney, 
FormerlyaS R P Athenaeum L aa: Master of | 484 
ollo, s 
Clerk of Enrolments, Chancery Div First peer wis Master of | L | Hon J G Le M | 485 
olls Brookss Romilly, s 
Pres Marine Society Carlton C | Visct Marsham,s | 436 
See biography /3;00ks + L | Lord Dalmeny, s 437 
DCL Oxon, LLD Dub, IRP (elected 68), elected Pres | C | Ld Oxmantuwn, s | 488 
Roy Dub Soc Much 87_ The 3rd k was F RS, and 
Chancellor Univ of Dub Carlton 
Was Ambuassidor Fxtrioidinary to Madrid on the Inte King of | C | Ld 1 oughborough,s | 489 
Spains mariiuge, PC Capt of Gent at Arms 86 Carlton 
Tormerly inthe army Carlton C | Hon P C West | 40 
cma b 
M P Aylesbury 6585 e¢ s fate Baron Lionel N de Rothschild, | I | Hon 1 W Roths | 441 
and member of the world famous financial house Brooks s child, s 
Was private sec tothe late J ord Beiconsfield 1nd accompinmicd | C 442 
him to Berlin as acting sec of [mbassy Cavlton 
MP Roxburghshire 704, LI of Roxburghshue froa/ss I M of Bowmont, s 443 
g3_of Earl Russell the well known statesman, whom he succ Hon B A W Rus | 444 
Broom Hall Toddin,ton scll b 
M P Newark 41 7 Colchester so 7,N Leicestershire 5785 Mel | C |M ofGranby, MP,s | 445 
ton Div 858, First Com Wks with seat on the Cabinet 52 
89, and 668 Postmaster General 74 80and 856, Chanc of 
uchy since 86 DCL Oxon 76 
Was assist precis write: tothe 4th E of Aberdeen ent Dip | C |Hlon W E Sackville | 448 


Service 47 Sec of kmbassy 67, 1n the absence of the Am West, 5 
bassador was Min Plen at Paris 712, Min to Argentine 
Repub 728 Madrid 78 81 Washington since 81 KCMG 85 
PC , 18 hered Giand Filconer, hered Registrar to the Court | I I of Burfoid, s 447 
of Chancery, and LL of Notts Hon Col Robin Hood R V 
The rst D was son of Charles IT by Nell Gwynne Brookss 


See biography Athenaeum “48 
See biography <Atheneunt 468 
See ad Da Atheneum 450 
Formerly , and a clerk in Foreign Office Travellers UL | Lord Fhiot, s 451 
Formerly in the army , 1s the older branch of the same family as | C | Hon Henry B O | 688 
the celebrated Visct Bolingbroke /n:zor Carlton St John s 
The rst Lord was the celebrated lawyer and judge Carlton C | Hon H F Sugden,b } 483 
es late Sir E Aubyn, Bart , E Eton and Tmn Coll Camb |UL{| Hon John Towns | 464 
a *s2), m Lad Elizabeth, 2nd @ 4th M Townshend, 1s hend St Aubyn, s 
L, J P Cornwall], Deputy Special Warden of the Stanneries , 


formerly Col 3rd Batt D Cornwalls Light Infantry , M P 
W Cornwall 58 85, and for W or St Ives D, 857 

MP N Lincs 68 8s, a Lord of the Treasury 74 80, forseveral | C | Hon R Winn, MP, 
years to 8s Con Whip in House of Commons Carlton s 

Formerly in the army , the 1st peer was the celebrated Admiral | C | Hon R C Jervis, 65 
jJetvis. Norton Disney, Newark 

See biography Caziion . ; C | Visct Cranborne, 

oo » 8. 
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458 475 | Sandhurst, Wilham, and L. . i ‘ ; ; 

459 68 | Sandwich, Edward George agen Hi 8th E of Montagu . | 1660 | 1839 | 1884 

400 347. | Sandys, Augustus Frederick Arthur, 4th L. Sandys - | 1802 | 1840 | 1863 

483 564 | Savile, John Savile, rst L. . Lumley ./| 1888} 1819}. . 

£62 276 | Sayeand Sele, John Fiennes, 14th L. . Twisicton 1447 | 1830 | 1887 

Wykeham-} 1603 
Fiennes 

483 75 | Scarbrough, Aldred Frederick George Beres- | Lumley. | 1690 | 1857 | 1884 
ford, roth E of. 

464 294 Scersdale, Rev. Alfred Nathaniel Holden, 4thL. | Curzon —..._|_1761 | 1831 | 1856 

466 519 | Seafield, Francis William, 10th E. of. Sits as Sa 1701 | 1847 | 1888 
Ld Strathspey (1884). rant 

466 421 | Seaton, Reginald John Upton, 3rd L. : Colborne . | 1839 | 1854 | 1888 

$67 | 387 sorb besa Philip, 4th E. of. Sits as Ld. | Molyneux . | 1771 | 1835 | 1855 

1831 
£68 193 | Selborne, Roundell, rst E.of . . . Palmer. | 1882 | 1812 |. 
160 72 | Shaftesbury, Anthony, gth E.of.  . aeniey 1672 | 1869 | 1886 
ooper 

£70 313. | Shannon, Henry Bentinck, sth E. of. Sits as Boyle. . | 1756 | 1833 | 1868 
L Oarleton Siig 

‘71 348 | Sheffield, Henry North, 3rd E.of SitsasLd.| Holroyd . | 1816 | 1832 | 1876 
Sheffield (1802), 

i728 31z | Sherborne, Edward Lenox, 4th L. Dutton . | 1784 | 183 | 1883 

78 225 | Sherbrooke, Robert, rst Visct. . Lowe. ./| 1880] 18xx]/. 


Talbot - | 1442 | 1860 | 1897 
1784 


Addington. | 1805 | 1824 | 1864 


St Clair . | 1489 | 1831 | 1880 
Browne __.. | 1800 |] 1820 | 1845 


74 56 aa ebury and Talbot, Charles Henry John, 
zoth E o 
Shute (sre Baa ey: 
76 20g | Sidmouth, William Wells, 3rd Visct. . 
Silchester (see Longford). 
6 286 | Sinclair, Charles Wilham, wth L.. : ‘ 
77 | 350 Sligo, Geoige John, 3rd M. of, Sits as Lord 
on le (1806). 
Somerhill (see Clanricarde). 


(78 309 | Somers, Phih Reginald, sth L.. ‘ ‘ . | Cocks . | 1784 | r8r5 | 1883 
Ng!) 12 mousreth Archibaid Henry Algernon, 13th D. | St Maur . | 1546 | 1810 | 1885 
oO 
Somerton (see Normanton). 
80 192 | Sondes, George Watson, ist E. . . . «| Milles . | 1880 | 1824]... 


305 | Southampton, Charles Henry, 4th L.. Fitz-Roy . {| 1780 | 1867 | 1872 


466 eau sence 6th E. of. Sits as Ld. Baln- | Carnegie . | 1633 | 1827]. . 
hard I 


Ridding 7828 


as2_ | Southwell, George, 1st Bp. of te eo <8 
y Spencer . | 1765 | 1835 | 1857 


110 | Spencer, John Poyntz, sth E. : ofa 


Stafford-Jern-| 1640 | 1830 | 1885 
ingham , 


28x eetords Augustus Frederick Fitzherbert, roth 
Dalrymple. {| 1703 | 1819 | 1864 


423 Starr, John Hamilton, roth E. of, Sits as Ld. 


Oxenfoord ( Seen 
845 | Stalbridge, Richard de Aquila, rst L. Grosvenor . | 2886 | 1837]. . 


Giey .  . | 1628 | 2812 | 1883 
Stanhope . | 1718 | 1838 | 2875 


#2 32828 8 B® 


65 | Stamford, Rev. Harry, 8thE.of. . . . 
95 | Stanhope, Arthur Philip, OhE.. . . . 
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Personal Details, Club, or Residence. 


Formerly in Coldstream Guards; a Lord in Waiting ‘80-5; 


Under Sec. for 
M.P. Huntin 


Formerly in 


War Feb. to July 86. Brooks's. 
on ’76-84; formerly in Gren. Guards. 
ife Guards. St. James’s . F : 


66-7, Swiss Con- 
.C.B. 85; cicated 
diplomatic services. 
-L. Oxon. Brooks's 


Cariton 


P.C.; ent. Foreign Office 41 ; Min. to Saxon 
federation '67-8, Brussels ’68-83, Italy ’83-8 ; 
a peer in recognition of his lon 
Capt. Oxfordshire Yeo. Cav. and 


Formerly inthe army. Carlton 
Rector of Kedleston, Derbyshire. Cariton 


In '85 unsuccessfully contested one of the New Zealand con- 
stituencies fo1 a seat in the House of Representatives. 
J.P. Devotic 6 we aa RS we ae 


K.G.; formerly in the Guards, retired ’58; L.L. of Lancashire. 
Travellers’. 

P.C.; M.P. Plymouth "47-52 and 53-7, Richmond 61-72; Sol -Gen. 
61-3; Att.-Gen. '63-66; Ld. Chancellor ’72-4 and ’80 5; cr. Lord 

Iborne ’72. Althenaum , Blackmoor, Petersfield 

A minor; g.s. of the eminent philanthiopist. S/. Geles’ House, 
Cranborne, Dorset. 

‘Was 1n the diplomatic service. Caisliun 


M.P. E. Sussex '57-65; formerly in dip. service. Cavzlton. 


Travellers’, White's, Turf 


G.C.B., P.C., LL.D., D C.L.; M.P. Kidderminster ’52-9; Calne 
’s9-68, Univ. of London ’68-80; Joint Sec. Board of Control 
’sa-s; Vice-Pres_ Board of Trade and Paymaster-Gen. ’s5-8 ; 

es. Board of Health and Vice-Pres of Council '59-64, Chan. 
of Excheg. '68-73; Home Sec. '73-4. Athenceum. 

Hered. Lord High Steward of Ireland. Carifon . 


M.P. Devizes 63-4; formerly in Royal Navy. Carlton 


S.R.P.; formerly in army. Carlton : 


Hon. Col. 3rd Batt. Connaught Rangos. 7 ravellers' 


Formerly in Royal Artillery. May Ji:ll, Newent, Gloucestershire 
ane a the celebrated Lord Protector temp. Ed. VI. 
ravellers’. 


M.P. E. Kent 68-74; formerly capt. Ho1se Guards; succ. as sth 
L.’74. Carlton. 
Lt. roth Hussars. Aynho Park, Banbury. . ‘ 
K.T. 69; has been L.L. Kincardineshire ; formerly in Grenadier 
San blog hy. Dated U 
9) : nite ntversily . 
K.G. ; Ec : MP. S. Northants % 
and ’82-5; Loid Pres. of Counci 
L.L. of 
Athen 


CEB e 2 ry e e e . o) e e 

M.P. Wigtownshire 41-56; L.L. Cos. Wigtownshire and Ayr; 

was Capt Scots Guards. Brooks's Rt ee 

P.C.; M.P. Flintshire ‘61-86; Vice-Cham. of Household ’62-4; 

Patronage Sec. to Treasury "80-5; and rst L. Whip in House 

of Commons ’80-6. Brooks's. 

Good Hope . : , : ‘ 2 : : 

M.P, Leominster ’68; E. Suffolk ’7o-5; a Lord of the Treasury 

"94-6; formerly musketry instructor Grenadier Guards; 1st 
urch Estates Commr. Carlton. 
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7} Viceroy of Ireland 68-74 
1 80-3 and Feb. to July °86; 


orthants. Afhenawum. 


Fa or | Party. 


U.L. 


U.L 


C.B 


U.L. 


PO 


U.L. 


Heir.- 


Hon.J.W.Mansfield, 


Hon.V. A. Monta b, 
Hon, M. W.'<. 


Sandys, 6. 
John Savile Lumley 


& 
= 


Capt. the Hon. G. 
Cecil T.W. Fiennes, 


S. 

Hee. O, V. Lumley, 

Hon. G. N. Curzon, 
M P., s. 

Visct. Reidhaven, s. 

Hon. F. 1 1 Col- 
borne, 6. 


Visct. Molyneux, s. 


Visct Wolmer,M.P., 
Ss. 





Hon. E. Ashley (ex- 
MP ), zw. 


Visct. Boyle, s. 


reer A of Alder- 
ley (to /+. paeey) 

Hon and Rev. F. G. 
Dutton, é. 


$3558 ESSERE B 


Visct. Ingestre,s . 


Hon G. A. Adding- 
ton, s 

Mast. of Sinclair, s. 

Ld. J. 1. Browne, b. 


H Ef SomersCocks,n. 
Loid A. St. Maur, 6. 


Visct. Throwley, s. 


Hon, F. A. Fitz- 
Roy, 4. 
Lord Carnegie, Se. 


Hon. C. R. S encer 
M.P., #0. a 


Hon.Fitz-O. S.-Jern- 
ingham, 6. 

Visct Dalrymple, Ss. 

Hon. Hugh Grosve- 
nor, 8. 


W. Grey, m. . ‘ 
Visct. Mahon, s. . 


SE SE SEEES 
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$8 § & 


s 


$$ 883 38 8 2 


of Pre- 
cedence 


Number 





416 
551 


156 


175 


403 
82 & 554 


44 


314 


280 


493 


201 
35 


441 
595 


250 
428 
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Name, Title, and Sitting Title 





Stanley of Alderley, Henry Ldward John, 3rd L 


Stanley of Preston, Frederick Arthur, 1st 


Stewart of Garhes (see Galloway) 
Strad Phase George Ldward Jobo Mowbray, 3rd 


Strafford, George Henry Charles, 3rd E of 


Stiange (see Athole) 

prratiedsn and Campbell, William Frederick, 
en 

Strathmore and Kinghorne, Claude, 13th EL of 
Sits as Ld Bowes 

Strathspe z (see Seafield) 

Stuart of Castle Stuart (see Moray) 

Sudeley, Charles Douglas Richerd. 4th L 


eve (see Arran) 

Suffield, Chules, 5th L 

ute and Berkshnue, Henry Charles, 18th 
Sundridge (see Argyll) 

Sutherland, Georg: Granville William, 3d D of 
Sydney, John Robert, rst F ‘ : 


Talbot de Malahide Richard Wogan, 6th | 
Sits as Id Talbot de ee (1856) 

Tankerville, Charles, 6th F cf 

Templemore, Henry Spencer, end I] 

Templetown, George Irederick, 3rd Visct 

Tennyson, Alfred, 1st L 

Tenterden, Charles Stuart Hen y, 4th L 

Teynham, Geoige Henry, 16th 1 

Thring, Henry, rst L 


Thurlow, Thomas John, sth I 


Iollemache, John, rst L 

URAL baer George Stanl+y, 8th Visct 
Towns John Villers tuart sth M 
Tredegar, nd, John Charles, end L 
Trevor, Arthur Edwin, 1st L 


Pbk yd Howard, and Bp of 
Truro, Charles Robert ‘Claude, and L 


twee Wilham Mon roth M of Sits 
Ld Tweeddale (188: ‘ell 
cca Dudley Coutts, rst L —— 
Tyrone (aee Rehroes ntal 
(see Londonderry 
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Surname 


Stanley 
Stanley 


Rous 


Byng 


Campbell 


Bowes Lyon 


Hanbury 
Tracy 


Harbord 
Ilowaid 


Sutheil ind 
] evcson 
Gower 

I ownshend 


Talbot 
Bennet 
Chichester 
Upton 


Tennyson 
Abbott 
Roper 
urzon 
Thring 


Hove]] 
Thurlow 
Cumming 

ruce 

Tollemache 


Byng 
Townshend 
Morgan 
Hill Trevor 


Wilkinson 
Wilde. 


Hay . 





1836 
1841 
1606 


1838 
1786 
1603 
1626 


1833 
1874 


1831 
1714 
1831 
1806 
1884 
1827 
1616 
1886 


1792 


1876 
1721 
1786 
1859 


1880 


1850 
1694 


Marjoribanks| 188: 





1827 
1840 


186a 


1830 


1824 


1824 


1840 
1830 


1833 


1828 
1805 


1846 
1810 
1821 
1802 
1809 
1798 
1818 
1838 


1805 
1841 
1831 
1830 
1819 
183 

1836 
1826 


1820 





1886 
1886 


1861 
1865 


1877 
1853 


1876 


1883 


1859 
1837 
1863 


1882 
1842 
1874 


1884 


1875 


3855 
3878 
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Personal Details, Club, or Residence 4 Heir No 
Bus 
Was 1n diplomatic service Travellers | Hon E L Stanley,é | 490 
, was MP Preston 65 8, N Lancs 68 85, Blackpool Div | C | Hon Edward Geo | 491 
85 6, Lord of the Admiralty 58, Finan Sec War Office 747, Villiers Stanley, s 
Finan Sec Treasury 778, Sec for War 7880 Sec for 
Colonies 856 Pres Board of Trade uy 868, app Gov -Gen 
of Canada 88,186 and heir pres of E of Derby Carlton 
BA 83,DLand JP Suffolk May 1st Vol Brigade E DRA | C W J Rous,e 492 
Turf, Bachelors 33 Belgra e Squan, S W 
MP bavistock 527 Middlesex ’5774 Parl Sec Poor Liw }] L ; Col Hon Henry Wm | 493 
Board 656, Under For Sec 70, aloid in Wuting 80, | John Byng, 
Under Sec India 803 First Civil Service Commr 80-8 18 
LL Middx , called to House of Lords 1n his fither s btron 
of Strafford 80, but bore courtesy title of V Fnficl 
Atheneum 
M P Cambridge 47 52, Harwich 5960 Acfcrn L Hon G Camp | 494 
e 
SRP,is LL of Forfarshire, created a peer of the UK 87! C Ld Glamis, s 496 
Carlton 
PC,MP Montgomery Dist 6377 formerly in the navy L Pigs W CH H | 496 
Capt of Gent at Arms Feb to July 86 Brork 5 Tracy, s 
PC ,a Lordin Waiting 6872 Mast of Buckhounds Feb to |LU Hon C Huarbord,s | 497 
ay 86, Lord of Bedchamber to Piince of Wales since 72, 
CB 76 Lvazvellors 
MP Malmesbury 5968 TZraullers L | Visct Andover, s 498 
KG,MP _ Sutherland 5261, 1s LL of Sutherland and Cro | L | M of Stafford, s 499 
marty Marlborough 
PC, succ as 3rd Visct 3r M P Whitchurch 2631 Lord | L 500 
Chamberlain ‘59 66 and 6874 Loid Steward 805 ind keb 
to July 86, LL Kent, capt Deal Castle Trazclkrs 
Formerly inthe army Ary and Navy C | Hon J B Talbot,s | 601 
PC ,MP North Northumbeilind 32 59 Lord Steward 678, {| C | Lord Bennet, s 502 
has been Capt Gent rt Arms) Carlton 
Formerly in the Life Guards Sf James» C | Hon A H Chiches | 803 
ter, % 
IRP ,MP Antrim 5963 arct generaland col 2nd Life Gds ,| C Hanry EMD C | 506 
served in Crimea United Service Upton, ¢ 
Poet Laureatesince 50 4idworth nr Haslemere Sec biography Hon H Lennyson,s 605 
It 3rd Batt York and I ancastc1 Reve 606 
Formerly in Royal Artillery Tower House Shooters Hill, kent | L on H G Roper | 607 
urzon, s 
Counsel to the Home Office 619, Parliamentary Counsel 69 86 | L 606 
Athenwum 
PC , formerly in dip service a Lord in Waiting 80-5and Feb | L | Hon J GH IC | 6509 
to July 86, Paymastcr Gen Aprilto July 86 Travellers Bruce, s 
MP S Cheshire 4: 68, W Cheshire 68 72 Carlton Hon ae | Tolle | 810 
mache, 3 
Formerly in army , servedin Indian Mut and Zulu war Carlton Hon G M Byng, s | 811 


OQ AFA A 


M P Tamworth 5663 J3rooks»5 Visct Brodit peste s | 612 

M P Brecknockshire 58 75, served inthe Crimea Carlton noe Morgan, | 818 

MP Co Down 458 Carlton Hon A W Hill | 516 

Trevor, s 

See biography <Athenawum 515 

A volunteer ADC to the Queen, Lt Col com 3rd V Brig | L | T M M Wilde,n | 816 
Lond Dw RA Brovkss 

MP ee 65 8, Haddington Dist 78, formerly Bengal Civil |L U | E of Gifford, s $17 
Service $s 

M P, Berwick ’s3 68 and 7481, partner Meux & Co Travellers | L | Rt Hon E Marjori-| 618 


5!7 


banks, MP,s 
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Name, Title, and Sitting Title. 


Surname. 


ré 
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3 
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Created. 
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621 


SER EEE E83 


= £é 


312 


499 


a8 
367 


418 
269 


445 
32 


63 
187 


126 


267 
259 


137 


50 


6 


487 


237 


472 
235 


413 


eit bad Harrowden, Hubert George Charles, 
Ventry, Dayrolles Blakeney, 4th L. 

Vernon, George William Henry, 7th L 
Verulam, James Walter, 2nd E of 

Vivian, Hussey Crespigny, 3rd L. . et. 
Wales, H R H. Albert Edward, Prince of. 


Waldegrave, William Frederick, om am 
Walsingham, Thomas, 6th L. 


Wantage, Robert James, 1st L. . 


Warwick (see Brooke) 
Waterford, John Henry De La Poer, sth M. of 
Sits as Tyrone (1786). 


Watson, Wilham, L. . : ; - ; 

Wellington, Henry, 31d D. of 

Wemyss and March, Francis Richard, 9th E of 
Sits as Ld Wemyss (1821). 


Wenlock, Beilby, 3rd L - : 
Wentworth, Ra ph Gordon, yathL. . 


Westbury, Richard Luttrell Pilkington, 3rd L. 
Westminster, Hugh Lupus, rst D.of. .  . 


Westmorland, Francis William Henry, 12th E. 


of. 
ae Edward Montagu Stuart Granville, 
mst 


ae Cecil Ralph, 6th E. of. * 


an (see Crawford and Balcarres). 
Wilicaghby de Broke, Henry, roth 
Willoughby de Eresby, Gilbert Henry, aand L. 


Wilton, Seymour John Grey, ath E.of .  . 


Wimborne, Ivor Bertie, rst L. . 
pistes tape? Augustus John Henry Beaumont, 


sth 
Winchester, Edward Harold, 84th Bp. of . ‘ 
Winchilsea and Nottingham, Murray Edward 
Gordon, rath E. of. 
Windsor, Robert George, r4th L. ‘ 


Winmarleigh, John, rstL. .  .  - 


Winton (see Eglintoun). 
Wolseley, Garnet Joseph, rst Visct. . . 


Wolverton, Frederick, 4th L. ‘ ‘ : 
Worcester, Henry, roand Bp.of. .  . 
Worlingham (see (ee Gosford). 

Wrottesley, Arthur, grdL..  . «© +. « 
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Mostyn . 


Eveleigh-de- 
Moleyns 

Venables- 
Vernon 

Grimston . 


Vivian 


Waldegrave 
De Grey 


. |Loyd-Lindsay 


Beresford . 


Watson 


Wellesley . 
Charters . 


Lawley F 
Milbanke 


Bethell ‘ 


Grosvenor. 


Fane . 


Montagu- 
Stuart- 
Wortley- 
Mackenzie. 
Howard 


Verney ‘ 
Heathcote- 
Drummond- 


Willoughby. 


Egerton 


Guest. 
Paulet ‘ 


Browne. 
Murray. 


Windsor- 
Chive. 
Wilson- 
Patten. 
Wolseley . 
GI : ; 
Pilpott ; 
Wrottesley 


1523 
1800 
1762 
1815 
1841 
1841 


1729 
1780 


1885 


1789 
1880 


18134 
1633 


1839 
1529 


1861 
1874 


1624 
1876 


1793 


1492 
1313 


1801 


1880 
1551 


1628 


1874 


1842 


1844 
1830 


1839 


838 


r8zr 
1851 


1857 
1802 


1833 


1864 
1807 


18394 


1884 
1883 


1880 
1862 


1864 
1888 


1885 
1887 


1887 


Fee] 
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Personal Details, Club, or Residence. 


In diplomatic service, This barony was called out of abeyance 
in 's8. Brooks's. 
LR.P. (elected ’71). Carlton . ; 5 & . % : 


Formerly inthe army Travellers’. 


Oro P| Party. 


M.P. St. Albans’30, New port "31, Herts 32-45 ; a Lord in Waiting 
"g2 and 's8-9; LL. Herts, Cailion 

British Minister at Brussels since '84; 1n dip. service since ‘56. 
Travellers’. 

See biography. Untted Seruice 


App: a Lord in Waiting 86. Carlton . . «© «2 s 
.P. West Norfolk ’65-71 ; a Lord im Waiting 74-5 Carlton 


V.C., K.C.B. Served with distinction Crimea; M.P. Berks. 65-85; 
Finan. Sec. War Ofhce ’77-80; LL. Berks. J vravellers’. 


P.C.; M.P. Co. Waterfoid ’65-66; formerly in Life Guards; 
Master of Buckhounds ’85-6; L.L Co Waterford Carlton, 
P.C.; M.P. Glasgow and Aberdeen University °76; Sol -Gen. 
Scotland ’74-6; Lord Advocate ’76 80; a Lord of Appeal in 

ordinary "80. 20, Queen's Gat, S W. 
M.P. Andover '74-80; was a lt.-col. Gren Guards. Marlborough 


z 


M.P. E. Gloucestershire '41-6, Haddingtonshire ’47-83; a Lord of 
Treasury '53-5; 1s Hon Col. London Scottish R.V. Carlton. 
M.P. Chester April to July ’80 Brooks's . . « oy Me 
Eldest surv. s. and hei of E. of Lovelace, by his first wife, the 
only d@. of the celcbrated Lord Byron, and gs of the late 
Baroness Wentworth ; 1s i by courtes isct. Ockham, 
that being the second title of the E. of Lovelace. Athenauim. 

Formerly in the army. First peer was Loid Chancellor. 
Carlton 

K.G.; P.C.; M.P. Chester ’47-69; succ. as 3rd M. 69; Master of 
Horse ’80-5; LL. of Cheshire; app. L.L. of the new County of 
London Oct. 88, Brooks's. 

Formerly inthe army. Armyand Navy . . «© «6 «+ 


Pram 


Succ. as 3rd L.’55; formerly in Grenadier Guards. Carlton 


Formerly 1n the army; app. L.L. Co. Wicklow ‘87. I.R.P. 


Carlton. 


Carlton. 8000 we we. eR Be we 
P.C. ; 18 Lord Great Chamberlain; succ. as Lord Aveland ‘67, and 
succ. his mother, Lady Willoughby De Eresby, a peeress in her 
own right, '88 ; M.P. oston ’52-6, Rutland ’56-67, Travellers’; 
12, Belgrave Square. 
Formerly Capt. rst Life Guards. 


a 


Carlion 


O 












Carlton j , : : : , ; ‘ : ee ‘ 

Is premier M. of England j is in the Guards, and served in Nile 
pedition 85. Guards. 

See biography. _Athenwum_ . www ee 

High Sheriff Lincs. '79; M.P.S. Lincs. ’84-5, Spalding D. ’8s-7. 


ao 


Cc. 
arlton, 
D.L.S.Salop. Cariton . ; 2g - ay 4 C. 
P.C.;: M.P, Lancs. ’30-1, N. Lancs. ’32-74; Chairman of Ways | C. 
and Means "52°53 3 Chancellor of Duchy ‘67-8; Chief Sec. for 
Ireland Sept. to Dec. '68. Carlton. 
See biography. United Service 2. «1 5 6 wt tw 
a e ® . e e a s e s e a e L. 
See biography. Athenaum ©. «© © 2 6 ee ef GW 


A Lord in Waiting ’69-74, ‘80-5; L.L. of Staffs., resigned °87. 
Brooks's. 
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Hon.Ada Milbanke,d. 


Hon. R. G. Verne 


. (Ld. H.W. M. Paulet,éd. 





Hon. R, E. M. Mos- 
tyn, 5. 
F, E.-de-Mo- 


es 

cyns, $. 

on. W. F. C. Ve 
Vernon, 6. 

Visct. Grimston, 

oy Se 

Hon. G. Crespigny 
B. Vivian, s. 

Piinece Albert Victor 
Chistian Ed, s. 

Visct. Che wton, s.. 

Hon J. A. de Grey, 



















E. of r'yrone, s. 

Col. Ld. A. C. Wel- 
Icsley, 8. 

Ld. Elcho, M.P., s. 


Hon R.T.Lawley,b. 





SBES BR RSERSEBEEE! 


Hon. R. Bethell, s. 









L. Grosvenot, g.S. « 


Ld. Burghersh, s. . 


Hon. F. D. M.-S.- 
Wortley-Macken- 
zie, b. 


$8 8 & 







Ld. Clonmore, s. . 


Y, 3. 
Hon, Gilbert H. D. 
Willoughby, s. 


Visct. Grey de Wil- 
ton, Ss. 
Hon. I. C. Guest, s. 


Visct. Maidstone, 3. 
Hon. O. Windsor- 


Clive, 8. 
A. Wilson- 


‘Patten, £5. 


Hon. Frances G. 
Wolseley, a. 
Hon. P. C. Glyn, “1. 


SEE § € FE EEE 


Hon. W. Wrottes- 
ley, 8. 
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restate! 
in] | s 
is g | gee! a | 3% 
No. | “‘g& 6 Name, Title, and Sitting Title. | Surname. .g2q; & | 3 
ao la Ss) 7) 
a~ee | eee ieee ee et ae a ee aS PN oe a ES TE -  SSe | ARREARS, § SENATE RO 
&53 384 | Wynford, William Draper Mortimer, 3rd L. Best . | 1829 | 1826 } 1869 
663 168 Yarborough, Charles Alfred Worsley, 4th E. of | Anderson 1837 | 1859 | 1875 
elham 
654 8 | York, William, 86th Archbp. of . ‘ : . | Thomson - + | ig]. . 
656 172 Zetland, Lawrence, 3rd E. of ; : . Dundas 1838 | 1844 | 1873 
566 262 | Zouche of Herne won; Robert Nathaniel Curzon . 1308 | 1851 | 1873 
Cecil George, 1st 
Bishops at present without a Seat in 
| | ¥ 3 
No. Name and Title. Surname. ge 5 Pr 
| 2 z 
: eo cligperttg cine 3rd Bp.of . : | ne , Stee al 1541 eA ae 
y wyne, 59t . . ‘ ompton .{| 1109 | 1825 | 1 
3 Exeter, ward Henry, Gand Bp. of . ‘ . Backersteth | 1046 | 1825 | 1885 
‘ Lincoln, Edward, 88th Bp. of .  . : ‘ | King . ; a, 1829 } 1885 
abt 
: Salisbury, | james, is ae of . ; ; See beady 1847 abe abe 
alisDur ohn are ; ‘ . ordswort 705 | 1843 | 1885 
yf Sodor and M : a Aree: Bp. of |. Bardsley .! 447 | 1835 | 1887 
8 Wakefield, Pan Jen Walsham. 1st Bp. of . . How . .! 1888 | 1893]. 
Scotch Peers who are 
~ . 
A oD : ’ z 
No. Name and Title. Surname ns a E 30 
Fag, a | ag 
1 Arbuthnott, John, 9th Visct. , 5 ‘ .| Arbuthnott | 1641 | 1806 | 1860 
2 Belhaven and Stenton, James, ah L Hamilton . | 1647 | 1822 | 1875 
8 Borthwick, Archibald Patrick a 2! st tL Borthwick . | 1452 | 1867 | 1885 
& Buchan, David Stuart, 13th E, of . | Erskine’. | 1469 | 1815 | 1857 
5 Carnwath, Robert Harris, 12th E. of . ; . | Dalze)l . | 1628 | 1847 | 1887 
6 Eltenk, Wiliam John Manners, oth re ahs . | Tollemache | 1643 | 1859 | 1878 
7 Ehbank, Montolieu Fox, roth L.. 5 oH phant- | 1643 | 1840 | 1871 
urray. 
8 Fairfax, John Contee, 11th L. ; .| Fairfax . | 1627 | 1830 | 1869 
] Falkland, Byron Plantagenet, rath Visct. . Cary . . | 1620 | 1845 | 1886 
10 Lauderdale, Frederick enry, r3th E of . Maitland . | 1624 | 1840 | 1884 
il Mai and Kellie, Walter John Francis, 14th ‘E, of | Erskine. . 1565 | 1865 | 1888 
12 Newburgh, Sigismund Nicholas me nanue Bandim _,_ | 1660 | 1818 | 1877 
Gaetano Francis Giustimian), 6th E. of. 
13 Perth and Melfort, George, r4th E. of ; . | Drummond | 1605 | 1807 | 1840 
14 Queensberry, John Sholto, 8th M of . ; . | Douglas . | 1682 | 1844 | 1858 
16 Ruthven, Walter James, 6th L. . i F ‘ Bi e- 1651 | 1838 | 1864 
uthven 
16 Saltoun, Alexander William Fredenck, 18th L.. | Fraser - | 1445 | 1851 | 1886 
17 Sempill, Wilham, rth L. 2. .  . bade 1489 | 1836 | x8x4 
emp 
16 Strathallan, James David, 8th Visct.. . «. | Drummond. | 1686 | 1839 | 1886 
19 Torpichen, James Walter, r2thL. . . .| Sandilands | 1564 | 1846 | 1869 
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Personal Details, Club, or Residence. 





a 


Carlton 
arlton . 


Formerly in the Rifle Brigade. 
Vice-Adm. Co, Lincoln, 


see biography. Athen~um . . . «5 

M.P. Richmond ’72-3; a Lord in Waiting ’80; formerly in Hoise 
Guards. Turf. 

This barony was for many years in abeyance prior to 1829. 
Carlton. 


Personal Details, Club, or Residence 


See biography .  ... 

See biography. Atheneum 

See biography. Athenaum , 

See biogiaphy. Atheneum  , 

See biography. Afhen@uwm . . .  . 
See biography. Bishop's Court, Isle of Man 
See biography . . . . «© « . 
See biogiaphy. Ashenaum 


not Peers of Parliament. 


Personal Details, Club, or Residence. 





— = re ee 


Formerly in the army. Scottish Conservative 


Kilgraston Road, Grange, Edinburgh 

Ravenstone, Whithorn, Wigtownshire 

Formerly capt. 35th Foot . ‘ : : : ; 

Formerly Oe ee Own Cameron Highlanders; rctiicd 
as heut -col. Navaland Military 

L.L. of Rutlandshire. Backiminster Park, Grantham ; : 

Formerly commander R.N Naval and 
Military. 


served China ’6o0 


Is M.D. Northampton, Prince George Co., Maryland US A. . 
Formerly maj. Sussex Regt, ret. as heut.-col. 84. Carlton 
Formerly inthe army. Carlton . .  . . «. . 

Is a Lieut. 3rd Batt. Argyle and Sutherland Highlanders 


Is Prince Giustiniani Bandini in the Roman States. Rome 


Formerly capt. gard Highlanders. Is Duc de Melfoit and Comte 


de Lussauin France, Scoftish, 
Formerly a S.R.P., but failed to secure 1e-election in 80, as was 
understood, because of his religious opimons = Tif 
Formerly capt. Rifle Brngade; served in Crimea and Indian 
Mutiny. Cariton 


Formerly major and lieut.-co]. Grenadier Guards. Carlton 
Formerly lieut. Coldstream Guards. Carlfon . . . 


Formerly in the Dragoon Guards, and ret. leut.-col. Carlton. 


Formerly capt. Rifle Brigade. Naval and Military 


fat 
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Hon. H. M. Best, 8. | 558 
553 


Heir. 


Ld. Worsley, s. 


Ld. Dundas, s. 


No. 


Hon. D. Curzon, sts. | 858 


oe ——eee 


Herr. 


———— 


John, Master of Ar- 
buthnott, s. 


—_— 


Ld Cardross, s. , 
Lord Dalzell,s.  , 


Hon A Tollemache,s 
Hon. A. W. C, Oh- 
hant Murray, 
aster of 1- 
bank, s. 
Hon A.K.Fan fax,s. 
Hon L P. Cary, s. 
Visct. Maitland, s. . 
Hon. W. A. Forbes 
Erskine, 6. 
Visct. Kynnand, s. 


Visct. Strathallan . 
Visct. Drumlanrig,s. 


Hon, W. P. Hore- 
Ruthven, Master 
of Ruthven, s. 

Hon, A. A. Fraser, 
Master of Saltoun,s. 

Hon, J. F.-Sem all, 


Mast. of Sempill, 8. 


Hon. W. H. Drum- 
mond, Master of 
Strathallan, 8. 

Hon, J A. D. San- 
dilands, Master of 
Torpichen, s. 


No. 


| 


eo QTtaxnh gawer 


16 
17 
18 


19 
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Irish Peers who are not 
~ M « 
a oD 4 
No. Name and Title. Surname. as ¥ E 3 
ie, fmt be Pst ay 
a O 
i Antrim, William Randal, sth E of . . . | M‘Donnell. | 1785 | 1857 | 1869 
2 Ashbrook, William Spencer, 7th Visct. . | Flower . | 1751 | 1830 | 1882 
3 Ashtown, Frederick Oliver, 3rd L. ; .| Trench  .| 1800 | 1868 | 1880 
4 Avonmore, Algernon William, 6th Visct. . . | Yelverton . | 1800 | 1866 | 1885 
6 Aylmer, Udolphus, 7th LL. . : : ; .| Aylmer. | 1718 | 1814 | 1858 
6 Bantry, Wilham Henry Hare, 4th E of . ‘ hite . | 1826 | 1854 | 1884 
7 Bellew, Edward Joseph, znd L. . ; ‘ . | Bellew . | 1848 | 1830 | 1866 
8 Carbery, George Patrick Percy, 7th L. ; . | Evans-Freke| 1715 | 1810 | 1845 
8 Carrick, Somerset Arthur, sth E. of . ; . | Butler . | 1748 | 1835 | 1846 
10 Castle-Stuart, Henry James, sth E.of . . | Stuart- 1800 | 1837 | 1874 
Richardson 
il Cavan, othE.of . : ‘ ; ‘ ‘ . | Lambart . | 1647 | 1839 | 1887 
12 Chetwynd, Richard Walter, 7th Visct. : . | Chetwynd. | 1717 | 1823 | 1879 
13 Clanmormis, John George Barry, sth L. . | Bingham . | 1800 | 1852 | 1876 
14 Clarina, Eyre Challoner Henry, 4th L. . .| Massey’. | 1800 | 1830 | 1872 
15 De Blaquieire, William Barnard, sth L. . . | De Blaquiere} 1800 | 1814 | 1871 
16 Decies, William Robert John De La Poer, 3rd L. | Horsley- 1812 | 1811 | 1855 
Beresford 
17 Desart, William Ulick O'Connor, 4th E. of ./| Cuffe. - | 1793 | 1845 | 1865 
18 Dillon, Aithur Edmund Dennis, 16th Visct. . | Dillon-Lee. | 1622 | 1812 | 1879 
18 Doneraile, Richard Arthur, sth Visct. : . | St. Leger . | 1785 | 1825 | 1887 
20 Downe, Hugh Richard, 8th Visct. : .| Dawnay  . | 1680 | 1844 | 1857 
21 Dunalley, Henry O’Callaghan, 4th L. . «| Prittie . | 1800 | 185z | 1855 
82 Dunboyne, James Fitzwalter, 24th L. e 3 Gillet: 1324 | 1839 | 1883 
utier. 
23 Farnham, James Pierce, 9th L. . ; . | Maxwell . | 1756 | 1813 | 1884 
Pa Fermoy, Edward Fitz-Edmund Burke, 2nd L. . | Roche . | 1856 | 1850 | 1874 
25 Ffrench, Thomas, 4th L. , ‘ : ; .| Ffrench . | 1798 | 1810 | 1860 
26 Frankfort, Lodge Raymond, 2nd Visct. . -| De Mont- | 1816 | 1806 | 1822 
morency. 
a7 Garvagh, Charles John Spencer George, 3rd L. | Canning. | 1818 | 1852 | 1871 
£8 Gort, Standish Prendergast, 4th Visct. . .| Vereker  . | 1816 | 1819 | 186s 
89 Graves, Clarence Edward, qth L. : : . | Graves . | 1794 | 1847 | 1870 
30 Guillamore, Hardress Standish, sth Visct. .| O'Grady. | 183x | 1841 | 1877 
ai Harberton, James Spencer, 6th Visct. . «| Pomeroy . | 1791 | 1836 | 1862 
3a Hotham, John, sthL. . ; : : . «| Hotham =. | 1797 | 1838 | 1872 
33 Huntingfield, Charles Andrew, 3rd L. . .{ Vanneck . | 1796 | 2818 | 1844 
| Kilmaine, Francis Wilham, 4thL. . . .| Browne. | 1789 | 1843 | 1873 
35 Kingsale, John Fitzroy, 31st L. .. ; . | De Courcy. }| ry8x | 18ax | 1874 
36 Lifford, James Wilfred, sth Visct. . . .| Hewitt .{| 31782 | 21897 | 1887 
37 Lisburne, Arthur Henry George, 6th E.of .| Vaughan . | 1776 | 1860 | 1888 
§3 Lisle, John Arthur, sthL. .  . . «| Lysaght . | 23758 | 18xx } 1868 
] 


Louth, Randal Pilgrim Ralph, 4thL. . ./| Plunkett . | zsqx | 1866 | 2883 


- 
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Personal Details, Club, or Residence 





pescenase from the Lords ofthe Isles TZyravellers 
ariton 
Aminor Woodlawn Co Galway 


Belle Isle, Roscrea, Co Tipperary 


Lieut col of Canadian Militia 
Kildare Street 


Ancestors were amon 
Barmeath Dunleer 
Castle Freke Co Cork 


Melbourne Quebec, Canada 


the first Norman settlers 1n Ircland 
outh 


Formerly in the GrenadierGuards Mouat Juliet Thomastown 
Co Kilkenny 

Assumed by royal licence the additional name of Richardson 
Stuart Hall Stenaitstoun Co Iron 

Isa MP (see Commons) 

Formerly in the 14th Dragoon Guards Carlton 


Formerly inthe Rifle Brigade Carlton 


Lieut gen inthe army and a Knight of the Legion of Honour 
United Service 
Descended from a noble French family Formerly RN United 
ervice 


Formerly in the Grenadier Guards Carlton 


Formerly in the Grenadier Guards Caritox 
Formerly a clerk in the Home Office The family settled in 
Ireland in the r2th century Duitchley near Charlbury 


xO 

Formerly a Chief Clerk 1n office of Paymaster Gen Jun Carlton 
Lieut -col roth Hussars Carlton 
Formerly lieut in the Rifle Brigade 
Greendale, Clyst St Mary, Exeter 


MP for Cavan 4365 Was heut col 97th Foot and severely 
wounded in the Crimea Carlton 

Kildare Street 

Elm Park Merrion Dublin 

Formerly in the army 

Lt snd Brig RA (N Irish Div) Carlton 

Hon Col 4th Brig RA (S Irish Div) 

Formerly RN Carlton 


RA Kilmatlloch, Co Limesich 
niversily 


United Service 


Union 


Former! 
United 


Formerly R N and served 1n the Crimea 

Carlion 

Carlton 

Premier baron of Ireland, and 1s descended from John 1st E 
of Ulster, who invaded the province 1187_ Enjoys the here 
ditary pnvilege of remaining covered in the presence of the 
soverel Formerly in the army, and served in the Crimea 
Devonshsre 

Le — Donegal Cecil House, Wimbledon, S W 
” 

8, Westmoreland Road, Bayswater, W 


Ammor Louth Hall, Ardee,Co Louth 


Carlton 
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Heir. 


Visct Dunluce, s 

Hon R T Flower,d 
Hon W C Trench 6 
Hon W H M 
peveront c 


Hon M Ay mer, $s 

Hon R White, 
un 

Hon C B Bellew, 
S 

Hon F Evans 
Freke, 

Hon S 
Butler ¢ 

Hon Rev A G 
Stuart un 

Visct Kilcoursie ¢$ 
on R W Chet 
wynd ¢ 


Hon A M R Bing 


ham ¢$ 

Hon H N G 
Massey, 5 
on PHI DeBla 
quieic ¢ 


Hon W M DelaP 
Horsley Beresford, 


S 

Hon H J Cuffe 6 

Hon H A Dillon 
Lee, s 


I dwaird St Leger x 
Hon J Dawnay, s 
OC Ae 


J 
Clifford Butler, 4 
Hon Max 
well 2 
Hon J] B Burke 
Hon H 
encnorenty: s 
G 
Canning, $ 
Hon J 
Hon S Ir WN 
Graves ¢ 
E AG 
H 
Hotham 
Hon J E D 
Browne, s 


b 
Hon M J Ffrench & 
De 
Hon L E 
P Vere 
ker ¢ 
Hon F S OGrady,6 
Hon 
¢ 
Hon JC Vanneck,s 
M W De Courcy,¢ 


Hon AR Hewtt,d 

G A Vaughan, c 

ig re W 

8 

Hon TO W Plun- 
kett, se 


3 


oa a ee: eee 
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Lucan, George, 4th E. of P 


Macdonald, Ronald Archibald, 6th L . 
Mayo, Dermot Robert Wyndham, 7th E of . 


Mexborough, John Charles George, 4th E of . 
Molesworth, the Rev. Samuel, 8th Visct . j 


Mount Cashell, Stephen, 4th E of . . 


Mountgarret, Henry Edmund, 13th Visct . _. 

BS ONT CE: William Geoffrey Bouchard, 6th 
isct, 

Muncaster, Josslyn Francis, sthL. . .  . 


Muskerry, Hamilton Matthew Tilson Fitz- 
maurice, 4th L 
Newborough, William Charles, 4th L. 


Norbury, William Brabazon Lindesay, 4th E_ of 
Radstock, Granville Augustus Wilham, 3rd L. 


Rathdonnell, Thomas Kane, 2nd L. 
Rendlesham, Frederick William Brook, 5th L 
Sherard, Castell, roth L. _. ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Southwell, Arthur Robert Pycrs, 5th Visct. . 
Taaffe, Edward Francis Jone, 11th Visct. 
Teignmouth, Charles John, 3rd L , 
Valentia, Arthur, 11th Visct. ; : : ; 
Walleeortt Erroll Augustus Joseph Henry, 
at . 
Waterpark, Henry Anson, 4th L. ne | 


Westmeath, Anthony Francis, nth E of... | 
Winterton, Edward, 5th LE of ‘ ‘ 


Berkeley, Louisa Mary, Baroness . .. | 


Berners, Emma Harriet, Baroness . 


a, 

Bingham 1795 
Macdonald | 1776 
Bourke 1785 
Savile. . | 1766 
Molesworth | 1716 
Moore 1781 
Butler 1550 
De Mont- 1763 

morency 
Pennington | 1783 
Deane- 1781 

Morgan 

ynn . | 1776 
Toler . . | 1827 
Waldegrave | 1800 
McClintock- | 1868 

Bunbury 
Thellusson | 1806 
Sherard | 1627 
Southwell . | 1776 
Taaffe . | 1628 
Shore . » | 1797 
Annesley . | 1622 
Blake . - | 1800 
Cavendish. | 1782 
Nugent 1621 
Turnour 1766 


1853 
1851 


1810 
1829 


1825 


1816 
1872 


1834 
1854 
1874 


1862 
1833 


1848 
1840 
1849 


1872 
1833 
1840 
1843 
1841 


1839 


1870 
1837 


Peeresses in their 
With two exceptions the following are 


Milman 


Iyrwhitt 


Bolsover, Augusta Mary Elizabeth,rst Baroness Cavendish- 


Burdett-Coutts, Angela Georgina, 1st Baroness 


LeDespencer, Mary Frances Elizabeth, Baroness 


Nairne, Emly Jane Mercer, 8th Baroness. (In Fitz-maurice 


the Peerage of Scotland.) 
Rothes, Mary Elizabeth, Countess of. (In the 
Peerage of Scotland.) 
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Bentinck 
Burdett- 
Coutts 


Boscawen . 


Leshie 


1421 
1455 
1880 


1871 


1264 
1681 
1457 


1840 
1835 


1834 
1814 


1822 
1819 


1811 


1871 


1831 
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Served in the Rifle Brig and Coldstream Guards, returning as 
Lt Col 60, was ADC to his late father 1n the Crimea and 
was present at Alma and Balaclava, MP for Mayo 65 74, 
J P Co Mayo 

Carlton 


Formerly in Gren Guards His father when Governor genera! 
of India was assassinated in 1872 Carlton 

Was M P Gatton 312, Pontefract 357 417 TJrazellers 

Rector of St Petrock Cornwall Carlton 


Formerly in the Rifle Brigade Moore Park, Kilworth Co Cark 


DL JP Co Kilkenny Carlton 
A minor 


MP for W Cumberland 7280 Cumbeiland (Lgremont Div ) 
85, reelected 86 LL Cumberland Caplton 
Formerly in the Royal Navy St Georges Yacht 


A minor 


Formerly heut col West Middlesex R V 70 Portland Plau W 
Formerly inthe army Carlton 

Was MP for E Suffolk 7485 Carlton 

Retired Comdr RN _ Glatton Petirboro 

A minor 

President of Austrian Ministry 79 80 Vienna 

Formerly in the Scots Guards 

Formerly inthe army Carlton 

Forme) ly Capt Coldstream Guards Toaazcllers 

In Foreign Office 603 Brookss 


Amino: Pallas Toughrea Co Galway 
DL Sussex Carlton 


own Right 
Peeresses of the United Kingdom 


Ashwellthorpe Hall, Wymondham, Norfolk 

13, Grosvenor Place, S W 

Married 81 Mr W Ashmead Bartlett, who assumed the name 
of Burdett Coutts, and was elected for Westminster 85 
Holly Lodge, Highgate, N 

Married 4s the sth Visct Falmouth, 2, S¢ Jamess Sq, S W 

Widow of the 4th M of Lansdowne 15a, Grosvenor Sq, S W 


Widow of Martin E Haworth, Esq 
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Hon S G J Mac 
donald, s 
Hon M A Bourke, 


Visct Pollington, s 

Hon G B oles 
worth, s 

Hon orn Moore 

m 

Hon ii E Butler s 

Hon A B De 
Montmorency, & 
on A en 
nington 

Hon RIFG 
Deane Morgan, s 

Hon Thomas John 
Wynn, 6 

Hon H R Toler c 

Hon Granville Geo 
Waldegrave s 
Ion Mc 
Bunbury, $ 

Hon F A C Thel 
lusson, 5 

Philip Halton, b 


Hon H Taaffe, s 
Hon F W J Shore,d 
Hon A Annesley, s 
Hon © W J H 
Blake, s 
Hon H 9S H 
Cavendish, c 
Hon W A Nugent,b 
Visct Turnour, s 


$8 2 SSease 2S S= ss 6 & 3B & EEE 


Hon Eva Mary Fitz 
HardingeMilman,d 

Hon H Tyrwhitt 
Wilson, s 

Duke of Portland, 
step son 


Hon E E T Bos- 
cawen,C B,s 
M of Lansdowne, s 


(peer) 
Lord Leslie, gs 


Poa] 


Peers who have Commoners. The 
following list of names formerly borne 1n public 
life by gentlemen who are now members of the 
House of Lords, and whose present title is 
dissimilar to their surname, will be found vs 
assistance in making references to the pee 
A few titles of courtesy are included, but t 
general iste of beers is given elsewhere. 


Peer 
A'Court | Holmes, Mr. W., 
M.P. Meytesbury, L. 
Allsopn Sir Chas., MP. Norton, L 


Allsop er vie Hindlip, L. 
Althern, Lord, pence, E. 
Andover Vac m P, Suffolk and Berk, £. 
Anson, Vasct., M .» M Lichfield, £. 
Baring, M Pu. P. Ashburton, L. 

.G., "M.P. Northbrook, £. 
Bee iM Michacl / »M.P Burton, L. 
Bateson, Sir Thomas, M.P. Deiamore, L. 
Beckett, Sir Edmund Grimtho1 pe, L. 
Bective, Ear! of, vt | See Headfort, AM. 
Berkeley,Col. FW ..M.P. F it7hardinge, Ls 
Bingham, L., Lucan, £ 
Bourke, Connemara, 7 
Bowmont, vhs of, M.P. Hae? 
Brabazon, Lord .» Meath, 
Brand, Sir H., M a ut . Hampden, V, 
Brett, Sir W. B., M .. Esher, L. 
Brodrick, Mr. we MP. Midleton, V. 
Bruce, r, Henry M.P. Aberdare, L. 
Burghley, Lo d, M. P. Exeter, HM. 

lace. Clanricaide, M. 
Campbell, Mt W. F., peratienen & Camp- 
ell, L. 


Castlereagh, Visct., M.P. 
Castlerosse, Leas M.P. 
Seber dish 
Lord Robert M.P. 
Chalondetey, Mr. 


Clive, Visct., M.P. 
eres Mr.M.P. 


Londonderry, M. 
Kenmare, £. 

. Devonshire, D. 
Salisbury, M. 


Delameie, L. 
Powis, EZ. 


Lamington, L. 
Cole, V ria M.P. Enniskillen, E. 
Corry, M r,Montigu Rowton, ZL 
eas Malcr 
cotapleton ’ Combermere V. 
Vieet M ela hk M. 
Gian isct , ‘Mee Erne, 

ust, Mr W. Brownlow, L. 

Dalkeith, Earl of, M. p: .. Buccleuch, D. 

Grey, ., M.P Walsin ham, L 
Denison, Mr. W.H., M.P. Londes orough, y bp 
Dodson, Mr. i. GN i. FP. Monk-Bretton, L. 
Duncombe, 

M.P. ” Feversham, E. 
Dundas, Mr.L.,M.P. Zetland, £. 
Dungarvan, Visct. Cork, E. 

Peon, r., M. Cheylesmore, L. 


Ebrington, Visct., ,M.P. Fortescue, £. 


Elcho, Lord, M P. Wemyss, 
Eshngton, Lord, M.P. Ravensworth, E. 
Fellowes, Capt., M.P. _.. De Ramsey, L. 
ob 5 Sama Mr. a 
M.P Winchilsea, E£. 
Fits-Harrie, Visct . Malmesbury, £. 
Fitz-Patrick eC tN . Castletown, Le 
Fortescue, Be . Clermont Car- 
lingford, Z 
Ae age Sir T., ae P. ... Cottesloe, i 
Gariies, I .. Galloway, £. 
thorne - v Hardy, Mr, 
Gibson, Mr. Edw, MP!” Ashboeee, 7: 
son, Mr. Edw. urne 
Giffard, SirH.,.M.P. -_ Halsbu »E. 
Goderich, Viact., M.P. ... Ripon, 
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Peer. 
Greville - Nugent, sa 
M.P. 


Grimston, Visct., iM. P. 
Giosvenor, Earl, M . Westminster, D. 
Grosvenor, Ld. Rd., M F alae ¢, ye 

e Grosvenor, Ld. Rob.,M bury, 
Guinness, Sir A. E., "M. P. re un, L 
Hamilton, ard: of, M.P. Abercorn, D. 


rats -Tracy eG, 
M.P Sudeley, LZ. 


Hay, Lord W., M.P. Tweeddale, M. 
Heathcote, Mr. G.H.,M.P. Aveland, LZ. 
Hill, Mr. R. C., M. P, Hi 
Hinchinbrook, Visct. »M.P. Sandwich, E. 
Holland, Sir ’ Henry Ty 

M.P. aoe L. 


61. 
None. £. 


Howick, Visct., M.P. ye ae 

Hubbare , Mr,, “M.P. ington, L ‘ 
ames, Sir W., M.P. Northbourne, Z. 
ohnstone, Sir H{., M.P. Derwent, L. 
ildare, Mar . of, M.P. Leinster, D. 

dar eee ugessen, 

M.P. Brabourne, LZ. 
fa wiey, “Mr. Beuby M. ee Wenlock, £ 
Leveson, Lord, N uF. .. Granville, Eg. 
Liddell, Mi. H., M. Ravensworth, £. 


Lindsay, ey "M.P. Crawford and Bal- 
carres 


Lowe, Mr. Robert, M.P. Sherbiscee: 3 
Loyd-Lindsay, SirR ,M.P. Wantage, we 
Lumley, Sir John S, Savile, 


Lygon, M: Fredk.M.P. Beauchamp, EZ. 
Lyttelton, Mr. C.G., M.P. ae in 
acduff, Visct., M. 'p. 
M'‘Garel- Hore, Sir Me.” »M.P. Magheramorne, L. 
ahon, Visct., .. Stanhope, £. 
Major ibanks ot 
Coutts, M P. . I'weedmouth, L. 


Mandeville, Visct , M.P. 

ances Lord i John, MP. 

March, Eat of MP, 
elgun 1sct. 

Milles, Mr.G. W,, M.P. 

Mills, Sir Chai les, M.P. 

Milton, Visct., M. P, 


Manchester, D 
Rutland, D. 

-- Richmond and Gor- 
Minto, £. [don, D. 
Sondes, £ 
Hallin don, L 
os ham, E 


Monsell, he "M.P. Em 
Monson, M Wi M.P. neg V. 
Moreton, Lord, P. Duce, £. 
Morgan, Major G. C.,M.P. Tredegar, WP 
Mulgrave, Earl of Normanby, @ 
Newark, Visct., M.P. Manvelis, Ek, 
Ormsby-Goie, ‘Mr. W. R., 

M.P. Harlech, L. 
Ossulton, Lord, M P. Tankerville, £. 


Palmer, S11 Roundell, M.P. Selborne, E, 


Parker, Mr. T. A.W., "MP. Macclesfield, EZ. 
Percy, Earl, M.P Lovaine, L. 
Pevensey, Viset , Ml P. Sheffield, £. 
Poasenby i : ne Mauley, Z 
Rone Mr. | E. B., MP. Portman, v 
Bayete; iar Bo P. Townshend, M. 
Robartes, M1. Agar M.P. Robartes, Z. 
Royston, Visct., M.P. Hardwicke, E. 
Russell, Mr. F. Cc. M.P. Bedford, D. 
St. Aubyn, ate M.P _. St. Levan, ZL. 
St. Lawrence, Visct., M.P. Howth, E. 


Sandon, Visct., M. Pa sii , &. 
Sclate1-Booth ’Mr., . Bas 

Scott, Lord Henry, M. p. Monteuct Beaulieu, 
Se Aiet ae Sir (ZL. 

Alcester, ZL. 
Shaw-Lefevie, Mr. C., M.P. Eversley, VP. 
Somerton, Lo ormanton, £. 
Stafford, Fase M.P. Sutherland, D. 
Stanley, Lord, M. LP . Derby, £. 
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Commoner Peer 
Stormont, Visct, MP Mansfield, £ 
Strutt, Mr Henry,M P Belper, £ 
Sturt, Mr Henry,MP Abngton, L 
Thesiger, General F , e aford, L 

own! : FF TM BHM €_W... 
Trefu 
TOU cow oe ec ee 
Trevor,Mr Thomas, M P Dacre, L 
Tufton, Sir H , Hothfield, Z 
Tyrone, Ear], M P Templetown, V 
‘ane, Lord Harry MP Cleveland,D 
Walpole, Lord, P Ortord, £ 
Walsh, Mr A, MP Oi mathwaite, L 
Wellecley,Lt Col,MP Wellington, D 


Winmarleigh, L 


Wulson-Patten, Col ,M P 
Saint Oswald, / 


Wann, Mi Rowland, M P 
Wyndham, Mr H,MP Leconfield £ 
Yarmouth, Larlof, MP Hertford, M 
Pen Names See Noms pi PLUME 
Banks Such banks exist 1n most 
towns throughout the country, and prove a 
at boon to the humbler classes 1n enabling 
em to save penny by penny , and as a great 
many of these banks place their funds 1n the 
Post Office Savings Banks, their depositors 
have the additional benefit of knowing that 
their money 18 safe To penny banks estab 
hshed in connection with the Post Office 


Savings Banks special aid is given (x) in 
furnishing specimen rules approved by the 
National Debt Commissioners, whose sanction 


18 required before the funds of a penny bank 
can be received , and (2) 1n supplying tree of 


ew wenes ws aes weerrw w 


Books for the purpose of kecping the accounts 
at a small charge are also supplie Under 
the rules laid down for the penny banks con 
nected with the Post Office, no one 18 allowed 
to have more than £5 at one time 1n the penn 
bank %o soonas his deposits amount to £1 
the depositor 1s assisted to open a separate 
account in his own name at the Post Office 
Savings Bank, to which he can in future, 1f he 
wish it, make his hi ae direct Nodeposit 
of less than a shilling being, however, received 
by the Post Office, he 1s permitted to continue 
paying into the penny bank as before The 
working systems of the penny banks generally 
vary, of course, according to the circumstances 
tader which they are established, but the main 

rinciples are similar in all The National 

enny 1s one of the most important of 
these banks, its chief office being in London 
There are also large penny banks at Edinburgh 
Glasgow, Liverpool, York, Manchester, an 
other cities and towns 

Civil List See Civit List 

People’s Palace for East London, The, 
opened May 87 by Her sab rgnt 18 situated 
in the busy thoroughfare of the Mile End 
Road It provides for the vast population of 
the East End a large hall for concerts, enter 
tainments, etc , a library and reading rooms, 
gymnasia, swimming oe saga meetin 
rooms, game rooms, refreshment rooms, an 
trade and techmoal schools The last 
named department is intended to instruct 
youtha in their trades (making & beginning 
even while they are still attending the ele- 
mentary schools of the district) Great stress 
1s ldfd ‘upon this feature as a social factor of 


robable importance These trade train- 
fog schools, built and equipped at a cost of 
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20,000 by the Drapers’ Company, were opened 
é the Master and Wardens of that Comme 

ct sth, ‘88 The main hall 1s now subscribed 
for (425,000), but ove: £30,000 18 still wanted to 
complete the cost of library, gymnasia, baths 
and site, the last of which wut have coat in all 
£22,400 The “ Palace’ ideais a resuscitation 
and development of the Beaumont 
Institute, established neaily half acentury since 
in Mile End, the trustees of which are some 
twenty gentlemen closely identified with the 
East End During the year there have been 
held at the People’s Palace a number of varied 
exhibitions, shows, concerts, exhibitions, etc 


ancluding a six weeks pioture exhibition an 
autumn féte, which was opened by H RH the 


Duchess of Albany on Aug 4th, 88, and which 
attracted over 310,000 persons, at a charge of 
one penny for admission Patron, the Queen; 
hiker vier as 5S pre ake - p ; ‘ 

Ir urrie oes of the Trust, Peoples 
Palace, Mile Lnd Road, L . 

Peppercorn Rent Arent of one peppercorn 
a year—in other words, a nominal rent to be 
paid on demand It1s an expedient for securing 
an acknowledgment ofthe tenancy1n cases where 
lands or houses are let virtually free of rent 

Peptone Jhe product of the digestion of 
albuminoid substances Seeed 88 

Perak A Malay state under British protec- 
tion Sce STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 

Perekop Ship Canal Ajter other rumours 
had becn afloat to: some time, 1t was stated b 
the Cronstadt Messenger (Times, May 30th, ’8 
that this canal was to be cut through the 
Perekop Isthmus 1n thc Crimea, the necessary 
tunds (85,000,000 roubles) having been appro- 

riated The canal will traverse Gontchar and 
Seach fiom Pcrekop to Guenitchesk, bein 
74 miles in length, 65 icct in breadth and 
12 fect in depth, while at both ends canal 
ports aic to be established for posters The 
canal will torm the shortest line of oommunica- 
tion between the northern coast of the Black Sea 
and Guenitchesk, at present Muirionpol being 
434 miles from Odessa, but it will be only 29 
miles Major Gen ee and the Frenc 
engineers, Messrs Lssant and Carouzot, will 
carry out the work 

Perim A smallisland :n the Straits of Babe 
el Mandeb, since 1855 held by Great Britain 
Area 7 8q m , pop 150 It 18 subordinate to 
Aden (7), and its batteries completely com- 
mand the approaches of the Red Sea 

Permissive Block System See Rairway 
SIGNALLING, cd 88 

P tual Pensions A Select Committee of 
the House of Commons was, Jan 28th, 1887, 
on the motion of Mr Bradlaugh, appointed to 
consider this subject [he Committee took 
evidence and reported before the close of the 


session a3 follows —‘‘That pensions, allow- 
ances and payments ought not in future to be 
granted in perpetuity ILhat offices with salaries 


and without duties, or with merely nominal 
une: ee to be abohenec park all 

perpe sions, allowances, and paymen' 
and all hereditary offices, should be determine 
and abolished ‘hatin all such commutations 
the Lords of the Treasury should take into 
consideration the circumstances of such pen- 
sion, allowance, or payment, and whether or 
not any real service had been rendered by the 
original grantee, or was now performed by the 
actual holder of the office That where no 
service, or merely nominal service, 19 rendered 
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by the holder of an hereditary office, and where 
mo service, or merely nominal service, was 
rendered by the original grantee of the pension, 
allowance, or payment attached to such office, 
the pension, allowance, or payment shall in no 
case continue beyond the life of the present 
holder or recipwent That in all cases the 
method of commutation ought to involve and 
insure a real and substantial saving to the 
nation That the rate of commutation usually 
adopted, of about twenty seven years purchase, 
1s too high That since Jan 1st, 81, three 
hundred and thirty pensions, payments, and 
allowances, amounting in all to the annual sum 
of £18,957 99 6@, have been commuted by thc 
payment of £527,983 185 4d, and at rates of 
commutation varying from tcn years to thirty 
years’ purchase That some of thesc pensions 
appear to have been commuted, notwithstand 
ing formal objections 1n writing lodged with 
the Lords of the Treasury, and without suffi 
cient inquiry into the matters stated in such 
objections Anaccount of some ofthe perpetual 
ensions still in course of payment will be 
ound under the head of Finance, NATIONAT 

See also SESSION 88, sect 5 


Persia (Iran) Anindependent Asiatic state 
lying between Turkey and Afghanistan, three 
times as large as France (36,000 sq m ), with 
a pop of 6,000,000 or 7,000 coo Revenue ( 86 7) 
amounted to £1,750,000— {28,00 being 1aised 
from customs, and £1 470,000 from direct taxes 

diture amounted to £1,63.,000 Iheie is 
no public debt Lngland does ttade with 
South Persia to the extent of £1,000, 00 4 ye Ir 
During the year 68 the first Persian railway, 
from Teheran to the ( ispian Sea, wis opened, 
the cost of the first section, ten miles fiom the 
capital, being estimated at fiom £40,000 to 

100,000 Bir Henry ond Wolff (q v ), has 
been despatched as Lnghsh Minister Plenipo 
tentiary to the Court of Teheran Under his 

resumed influence a decree was issued by the 
Shah granting extraoidinaiy privileges to trade, 
and protection against the despotism of Russia, 
for which (July) he received the congratulations 
of the British Government The Turkish fort- 
fioations at Chat cl Arab formed the subject of 
remonstrance by Persia to the Porte (August) 
According to a telegram from St Petersbuigz 
(Dec )1n the C ologneGasette,the Russian Govern- 
ment was taking serious steps to regain its 
predominance in Persia, in consequence of the 
influence of the English ambassador It was 
stated (Vienna, Dec 4th) that M Guers was 
about to despatch a peremptory note to the 
Persian Government, calling upon it to grant 
the exequatur to M Viassoff, who was oP 
pointed in 87 Russian Consul General at Resht 
—the point of contention being the extension 
of his jurisdiction to Meshe The relations 
between Rusma and Persia have been much 
strained since conclusion of Persia s new treaty 
of commeice and navigation with Great Britain 

A Vambery (¢v) has recently pub- 
lished a Jong article in the Pester Lloyd on the 
‘diplomatic triumph” of England in opening 
up the river Karun to the navigation of the 


world. Oonsult Wills “ Persia as it Is,’ C R 
Markham’s “General Sketch of the History of 
Persia,” The Statesman'’s Year Book, etc For 


Ministry, etc,, see DIPLOMATIC. 
Persian eto, For Residents, etc., see 
DirLomArtIc. 


Persico, Mgr., Roman Catholic prelate, sent 
5 
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to report on 


88 


by the Pope in the autumn of ’87 
the condition of Ireland See ed 

Personalty. See Lanp Question, ed. '88. 

Perth Capital of Western Australia (¢.v ), 
pop 5,044; on Swan River 

Peru A republic on W coast of S America 
Area, 483,847 sq m ; est (88), 2,500,000. 
Cap ,Lima pop 101,488 Thedisastrous war with 
Chili completely shattered the powei of Peru, 
and ended 1n an ignominious peace’ Constrtu- 
tron modelled on that of the United States, the 
legislative power being vested in a Senate 
elected By the provinces, two delegates from 
each, and a House of Representatives nomi- 
nated by electoral colleges of provinces and 
arishes, one for every 20,000 inhabitants 

xecutive in the hands of a President elected 
for four years Absolute political but not 
religious freedom allowed, the constitution pro 
hibiting the public cxercise of any but the 
Roman Catholic religion Revenue was until 
recently derived from sale of guano and customs 
duties, direct taxation did not exist Estimated 
revenue (88), £1,350,00c0 , estimated diture, 
41,133,000 +=It 18 almost impossible to state 
what 1s the actual revenue or expenditure, 
owing to the anarchy caused by the late war, 
which was nominally terminated by treaty of 
Oct 1883 ‘Lhere 1s a foreign debt of about 
431,000,000, chiefly secured on guano deposits, 
on which no interest has been paid since 
1876, with the exception of a small amount 
paid to Pngland in 1883, under an arrangement 
with Chili, which now holds the guano islands, 
that ee entige ofthe value of guano deposits 
should be pud tothe bondholders At the close 
of the struggle in 83 Chil: supported Iglesias, 
as picsident, who two ycars after was driven 
from power by the 1¢bels under Gen Caceres, 
whoin 86 was elected president 

Peterborough, Rt Rev William Connor 
Magee, DD, 26th Bishop of (founded 1541), 
son of the late Rev qohn Magee, vicar of St 
Peta: s, Drogheda, and grandson ot Archbishop 
(Magee) of Dublin, b at Cork 1821 Educated 
at Trin Coll, Dublin Became Hon Canon of 
Wells Cathedral, and was created D D (1859) 
Appointed Precentor of Clogher and to the 
living of Lnniskillen (1864), and Dean of Cork 
(1864) Is author of numerous works Con 
secrated arney of Peterborough 1868 Dr 
Magee 1s not on , one of the strongest members 
of the episcopal bench, but also one of the 
most eloquent speakers in the House of Lords. 
In °88 his lordship became involved im a corre- 
spondence on the subject of the publication of 
his sermons, and contributed a caustic letter to 
the Zines He also delivcreda pastoral address 
of remarkable power 

Petite Culture, La See AGRICULTURAL 
HoLpINGs 

Petroleum. A mineral oil springing natu- 
rally from the ground in the United States, the 
Caucasus, Burmah, Canada, Galicia, Venezuela, 
Peru, and othe: paits of the world Young 
staited the industry about the time of the 
Crimean war by distilling paraffin from shale 
oil, extracted from Scotch shale coal This 
industry was checked in ’s59 by the adoption in 
America of Drake's of boring for the 
petroleum existing naturally in copious deposits 


at from 500 to 3,000 ft below the surface The 
lamp oil distilled from this was called 

which 18 the title used all over the world 

in England, where ‘ paraffin,” ‘crystal oil,” or 


“refined petroleum, 


8 


are terms employed for 


Pet) 


the American article 


70,000,000 aeons of paraffin, but America 
refines nearly 700,000,000, and Russia 200,000,000 
—making, with icla, etc , an output of lam 


oil for the whole world of about one thousan 
million gallons The largest number of wells 
are in the United States, where there are 
26,000, but at Baku (Caucasus) the most copious 
supply exists, a single well there spoutin 
sometimes ee ooo tons a day) more oil than 
the wells of America put together At Baku 
there are 420 wells According to a scientific 
report, published in ’88 by the Canadian Govern 
ment, the Jargest petroleum fields in the world 
have been discovered in the Athabasca region 
The attempts to obtain o1] in Egypt were aban 
doned as hopeless in 88, after an expenditure 
of £100,000 In Burmah are immense deposits, 
situated at Yenanyoung on the river Irrawady, 
near Prome, but the o1] is heavy, and noattempt 
has been made yet to exploit them ona large 
scale In Beluchistan, near Sibi, sufficient oil 
has been found to turnish 1 supply for the 
Quettarailway The large oil déposits at Lima, 
in Ohio, discovered in 787, were connected in 
88 with Chicago by a pipe line 270 miles long 
and the o11 18 now “‘ piped thither to be used 
a> fuel The products ot crude petroleum o1! are 
light oils, benzoline and benzine, used chictly for 
manufacturing purposes, kerosine, fo: lamp 
oil, lubricating oul, for presse machinery , 
vaseline, o1 petroleum jelly, for mediini 
poses , and hqud fuel the latte: bcing the 
refuse after the various distillations clro 
leum varies giewtly in charuter nd specific 
giavity, and in haidly any two countries 15 
alike I'he Ameiican produces 70 galls of Jamp 
oil, the Russian 30, and the Galician 15 01 2 , 
from roo galls of crude On the cther hand, 
the Russian and Galician yicld more lubricating 
oiland fuel Now that thuty tank stcimeis 
run regularly with oil from Batoum to J uwiopcan 
ports, Russian kerosine 15 15 widcly diffused us 
American I[n 88 there was ivast development 
of the Russian lubricating oil trade owing chic fly 
to the export oper thions of the Shub ycfl firm at 
Baku In England the inonopoly in Ameiican 
lubricants has becn quite upset by this inrush 
of Shibajeff oil, largely due to rcmukable 
safety qualities of the Biku irticle which has 
caused a great demand fo it in the Fnglish 
cotton mills, many fires having previously been 
traced to the use of dangerous lubricants In 
consequence of this the Mutual Fire Insurance 
on decided Jast ycar to analyse their 
chents lubr1u ants for nothing, and gave an 1m 
etus to the Russian ti ide by pronouncing the 
Ehubaef oil absolutely safe o progress took 
lace in the utilisation of light oils, und at Baku 
Fifteen million gallons of benzine products were 
ured as waste into the Caspiin Sea Liquid 
made great strides in 881n America, where 
many hundred factory furnaces, locomotives, 
and steamers were fitted with appliances to 
burn oil instead of coal In Russia over 1,000 
steamers, locomotives, and stationary engines, 
burn oi! exclusively ulk transport is now 
becoming universal By this system the oil 1s 
transported in tanks instead of by the costly 
system of barrels , pipe lines “ pi it from 
the oil fields to the refineries, thence it 18 
piped on board tank steamers, many of which 
convey 3,000 tons of o1] at a trip, on arrival at 
port itis piped from the steamer to tanks on 
shore, and. 1s finally distributed either by tank 
trucks on railways, by tank waggons in urban 
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streets, or by means of metal drums. Thanks 
to the cheapness occasioned by the new method, 
Enth and other provincial towns were last yeat 
lit with oi] instead of gas The bulk system 
has also led to a great development of the pipe 
line industry—above all at Glasgow, where 
an eminent firm, which has made a specialty of 
oil pipes, and manufactured several hundred 
miles of pipes for Russia, India, Egypt, etc, 
can turn out pipes at the rate of two or three 
miles a day In geneial, however, although 
England owns in Canada and Burmah the 
largest deposits in the world, she has done 
nothing yet to develop the ol industry itself, 
and obtains ncarly all her lamp and lubricating 
oul from Russia and Ameiica The Petroleum 
Association, 85, Gracechuich St , London, EC, 
represents the London trade, and issues certifi- 
cates for all mineral oi] imported into the 
United Kingdom Oonsult Marvins “ Region 
of the Eternal Fie,’ and Crewe s ‘‘ Treatise on 
Petroleum 

Petroleum Engine Some time ago a new 
petroleum engine was introduced into this 
country under the name of the ‘“‘ Etéve engine ” 
For various 1easons it was not a success 
Attention having been given to the improve- 
ments possible, a sitisfactory engine has since 
becn produced, and the difficulties which have 
hitherto stood in the way of using ordinar 

tioleuim as a motive powcr are now remov 

nl practice 1t1s simpler cven than a gas cngine 
Ihe oil occupies a closed tank, and contains 
enough for onc days supply Air15 15 pumped 
into this tank at the top, producing a pressure 
of about sib per square inch Fhe oil pipe 
which fills the vessel dips ne uly to the bottom 
of the tank, and by mcans of the pressure the 
oi] 15 forced up the pipe and along it Ihe 
vapour formed 1s pissed on into a vapoliser, 
where itishe ated and from which it 1s admitted 
into the engmec cylinder and ignited by an 
clectricspuk  ILhecylinder 15 water jacketed 
the wate: being kept in cuculation by a small 
poe lo facilitate stuting the cnginc, a 
smiull petrolcum burne: 1s provided under the 
viporiser, Whi h must be lighted before start- 
ing, but utcrwards the pctroleum vapour in 
the vaporiser is kept hot by the exhaust pro 
ducts ot combustion while on their way to the 
chimncy Ordinary petroleum 1s used, and 
combustion iscomplete Ihe engine is specially 
fitted for use where steim_1s prohibited and 
coil gas cannot be utilised = ‘The cost of running 
at the present price of o1] 19 stated to be a little 
moic han 4? pcr horse power per hour 

Petrolo Ihe eoudy of rocks Sce ed '87 

Pettie, John, RA, b at Edinburgh, 1839, 
and contributed his earlicst works to the 
Royal Scottish Academy Removing to London 
in 1862, the productions of his brush rapidly 
obtained notice, and (1866) he was elected A R A 
Many of his works have been engraved Mr 
P was elected BA (73) 1n the place of Sir 
Tdwin Landseer He 15 about to commence 
(88), it 18 said, a portrait of the Rev Dr 

swald Dykes 

Pettitt, Henry, distinguished writer and 
dramatist, made a brief appearance on the 
stage, Sadlers Wells, at the age of fifteen 
A play which he had written together with 
Mr Paul Merritt turning out a great success at 
Mr George Conquest s theatre, the Gr 
determined Mr Pettitt in taking up dramatic 
writing as a regular profession, he was for 
some time treasurer of the Gretian, and 
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began writing the first of the sence of suc- 
cessful plays that have made his fame as a 
dramatist He 1s an original and most prolific 
writer, and has taken part in the construc- 
tion of most of the new dramas that have 
been produced in the Metropohs for the past 
eight years Hes also a writer of fiction, and 
has contributed numerous articles to various 
magazines His leading works are ‘‘Queen’s 
Evidence,” “Black Flag,’ ‘‘The World” (Gn 
collaboration with Messrs Merritt and Harris) 
“Taken from Life,’ ‘Pluck’ (Pettitt and 
Harris), ‘Love and Money (Pettitt and the 
late Charles Reade), ‘In the Ranks’ (Pettitt 
andG R Sims), “ Human Nature’ (Pettitt and 
Harns), ‘Run of Luck (Pettitt and Harris), 
‘¢ Harbour Lights” (Pettitt and Sims), ‘‘ Union 
ack” and ‘Bells of Haslemere” (Pettitt and 
rundy) His latest drama 1s ‘' Hands Aoross 
the Sea,” written for the Princess s Theatre 
teries See Co-oPpLRATIVE (APART- 
MENT) Homrs, ed 87 
Philippine Islands A large group of the 
Asiatic Archipelago anda Spanishcolony Area 
114,326 84 m, pop «559,020 Capital : 
POp 270,000, 1n Luzon Island, a fine and spacious 
city These islands (two largest, Luzon and 
Mindanao) are mountainous and volcanic, with 
many lakes, 11vers,and marshes Voleaniceru 
tions, earthquakes, and tornadoes Specially 
favoured by nature, this magnificent region 
enjoys every variation of temperature, and pro 
duces every varicty of produce, of which the 
chicf are sugar, manilla, hemp, cofice, cocoa, 
cotton, tobicco, rice, indi,z7o, Cinnamon, maize, 
teak, bamboo, and innumcrable other valurble 
timbers, also fruit, Extensive railway lines 
have been commenced Ruled by a Governor 
General, who 1s also sup! eme ove: the Caroline, 
Sulu, and Marianne Islands But though fo 
three centmics the Philippincs have been 
nominally in Spanish possession, the interior 
of some of the lage: islands have never been 
surveyed, and several of the uative tribes, 
rir Mindanao are mea, Yaar indepen 
dent e pirates of Sulu and Mindanao have 
long been a terrible scourge to the eastern scas 
Exports to United Kingdom (1886) £796 741, 
umports from Umted Kingdom £839 658, ex- 
ports to Spain £1,548,g900, imports from Spain 
196,580 hief articles of export, sugar, hemp, 
andtobacco A force of 8,256 troops 15 main 
tained Bulk of population Malays, with some 
Negritos, Mestizoes, or half bieeds, Chinese, 


and Europeans  Oonsult Wallaces ‘‘ Malay 
Archipelago, Pennys ‘ Ten Yeats in Mela 
nesia, etc 
OF a Rules, See INSURANCE, FIRE AND 
IFE 
Phon h  Lhis instrument 1s intended 


for the reproduotion of vocal and other sounds. 
It was invented at the end of 77 by M1 Thomas 
Alva Edison, of New York, but the results were 
tentative only Sufficient had been attained 
however, to justify continued experiment, an 
the appearance of Mr E s improved phonograph 
during the present year has therefore occa 
sioned very great interest The general prin- 
ciple 1s the same as in the gramophone and 
* tone (ge), the former the invention 
._. -_.. Berhner and the latter of Mr. C S 
Tainter. Both appear to have anticipated the 
improved phonograph in certain details of 
conpetrncnoe: Mgt reser parts consist of a 
mouthpiece and a diaphragm, 
to vibrate under the influence of sound waves 
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produced by the voice or other means; and 
attached is a fine style in contact with a re- 
volving cylinder of a waxy composition. This 
style or needle, as the result of vibrations 
imparted to the diaphragm, traces upon the 
cylinder a characteristic record of sound in the 
form ofa wavy line A reverse enables 
us to obtain from another diaphragm the 
original sound, which can be magnified by 
attaching a sound trumpet to the reproduci 
mouthpiece The cylinder 1s revolved by an 
electric current, the motor being inclosed in a 
box below the machine It works the ap 
ratus so that the speed of the cylinder can 
controlled, but at present the details have not 
been made known The cylinders are about 
three inches long, and Mr E has arranged by 
an ingenious device for the same cylinder to 
be utilised for several records For ensuring 
purity and distinctness, tubes are used to con- 
vey the reproduced sounds from the mouth- 
piece to both ears of the hstener In the 
phonograph, as it now stands, there 1s a 
maiked improvement upon the old form; in 
fact, 1t 1s practically a new instrument A 
distinct advance has been made by discardin 
the metal cylinder covered with tinfo1l, wh 
was the great feature of the ’77 phonograph, 
and substituting a waxy aakerial as the medium 
for trace impressions There was also no 
electric motor in the old form, the motions of 
the cylinder being got by turning a handle 
The first improved puencerap) was received 
in Fogland on June 26th, having been sent to 
Col ourand M: fF s agent, with some 
‘‘phonograms,” or sound records of conversa- 
tions and musical renderings, made to the 
machine by Mr EL Teuere ease | better in- 
struments arrived, and a series of trials were 
made in the presence of members of the press 
and others which have shown that the new 
form 1s cipable of reproducing various kinds of 
sounds in a most faithful manner, notwith- 
standing their variety Thus the phonograph 
his been sung and whistled to, conversations 
in French and an ode of four verses recorded 
and piano, cornet, and other solos received 
and taithfully repeated JIhe instrument was 
shown at the last meeting of the British Asso- 
ciition Since thcn evcn important improve- 
ments have been made, and in acientific 
circles it 1s considered to have amply justified 
itself A new name has been found for the 
“‘phonograms —viz , maling- ,and a good 
many are now pissing across the Atlantic It 
1s Stated that a considerable number are in 
course of manufacture, the single price being 
about £20 

Phonography See SHORTHAND 

Photography, ’88. (For outline history of 
photography and progress see ed "88) During 
the past year many advances have been made 1n 
platino printing (a new process by which 
prints from negatives can be secured with all 
the beauty of tone and halftone of the most 
perfect engiavings), mainly due to the expen- 
ments and researches of Capt Pizzighelli. It 
18 now possible to obtain almost the same 
shade or tone with what is termed a cold 
process, the paper is by treatment 
with (1) gum arabic, (8) arrowroot, ) ammonia 
ferric oxalate, (4 1um ferric o . The 

laquid is made up first of a mixture of 

and1,orofNos gand3, The mixtures 
oroughl stirred and filtered; the first 
would give a blue-black tone, and the second _a 
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black with brown or sepia shade. Mr. W. 
Wilhs, the inventor of the platinotype process 
also expermented with a cold —--=---, an 
read a as recently as the oth of November 
before the members of the Club, de- 
scribing very fully the use of plac oum salts, 
and the cold bath process (see Amateur Photo- 
grapker, No 219, Dec 14th, 88) The autotype 
eaiang 1s an outcome of photography, and 
esetvedly popular for book illustration and 
pe tare reproduction Itisnow quite customary 
r notable photographs to be reproduced by 
this Protea and many most charming pictures 
are the result About two or three years since 
gtiatine bromide paper was introduced by East 
man & Co,an American firm This paper 1s 
developed as a gelatine plate, and gives very 
beautiful black and white prints Photography 
18 now an adjunct to almost every business 
It 1s possible to take photographs upon negative 
r which 1s made in a continuous roll of 
sufficient length to take 48 exposures, the 
paper being afte: wards developed 1n much the 
same manner as glass plates Isochromatio 
photography has made many advances during 
the year y this term 1s meant the rendering 
of gelatine plates sensitive to colour, giving in 
the print taken from a negative so treated 
varying ad faked of tone Isochromatic plates 
are also of great service in connection with 
photo micrography, as by their use the detail 
in the subject 15 Riven much more distinctly 
These plates arc being mide on a commercial 
scale, and can be purchased ut the same price 
as ordinary dry plates, in copying oil pictures, 
for which they are especially sciviccable, 2 
yellow scieenis 1equired, and as a consequence 
a somewhat protracted cxposure§ In photo- 
graphs of landscapes the grecns and yellows 
are well rendered, foliage having a ctispness 
and brightness of tone that does not obtain in 
the photographs from an ordinary gelatine 
plate Efforts hive becn continued to immerse 
the gelatine platc in crythrosine, cosine, ete , 
but the effoits have not proved stable, the 
plates so ticated will not retain their sensitive 
ness to the particular rays of the spectrum, 
and the rendering, of giecns ind oe soon 
becomes noimal, 1s with general dry plates 
In ‘87 quite a ferore was caused by the an 
nouncement thit Mr Mayall had discovcied the 
secret of tahing photographs in natural colours 
This was almost immedinitely followed by an 
announcement that by the Cellerier-Parkes 
cess photogriphy in natural colours wz_ 
an accomplished fact Photography in natural 
colours is still in the far distance the diffi- 
culties of preparing a gelatine plate which 
shall be sensitive to the different rays of the 
spectrum appear to be practically insur 
mountable Jhe latest introduction of this 
kind 1s the Vergara films, which are made of; 
elatint rendered insoluble by the action of: 
ichromate of potash or chrome alum These 
films are afterwards coated with nitrate of 
silver emulsion, dried, and exposed in the 
camera in the same manner as a gelatine plate 
film 1s perfectly transparent, and after 
deyelopment yields an excellent print on albu- 
wenised paper. These films are exceedingly 
useful for travellers Thereis no more difficult 
im their manipulation after exposure than wit 
the ohemaaget J glass plate, and there 16 no fear of 
breakage. During ‘88 hand, or detective, cameras 
Have been introduced in all shapes and sizes, 
the tendency, unfortunately, 1s to cause them 
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to take pictures that are too small. An eppa- 
ratus called the “kodah” has been put into 
the market by an enterprising firm, which will 
admit of taking roo exposures without opeming 
the camera, they are taken on aroll of sensi- 
tive film, and are afterwards cut off and deve- 
loped in the ordin manner Other hand 
cameras are in the form of a book, picnic 
basket, pile of books, writing-cases, despatch 
boxes, brown paper parcel, etc A step in the 
right direction has been made by the introduc- 
tion of the “‘ Artists’ Hand Camera,” which will 
take pictures of } and 4 plate size, and 1s a moat 
serviceable apparatus Manyim ents have 
been made 1n instantaneous shu * these are 
now 80 carefully adjusted by mechanical ape: 
ances that they can be regulated to the thou- 
sandth of a second, and a prolonged exposure 
can be given to any part of the subject at will. 
Mechanics are brought to bear upon photo- 
graphy in every branch cameras, lenses, and 
all appliances are made to the most exact 
gauge The year has scen great advances in 
all matters connected with photography , many 
thousands of people are employed in the manu- 
facture of photographic apparatus It has be- 
come a scientific and f nable p 6, and 
Jadies and gentleman amateurs in many cases 
far excel professionals They have an 

devoted specially to their interests — lhe 


meee) ae Seed, 


Jictvaee _ graphy . ... 2 
leading organ of professionai- photography 


Photographio Societies have been established in 
most Impoitint towns, ind exhibitions of pro- 
fessional and amatew: work asc frequently 
being held Lhe head centre of all photographio 
societies 15 the Camera Olub which includes 
amon,yst its member ul the Iciuding amateut 
photographers During the wintcr season 
technical papers are read every Lhursdiy even- 
ing, and the actence of Eee aphy has been 
greatly idvanced through the cxperiments and 
reseuch ofitsmembers Onis roll of members 
are to be found scuicntists, artists, lawyers, 
chemists, astronomcrs, officc1s in Her Maycsty’s 
services, journalists, actors, cic = The present 
premises arc not sufficicnt for the requireme nts 
and this yeu it 15 hoped thit the Club will 
remove to more cCommodious quitters Presi- 
dent (Capt W dceW Abney, RE,CB,F RS), 
chairman (Sir Gcorve Prescott, Burt ), the mem- 
bers and committec arc ul influential men, 
The annual subscription 15 £3 35 for town and 
41 15 torcountry mcmbcrs, entrance fee £1 18 
Exhibitions have been numcrous during 88, and 
much good work has been shown A collection 
of photographs that have becn awarded prizes 
duzing the last five years has bcen arianged by 
the Fine Art Society Consult the following 
books on the art science of Pactra any “Tn- 
struction in Photography (Abney), “ Modern 
cirochre Sar Gd (Burton), ‘Manual of Photo- 

raphic Chemistry _ ( Hardwich), “Art and 
Practice of Silver Printing (Robinson and 


Photography ” fones), ‘Photogra 

hic Printing ac urton), Book of the Lantern” 
Hepworth), “Photography for All (Harrison) 
‘ Photo-micrography ’ (Malley). 

Pho : ¢ name given to the dif- 
ferent methods employed for com the 
intensity of two luminous sources. 88, 
and HoLoPrHoTroMETER. 
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Pickeregi}1 ,RA, nephew 
of the late H W Pickeragill, RA , b 1820 
Studied at the Royal Academy Mr P has 
chiefly devoted himself to classical and histor: 
calsubyects His ‘ between an 
Achelaus”’ first brought him into notice ‘ The 
Death of enhanced his reputation 
His “Burial of Harold a magnificent picf 
appearing 1m 1847, was purchased for the 

ouses of Parliament lected RA (1897) 
He has not exhibited for some few years past 

Pietermaritzburg Capital of Natal (qv), 


po oat 
e's Peak. See Brn NEvis OBSERVATOR’ 

Puotage. Committee on See Session 88 
sec 

Pinsk Marshes Drainage Up to a few 
ears since there existed 1n south western 

ussia, on the borders of Galici1 a vast tract of 
marshy counti y, overgrown with dense forests 
and quite impassable but to the doubtful 
characters who found a home here’ About 
1870 the Imperial Government determined 
to reclaim the tract and from that time 
to the present the work has been carried 
on by the troops unde: a staff of military 
engineer officers (For some account of the 
work already done see ed 88) As the marsh 
district 18 one fifth large: than Scotland the 
work of 1eclamation will occupy some years 

Pipe Roll Society Fstablished 1883, for the 
publication of the Pipe Rolls o1 Great Rolls of 
the Exchequer, which we preserved in the 
Record Office and ae almost perfect from 2 
Henry II to the present date Lhey relate to 
all matters connected with the revenuc of the 
Crown Crown Iands ctc and are thus cf 
considcrable importance for histormal and 
pcnealogical s:ese irch 

Pisciculture ‘See Fisu CuLTt Re 

Pitch 15 1 musical term dc fining the rcuteness 
of musicalsound Sec ed 87 

Pitman, Isaac [he invcnter Pitman s 
well known systcmct shorthand writ ng b at 
Trowbiidge 1813 |} ducaited at the Borough 
Road College of the British and Foreign S hool 
Socicty, becoming afterwids mast 1: of the 
British School at Bartonon Humber — He 
removed to Bath in 39 where he subsequently 
established the Phonetic Institute and set up. 
press for printu g his cwn handbooks cf 4 fo 
netic shorthand and a series of classical works 
in phonetic type Mr P iseditor of the 7 Ac nett 
Journal, which 15 devoted to the idvocacy cf 
writing and spelling reform On the occasion 
of the International Shorthand eee held in 
London in 87 the {family of M1 were pic 
sented with his bust 

“Plan 


Campaign 
Commission, 1874 See Civit 


See NATIONAL 
LEAGUE 


SERVICE 

Plough Monday The first Monday afte: 
the Epiphany was fixed upon anciently for the 
return to agricultural duties after the Chnist 
mas holidays Before the Reformation the 
countrymer kept lights burning before their 
patron saints to secure a blessing upon the 
work in which they were about to engage 
s the day was celebrated with much 
hilanty in the course of which a plough 
decorated with ribbons was dragged about 
while men dressed up, danced, sang, and played 

musical instruments 
Capital of Montserrat rat (9 v) 
So te because 
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they first appeared at Plymouth in 1830, twenty 
vents afterwards they only posseaked thirty two 
laces of worsh)p in England and Wales Mr 

arby, their founder, taught that all should be 
received into communion who confessed Christ, 
and acknowledged the inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost They haveno special order of ministers 
The founder separated from the body before 
his death their numbers now are considerable, 
and they are divided into various sects Correct 
statistics of their actual numbers are not avail 
able many of them being more or less connected 
with other religious bodies 

Poet Laureate 1s an officc in the household 
of the sovereigns of Great Britain, the appella 
tion having its origin 1n a custom of the lish 
Universities which continued to 1513, of pre- 
senting a laurel leaf to graduates in rhetoric 
and versification the kings ‘laureate being 
a graduated rhetorician in the service of the 
king The first appointment of a poet laureate 
dates from the reign of Edward IV, the first 
patent being granted in 1630 «It was formerly 
the duty of the poet laureate to write an ode on 
the birthday of the monarch but this custom has 
been discontinued since the reign of George III 
Amongst those who have held this office may 
be mentioned Dryden Southey, Wordsworth, 
etc Baron Tennyson is the present Poct 
Laurcite Oe 1850) 

Poles gislation See AUSTRIAN POL! 
TICAl | ARTIFS 

Police Alarms The authorities recently 
gave permission to hive a number of new 
alarms sct up in valious pirts of London, as a 
mitter of cxperiment hey ire similar to 
those uscd in Bost n US and much Ike our 
present fire alarms Being placed 15 near as 
possible toaconstible on poimtduty he can 
with a hey furnished him open any box, and 
by means cf 1 switch communicatc with the 
nearest folice station while the official there 
can tell from a pipc: record what and where 
inysthing has happered In America these 
alarms trc used whctna wagon 1s wanted to 
convey prisoncrs In hke manner they could 
be used here when an ambulancc 1s desired, 
ind ins milar cmergen ies 

Police and Constabulary According to 
the Intest ofhcial return the total number of 
pole and constabulary in England and Wales 
wis 3691 [his number give one constable 
for cv.ely 766 of the estimated population for 
1857. Since the year 1877 the increase in the 
total number: of police and constabulary in 
Fngliind and Walcs has bcen 6 896, or 22 9 per 
cent but allowing for the augmented popula 
tion the 1eal increase during the last decade 
has been but tiiflng The average cost per 
man in 1887 was {100 115 2@ Sevenyears pre 
viously (namely 188) the average cost per man 
was £98 115 8@ Ihe borough etc, constables 
are in the propoition of 1 for every 7229 of the 
population ot the polauene and places having 
constables under local Acts, the county con 
stabulary of 1 for every 1,169 4 of the popula 
tion ot the counties, exclusive of the boroughs, 
etc , the Metropolitan Police (¢ v ),deducting the 
number employed 1n Her Majesty s dockyards, 
arks, etc , of 1 for every Be 8 of the popula- 
10n of the Metropolitan Police District , and 
the City of London Police of 1 for every 561 
of the City population The cost of the --—-: 
and constabulary for each of rod years ending 

t 


agth Sept mY 


ember 1887 and 
was £3,711,933 and £3)577,453 
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total strength of the Insh per stam coef 19 
about 14,000 The force consists of two bodies 
viz , The Royal Insh Consta which num 
bers nearly 13,000 mcn, and the Dubhn Metro 
oe, about 1,200 The proportion of 

olice for the cstimated population of Ireland 
is about 28 for every 10,000 of the people The 
total oost of the police establishment of Ireland 
isabout a million and a half per annum The 
Irish constabulary 1s a semi military body — 
Beotland. The Scottish Constabulary 1s about 
4,000 Strong, and its annual cost £ 362,000 

P and Sanitary Regulations, Com 
mittee on. See Session 88, sect 62 

Police, City See METROPOLITAN POLICE, 
sub-section 01 
paviice, Metropolitan. Sce METROPOLITAN 

OLICE 

Police Courts City Mansion House, pie 
sided over by the Lord Mayor, Chief Clerk, 
C G Douglas Guildhall, preades over by the 
Aldermen, Chief Clerk, S Savill Metro 


bi Bridge, Esqs , Chief Clerk, J Aiexander 
erkenwell, 
T I Barstow and J R W Bros, Esqs , Chief 
Clerk, H Cavendish Dalston, Stoke Newing 
ton N » Magistrates, ] RK W Bros and Horace 
Smith, Esqs , Chief Clerk, Har:y Iitterton 
Lambeth, Lower Kennington Lane, Magist: ates 
G Chance andR J] Biron, OC, Fsqs , Chief 
Clerk, T C Martin Great lborough Street 
Magistiates, R Milnes Newton and L 
Hannay, Esqs , Chief Clerk, J R Lyell 
lebone, Seymour Place, Magistiates, W 
Cooke and A de Rutzen, Lsqs , Chief Clerk, 
W Tate Southwark, Blackman Sticet, Magis 
trates, W Slade and ] Sheil, Esqs , Chief 
Clerk, H Nairn Thames Arbour Sticct East, 
Stepney, Magistrites F Lushingtcn ind T W 
Saunders, Fsqs , Chict Cleth, J KO Sayer 
‘Westminster, Rochester Row Magistrates | 
C T dkyncourt wid W Iautidge sys, 
Chiet Clerh, A H Safford Worship Street 
Magistrates, H J Bushby and M S Willams, 
QC, Esqs , Chict Clak E Jeigh Hammer 
amith, Vernon Street Migistiates, J Paget and 
H C Bennett, Fsqs , Chic{ Clerk, F F lownis 
Wandsworth, love Lane, Magistrates H 
Curtis Bennctt and A Chichell I lowden 
ksqs , Chief Clerk G A Bird — Greenwich 
and Woolwich, May strates R H Bullock 
Marsham and 1 N Jenwick Fenwich LEsgs , 
Chief Clerk, H P Newton West Ham West 
Ham Lane, Stratfoid, Magistrates, ] ay te 
lay, Esq, and the Borough piace? niet 
Clerk, W H Fowle: HoursofBitting Mansion 
House, 12 to 2, Guildhall, 10 to 4 eonwich, 
ro to1 30, Woolwich, > ;oto5 All other Courts 
ro to 5 

Police Disabilities Removal Act, ‘87, 
 Politioal Ec See detailed articl 

0 onom ee detailed article in 

ed 87 Co t, ea tii side of Laxssez-faire 
(gv), Mr. Herbert Spencer s “ [The Man zersus 
the tate, and, on the other side, ‘‘ The State 
in Relation to Labour, by Prof Jevons 
liock, Bir Charles Edward, who comes 
of an old legal family, was born in 1823, and 
called to the bar at the Inner Temple in 747 
For the first five years he had hardly any prac 
tige, being engaged in the production of legal 
literary works, which ultimately secured him 
considerable peporeon QC (66) Appointed 
a Baron of the Exchequer (’73) Baron Pollock 
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18a Judge whose patience and courtesy are pro- 
verbial, and he 1s hnghly popular with the bar 

Pollock, Walter Herries, son of Sir W 
F Polloch, was b 1x80 Educated at Eton, 
and Irin Coll, Cambndge, where he took 
classical honours (71) Called to the bar at 
the Inner Temple (74) After Davin been 
some time on the staff, Mr Pollock became 
editor of the Saturday Revuw (83) 

Polo, as at present played, was introduced 
into this country in 1872 by the officers of a 
Lancer regiment just returned from India, 
where they had played against native teams, 
who, mounted on their small ponies, were very 
expert in the game It rapidly gained in 
popularity amongst the upper asses, and, 
owing to the necessity of keeping the requi- 
Site expensive stud of ponies, 1t must ever 
remain among patrician sports Though of 
comparatively recent introduction, there 18 
very little doubt that the game was played 
many years earlier by the Bedouins and other 
wandering tribes of the desert and Asia Minor, 
and closely associates itself with the ancient 


| LKastern game of ‘‘Chougham,” an equestrian 
Kings Cross Road, Magistrates, : 


astime which in all probability le 
institution of the English game of mall, the 
street now known as Pall Mall being the 
favourite rcsort of the players in the days of its 
opularity Lilhe Bridge was the spot chosen 
or the first polo match of importance, but on 
the International Gun Club and the Hurling- 
ham awarding it their support, contests be 
came frequent, and the ground of the former, 
at Preston Park, Bnghton, affords ample scope 
for the game, to excel in which the player 
must be a finished ho1seman, and be gifted 
with keen vision and strong nurve The Mon- 
mouthshire Polo Club owcs its orn chiefly to 
Mr ay Herbert, and both at Oxford and 
Cambridge and Eton and Harrow the sport 
has won foi itself a secure home, whilst the 
contests between these Unive rsitics and Public 
Schools at the Hurlingham inclosure, and other 
matches at the Ranclagh grounds at Barns 
i lms, attract the ¢/:/ of the fashionable world 
Ihe final match for the Champion Cup of 88, at 
the Hurlingham Club ground, was played on 
Nae 23rd bctween teams reprcsenting the 
reebooters and Sussex Oounty, the latte: of 
whom won by four goals to two, and in the 
concluding contest for the Inter-Regimental Oup, 
decided on the same ground a fortnight later, 
the Tenth Hussars beat the Ninth Lancers by 

five games to nil 
Pondicherry A town and port of SE 
tisa French 


India, 8€ miles south of Madr is 
posse ssion vt dash with other stations, 
Mahee, Caticall, Yanaon, Chandernagore, 
Fiance hoids 196 sq m in {ndsa, pop 275,26: 
Sec COLONIES OF LUROPFAN POWERS 

Pondoland. A district of the Transkeian 
Territories (yz ) lying along the St John river. 
Part of 1t remained independent until 1886-7, 
when, in consequence of Pondo raids upon 
the Xesibes, a tribe unde: British protection, 
pressure was put upon the Pondo chief Um- 
quikela, and an arrangement come to. He 
conceded rights and various claims over por- 
tions of ternmtory to the Cape Government, 
receiving in return an annual pension His 
authority was hmited to government of his 
tribe within a small distnct, where he under- 
took to keep order and maintain peace, and 
he 18 practically unde: protection of the Cape 
authorities. 


to the 
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Pontiana. ,Second town and chief Dutch 
settlement in 00 (7.v.). 

Poor-Law. The English poor-law is con- 
tained in many statutes, the earliest being that 
of the 43rd year of Elizabeth, and in innumer- 
able reported cases. But the modern system 
of poor-relief was established by the Poor-Law 
Amendment Aot of 1834. Under this Act the 
parishes which had formerly been areas for 
poor-law purposes were grouped into unions, a 
market town being generally taken for the 
centre. There are in England and Wales 647 
unions, comprising 14,827 Poor-Law parishes. 
Within each union was established a board 
of ians, consisting firstly of all county 
justices residing within the union, who have 
seats ex officio; and secondly of guardians 
elected by the several parishes of the union. 
The parishes differ much in size, and small] 

rishes may be grouped for representation, 

ut every parish of 300 inhabitants must have 
at least one represcutative. The electors in 
each parish are the owners and ratepayers. 
In either character an elector may have any 
number of plural votes not exceeding six, one 
vote for every £50 rating ; so that the maximum 
number of votes which can be Bhs by any 
one person is twelve. The qualification of a 
ian is fixed in each case by the Local 
vernment Board, but must not be less than 
#40 rating. The elections take place every 
ia the term of office being annual. A board 
of guardians has usually a clerk, a treasurer, 
registrars of births and deaths, medical, vacci- 
nation, workhouse, and relieving officers. They 
may employ paid valuers and collectors, and 
form committees of their own number for the 
relief of the poor in the different parts of the 
union. All boards of guardians are largely 
controlled by the Looal Government Board (q.v.), 
which by its general orders regulates the mode 
of their election, their procedure, their finance, 
and their administrative methods, whilst by its 
special orders it compels observance of the law 
in particular cases. The expenses of poor-relief 
are defrayed out of the poor-rate levied in 
each union upon a spccial valuation. A valua- 
tion list is prepared py the overseers of each 
parish, and after publication is sent to the 
assessment committee of the queria, who 
must hear objections. After altering the list 
as they think proves the committee approve and 
sign it. From the decision of the committee 
there is an appeal] to quarter sessions. Relief 
is either indoor or outdoor relief. The former is 
the relief given in the workhouse, and coupled 
with the obligation of labour for the able-bodied. 
The latter is the relief given in money, medi- 
cine, etc., to people living in their own homes. 

e number of persons receiving relief has 
diminished of late years, partly because of the 

ater strictness in granting outdoor relief. 

¢ total number of persons receiving relief at the 
iy time 1s about one-thirtieth of the popu- 
ation. Beside the administration of poor-relief 
other im t functions under the Public 
Health Acts, the Elementary Education Acts, 
and many oth 


er Acts, have been assigned to the 

headrest ofthe poor. During the year ended 
asth of March ‘87 (to which date the latest 
returns are made up), their receipts, excluding 
loans, rates levied to meet the precepts of other 


local authorities, and contributions to the other | 
Poor Law authorities, to whom reference is. 
486. Their 
ao far as it was not defrayed out | 


made below, amounted to £8, 
expenditure, 
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of loans, amounted to £8,176,768. The _, 
raised Be | the guardians during the year 
amounted to £472,000. Their expenditures out 
of loans was £307,483. At the end of the year 
their outstanding debt was 5,387,927. e 
other Poor-Law authorities, who exercise powers 
in relation to the relief of the poor, are 
isles litan Asylums Board, who are the 

anagers of the Metropolitan Asylum District, 
constituted under the Metropolitan Poor Act 
(1867) for the reception and relief of fever and 
small-pox patients and the insane poor charge- 
able to the unions and parishes in the district; 
(2) The of two Metropolitan Sick Asylum 
Districts, constituted under the same Act; and 
(3) The rs of School Districts formed 
under the Poor Law Amendment Act (7844) 
for the maintenance of district schools. « 
cluding loans, the receipts of these authorities 
during the year (87) were as follows: the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, £337,527; the 
Managers of the Sick Asylum Districts, £30,118 ; 
and the Managers of the School Districts, 
£181,412. Their expenditure, so far as it was 
not defrayed out of loans, amounted to £3951084, 
432,044, and £189,763, respectively. The Metro- 
politan Asylums Board received during the 
year loans to the extent of £113,782. The loan 
receipts of the Managers of the School Districts 
were £4,500. No loans were raised by the 
oreo of the Sick Asylum Districts during 
the year. 

Poor Law Relief, Committee om See 
SESSION ’88, sec, 83. 

Pope, The. His Holiness Leo XIII, the 
258th Roman Pontiff, son of Count Ludovico 
Pecci, was b. at Carpineto, 1810. Educated at 
the Jesuit Coll. of Viterbo (18-24). Entered 
the School of Collegio Romano ('24), where 
he greatly distinguished himself, and pro- 
cecded to the College of Noble Ecclesiastics. 
Having become a Doctor of Laws, he was made 
by Pope Gregory XVI. Reterendary of the 
Segnatura ('37). Took holy orders, and was 
consecrated priest (°37) by Cardinal Carlo 
Odescalchi. The title of ‘ Prothonotary Apos- 
tolic”’ was bestowed on him by Pope Gregory, 
who also appointcd him Apostolic delegate in 
succession at Benevento, Perugia, and Spoleto. 
Was sent as nuncio to Belgium (’43), and 
created shortly after Archbishop of Damietta; 
nominated Bishop of Perugia ('46); created 
cardinal ('77). lected Pope Feb. a2oth, 778, 
and took the title of Leo XIII. Among the 
events of his Holiness’ rcign may be mentioned 
the restoration of the hierarchy in Scotland 
the contest with eernny tue Kulturkam f, 
and the now famous Falk Laws, the rapproche- 
ment with Prince Bismarck, on whom the Po 
conferred the decoration of the Order of Christ 
(Dec. 31st, °85),—this entente cordiale being, 
however, to some extent interrupted by the 
amendment to the Ecclesiastical Bill by Dr. 
Kopp (March ’86). On the occasion of: the 
dispute between Germany and Spain over the 
Caroline Islands, the Pope acted as arbiter, to the 
satisfaction of both parties. Towards the close 
of '87 and the beginning of 88 Rome was the 
centre of great rejoicings in connection with the 
Papal Jubilee, intended to commemorate patel ng 

ear of his Holiness’ assumption of holy orders. 

ives from Catholic and Protestant 
states in Europe, from America, from the Indies, 
and all parts of the world, cameto Rome to offer 
their congratulations. The Duke of Nerfelk was 
sent by the Queen of England as a Spectal 
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of Germany. The relations between the Holy 
See and Ttaly are at present (Dec 6th) strained ; 


esented, besides valuable gis, an | 
Sddress Dangratalation from Her Majesty 
(See ed. 88.) In May last a decree was issued | and the question of the residence of His Hol:- 


by hia Holiness, denouncing 1n general terms | ness in the event of Italy engaging in war with 


the methods adopted by some of the Imsh/| a foreign 


leaders in the Plan of Oampaign On 13th Oct 
he received a vimt from the Emperor 


wer 18 occtt attention in the 
Itahan and F rench ae aoe 


Popo, Great and Little See TocoLanp 





Population and Area of the United 
Islan 


om and of the 


ds in the British Seas in 1881. 








Enumerated Population in 1881 
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Area of 
Land in 
Acres 
England and Wales | 36,772,723 
Scotland 19,084,659 
Ireland 20,194,602 
United Kingdom 76,051,984 
Isle of Man 140,985 
Channel! Islands 48,322 
Army and Navy, and 
Merchant Seamen 
abroad being 
United Kingdom, etc | 76,241,291 


Population Returns The births and deaths 
registered in England and Wales in 1886—the 
year for which the Registrar Generals last 
return 1s made up—numbeied respectively 

3,866 and 537,276 Ihe natural excess of 

irths over deaths was equal to 1 32 per cent 
ofthe population The population, when num 
bered in 1881, was 25,974 439 It 15 estimated, 
from calculating the recoided excess of births 
over deaths, that inthe middle of 1886 the popula 
tion should be 27,946,039 This calculation, how 
ever, takes no account of loss by emigration 
and of gain by immigiation, and 1n conse- 
quence, whenever the estimated population 1s 
spoken of in a particular yca1, it 1s to be under 
stood that the estimate has been made on the 
supposition that the :ate of growth which 
marked the last inteiccnsal period has con 
tinued On this hypothesis the population of 
England and Wales in the middle of 1886 
numbered 27,870,586, of whom 13,562,621 were 
males and 14,307,965 were females Ihe mar 
riages registered during the ) ear 1886 numbered 
396,071, BIVINE a rate of 141 persons to evely 
1,000. 13 18 the lowest erate since 
civil registration began The highest rate was 
17 6, 1n 1873 Of the total mariiages contracted, 
138,567, OF 707 per 1,000, were solemnised accord 
ing to the ntes of the Church of England, this 
proportion 18 slightly higher than usual With 
regard to the births of the year, 1t may be noticed 
that they were in the propoition of 32 4 to every 
z,000 of the population, the lowest rate since 
x848. The male sex outnumbered the female by 
poe ply to 443,396, though it 1s evident from the 

te already given that the females have a 
better chance of survi . The proportion of 
» birtha 19 1 5 for every 1,000 of the 





Persons Males Females 
25,974,439 | 12,639,902 | 13,334,537 
397351573 157991475 1,936,098 
5»174,836 255339277 2,641,559 
34,884,848 | 16,972,654 | 17,912,194 
531558 25,760 27,798 
87,702 40,321 47,381 

215,374 215,374 = 

35,241,482 | 17,254,109 | 17,987,381 


population, or, rechoned 1n mothe way, was 
47 to every 1,000 Icgitunate buths, but this 
proportion vanics gicatly in different parts of 
the country — lhe totu population of , 
according to the census for 1881, wa8 5,174,836; 
this aainber hid declined in the middle of 1887 
to4,8°7,313 Thenumbe1 ofmuriagesiegistered 
Bh ficland in 1887 Was 20,945, 01 at the rate of 
4 33 pel 1,000 of the population, being 12 over 
that of 86, but oz unde: the average for the 
previous ten years Jhe number of births 
registered in Ireland in 1887 was 112,400, of 
which 57,810 wie boy and 54,590 guils The 
bith rate was 23 2 pci 1,000 of the population, 
the lowcst avcrage for the last ten ycars 
deaths registercd in Ireland in 1887 were 88,585, 
at the 1ate of 18 3 per 1,000 — Ihe total popula- 
tion of Scotland, acco: ding to the census of 1882, 
Was 3,735,573, this number, according to the 
last report of the Re gistrar Generalfor Scotland, 
had increased 1n 1885 to 3,907,736 Lhe marriages 
registered 1n Scotland in 1885 wee 25,256, or at 
the rate of 65 ptr 1,000 of the population, which 
38 lower than the average 1ate foi the last ten 
years The births registcrcdin Scotland in 1885 
were 126,110, being ut the rate of 3 23 per cent. 
of the population The male bitths were 64,604, 
and the females 61,506 The deaths registered in 
Scotland 1n 1885 were 74,603, being at the rate 
of 1 91 per cent , the lowest on record —Integ- 
national Vital Statistics Ihe vital statistics 
relating to thirteen of the principal European 
States, including the United Kingdom, pub- 
lished in accordance with 4 resolution of the 
Statistical Congress, held at St. Petersburg in 
1872, show that the merige see in the various 
, countries manifested in 1886 a general decline, 
except in Austria and the Netherlands. The 
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rates in 1886 of persons married 
the estimated population, ran 
the United Kingdom and Norway to 15 5 in 
Austria, 15 6 1m Italy, and 15 8 in the German 
mpire. The birth-ratesin most of the countries 
also showed a general decline, which was most 
marked in Italy The birth-1ates in 1886 ranged 
from 23 9 per 1,000 1n France, 27 51n Switzerland, 
iy in the German Empire, and 37 7 1n Austria 
e death rates in 1884 in the various countries 
did not materially differ from those recorded in 
the previous year, excepting a marked increase 
in Italy e mean death iate in 1886 1n tne 
nine Continental states furnishing returns was 
higher than that of the United Kingdom by 6 5 
per 1,000 


Port au Prince. 


f 1,000 of 
rom 14110 


Capital of the republic of 


Hayt (7 v ), pop 40,000 | 
Port Darwin On the northern coast of 


Australia The chief harbour of the Northern 
letritory (gv) of South Australia, and said to 
be only second in magnitudc and importance to 
Port tackeon Herc the overland telegraph 
joins the submarine line to Java 

Port Hamilton [huis station of the British 
navy consists of three small islands situated 
about forty miles south of Corea (gz), com 
manding the straits of that name which lead 
from the China Seas to the Japancse Sea Ihe 
largest island, Sodo, is 34 miles long by a mite 
broad, and towers to a height of 650 feet, 
Sunhodo, the next 1n size, has only half the arca, 
the highest point being 780 feet, the third, 
Observatory Island, 1s sti]l smatie: Ihe three 
inclose a harbour tuo miles long by a mile 
broad, and from nine to twelve fathoms in 
depth Ihe population in all is about 2,000, 
who follow agricultural pursuits ( onsidering 
the fact that Corca, with its population of 
Over 10,500,000, 15 Closed to foreign commerce, 
except at the three poits of Fu san, Gen san, 
and Nin sen, and that the group of islands in 
question both commands the straits and 15 
available as a coaling station, the possession of 
Poit Hamilton 1s considered to be of much 
importance During the dispute with Russia 
in 1885 an ironclad was sent to the Port by 
england which caused certain eaplanations, 
and it was suggested that the Government of 
the Czar desired 1f possible to annex the group, 
in view of Russian interests on the Siberian 
side of the empire The dispute has since 
been settled (See ed 87, for course of dis 
pute '86 ) 

Port Lazareff A fine natural harbour, 
situated in Broughton Bay, on the east side of 
the neck which Joins the peninsula of Oorea to 
the mainland of Asia It 1s in lat 39% 19 N, 
and within the territory of Corea Ihe harbour 
has an aiea of eight square niles, a depth of 
seven to ten fathoms, and the entrance 15 tuo 
miles wide Coal 1s said to exist in the neigh 
bourhood Port Lazareff 1s distant 480 miles 
from Port Hamilton (¢ v ), 1,200 from Yokohama, 
390 from the Russian port of Viadivostock, and 
r,580 from Nicolaieft at the Amur mouth Its 

from ice in winter, which the last two ports 
are not 
ort Louis. Capital of Mauritius (¢ v ), pop 


26,000 
Port of-Spain. Capital and chief port of 


Trinidad (9.v ), ; 
Porte Git: She PUERTO Rico. 
Port Royal. Chief port in Jamaia (¢ v.) 


Anim t naval station 
Port Bald, A town and seaport of Egypt, on 


[Poe 


the Suez Canal, to which it owes its existence. 
Named after Said Pasha, patron of the enter- 
prise Pop (in 82) 16,560. Essentially a coal- 
Ing station for steamers, and dependent on the 
canal trade 


Port Victoria Capital of the Seychelles 


(gv) 

Ports, Growth of some of our Ohief (since 
1870). See table, ed ‘88 

Port Kingdom 1n S W. Europe, under 
Louis I of the House of Braganza Area (in- 
cluding the Azores and Madeira, which are re- 
~arded as an integral part of the kingdom), 34,038 
iq m pop , 4,708,178 Constitution of 1836 
amende in 1852) recognises four powers—the 
legislative, executive, judicial,and mona 
the last being vested in ahereditary king Two 
legislative chambers, the Pcers and the Deputies, 
collectively called the Cortes The peers, un- 
limited in number, are nominated by the Crown 
for life The deputies are directly elected for 
four years by all registered citizens, twenty one 
years of agc, who can read and write, and pos- 
scss an annual income of £22 Madeura and 
the Azorcs are included politically in the mother 
country Ihc Cortes mcet at specified periods, 
without intervention of the king, who has no 
vcto on a lawtwice passed State religion 1s 
Roman Catholic, allotheis tolerated Estimated 
revenue, 87 8, 67,646,642, expenditure, 48,734,959, 
debt, £115,384,000, mmports, 86, 48,302,600, ex- 
porta, £5,628,200 In 6&7 the imports were 
48 314 000, and the cxports £4,719,332, Showing 
adccicase 1n exports of about £900,000 he 
decicase was due to a falling off inthe exporta 
tron of wine to Francc In 88 a treaty with 
Ohina wis 1.tificd at Trensin (keb 28th), and 
the question of Poitugils rights over the 
Zambesi ind sphcie of iniluence in Southern 
Aftica formed the subjcct of debate for several 
sittings in the Portuguese Parliament (May) 
Ihe dispute with Morocco arising from the 
insult offered to the Portuguese flag was finally 
scttled (Oct ) In connection with the block- 
ading squadion on the Zanzibar coast, 1t was 
stated (Zunes, Dec 8th) that the Portuguese 
hai blochided Tunghi Bay, and reinforced its 
African squadton with thiee gunboats Dur- 
ing the ycar thc ulness of the King caused much 
anaicty In company with the Queen he visited 
some of the chief courtsof Lurope The Queen, 
with the Duke ofOpoito, has recently (Nov 15th) 
visited the Queen Regcnt of Spain (For army 
and navy see ARMIES and Navies Foreicn , for 
history, 1870-88, and tor Colonies, see COLONIES 
and Dr PF NDENCIFS 1n ou! previous editions.) 

Positivism he philosophical and religious 
system of Auguste Comte (17g8— 1857) The chief 
Poor of the former side of the system are 
(1) Lhe classification of the sciences in hier- 
aichical oidet, proceeding tiom the simpler 
to the more complex, as follows mathe- 
matics, astronomy, Pussies, ee biology, 
souology, and ( he doctiine of the “three 
steps through which the human mind has to 
pass in theinvestigation of phenomena—namely 
the thcological or persout ying, the meta hysical 
or abstract, and the positive or scientific. The 
religious side of Positivism consists in the 
cultus of Humanity considered as a corporate 
being in its past, present, and tuture. The 
‘‘positive philosophy’ 1s its theoretical or 
doctrinal basjs, corresponding to the theol 
of the supernatural religions; but besides cts 
it consists in a worship requiring for its ful 
development an organised priesthood, temples, 
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etc Under the “life” or régime of pomtive 
religion Comte would include the political and 
social side of his system The former involves 
the establishment of an international republic, 
consisting of the five great nations of Western 
Europe, which 1s ultimately destined to lead 
the whole world , the latter the reorganisation 
of society on the basis of a double direction— 
that of the temporal or material authonty, and 
that of the spiritual or educating body Pos: 
tivism as a religion has achieved some success 
stnce Comtes death In Pans it possesses a 
periodical, the Revue Occidentale, and Comte s 
apartments are kept as a place of meeting 
er groups exist in other cities of France, of 

the Continent, of America, both North and 
South, and tn five or six cities in Fngland 
In London the principal places of meeting aie 
Newton Hall, Fetter Lane, Chapel Street, WC, 
and Fonthill Road North London, N 

Post Cards The Post Office authorities 
have intimated that the erasure of the whole or 
a portion of the original address on a postcard 
and the substitution of a fresh address, would 
render the card likely to be challenged and such 
erasures should be avoided A company his 
recently been established fo: the sale of half 

y postoards to the public at the price of one 

arthing Private firms hive for some time 
past been able to produce postcards at cheaper 
rates than the Post Ofhce themselves, but the 
company in question expects to make its profit 
from advertisements which will occupy a con 
siderable portion of the cards 

Postal Congresses ‘See PostaLt Union 

Postal Orders See Post OFFIcE (sub 
section) 

Post Office (For carher history see ed 88 ) 
The late Sir R- Hill introduced penny postaze 
in1840 Since that date rates have bean low 
and the progress of the service has been extra 
ordiniry lor the year ending March 31st, 88 
1,512 200 ooo letters were delivered an increase 
of 36, and an average of 41 Ictters pcr head for 
the population of the United Kingdom Group 
ing letters, post cards, book packages, circulais 
and newspapers together, 2 242 800,000 del) 
veries were made, being 1n average of 60 to 
each person The General Post Office, London 
18 in St Martins le Grand but a new General 
Post Office 15 about to be built, which will 
occupy the ground f:om the present office west 
to King Edward Street, a site acquired at large 
cost to thc nation but an acquirement expected 
to prove economical, owing to the saving of 
rentals now pid for outlying premises ur 
ing the year ending March 31st, ’88, £84 500 
was expended upon purchase of sites for post 
offices, £35 200 being spent in London 1nd 
£49,200 1n the provinces Of the sum spent in 
London, £33,711 was spent in completing the 
purchase of the site for the new buildings of 
the General Post Office The number of new 
poet effices opened in the year was 396 and 973 
etter boxes have been sdded Ihe permanent 
staff of the Post Office 1s about 56,460, including 
3,872 females employed as clerks, tclegraphists, 
sorters, etc In addition to these employes, 
48,g00 persons, of whom 16,000 are females, are 
employed by local postmasters The as 
revenue for th year, including savings bank 


head; the permanent chief 1s the 
Sir Arthur Blackwood, K C 


aouwsco wares y 


Secretary, 
B_ There are also 
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.. financial secretary and four under secretaries 
Inland letters, » an sent prepaid 
to any part oft the United Kingdom, are char, 
e 


as in the following table — 
1 Post 
Weight Letter Book 7 are! FO8 
aad Post Post 
ixceeding Weight |Charge 
Ib oz 5s Ib s a 
o 1 Notex 1 o 3 
o If o 4 
o 2 o 6 
o 24 o 7% 
o 3 o 9 
o 34 © 104 
Oo 4 ro 
1 xy 
One halfpenny for ever : 3 
additional two puncea? : at 


No letter may be more than 18 inches in length, 
g in width or 6 in depth unless sent to or 
trom a Government ofhce lhe weight 18 
anlimited Double postage is charged on 
delivery if the postage of books, letters, or 
patterns be not paid in advance If the post 
age be insufhcient double the deficiency will 
be charged The postage must be prepaid by 
means of ordinary postige stamps, to be affixed 
by the sender he words Parcel Post should 
be written or printed on the left hand side of 
the pice] immediately above the address 
The greatest length allowed fo: an inland 
parcel 15 3ft 61n while the length and girth 
combined may be as much as 6 ft (Thus a 
pturcel measuring 3 it 6 mm in length may 
measure as much as 2 ft 61n 1n girth, ora 
shaiter parcel may be thicker, for 1f 1t measure 
no more thin 3 ft, 1t may measure 3 ft round 
the thickest part) Parcels must not be 
nosted in an ordinary letter box, but must 
oe handed over the counter of a post office to 
the proper officer, by whom the size, weight 
and postage of eich patcel 1s tested before 
beings, accepted Certain parcels are prohibited 
being sent such as those bcaring or contain 
ing wiiting or marks of an offensive or inde 
indecent character, o1 containing gunpowder, 
cartiidgpes lucifer matches o1 othe: explosive 
or combustible material live animals, or an 
substance likely to c1use sat bd to other parcels 
or to the officeis of the Post Office, while 
puccls containing such articles as eggs, fish, 
meit o: other animal matter, or knives and 
othcr sharp instruments, can only be sent 11 so 
packed 1s to prevent all risk or injury to other 
yarcels Liquid matter must be contained in 
ottles cases or cans, securely stopped, and 
bottles and othe: glass articles must be so 
acked as to be secure from breakage On 
Feb: uary 1st, 88 the new contract between the 
Post Office and the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Co for the mail service between the 
United Kingdom and India and China came into 
operation It insures an increased rate of 
speed, and a reduction of the total cost of the 
service by £107,000 per annum_ The 0 
Post Office, it should be mentioned, have esta- 
blished a provisional mail service from Montreal 
to Japan and Ohina, and advantage is taken of 
this Tact to forward correspondence by this 
route The question of sending correspondence 


to Australia by a long sea route at a cheaper 
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rate of postage than 1s required the route 
vid Brindisi, was not settled at feta of the 
latest reports work at the Post 
Office 18 abnormally heavy At Christmas ’87, 
it 1s estimated, over 41,200 ooo letters and par 
cels were dealt with at the London office alone 

over and above the usual numbers —POST 
0 SAVINGS BANK The late Mr 
George Chetwynd, C B , devised and instituted 
the Fost Office Savings Bank scheme which 
came into operation in 186: Deposits of one 
siulling and upwards are received, subject to 
the of £30 1n one ror and £150 1n all, 
exclusive of interest at the rate of £2 10s per 
annum Pennies may be saved by the use of 
Mr Chetwynds postage stamp saving slips, 
which, when they bea: twelve stamps are 
accepted ny tne Post Office asa shilling deposit 

This branch of the Post Office business showed 
considerable increase for the year ending Dec 

31st, 87 (latest return) Ihe amount depomted 
was £16 535 932 an increase of £839 080 over 
theamountin'86 The sum oredited to deposstors 
for interest was £1 244 074 an increase of £74,484 
for the previous year J he total amount stand 

ing to the credit of depositors at the end of 87 
was £53 974,065 and increase of £3099 727 
This total is exclusive of the sum of £3 345 106 
Government Stock held by depositors Herr von 
perepaan, the Director General of Post Offices 
in Germany, has introduced the plan of Post 
Office Savings Banks in Germany and his 
example 1s being followed by other Furopean 
countries The scheme by whith depositors 
can become holdeis of Government Stock was 
initiated by the late Mr Fawcett when Post 
master General and has proved highly bene 
ficial to the thrifty During the yer ending 
Dec 31st, 87, there was a large inciease in 
Government Stock investment business by the 
Post Office The amount invested was £915 047 
as compared with £841 121 the previous ycar 
and the sales amounted to £462 785 aS .gainst 
£389,965—an incrcase of £73 926 1s regards the 
amount investcd, and {72 820 1s regards the 
amount sold The total wmnount of stock held 
by depositors was £3 345,106 divided amon 

40,270 persons—an Increase over the figures o 

the Nba bas year of 4.965 1n the number of 
stockholders and £148 165 1n the amount of 
stock held 


The average amount of stock held 
by 
with 


mn was £83 15 4d as compared 
2318 1@ 1n 86 (For explanation of 
how depositors can become stockholders see 
ed oy During last year the Savings Bank 
Act, effecting minor alterations, came into 
mee — ASSURANCE AND I 
This system was first instituted in 65 
and has not been taken advantage of by the 
public to the extent that was anticipated, 
though since the adoption by the late Mr 
Fawcett of a scheme devised by Mr James 
in, an improvement has set in he busi 
ness for 87 showed a slight increase over that 
for 86, full particulars of which will be found 
in the Postmaster Generals report for 87 88 


Immediate or Deferred Annuities are granted to 
any person not under five years of age for any 
amount between £1 or £100 Deferred annui- 
ties are ted either with or without the 
return of the parcae money 
wife may each be insured to the full amount of 
$100, or purchase an annuity of £100 Insur- 
ances for sums not exceeding £25 are granted 
without medical examination, but 1f the insurer 
die before the second premium becomes pay- 
able, only the amount of his first premium 
be paid and if he die before the third premium 
1s payable only half the sum insured omes 
due to his representatives (For fuller account 
of the system see ed 88, or obtain papers 
from any post office savings bank )—POSTAL 
ORDERS First brought into operation in ‘8x 
The system was devised by the lateMr George 
Chetwynd CB, and has proved highly suc- 
cesstul With postal orders no letter of advice 
1s used, and the orders are sold to the public 
like postage stamps They must be 
within three months from the last day of the 
month of issue and when crossed become pay- 
able only toa banker If not presented within 
the period named they become lable to a de- 
duction of an amount equal to the original 
poundige tor each three monthly period, or 
part thereof of delay Fourteen denominations 
of orders are issued the poundage varying from 
@ for ars orde: to 14d for a 208 order 
roken amounts can be made up by postage 
stamps (not exceeding fivepencc) affixed to the 
face of the order Postal orders are issued in 
most of the colonies and in India, Gibraltar, 
Malta and Constantinople Ai large staff of lady 
clerks 1s employed at headquarters on postal 
order business J he postal order business for 
the year ending March 31st 88 showed a large 
increase The amount transmitted by means 
of orders was £14 696 c00 or £1 737 000 more 
thin in 867 The number of orders issued was 
upwards of 363000 The denominations 
most uscd by the public are 15, 25 6d@ 59, 
1os and20s She system 1s under the direc- 
tion of the Receiver 1nd Accountint General 
of the Post Offie —MONEY ORDERS The 
system of money orde1s was founded 1n 1792 
by three pest ofhce officiils, somewhat 1n the 
nature of a private speculation In 1838 the 
system was inco1 porated with the Post Ofiice, 
and sincc that dite has rapidly dcveloped It 
insures almost perfect immunity from risk by 
the means of a lette: of advice The rates 
charged wcre reduced in Sept 87, and now 
are 2d tor sums of £1 and under, j3@ for 
sums over £1 but not exceeding £2 4a for 
sums over £2 but not excceding £4, sd for 
sums over 44 but not exceeding 47, and 6d 
for sums Over £7 and not exceeding 410, the 
lar,est sum for which an order is issued 
Money orders should be ted within twelve 
months from the month of issue Foregn ar 
Colonial money orde1s are also issued, gavane 
in India, the United States, Australia, ada, 


the Cape of ; Good Hope, 11 almost all our 


Insurers and purchasers of annuities become | 
bank depositors, and premiums are. 


eevee 
payable through savings bank accounts 


and | 


are deducted therefrom without trouble to | 


depositors Persons of either sex may insure 

their lives with the Post Office for an 

not ogre 45 or more man #100, t aa be 
14 years as the minimum 

as the mattacn, or 8 years as the minimum 


if the amount does net exceed £5 


amount : 


aon. ie ee Be 


b] 


Indian Possessions, Egypt France, Ge 
tay come pelea ds), Holland, I land, 
, Japan, Norway, Portu weden, 
zerland and the United States The rebes 
are for sums not exceeding £2, 6a, 3 

£5) 18» £7, 1s ced aged Bei 2s6 sds Shee ‘mii 
of money orders of all descriptions 1s—--* 
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m the year ended March 31st, ’88 (last return), 
showed a large increase on the number of the 
previous year. The number was upwards of 
36,300,000, and the amount transmitted was 
$14,696,000, or £1,737,c00 more than the jear 
before. This increase 1s chiefly due to the 
modification of rates, which has done far more 
than arfest a falling off that became apparent 
after the introduction of postal orders The 
oney Order Office 1s in Aldersgate Street, 
London,E C (Fo1 pill explanation pee) stom 
see ed.’88) POSTAL GRAPH DEPART- 
. Since the Government took over 1n 1870 
the wires of the various piace companies there 
has been a marvellous development of the tele 
graphicsystem The public and the newspaper 
press have benefited largely bythetransfer The 
rates for press messages aie still rs for ever 
roo words transmitted between 6 pm an 
g am,andss for every 75 words between 
gam and6 pm to a single address, with an 
additional chaigc of 2d tor every 100 words, 
or 75 words as the case may be, of the same 
telegraphic communication so transmitted to 
every additional address The 1ate {for ordin 
sate dep was i1cduced in 85 to $d@ a wold, 
including the addi csses, with a minimum charge 
of 6@ forthe firsttwelve words Ihe number of 
Postal Telegraph Offices throughout the countiy 
18 now neatly 6,800, and most of these offices 
(except the large recuning offices m London 
and othe: centrcs) aie open from8am to8pm 
Postmasters miy, howevil, acccpt telegrams 
after the usual hours, provided the te:minal 
office be open, 01 its attention can be gained 
The number oi telegraphic messages forwarded 
during the year cnded Mirch 31st, 88, was 
53,403,425, being an incicase of 3,15),756 Over 
the previous yeat Ihe London local messages 
showed an incre isc of 1, 8 pcr cent , the number 
being 4,337,9:7. Lhe new telegraph offices 
opened at post offices during the yeu num 
bered 257, and 39 new offices were opened at 
railway stations A very luge staff of tele 
~raphists is employed—ovel 2 oo it the Central 
“fice in St Martins le Grind vone Lhe an- 
struments chiefly used aie the Morse Sounder, 
Wheatston« automatic, and the Hu,hcs type 
printer Submarine telegrams belong to priv ite 
companies, but foreign messages ie rcceived at 
any postal telegraph station The chef :egu 
lations for foreign tclegrains are founded upon 
the International Telegraph Convention, accord 
ing to which regulations foleign telegrams are 
divided into thiee classes—viz , o:dinary, code, 
and cypher kuropean code telegrams may be 
sent in any of the languag: 6 1n usc in Furope, 
or Latin may be employed, but no such tele 
am may contain woids of more than one 
Ein ag Cypher telegrams must be composed 
exclusively of fgures, or of Ictters Ihc length 
allowed for a single woid is, in European 
telegrams fifteen letters, and in extra Eurcpean 
telegrams ten letters Any person may register 
an abbreviated or arbitrary address, a privilege 
taken advantage of by near ly every large user 
of the wires, on payment of a fec of a guineaa 
year. The process of piscine the wires er- 
ground wherever possible has been considerably 
extended during the year ending March last 
Of the 1,745 lines of wire entering the Central 
Station in London, not one 1s now open — 
AL UNION, “fhe Cstablished July rst, 


x87s, the result of the Postal Congress hold 
at Berne mn 1874, at which a treaty was signed 
by all European States except France, and 
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by the United States of America, and by 

Bypt A Postal to discuss points 
and to consider propositions affecting the 
Union, assembles once every five years, at 
which delegates from all the states concerned 
meet The last Congress was held at Lisbon 
in the early part of 1885, The countries com- 
prised within the General Postal Union are 
divided into two classes—namely, A and B-— 
and will be found printed in the “ Post Office 
Guide,” as also in the new “ Penny Post Office 
Handbook ” Under class A the rates are—for 
letters 2$¢@ per half ounce, for post-carda 1d. 
for newspapers or packets of printed paper i. 
per 2 oz, and for patterns rd per 4 02. iin er 
class B the rates for letters are—for countries 
not printed in sf/altcs, and for Hong Kong, 
Japan, and New Caledonia, vza San Francisco, 

per half ounce, for post-cards rAd, news- 

papers rd per 4 oz , for printed matter rd. per 
20z Commercial papers same as for printed 
matter, except that the lowest charge 1s for 
each packet 2t@ in all cases, patterns are 
the same as piinted matter, 1d per2oz For 
countries under class B, printed in séaltes, 
the 1ates aic—Letters, 5d per }$ oz ; at- 
cards, 2d , newspapers, 14d per 4 0z , printed 
papers, 14d per 20z The fee for registration 
under both classes 18 2¢ No letter for a 
colony or foreign country may exceed 2 feet in 
length o1 1 foot in width o: depth 
Pd Telegraph Department See Post 

ITICE 

Postal Union, The See Post Orfrice. 

Postmaster General 1s the parliamentary 
head ot the Post Office (7 wv ) 

Post Office Life Insurance and Annuities, 
Sec Posi OFt ick 


oo Office Savings Banks Sce Post 
1TICk 
Potential Energy Scc ENERGY 
Poultry Farm Sec ed 88 
Powderly, Mr ‘Sce KnicHTs oF LABOUR. 
Poynter, Edward John, RA, b_ 1836, 


studicd art both in I ngland and on the Con- 
tinent IJlected A RA (1869) Appointed 
Slade Professor of Art at University College, 
London (1871), and subsequently became 
Director of Art and Principal of the National 
Art Tramming School at South Kensington. 
Besides punting cartoons for mosaics and 
frescocs, Mr Poynter has exhibited many of 
his works at the Acadcmy and at the Dudley 
Gilery His successful pictures include por- 
traits of Lieut Gen Sir Gerald Graham and the 
Marquis of Ihipon, the latter for the Governa 
ment House at Calcutta Other of his well- 
known paintings arc ‘Israel Bae ie 
“Rhodope, ‘ The Fcstival,’ ‘The Golden 
Age, “Atalantas Race, ‘Ihc Fortune Teller,” 
i Zenobta. and ‘*Diadumcnc ’ He published 
in 79 ‘‘ Ten Lectures on Art” Elected R A. 76, 
Preceptors, College of. Established 18 
incorporated by Royal Charter "49, ‘‘for t 
purpose of promoting sound Jearning and of 
advancing the interests of education, Sy pared 
among the middle classes, by affording facilities 
to the teacher for acquiring a knowledge of 
his profession, and by providing for the 
riodical session of a competent of 
era to ascertain and give certificates of 
the acqu:rements and fitness for ther office of 
persons engaged or desiring to be engaged in 
the education of youth.” ith this view the 
charter empowers the College to hold examina- 
tions of teachers and schools, and to grant 
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and pertificates to such persons as 

pass these examinations satisfactorily To 
effect these objects, two plans of examination 
have been established 1) That of teachers, 
to ascertain their qualifications and fitness to 
take part in the work of inst:uction, (2) that 
of pupils, to test their progress, and to afford 
at once to the teacher and to the public a satis 
factory criterion of the value of the instruction 
they receive The diplomas granted by the 
College to teachers are of three giades— 
te, Licentiate, and Fellow, and a dis 
tinctive feature of the examinations 18, that 
in all cases the theory and practice of education 
13.an obligatory subject for each gradc In 87 
the number of candidates cxamined for certifi 
cates exceeded 15,000 About 4,000 schools, 
both public and private, are now brought under 
the influence of the College Visiting examiners 
are also appointed by the College for the 
inspection and examination of public and 
private scnools A total number of 20,000 
persons are at prescnt examined reas by 
the College In ‘73 the Council of the College 
instituted a Professorship (the first established 
cience and Art of Educa 


in this country) of the 
tion, and a training course of lectures and lessons 


an 
for teachers 1s now in full operation The new 
werc opcned by HR H the Prince of 
Wales, Maich 30th, 87 The C of P has re 
cently acceded to a request from the London 
Chamber of Commerce to conduct examinations 
on behalf of the Associated Chambers of Com 
merce according to a schcme of education for 
those destined for mercantile life Offices 
Bloomsbury Sq Organ Lducational Times 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, The 
body of artists, poets, and hterary men who 
combined togethe: to advocate in theory and 
follow out in practice certain novel theories of 
art, the subsequcnt success and influence of 
which was laigely ons to the support they 
received from the powciful pen of Mr Ruskin 
Seeed 88 
Presbyterianism 16 church government by 
presbyters, and by picsbyters only The 
seasion of a Presbyterian Church consists of the 
ordained ruling elders andthe pastor or teach 
ing eldei of the chuich, who always presides, 
and in case of achuich being vacant the pastor 
of some other church within the bounds of the 
presbytery 18 chosen modcrator to preside 
e presbytery consists of the prstois of 
churches, and a ruling elder from e uh congre 
ation, within piescitbed boundurics he 
Synod consists of presbyteries within a larger 
area, and the General Assembly, wheic the size 
of the churchirendcrs one necess uy, takes in the 
whole church, and consists cither of the pastors 
of all the churches, together with a ruling ¢ Ider 
from each congregation (called a lay eldcr), or 
representatives chosen {f10m_ amongst th 
pastors and ruling elders The standards of 
he Presbyteiian body are the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, with the Catechisms, 
Larger and Shorter But the United Presby 
terian body in Scotland, and some others, 
receive these with an eg tae eee especially in 
respect to Chapter XXIII , of the ‘‘ Confession 
The United Presbyterian Church has adopted a 
Declaratory Statement 1n regard to its relation 
to the ‘‘Confession’ Ihe Presbyterian Church 
of England has a similar document under con- 
sideration. The latter body has hkewise 
d-afted a briefer declaration, entitled ‘* Articles 
of the Fasth,” which 18 at present under con- 
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sideration by the Presbyteries of the Church. 
It embraces twenty-three “articles” on subgects 
supposed to be of fundamental importance. 
That section called the Reformed Pres 
Church peeoRuises the (morally) binding obliga- 
tions of the National Covenant of Scotland, and 
also of the Solemn League and Covenant With 
these exceptions the several sections of the 
Presbyterian Church stand, in respect to the 
doctrine, worship, discipline, and government of 
the Church, onacommon platform The General 
Pres! ce, established in 1875) has 
brought the unity of Presbyterians in s 
of the woild in essentials clearly to light. 
The Fourth General Counoul of this Ajliance met 
in London 1n 68 = It comprised 300 delegates, 
representing more than 50 separate Churches 
throughout the world, with an aggregate mem 
bership of over seven million communicants 
Presbyternianism 1s represented by a steadily 
Miereasing body in England—the result of the 
union in 1876 of English congregations of the 
United Presbyterian Synod with those of the 
English Presbyterian Church, under the title of 
the Presbyterian Chuich of England There are 
also a small number of churches connected with 
the Established Church of Scotland in England 
The Calvinistic Methodists in Wales, who aie 
substantially Presbyteriin in their government 
have in recent years adopted the name, an 
now stand in close relationship with the 
Presbyterian Church of England In Sootland, 
in addition to the Establishment, there are the 
Free Church of Scotland, the United Presby- 
terian Church, and some smaller bodies Cer 
tain evangelical Christian Churches who do 
not hold the doctrines of Presbytenanism con- 
duct their ecclesiastical affairs presbytenally 
Picsbytenanism 15 represented in Ireland 
chiefly in the noith by scveral Presbytei1an 
Churches, the most impoitant being the ‘‘ Pres 
byter1an Chuich in lreland ~~ In the United 
States of America, in Canada, Australia, New 
Zeiland, and wherever Scotch and (Ulster) 
liish people settle, Presbyterianism has also 
tahen firm 10oqt Ihe body, as a whole, 18 
giowmg in numbers [he tone of its pulpits 
1s evangelical Fora very long perioda Liturgy 
was unknown amongst Presbyterians, and 
until tees instrumental music was not al- 
lowed in Presbyterian churches At preseht 
there 13 a slight movement in favour of 
a Liturgy, and organs have already found 
thei. way into most Presbyterian churches 
The Presbyterian Church of land consists of 
288 fully organised congregations and g prea 
ing stations, providing accommodation for 
15 ,645 persons, besidcs a large number of 
fully equipped mission stations in connection 
with town congregations, with an average 
attendance of about 12,000 persons The 
number of settled ministers 1s 281 (some of the 
congregations being vacant), with 18 ordained 
and 9 medical missionaries 1n the foreign field, 
besides 2 missionary teachers and s:4 | 
missionaiieS There are also 27 licentiates, 
and 17 theological students, prepamng for the 
ministry The pioperty of the Church 13 esti- 
mated at 41,350,000, exclusive of sundry invest- 
ments for the endowment of the College and 
scholarships, and for the Sustentation Fund 
and other schemes of the Church, of the Col 
itself, and of buildings for mission work abroad. 
Of the existing places of worship 155 have been 


erected since 1851, their value 


at £751,999; 28 of the existing congregations 
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trace back their existence to the seventeenth 
century, 42 to the eighteenth century, while the 
remaining 216 have been established within 
the present century The revival of Presby 

terlanism in England in the earlier portion 
of the present century was due to the influ 

ence on Enghsh Presbytenanism, on the one 
hand of the Evangelical movement in the 
Established Church of Scotland which led up 
to the disruption, and on the other of the con 

solidation of the dissenting Presbyterianism 
of Scotland which led up to the formation of 
the United Presbyterian Synod in 1846 The 
English section of that Synod united with the 
older Presbyteiian body in England 1n 1876, so 
forming the Presbyterian Church of England 

The total income of the Church 1n 1886 was 
£206,533 16s —£37,186 of the amount being fo1 
missionary and other general objects Ihe 
backbone of the Church finance 15 the Susten 

tation Fund, which since 1878 has secured tor 
the body of the ministers, excluding a lmuted 
number under special arrangements, a mini 

mum income of 4200 Under this scheme 98 
congregations were aid receiving 1n 1887 to the 
amount ot 45,357 158 6d, as against 103 1n 1878 
to the amount of £6 443 75 6d, the average 
amount of aid requu ed bene at dite £55 pcr 
congregation, as ugainst £62 10s 1n 1878 he 
Church 1s therefore stcadily consolidating 
The centenary of the «stablishmcntotthe Presby 

terian Assembly in Americaw tscclebratedin 88 


Preston New Station In view of a daily 
aveiage of 544 truns passing duly thiough 
Preston in both directions, of which 256 cury 
passengers, the complc tion of the new st ition 
there, about the beginning of 88, was a mattcr 
of more than ordinary interest Lhe station is 
about a quarter of amilc long, being ipproachcd 
mae easy Incline with cartri ye way 8ott wide 

e centre plattoi1m 15 1,360 ft long, and 7< {t 
wide, contauning three ] ugyc blocks of erat 
two of 1.0 ft and one of 170 ft in length = Lhe 
last named contains two1cficshment rooms and 
a dining room cipible of acconiunod mar 30 
persons, as evcly d Ys except Sunday, all the 
mail trains from north or south stop for twenty 
minutes to allow for dinin, Ihe East Lanca- 
shire section 15 connected with the L & Y and 
the L & NW sections by u subway acioss the 
whole station Onthe west side ts a plitform 
for ordinary pisscnger tt iffic 725 fect long, and 
an excursion platform 10 yds long = Lhe 
cha 1s covered in with an j10n and glass 
roo 


Price of Gold See Monty Market 


Prime Minister 1s he who at the summons 
of the sovereign has succeeded in forming an 


administration, of which he 1s the head, and | 
It may be | 


which may be named after him 
assumed that those who accept office under 
him agree with his policryinthe main Although 
each member of the Cabinet administers his 
own department independently of his col 
leagues, all important departmental matters 
are submitted to him, the most important being 
brought before the whole Cabinet, and no 
appointment of moment 1s made or recom- 
mended to the Crown without his knowledge 
and concurrence His own pai 18 very 
extensive In forming an administration, he 
selects all those who are to fill the various 
offices, though the appointments are subject to 
the sovereign’s approval. It 1s upon his advice 
that as vacancies occur the archbishops, bishops 
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and deans and the highest judges are appointed, 
and over one hundred Crown hivings are filled ; 
and upon his recommendation that the most 
envied temporal titles and honoyrable ons 
—peerages, baronetcies, and the garter, for 
example—are conferred, and such high « 

ments as the Lord Lieutenany of lrelcz=, *h= 
Viceroy alty of India, the principal ambassador- 
ships and colonial gover: norships, and the lord 
leutenanvies of counties are made by the 
Crown He 1s the leader of the House of Parha- 
mcnt of which he isa member Yet as Prime 
Minister he enjoys no legal precedence over 
his colleagues, his official existence being in 

decd not recognised by statute 


Primitive Methodists The first church 
was formed in 1810, and was composed of ten 
members, not connected with any other section 
of the Church Ihe following statistics were 
aie at the last conference, held at Derby 

une 87, and aie the Jatest received — 
Church members, 191,662, ministers, 1,035; 
lay preachers, 16,138, Sabbith schools, 4,065, 
class teachers, 10,681, Sunday school ceuchere. 
60,671, Sunday school scholars, 410,950, 
church accommodation tor 909,113, value of 
church property, £2,922,887 They have 
home, colomal, and foieign missions They 
publish seven monthly magazines, and one 
25 quatterly They have also three weekly 
papers” [heir doctrinal views are Arminian. 


Primogeniture [his term ought to express 
the fact of a person being the eldest child of 
his or her parents, and does express a right 
which he enjoys in consequence of being an 
eldest child As regards primogeniture in 
ELnglind, we must distinguish between the 
fiw and the custom of primogeniture The 
only law of primogeniture in Ungland 18 that 
which orduns thit in the event of any person 
dyin, intest ite as to his real estate, such real 
estate sh ul descend to his eldcst son [here 
15 no smnulu rule mn the case of an eldest 
diuphtcr—daiughtcers, where there 19 no son, 
Inheriting cquilly Lhe custom of primo- 

| henituie is the custom of settling all ones 
*cal property upon onc s cldest son 


Primrose League A Icague originated in 
| 1883, in memory of the late Jarl of Beacons- 
field, ind so called because on the anniversa 
of his death cvery member wears a_bune 
of primroses — Lhe members, who include both 
sexes, ae styled hts or Dames, and their 
lodges uc called ‘ Habitatons” Lhe lady 
members of the Primrose League took an act- 
lve part in the last clectoral amipe: n, and 
exercised considcrable influence in London 
and its neighbourhood in favour of the Con- 
scrvative candidates Grand » Marquis 
ot Salisbury, K G , Chairman of Grand Oouneil : 
Lord Hanis There are now (Oct 88) 56,c0o 
Knights. 44,000 Dames, 638,000 , divided 
among 1,942 Habitatiuns Ihere are 39,000 
members in Scotland, giving a grand total of 
close on 740,000 members Habitations have 
been established in India, Malta, Cyprus, 
Sydney, British Honduras, Mauritius, Hong 

ellor [ Cusack-Smith, 
Princes Mansions, SW Official Orge=: 


1 
The Primrose League Gasstte (xd. weekly). 


Prince Edward Island. A province of the 
Dominion of Canada. It lies in St. Lawrence 
Gulf, north of Nova Scotia and between New 
Brunswick and Cape Breton. Arena 2,193 sq. 
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m. 3 . 108,89: Capital Charlottetown, ; 
md Bivided into three counties. The island 
is long and narrow, 1ts coasts much indented. 
The surface 1s mostly level, the soil very fertile 
Agriculture aeenire | prosecuted Wheat, 
barley, oats, pease and beans, potatoes, turnips 
and other crops ripen well, apples, grapes, 
rar and currants grown in small quantities 
ost beauttful island in St Lawrence estuar 

Climate delightful, and, with the facilities for 
bathing and yachting, attracts a large number of 
visitors —A tered by a Lieut Governor 
and Executrve Council The pcople elect a 
Legislative Council of thirteen members and a 
House of Assembly of thuty The Province 
has four seats in the Dominion Senate and 
seven in the House of Commons Education 
1s State-aided, tree, and compulsory —Indus 
are agriculture and breeding of stud stock 

Ihe fisheries are important normous quan 
tities oflobsters and oysters annually shipped 
off Manufactures are progiessive, and there 
is some shipbuilding Communications good 
by road, rail, and slcame: A submaiine 
railway tunnel to the mainland 1s 1n progress 
see NORTHUMBFRLAND STRAITS TUNNEL) 
arms sell at about £4 per acie —Duiing 
the eighteenth century the island, then 
called Isle St Jean, was a French colony, 
it became British after the capture of Acadia 
(Nova Scotia), and received its picscnt name 
inx798 Entered Dominion 1873. Sce CANADA 


Prince of Wales Island Official name ot 
Penang, one of the Straits Settlements (¢ v ) 


Principe and 8t Thomas Two islands in 
the Gulf of Guinca belonging to Portugal 
Area 4548q m, pop 20,888 See CoLonirs oF 
European PowFrs 


Prinsep, Valentine C, A RA,b 1838, and 
though intended originally for the Indian 
Civil Service, prefericd the profession of an 
artist His paintings, which aic regulal 
exhibited at the Acidemy, ae held in hip 
1eputation forthen powe! and vigour of dcsign 
and the excellence of then cone atle He has 
published a work on Indian travcls, entitled 
‘Imperial India Ficctedan AR A (79) 

Prisons constitute an important dc partmc nt 
in our home administration JheChicet Office 
ia at the Home Office, where Sir Edmund Du 
Gane, KOB, RE, 15 Chairman and Surveyor 
General of Prisons In the maimtenance of 
prisons in pen, Ware 4,466,000 a year 18 1equired , 
and in Scotland £109,000 There are four prisons 
in the Metropolis known as Her Majestys 
Prisons, and the number of oonvict prisons 
throughout the countrys fourteen, of which 
Millbank, Portland, Chatham, and Wormwood 
Serubs are the best known, besides these, 
there 1s a ree number of local prisons Ac 
cording to the latest report the population of the 
local prisons last year was the lowest of which 
there 1s any record during the last thirty-seven 
years. On March 31st, 87, the number was 

as compared with 159375 on March 31st, 86 


Thomas Evan, angling editor of the 
Yorkshire Post, was b. B46 at Preston He 


articles on banking and other topics. Founded, 
"8s, the Yorkshire lers’ “  ociation, of which 
he ia the hon sec. 


Privateering. Seeed ’88. 
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vileges, Committee for. The petrtion 
of every claimant to a title of nobility is re- 
ferred to the Committee for Privileges of the 
House of Lords, a body which 18 composed of 
the Lord Chancellor, the ex Lord Chancellors, 
and the Lords of Appeal, or some of them, the 
President being the Chairman of Committees. 
Counsel and witnesses may be heard, and the 
case 1s decided by the majority of the members 
of the committee present 
Privy Council (see Ministry) A body of 
persons nominated by the sovereign without 
any patent or grant, and who, upon taking the 
oath of office, are at once qualified members. 
A privy councillor must be a natural born 
British subject, and as he 1s created by the 
soveieign, so he can be removed from the hist 
at her pleasure [t is customary to include in 
the body the royal princes and the archbishops, 
several of the principal officers of State and ofthe 
Household become privy councillors by virtue 
of their office, the principal secietarics of state 
are of course sworn of the Counct! before they 
can take pait in the delibcrations of the select 
number of the body which we know as the 
Cabinct Council, the Judge Advocate General 
1s always included, 1nd the rank 18 bestowed 
upon ambassadors and the principal colonial 
governors, and poaladaie f upon respected 
politicians who may neve: have been in office, 
as an honorary distuution Any privy coun- 
cillor may act 15 1 justice of the perce The 
Lord President of the Counoil 1s appointed by 
letters pitent unde: the great seal, his duty 1s 
to manage the dcbates in council, to piopose 
matters trom the sovereign at the council 
table, and to 1cport to Her Majesty the reso 
lutions takcn thereon It 15 only on rare 
occasions that the whole body of members 
assembles, one of those instances being at the 
demise of the Crown, when it 14 the duty of 
the Privy Counc] to mect and proclaim the 
new sovacign kor the ordinary business of 
the Council only thosc who arc summoned 
attend, and the number: thus called upon 1s 
usually very small, and consists generally of 
members of the party 11 power Among other 
importint functions of the Council aie the 
cstabhshment of quarantine when it may be 
necessary, the granting of charters of moor- 
ration to public and private bodies, and the 
ringing int» operation by means of orders in 
council of the provisions of many statutes 
which Pailiament leaves to the executive to 
enforce temporarily 01 permanently, at such 
timc 01 times 1s 1t may deem necessary and 
desjrable Royal proclamations, summoning or 
proroguing o1 dissolving Parliament, and for 
many other purposes, are made by and with the 
advice of the P C beforc being issued Several 
public departments have grown out of or are 
even now committees of the Council. The 
Board of Trade (7 v ), though now an entirely 
separate department, is still officially entitled the 
Committee of Council for Trade The Eduea- 
tion and Agricultural Departments, each presided 
over by its own vice president, are Committees 
of Council, and there are besides a Um 
ttee, which reviews the statutes made 
under the Oxford and Cambridge Act, and a 


Judicial Committee for appellate business. 
Council in Ireland a 


Privy a much smaller 

than that just referred to, advises the ee d 
Lieutenant and exercises some of the powers 
posecesed by the Council in Great Britam, bus 
n relation to Irish affairs only. 
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Privy Council, Her Majesty's Most Honourable. As the Privy Council in Great Britain 
and the Privy Council in Ireland are distinct bodies, though it will be noticed that some 
persons are members of both, a separate list of each is set out, corrected to Dec. 8th, 
1888. In the second column is piven the date on which each Privy Councillor was sworn in. 
word ‘‘ Peer” is inserted in the third column to signify that some particulars re in 
public life of the noble lord referred to are given under the head of ‘‘Peerage”; and ‘M.P.” is 
pene ie bebe che reader to our Lae of the Hause ot eamnions: In cases where the Privy 
uncillor is neither Peer nor M.P. some biographical facts are appended. All Pri 
Councillors should be addressed as ‘‘ Right Honourable.’ Bor ga 


Privy Council in Great Britain. 
Lord Pres:ident-—-The Rt. Hon. Visct. Cranbrook, G.C.S.I. 


1 2 3 
Aberdare, Lord. 64, April . | Peer. 
Aberdeen, Earl of "86, Feb. . | Peer. 
Acland, Sir Thomas 83, Aug. . | B. 1809. Second Church Estates Commr. "69-74. (G.L.). 
Dyke, Bart. M.P.W. Somerset 37-47, N. Devon '6s-85, Somerset (Wel- 
; ington D.) 85-6, when he tailed to secure re-election. 
Addington, Lord . | 74, Aug. . | Peer. [Has two sons in Parliament. 
Argyll, Duke of - | '53, Jan. Peer. See special biography. 
urne, Lord . | 85, June . | Peer. 
Bacon, Sir James. | 86, Nov. . | See special biography. 
Balfour, me . | 85, June .| M See special biography. 
Balfour, J.B. . 83, Aug. . i of 
Basing, Lord. ’74, Mar. .| Peer. 
Baxter, Wuilliam ’73, Mar. . | B.’25. Partner in firm of Edward Baxter & Son, Dundee. 
ward. (L.). M.P. Montrose Dist.’55-85. Sec. Admuralty "68-71; 
Beauchamp, Earl ./| 774, Mar. . | Peer. (Sec. Treas. ’71-3. 
Beaufort, Duke of 58, Feb. . | Peer. 
Blachford, Lord "71, June . | Peer. 
Blackburn, Lord . | 76, Nov. . | Peer. 
Bouverie, Hon. E. | ’55, Mar. . | B.’18 2ndson31d E.of Radnor. M.P. Kilmarnock "44-74. 
Pleydell. Under Home Scc. ‘50-2; Vice-Pics. Board of Trade and 
Tieas. of Navy ’55; Pres. Poor Law Board '55-8; Chm. 
Ways and Means, 53-5; Second Ch. Est. Commr. ’59-65. 
Bowen, Sir Charles | ’82, June . | Sec special biography. 
Synge Christopher. 
Bowen, Sir George | 86, Nov. . {| B. ’22. Formerly fellow_and tutor of Brasenose Coll.; 
Ferguson, G.C.M.G. Princip. of Univ. of Corfu; Sec. Lord Fligh Commr. 
Ionian Islands ‘54-9; Gov. Queensland 's9-68, N. Zea- 
land °68-73, Victoiia '73-8, Mauritins ‘78-83, Hong Kong 
"83-87; went to Malta Jan. ’88 asa Roy. Commnrr. to inquire 
into the manner of dividing Malta and its dependencies 
Brabourne, Lord 73, Mar. . | Peer. [into electoral districts. 
Bradford, Earl of "52, Mar. . | Peer 
Bramwell, Lord . | 76, Nov. . | Peer 
Breadalbane, Marq. of | "80, May . | Peer. 
Bright, John _.. . | 68, Dec. . | M.P. See special biography. 
Brownlow, Far! . | ‘87, July Pee1. 
Bruce, Lord Charles | '80, May B. 34, Youngest son of rst M., of dauchaned (L.). M.P. 
William Brudenell-. N. Wilts ’6s5-74, Marlbo1 ough ’78-85. Vice-Chamb. House- 
Buckingham, Duke of | °66, fury Pcer. {hold ’80-85. 
Bury, Viscount . ’59, July .| Peer. 
Cadogan, Earl . _. | ‘85, tay . | Peer. See special biography. 
Cambridge, H.R.H. | ’56, July Peer, 
Duke of. 
Campbell-Bannerman,| ‘84, Nov. . | M.P. 
Canterbury,Archbp.of | ’83, Mar. . | Peer. Sce special biography. 
Carnarvon, Earl or . | 06, July Peer. 
Carrington, Lord 81, July Peer. 
Cavan, Earl of . . | 786, Feb. . | M.P. 
Tavendiy  peneices 75, Nov. . | M.P. 
Chamberlain, Joseph | 80, May .| M.P. See special biography. 
Chaplin, H. : . | 85, june . | M.P. 
Childers, H.C. E. 68, Dec. . | M.P 
Churchill. Lord R. "Bs, June .| M.P. See special biography. 
Clermont and Carling- | ’64, April . | Peer. 
ford, Lord. : 
Coleridge, Lord : 7% Dec. Peer. 
Colville, Lord . _. | °66, {uly Peer. a 
Connaught, R.H. | ’71, May Pecr. See special biography. 


Con ‘ 
Cork, Earlof .. 


a May 


Peer. 
Peer. 
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1 
Cottesloe, Lord 
Cotton, Sir Henry 
Couch, Sir Richard 
Coveney Earl of 
Cowell, Sir John Clay 

ton 
Cowper, Earl 
Cranbrook, Viscount 
Cross, Viscount 
Cubitt, George 
Derby, Earl of 
Devonshire, Duke of 
Dilke, Sir Charles 
Wentworth, Bait 
Ducie, Earl of 
Dufferin and Ava, 
Marquis of 
Dyke, irW H ,Bart 
E ary, Lor 
Edinburgh, H RH 
Duke of 
Elgin, Earl of 
bifot:Hon Sir Henry 
George 


Emly, Lord 
Esher, Lord 
Everaley, Viscount 
Exeter, Marquis of 
Fergusson,Sir James, 
Bart 
Fife, Ear) of 
Fitzgerald, Lord 
Flanagan, © Woulfe 
Folkestone, Viscount 
Ford, Sit Fi ancis Clare 


Fowler H H 
Fry, 51 kdward 


Gaith, Sur Richard 


Gladstone,Wm Ewart 
Goschen, G Ble Path 
Grant Duff Sir Mount 
stuart EF Iphinstone 
Granville, l arl 
Grey, Far] 
Grove, Sir Wm Robt 
Halsbury, Lord 
Hamilton, Lord G 
Hammond, Lord 
Hampden, Viscount 
Hannen, Sir gemes 
Harcourt, ir WwW 
Vernon 
Hardwicke, Earl of 
Harrowby, Ear! of 
Hartington, Marq of 
Hay, Sir John Charles 
alrymple, Bart 


Hey, Sir John Hay 
rummond 

Hen Edward 
Herachell, Lord 
Hertford, Marquis of 
Hall, Lord A 


Hobhouse, Lord 
Huntly, ‘Marquis of 


3 
44, May 
77; jely 
75, wWOV 
27) Aug 
87, July 


71, May 
66, July 
74, Feb 
80, Mar 
58, Feb 
78, Mar 
82, Dec 


59, Jul 
88, bee 


80, Apnil 
30, Nov 
66, May 


86, keb 
67, June 


55, Au 
76, Noe 


39, June 
66, July 
68, Nov 


80, May 
82, pune 
85 Dec 

85, June 
88, Aug 


86 June 
83 April 


88, Leb 


41 Sept 
65, Nov 
8o May 


46, Aug 
35 April 
87, Nov 
85, June 
78 April 
66 June 
66, July 
72, Nov 
80, April 


66, July 
74, “ar 
66, Feb 
74) Mar 


86, Aug 


8@ Feb 
€ 
a» F eb 

une 
as. din 


81, Mar 


8 
Sey lb h 
ee npecis 10gra 
= ie biographical notice 
eer 
B 32 A n in Army,and Lt Col RE , wasGov 
to Duke of Ldinburgh, and late Duke of Alban , Master 
eer {of H M Household since '66 
Peer 
Peer 
MP 
Peer 
Peer 
B 43 MP (GL) Chelsea 6886 Under For Sec 
80-82 Pres Local Govt Board 835 Author of 
Peer { Greater Britain,” etc 
Peer See special biography 
M P 
Peer 
Pee: See special biography 
Peer 
B 317 and son of and E Minto 


Has been many yours 
indip service Was Min at Cope nnagen 589, Naples 

59 62, Greece 623, Italy 636, Turkey 6677, Vienna 
Peer Ret 84 
Peer 
Peer 
Pecr 


MP 


77 8 
See biography : 


Peer 
Pea 
B 17 Called tobi 38 A Land Judge of Chance Div in 
MP (Ireland 69 85 
B 18— Servedinthe Jight Dragoons 465: knt Dip 
lomatic Service 52 was H M Commr at fialifax under 
the Treity of Washington 757 Mun to the Argentine 
hepub 789 aa oe 411z1f 79 81 Greece 281 4, 
Spun 848 Amb it Madrid since Feb 88, KC MG 
M I [8s GCMG 86 
B 27 linc Im 54 QC €g9 AjudgeChanc Div 7783, 
[ipp 1 Loid Justice of Appeal 83 
B 20 Calledt> bai Lincolns Inn 47. QC and Bencher 
(6 MP Guildford 668 Chicf Justice High Court of 
MI See special biography = [Judicature Bengal 75 86 
MP See special plepraph 
B29 (L) MP Eigin Dist 57 8:1 Under Sec India 
68 74 Under Sec Colonies 801, ov Madias 816 Ld 


Hay See spec bio, (Rector Aberdcen Univ 66 72 
cel 

B 1811 LincolnsInn 35 QC 53, Judge Com Pleas and 
Pea B Divs 71 87 Pres Serit Assocn 66 
Peer 

Pcer 

B at See special biography 

MP_ See special biography 

Peer 

Peer 


MP See special biography 
B at Served in navy 3478, when he became admiral on 
retired list, having seen much active service in Crimean 
campaign and elsewhere, and received three war medals 
(C ) P Wakefield 625, Stamford 66 8, Wigtown 
{Dist 80-5 A Lord of the Admiralty ‘66-8 
B 6 Has been many yearsindip service Was Min 
Plen at Court of Morocco 7a 86, nays been previousl 
M P {Consul-Gen there (45) and Min Res ('6o-7e 
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1 
Hibbert, John Tom- 
linson 


Hicks Beach, Sir M 
Iichester, Earl of 
Inglis, John 


ames, Sir H 
ay Shutfleworth,Sir 
J , Bart 
Kenmare, Ear] of 
Kensington, Lord 
Kimberley, Ear] of 
Kingsburgh, Lord 


Knutsford Lord 


Kintore, Earl of | 
Lambert, Sir John 


Lathom, | ar! of | 

Layard, Sir Austcn 
enry 

Lewisham, Viscount 

Lindley, Sir Nathaniel 


Loftus, Lord A 


London, Bishop of | 
Londonderry, arquis | 





of 
Lopes, Sir Henr 
Charles : 
Lopes, Sir Massey, 


ait 
Lorne, Ma: quis of 


Lothian, Marquis of 
Lowther, James 
Lugard, Sir ] dward 


Tytton IT ulof 
acdonald, J] II A 
(see aH deena 

Macdonald, Siu John 
Alexander 

Macnaghten, I ord 

Malet, Sir Edward 
Baldwin 


Mallet, Sir Louis 


Malmesbury, Farl of 
Maryoribanks, Edward 
Marriott, Sir W T 
Mattheus, Henr 
Mellor, John William 


Monck, Viscount 
Moncreiff, Lord 
Monk Bretton, Lord 
Montagu, Lord R 


2 
"86, Feb 


74, Mar 
74, Feb 


"59, Feb 


85, June 
86, April 


57, keb 
bo, May 
64, Nov 
65 Aur 


86, Aug 
8s Sept 
85 Muy 


74 Mai 
68, Dec 


85, June 
81, Der 


68, Nov 


85, May 
86 Aug 


85, Dec 


85 July 
75, Mar 


86 Feb 
78, Fcb 
ae Noy 


4 Janne 


7) Aug 


87, Jan 
85 Mar 


&3 Aug 


52, Feb 
66, Feb 
85, July 
86 Aug 
80, Mar 


, Au 
a Oct 
72, May 


| 67, Mar 


8 
B ’24 MP (GL) Oldham '6a-74, 77-86. Inner Temple 
49 Parl ec to Local Govt Board "ya-4 and a 
nder Home Sec 834, Fin Sec to Treas '84-5, Sec. 
S Admiralty Feb to July 86, aCommr under Local Gov 


See special biography [Boundaries Act 87. 
Peer 


B 10 MP (C)Stamford 58 Scotch bar 35 Sol 4sen 

Scotland 52, Lord Advoc 528 Lord JusticeClerk 's58 67 ; 
I ord Justice Genl and Pres of Court of Session, Scot- 
no [land, 67 


Peer 

Pea 

Poa 

B 34 Called Scottish bar 59, QC 280, Sheriff of Ross, 
Ciomarty, and Suthei landchive 746, Sol Gen for 
Scutiud 7060, Qneri of rerunsnie 605, Lord Advoc 
850 1nd 868, MP Edinburgh and St Andrews Um 
versitics 858, mem of the Soc of Telegraphic En- 
gineers IE RS Edin JP and DL Fdinburgh, 
sonic years Col] Commandant Queen s I dinburgh R V 
Corps App Oct 8811 M Justice Cletk and President 

Beet [ot the Second Div of the Court of Session 
eer 

Bor Poor Law Insp) 5671, Permanent Sec to Local 
Govt Boiurd 7182 Drew up scheme for Metropolitan 
Poor Act Boundary Comm: in coniection with two 

Per [Redistribution Acts 

Sec spe ru biography 


MP 

B 28 Middl Llemple 5> ore Judge of Com Pleas 

[75 Lord Justice of Appeal 81 

B17 SonofzndM off ly Amb at Vicnna 58 60, Berlin 

€o 2, Munich 62 5 Berlin 668 North Ger Confed '68 715 

ate [St Petersburg 71 ), Gov N S Wales 79 85 
ec! 


Scc biographical notice 


Boi MP Westbury 5768, S Devon 6885 Lord of 
[the Admnalty 74 80 

B 45 II sonof Duke cf Argyll Marricd, 71, LIR 
the Princess I ounsc, iouith dightcr of FILM MP 
ice [Argyllshuc 5878, Gov Gen of Canada 78 83 


Roo ] a yeneral Scrved in first Afghan campaign, 
in Punjaub was in command of i div of infantry at 
cupture «f Tucknow Permanent Under Sec for War 


171 €h Comm of Army Puchiase Commn $7: 8r 


B 15 C dledtobar Upper Cinada 36 QC 46 Hasbcen 
Att Gon and Min of Justice, wis first Prime Min foi 
Pea ipem of Canada treapp to that office '78 
Has been in dip service since 54 


B37 if ‘ i PEEDY and 
Coneul Gen in pt 7) 83 in at Brussels 83 4, app 
BB) fAmbass at Berlin Re 

B 3 Assist Sec Board of Trade 6672, member of 


5 Council of India 73 4, Permanent Under Sec India ‘74 81, 
eer 


M P 

M P 

MP See special biography 

B 3, El son late Sir J Mcllor M P (GL) Grantham 
8r&€ Inner Temple 8, QC 75, juss Advoc Gen. 

Peer [Feb to July ’86 

Peer 

Peer 

B 25 and son of 6th Duke of Manchester M.P (L) 


Huntingdonshire's9 74, Westmeath 74 8. Was 1n favour 
of Home Rule. Pres. of Board of Health and Vice-Pres 
{of Coune:l 67-8. 
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1 
Mo G.O. .. 
Morier, Sir Robert 
Burnet David 
Morley, Earl of . 
Morley, John... 
mbe, 


Mount - 
Earl of. 

Mowbray, Sir J., Bart. 

Mundella, A.J... 

Murray, Sir Charles 
Augustus. 

Napier & Errick, Lord 

Noe], Gerard James . 


pe anos Mar uis of 
No John Sydne 
Northbrook, Earl of . 
Northumbe rland, 
Duke of. 
Norton, Lord .. 
Otway, Sir Arthur 
John, Bart. 
Oxenbridge, Viscount 
Paget, Lord Clarence 
dward. 


Paget, Sir Augustus 
Berkeley. . 


Peacock, Sir Barnes . 


Peel, A. W. ; ; 
Peel, Sir Frederick . 


Peel, Sir Robert, Bart. 


Penzance, Lord. 
Percy, Earl. : 
Playfair, Sir L. . 
Plunket, Hon. D. 
Poltimore, Lord. : 
Ponsonby, Sir Henry 
Frederick. 
Portland, Duke of 
Raikes, H.C... , 
Richmond and Gor- 
don, Duke of. 
Ripon, Marquis of 
Ritchie, C. ‘ 
Robertson, J.P. B. . 
Robinson, Sir Her- 
cules GeorgeRobert. 


Rosebery, Earlof 

Rosslyn, Earl of : 

Rutland, Duke of 

St. Albans, Duke of . 

ey: Marquis of 

Sandford, Sir Francis 
Richard. 


Savile, Lord. 
Selborne, Ear! of 


Selwin-Ibbetson,SirH. : 
*80 


Shaw-Lefevre, J.G. . 
Sherbrooke, Viscount 
Smith, Sir Montague 


Smith, W.H. . 


2 
"Bo, May . 


"85, Jan, 


"86, Feb. 
86, Feb. 
79, May 
158 April 
ay 
75, May 


"61, Feb. 
74, May 


"sr, Aug. . 
86, April . 


"58, Feb. 


69, Aug. . 
50, Mar. . 


Bs, July . 


"4, Feb. 
66, May 


‘76, July . 


"70, July 


84, May 
57, May 


61, July 


‘64, April . 
74, Mar. . 
73, Dec. . 
"Bo, Mar. . 
72, Mar. . 
"80, April . 


"86, Aug. . 
"Bo, Mar. . 
"59, Mar. . 


63, April . 
86, A 


86, Aug. . 
"38, Nov. . 


83, May 


3 


M.P. Sy 
B.'26. Hasbeenin dip. service since ’53. Envoy to Porta- 
gal 76-81; Ambass. to Madrid '81-4; app. Ambass, to 


Peer. ‘“ (Russia 84. 
ned See special biography. 
eer. 


M.P. 

M.P. 

B. 1806. Many yearsin dip. service. Min. to Switzerland 
’s3-4, Persia '54-9, Saxony 's9-66, Denmark '66-7, Po al 
eer. 67-74. Ret. "74. 

B. ’23. Formerly in army. M.P. (C.) Rutlandshire ’47-83. 

(A Lord of Treas. 66-8; First Commr. of Works ’76-80. 


Peer. 
B. 1804. M.P. (C.) Oxfordshire ’52-85; married Baroness 


Peer. {North *3s. 

Peer. 

Peer. 

B. ’2a2. Formerly in army. M.P. (L.) Stafford ’52-7, Chat- 
ham *6s-74, Rochester ’78-8s. Under For. Sec. ’68-71 ; Chm. 
eer. (of Ways and Means '83.5. 

B. 11. M.P.(L.) Sandwich *47-66; Sec. to Admiralty ’59-66. 
Is an admiral retired, and was commander-in-chief in 

(Mediterranean ‘66-70. 

B. ’23. Has been in dip. service since 43. Min. at Dreaden 


’58-9, Stockholm ’59-62, Copenhagen ‘62-6, Portugal °66-7, 

URome 76-84, Vienna since "Bg. 

B. ’10. Inner Temple ’36. Has been Ch. grustice of 

Supreme Court, Calcutta. App. a judge of Judicial Com. 

moe fof P 
eas 


rivy Council ‘72. 
and son of Sir R. Pecl, the famous Prime Min. 
M.P.(L.) Leominster ’49-52, Bury’52-7, '59-65. Under Sec, 
Colonies ’51-2, ’53-5; Unde Sec. for War ‘ss-7; Sec. to 
Treas. 59-65. Inner Temple "49; app. a Rlwy. Commr.’73. 
.'22. El. sonofthe Prime Min. of that name. Was in 
dip. service. M.P. (L.C.) Tamworth ’s50-80, Huntingdon 
pee {’84-5, Blackbuin ’85-6. Chief Sec. for Ircland ’6r-s5. 
eer. 
M.P. 
M.P. 
Pect. 
B. ‘2s. 


Peer. 
M.P. 
Peer, 


Is a general; served inCrimea. Private Sec. to 
(H.M. and Kecper of Privy Purse, 


M.P. 

B. ’24. Formerly in army, but entered Civil Service '46. 
Pres. Montserrat '54-5; Gov St. Kitts 55-9, Hong Kon 
’59-65, Ceylon ’os-71, N.S. Walcs ’72-8 ew Zealan 
"78-80; Gov. Cape of Good Hope and High Commr. for 

Peer. Sce special biography. [South Africa since ’8. 

Peer. 

Peer. 

Peer. 

Peer. ; 

B. ’24. A Commr. for Great Exhibition & and Sec. of 
Exhibition 62, Assist. Under Scc. for Colonies "68-970; 
Sce. to Com. of Council on Education ’70-84; a Commr. 


of City Parochial Charities since 84. Boundary Commr. 
under last Redistribution Act; Permanent Under-Sec. 
[for Scotland '88-8, 

Peer. 

Peer. 

M.P. 

M.P. 

Bosbop. Gray's Inn’s5. MP (CT A judge 
. 1809. 8 35. M.P. (C.) Truro’ u 
of Com. Pleas’6 ; ajudge of Judicial Com Privy Council 

M.P. See special biography. C73 
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‘4 
Somerset, Lord H 
RC.” oe 
Spencer, Earl . 
Stalbridge, Lord 


Stanhope, Hon. E. . 
seaniey of Preston, 
Lor 


Stansfeld, J. . 
Sudeley, tna oS 
Suffield, Lord .. 


Sydney, Earl .. 
ankerville, Earl of . 
Thornton, Sir Edward 


Thurlow, Lord . , 
Thynne, Lord Henry 
rederick. 
Trevelyan, Sir G. O., 
Bart 


r e 
Verney, Sir H., Bart. 
Villiers, Hon. Chas. P. 
Wales, H.R.H 
Prince of. 
Walpole, Spencer 
Horatio. 
Waterford, Marquis of 
Watson, Lord. : 
Westminster, Duke ot 
White, Si William 
Arthur. 


Willoughby de Eresby, 
Lord 


Winmarleigh, Lord . 

Wolff, Sir Henry 
Drummond. 

we sir Charles 
ennox. 


York, Archbishop of. 
Young, G. . : 


2 3 

"74 Mar. .| B. "49. 2nd son of 8th Duke of Beaufort. M.P.(C.) Mon- 
mouthshire ’71-80, Comptroller of the Household ‘74-9. 
59, ey . | Peer. 

"72, Mar. . | Peer. 

8s, June . | M.P. 

*78, April . | Peer. 

69, Feb. M.P. 

"86, Feb. Peer. 

’86, Feb. Peer. 

"53, Jan. Peer. 

66, July Pec. 

"71, Aug. B. "17, Was many years in dip. service. Min. 


s e e « e » ° ° 
ee rs reengineered 


to 
Argentine Confed ‘59, Brazil "65-7, United States ’67-8: 
St. Petersburg ’81-4, Constantinople ‘84-6. Was one o 
(the High Commis. for Settlement of Alabama Claims. 


Peer. 
B. "32. 2nd son of 3rd Marquisof Bath. M.P.(C.)S. Wilts 


('s9-85. Tieas. of Household ’7s5-80. 
ga, June . | M.P. : 
"8s, July . | B. 1801. Was in army ’1y-30. M.P. (L.) Bedford "47-52, 
’53, Feb. .; M.P. [Buckingham ’32-41, '57-74, and ‘80-85. 
63, Dec. Peer. 

52, Feb. B. 1806. M.P. (C.) Midhurst 46-56; Cambridge Univ.’s56-82. 
Lincoln’s Inn 1831; QC. 46; Home Sec. ’s2, 's8-9, and 

8s, June . | Peer. (’66-7; Ch. Est. Commr. ’56-8 and ’62-6. 

78, Mar. . | Peet. 

60, April . | Peer. 

’88, June ., B.’24 Cletk to the Consulate General at Warsaw ’s57 60; 
Agent and Consul-Gencral Setvia'75 8; Bucharest ‘78-9; 
Min. to Roumania 79 $65; British Plen at Conf. of Con- 
Stantinople 85; Amb. to Lurkey since ’87; G.C.M G, 86. 

"80, Mar. Peer. 

‘67, Junc . | Peer. 

’o5, June . | Sec biographical notice 

86, Feb. Bo'rgs korsome yearsinammy, and afterw.uds on general 
staff of late King of Hanover, Entercd dip service in "45, 
and subsequently Min. Plen to Mcxico, to Kingdom of 
Hanover “60; Min to Denmark 67 81, and to Lisbon ’81-4,. 

°63, Feb, Peer See special nieeea Ny. 

‘92, Aug Big. Scotch bar "yo MP. (L.) Wigtown Dist. °65-74. 


| Sol.-Gen, for Scotland '62-6 and ‘639; Lord Advoc. 
("69-74, «pp. vjyudge of Court of Session '74, 


Clark of the Council—Chas. Lennos Ped, C.B. 
Deputy Clerk of the Councll—Heibeit Manson Suft, Esq 


Privy Council in Ireland. 


President—The Most Hon. the Marquis of Londondeiy, K.G,, Lord Licutenant. 


Abercorn, Duke of . 
Ashbourne, Lord 
Balfour, A.J. . 
Ball, J. I. 


Bannerman, H.C... 
Barry, Charles Robert 


Beach, Sir M. Hicks, 
Bart. 
Belmore, Earl of a4 
Henry . 


Bruen, + 
Buller, Maj.-Gen. Sir 


Redvers H., K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., V.C. 


Cambridge, Duke of . 
rd, Lor 


Ss cied| 
Eyre. 


87 
77 
"O07 
68 


Bs 
70 
"74 
"67 
"Bo 
"87 


68 
66 
67 


. ; Pee 
. Peet. 
. MP. 
B15. Irish bar '40; OC. °54. M.P. (C.) Dublin Univ. 
08-74. Sal -Gen Iicland ‘68, and for short time in same 
M.P. [vear Att. Gen. Lord Chanc Ireland ’75-80. 
B. '24. Irish bir "45. Sol. Gen. Incland ‘69-70; Att.-Gen. 
"70-2, MP. (1. ) Dungarvan 65-9. App. a judge of the 
M.P. — (Irish Hench ’72, anda Lord Justice ot Appeal '83. 
Pecr. 
B. ’28. M.P. (C.) Carlow Co. ’57-80, 


B.’39. Entered 6oth Ritles’s58, capt. ’70, major ‘74, col. '79 ; 
maj.-gen. for distinguished services in Soudan '84; serve 
in China, with Red River Exped., in Ashantee, Kaffir, 
and Zulu campaigns; A.D.C. to the Queen, has been 

| Adyjt.-Gen. at head-quartezs; special commr. co. 
86, Permanent Under Sec. Ireland ’86-7; eee 

Peer. Gen. to Forces Oct. ’87, 


Peer. 
B. ’19. {rish bar 43; Q.C.’58. M.P. (C.) Dublin Univ.’67. Sol.- 
| Gen. Ireland 6693 Att.-Gen. ’67; Vice-Chanc. Ireland "67. 
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1 
Co W H Ford 
Coftesioe Lord 
Crofton, Sir Walter 


Dowse, Richard 


Drogheda, Ma quis of 
ke, Sir W EI, Bart 

Fitzgerald, Lord 

Fitz-Gibbon, Gerald 


*Flanagan,S W 
Gibson, J G 
Gregory, Sun William 

Henry 
Hamilton, Ion Trant 

Hartington, Marquis of 
Headfort, Marquis of 
Holmes, Hugh 


Johnson, William 
Moore 


Kavanagh, Arthur 
Mac Murrough 
Keenan, Sir Patrick J 
Jeinster, Duke of | 
*Lowther, J 
May,G A Chichester 
Meath, Lar! of 
Milltown, ] arl of 
Monck, Viscount 
Monroc, John 
Morley, John 
Morris, Sir Michael, 
Bait 


Naish, John 


O Bnen, Pete: 


O Conor, Don The 
Jalles, Christe lies 


*Prel, Sir Robart But 
turter, Andrew Miu 
shall 


Saxe Weima, Piince 
Edward of 

“mith, W H 

Steel ,Gen Sir Thomas 
Montagu, GC B 

*Trevclyin, Su G O 
Wales, Prince ct | 
Walker, Samuel 


#Warrerf,hobt Richard | 
. Waterford, Marquis of 


Medien de He Lord 
Young, Jo 


66 
45 
69 
72 
58 
85 
5 

79 
76 
71 


87 
71 
79 
85 


81 


88 


C1 


55 


86 
so 


82 
6° 
&5 


67 
79 


68 
E6 


| 


| 


3 

B ’33 MP (C) Kildare ’s2-80 A Commr of Board of 
Peer Education, Ireland 
B is Formerly in RA Chm of Directors of Convict 
Prisons, Ireland, 5462, Commr of Prisons, England, 
[66 8, Chm of Irish Prisons Board '77-8 

B 24 Insn bar 52, QC 63 MP (L) Derry ehey 
68 72 So] Gen Ireland 70-2, Att Gen 72 for short 
ody [time , app a Baron of Exchequer, [reland, ’72 


Pee 
B 37  Insh bar 60, English bar 61, QC 72, Sol Gen 
lheland 778, app aLord Justice of Appeal, Ireland, 78 


MP 8568 Judge on s Bench Div lieland Jan 88 
B 17 MP (C) Dublin City 427, and Galway Co, 
{57 72, Gov of Ceylon ' 27 
B 39 Mained 77 Victoria Alexandrina, d of Maj Gen 
M p [Lord C Wellesley, MP Co Dublin ’63 85 
eer 


B 4o Ed Trin Coll, Dublin Irish bar 65 C 97, 
law adviser to Irish Govt 77, 201 Gen Ireland ’78 80, 
Att Gen Ireland 857, MP Dublin Univ 85 7, app a 

[ judge B Div Ireland '87 

B 28 Irish bar 53,QC 72 (L) Mallow ’72 83 

Sol Gen Iieland ‘801, Att Gen 813, app a judge of 
frOB Div Ireland, 8 

B 31 MP (C) Wexford 668, Carlow Co 68 80 8 
LL Co Carlow 

B .€ App Resident Comm: of National Education, 


- et (Ireland, 7: 
B is Jiish bar 44,QC 65, Att Gen Ireland 75 7, Lord 
Pcer [Ch Justice of Ireland 77 87 


Tcer 

B 3) Insh bir €3 QC 77, Sol Gen Ireland 85 App 
MP (1 ager lg Chane Div ‘85 
B 27 Irish bir 49 OC C3 P (LC ) Galway City 
657 Sol Gen Ireland 66 Att Gen 667 A )judgeof 
Com I leas 6776 Ch Justice of that Court tg 87, app 
[Lord Ch Justice of Incland 87 

B qt Inshbarfs QC 8 Sol Gen Ireland 83, Att 
Gen $35, lerd Chine of lnelind May to June 85 and 
Icb to July 86 now sits as in additional Lord Justice 
{of Appeal 
Admitted to the lish bar 65 QC 80 Sol Gen for 
Jicland 67 Att Gen 8&8 residcnce 41, MerrionSgq E, 
{Dublin 

B 8 MI (1) Roscommen ¢c 8&0 when he failed to 
[secute re election 

] h hbu 53 QC ¢€5,5c)] Gen Iicland 72, Att 
(Gen 7 4 Ch Bucnet) xchequer (lheland) 74 


hishbu € QC 7,MP (L)DertyCo 813 

Scl Gen Irclind 8: Att Gen 823,1 P Master of 
tt e Roils 83 

B -3  Lntered Gren Guards 41, served in Crmean 
cimpai,n, app tosucceed Si: T Steele as Com in-chief 
p (in Ireland ’85 

B .o Entered army 38, served in Crimean Spear 
_ [Commandci of Forces in Ireland 80 5 
d 


% 


cer 

B 32 lhshbars5s,QC 77 MP (GL)Co Derry 8 
Sol Gen Ireland 83,5, Att Gen 8s, and Feb July 

B 17 Irish bar 39» 3) s8 MP (C) Dublin Univ 
678 Sol Gen Ireland 67, and Att Gen 678, a 

cer [ judge of the Court of Probate 
eer 

B 26 Sonof W Young, of Galgorm,MD,MA Trin 
Coll , Dublin, J P andDL Co Antrim, High Sheriff’63 

(Resedence, Galgorm Castle, Ballymena, Co Animim. 


45) 


Clerk of the Councii—Su Wilham Kaye,C B, LLD,QC 
* For biographical hs relatiyc to these mght hon gentlemen see Her Majesty's Privy 


Counei above. 
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Pri Communications A privileged 
communication may mean either a communi- 
cation which, although in itself containing all 
the characteristics of libel or slander, does not 
subject the person making it to the conse- 
quences of uttering a slander or pubhshing a 
; OF a communication which the person 
to whom it 18 made cannot be called up 1 to 
disclose when giving evidence in a cou of 
ee although it be relevant to the matter in 
d The former kind of privileged commun) 
cation can best be discussed under the head 
of Libel (g v ) or Slander, the latter kind alone 
will be considered here Pnvileged communi 
cations of this kind fall under one or other of the 
wing heads (1) Official communications be 
tween public officers on public afflans But the 
head of the department concerned may permit 
such communications to be divulged (2) Coin 
munications made in either house of parla 
ment. But either house can permit them to 
be divulged (8) Communications as to the 
names of persons who have given information 
concerning offences in whose prosecution the 
Government 1s dircctly interested (4) Com 
munications made between jurors in the per 
formance of their duty These are privileged, 
at all events whcn aj)wroris under cv ininition 
(5) Communications mide to a legal adviser in 
the course of his employment But these arc 
not privileged if mide in furtherance of crime 
Ihe privilege extends to the chent as well as 
to the legal advise: (6) Communications 
made during marnage by wife to husband or 
husband to wife Communications mide to 
clergymen or medical advisers ate not privi 
leged Consult Sir James Stephens “ Digest of 
the Law of Evidence 
Privileges of Peers and {Members of 
Parliament Certain privileges of the pecis 
are defined 1n standing orders, some of which 
date fiom the seventeenth century, while the 
Commons, through thcir Speaker, clam their 
privileges immediately after the first meeting 
of anew pathamcent, but the privilezes thus 
defined and claimed have been gic itly modified 
by Acts passed by the two houscs themselves 
At the present time a peer or peeress of Gic it 
Biitain o1 of Scotland or Iicland, whethe 
representative o: not, and a peercss whether 
by birth, marriage, 01: creittion—but not a 
peeress by marriage who has become widowcd 
and has married a commone:—1s still free .t 
all times from arrest or imprisonment on civil 
ess, but thei seivants hive long since 
en deprived of thc protection thcy formerly 
enjoyed § And by an Act of 1871 bankrupts arc 
disqualified fiom sitting and sett In the 
House of Lords until the banki uptcy be deter 
mined either by being annulled ot by the 
satisfaction of the cpeditnis: and the seat of 
a representative peer for Scotland or Ireland 
18 vacated unless his bankruptcy be detcrmined 
within one year after the date of his becoming 
abankrupt Neither a peer nor a member has, 
nor did he have formerly, any privilege against 
being compelled by process of the courts to 
pay obedience to a writ of habeas corpus (q v ) 
irected tohim When the Speakers election 
has been approved and confirmed by Her 
Majesty, he lays claim by humble petition to 
the “ancient and undoubted nghts and privi- 
” of the , and especially “to 
freedom from arrest and molestation for their 
persons, servants, and estates, to freedom of 
speech in debate, to free access to Her Majesty 
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whenever occasion may require it, and to the 
most favourable construction being put on all 
their proceedings’, and the Queen through 
the Lord Chancellor confirins all the rights and 
privileges whuh have ever been granted to, 
o: conferred upon, the Commons by Her 
Majesty or any of her royal prode essere But 
in regard to the first part of this claim made by 
and allowed to the Commons, freedom from 
arrest, and that on strictly civil process only, 
1s now confined to the member alone, and is 
enjoyed only during a period of forty days 
before the meeting of parliament, during the 
sittings of the House, during a period of forty 
divs before and afte: any day to which parlia- 
ment 15 prorogued, and until an uncertain or 
“teasontble period after a dissolution But 
members are brought under the bankruptey 
laws for if any one of them be adjudged a 
bankrupt he 15 unable to sit and vote for one 
year, unless the orde: of adjudication be 
annulled ot his creditors be satisfied, and if 
at the expiration of one yc ir the bankruptcy 
be not determined in either of these ways, 
the scat becomes \uant Actions at law are 
maintuntble yunst membcrsof both Houses ; 
they me subsect to pceniltics, and may be 
aiested for idictible offences, and membcrs 
of the Hou .of Commons have been committed 
_.. certar instances for contempt of court 
without subse quent interference by the house 
Pecets and members are not compelled to obey 
a subpenea though in practic they do answer 
a summons of the kind, and they are ¢ xcmipt 
by statute from serving on junes Although 
no member muy use unbecoming words in 
regard to iothcr member without risking 
suspcnsion We he decline to explain or retract, 
freedom of speech with refcicnce to those who 
irc not members 15 enjoyed to the very fullest 
cxtent, and statements inty be ftcely made 
within the walls of parhament which, 1f uttered 
elsewhere would be bclous and actionable 
Free access to Her Majesty i4 the right of 
pecs individually, as well as of the House 
of lords as a body, but the other house only 
posse sses the ment collectively By icsolutions 
of the House of Commons no peer, except an 
Irish peer who has been elected an M P, can 
vote or concern himself on 1. parlamentary 
election Mcmbcrs of either house are pio- 
tcctcd arzainst msult or threatening, and the 
offer of money to | mcmbcr for promoting 
a pean matter 15 a breach of privilege 
which may be severely puntshed A committee 
ippointed by the House has teccntly (Dec ) 
been investiz iting in uleged breach of privi- 
lege in the case of Mr Sheehy M I’, on whom 
a summons wis attempted to be served in the 
precincts of the House See Mtl ACHMENTS 
anD Frat or Pres (ed 88), and INTERVIN 
TION OF PIERS IN PARIIAMINTARY LI FCTIONS 

Privy Council Office Sce Civil Service 

Prix de Diane Sce [vurr 

Prix du Jockey Club Sec [urrF 

Prize Ring, 88 (for earlici history see ed 
88) lLinding st uscless to attempt bringing off 
their much talked of match for £1,000 1n this 
country, John L Sullivan, Champion of England, 
and Charles Mitchell, a native of Birmingham, 
journeyed to Amiens, and on March r1th, '88, a 
ring was pitched in a secluded spot on the 
training grounds of Baron Rothschild, at Apre- 
mont At the commencement odds of 3 to x 
were freely lad on the American, but round 
by round the odds gradually lessened, until 
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towards the close even money was taken | 1 brother or sister of the deceased or by 


After the encounter had lasted 3 hours and 2:1: 


minutes, during which time 39 rounds were 
decided, a draw was suggested, and this meet- 
ing with general acquiescence, the men shook 
hands and a draw was declared Onthereturn 
journey the party was surrounded by a body 
of mounted gendarmes, and those who endea 
voured to escape weic fired at, but fortunately 
without any injury being done = Sullivan ind 
Mitchell were detained all night in cells, but 
the remainder of the company were liberated 
after some few hours detention The principals 
were subsequently admitted to bau, and failing 
to appear, forfeited the substantial sums the 
had lodged 1n the hands of the French author! 
ties ullivans age was given at 29 years, his 
height at sft rofin , and hisweight rast glb , 
whilst Mitche]! was said to be 26 years of age, 
his height being 5 ft 841n , and his weight 12 st 
Both are now in America where Sullivan and 
Kilrain are expected to digit for £1,000 a side 
early in 89 —Tom King, who defeatcd Heenan 
at Wadhurst, 1n Sussex, on Dec 8th, 63, died 
at ns residence, Clarence House, Clapham 
Park, of bronchitis, on Oct 4th He was a 
man of fine physique, ind, like Gully onleaving 
the prize ring devoted himself to turf pursuits 
with almost cqual succcss, the valuc of lis 
eine estate being declaicd on Nov 1,that 
54,472 
Probate, Legacy, and Succession Duties 
The law relating to thcse duties 19 intricate 


and bulky  Iheir general nature may be 
shortly explained (1) Probate Duty —I very 
will of personal property must be deposited in 


the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty Division 
of the High Court, a copy theicof being given 
to the executor This copy 1s called the pro 
bate, and formerly boric a graduated stamp 
Hence the name of probate duty given to the 
stamp duty upon such personal property as 
poe by will or by inte stacy, the stamp in the 
atter case having been afhxcd to the k tters 
of administiation Lhe stamp 15 now alfixcd 
to the affidavit 1equired from the person ipply 
ing for probate or lettc1 of administiation 
The duty 1s levied on the following scale debts 
and funeral expenses being deductcd in crvery 
case — 
Estates not exceeding in value— 
S100, no duty 
£500, duty at the rate of £1 for every £50 or 
traction of £50 
£1000, duty at the rate of £1 5s for every £50 
or fraction of £50 
Estates exceeding in value 
Lr000, duty at the rate of £3 for every £100 or 
fraction of £100 
Where the gross valuc of the estate does 
not exceed £300 1t 1s cleared of duty by de 
positing with the proper officcr 15s for feces 
of court and 30s 1o1 stamp duty (2) Legacy 
Duty —Upon yment or delivers of any 
legacy, or of the share tahen by any person 
yn the event of an intestacy, the legatee or 
recipient of the share must give a stamped 
receipt The stamp duty in these cases 18 
known as legacy duty It 1s not levied 
upon any legacy or share out of a personal 
estate of less %100 1n all, nor upon 
any legacy or share taken by the husband 
or wife of the deceased, or by any child, 
dchild, ete , or any nt, grandparent 
etc , of the deceased, or by any of the ro 
family. Where the legacy, etc, 19 taken 


any of 
cheir descendants, the duty 1s at the rate of £3 
ver cent Where the legacy, ete , 18 taken 
an uncle or aunt or by any of their descendants, 
she duty 18 at the rate of £5 per cent. Where 
he legacy, etc, 18 taken by a grand-uncle or 
rrand aunt or by any of their descendants, the 
luty 1s at the rate of £6 per cent Andin all 
ith rc cases the duty 1s at the rate of £10 per 
q @ Succession Duty —The probate duty 
nn be levied only upon personal estate, be- 
‘ause only such estate passes through the 
iands of executor or administrator Fe acy 
ljuty can be levied only upon fragments of the 
personal estate given by will or taken under 
an intestacy But there are other modes in 
which personal property may devolve from the 
‘ead to the living, and real pre rty so devolves 
s much as personal By the Succession Duty 
kct of 1853, a duty graduated like legacy 
luty 1s imposed on every succession, whether 
.o real ot personal property, not covered b 
egacy duty For the purposc of this Act 
wroperty upon devolution 1s taken to be of 
value equal to the valuc of an annuity for the 
ife of the succcssor, and equal 1n amount to 
che annul value of the cstate The duty upon 
a succession to real property 1s paid in eight 
equal instilmcents the first falling due twelve 
months 1fter the successor becomes entitled, and 
che others at successive intervals of half a year. 
Probation of First Offenders Act, ’87, 
provides thit in any case in which a person 18 
Lonvicted of any offence punishable with not 
moic thin two yes imprisonment, and no 
pievious conviction 1s proved against him, the 
ouit may, instcad of sentencing him at once 
‘o punishincnt, dircct that nd Hae entering into 
A’ recognisincce with o: without sureties, he 
my be 1cleased upon probation of good con 
duct and if he fail to obscive the conditions 
if his recognisances he may be rearrested on 
Wiriant ind brought up for judgment 
Proctor, Richard Anthony, BA, b at 
Chelsca 1837. Fducated at Kings Colle e, 
London and St Johns, Cambridge, graduating 
23rd Wiangle: (60), rRAS (66) Having 
analysed results collected by the Herschels 
Struvc, and others, and carried out a senes of 
original reseuches, he was led to anew theory, 
established by subsequent discoveries, of the 


stiucture of the ste universe He also 
aie many illustrative chaits In 1875 
1 Proctor announced his seccssion from the 


Roman Citholic Church, with which he had 
bcen connected some years Mr Proctor has 
published numerous and important works on 
‘The Sun, ‘“Lhe Moon, ‘ Other Worlds than 
Ours,’ ‘‘Chance and Luck,’ ‘Other Suns than 
Ours,” etc kditor of Anowledge(q vu) Died in 
September, whilst in Florida 
ohibitionists. See AMERICAN POLITICAL 

PARTIES 

Prorogation of Parliament See Partia- 
MENT 
Protoplasm ‘Seeed ’88 
Provident Medical Association, Metropoli- 
tan [Fstablished tor the purpose of securing 
the supply of medical attendance and medicine 
during sickness to the families of the wage- 
earning classes by the peyment of a weekly sum, 
cepulated by the number 1n each eat. Bee., 
G Bunn, 5, Lamb’s Conduit St., Bloome- 


iealey. 
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Provinolal Colleges (non Theological) The 
foundation of Owens College, Miehauer: in 
18s1, led the way in a movement which, aided 
bythe stimulus of‘ UniversityExtension (q¢ v ) 
has during the last twelve to fifteen years spread 
to many of the large non university towns of 
Great Entain The following is a Let of such 
institutions, with date of foundation —Durham 
University College of Physical Science, at New 
eastle-on Tyne, 1871, University College of 
Wales, Aberystwith, 1872 Yorkshire College, 

ds, 1874, University College Bristol, 1876, 
Firth College, Sheffield 1879, Mason College, 
Birmingham, 188 (originally a ‘Science 
college, but extended in 1881 So as to include a 
Faculty of Arts), University College Notting 
ham, 1881, University College Liverpool 1882, 
University College, Dundce 1883 University 
College of South Walcs and M nmouthshie 
Cardiff, 1883, University College of North 
Wales, Bangor 188, The schcme of in st of” 
these colleges 1s to provide whighct cducation | 
after the type of University College or Kings 
College, London and they all (except New 
castle) include chans belonging to Arts 
subjects, though scvcral of them be pan as pure 
“Science collegcs Thc government is vested 
in acouncil and an icademin board ot senate, 
composed of the prufcssors =m st f themhave 
@ principal, and arc open to both scxcs without 
distinction Illus th first important «expen 
ment in mixcd ceducat: n in this country, has 
been an indisputable success no difficulties 
have arisen and the prcscenec of lady studcnts 
in the classes 1s poe uly propeunced to 
have a beneficial effect upon discipline The 
curriculum may be penerilly divided under 
two heads (1) regula o: systematic instruc 
tionin the day classcs (2) popula: instruction 
inthe evening classes but some colleges arc 
tahing steps to provide systematic evening 
instruction especially for teache:s in element 
ary and other schools who dese to widen 
their culture, ind also in c) operation with 
school boards, to provide 1 course of training, 
for the government (teachers) certihcate The 
regular day students usuilly aspite to a de gree 
at the Univeisity of London (or Oxford which 
in 1884 opened most of its honout cx1iminations 
to women without the condition of residcncc) 
or else are engaged in picparati on for technical 
or industrial pursuits The colleges irc also 
largely attended by non regular students 
(mostly ladies), who have uno professicnal 
object in view, but welcome an opportunity 
of study under the diection of a professor 
The average proportion of male and female 
students may be roughly stated 1s two thirds 
males and onethird females The colleges 
have for the most part secured as thei pio 
fessors men of the highest academical standing 
The problem of the future 1s the development 

grouping of thise colleges 15 provincial 
universities—a matter intimately connected 
with the new movement for the creation of a 
teaching university of London’ The history 
of Manchester, which obtained its charter for 
Victoria University 1n 1880, points to the estab 
lishment in course of time of a University of 
Wales and a University of the Midlands 


See GERMANY, and for Ministry, 
ete , see DIPLOMATIC 


Pseudonyms. See Noms pe PLous 
Research, and the Soci 
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fessor H Sidgwick, of Cambridge, “for the 
purpose of making an o 1 attempt to 
investigate that large group of debatable pheno- 
mena designated by such terms as mesmeric, 
psychical, and spiritualistico The man work 
of the Sooety has hitherto been the examina- 
tion of telepathy—viz , the affection of one mind 
by another otherwise than through the recog 
nised organs of sense Such communication 
may be established voluntarily for the purpo! 

of experiment and also appears to take place 
spontaneously between absent persons on occa 
sions of special excitement, and particularly 
at the moment of death Reports of a number 
of varied and careful experiments in induced 
telepathic communication arc published 2n the 
‘ Proceedings and a laipe collection of spon 
taneous cases has been published in a book 
entitled ‘ Phantasms of the Living The 
Society has also taken 1 prominent part in the 
re ent investigitions of hypnotism and hs 
done critial werk in cximining and exposing 
the alleged marvels of soculed theosophy 
The Socicty his ibout C50 members and asso 
ciates and ian allicd ay has recently been 
establishcd in the United States (sce furthei 
ed 87) Hon Seos Mcssrs I W H Mycrs 
and | Podmorc Offices and Library, 1g, 
Buckingham St Adelphi WC 


Public Accounts Report of the Committee 
of the House of Commons on 1n 87 Sececd 88 


Public Bill See PARLIAMENTARY Proce 
JURE 


Public Houses Hours of Closing (Scot 
land) Act 87 cnacts thit uter Jin xst, 88 
the local licensing auth ity may fix an hou o 
closing not carher than ten nor later than cleven 
pm ut docs notapply t> ny town containing 
50 0 inhabitants or upwards and does not 
altcr the cuisting law rcliting to travellers or 
persons 1equiring to lodge in in hotel 


Public Libraries Acts,'75 77 Undcr these 
Acts the town council of any borough, local 
board of any local board distrut and vestry 
of any parish miy ‘ind upon the request 
in writing, of ten ratepayers shall by means 
either of a Tublu mecting, cr by the issue and 
collection of voting papers take the scnse of 
the ratepryers on the estiblishment of a free 
library or museum = Should there be a majority 
of votcs in the affirmative the town council or 
local board may cstablish and muntain such a 
library or muscum but 1 vestry must wppoint 
for that purposc not less than thiee nor more 
than nine ratepaycrs to act 13 Commissionels 
The commussioncrs 40 out of office one third at 
the end of e1rch yeu and are to meet once 
every month [he propcrty of the library, etc , 
1s vested in the commissioners local board or 
town council, who may impose any rate not ex 
ceeding a penny in the pound, and raise loans 
where necessary They cannot do this, how- 
ever, without the consent of their vestry No 
charge 18 to be made for admission to 
library or museum If the majority of rate- 
payers voting 18 adverse to doing anything, the 
question cannot again be put to the vote until 
one year has elapsed A parish wishing to 
adopt the Acts may for that purpose unite with 
any other place which has adopted them 1f the 
local authority of that place consent Prblic 
Libraries Act Amendmen 


t 87, capone 
main- 


the library authority to establieh 
a lending hbrary without providing any 
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separate building for containing the same The 
powe: of adopting the pnncipal Act 15 extended 
to distiict boards in the Metropolis, without 
depriving any vestry within such district where 
the Act 1s not 1n force of the power to set 1t in 
motion 


Public Prosecutions, Director of 


DIRECTOR’ 


Public Schools of England. Many of the 
great public schools are richly endowed, and 
since the report of the Royal Commission their 
condition has greatly improved, and in several 
new schemes have tiean adopted which have 
resulied in increased benefit flowing from the 
endowment See under various alphabetical 
headings 


Public Works Loans Act See FINANCE, 
NATIONAL 


Public Works Loans Commissioners are 
an unpaid body who regulate the conditions 
apn which loans may be granted by the 

ational Debt Commissioners to locil bodies 
for baths and washhouses, burial grounds, 
conservancy and nprovement of rivers, main 
drainage, docks, harbours piste, implovement 
of towns, laboure:s dwellings, Ighthouses, 
lunatic asylums, police stations in counties 
and boroughs, public hbraries and museums 
schoolhouscs, water wo1ks, and other san) 
tary and local purposes The report of this 
commission for 1887 8 was issucd on Dec 6th 
last It shows that during the ycar the amount 
advanced to local authorities was £1,1)6 121 as 
against £1,059 963 1n the picvious year The 
total included the followiiie 473 700 for providing 
dwellings fo: the labouring classes chicfly 
in London, £76,975 for harbours and pas 
tolls, £500,682 for sanitary purposes in Fnglan 
and Wales, and £113,891 for similar purposcs 
in Scotland , £287,216 to school boardsin I ngland 
and Wales, and £137,307 for school boards in 
Scotland , £1,100 to burial boards in Fngland, 
and £4,450 to boards of guardians in England 

e€ sum icceived in repayment of principal 
during the year was yo ts 2118 7d, an 
excess of £575 512 6s 3d over the amount for 
the previous yea, this increase being chiefl 
due to the Jaige numbe: of cases in whic 
borrowers paid off their loans in whole or in 
Pe before they were due The sum received 

o1 interest during the yea was £1,032,607 25 8d,, 

representing £3 125 per cent on the total 

ance of loans Petia amounting to 
428,678,066 95 god Office, 3, Bank Paulding 
EC airman, Herbert Barnard (unpaid), 
Secretary R Philpot (41,275), Assistant Secre 
tary, A C Taylor (4632) 


Public Worship Regulation Act, 
See ed. ’88 


Puerto Rico Thelargest and most wester.y 
island of the Leeward group of the Lesser 
Antilles. Itisa ecpencrucy of Spain Area, 
#1550 sq ™m, pop. 784,7 he small adjacent 
slands of ue and Culebra ig edge to 
thiscolony Capital, San Juan de Puerto Rico, 
pop 30,000, with an excellent harbour Other 

rt towns are Ponce and Mayaguez —The 
nterior 18 elevated highest pon 3,678 feet 
In general Puerto Rico ma described as 
extremely fertile, with delightful acenery and 
the healthiest of all the Antilles The higher 
grounds are well adapted to the cultivation of 
several kinds of European corn, and in the 


See 
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lowland pastures large herds of excellent 
cattle are reared The principal are 
rs and molasses, coffee, tobacco, and rum. 
Gold iron copper, coal, and salt are found, but 
the last alone 1s worked Statistics included 
with those of Ouba (gv) Government a 

similar, under a Captain-General —Duiscovered 
by Columbus, 1493, attempt at independence, 
1820, Spanish supremacy established, 1823; 
declared a province of Spain, 1870, last traces of 
slavery abolished, 1873 Consult Bates’ “ Cen- 
tral and South America and West Indies,’ 
Layard s ‘Through the West Indies,” etc, 


“Punch” The well known illustrated satiri- 
cal weekly (3@) was founded July 17th, 184: 
Its first edito: was emon, to whom 
succeeded Mr Shirley Brooks, Mr Tom Taylor, 
and Mr F © Burnand (7 v ), its present editor 
Among its many talented artist contributors 
may be noticed the late Mr John Leeoh, the 
late Mr Ruchard Doyle, the late Mr Oharles H. 
Bennett, Mr John Tenniel (77), Mr Harry 
Furniss, Mr Du Mauner (gv) Among its pent 
litera1y cont:ibutors, Jerrold, Thackeray, a 
Beckett and among its present Mr Luoy 
( ‘Toby”) (72 ), late editor of the Dasly News, 
and Me Anstey Guthrie (7 v ), author of ‘ Vice- 


aub See Iwpia, and for Ministry, 
etc , sce DIFLOMATIC 


Purgatory The idca of an inte:mediate 
state tfter de ith in which the souls of the 
departed await the final judgment 1s common 
to the Jcwish and Christian Churches, though 
the Inghsh Church refiains from all dogma 
on the ubie t except so far as to repudiate 
deuisively the Romish doctrine of Purgator 
That doctrine, or at Teast the germ of it, 
appeared 15 cally as the thud Christian cen 
tury Lhe idea of a purgatorial fire in which 
the sins of the flesh aie burnt away was 
favoured by the Gnostics, and all who held 
the inhercnt corruption of matte: The Romish 
doctrine 15 that the souls in Purgatory are 
sccuie of eventual salvation, and eufies dai in 
a longe: o: Shorter time foi then vena 
sins committed in the body Also that they 
uc assisted and thei term of purgation 
shortened by the prayers of the faithful and 
the intcicessions of saints Beyond this the 
Counoil of Trent refuses to dcfine, and depre 
cates too cunous Speculation In the We 
Churoh fire has becn geneially accepted as the 
purifying agency, but the Eastern leaves the 
question opcn Lhe open and scandalous sale 
of indulgences for the remission of the pains 
of purgatory was one of the chief occasions tor 
the brcakhing ont of the Refoimation movement 
of the sixteenth century 


Pyx (Lat A) A385 a small box) has survived 
in two special senses It 15 the small box in 
which Roman Catholic | page keep the con- 
scclated wafer, ind is often exceedingly valu- 
able (In this sense not to be confounded with 
‘“*Pax, which is a little medal of trifling value 
kissed by priest and people in the Roman 
Church, as the medium of the “ kiss of peace.”) 
It is also the box in which were formerly kept 
the standaid gold and silver coins of the realm 
in the Chapel of the Pyx at Westminster Abbey. 
The annual “tnal of the Pyx’’—the testing of 
the mint coinage for weight and fineness—is 
made under the provisions of the Coinage Act 
1970. 
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Kers. See FRIENDS 
tine he quarantine laws existing 
in the various countries ot the world are 
wisely designed to prevent the :mportation of 
infectious diseases By their operation all 
communication with persons, goods o1: ships 
arriving from places infected with contagious 
disease, or supposed to be peculiarly lable to 
such infection, 15 interdicted for a period— 
ranging from a few days up to forty, accoiding 
tocircumstances Whenthe quarantine regula 
tions first came into opeiition the gencral 
belief was that a period of forty days should 
elapse between the time of a vessel Jeaving an 
infected port and he: admission to any other 
lace, and on this behef the te1m quarantine 
18 founded, being detived from the Italiin 
word guaranta,forty The English quuantine 
regulations aie embodied in the Act 6 Goo IV, 
c 78, and the Orders in Counerl issued undcr 
its authority The publication in the Gasetle 
of such Orders im Council 1s held to be 
sufficicnt notice to al] concerned, ind no excuse 
of ignorance can be pleaded should the icgula 
tions be infringed lhe Orders specity what 
vessels are hable to peiform quarantine the | 
places at which it 14 to be performed, and the 
various formalities to be cb erved With 4 
view to invalidating any plea of ignorance that 
might be iaised, the Ordeis set forth thit 
vessels clearing out ful iny place with respect 
to which there shall be it the time any Orders 
in Council subjecting vessels from it to quan 
tine are to be furnished with un abst: ut of the 
quarantine icgulations, and thai owners arc to 
1ovide them with quarantine siznal flaps and 
anterns, and with appliances for fumipating o1 
otherwise disinfecting articles The period 
for which a vessel 1s subjected to quuantine 
varies according to the stitc of her bill of 
health, a document beuing the sipnatuic of 
the consul o1 othe: competcnt authority of the 
poit which the vessel last touched it 
es Fencing Act, 87 ‘Sce cd 88 

“Quarterly Review founded kcb 1809 its 
first editor being Wiliam Gifford, the translator 
of “Juvenal The Quataly has long main 
tained a high reputation as the Icading revic w 
of the day, its political articl(s and reviews 
being contributed by the first authoritics, 
amongst whom have been, and arc, the most 
distinguished names in litcrature k dito , Dr 
W Smith (g v ) (since 1867) 

Quatuor Coronati Lodge [No 2076) Lon 
don.—Consecrated 12th Jan 66 Ihe whole of 
Its members are possessed of a litcraty o1 
artistic qualification the lodge being practically 
composed of well known Masonic historians 
and antiquaries, hence fellowship of it 15 
deemed the “blue ribbon of the Society by 
those who are the literates of the fraternity 
This being a hterary lodge, it occupics a posi 
tion totally distinct from all other Masonic | 
puree The following are its main objects — 
) © provide a centre and bond of union for 

asonic students (2) To attract imtclligent 
Masons to its meetings, 1n order to imbue them 
with a love for Masonic research (3) [o sub 
mit the discoveries or conclusions of students 
tothe judgment and criticism of the:r fellows 
by means of papers read in the lodge (4) To 
submit these communications and the discussion 
arising thereon to the general body of the craft 
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by publishing, at prope: intervals, the transac- 
tions of the lodge in their entirety. (5) To 
tabulate conciscly, in the printed transactions of 
the Jodge, the progress of the craft throughout 
the world (6) To make the Fnglish speaking 
craft acquainted with the progress of Mascnie 
study abroad, by translations (in whole or part) 
of foreign works (7) To :epiint scarce and 
valuable works on Freemasonry, and to publish 
manuscripts, ete (8) To acquire rmanent 
premises and form a Masonx library and 
museum Slr Charles Warren, GC MG, was 
its first Worshipful Master, followed by Robeit 
Freke Gould (barriste: at law), the well known 
autho: of ‘‘ The Jlistory of F1eemasonry 
The pircsent master is Mi Wm Simpson (of 
Musthated Tondon News) In connection 
with the lodge 15 1 correspondence circle (estab- 
lished Jan 8-) This is a Masonic Literar 
Sovicty in close and intimate connection wit 
the lodge, and composed of brethien who 
are unable, from viuious causes, to become 
members of the inncr circle It now numbers 
over fom hundred members, who reside 
every put of the world, ind it includcs many 
ot the most distinguished membcis of the 
crvft The lodzc and cor:espondence circle 
topether issue to thei members, at irregular 
interyv us, a well printed ind most handsomely 
illustrated publication cntitied ‘Ars Quatuor 
Coronatorum (imp 8vo), whiuh contains a 
verbatim rcpoit of the pipers read in lodge 
and the discussions thercou Uso other papers, 
CSS1V5 TCVICWS ct communiated to the 
secictary for publication Tom puts have 
now been 1ssucd) The first volume of ‘' Re 
rints 14 now 1n the press, and will shortly 
vx issucd It will centain 1 fa simile reprint 
of sever scuce Masonic pimphicts, etc, mn 
cluding a lithographic ficsimilc, in two colouls, 
of the whole of the © Masomc Poem" (cica 
139), the culicst MS in existence telatin 
to Liecmasonry im iny tongue Vol Il wi 
contain 1 coloured facsimile of the Cooke MB 
(the sccond in point of age), together with 
an exat reproduction of Dr Anderson’s Oon 
stitutions of 1738, which has never yet been re 
printed Inorder to moi thoroughly diffuse 
information conccurnimg the correspondence 
cucle, the lodgc, in June 88, adopted a scheme 
in accordance with which a local secretary wall, 
in course of time, be appoimted for each pro 
vince in the United Kingdom Gen Bee and 


Editor, Gcorge William Speth, Streatham 
House Margate 
Quebec, 1 province of the Dominion of 


Canada _ It hics eastw ud of Ont u10, occupying 
both banks of the St JT iwicnce Area 193,355 
sg m, pop 1,359,027, mostly descendants 
of orizinal French colonists Capital Quebeo, 
pop 65 ovo, a plcturesque, impresoa ple fortress 
with histoi ic associations ontreal, a splendid 
city, chief sciport, head of St Lawrence navi- 
ation Other towns arc Lhree Rivers, Levis 
Brel, St Hyacinthc, Sherbrooke — Divide 

into districts and 63 counties —Principal rivers 
are the St Lawrence, and its tributaries 
the Saguenay, St Maurice, Richelkeu, Chau- 
dicre, etc, which present magnificent scenery. 
Province mote varied in character than 
Ontario, hilly in parts, with much pine 
forest abounding in furred and feathered 
game Climate healthy, winter cold, with 
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heavy snow and ice, but clear and bracing, 
summer™ pleasant, warmer than in England 
and admitting of a richer flora —Ad 
by a Lieut -Governor and responsible Ministry 
A Legislative Council of 24 members appointed 
for life by the Lieut Governor Legislative 
Assembly elected by 65 constituencies Quebec 
has 24 seats in the Dominion Senate and 65 
in the House of Commons Religion chiefly 
Roman Catholic Education supeiior de 
nominational Primary education obligatory, 
not free, under local control —Industries less 
forward thanin Ontario Much of the soil rich 
and loamy, and well suited for the growth of 
cereals, hay, and fruit crops Farming exten 
sively carried on in the exstern townships 
Hay a leading crop, and exported to the United 
States Beef and cattle cxported to England 
Lumbering extensively carried on Fisheries 
of great impoitance both those of the St 
Lawrence and of inland watc:s Gold iron, 
and copper ores abound Impiovcd faims sell 
at £4 to £6 per acre, unimproved at 1s 8d to 
as 6d per acic, four fifths defer:ed Certain 
sections fice grants in hundred acre lots 
Eastern townships on United Stitcs border, 
settled by royalists ufter Wai of Independence, 
aie an excellent locition for Lnglish «migrants 
—Quebec was settled as 2 ] rench colony in 1608 
In 1759 14 was Captured by British troops unde! 
General Wolfc, and in 17€3 ceded to I nglind 
by Treaty of Pans It became 2 province of 
the Dominion 1n 1867. See CANADA, and fol 
Executive Council see Dittomatic Consult 
Fallon s “ Histone de la Colonie Fiangaise en 
Canada ’ Gaineaus ‘ Histoire du Canada 
‘(The Canadinn Almanvc for 1888, Petherick s 
“Catalogue of York Gatc Libary ete 
een Anne’s Bounty Scecd 388 
eens Counsel [he first King s Counsel 
was appointed in 1604 1nd was Francs Buon, 
in 1668, Fiancis North 1cceived a similir 1p 
pointment They havc supciseded to a gient 
extent the older rank of scrjcant at law 
Lord Eldon appointed several bitches and 
his pa has becn followed by suececding 
Lord Chancellors 
1’s Jubilee Presents ‘Seecd 88 
_n’s Speech '88 Sce SFssion, sect 2 
_.-onsland lhe most recently es 
of the Australian colonies Compiisesthe N E 
section of the continent, immediately N_ of 
New South Wales On the W it 15 divided 
from South Australia by r41st meridian of L 
long from New South Wales boundary to 26° 
S lat, thence by 138th meridiin to Gulf of 
Carpentaria It 1s 1,300 mules to & 
and 800 miles [to W, including 668 497 
sq m of area Population, 34.,614 The 
capital 18 Brisbane (pop 7 eo): situated 
Moreton Bay, 500 milcs N rom Sydney 
and is a thriving city, rapidly increasing, an 
ded with various excellent institutions 
her towne are Cooktown Gympie, 
Ipswich, Mackay, Maryborough, Rockhampton 
oma, Toowoomba, lownsville, Warwick, and 
Charters Towers, with a number of other rising 
municipalities and townships —Ihe colony 18 
18 di into 12 districts , a very small portion 
being subdivided into 37 counties For other 
purposes there are 17 municipalities, 6 boroughs, 
oe and 88 divisions The districts are 
oreton, coal, gold, sugar, metropolitan, 


Darling Downs, richest pastoral and agrcul- 
tural, Burnett, pastoral and tropical agricul- 
ture, Port Curtis, gold, copper, marble, 
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culture , Leichardt, pastoral and muning'; 
noa, pastoral Kennedy, richest 8 
adh old, bet he Se peweral » B 
itche regory, Cook, pastoral an Ininge— 
The chief cel are the Mitchell, Finders 
Leichardt, and Gregory, flowing into Gulf 
Carpentaria , Burdekin, Fitzroy, Burnett, 
bane, flowing east to the sea, Diamentin 
Barcoo, etc, lost inland, and tnbutanes o 
Darling flowing south The Coast Range and 
the Dividing nge are the main 
ohains The Great Barrier Reef extends all 
down the eastern coast, at average 300 miles 
from the shore The country is generall 
well watered and fertile Many mvers navi- 
able, flowing through valleys clothed in 
uxurlant vegetation Forests and jungles 
abound in exceedingly valuable timber and 
useful plants Most productions of tropical 
and warm temperate zones can raised, 
Chmate warm but healthy and favourable to 
Europeans’ Besides great capabilities for in- 
dustrial enterprise, eeiecnee has immense 
natural resources alf of 1ts area 1s stated to 
be forest, and little has been done to utilise it. 
The Government contemplates (88) surround- 
ing the colony with a fence 7,o0o miles long, to 
hcep out the rabbits which have proved sucha 
est clsewhcre but have not yet established a 
ooting here Coal, gold, tin, copper, lead, silver, 
antimony mercury, arefoundin quantity Chief 
exports are wool gold, tin, copper, arrowroot, 
peul shell, tortoise shell, meat, beche de-mer, 
rum, sugir, timber, etc Suitable climate for 
ute and other fibre plants, grape, tobacco, etc 
astolal regions probably the richest in the 
world —Executave vested 1n Governor and re 
sponsible Ministry Parliament consists of 
two houses Legislative Council and Legisla- 
tive Assembly ‘The former 15 composed of 36 
members, nomimated by Governor for hife. 
Lattcr elected quinquennially—electors being 
owners of £100 freehold, or £10 annual value 
orrent 59 members, returned by 42 electorates. 
Lhe colony 1s represented in the Federal Council 
of Australasia There is no State Church. 
Chicf sects atc Church of England Roman 
Citholi, and Presbyterian aluable land 
grants were formerly made to these bodies, 
which they now retain free from taxation 
Lducation 1s fice and secular, and 18 well 
provided for in every branch It 1s under 
control of Minister for Education There are 
primary schools and grammar schools There 
is a volunteer foroe of more than 3,000 officers 
and mcn, including engineers and four bat- 
teries of gue Besides these there are 
500 to 700 armed constabulary, and all males 
classed in ‘reserves There are two or three 
gunboats and torpedo boats, and Brisbane 1s 
dcfended —For latest financial statistios see 
Britisit EMPIRF, etc (table) Staple export 
wool, to value £1,413,908 1n 1886, meat £15,406, 
tallow £33,434 500,000 sq miles leased as 
pastoral 1uns, 75,566 acres under crop for 
giain Coal output 228,656 tons, gold output 
a¢t5st oz , tin 3,473 tons, copper 1,824 tons, 
here were 278,694 horses, 4,071,563 e, 
9,690,445 sheep, 61,861 pigs About 1,555 
of railway open up the country, more are 
constructing to connect with New South Wales 
ct wae “9 seh 7 There are of 
tele ines 8,235 miles.— considerable 
has been taking jisce for some 


homesteads are given 
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free, on-occupancy conditions; sugar land sold at 
&i per acre ; runs leased on very liberal terms — 

ere are in the colony about 11,000 Chinese, 
mostly gold diggers, and about 10,000 Poly 
nesian coolies he black aborigines, found 
In unsettled parts, are supposed to number 
aacee They are fierce: than those in other parts 
of the continent, and have caused some trouble 

bout 200 are employed as trackers and 
troopers by the palice —Queensland was on 
ginally a part of New South Wales In _1825 
a convict settlement was established on Bris 
bane River In 1842, after cessation of trans 
portation, proclaimed as Moreton Bay District 
of New South Wales Explorations under 
taken by Oxley, Leichardt, Mitchell, and many 
others since, revealed existence of immense 
tracts inland of rch fertile country, watered 
by numerous rivers In 185g Queensland sepa 
rated from New South Wales, receiving a 
constitution of her own In April 1883 Sir 
Thos Mcllwraith, the then Premici, took 
upon himself to annex New Guinea, which lies 
about 90 miles N of Qucensland coast An 
nexation had long been urged on Imperial 
Government a various Austrahan govern 
ments The Colonial Minister (Lord Deby) 
disallowed action of Queensland, but sardily 
consented to partial ratification, too late to sive 
a large part of New Guine2 from Geiminy 


Rabies in Dogs For a Select Committee of 
the House of Lords on 87, indicport,seced 88 
Racquets (or Rackets) This tennis pame 
was first played in England betwcen the 18th and 
14th centuries with the niked hand then with 
gloved hands, and later on thongs were bound 
round the right hand so as to make the bill 
rebound with greater force The Queens Olub, 
West Kensington, 1s now the most popular 
resort of racquct players and at that court m 
788 the annual matches between Oxford and Cam 
dge Universities took place, the singles being 
won by Oxford by three gumes to love, while the 
four-handed match for the thutcenth successive 
ear fell to Cambridge by four games to love 
tn the Public Schools competitions th. Harrow 
boys have won thirteen of the ken one 
played, Eton being credited with six and Rugby 
end Charterhouse with one cach, the latte: 
proving successful agunst Hvirrow in the_ &8 
contest by four games to two tor the Pro 
feasional uets Championship, tuo matches 
were played in the year betwcen Peter Latham 
(Queen s Club) and Walter Gray (Charterhouse), 
both resulting in favour of the former, who 
retains the title of champion racquet playcr 
Radicals. See ENc.iisH PouiticAl PARTIFS 
Railway Accidents in ’8788 Sce Rai 


WAYS 
Rallway and Canal Traffic Act. ‘ee 
Session 88, sect 42 


way and Tramway Law in ’88. 
Several decisions of importance to railway and 
tramway passengeis have been pronounced by 
the courts of law dunng the year In Butlerv 

ie aprener? Sheffield,and Lincolnshire Railway 
" e plaintiff had lost the return half of an 
excursion ticket, and, declining to pay the full 
ordinary fare for his return journey, was 
forcibly remeved from the train by the Com- 
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Consequent excitement in Australa resulted 
in Intercolonial Conference at Sydney, and 
subsequently in the Federal Counci] Act of 
Australasia The Progress of the colony has 
been astonishing, and its present prospenty 
18 unexampled, but the want of both capital and 
labour 1s still severely felt Duiing '88 con- 
siderable excitement was mainifcsted in the 
Colony on the question of canary bal eee and the 

roposed appointment of Sir Hi A Blake as 

overnor (Nov ) Sir Henry Noiman (q v ) has 
since, on the withdrawal of Sir H B, accepted 
the nomination tothe post Anew ministry, of 
which Sir Thomas M I}wiaith 1s premier, came 
into office in June It wis announced (Nov ) 
that Sir T M Ilwrath had retired fiom the 
office of Colonial Treasure: and Secretary, 
retaming only the Premieiship (For Mimstry, 
etc, see DipLtomatic ) Qonsult Bonwick’s 
‘Resources of Quecnsland, Bovds ‘ Queens- 
land,’ Pughs “ ueensland Almanac for 1889,” 
Gordon and Gotch 5 ‘ Austrahan Handbook for 
1889, Nicols ‘ Wild J Wem Australian Bush,” 
Petherick s ‘ Catalogue of York Gate Library,” 
etc 

Quorum (Sec cd 88) Business may be 
transactcd in the House of Lords when not less 
than three peers uc present In the Commons it 
requires forty memhcrs, including the Speaker, 
to constitute a quorum 


any S servints, and dct uned until he paid the 
ullfare Fkorthis he 1ecovered 1 verdict for 
£25) and obtained judgmcnt in the Court of 

ppeal, J ord 1 she1 laying 1t down clearly that, 
in the absence of any conditions expressly 
empowering the compiny to cject him, a pas- 
senge! fuling to produce his ticket cin only be 
compelled to pay is jire gain, ind sued if he 
refuse to da so less foitunite wis Mrs 
Charleston in an action of 1 similar nature 
which she brought agunst the London Tram- 
ways Company Iaving given itrimway con- 
ductor half icrown in payment of her fare, and 
received the change, slic wis charged by the 
man—quite unjustly, a5 it turned out—with 

iving 1 bid half crown, 1nd forcibly taken by 
hint to1 police station — for this she 1ccovered 
a verdict for £100, but the courts set it aside on 
appeal holding thit the conductot was acting 
beyond the s«« pc of his «employment, and con- 
scqucntly that he alone, and not the company, 
was habletobe sued A siccpy railway trav 
who was carried beyond his destanation on the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway was sum- 
moned for refusing to pay the extra fare, but 
the magictrate held thit he was not lable. 
Another magistcrial decision 13 that a tramway 
company has no puwel to prcvent ee 
from leaping from the cars while in motion 
ractice 18 prohibited by the companies’ bye- 
aws, but there 1s no penalty to enforce 3, as in 
the case of railway companies A verdict of 
manslaughter returned by a coroner’s jury 
against ‘‘the diectors of the Great Western 

ilway Co has been quashed, on the ground 

that the persons charged were not ‘‘ sufficiently 
described. 

Railway Brakes Sec ed = 


y See "98. 
Ratlways in 86. Last Auguet the Assistant 
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Secretaiies to the Board of Trade issued the. 
as to British railway. 

in 87. From this it appears that there wer 
19,578 miles, the double or more mileage bein 
10,592, An increase in the mileage over '86 of 24 
The oapital reached the enormous sum o 
4845,971,654, an increase of £17,627,400, thi 
amount per mile open being £43,210, increas: 
362. he receipts for passe SB were 
30,573,287, increase £328,349, for goods, 
437,341,299, increase £970,860, and miscellane 
ous, £3,028,790, Increase £52,214 Total receipts, 
£701943)376, Increase £1,351,423 Working ex 
penditure, £ 37,063,266, increase 545,019 Net 
earnings, increase £800,404 Ihe receipts pei 
train mile amounted to 57 63d , against 57 69a 
but this dtcrease of 0 o6@ was mote than me: 
by a decline in the expenditure which in ’8- 
was 3026@ per train mile, against 3041d in 
"86, the net earnings being 27 a. against 
27 28d, in 86, an increase of vogd The per- 
centages of net eainings on capital are given 
AS 4 in 87, against 399 1n 86, and dividends 
paid on ordinaty capital at 408 against 3 94 
he returns of acoidents for 87, published in a 
Blue Book carhier in the year, show that a 
grand total of 977 prisons, including railway 
servants, were killed, and 7,747 injured fiom 
varlous causes, and in many respects the year 
compared unfavourably with its predecessor — 
Turning to the year 88, speaking generally, 
and in the absence of anything approaching 
complete statistics, it may pcrhaps be taken for 
Sranted that the final figuics wall come out 
well as to goods traffic, though the wct summer 
must be held responsibk fot a checking, if not 
an absolute decrcase, in the passenger rece Ipts 
Some idea of the traffx of the fist half of 88 


may be gathered from a Bluc Book published 
by the Board of Tiadc on the subjcct of Con- 
tanuous Brakes From this it appears that on 


June 30th Jast 51 per ccnt, an advame of 35 
percent sincc the previous retuin, of engines 
and tenders had been fitted with thcse brakes 
while the proportion of carriages so fitted was 
76 per cent, an advance of , por cent The 
number of miles tun by these trains in the six 
months was 66,053,727 miles, o: 8g per cent 
the whole ‘The biakes chiefly used were the 
automatic vacuum, and the Westinghouse 
types From anothcr source we leain that on the 
righton pon pany Ss system the Westinghouse 
automatic air biake was on two days put into 
opcration 19,222 and 21,712 tunes respectively 
As to accidents in 88, 2 Board of Irade retuin 
for the first three months gave a total of 209 ptr 
sons killed on railways and 934 injured, against 
2a9 killed and 843 1njyurcd in the fist quartcr of 
‘87, Other accidents were rcported in which 
the movement ot vehicles used eaclusively on 
railways was not concerned, bringing up the 
total to 223 killed and 2,141 myured On July 
iene collision occurred at Hy e Junotion, ncar 
chester, involving five deaths, and in ury 
to thirteen othe: peisons, caused by the frac 
ture of the axle of a four wheeled third class 
Carliage. A_ serious collision occurred on 
Aug. 7th at Hampton Wiok, a light engine 
dashing along the wrong line into a passenger 
train, Causing the loss of four lives and injury 
to sixteen other persons On Oct 8th _ 
singular fatality took place on the line of raul- 
being constructed along the Firth of Forth, 
near Inverkeithing. A range of huts, in 
ch 21: men were sleeping, took fire, an 
‘Were totally destroyed, three of the inmates 
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being burnt to death In Parliament the Rail- 
way and Canal Traffic Bill (see Stssron, sect 
42), which was introduced in the arses and 
then passed the Commons, received the Royal 
Assent on Aug 1roth Under its provisions 
the Railway Commission will be a permanent 
tribunal presided over by a judge of the High 
Court, having power to sit anywhere in the 
United Kingdom, preferential rates are 
spccially aimed at in the new Act In the 
Lords, on April 27th, Lord De La Warr asked if 
a periodic al return could be made of exceptional 
cases of overtime cmployment on railways, but 
accepted a suggestion of Lord Onslow to confer 
with him onthe matter In the Commons, on 
May 4th, M: Watt moved a resolution in 
favour of the State Purchase of Railways, which, 
after a discussion, was ncgatived without a 
division —Migcellaneous During the year cer- 
tain disputes negotiations, and _ arbitrations 
occuried between the parties to what ts known 
as the Tri te agreement, the Brighton, South- 
Eastern, and Chatham hnes, but they are too 
complicated for any description to be attempted 
here Eualyin the year the Hull and Barnsley 
sharcholdc1s declined an offe: to be taken oven 
by the Midland, on the ground of sundry pro- 
visions insisted on by the North Eastern At 
the beginning of March a Lartigue (or single 
1ail, camel back) line, worked by steam, was 
opcned in North he:r:y What was known as 
the Railway Race to Edinburgh, the Great 
Noithern and the North Westcrn vying with 
cach othe: to do the distance in eight hours 
oy their rival routes took place in August, with 
Vuying sucess At the end of that month 
lacing ccascd, and it was agrecd to fix the time 
at 8h hours On Dec 6th Col Myles Fenton, of 
the Ingineer and Railway Staff Corps, and 
manage! of the South Pastern Railway, lectured 
toa large number of milituy officers at Alder- 
shot on “The British Railways and their 
‘apabilities for Home Defence,’ the subject 
bcing dealt with in an exhaustive manner At 
the end of November 1t was calculated that in 
India the State lines worked by companies have 
mileage of 4,762 miles, and a capital expendi 
ue of £62,415,925 The lines worked by the 
iovernmcnt have a mileage of 4,059 miles, and 
capital capenditure of £49,820,163 The lines 
olked by puarantecd companies have 4,1 
ules open, and a capital expenditure o 
(02,717 353 Lhe lines worked by assisted 
ompanics have a mileage of 543 miles, anda 
apital expendituie of £3,722,515 The lines 
mned by native states have a mileage of 791 
niles, and a capital cxpenditure of £5,208, 300. 
Juting the first diys of December the return 
{ accounts for the past nine months of the year 
‘as published, the giand total of killed being 
196, and 6,086 injured 
Railways, Chronology of The dnnales 
ndustiulles gives in chronological order, with 
lates, the ois oo 8 opened in Nephi 
ountries —Eng » Sept 27, ‘25, 
‘ept jo, 28, France, Oct 1, 28, United States, 
‘ec 28, 29, Belgium, May 3, ‘35, @ oe 
Jec 7, 35, Cuba, 37, Rusma, April 4, 8; 
‘taly, Sept 39, Switzerland, July 15, 44, Jamaica, 


OV 21, ; » Oct. 24, 48 May, 
i ny and P "50 Sweden, "ST; Ohi, 
jan ’52, Inds, April 18, 53> Norway. Juty, 
53, Portugal, 's,, ril 21, 54} 
Australia} Sept. 14, 54; Columbia, 
South Wales, Sipe": = 5S» an. 
‘Matal, June 26, ‘60, and , Oct. 4, ‘Bo, 
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Ramadhan See MoHAMMEDANISM 

Ramie, See RHEA. 

Ranavalo Manjaka III The present Queen 
of Madagascar (¢ 7 ) 

Range Finder See WatkKIN RANGE FINDER 


Rarotonga An island of volcanic origin 
rising to a height of about 3,000 feet, one of 
the Cook group in Polynesia It has recently 
been taken under British protection 

, Hormuzd, is a native of Mesopo 
tamia, who in 45 rendered valuable assistance 
to Mr Layard in his As explorations 1nd 
succeeded him as Oommissioner in Assyria o! 
the Trustees of the British Museum, to which 
institution he has from time to time conti 
buted valuable relics of the past ages He 
has been despatched on various missions of 
importance both by the Indian and Home Govern 
ments, and when Consul Cameron and his com 
peo were imprisoned by king Theodore of 

b (64) Mr R, with Tieut Pridcaux 
and Dr Blaine, was sent to negotiate for then 
release Their mission, however, tailed, tor 
though the envoys were at first received with 
courtesy, the king subsequently ordcred them 
to be put in chains and kept close prisoneis 
This led to the Abyssinian War Mr hk isthe 
author of an intcresting account of his mission 
to Abyssinia Duning the Jast Turko Russian 
War, Mr R wasdespatched by the British Govt 
to Ama Minor, to inquire into the condition of 
the Christian population of that rc gion 

Ravensco Park Jhis new park which 
18 situated at Hammersmith, contains 1 beaut 
ful avenue of tiecs, and comprises 3. iwies of 
land , has been purchased by the Metic politan 
Board ot Works for £58,. the Vestry cf 
Hammersmith bcaring a portion of the cx 
pense It 1s situated in the western portion ¢1 
the parish, with an entrance to the mun roid 
There 1s also a mansion in the grounds winch 
15 to be let by the Board to the Public Library 
Commissioners recently  ippointed, for the 
purposes ofa pubho library and museum = Ihe 
park was opened in May 88 

Rawlinson, Sir Henry, KCB, RS isa 
brother of the Rev Canon Rawlinson in conjunc 
tion with whom, and Sir G@ Wilkinson the 
famous edition of the works of the father of 
history, known us ‘Rawhmnsons Herodotus 
was produccd He wis b at Chidlington 
Oxon, 1810 Iducated at ane Schoo) 
Fntered the scivice of the old East India Com 


pany in 27, and served with distinction on 
\arious special missions, especially in Persia 
(33) and Afghanistan (404 ), and rendered 


distinguished service during that cventful 
enod, for which he was frequently inentioncd 
in despatches He held Kandahar ayainst all 
external and inte:nal encmies _ He w’s subsc 
quent y appointed Consul of Bagdad so 1nd 
onsul-General in Turkey 5:1 He was cieatcd 
K.0 B in 56, and in the same ycat appointed 
a director of the East India Company On the 
transference of the Govt of India to the 
Crown, Sir H was appointed one of the 
Members of the Ind@an Oounell § In 59 he was 
envoy to the Shah of Persie Sir H 1s 

as distinguished for his Onental scholarship as 
for his diplomatic, military, and administrative 
ability, and, m addition to the great work 
- y mentioned, has contributed largely 
the literature of Eantern antiquities, and has 
rendered invaluable service in aiding the inter 
pretation of cunciform instrrptuons. Hon. DC L 
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' Oxford, LL D Camb ,F R S, and acorrespond- 
_~ > member of the Institute of France ae 
'  wayleigh, Lord John Wm. Strutt, DC.L 
LLD, FRS, 3rd Baron, b 1842 ducated 
at Trimty College, Cambridge, BA , Senior 
Wrangler and Ist Smith’s Prizeman (65); Hon. 
DCL Oxford, ind McGill Univ Montreal He 
1s a Cambridge Commissioner under the Oxford 
and Cambri age Universities Act 77, formerly 
Professor of Experimental Physios at Cam 
Succeeded Pi ofc ssor Ty ndali in the profe p 
of Natural Philosophy at the Royal Institution 
He is one of the secretaries of the al Soouety, 
Real Presence, The In both Eastern and 
Western Churches fiom the earhest tumes the 
words ot Jesus Christin the institution of the 
Lord s Supper —“ Tahe cat this is My body,’ 
and similar words regarding the cup —have been 
interpreted to mean that the presence and 
communication of the Body and Blood 1n that 
Sacrament are real though not perceptible by 
the senses Io: many ccntuiies it sufficed to 
hold the truth, without inquiry as to the mode 
of the Presence On this point Erasmus says 
Diu satis erat credere, sive sub pane conse- 
crato sive quocunque modo adesse verum 
corpus Chiisti ( It long sufhced to believe 
that the tiuc body of Chitst ws present, 
hethe: under the consecrate d pread or 1n some 
othc1 way ) And Durandus ‘ Verbumaudimus, 
motum sentimus modum nesuimus, preesentiam 
crediumus ( Wehea the word, we perceive the 
motion, wc know not the manner we believe 
the presence ) Gradually in the Roman Churoh 
and Western Chnstendom generally the doc 
trine known as transubstantiation grew up 
and took definite sShipce — Jhis doctrine 1s that, 
upon consccration the whole substance of the 
biead ind wine become chinged into the whole 
substance cf the body and blood of Christ, so 
that 10 putct the former remains, except the 
Uy petran ¢ and attributes perceptible by the 
senses, ind no patt of the Jatter 19 lackin 
But betore the Lateran Counoil (1.15) the mode 
cf the Presence wis not defined So Outhbert 
Tonstal, J]ishop of Duresme, writes ‘De 
modo quo 1d ficret satis crat curiosum quemque 
relinqueic sud conjectura, sicut liberum. sit 
fuit ante conahum Jater mum = (‘Concerning 
the mode 1n which this 1s done it were better to 
leave evcry Inqunc) to his own opimion, as it 
was {rece te do before the Lateran Counell ) 
8t Bernard ilso advises = indubitatiun ietinere 
fidcm,¢t non quareic quo puto ( tokecp the 
belict without wavcring und not to Inquile as 
to the manner) By the Council of Trent tran 
substantiation was finally adopted as the Roman 
doctrine, with the sanction of an anathema 
athxed Meauwhile in the German Reformation 
under Luther, a modificd form of the doctrine 
had bcen adopted, callcd consubstantiation, 
In this it 15 held thit the substance of the 
elements remains, 18 well as them outward 
attributes, but that with and under these are the 
true Body and Blood of Christ Going beyond 
this, some Protestant bodies, both in Sengland 
and on the Continent, have denied that there 1s 
any real presence in the Sacrament, but assert 
that the latter 1s a simple commemorative 
rite to whicha promise ot grace 1s attached. 
lhe doctrine of the Reformed Church of 
England claims to be a reversion to that which 
we have described above as the ancient belief. 
[It holds the fact of the Presence, but makes no 
attempt to inquire into the manner, though the 
Roman dogmais decisively repudiated Without 
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iY 
__. too closely into the question, we ma 
acl describe the Ghurech doctrine It 
includes the purely receptionist view, which 1s as 
follows —Just as water in pepe is sanctified 
prayer to the mystical washing away of sins 
in those faithfully using it, so, in the greater 
sacrament, the bread and wine are consecrated 
by prayer to be, to those who use them according 
to the ordinance, the communication of the 
Body and Blood of Christ, which are, by such, 


‘(verily and indeed taken and received ' This 
doctrine 1s thus summed up by Jeremy gs hed 
“The result of which doctrine 1s this It 1s 


bread, and it 1s Christs body It 1s bread in 
substance, Christ in the sacrament, and Christ 
is as really given to all that are truly disposed 
as the symbols are, each as they can, Christ 
as Christ can be given, the bread and wine as 
they can, and to the same real purposes, to 
which they are designed, and Christ does 
as really nourish and sanctify the soul as the 
elements do the body Something rather 
beyond this seems also intimated in the Church 
formularies, which secm to admit a representa 
tive sacrifice, and speak of the guilt of unfaith- 
ful recipients See RiruiLism 
wlen (“reu schools )originatedina 
movement belonging to the early and middle 
part of the present century, and were intended 
rovide an education of an industrial or 
technical character The R_ corresponds 11 
large measure to thc Lnglish ‘ modern side 
Seeed 86 
Réaumur (fiom Rene Antoine Ferchault 
de Reaumur, b it Ja Rochelle, 1683, d 1757) 
The name of one of thc thice scales used in 
thermometers Ihe {icezing pomnt of witer 15 
onthe Reiumur scale marked 0°, the boiling 
int 18 marked 80° The spwc bctwecn the 
eezing and the boiling point 1s divided 
Into 80 equi! parts, each of which 15 called 
adegree Rcaumurs rcison for using. the 
number 80 was the cuse with which it broke 
up into aliquot puts His thermometer 15 
still used in Germany, but not by scicntific 
workers lo turn thc Reaumur record into 
the corresponding Centigrade iccoid, the num 
ber on the former scile is multiplied by 5 and 
divided by eg, 8 Wh are equivilcnt to 
80 x 5 — 44 100° C lo turin Reaumur to 
Fahrenheit multiply by 9, divide by 4, ind add 
32 @¢g, 8° R are cquivalent to 8 x 9—4 
= 180+ 32 212° fk 
Redgrave, Richard, h A (ictued), b 1604 
A successful painte: of landscapes ind figuic 
1eces He preparcd, as head mastcr of the 
vernment School of Design, the system and 
course of instruction now carried out by the 
Department of Science and Ait In conjunc 
tion with Sir Hemy Cole he formed a museum 
of art, which, ultimately developed into the 
present museum at South Kensington lor: 
over twent B hehe Mr Rcdgrave was ey 7 
of the Royal otures, and he only severed his 
connection with the Depaitment of Science and 
Art in 1880 
Rede Lectures. The Rede Lectureship is 
the result, existing, and perpetuated since |; 
of dation of three several : 


the oonsoel: pigmenat 
_..bin the Umwvermty of Cambridge, in philo 
sophy, logic, and rhetoric, which owed their 
eatabhshment to Sir Robert Rede, who died 
Jan 8th, rg19, and whose endowment appears 
to have accrued to the University in 1524 
These lectures, together with a 
iectare, founded at a very early period in the 
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history of the University, were known as 
B , from the circumstance of the 
lecturers being annually chosen for their re- 
spective Prete ments on St. Barnabas’ Day 
rune 11th) Sir Robert Rede, the founder of 
the lectures, called after his name, was a 
distinguished student of the Univers 
Cambridge, and held the office of Lerd 
Justice of the Court of Common Pleas in 
the reigns successively of Henry VII and 
Henry VIII The statute consvlidating the 
Rede lectures was approved by Her Majesty 
in council, in April ‘58, and in the following 
year they were replaced by an annual lecture 
to be delivered in Term time every year, on 
the appointment of the Vice Chancellor, who 
exercises his powel of election during the Lent 
Term in every year, and who determines the 
da y on which the lecture, which must be given 
in the Senate House, shall be delivered The 
Rede Lecture is naturally extremely compre- 
hensive and versatile, embracing the exposition 
of the latest results of research and tien in 
various branches of soience, ethics, history 
philology, art, and logy ihus the ro 
of the reconstructed Rede lectureship 1s a 
record of gieat names, the first being that of 
Dr (now Sir Richard) Owen, FRS, DCL, 
who, in s9, took tor his subject the Olass:fication 
and Geographical Distribution of the : 
From 60to 68 the names follow in the order 
of their mention of Piofessor Philhps, MA, 
Ik RS, of Oxford, Piofessor Willis, MA, 
k RS of Cambridge, Majo: General Sabine, 
RA PRS, David Thomas Ansted, MA, 
I RS, Sn George Biddell Airy, LLD,FRS 
John Iyndall, k RS , Professor William 
Thomson, MA, of Glasgow, John Ruskin, 
LLD , and F Mix Miller, MA, each of 
whom expounded somc subject about which 
he wis specu ily and pic rae | conversant 
In 75 Sir Henry Maine, LL D, discoursed on 
the ‘I fiects of Observation of India upon 
Modern! uropcan Lhought , and Samuel Birch, 
LL D, in 76, on “The Monumental Iistory 
of \ncient Lyypt In 77 Professor Sir Charles 
Wyvill Thomson, otf fainbu gh, described 
“Somc of the Results of the Expedition of 
HM» Challinger ,andin 79 the Rev Wilham 
Dallnger, ! RS, Icctured on the “Origin of 
Lifc, illustrated by the Life Histories of the 
lcast and lowest O1ganisms in Nature ’ §2r 
Wilham Mur, K C51, LLD, treated of the 


Carly Caliphate in 81, and in the two 
following ycais Matthew Arnold, MA., and 
Thomas Henry Huxley, MD, LL D , discussed 


respectively ‘ Literature and Science,’ and 
the ‘ Origin of the Listing Forms of Animal 
Litt Construction o: Fvolution® The later 
lecturers have been lrancis Galton, MA, 
F ROS, 84, George John Romanes,MA,FRS, 
85, sir John Lubbouh, MP, LLD, FERS, 
86, Professor John P, Seeley, MA, of Cam- 
bridge, 87, when his subjcct was ‘“ Greater 
Britain in the Gcorgian and in the Victortan 

ra, and lastly, in ’88, Sir Frederick A. A 
CB,DCL,FRS, who took for his subject 
the ‘‘.\pplication of Science to the Protection 
of Human Life ’ 

Red Cross Society of Germany. The 
Dowager enpres nate Hoeptal, man under 

e 


her auspices 

peregas the Red Cross “ 15 arate on 18 
open to three olasses—(1) the poor, (2 
catiente of the second c. sas: and (3) 2) Poens 
can afford to pay the largest sum, who are 
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firat-clasa patients. The wards for the poor 
are bright, airy, and scrupulously clean. The 
rooms rovided for the second-class patients 
are sufficiently comfortable for sufferers of any 

tion in life. are admitted, and 
every arrangement made not only tor their 
treatment in illness, but for their amusement 
The puUGIOg for the first and second class 
patients is detached from that for the non- 
paying sick In summer tents are p1ovided 
in peak. pei where those for whom it 1s con 
side desirable can sleep so as to secure fo1 
them the greatest possible amount of fresh air 
The waiting aod sitting rooms and the corridors 
are very harmoniously ar:anged, and there 1s 
also 


a httle chapel and a gaiden’ The 
Augustastift, an educational institution con 
nected with the RC, secures a first rate 
education to the daughters of ofhicers killed or 
wounded in battle certain number of pupils 
who pry are received, and also a few foreign 
young ladies 

Cross, The Royal (English), was in 
stituted for the purpose of 1ewarding the 
services of those who devotc themsclves to the 
work of nursing the sick and woundcd 1n wal 
It 18 not confined to english subjects, and has 
in numerous cascs been bestowed upon foreign 
ladies either lay or belonging to nursing 
sisterhoods Among the prescnt members are 
the Princess of Wales, the Linpress Frederick 
of Germany, Lady Wantage, and Miss Nightin 
gale The decoration consists of aicd M iltcse 
cross, bearing the words Faith, Hope, and 
Charity, and ‘'1833, the date at which tt wis 
instituted 

Red Sea Littoral Vatious points in the 
Red Sea and the Gulf of Adcn claim 4ttentio: 
as coming within the ange ot recent Europe im 
politics See various heads, Surz Canal, 
ADEN, PERIM, MAssowAH, I aAJURAH, ct 

Reeves, John Sims, was b 1t Shootci s 
Hull, near London, 1821 Was ecuarly traincd 
to music by his father, and at the age of four 
teen became organist of Noith Cray Church 
He also became a proficient violinist, and 
sometimes undcrtooh the duty of oichestril 
leader He studied harmony and countc1 point 
under Mr H Calcott§ In his cightcenth you 
he made his debuef at Ne weast] on Fyne the atic 
as the gipsy boy in ‘ Guy Manuneriny for 
the bencht of the late tenor, George Lukcer 
He subsequently obtained an cn,agement it 
the Grecian [heatre, London, where he sim, 
under the name of M: Johnson, but in 1047, 
an ‘‘The Bride of Lammermoor, at Drury J inc, 
then under the management of Macicidy, he 
first showed his full powers Although very 
successful, he soon left the stage for the con 
cert-room, and in oratorio and b singing has 
achieved the highest distinction In 43 he 
studied in Paris and afterwards at Milan, 
where he sang at La Scala After his ictuin 
to London he soun established his reputation 
as the first of modern tenors In Sept ‘88 
Mr. S. R. published his autobiography 
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Here only an outline of the law can be given. 
In order to be entitled to vote in the election 
of a member for parhament, one must be upon 
the register of the borough or county. In a 
parliamentary borough, if it 18 at the same time 
a municipal borough, the town clerk, and else- 
where the clerk of the peace, issues every year 
his precept to the overseers of the poor in 
every parish or township, requiring them to 
make out a list of those who claim to vote. 
ihereupon the overseers give notice requiring 
all persons intending to vote to send in their 
names by a given day Lhe oveiseers make 
out an alphabetical list of all claimants, and 
have power to object to the names of those 
whom they belicve to be dead or not entitled 
to vote Any person on the register may 
object to any person on the list, but must give 
notice of his intention soto do The overseers 
are to publish 2 lust of claimants and a list of 
persons objected to, and are to keep copies 
thereof for themselves, and to deliver coptes 
thercol to the town clerk, o: clerk of the peace, 
as the case may be _ [he town olerk or olerk 
of the peace is to transmit abstiacts of the 
above lists to the tcvising burister A suffi- 
clent number of revising barristers are to be 
appointed every year, tor London and Middle- 
sex by the Lord Chiet Justice, and for other 
plac’ by the senior judge otf assize The 

airistcr So appointed makes a cucu and 
holds open court [c1 thc revision of the lst in 
eich borou,h and at every polling, place in the 
county = Lhe clark of the pewc, or town clerk, 
and the overscers must attend Lhe revising 
bariister his powcr to examine witnesses on 
oith, to hear chums ind objections, and to 
Insert or omit names as he finds just An 
appeal lis from his decision to the oe 
Bench Division of the High Court, but no 
further: ippeil 1s possible without 118 expiess 
sunction The lst of voters as settled and 
sinned by the revising buster is scnt, in the 
cise of ucounty to the clark of the peacc, who 
must have it printcd in a book ind delivered 
to the sherft, im the cise of a borough 
to the town cl ik who must hive it printed 
in a book and delivered to the returning 
offi «1 The clak cf the perce or town 
lurk must kecp printed copies of the 
register for Sale at fined pur c | Lhe register 
isc ou tu ive eviden ¢ that the persons therein 
nunted hive the quuific ations annexcd to their 
respe tive nunes 


. Registration of Teachers Scc Tracnrs’ 
UIT DD 


Reichspartel,German, Scc GrrRMan Po_i- 
TICAL PaRrins 
Reichsrath ‘SccAusrriay PoLiticar ParR- 
TI¥s, and Atsrria HUNGARY 
Reichstag Scce GERMANY, and GERMAN 
POLILICAL PARTITS 
Cc, M 


Reid, Robert Threshie, P, was 
b 1846 Educated at Cheltenham and Balliol 
Coll, Oxford, wherc he graduated BA ’68, 


A young praine town, the capital Called to the bat of the Inner Temple ’71, and 


_. Assiniboia, and ot the North-West Territories | eppeiies Qc 82 
| 


Canada. FP 
Registration of Marriages, Jews’ Sce 


jews. 
tion, Parliamentary Ihc statute 
law (u this subject 1s contamed in many 
longest and most important being 
of x 1865, 1868, 1878, 1885. These 
must be to for accurate information. 


Lotered Parhament as 

tral member for Hereford City 80, which 
he rcprcsented till 85, when he unsuccess- 
fully contested Dumfrics-shire RKe-entered the 
House as member for Dumfries district Mr. R. 
18 engaged in the Parnell 0 (g.u.) 
on behalf of Mr. Drilon, and other Insh mem- 
bers On the occasion of the roa a contem 
of court of Mr. E. Harrington, M.P., Mr. 
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was the subjcct of some flattering remarks from 
ne ad T Wemyss th d list, bo 
Reid, e , author and journahst, born 
at Newcastle or RUE. ageing gis enemy 
istic life at the 
became BOP! en tn ee: Le eee 
(79 to 86) edator of the Leeds Mercury, which he 
conducted with so much ability that it specdily 
ranked as one of the most influential provincial 
newspapers Mr Rcid has written several 
highly successful books His monograph on 
Ly lotte Bronte" adinirably supple ments Mrs 
Gaskells “ Lit His novels ladys lane 
and “Mauleverers Millions commanded 
very wide circulation ‘ Cabinet Portraits 
and “ Politiuansof Today arc telling skctchcs 
of leading statesmen hile Fiance was cn 
gaged in military operations in Tunis, Mr R 
visited the country, and gave an account of his 
experiences in ‘ he Land of the Bey” In 
addition to these large: works Mr Reid has 
contributed extensive! y to the fugitive literature 
of the period In 87 he accepted the position 
of general manager to Messrs Cassell and 
Company (Limited) Mr RK 8 latest produc 
tion 1s ‘‘ The Life of the Right Hon W E 
Forster,” published July 88 It is one of the 
most important contributions to the history of 
modern politics 
Religious Statistics of London Sececd 88 
Religious Tract Society, The (instituted 
1799),has forits object the circ ulation of rcligious 
ooks and treatiscs throughout the British 
dominions and foreign countnes The busincss 
of the Society 1s conducted by a committce 
chosen annually in london, and consists of 
four ministers and cight laymen, and of six 
trustees, half the numbcr being mcmbcrs of 
the Chuich of Lngland, and the otha half 
Nonconformists ‘The Socicty has in its 
catalogue some 4,000 sepatate tracts and hand 
bills, books, etc , for adults, besides books and 
tracts for children [he well known /cetsuae 
Hour and almost cqually well known Sundays at 
Home are published by this Soucty  Crcula 
tion of the Societys publoations to: 1887 88 
76,061,050 Income foi 18387 88, fium subscrip 
tions, donations, ctc , £29,168 85 sd Grants in 
mone), papa, publications, etc , £41,708 75 3d 
» Revs L White, pi. and S G 
Gueen, DD Association Seos , England kev 
Cyril Wilhams, Rev Wm Willams, Kichaid 
Kutcher Wales, Kcv Lhomaslcv: Scotland 
kkev Ds Cathcart, Ireland, Rev William 
Irwin, D1) Oontinent, Rev Ciag, DD, 
0 ding, D | Legg Offloes, 50, Pater 
noste: Row, LC 
Rénan, Erneste) French oricntalist, philo 
sopher and author, b Keb 27th, 1823, at 
Treguie:, Department of the Cétcs du Nord, in 
Biittany He was intended tor the Church, 
and studicd in the Seminary of Saint Sulpicc, 
at Paris, which he Icit to devote himself to 
the study of oriental languages He won the 
Volney prize with his work, ‘ Histoire Gene 
iale et Syst¢mcs Compares des Langues Sem: 
tiques” He was sent (49) on a scientific 
mission to Italy, and (51) was appointed to 
a post in the Manuscript Department of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale He became ( 7° a 
member of the Academy of Inscmptions In 60 
he was appointed to a mission to Palestine and 
Syria, which led him to investigations into the 
origin of Christianity On his retuin be was 
d Professor of Oriental Lan 8 in 
College of France. He delivered his first 


{Rev 
lecture in February 62, and met with stormy 
manifestations from the Catholic students, 
which caused him to discontinue his profes- 
sional work In 63 he published his ous 
work “The Life Jesus,” which roused the 
active hostility of the clerical party and led to 
the ae paver of his professorship The Im- 
perial Government offercd him a good appornt- 
ment in the Impcrial Library, which he de- 
clined In 70 he again became Protessor of 
Oriental Languages in the College of France, 
and was elected a member of the French Aca- 


coms (78) In 80 he reccived the Cfoss of 
the Legion of Honour, Grand Officer (May ’88) 
In 84 Renan delivered the Hibbert Lecture 


He wrote in 85 ‘‘Le Prétre du Nem,” and on 
March 1st, 86, ubhiebed the first part of a new 
work ‘'The Onrgin of the Bible,” and in ‘86 

L’Abbesse Jouarre” His latest works are the 

History of the People of Israel till the tume of 
King David (88), and ‘‘ Drames P nq 
a Scries of cssaysin psychology in a dramatic 
form 

Renshaw, E Sce LAwn TENNIS 

Report on City Companies 
GUILDS 

Representation of the People Act, ’85. 
Che prinoz provisions of this Act are as 
follows (1) It establishcd alike in boroughs 
and in countics throughout the United King- 
dom a uniform household ftanchise and a 
unitorm lodger franchise as defined by the 
Representation of the People Act 1867. By 
that Act any man of full age, and not under 
a special legal incapauty, who on the 31st of 
July in any year, and during the preceding 
twclve months, has been an inhabitant occupier 
of any cwclling houst, and has in respect 
thereot been rated to the relief of the poor, has 
1 houschold franchise , and any man of full 
age, and not under a special Icgal incapacity, 
who duting a hke period has resided in the 
samc lodpings of the annual valuc, unfurnished, 
of S10, has a lodgcer franchise (8) It esta- 
blishes alike in boroughs and n_ counties 
throughout the United Kingdom an occupation 
tranchisc where ver the land or tenement occu- 
pid 15 of £10 clear yearly value (8) It 
provides that where a man inhabits any 
dwelling house by virtue of any office 
or sersicc, and the dwelling house 1s not 
inhabited by his employer, he shall be deemed 
an inhabitant occupicr tor the purposes of the 
Act = This provision creates the service tran 
chise = (4) «It provides against the multipli- 
cation of yotes by creating rent charges, joint 
tenancies o1 tconancies in common The Act 
docs not ibolish the 40s freehold franchise, or 
the ancient franchises of the boroughs It 1s 
Supposcd to have enlarged the constituencies 
by nearly 2,000,000 electors, 1,300,000 10 Eng: 
land, 200,000 1n Scotland, and 400,000 1n Irelan 
Ihe greatest proportional increase in the num- 
ber of electors 15 1n Ireland The present 
total number of electors exceeds 5,000,000, 
nearly one third of the male inhabitants of the 
Bap on Behool, Dei bysh Founded 

ton 00. el ire oun 15593 

re-organised 1874 Pupils, 280 Head Master, 


See City 


urneaux, M A 
Pauls Until Jan asth, ’88, 


Reredos, &t. 
St Paul’s was unique among ca in not 
possessing areredos On day (being the 
annual dedication festival) a structure was une 


veiled which has given rise to much ff 
It cost £37,000, a took exghtcen months ee 


§6c 


Ret] 


erect. Raised on a plateau of many-coloured 
marbles, by a flight of ten steps above the level 
of the base, 1t sweeps in a graceful curve from 
wall to wall behind the “reed or rood table 
From the base spring on either side groups of 
Corinthian pillars forming the wings of the 
reredos he last column on each side is 
surmounted by a statuette of the Angel Gabi el 
and the Virgin Mother The central feature, 
however, 1s the structure that rises and towers 
to a height of sixty fect between the wings 
Mounting 1n rhythmical gradation of marbles, a 
central point 1s reached, on which, In high relief, 
there appears a sculptured crucifixion St John, 
the Virgin Mary, and a Roman Soldier stand at 
the foot of the cross Ihis central panel 1s 
surrounded by tour twisted pe of gicy 
Breccia maible wreathed with gilt bronze, 
and of the exact type of the convoluted pillai, 
that support the great baldachino in St Peters, 
Rome A classic canopy, akin to a baldachinos 
surmounts the pillars, and over it 1s griven in 
old the phrase “Si Deus dtleaut mundum 
bove this again, on the ever nairowing struc 
tule, 1s a group of the Virgin and Child, and the 
whole 1s surmounted by a statue of the ascended 
To the right and left of the central 
anel there are 1clicts of the Nativity ind the 
Rekuriection , and bencath the pancl 1 study 
of the Entombment Representations hiving 
been made in objection to certain fcatures of 
the reredos, the Bishop acting under the power 
vested in him by the Public Worship Regulation 
Act, 74, vetocd 2 prosecution , but the cise wis 
carried on appeal to the Court of Queen s Bench, 
and judgment had not becn delivered up to 
Dec sth The objectionable details affirmed 
are (1) The Cruciftaion in the centre pinct 
(2) the statuettc of the Virgin Mother, and (3) 
the gioup of Virgin and Child 
union Formerly cailicd Bourbon A 
volcanic island of the Indiin Ocean adjacent to 
Mauitiusand Madagiscat, and a French colony 
Area 966 5q m, pop 170734 Cxrpiti] St Denis 
Othe: large towns, St Pierie ind St Paul It 
is tropical, fertile, rich in products similu to 
those of Mauritius, and 15 one of the few Fiench 
colonies which really pry it was settled in 
1649, but has several timcs bcen held by 
England 
Reuter, Baron Paul Julius, the foundcr cf 
the well known Reuters news agenoy, was b 
at Cassel in 1818 When the tclegraph wis 
first opened (49) betwcen Aix la Chapelle and 
Berlin, Herr Reuter conceived the idea of the 
system of collecting and distiibuting news 
from all parts placed in communication with 
the new method of telegraphic transmission 
As the telegraphs extended, his system Je 
veloped, and agencies in connection with it 
have now been established ll over the world 
When Fngland was placed in telegraphic com 
munication with the Continent by means of the 
submarine cable betwecn Dover and Cilais, 
laid in 51, Herr Reuter permanently established 
himself in London, which became the centre 
of his system the newspaper press, th 
Stock Exchange, and Foreign Bourses, and 
at banking, shipping, and trading companies 
me dependent in a great measure upon 
Reuter’s Agency for the latest infomation 
The agency was made into a company in '6 
Rival compames have since been starte 
Herr R_ was oreated a Baron by the Duke of 
Coburg-Gotha 1n 7: In ’72 he obtained a con- 
“from the Shah of Perma for constructing 
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..ilways and selegraphs, and working the mines 
and otherwise developing the resources of that 
kingdom He retired from the management 
of Keuters Telegram Company 1n ’78 
Revenue, British ‘There are three large and 
independen’* Government orgamsations at work 
upon the collection of revenue The Gustems 
arc administered by a Board of Commissioners 
with a Central Department at [hames Street 
LC, and with ramifications at every port an 
almost every cteck in the United Kingdom 
lhe Exoise and the collection of general a 
Duty, Property and Income Taxes, d Tax an 
House Duty are administered by the Commus- 
sioners of and Revenue, whose headquarters 
are at Somerset House The rcvenue fiom the 
Post Office g 2 ) and Postal Telegraph Office (7 v ) 
is a8 1s well known, derived mainly from the 
sale of stamps The work of administering 
the Post Office is vested in a Postmaster 
General with a centril department at St 
Martinsle Grand Ilhis department 1s one 
which conducts one huge, or rather several 
huge Goveinment businesses, which have 
turned out to be profitable concerns, adding 
consider: bly to the total of the revenue tcturns 
Although the Post Office 15 classified in the 
cstimites 18 @ Revenue Deputment, the two 
Revenuc Dcpatments proper ac the Customs 
ind Inland Revenue e Oustoms are the 
dutics levied on certain goods o: merchandise 
upon importation kormerly almost every 
utile imported, whether manufacturcd o: raw 
miter) was in the Lariff, 16 the hst of duti 
yble goods 15 called =n 184 the Customs Tanff 
numbercd no fewer than x,200 articles Now it 
contuns tess than 1 sco1e) =‘ Prisage,” or the 
tight cxcrcised by the cirly Plintagcnet kings 
to tike 1cisk, 01 two cisks ucording to size, 
fiom the wine ships on their arial at a port, 
tormcd the bisis of Customs Duties In 1302 
the king, commuted his pitsige on wine toi a 
fixed charge of two shillings for every ton, 
culled ‘ butlerage ’ ILhis received statute sanc 
tion im 135; wd must be tcpgarded as the 
foundation of the Lanff In mediaval times 
the Customs furnished the piincipu share of 
the kings iecvcnue At the Restoration it 
pI oduced tbout £1 ooc ,oooout of a total revenue 
tom all sources of about £1,800 000 Almost 
two thiids of the amount received at the 
Lyglish ports comes from the Port of London 
Customs drawback or tllowances upon cxpoita- 
tion may bc paid upon the following goods 
beer (torcign) coffce (for ships stores), manu 
tactured tobacco (including cigars and snuff), 
and Exesse drawback upon bccr and British 
spirits A comparatively small portion of the 
Customs duties 1s levied immediately on impor 
tution, or, as 1t 15 technically te: med, ‘‘ex-ship,” 
the bulk being derived from goods taken from 
the bondcd warehouses, which have been esta 
blished for the convenicnce of the merchants 
Ihe business of seeing that the goods which 
entcr the bondcd warehouscs be not 1¢leased 
without the payment of duty 15 intrusted to a 
large staff of officials in what 1s known as the 
ousing branch of the Out-door t 
of the Oustoms [he officials who test and 
assess the wet goods, and conduct operations 
with reference to the goods in bond, are the 
ugers Formerly the Customs and the Excise 
ad two different warehousing systems, but 
these have been assimilated quite recently. 
The branch of the Out-door Depart- 
ment 1s intrusted with the many and important 
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duties in connection with importation and 
ex ion 6s The “duty” 316 paid by the 
merchants into the ‘long room ’ of the various 
Customs Houses The Iniand Revenue service 
comprises three distinct departments—Exeue, 
Stamps, and Taxes The cise Duties are 
collected by Inland Revenue officials, the 
Stamp Dues by the Inland Revenue and Post 
Office officials, aided by authorised persons 
holding licences to dealin stamps The collec 
tion of the Land and House Duty and Income 
Tax 1s undertaken mainly by local officials, 
but four attempts have been made by as many 
Chancellois of the Excheque: to hand over 
the collection of these duties to Goveinment 
officals The Exoise was first imposed in the 
time of the Commonwealth It was at first a 
most unpopular form of t :xation, and had to be 
forced on the people at the point of the sword 
At the Restoration, when it yielded about 
£600,000 per annum to the Revenue, the Ixcise 
Was continued by an Act of Parhament, which 
remains outstanding on the Statute Book at the 
resent day Ihe Stamp Duties are governed 
by the Btamp Aots, 1870 (33 and 34 Vict ,c 97, 
g4), which came into operation on January 
aust, 187: Ihe Table of Duties 15 a most 
elaborate one, the items being too many to 
enumerate in our limits It ts interesting to 
note that the stamp duty on receipts tor 
amounts of £2 and upwards dates fiom thc 
war with our American Colonies which resulted 
in American Independence Stamp Duties on 
legal documents arc of old datc, and can be 
clearly traced to 1694 In 188: Mr Gladstone 
enacted that penny adhesive stamps might be used 
for postal and inland revenue purposes indis 
criminately Ihe Probate, Legacy, and Succes 
sion Duties yleld the largest revcnue i stamps 
The Land bax and House Duty (the Iitte: of 
which does not operate 1n Licland) are, in some 
form or other, of very ancicnt origin, ind are 
the dcvelopments of the very oldest modes of 
taxation in the country About a century ago 
(1798) Pitt imposed an Income Tax, at timcs us 
high as ro pei cent, as i wartan Ihs was 
1epealed in bettci times Suir Robert Peel re 
imposed the Income Tax in 1842 for three 
ears, as a temporary measure The tx, 
owever, has neve: been 1epealed (A table 
showing the 1ate of Income Iax charged in 
each year from 1842 to 1888 will be found under 
its proper hcading) The y cld per penny 
amounts in1ound numbers to £1,990 000 )«6=—See 
Finance, NATIONAL 
Reversion When a person who has an 
interest in lands or houscs grants to another 
pe1son a lesser interest in the same, he cicates 
for himself what 15 called aicversion IJhus 
when the tenant 1n {ec or tenant in tul of pio 
perty giants to another peison a life estate in 
the same property, he cieates for himself a 
revel sionary cstate in fee o1 in tailrespectively 
So hkewise a reversion 1s created when the 
owner of a house or faim lets 1t on lease, o1 
when the holder of a lease tor a longer turm 
aay ninety nine years, sublets the easehold 
for a shorte: term, say seven or twenty one 
Thus the landlord 1s the rcversioner 
of the tenant, and the reversion is generally 
accompanied by a right to receive rent 
Revised Bible, issued ’8 For detailed 
account of RB, with het of hyving members 
of the Old and New Testament Revision Com- 
es in land, see ed "86. At the present 
(Nov. 88) the work of reviaing the Buble 
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in Germany 1s slowly ap hepa pga been 
on 


found expedient that 2 comm: scholars 
well acquainted with the lan of Luther 


and the requirements of the present age should 
be appointed to decide on various questions 
affecting the diction of the sample Bible which 
1s being prepared, and the Minister of Public 
Worship has agreed to defiay all incidental 
expenses 

“Revue des Deux Mondes.” A French 
journal first published 1831, and a 
twice a month Amongst the writers are the 
most eminent scholars in France 

Rhea Fibre One of the industrial pro- 
blems which for many years past has occup 
the attention of those interested in textile 
manufactures has been how properly to utilise 
for commercial purposes the raw fibre of the 
rhea plant, or samte— the former being the 
Indian and the latter the Malayan name of the 
plant The fibre at piesent has a very limited 
use, and although both the Indian and French 
Governments have offeied inducements for the 
production of machines capable of 1educing the 
fibre to a condition suitable for use, but few 
ractical results have been obtained The 
atter Government recently offered prizes of 
the value of 6,o00 francs fot any process or 
apparatus applicable to the commercial prepa- 
ration of rhea, and a competation of machines 
took place at Pans in Sept ’88 The chief 
difhculty 15 1n connection with the gummy 
matter surrounding the fibre, which it 1s 
neccessary should be removed so 2s to leave 
the fibres clean and ready for the spinner. 
Mr John Orr Wallace, of Belfast, has turned his 
attention to this question from a mec cal 
pont of view, ind at the Inah Exhibition (g v ) 
ot 88 he exhibited a machine with which he 
ultimatcly hopes to effect a solution of the 
difficulty It wis not made specially for rhea 
trials, but for flax cxperiments, these were 
attended with success, and stems of thea 
being trcated in the same machine were found 
to pive satisfactory results Itis intended to 
send appai itus to Indi specially constructed 
for the prcparation of rhea r Wallace 1s 
now engagc d upon the whole question, and the 
outcome of his cxperiments will be awaited 
with much intercst Consult Kew Gardens 
‘ Bulletin, 88 

Rhine Falls Utilisation Seeed "88 

Rhodes, Cecil South African statesman, 1s 
a son of the late Re, Canon Rhodes a Lincoln- 
shine clergyman, and was born about 1850 
I ducited at Oxioid where he aduated 
While a very young man he settled at the 
Cape, where he reidiscd an immense fortune 
at the diamond fields, ind at the Johann 

ldfields When Gencral Gordon was in Sou 

frica, he became gieatly impressed with 
Mr hk, and asked him to become his private 
secretary, on his SPpoln tne ne to the Soudan. 
This appointment, however, Mr R_ could not 
accept, as he had only a few days previously 
becn appointed Treasurer-General of Cape Colony. 
He was subsequently appointed Commissioner 
for Bechuanaland He 1s an enthusiastic Home 
Ruler and Federationist, and in '88 sent Mr. 
Parnell £10,000 for the furtherance of the former 
movement 

Pasha, KC MG Egyptian states- 

man about 1830, of Jews origin, ed 
Moslem Appointed Minister of Public 
struction by Ismail, 7 Minister of Interior in 
European Ministry of Nubar, 78. Named by 
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Ismail Vice-President of the Commission of 
Enquiry, '78. Dismissed from office by comp 
@#at,’78. On accession of Thewfik, ’79, called 
n to form ministry, acted under, and cor- 
dially with, the Dual Control until his resigna- 
tion demanded by military at enente February 
"és, Retired to Swit7erland, returned after Tele 
K Became Minister of Interior 1n Cherif’s 
Ministry, ‘82 Resigned, 83, owing to quarrel 
with Lord Dufferin as to Arabi trial. On 
dismissal of Nubar, °88, formed Munistry 
Ruiay Pasha 1s honest, has intimate hnowledge 
of the country, 15 excessively hardworking, 
but of very narrow ideas His 1deal of govern 
ment is a benevolent despotism, he being the 
despot, and benevolence synonymous with 
stern but fairly just severity 
Ribble Navigation, At the beginning of '85 
Mr, Walker of Westminstcr entered into a con 
tract with the Corporation of Preston to carry 
out their design of diverting the channel of the 
river Ribble, and constructing a go acre dock 
at Preston, for £456,000 The intention, of 
course, 18 to 1impiove the town as a seaport, 
and great ching: are expected when the cnter 
prise is completed But this large sum does 
not by any means represent the cost of the 
whole work The Corporation, 1n their Act of 
’82, obtained borrowing powers amounting to 
£650,000, but 1t was stated at the beginning of 
’*86 that they were alicady committed to an 
expenditure of nearly £700,000 Diedging 
the river channel from thc dock to the sea, a 
distance of some twelve miles, 1s being done by 
the Corporation of Pieston, and not by con 
tract. here are 6,000,000 cubic yards to be 
moved, and it 13 stated that they only com 
menced operations about the end of October '86 
These diedging operations were continued in 
"87, till 1¢ became apparent that they would 
prove to be far more irksome and expensive 
than at first estimated on papcr <A speo 


of the Preston Town Council was held . 
on Sept. 15th to considei a 1eport of the Rubble | 


Committee, 1ecommending that application be 
made next session to bolrow an additional sum 
of £510,000 tor the peo of the Navigation 
and Dock Act and the extension of the borough 
boundary It was then stated that the Parlia- 
cape | estimate for the works, lund, ctc , was 
originally £558,149, aud to incicase the size of 
the new dock from 30 to 40 acres and for othe: 
purposes, borrowing powers to the extent of 
%662,244 had been obtained The enginec: now 
reported that to carry out the work as it now 
stood, the borrowing powers would have to be 
increased to £1,171,105, neaily every item in the 
Parliamentary estimate having becn exceeded 
The Council adopted the report by 25 votes to 15 
Towards the end of October, however, another 
special meeting was held in the Guildhall; and 
such faon was shown to the action of the 
Counc)! that the latter, on meeting the following 
day, agreed to call in an expert for an opinion 
on the scheme, and meanwhile to make no 
attempt to raise any more money [he matter 
was under the consideration of the Town Council 
at the close of ’87. On March azgth, °68, the 
of the Ribble Committee of the 
Corporation of Preston formally opened the 
new over a mile long, excavated for the 
diversion of the nver. On the line of the cut 
€ new quay, and some distance beyond, the 
forty-acre dock works. It was reported 
at the time that powers were being. sought 
to borrow another £510,000 to complete the 
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scheme, the new bill, however, being petitioned 
egainet by the local Ratepayers’ Association. 

June 8th a special meeting of the Town 
Council was held, when the independent report 
of Mr. Abernethy, M.IC.E, of London, was 
presented He regarded the extension of the 
dock from 7° to 40 acres as unnecessary, but 
arprexcd of the additional depth of 2 ft. 61n, on 
the dock cill He suggested alterations in the 
plans at a cost of Ponce. thought that the 
estimates for dredging up to Lytham were 
sufficient, but beyond that he recommended 
the construction of a channel in the North 
Channel—considering the gut 1n the direction 
of which the present works extend to be im- 
practicable—at a cost of £30,000 On Nov. agth 
the Preston Corporation issued an analysis of 
the voting when the poll of owners and rate- 
payers was taken as to whethe: the Corporation 
should piomote a bill in the next session of 
Parhament to authorise them to boriow an 
additional £510,000 for the Ribble works, 
There were 12,569 votes in favoui, and 4,835 
against. 

Richard, Henry, M.P , b 1822, died Ang. ’88; 
educated at Highbury Congregational College. 
After having held the charge of an Independent 
Church tn Southwark, he became connected 
with the Peace Society as Sccretary,—a society 
with which Mr R 5 name will ever be honour- 
ably associated Mr Richard filled the os of 
Chairman of the Congregational Union for England 
and Wales,—a distinction conterred on few lay- 
men in that body fle first entered Parhament 
mn *68, as Member 1n the Liberal interest for 
Merthyr Tydvil, which he continued to 1e present 
till his death, although it was stated that towards 
the end of his life he had sent in his 1esignation, 
which was not, however, accepted e was 
was regarded with much respect in the House, 
being fi equenuy referred to as ‘the Member for 

1 R was an ative member of the 
Royal Commission on Education, which 1n ‘88 
concluded its sitting It 1s proposed to erect 
a statue to M1 RK Ss memory in Tregaron, Car- 
diganshne, where he was born 
chardson, Benjamin Ward,MD,FRS, 
b, 1828, at Somerby, Lexccstershie Graduated 
in medicine at the University of St Andrews 
(54), Fellow of the Collkc ge of Phys'cians ( 67) 
In 65 he conducted an cxperimcntal research 
which resulted in the detection of a special 
poisonous product in connection with the 
spreading of contagious diseases, to whiuch 
he gave the namc of septime Discovered ( 66) 
the application of ether spray for the local 
abolition of pain in surgical operations Dr, 
Richardson $ numerous¢ ontibutions to medical 
and scientific literature have been directed to 
the advancement of medical practice by the 
experimental method — In ‘68 he was publicly 
presentcd with 1 testimonial, consisting of a 
microscope by Ross and 1,000 guineas. His 
wntings on hygicnic matters have attracted a 
great deal of attention, as also have his re- 
searches in alcohol in relation to 1ts action on 
man, and on the diseases incident to modern 
civilisation Di Richardson 1s a noted cyclist 
and President of the Society of Cyohste Author 
of the Asclepiad (quarterly, 2s. 6d.) In ‘88 
Dr. R published a novel, entitled ‘‘ The Son of a 
Star.” 


ter, Eugen, German lawyer, publicist 
son poneciae, was b. at Diiasel orf, I uly goth, 
1838. In July % Herr Richter was elected 
burgomaster of Neuwted, but the Government 
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vetoed the appointment Was elected to the 
Constituent North German Diet, became a 
member of the Prussian Diet (69), and of the 
Impenal German Diet (71) In both Houses 
he leads the Progressist Liberals Is an eminent 
authority upon finance 

Richter, Hans, b at Raab, in Hungary, 
1843 After receiving a musical education, he 
became conductor at thc National Theatre 
Munich (68), at the Pesth Theatre (71), and 
at the Court Opera Theatre in Vienna (75) 
He conducted the famous Wagner Festival 
at Bayreuth in 76, when a shower of orders 
descendcd on him from the gratified German 
rinces In 80 he conducted his first concerts 
in London, and created much astonishment by 
leading the greatest works entirely s7cmortte> 
His control over an orchestra 1s phenomenal 
His concerts have becn annually continued 
He has also conducted fine performances of 
Ge:iman operas in London’ In_8s5 he was 
chosen director of thc Birmingham Festival 

Right, The Sce Frencu Pouiticar PartTirs 

Rights of Way, Law in ’88 Decisions of 
the courts with reference to public mghts of 
way, have becn numerous during the year 
In the Highlands a qucstion was raised aS to 
the right of way ove! a mountain path Ic iding 
from Braemir to Clova, in the county of 
Forlax, an the neiwphbourhocd cf Balmoral 
The appeal cf the landowner: was dismissed 
with costs by the IHTouse of Lords the cvidence 
showing that there had been aright «cf way 
ove: the path ficm time mmmeincrial — Lhe 
Latrigg case which tested the rpht cf the 
public to walk cver the hill known 1s Tatruge, 
wn Cumberland o1 the road c1 piths thercon, 
involved 1 food deil of htipation = The an 
tcrests of the public ware defended ly the 
Keswick Tootpath Picscivation Society, and 
after a good dcal of htig atin, a ccmprc mise, 
which practically admitted most of the rights 
of way sought to be maintuned, wis effected 
> he fs of a varies Junction ree Co 2 

(Comtof Appeal June) raiscd 1 questicn 

hohe: itowing path by the side of the Aylcs 
bury branch had been dedicated to the public 
It was admitted that the Comprny had placed 
prohibitory notices telling pecple that the 
must not ticspass , but, on the other hand, 
it was shown that, as a mitte: cf fact, the 
public had used the path tor years, ind that the 
trespassing notice was intended only to scare 
away ‘‘loiterers and people intending to fish 
in t oe Ihe et held that the Com 

ny, by permitting pcople to use it foi years, 
fad dedicated the ath to the public, and re 
fused to find thcy had no power to do so as 
the user by the public was not incompatible 
with the puiposcs fo: which the Company 
existed See also TRAIAIGAR SQUARI, and 
OBSTRUCTION 

Riot Law on, 88 The riot at the Lille 
Bridge running ground in August 87, when 
the pavilion was Set on fire, ind dressing 
rooms and refreshment bar were wrecked, was 
the sap of the first claim for compensation 
under the Riot (Damages) Act, 1886 Ihe com 
petitors left the ground without 1:unning, 1n 
what appeared to be a preconcerted manne! , 
and the c1owd, failing to get back their money 
became angry and did the damage complained 
of The judge, ena putting aside the de 
fendant's contention t as the mot took place 
in a private place the Act did not apply, held 
that as the plaintiffs agents made no attempt to 
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explain to the crowd why the race would not be 
run, the claim must fail 


Riots in Belfast, Royal Commission on 
the Seeed 88 
Ripon, Right Rev William Boyd Car- 
nter DD Bishop of, b 1841 Educated at 
ambridge where he gi aduated Senior Optime 
(64) VicarofSt James, Holloway ( 70), Christ's 
Church, Paddington (79) Canon of Windsor 
Bishop Carpenter 
1s a popular picacher ofthe Evangelical Party 
Iias written, among other works, ‘‘A Com 
mentary on the Book of Revelation,’ “ Foot- 
piints ofthe Saviour (new ed ), etc 


Ristich, John, Servian statesman, was b, 
in 1831 1n Servia He was educated in Ger 
many, and afterwards in France He began his 
official career 1n the Ministry of the Intenor, 
inder Prince Karagcorgevitch, and soon rose 
to a Icading position in that department 
In 58 he was made sccretary to the embassy 
sent to Constantinople by Obrenovitch III, 
and became afterwards Scrvian Envoy at the 
Porte In 67 he was appointed Servian 
Minister of 1 orcign Affairs, and when Obreno 
vitch wis assassinated he was the Envoy sent 
from the Provisional Government at Belgrade 
to bring home Prince Milan from Pais from 
68 to 72 during the minority of Prince 
Milan M Rist«h wis member of the Council 
of he ge ne} When Prince Milan became King 
M Ihistich became his Minister for Fore. 
ifluirs, and subsequently President of the 
Senvian Ccuncil of State (sec SrrviAN Pouiti 
cAl Parries) In 88M R resigned, and was 
succecded by M Christich He played a very 

romincnt put in the events that led to the 
<usso Lurkish war of 77 78, and has exerted 
considerable influence 1n Connection with the 
cvents which have transpired between Servia, 
Bulgaria and the I owers 


Ritchie, Right Hon Charles Thomson, 
M P ,was b at Dundec, 1838 He settled in the 
East of London some years ago and engaged 
successfully in the sugar tefining business At 
the general clection of '74 he contested the Tower 
Hamlets which had previou+ly been a Radical 
constituency, and was 1etuined in the Conse: 
vative interest He was again returned 1n ’80 
Since 85 when the borough was split up by the 
Redistribution Bill, he has sat for St 's 
Division He first brought himself into public 
notice by the rctive part he took in the Ant- 
Sugar Bounties Agitation (see SUGAR BOUNTIES) 
He also greatly interested himself 1n looal affaars 
in the t End, and obtained the respect not 
only of his own constituents, but also of both 
partics in the House of Commons, for his good 
scnse ind intelligent acquaintance with practical 
pohtics On the accession of Lord Salisbury to 
power after the resignation of Mr Gladstone in 


_ 85 M: R 5 seivices were rewarded with the 


Secretaryship to the Admiral In Lord Sahs- 
bury s second administration, Mr Ritchie was 
appointed Premdent of the Local Government 

oard, a post which he at first held without a 
seat in the Cabinet, but was subsequently pro- 
moted to Cabinet rank Dunng last session he 
added greatly to his reputation for administra 
tive can a the success with which he carried 
through the Local Goverment Bull, one of the 
most important measures ever adopted by the 
legislature (see PARLIAMENTARY SESSION ‘8, 
sect 96) In October 88 Mr R. paid a visit 
to his native town of Dundee, where he was 
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presented with the freedom of the borough, and 
met with an enthusiastic reception 
The Ritualista in the Church 

of land may be best defined as those who 
advocate and adopt an abundant symbolism in 
public worship, in opposition to the Puritan 
idea which dispenses as fa: as possible with 
all outward signs or celemonies The 
Ritualist maintains that these things assist 
the worshipper, and render public worship 
more orderly and reverential The Puritans 
hold that ney tend to degrade the worship 
and distract the worshipper: , substituting the 
form forthe spirit Strictly speaking, therefore, 
Ritualism 1s compatible with all forms of 
doctrine, and independent of all 
matter of fact, in the Chuich of England an 
extreme Ritual 1s almost exclusively assoviated 
with extreme views on the Real Presence (gz ) 
and the points of Ritual about which there has 
been the most violent contention uc those 
which involve the adoration of Christ 1s pie 
sent on the Altar under the torms of bread and 
wine (Seemore fully cd 8&7 )—Proceedings have 
been commenced against the Bishop of Lincoln 
(qv), in the Court ot the Archbishop of Can 
terbury, requiring him to cite the Bishop bctore 
his court for the following practices ‘(1) Ihe 
use of Iighted candles when not r¢equired for 
the purpose of giving light (2) Adopting 
the Eastward Position (g__) during the ante 
Communion officc, (8) Mixing water with 
the Sacramental wine used in the Holy Com 
munion, (4) Administering writer and wine 
so mixed tothe communicants (5) Standing in 
such a position duiing the Piayer of Consccra 
tion as to hide the manual acts (sec FASt warp 
Position) , (6) Permitting the singing of the 
Agnus Der immediately afte: the Prayer of 
Consecration, (7) Making the sign of the cross 
over the people (8) Rinsing the paten and 
chalice and diinking the ablutions = I ach of 
these allegations describes, in set terms 1 
practice which has been condemned at somc 
time or othe1, by one o othe) of the ccclesias 
tical courts he decisions havc, however, 
been somewhz1it contradictory, and in the result 
nothing has been done to check their rapid 
extension 1n the Church of England 

Riviere, Briton, KR A ,animal painter, b 1840 
He studied ait under hisfathe1, Mr W Rivicie 
at Oxford, whcre he also graduated He has 
exhibited regulary at the Royal Academy 
since 64, and many of his works have becn 
engraved on stecl, while others have been 
etched Elected ARA (78), RA (81) He 
exhibited ‘‘Requiesoat at the Academy, and 
a abe Farewell at the Grosvenor Gallery 
in 

Roadtown. Capital of the British Virgin 
Islands , in Tortola 

“Robert Elamere” (S:th, Flder) Beyond 
all question Mrs peep ry Wards mas erl 
novel was the book, par excelicnce, of 1888 Dea 
ing as it does with the weighty things of Faith, 
it possesses for the intelligent 1eader an absoib 
ing interest that leaves the merely sensational 
tale hopelessly in the rear The idea of treat 
ing in direct historical form, under the guise of 
a novel, of an honest truth seeker’s soul 
searching travail was almost an intuition of 
gemius Atallevents Mrs Ward realises for 


more ordinary novel. On the contrary, it 
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cispinye extraordinary powers of observation, 
and the episode of Rose and Mr Langham is 
wonderfully finely rendered Thanks to Mr. 
Gladstone s article in the Nineteenth Century, 
the book acquired great popularity, and its 
ciculation was much stimulated 

Roberts, Sir Frederick, GCB, VC, son 
of Sir Abraham Roberts, GC B, was b 1832 
Appointed lieutenant in the Bengal Artillery 
(51), captain (60), served with distinction 
in the Indian mutiny, and rece1ved the Victoria 
Cross Yook part in the Abyssinian war (68), 
as Assistant Quartermaster General, and ob 
tained the brevet rank ot Lieut Colonel In 
72 he was made CB for his services in the 
Looshai Expeditionary Force In the Afghan 
war of 78 Majo: Gencral Roberts commanded 
the column sent to operate through the Koorum 
Villey, and surmounting the difficulties of the 
Poiwi Pass, gained abrilliant victory at Chara 
siab and entered Cabul On the investiture of 
Candahar by Ayoub Khan he rapidly performed 
the march from Cabul to Candthar (one of the 
most brilliant military feats of modern times), 
and utterly defcated the Pretender For these 
s rviccs he wis creatcd (81) a baronet,GCB, 
andC IF Gencial Roberts was sent (81) to 
tikc command of the forces igainst the Boers 
tn South Afiicai, but was recalled on his arrival 
at Cape Fown in consequence of peace being 
made Hc succeeded Sir Donald Stcwart in 
the command of the Indian army 

Robes, Mistress of the, has charge of the 
10yitl state robes, and superinte nds the robing 
of the Queen at stite cce1cmonies, walks next 
before If M in processions, or ridcs in_ the 
same ciuriage as HM withthe Master of the 
Horse Sce MiInisiry 

Robinson John R, cditor and manager of 
the Darly News (gi) 1s the son of the Rev 
R Robinson, and was b at Witham, Fssex 
He has been associated with this newspaper 
since 56, being for some Icngth of time 
editor of the evening piper published by the 
propy ictors of the Daily News, under the name 
of The kipress For many years Mi R was 
i constant contributor to the columns of the 
American obi especially to the Boston Adver 
fies and the Chicago Tribune Appointed the 
sole manager ot the Darly News 68, and became 
editor 87. In Nov °88 Mr R delivered a preatly 
appreciated lecture at Toynbee Hall, on ‘‘ The 

ewspaper, Day and Night 

Rochester, Rt Rev Anthony Wilson 
Thorold, Lord Bishop of The sce was founded 
in 604 and has an income of £3,100 His 
lordship, the 98th prop In Succession, 1s the 
second son of the late Rev Edward Thorold, 
rector of Hougham cum Marston, Lincoln- 
shire, and gr indson of Sir John Thorold, ninth 
Baronet of Marston Was b June 13th, 1875, 
educated at Queen s College, Oxford, where he 

raduated BA 47), D by diploma (77) 

rdained deacon ( 49), priest (50), by the Bishop 
of Manchester, and consecrated Lord Pishor of 
Rochester (77) Hs lordship was rector of St 
Giles in the Fields (57 68), minister of Curzon 
Chapel, Mayfair ( 68), vioar and rural dean of Bt, 
Pancras (69 77), Canon of York and Examining 
Chaplain to the Archbishop of York (7477), 
Select Preacher at Oxford (7880) Member of 
the School Enquiry Commission (64), member of 
the first School Board for London (70) Besides 
numerous sermons and pamphiets, he has 
written “A Commentary on the Epistles to 
the [ phesians, Philippians, Colossians, Thessa- 
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lonians, and Philemon, and Epistles of SS 
ohn, Peter, and Jude”; vol 1 of ‘‘ The New 
estament, with a Brief Commentary by Vanous 
Writers’ (70), ‘‘The Preparation of a Ser 
mon,” one of the Homuiletical and_ Pastoral 
Lectures edited ey the Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol ( 79) uring the past year (88) his 
lordship has preached and delivered addresses 
on in its relation to the Church 
ton Second city of Queensland, 
on Fitzroy :iver, 420 miles north west of Bris 
bane, pe 12,422 Outlet for alarge poition of 
a Guecuslaid 


centr, 
Mountains Tunnel Scced 388 
ez Aniusland in the Ind11n Ocean, 
miles east of Mauritius, of which Buitish 
Solony it 19 a a Aica about roo 
sq m, pop 1,463 Onl sides surrounded by a 
coralrecf A central ridge traverses thc islind 
from east to west, and dccpcut 1ivei valleys 
run down tn all directions to the sea On the 
south-west 13 a large plain of coralline lime 
stone, remarkable for its caves Comparatively 
arid, but very fertile Climate healthy, but 
subject to hurricanes ‘Iwo passages in the 
reet available for large vessels Administration 
18 provided for by a Civil Commissioner 
appointed by the Governor of Mauritius 
odriguez was annexed in 1814 When the 
island was in French possession many settlers 
cultivated large estates, but with the Iibera 
tion of the slaves the area of cultivation rapidly 
decreased, and it is nowvery small Capitalists 
from the Mauritius ate again turning attention 
to the natural advantages of the 1sldnd 
ers, the Rev William, Reminiscences 
of ( egan Paul) One ot the raciest books 
published in 88 was the volume of the Rem: 
niscences of the Rev William Rogers, rector 
of St Botolph, in Bishopsgate Mr Rogers 1s 
a vcteran worker 1n the causc of popular educa 
tion, and 15 also a famous vacontewr In the 
latter capacity he has a varied assortment of 
choice stories to tcll, and told they are with 
wonderful aptness and unction§ As a tried 
educationist lis chaptcrs on this important 
subject well deserve the attention of all who 
are 1nterested 1n the questions of free educa 
tion and in the Board School system gencrally 
li of Solicitors Every solicitor of the 
Supreme Court 1s entered on the 10ll of solici 
tors (now a book), kept by the clerk of the pett 
(see ROLLS, MASTFR OF) He 1s Catruo 
off the rolls cither at his own request, eg, 
on retirement from practice, or for misconduct 
Several solicitors have of late yea: s been struck 
off the rolls for the misuse of clients moneys, and 
the decisions 1n this respect are very stringent 
of the, 1s the chief keeper of 
the records preserved at the Public Record 
ce(gv) It 13 an office of great antiquity 
(first mention A D 1256), and position Origin 
ally he was merely the custodian of chance 
s, later he acquired judicial authority in 
the Court of Chancery, and in recent times 
he shares with the vice-chancellors the hearing 
in the first instance of any suit, and by the 
gy beat Act, 187 , he was made a member of 
he High Court o Justice and of the Court of 
A tl Hes lhkewise head of the petty bag 
(formerly the common law side of the 
Court of Chancery, now an office in the High 
wont of puatice), and admite sohcators of ene 
uw e rt. 


Geries. The abbreviated title of the 
important series of publications sera from 
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the Record Office (gv). Lord Romilly, the 
Master of the Rolls, in 1857 proposed to 
the Goveinment that the vast body of 1m 
historical material lying 1n the form of MSS. 
at the Record Office should be edited by compe- 
tent writers, and the suggestion (first made 
in 1822 by the House of Commons to George IV ) 
was adopted The se1ies now comprises most 
of the principal English chronicles, and rhany 
othe: documents of the highest subsidiary 
Impoitance to the histoiian, since they throw 
contemporary and often unbiassed hght upon 
early events that it has hitherto been imposst- 
ble to fully interpret 

Roman Catholic Church The name of that 
community of Christians who profess the same 
faith, partake of the same sacraments and 
saciifice, and are united under one head, the 
Pope ot Bishop of Rome and successor of St 
Peter, and undcr the bishops subject to him. 
Its essential parts are the Pope, bishops, 

astors—so fir 1s they are priests—and laity 

he Cathohcs rule of faith is the whole word 
of God, written and unwritten, and this as 
taught and explained by the Church, or b 
the infallible utterances of the Roman Ponti 
speaking ¢1 cathcdra—viz, when, as ‘ pastor 
and teache1 of all Christians, he ‘defines a 
doctrine, regarding faith or morals, to be held 
by the universal Church The distinctive 
oharactenats of the Romish Church 18s the 
supicmacy of the Pipacy Its doctrines, like 
that of the 1cstof Christendom, are to be found, 
inthe first instance inthe Niccne Creed, but 
tothis afte: the Council of Irent, were added, 
by Pope Pius 1V, the article on transubstan- 
tiation, Invocation ot saints, and others which 
chiefly distinguish the Roman from other 
Chiistian communities The Immaculate Con- 
ception of the Vigin Mary and Papal Infalh- 
bility have bcen made articles of faith im 185 
and 1870 respectively One great and cent 
object of faith and worship is the Mass, which 
is the mystic il sacrifice of the body and blood 
of Christ, instituted by Himself at the Last 
Supper, and 1s essentially the same as the 
Sacrifice of the Cross Scripture and tradition 
arc appealed to in support of this and other 
doctrines—as the Seven Sacraments, the honour 
due to the Blessed Vir,in, Purgatory, Invoca: 
tion of Angels and Saints, etc here 18 quite 
a distinction between what 1s of ® and 
what of disoiplme, the former belonging to 
the deposit of faith taught by Christ and the 
Apostles, which 1s invariable, whilst the latter, 
founded on the decisions and canons of councils 
and the decrees of popes, 1s the Churchs ex- 
ternal policy as to government, and may vary 
according to timcs and circumstances. The 
Roman Catholic Church abounds in a vaniet 
of religious orders for men and women, Wi 
constitutions suited to all tastes, tames, and 
countries, yet practising 1n common, poverty, 
chastity, and obedience, called the “‘evan 
counsels , 1n charitable and educational in- 
stitutions, as asylums, hospitals, orp 
schools, colleges, universities, nor does she 
forget the divine commission to teach all 
nations, for her missionaries etrate to 
every corner of the world The 
of 70 1n number, after the 7o d 
ciples—are the supreme council or senate of 
the Church and the advisers of the so 
pontiff, and at the death of a pope they elect hus 
successor, They € over 19 ere 
congregations or departments for ecclesiast 
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affairs, and thus represent the Pope in the = Elementary Chemistry,” which has been 
regular exercise of his pontifical authority iransiated into many languages, and of ‘ Leo- 
The totel number of Catholics over the world, ‘ures on Spectrum * He is an Hon 
ruled by about 1,100 archbishops and bishops, DCL of Oxfoid, an LLD_ of Cambridge, 
18 estimatéd at 220,000,000, of which there Dublin, and Montreal, an hon MD of Heidel- 
are in Great Britain and Ireland about 5,650,000 berg member of various learned societies, and 
(:@, nearly 4,000,000 1n Ireland, and about served on the recent Royal Commission on 
1,680,000 1n Great Britain), and in the rest of Technical Instruction also on the Oommission of 
Europe more than 100 000,000 Irelandisdivided Inquiry into the Pasteur method for the treat 
into four metropolitan provinces subdivided ment of hydrophobia and was, 88, appoint 
into dioceses, each ruled by a bishop of whom consulting chemust to the Metropohtan Board of 
there are 27, including the four archbishops Works with 1 view to the deodorisation Of 
The number of priests amounts to 3412 who Scware at the Barking outfalls He sits for 
serve 2,382 churches and chapels situated South Manchester as an advanced Liberal 
in 1,015 parishes The 21 archbishops and Roseau Capit ul of Dominica (7 v ) 
bishops of Great Britain consist of 1st for Rosebery, Archibald Philip Primrose, P Cc, 
England and Wiles, 1 archbishop (of West sth Earl of (creat 1703), Baron Rosebery (1828), 
minster), with 14 suffragans (besides 2bishops JY which title he sits in the House of Lords, 
auxihary) 2ndly, for Scotland, 2 archbishops b in London 47, educitcd at Eton and Christ 
(one of St Andicws and Fdinburgh 1nd one Church Oaford, m (78) Hannah dau of the 
of Glasgow), with 4 suffrigans The toti late Baron Maycr de Roths hild, MP , suc 
number of priests of Englind ind Wales 15 seeded his grand{fither in 68 Appointed a 
9,314, Serving 1,512 churches and chap Is, of :ommissione! to inquire into endowments in 
Scotland 334, serving 327 churches and %otland(7), Under Secretary of State, Home 
chapels The United States his about 7 500 00 Office (81 83) elected Reotor o the University of 
Catholics, 79 archbishops 1nd bishops 7 596 oem ey Aaa a 2 ¥ a=d Deve Gaal and Firat 
priests, 3,000 churches and chapels and 
500,000 pupils 1n parish schools In the British t>» power ot Mr Giliastone 10 bie uchielte ws 
possessions of North America there are about 8€ I oid Rosebery attaincd the distin ished 
200,000 Catholics 34 areneisner and bishops post of Secretary for Foreign Affairs e held 
about 2400 priests 2 200 churches and chapcls_ the por tlolio for only six months until the fall 
and stations, 223 1cademies, 1nd 3 823 piiish ot Mr Gladstone s Government in June Lord 
schools. From statistics like these, which can Roscbery has cast in his fortunes fully with 
be approximated to in all the other_parts of the Mr Gladstone and entucly ahice® with his 
world by the bishops presiding over the differ Home Rule policy His lordship 1s a strong 
ent dioveses or vicariates ind are published Radical and though a peer moved in 84 for 
occasionally my be inferred how complete 7 select committee to inquiic into the best 
is the organisition of the Chuich and how Metns of improving thc efficieno of the House 
vigorously she exercises the forces at her of Peers As a sperke: Lor Rosebery 18 
command for th. extension of the Catholic ready and humorous anil Mi Glidstone has 
faith Consult ‘The Catholic Directory Iccle ee rccognised him as onc of the younger 
siastical Register and Alminac 89 =‘ Yor Papal Liberals who 15 destined to play a gievt part in 
Minstry see DrrLomMaATic the histoiy of the country Loid Rosebery is 
Roman Era The The datc of the foundy astr ng advocate of Imperial Federation (qv) 
tion of Rome (April 21st 754 BC ) was uscd as Hic tikes a great intercst im movements lor 
the Roman Fra, cxpressed by the Ietters the improvement ot the social condition of the 
A U C (46 «1 bt conaitor) masses and his riccntly ae acrr a magni 
Rosa, Carl b at Humburg (1842) Madehis ficent swimming bath to the Peoples Palace 
début as a violinist at eight, afterwards became (74) 1n the Fast End of London In the 
a pupil in the Conservatoire of Leipzig, After Summer of 88 Jord R was the recipient of the 
his marriage with Madame Purepa—a talented degree of LL D fiom the University of Cam 
singer, with whose assistance he conducted a_ bridge together with many other distinguished 
successful English Opera scason in the United personige> including H RH Prince Albert 
States (71 72) he returned to England and ietor and Lord Salisbury He has recently 
after a series of successful pe1formances in the delivered important specches in the provinces 
leading provincial towns commenced in 75 an Ross, Wallace. See Aquatics 
opera season at the Princesss In 7¢ Rossall School, Lancashire Founded 1844 
he took the Lyceum, and subsequently the Three exhibitions of £50 for three y doegh and 
Adelphi and Her Majestys Theatre for th three of £30 at Oxford or Cambridge offered 
same purpose He has produced some ofth every year Pupils, 320 Head Master, Rev C 
masterpieces of Wagner with English text, anc C Tancock, M 
has put on the boards the works of several Roumania Formerly the autonomous pro- 
new composers In 1883 he was appointed a vinces of the Ottoman empire, Moldavia and 
member of the Council of the Royal College Wallachia, now a kingdom under Charles I of 
of Mune Hohenzollern Sigmaringen, in whom resides 
Roscoe, Sir Henry Enfield, MP,FRS the executive power e legislature 18 com- 
LL D, gra ‘coe the historian, wa posed of a Senate of rzo members, elected for 
b in Liverpool 1833, educated at Univ Coll eight years, and a Chamber elected for four 
London, and He elberg Sir H, who wa: years y all male citizens paying taxes Educa- 
Professor of Chemistry at Owens College, 58 to 86, tion 15 free and compulsory, but still in a 
is chiefly distinguished for his investigations backward condition 48,307 square miles, 
and discoveries relative to the action with a population estimated at about. 5,500,000 
ae ed wat on the metal vanadium In con- Estimated revenue and expenditure for 1887-8, 
im with Prof Schorlemer he published " feta = -00- “fan ask watt imnerte 
well-known ‘ Treatise on ry” ( 
vols.}, Su'H. R 18 also the authorof “ 
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small vessels, chiefly for purposes of Danube 
lice In 31874 Austna, Germany, and Russia 
in spite of the objection of the Porte, claimed 
the right to make separate treaties with Rou- 
mania In 1877 the country, 1n alhance with 
Russia, took part in a war with Turkey At 
the close of the war Roumania was declared 
independent, received the Dobrudscha, and 
gave up Roumanian Bessarabia to Russia, from 
whom it had been obtained in 1856 In March 
1881, Roumania was proclaimed a kingdom, 
and as such recognised by the Powers’ In 
March 1883 the powcrs of the European 
Danubian Commission were by treaty cxtended 
to [brail and the Kila arm, and prolonged 
in time, Roumania protesting against the 
presidency of Austria in the commission 
—In February 88 some difficulty occutred with 
Russia on the ens pk of the rumour circulated 
by the Ministerial party, that the votcs obtained 
by the Opposition had been bought by mone 
which the Russian Legation had furnishe 
The party spirit betwcen the followers of M 
Bratiano (Liberal), and the partisans of the 
Opposition (Conservative) found expression at 
Bucharest when (March 26th) the Puliiment 
House was invaded by a crowd headed by 
several Opposition members the ushci of the 
Chamber shot dead, and the sentries wounded 
The troops were called out to suppress the not, 
and two deputies, MM Fleva ana: Philippesco, 
were arrested Ihe unpopularity of M Bratiano 
Jed to his resignation and M Rosetti succc ede d 
as Prime Minister(April 3rd) Arevolt attributed 
to Russian agency, assumed dangcious dimen 
sions among some of the Silistrian peasantry , 
conflicts with thetroops occurred Latcr1in the 
year (October) a general election took place 
resulting in a great defeat for the pirty of 
M Bratiano, who himself Jost his seat (Sec 
RouMANIAN PoriTicaAl Partirs) The Con 
servative party are stated (Dec 7th) to be 
agitating for the smpeachment of M Bratiano 
and his colleagues in the late J 1beral Cabinet, 
to which course, however, the King and the 
Cabinet are opposed It 1s probable 1 Cabinet 
crisis may arise on this question Three mm 
portant government bills are under prescnt 
consideration one for the reorganisation of the 
National Bank of Roumania, and cstablishing 
Id as the standard of currency anothe fo! 
udioature reform the thiid to facilitate the sale 
of allotments of State lands to the peasantiy 
This last 1s opposed by the Conse1 vatives in the 
Roumanian Lower House Oonsult I aveleyc s 
“The Balkan Peninsula ] Samuelson s 
‘‘Roumania Past and Fresent , Jhe States 
man’s Year Book the Almanach de Gotha, etc 
and for ministry, etc see D1+LOMATIC 
Roumanian Political Parties Party pol: 
tics in Roumania are 1n a more or less constant 
state oftransition The legislative power of the 
country 18 vested in an clected Senate of 120 
members, and a Chamber of Deputies containing 
183 membeis, and elected for four years by 
three so-called electoral colleges o1 classes of 
voters Those thiee colleges consist of (1) 
electors possessed of property insuring an 
annual income of not less than £50, (3) those 
paying direct taxes of not less than 20 francs 
annually, and (8) all Roumanian subjects of 
full age The present chamber was elected in 
October '88, the previous one, which only had 
an existence of some five months, having been 
dissolved by the king ge to the end of ‘87 
, John who had held office since ’7s, 
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and his following of Liberals, had been all- 
powerful, the Conservative opposition having 
practically ceased to take an active part in the 
affairs of the nation In the election of Feb 
however, the Opposition improved its 
sition, and in the following month the 
ratiano ministry resience and gave place to 
me gue ae over by Roseth, a prominent 
nembe: of the ‘‘Junmusts,” or young Con- 
‘ervatives The result of the general election 
that took place in October last was to still 
furthcr increase the strength of the ministry, 
which also counts among its supporters the 
Liberal Conservatives and the Ind 
Liberals In cach of the electoral colleges 
the Government obtained a very considerable 
majoiulty, with the result that they probably 
command the support of four fifths of the 
Chamber The Bratiano party, which com- 
prises the National and Dissentient Liberals, 15 
thercfore an insignificant majority It builds 
its hopes however, of again shapes the 
ascendency upon a split Retwaen the Minis 
terial Iiberals and Conservatives,—a by no 
mcansimprobable contingency, the two govern- 
mental pirties being in almost hopeless conflict 
upon minv important questions of policy 


Round Table Conference, ’87. See ed °88 
Royal Academy The, at Bu: hington House, 
Piccadilly, was founded in 1768 by George III, 


who gave 1t 100ms1n Somerset House Thence 
it was removed to Tiafalgar Square (1834), 
and to 1ts present abode which it occupies 
rent free (1869) The pepe objects of the 
Royal Acidemy are (1) the establishment of 
a vell regulated school o1 academy of design 
for the gratuitous instruction of students, 
and (2) the holding of an annual 

open to artists of distinguished merit, where 
they may offer their performances to public 
inspection and acquire thit degree of repu- 
tation and encouragement which they may 
be decmcd to deserve The Royal Academy is 
‘(a private society,” supporting a school from 
Its own resources without any giant of public 
money Thc members are under the super 
intendence and control of the Sovereign, who 
confirms all appointments and bye laws, and 
the sooety itself consists of 42 Royal Acade- 
micians at Jcast 20 Associates, and two Associate 
Engravers The first president was Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and the poser occupant of the office 
is Sir Frederick Leighton (gv) Theie is a 
council of 13 members, elected annually mn 
December Appended 1s a hat of the Royal 
Academicians Jan '89 — 


1879 Alma Tidenn J (876 Leshe G D 

1872 Armitage 1 88x Tong E 

1879 Armste1! H H 18799 Marks H & 

1881 Barlow T O (852 Marshall W C 

1882 Boehm J FT 1864 Millas Sur J 2. Bart 
1888 Rurgess J B 1877 Orchardson W Q 
1867 Calderon P H (keeyzer) 1881 Ouless W W 

1880 Cole Vicat 1880 Pearson J L 

1867 Cooper T S 
1877 Davis, H W B 
1871 Dobson W C T 


1873 Pethe J 
1857 Pickersgil Fk R 
1876 Poynter E J 


1864 Fied T 1881 Riviere B 
1887 Fildes S I uke 1869 Sant J 

1853 Fnth W_ P 1877 Shaw RN 
1876 Gill ert Sir J 1671 Stocks L 
1863 Goodall F 1887 Stone M 

1881 erat P . res Wah ae A 
I son I atts, 

ie Hook. J d 1870 Wells H T 


44 Horeky J C 
Leighton, Sir F , Bart 


The premises of the Royal Academy at Burlingten 


House compnse a grand gallery or range of 
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veer nels, penis 5 cont Sermon ie 
ure, a theatre, and a oom 1 
— ,a arge room 1n whic 


18 held—the latter always an 


event of much interest to the artistic world 
The basement 1s devoted to schools of ait for 
male and female students 
was nearly {120,000 Ihe Royal 
Academy derives the whole of its funds from 
the holding of 1ts annual exhibition of the vic 
tures of living artists, which opens on the first 
Monday in May and continues until the first 
Monday in August No works which have 
previously been exhibited are acccpted, and 
the Council has the right to 1¢ject any picture 
it may please The procecdings of the ‘' Hang- 
ttee,” as may be supposed, do not 
always give satisfaction, and on the whole it 
may be said that very considerable 11:1 tation 
exists at the way in which the summei exh 
bition 1s managed In 1886 this has shown 
itself in a very markcd manne: In spite of 
an energetic appeal of Su Fiederich I ughton 
and several othe: members, the majority 
pleaded vested interests, and 1cfused to limit 
the Academicians light to wall spice In the 
future, ag in the past cach men bc: of thit 
essentially private body 1s to be cutitld to 
hang eight pictures at the annual exhibition — 
At the end of January 1887, a meeting wis 
held which enlaiged the constitution of the 
Academy, and will greatly populatise that body 
Ihe Winter Exhibition of ait treasures in con 
nection with the Royal Acidemy was estab- 
lished in ae pearin s being liber ally lent by 
private individuals he rcsult 15 that a really 
admirable collection of maste1 pieces 15 usually 
brought together The exhibition 1emains 
open from the first Monday in January for a 
perce of nine weeks The fine hbrary and 
ooks of prints belonging to the Academy are 
open to students and the general public at 
certain hours The Diploma and Gibson Gal- 
leries, reached by a staiicasc to the ight of the 
entrance hall, contain the works picsentcd by 
each member as a speciinen of his ability on 
his election as a Royil Academician, the 
works of J Gibson, R A, bequeathed by him 
several interesting pictures of old misters, and 
some fine pieces of sculpture At the end of 
Nov ‘88 a National Art Congress was inaugurated 
at Liverpool, and addiessc» were delivered by 
the President ofthe R A and many other distin 
uished artists [t1s reported that 1 principal 
eature of the next winter exhibition at Burlington 
House will consist of a reprcsentative selection 
of the works of the late Mr Frank Holl, RA 
See ART 
Royal Academy of Music Fstablishcd in 
1823, chiefly owing to the exeitions of Lord 
Burghersh, afterwards Earl of Westmorland, 
the KR A M was incorporated by charter 1n 1830 
Students of all branches of music are catcied 
for,and find ample stimulus to exertion in the 
large number of scholarships and prizes which 
are offered for competition The chief soholar 
are the Westmorland, open to ladies 
between the ages of eighteen and twenty four, 
the Potter, open to ladies and gentlemen, the 
Sterndale Bennett, the Parepa Rosa, the Gir 
FS Goss, the Thalberg, for pianoforte stu 


ts, the 8 , the Bamton Dolby, 
“the Lisst, the Hos Gift, and the Mactarren’ 


“+ founded by Mr, Carl Rosa, for ladies who have 
/ net been students 


n at the Academy, 
the successful candidate being entitled to two 
years’ free musical education. Associates pass 
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/@ qualifying examination, and are entitled to 
the use of the initials ARAM. Fellows (the 
number 18 limited to 100) are elected r 
leaving the Academy by the Directors They 
are solely entitled to use the initials BA, 
on members aie entitled to the initials 
RAM with the prefix Honorary ieee 7 
Di A C Mackenzie S8Sec, Mr John Gill. 
The Academy 1s situated in Tenterden Street, 
Hanover Square, W 

Royal Agricultural Society of England 
Ihns, the premier agricultural society of the 
United Kingdom (though not the oldest 
estabhshed) will celebrate 1ts Jubilee in the 
forthcoming year, having been founded by 
Royal Charter on the 26th March, r840 The 
Charter gives a long list of the national objects 
which the Souety was intended to promote, 
and which have been well embodied 1n its 
motto, ' Practue with Scunce Ihe results 
of the Sovuetys efforts for what the 1oyal 
walrant calls “the general advancement of Eng- 
lish agriculture hive been great and striking 
It would be impossible in this brief record 
even to cnumci ‘ite all the umprovements in the 
lifferent breeds of live stock and in oultural 
nachinery, which have ariscn from the annual 
ompetitions in the Societys showyards, or 
the advinccs in solentific knowledge as to the 
cultivation of the soil, which the Societys 
experiments and grants to investigators have 
brought about It his two sides to ite work 
(1) The practical, the chief feature of which 18 
its annual shows to which the best pedigree 
animals are brought to compete for the valu 
able prizes offered by the Society, and still 
morc for the honow of being “ Royal  prize- 
winners, and at which also the newest inven 
tions 1 agricultural implements and labour 
saving appliinccs are cxhibited, (2) The 
scientific, for which purpose it has equipped 
and maintains a complete chemical laboratory 
for the analysis of feeding stuffs, manures, 
soils, etc , and rctuns the scivices of Chemical, 
Botanical, Entomological, and Veterinary experts 
in order that 1ts membcrs may have at low 
rates the best scientific advice obtainable It 
controls, moreover, an experimental farm at 
Woburn at which elaborate investigations into 
crops, soils, fecding stuffs, and other matters 
connected with agriculture are carried on 
Its Journal has from the first taken high rank 
amongst scientific publications, and contains in 
earch numbei articles by leading authorities 
on the most important agricultural questions 
of the diy he R A S gives prizes of 
Scholarships for competition by agricultural 
students 1nd pupils at county and middle class 
schools, and seeks in many other ways to 
foster the study of culture In fact, it 
possesses many of the functions and attributes 
of aGovernment Office Her Majesty the Queen 
has recently become its fiftieth president, The 
list of past premdenta contains the names of 
some of the most influential landowners and 
most prominent agriculturists in the country, 
including the late Prince Consort, the Prince 
of Wales, two Dukes of Richmond, Mr Philip 
Pusey, Mr C Holland (the founder of the 
Royal Agricultural College), and many others 
aoe ee are eee vores in the 
annals of English agricuJture e 
body of the Society consists of a Sresident 
(elected annually), twelve trustees, twelve 
vice-presidents, and fifty members of council, 
half of whom go out of office each year, The 
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Oouncll meets once 2 month at the s 
house, 12, Hanover Square, and the business 
is divided amongst a large number of com- 
mittees of members are 
held ineach year one on the 22nd of May (the 
anniversary meeting), one in the Society’s 
sho din the summer, and one in December, 
usually on the Thursday of the Fat Cattle 
Show week Members number about 9,500, a 
e accession having recently taken place in 
view of the Jubilee year of the Society ember- 
of the Society cntitles to the use of a 
large and well stocked h of standard books 
on agricultural subjects, and a reading-room, at 
which the principal agricultural newspapers 
and other periodicals can be consulted by 
members rovincial veterinary surgeons have 
been appointed by the Society 1n each county, 
for the purpose of enabling members to engage 
skilled veterinary advice at fixed rates of 
charge, in cases of discase amongst cattle, 
sheep, or pigs Members can also consult 
the professors of the Royal Veterinary College 
at fixed rates, and have the privilege of send 
ing cattle, sheep, and pigs to the College 
infirmary The Society makes annually a con 
siderable grant fiom its general funds 1n oder 
that members may obtain at low rates analyses 
of feeding stuffs, artificial manures, soils, etc , 
by the Society s consulting chemist (Dr J 
Augustus Voclcker) Members my also con 
sult Dr Voelcker cither personally o: by letter 
at asmall fee Reports cin be obtained by 
members from the Society s consulting botanist 
Mr W Carrutheis, I RS), on the purity of | 
seeds, and on diseases o1 weeds affecting farm | 
crops, at a fee of one shilling in each case 
The dete: mination of the species of any insect, 
worm, or other animil which in any stage of 
its hfe, Injuriously affects farm crops, with 
a repoit on its habits and suggestions as to 
the methods of prevention orremedy, 1s made for 
members by the Socicty s consulting enteae loge 
(Miss Eleanor A O:1mcrod) at a fee of half a 
crown The fiftieth annual show ot live stock, 1m 
plements, and farm produce will be held in the 
week connenne une 24th, '89, on a portion 
of Windsor Great Park, the use of which for the 
pit pone has received the special sanction of 
er Majesty It 1s intended that, as far as 
possible, it shall be completcly reptesentative 
of the whole art of agriculture as practised in 
this country, and with that view prizes will 
not only be offered for every established breed 
of horses, asses, cittle, sheep, goats, pigs, 
and poultry known in this country, but for 
butter and cheese, wool, hops, cider and 
perry, hives of honey, seed corn, jams, pre 
served fruits, and other produce It 18, indeed, 
e ted that it will be the greatest agri 
cultural exhibition which has ever been hel 


Royal Assent See PARLIAMENT and 
PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 


Royal College of Music. See ed ’88 


Colonial Institute The growth of 
the R C 1 (founded 68) since its incorporation 
by royal charter in ‘82 has been very rapid In 


"78 1€ numbered 800 fellows, with an annual 
income of £1,331 In ‘88 the number exceeded 
3,100, with an annual income of nearly £7,000 
og ari of the building fund The fact that 


e of Wales is t of the Institute 
re . uch additional prestige, more . 
a 


is Royal Highness bas ‘sho 
anach interest in ite progress, The Duke ef. 


& 


¥ 
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Manchester 1s Chairman of the Counoll. Amongst 
the Vice Preaidents are numbered the Dukes 
of Argyll, Buckingham, and Sutherland, Lord 


Granville, Lord Rosebery, and others 
Gouncil is composed of gentlemen well known 


in connection with the Colonies, and Oapt. M F., 
ey, the senior Crown Agent for the Colo- 
nies,ts Treasurer. The objectsofthe R.C I are 


thus officially set forth —‘‘To provide a 
of meeting for all gentlemen connected with the 
Colonies and British India and others taking 
an interest in Colonial and Indian affairs; to 
establish a reading room and library, in which 
recent and authentic intelligence upon Colomal 
and Indian subjects may be constantly avail- 
able, and a museum for the collection and exhi- 
bition of Colonial and Indian productions; to 
facilitate interchange of experiences amongst 
ersons 1epresenting all the Dependencies of 
reat Britain, to afford ePper ues for the 
read of papers and for holding discussions 
upon Colonial and Indian subjects generally ; 
and to undertake scientific, lr , and sta 
tical investigations 1n connection with the British 
Fmpire ut no paper shall be read, nor any 
discussion be permitted to take place, tending 
to give the Institute a_ party character” The 
new premises 1n Northumberland Avenue are com- 
modious, well furnished, and fully supplied 
with Colonial and other newspapers, books, 
and statistical infoimation, and in the discus- 
sion of questions of Colonial :mterest the Insti- 
tute 1s taking an increasingly prominent part 
Amongst the matters which engaged the special 
attention of the Council in '88, were the Invest- 


| ment of Trust Moneys in Colomal Government 


Stocks, the Effect upon Colonists of the English 
egacy and Succession Duty Acts, and the 
Exploration of the Antarctic Regions The papers 
read during 88 included ‘‘The Tea Industry of 
Ceylon,” by Mr J Loudoun Shand, ‘‘ Recent 
Impressions 1n Austraha,” by Lord Brassey, 
“The Postal and Telegraphic Communication of the 
Empire,” by Mi Henniker Heaton, MP, 
‘South Africa,”’ by Sir Donald Currie,K CMG, 
MP _ ‘The New Industrial Era in India,” by 
Sir Wiliam Wilson Hunter, K CSI, 
wing in British Colonies,” by Mr Hubert de 
Castella, which ale published in the ‘‘Proceed- 
ings of the Institute, and are of a very in- 
teresting description The charter and rules 
of the Institute provide that there shall be three 
descriptions of fellows—resident, non resident, 
and honorary Ihe admission of gentlemen as 
fellows 1s by proposal and recommendation, 
according to a printed form, these forms bein 
subscribed by at least two fellows and exhibi 
for a week in the Institute prior to the election. 
The resident fellows pay an entrance fee of 
43 and an annual] subscription of £3; 
non resident fellows pay an entrance fee of 
#1 1s and an annual subscription of Zr rs, 
mereased to £2 when visiting the United 
ingdom), and these fees can be compounded 
by resident fellows paying £20 and non- 
resident £10 On the 3xst Dec. 7887 there 
were 1,198 resident and 1,927 non-resident 
fellows The Library contains some 7,000 vola. 
and nearly 2,000 pamphlets, and 1s made readily 
accessible by the publication ofa printed cata- 


Jogue. Whether the Institue (g v.) 
wil eventually absorb the RB. 0. I. is a question 
for future consideration. They wull in ran 


upon the same ines but as the 
probably some years from 
tion, the matter does not immediately press. 
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The Royal Family. Born.| Died. Married. | Date.| Annuities, 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, | 18:9 -| Duke of Saxony, | 1840 | £385,000." 
her uncle, Wittram IV,, 7837 Anes of eeag 
and Gotha I 
Amily : 
L. Vicrorta ADELAIDE, PRINCESS| 1840 . | Crown Pr. of Prus- | 1838 | £8,000. 
Roya. l Sia (succ. as Ger- 
man kmp., Mar 
88; d. June 88.) 
@, Frederick William V.A. (succ. 05] 1859 fPts ‘Augusta of 1881 
German Emp. June '88). Jssue Holstein, 
pons, pyoungest b, J b, July °88. 
6, V. 1lotte (Tasue I bapa 1860 . | Prof Saxe-Meimin-| 1878 
c. A. W. Hendrich . , 1862 gen, 
a. F. F. Sigismund. . 1864 | 1866 | | 
¢. F. W.A, Victoria 1866 
jy. J. F. E. Waldemar . 1868 | 1879 
5. phia Dorothea U. A. 1870 
Margaret B. F, 1872 
2, ALBERT EDwAnn, PRINCL O1 Wats 5 1841 |. | Alexandra of Den-| 1863 | £40,000 (and 
a, Albert Victor C. E. ; -| 1864 | | mark. £10,000 to wife, 
6. George Frederick E. A. 1865 Duchy of Corn- 
c. Louise Victoria A.D. . 1867 | wall revenues 
da. Victoma Alex.O.M. . 1868 | according to 
e. Maude Charlotte M. V. 1869 last statement 
f. Alexander J.C. A... 1871 | 1871 issued, about 
| £60,563 8 year), 
$8, ALIce MAupE Mary . 1843 | 1878 | Pi.F.W Ludwig of | 1862 
Hesse Dai mstadt. 
a, Victoma Alberta E. M. M. (Jssite, | 1863 .| Pr. Lows of Bat- | 1884 
1 dau.) tenburg 
6. Elizabeth Alex. L. A. 1864 .| Duke Sergius of | 1884 
¢. Irene Marie L.A. . 1866 Russia. 
d. Ernest Lous C. A. W. 1868 | 
e. Frederick William . 1870 | 1373 
f. Victoria Alice. . 1872 
g. Mary Victoria . : 1874 | 1878 
& ALFRED E.A,, DUKE oF EDInpuRott 1844 |. .| Duch. Alex., siste: | 1874 | £25,000 
@, Alfred Alex. W.E. A.. -| 1874 Emp. Russia. 
6. Marie Alex. Victoria 1875 
c. Victoria Melita. 1876 
ad, Alex. Louise O. V. 1878 
¢. Beatrice . 1884 
5. Dry cose PRincrss CHRISTIAN 1846 .| Pr. Fred Christian | 1866 | £6,000, 
. Christian Victor A. L. E. A. 1867 of Schles.-Holst, 
b. Albert John C.F. A.G. . . . 1669 
¢. Victoria Louise S.A.A.H. . 1870 
@. F. J. Louise Augusta M. C. 1872 
: Harold 1876 | 1876 
6. cae ye C, he ‘MARCHIONESS oF 1848 |. .| Marq. of Lorne 1871 | £6,000. 
7. ARTHUR W. P. A., DuKe oF Con-| 1850 Pr Louise, dau. of | 1879 | £25,000. 
NAUGHT, 11. Fred Chas. 
a. Margaret V. A. Ch. Norah . 1882 of Prussia. 
6. Arthur F. Patrick A. oa 1883 
¢. Victoria Patricia ll. E.. . 1886 | 
Lropoip G. D.A., DUKE oF ALBANY 1853 | 1884 | Pr. Helena of Wal-! 1882 | £6,000. 
a. Alice Mary V VA. P; 1883 dcch, (to Duchess). 
&. Leop, C G. ~ (posth.) 1884 
9. BEATRICE M. V. F 1857 .| Pr. Henry of Bat- | 1885 | £6,000. 
Albert Alexander... . . «| 1836 tenbery. 
4, t Vicars Eugenie J. E.. ‘ . | 1887 
1. Duxe or CuMBERLAND (cousin to} 1845 |.  .j Pr. Thyra of Den- | 1878 
Queen). J/ssxe 6 children. mark. 
3, Ducuess or CAMBRIDGE . 1797 . | Dke. of Cambridge | 1818 | £6,000. 
a. Geo. W. EF. C., Duke of Cambridge | 1819 .| Morganatic . . £12,000, 
6. A ~— C., Dch. of Mecklenburg- | 1822 .| Fred. Dke.of Meck- 1843 £3,000. 
clit(oon and ndchildren) lenb. 
etn berg laide, Duchess of Teck .| 1833 Francis, Duke of | 1866 | £5,000. 
dau. and three sons.) Teck, 
Purse, 000; household salanes, £131,260; household ex z Royal 
Xt hed , This does not repr ots esent Her Majesty's entire’ came and expenditure, hice are : 
CancasterF Seyenece tacconiet to the last statement issued 
ie. ow oat olly and partly ccenpned ueen, those 


the Duchy of | 
Royal geen 
redo from ian 


ay 


A 


freedom c., etc. Ther 
{see CIVi ro LIST and FINANCE NATIONAL). 


e¢ was alto granted during 1837-8 the sum ce By penaone for 
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Royal Commission on City Companies 
See Ciry GuI_ps ty 

Commission on Crofters See 

This scientific 


1, and m 
It has as associated 


CROFTERS 

Royal Dublin Soci 
society was founded in 1 
By royal charter in 1748 


odies, the Royal Geological Society of Tieland 
and the Dublin Scientific Club It issues 
“ ons’? and ‘' Proceedings «ind meet 


mgs are held monthly dung the session 
President, Earl of Rosse FR 

Royal Indian Engineering College The 
rimarily maintained under the 


Coopers Hill 15 
orders of the Sccretary of State for India in 
Council, to educate candidates for Government 
service in the Indian Public Works Telegraph 
and F Departments candidates fr the 
last named department we selected under 
epooel arrangements Nomunationsto the Indian 
elegraph Department 21< made fiom among the 
engineer students at the College at the end of 
their first year of study About 50 engincer 
students are admitted ycarly to the College 
Candidates for admission must be between the 
ages of 17 and 21 years on the ist day of July 
of the year of admission ind of good mori 
character, they must have received a good 
general education and have attuned to 1 
sufficient degree of proficcncy im clementiry 
mathematics to enable them to follow the 
College course with advantage Thc oollegiate 
year usually begins at the end of September 
Applications for admission 15 engineer stu 
dents can be made ‘it any time, but not late 
than the rsth day of June of the year named for 
admission except with the special permission 
of the President Candidates whose applica 
tions are found satisfictory as to age and 
character unde} go an examination the subjects 
of which, with all othe: information may hc 
obtained at the a Coopers Hill Staines 
Seo, J G Whiffin R The College course in 

eering extends o1c1 three years that in 
Forestry over about 26 morths and that in 
Telesraphy overtwo years The app.oimtments 
to the Indian services offered by the Secretary 
of State for India are awarded cn the comple 
tion of each course to duly qualified successful 
candidates, subject to the conditions as to 
payeica) fitness The Seoretary of State for 
ndia usually offers fifteen appointments in the 
Indian Publio Works Department and two in the 
Indsan Faleereeh Depart to students entcr 
ing the College each ycar 

yal Household [he principal officers of 
HM _ Household chinge with each admin: 
stration <A hst of them 1s given under that 
heading, while an outline of the duties of cach 
will be found alphabetically arranged through 
out the work 

Royal Institute of Painters in Water 

urs This Society was founded in 1831 and 
ormerly held its exhibitions in Pall Mall but 
in the spring of 83 moved to more commodious 
galleries at 6, Piccadilly There 1s an annual 
exhibition of water colours every year, com 
mencing at the end of April The walls are. 
epen to artists whose works are approved and: 
members are elected according to the merit! 
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introduction of useful mechanical mnventions 
and improvements, and for teaching, by courses 
of philosophical Iectures and experiments, the 
application of science to the common Lge ye 
oF ife The Institution was enlarged 1n 1810 
The hb contains about 50,000 volumes 
Amongst the lecturers have been Dr Garnett, 
Dr Thomas Young, Mr {su Humphrey 
Davy Dr W T Brande ichael Faraday, 
and John Tyndall The first president 
was Sit Joseph Banks There 1s a fund for 
the promotion of experimental researches 
Admission obtained by ballot, £5 5s en- 
trance , £553 subscription House Albemarle 
Street Piecidill 

Royal Irish Academy A celebrated scien 
tific and literary society mecting in_ Dublin, 
Inco porated by royal chirte: of Geo III, aD 
1786 and having upwards of 400 members The 
Academy publishes Transactions’ and ‘‘ Pro 
ceedings containing papers on Science, and 
Polite I iterature and Antiquities—and super 
vised by committees of rr and 1o members 
respectively The pubheations will in future 
apperr f/ogether and not in ates sections 
President Rev S IJaughton D FRS 

Royal Masonic Benevolent Institutions 
and Funds) Sce FrRi1MASCNRY 

Royal Society, Burlington House A 
socicty formed for thc pursuit and spread _ of 
scicnce (Incorpoiited in 1662 by Charles IL), 
new famous throughout Furope Meetings for 
1c1iding and discussing scientific papers are 
held weekly on Thursday afternoons from 
Novembe: to Junc Candidates for fellowship 
must be 1¢commended by a certificate, sup- 
oited by the written nimes of six Fellows 
fifteen of the candidates are annually Soca 
tne 


in June by ball t The Society a 


Copley Royal Kumford and Davy m 
each annually with the exception of the 
Rumfo:] whi h is given in alternate years 


The Copley 1s the most highly prized and may 
be aw uded to Enghshmen or foreigners and 
only gos to distinguished sazanfs Among 
the recipients hive becn Chevrcul, Helmholtz, 
Darwin Hooker wd (Cast year) Huxley 
Among, the presidents have becn J ord Chan 
cellor Scmers Samuel Pepys Si Isaac Newton, 
Sir J Iringle S: J Banks Sir Hans Sloane, 
Martn | olkes and Sir Humphrey Davy, 
Professor G Gabriel Stokes MA, M (qv), 
1s the present premdent There aie now up 
wiuds of 450 lish Fellows and so Foreign 
Members ‘Ihc rooms of the Society are en 
11ched with busts and paintings, while the 
library contains 52000 volumes and there 1s 
a unigue collection of relics, many of which 
relate to Sir Isaac Newton Sees, Prof M 
Foster MD and Loid Ralenagh, DCL, Bur 
lington House Piccadilly W  Oonsult “Ency 
clopredia Britannica, goth ed 

Royal Society of Painters in Water 
Colours [he older of the two Water Colour 
Souieties was founded in 1804, and has heid 
exhibitions annually since that date The 
Summer Exhibition 1s opened tothe public towards 
the end of April, and the Win 
which chiefly comprises sketches and studies, 
opens on the 31dof December Sur John 


which their productions display Preadent, RA, RB W 8, 1s the President, and the number 
Sit James D Linton, Vhoe- ent H G_ of membersis forty, while the number of asso 
Hine, See, W T Blackmore Office, v sx ciated exhibitors 1s unlimited The exhibitions 


Royal Institution of Great Bri eo. 
Founded 1799, and ineorporned 1800, “for the 
diffusing knowledge and facilitating the general 


of the Society, which are held at their gallenes, 
sa, Pall Mall East, SW, are confined to the 
works of members and associates. Depaty- 
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Pre, A W Hunt, 1RGS, RWS, See, 
Alfred D Frip RWS , Asast Sec, George 
L_ Rid to the Society 1s an 
“RWS Art Club,” established 1884, for the 
purpose of holding a series of Conversazioni, 
to which members are invited to send works of 
art for exhibition Pal Sir John Gilbert, 


RA, Vice Pres, Hunt, RWS, 
Sec, Aubrey Stewart, 71, Mornington Rd, 
NW Office, 54, Pall Mall Last 


ties are payments wich the Icssee or 
producer agi ees to makc to the patentee, author, 
artist, or owner of a patent copyright, mine, 
etc , In consideration of the right of working 
the same to his own advantage In the case ot 
copyrights and patents, the property in the 
night frequently passes to the lessee thercoft 
notably in questions of copyright (q v ) 
Royalty Deceased (Jan. ist to Dec 6th, 
*88) Sce OBITUARY 
Royal Yacht Squadron See ¥ Ac HTINC 
Roze Mapleson, Mrs Marie, b 1850 tist 


noat Pane (fc) where che 


PIVe aL wc sues wy wee a enn: By 
mained in Paris during the sicge by the 
Germans, and frequently cnlivened the be 
leaguered citizens by singing patriotic songs 
during the bombardment At the ter miation 
of hostilities she was picsented by M Ihiers 
and Marshil MacMthon with 2 gold medal fc1 
distinguished brivery After a brilliant tour 
in Belgium she was engigced by Col M apicson, 
of Her Mayestys Opera and ficm that time 
she has been one of the most popula artistes 
on the English operatic stage = She cc ncluded 
he: engagement with Mr Carl Rosa in the 
summer of 88 ind after visiting Americ. and 
Australia intends to scttle in her nitive ct 


of Paris Maiiicd Henry, cldest son of Co 
Mapleson (77) 

Rubinstein, Anton Gregor, wis b nea 
Jassy, 1829 6tHis parcnts weie Russiin Jews 


At the age of twelve he plaiycd in London 
which he visitcd again 1 57, wd on Jata 
occasions As a composer Rubinstcin is very 
prolific, his Ooean Symphony is the bcst 
of several such works for full orchestra and 
for the stage he his composcd many operas, 


the most popular beangthe ‘Demon, Dimiti 
Donskoi, and‘ Nero He founded the Con 
servatoue at St Pctersbuig in 62 The late 


Yzar ennobled him in 69 


Rudimentary Organs See Oricin of 
Sprcies, ed 488 

Rudler, Frederick William, b in London 
1840 Appointed Ourator of the Museum of 
Practical Geology in 79, and Piofcsso: of 
Natural Science in the University College of 
Wales from 76 to 79 President of the 


Anthropological Depat tment of the British Asso 
ciation at Swansea 80  Dharector of the An 
cal Instatute and editor of its Journal 
Joint editor of Ures Dictionary (3 vols, 
1875), and of Stanfords ‘‘ Europe (85) 
President of the Geologists’ Association 8 
Rugby School Founded by Lawrcnce Shenff 
anative oft Rugby (1567), and originally intruste 
to twotrustees, in place of which twelve gentle 
men of Warwichshire were appointed by Com 
missioners under the Great Seal in 1614 Ihe 
boys are divided into fe ers and non 
Has, every July, 7 exhibitions 
tenable for 4 years, 3 of £60 and 4 of £30 annual 
value +440, adinission at the age of 12 
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Head Master, Rev Canon John Percival, LL D 


Motto—NiAsl sine laborando Some distin- 
wished alumni—Sir Ralph Abercrombie , Cave, 
r johnson friend, and originator of The 

Gentlemans Magazine, Macteady, the cele- 

brated actor, Dr S Butle:, afterwards Master 

of Shicwsbury School , Landor , Tom Elughes, 

Loid Derby, Lord Selborne Oonsult Augby 

School Register 
Rules of Procedure See PARI IAMENTARY 

PROCEDU RF 
Rural ve eee 

uskin, John, , D,b in Lo 

1819 Hducated at Christ Church, Ouent 

where he gained the Newdigate prize (3 y 

Having carly developed a tiste for art he 

studied with A ark success under Copley 

Fielding and Huding, and having become 

cnamoured of Turners puntings, then but 

little appreciated, he commenced a letter in 
defence of Turner, in response to an attack 
made on him 1n Blackwood » Ma.,asine This 
devcloped into the celebrated work ‘ Modern 
Painters, vol 1 (1843), which obtained a great 
success, though it evokcd some sharp criti 
cisni on the po ot those who dissented from 
his views IIc resided to: some time 1n Italy 
and subsequently published thc remaining 
volumes of Modern Painters, making five 

Qssucd all in 4660) IJhcse contained valu 

able illustritions by himsclf and the books aie 

nowliue though tne wcdition 14 now (Dec 88) 

incourse of 1¢ sue He had previously ( 49) 

written ‘ The Seven Lamps of Architecture ' 

and The Stones of Venice (5153), both 

books have becn re printed—thc former in 80, 

and the litter in April 86 Ile has also 

wiittcen eatensivcly on cconomim and other 
questions, id iccently his been cngaged 
upon his autobiography, which he is binging 
out undcr the title of  Preterita, the third 
volume of which wis published Oct °88 In 

87 he publishtd Hortus Inclusus Letters from 

Mr Ruskin to the Ladies of the Thwaite” For 

fuller putiulars seced 87 
Ruskin Reading Guild The was formed in 
87 (1) to diffuse a knowledge of the writings 

ot Mi R ana of the authors on whoin he loo 
is his masters, 1nd (2) to promote by the 

method of assouation, carctul and thoughtiul 
rciding and study of good litcriture there 
atic valious branches in Gicat Britain Organ 
the Ruskin Aeading Guild Journal Editor and 

Gen Sec, W Marwick, Hillside House, Ar 

broath, N B 

Russell, Dr W H,»b at Lily Valc,co Dublin, 

1821 IAntered Lim Coll, Dublin, and while 

there commenccd hisconncction with the Lyme 

Called to the Lnglish bir (50) Correspondent 

of the Juacs in the Crimea (54 55) and was 

engaged in similar capacity during the progress 
of the Indian mutiny (57 58), and Its suppres 
sion, which afte: wards was tully descnbed in 

My Diary inindia In 61 62 he was tn the 

United States as correspondent of the Times 

during the civil war of Sccession In 1866 he 

corresponded with the 7ims from the Austrian 
headquarter:s during the Prusso-Austrian war 

In the Franco-German war (70-71) he was cor- 

respondent at the Headauatiers of the Crown 

Prince In 58 he established the Army and 

Navy Gaaette, of which he 1s still edstor and 

pro netor He published amongst other works 

y Diary in India,’ ““My Diary North and 
South, emorials of the Marriage of the 
Prince of Wales,” “Diary in the East— four 
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of the Prince and Pnncess of Wales,” “M: 
Qrary during the Last Great War ” (70-71 
along with minor works extracted from hi 
contributions to periodicals 
R Sir 28, OC; MP, was b 
1833 ucated at Trin Coll, Dublin Com 
menced his career aS a nen epeper reporter in 
the gallery of the House of Commons Called 
to the bar at Lincoln s Inn (1859), appointed 
Pe and clected Benchcr of Lincolns Inn 
1872 Returned 1n the Liberal interest as 
member for Dundalk (1880-85), South Hackney 
1885 and 1886) Attorney General in the latc 
ladstone administration (Feb 1886), when he 
received the honour of knighthood As a 
sound lawyer, acute c10ss examiner, ind pei 
suasive advocate, Sir Charlcs Russell 1s without 
a rival at the Inghsh ba: He takcs a hvely 
interest in spoiting matters, and when the 
dispute arose about Bend Or, he was offered a 
brief both for the plaintiff and defendant Su 
Charles was leading counsel for Mr Parnell at 
the Inquiry by the Parnell Commugsion 
Rus One of the largest of the military 
powers of Europe Has a European ac. of 
2,095,504 8q miles, 01, with Asiatic possess ns, 
8,644,100 sq miles The total population 
87, latest 1cturn) 15 107,787,235 people The 
fty governments of pe orean ussia contain 
81,725,185 people the Vistula Province (Poland) 
7,960,304, Finland 2,176,421, the Caucasus 
7,284,547, Siberia 4,313 680 and Central Asian pos 
sessions (Turkestin and Ir inscaspia) 5 327 98 
The Slavs constitute moic than twothirds of 
the population (nearly 70,000,000), of whom 
000,000 are Poles , the rest of the popul ition 
eing madc up of Lithuanians, Finns Germans 
Tartars, Jews, Armenians, ind a variety of 
Asiatic peoples The state r:cligion 15 Gicek 
Church he orthodox numbci 60,000 «00 
Russo Greek dissentei8 15 000,000, Roman 
Catholics 9 000,000, Protcstants 5 000,000, Jews 
3,000,000, Makometane 3 000 Goo, and Buddhists, 
et., the remainde: STIhe Government 1s an 
Autocracy, the Iza1, Alexander HII being 
the supreme ruler and Icgislato1, and the only 
source of power in the body politic The 
tion 15 divided into eleven depirt 
ments, with a minister at the heid of cach, 
nominated by the Ivar, each being scprrate 
and independent in its icspective branch 
Phe State Counoil, a perminent body composed 
of a number of high officers nominated by the 
Emperor, and presided over by 1 member of 
the imperial family (now by the I'zars uncle, 
Grand Duke Michac!l Nuolacvitch), institutes 
andelaborates alilaws Yhe State Council has 
only a consultative voicc, its opinions bcing 
presented for the decision of the Emperor, who 
a s either with the majority or the nunority 
e State Council his no right of proposing 
any new law or measue motu proprio, the 
mght of initiative belonging to the respective 
ministers acting unde: the direct supervision 
of the Emperor The Senate of the empire, 
which formerly united the attributes of the 
State Council and the present Munistry of 
Control, 18 now only a superior court of 
appeal Ecclesiastical concerns are adminis 
tered by the a of high church 
epee: controlled and directed by the 
“ urator of the Holy Synod —a civil or 
military general representing the civil power, 
to whom the Synod 1s completely subjected 
The Government does not interfere with the 
dostrinal questions of the orthodox Greek 
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Church (gv), nor 1s the Tzar the Pope of 
the Russian Church, as 18 sometimes errone- 
ously affirmed Local admunistration emanates 
from the central governing body. Russa is 
divided into sixty three provinces, fourteen 
regions—having each at its head a Uke toa! 
and possessing representatives of juridical and 
ecclesiastical power The Grand of 
Finland 1s the only country in the Tzar’s 
dominions possesbing a species of home rule. 
The four orders send their deputies for a short 
legislative session every five years Though 
dependent on the will of the Tzar 1n its general 
functions, the Finnish representative bod 
the Senate possess important :mmunities in the 
right of nominating, pecking, 2ue controllin 
the Jocal administration r the emanci- 
pation of the scrfs (1861) the popular element 
was, in a limited degree, introduced in some 
branches of public function in Russia Proper. 
The jury was introduced for common crimes 
(1864), after the Trench pattern, the grand jury 
being suppressed, the power for the detention 
of criminals belonging absolutely to a num- 
ber of agents of the Government In the same 
cpoch some eight provinces of Russia Proper 
recetved 1 kind of local self government— 
‘‘Zemsatvo (1864), extended gradually to thirty- 
four provinces The three orders—landlords, 
citizens of the towns, and peasants—united 1n 
scpirite assemblies, return their respective 
deputies to the District Zemstvos, each of 
which sends a delegation forming the Pro- 
vinuial Zemstvo c sessions of both the 
District and Provincial Zemstvos are short— 
tcn to fourtecn days, but every three years 
they nominite the ‘Ouprava,’ a permanent 
responsible commission, administering affairs 
in obedi nce to the Assembly s instructions 
The influcnce of the Zemstvos are very con- 
tracted, and thcy are dependent upon the 
govcrnor of the province and their presidents 
nominitcd by the munistry The towns, 
though sending their deputies to the Zemstvos, 
hive a municip1l self government of their own 
granted by the law of 1870 The right of 
voting belongs to the freeholders and trades- 
men inscribed in the guilds The town 
elccto1s are divided into three parts, so that 
the amount of taxes paid by each shall be 
about one third ofthe total amount of taxes paid 
bs the town Each of these three classes of 
electors, though differing Abevend in number, 
scnd ain equal number of deputies to the 
municipal assembly, called ‘“Douma,’ which 
nominites for four years an executive com- 
mittee, “‘Ouprava, and the mayor, “ ‘s 
which must be wpproved by the Government ; 
and 1s then no morc revocable by the Douma, 
and possesses the right of suspending Its resolu- 
tions, being responsible only to the governor of 
the province e rural poe on get free 
by the Act of ETS TEP 1861, 1s endowed 
with a small piece of land, for which they have 
to pay mortgage tax for forty nine years The 
bulk of the Russian peasantry hold their land 
as common property, subdividing 1t by 
after certain periods, according to the number 
of working people in each family The rural 
a ea 18 constituted in ‘“ volost ” (parishes), 
subdivided into village communities, “ mis, 
” having their own self- 


assembly, and electing their executive head. 
men, « Starahanes ” and ries who are, 
however, aepeneent on the 1 


rior 
agents, who have the right of dismissng and 
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pumahing them (For army and navy, see 
zs, Foreioxn, and Navies, Foreien ) 
Russian ces are derived chiefly from the 
taxation of the lower classes, the peasants 
paying about 83 per cent of the taxes The 
——~--" mn 87 (latest return) was 829,661,000 
roubles (the rouble 1s now commonly reckoned 
at 2s), the expenditure 835,850,000, the deficit 
being 618,000 A much heavier deficit was 
anticipated for 88, but the expansion of trade 
increased the revenue so much that (Nov ) it 
1s expected to be smiller than any year since 
"95 e national debt which 21n 1870 was but 
2,008 488,160 roubles, 1n 1884 reached 5,234,000,000 
roubles The interest for the national debt 
increased from 85,000 000 roubles in 1871 to 
259,645,165 1n 1886, which 1s due partly to the 
increase of the debt, partly to the depreciation 
of Russian roubles Tn 1871 100 roubles 
were equal to £15 88, 1n 1885 49 83. Russian 
commerce with forcign countries 1s represented 
by a total of about 600 000 »%0 roubles exports, 
and about the same amount of imports, the latter 
exceeding the former less than x per cent for 
the five years 7882 From Jin ist to July 
rst, 86, the expoits amounted to 172 535 000 
roubles, a diminution compared with 85 of 
68,231,000 roubles or about 284 per cent The 
imports also fell fiom 181 018 ooo roubles to 
174,658,000 roubles The expoits ic almost 
exclusively raw and agricultural produce 
three fourths of which ae sent from the Baltic 
and southern scaports chicfly to Lnglind and 
France On the Asmtic frontier, however 
Russian expoits consist of minufactured 
wares, and here commerce 18 constantly and 
steadily increasing From 1879 to 1883 the 
exports were augmented fiom 627 768,000 to 
640,295,000 roubles, and the imports fiom 
557,257,000 to 587713000 roubles In 88 to 
promote the export of corn 1 scheme w1s pio 
mulgated authorisin, rulwty compinies to 
make advances on all cereals brou,ht to them 
tor transportition to outposts, and povernment 

rants were givcn t> vaious southern lincs to 
increase the rolling stock It 1s hoped that 
these mesures will revive permancntly the 
waning corn trade of Russia In 67 Russi 
furnished 33 pcr cent of the coin required 
by England, in 76 ‘ er cent , in 80, 
only 8 per cent Wit rance (75 80) the 
Russian supply his diminished from 27 per 
cent to 22 per cent with Germany from 
55 per cent to 4o per cent In rcgard tothe 
progress of culture and the industrial develop 


From 70 to 83 thc town population of the 
empire increased in the whole from 9 000,000 
to 12,000,000 In 1870 the number of town 
having more than _ 10,000 inhabitants was 185, 
in 1882 1t was 305 In 1870 Russia numbered only 
six large towns consisting of more than 100,000 
inhabitants, this numbci 1s now doubled 
National Indu is making considcrable 
ess, though lately with less rapidity 
ile the agricultural interest remains almost 
stationary, the manufacturing industries from 
1865 to 1881 have augmented five times in 
value, being about 300,000,000 roubles yearly 
or about one sixth of the value of agricultural 
products, reckoned at about 000,000 
roubles ___.__- _, notwithstanding the many 
obstacles to it, 1s making rapid progress 
From 1871 to 1883 the number of students in 
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the eight universities increased from about 


6,200 to 12,600 The gymnasia, having 1n 1870 
#470 pupils, in ““x numbe 242, 
mary education imparted in 


schools, with 1,539,97. , _1ls, being about one 
aap for every 83 iwhabitants fhe political 
ols of Russia for the last fifteen years 19 
signalised by intense internal conflict between 
the autocracy and the aspirations of the 
Russian people for political frecdom, due to 
the quick intellectual cnightenment, as well as 
to industrial and commercial development (see 
Ninitism) The same period was very rich 
in various external events (For lustory 7r- 
87 see previous editions) The jear’88 com- 
menced with a financial criss, caused partly by 
the report that the minister of finance intended 
to introduce a gold currency, calculated to 
depreciate still further the value of the paper 
rouble, and ope wholesile ittempt of Ge: mans 
to get md of Russian bonds, 1n the behef of an 
imminent war Several banks at St Petersburg 
failed duiing the pinic and the exchange value 
of the rouble fcll to rs 7@ the lowest level yet 
reached (its viluc before the Russo Turkish 
war of 76 was2s 9@) Ihe depression lasted 
some weeks, and w2s oily slightly reheved 
by the disavowil by the Government of the 
alleged currency project and the political calm 
succeeding the death of the Kaiser Wilhelm ot 
Germany Inthesumme: 1 great export of corn 
took place and the harvest being c verywhere 
abundant in Russit while mostly bid or 
indifferent elsewhere the foreign demand for 
cereals caused 1 rapid improvement in trade, 
and the exchange v iuuc of the rouble 1ose to 
2s id (Nov) The celebration of the 
anniversary of the introduction of Chnstan: 
into Russ11 wis observed (July 27) with mu 
eclat_ as a solemn Chuich frfe in which the 
I'zai took 1 prominent part At the end of Jul 
fears of immediate wir d cd wway withthe 1 
of the German Kaiser to Cionstadt cscorted by 
eight nonclids = Ihe mccting 1t Peterhoff was 
very cordia) ind 1emovcd much of the tengon 
betwecn Russia ind Germany The Tzar afte- 
wirds procecded to Finland for i short visit, 
and then commenccdhisjourncy to the Caucasus 
While travelling south he spent a short time in 
Poland and the Crimea ind then procce ded in 
succession t> \Vladikavkie the new port of 
Novorossisk Bitoum Liths and Baku In pro 
cceding, to he Batoum he was accompinied by 
Russias first squidion in the Black Sea since 
the Crimein wil comprising two) new heavy 
ircnclids the Catheruucth Seccndind Ichesme, 
and four new corvettes (sce Navirs LorEIGN) 
He laid the foundation stone of an Orthodox 
cathedril both at Baku 1d Batoum On the 
return journcy 1 fatal accident occuricd to the 
Tears train near Bork) on the Kharkoff rail 


'wiy go miles from Sebastopol, the second 


a 


locomotive running off the ruls while the train 
was travelling it 42 mics an hour and moat of 
the cairiages being smashed Lhe Imperial 
family had a marvellous escape, a lacquey, who 
was handing 1 plate tothe Izar, and a favourite 
dog at the I zar 4 fect, being both killed, twenty- 
one attendants and officials were killed 
thirty seveninjured Despite ramouis of Nihf- 
list plots, the accident proved to be due to the 
high speed of the train travelling over rotten 
sleepers ving throughout 
the empire was ordered for the Tzar’s cechne 
In general, home in Russia were q 
during the year, there bemg I:ttle Nohilist 
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(see NiHIL1sM) acti ity, and the sudden revival 
of trade stilling discontent In f affairs 
Ruasia took'no active stepsagainst con 
tenting herself with completing the za SIE Oo! 
troops on the Austro German frontier e 
completion of the Samara Ufa railway and the 
commencement of the Ufa Zlataoustia line 
inaugurated the Great Siberian railway (7: ), 
while the opening of the Transcaspian railway 
gr to Samarcand joined Turkestan to the 
uropean system of steam communicitions , 
but neither on the Sibcrian confines of China 
nor in Afghanistan did Russia manifest any 
fresh activity The policy of Russifying the 
provinces was vigorously cnforced during 

the year, and the opposition of the Lutheran 
ministers led tothe imprisonment of thirty sevcn 
and the deportation of eight to Archangel and 
Astrakhan German subjects were also for 
bidden to hold land in West Russia, and this 
and other similar Jaws caused 35,000 Germans 
and Austrians scttled in Poland to become 
Russian subjects A concession was granted to 


faba <A Dutch West Indian island in the 
Leewaid group Arca 5 sq Mm, pop 2 q4e1 
Consists of a single vole ino conc, furrowed by 
deep wooded villeys| Sugai, cotton, and 
indigo arc grown It 15 a depcndency of 
Ourapao (7 v ) 

e An artificial suga) a eal 
from coaltar It wis distovercd by Dr Con 
stantin Fahlberg, and introduced as an article 
of commerce in 87 It 14 250 times Swcctel 
than sugar It may now be puichased of 
chemists and giocers in_smill quuntities, 
and cheaply Sir Henry Roscoe says of it, 
“T do not belicve that sacchatine 15 eve) 
likely to become an article of common usc Ike 
sugar Itis not a food, whilst sugar is I 
think that this artifiial swectcning azcnt wall, 
however, become usetul 1n cases where sugar 
cannot be employed, as in diabetes and other 
diseases " He also thinks the canc ee in 
dustry will not be materially affected through 
its introduction 

Sackville, Lionel SackvilleWest K CMG, 
end Baron (created 1876), was b 1827. He his 
held the following diplomatic appointments — 
Attache at Lisbon 47, Berlin 53, Sccretary of 
Legation, Turin, 58, Charge d Afianes at the 
same city 59, Sectetary of Legation at Madiid 
‘63 67, when he was appointed Sccretaly to the 
Embassy at Berlin in 68 69 he acted as Am 

or at Paris during the temporary absence 
of Lord Lyons, and during the last three months 
of ’7x, and from August to November 72, he 
again acted in that capacity In 72 he was 
sent as ambassador to the Argentine Republic, 
in '78 was transferied to Maind, and 1n 81 to 
W m Lord S conducted the affairs at 
the Embassy in Washington with great success, 
till, in October 88, during the heat of the Prem- 
dential election, he was trapped by a newspaper 
reporter into writing a letter in favour of the 
candidature of Mr Cicvcland The reporter 
described himself as a British resident, and 
asked the Ambassador’s advice as to how he 
should vote, Lard Sackville replied in a letter 
marked ‘‘ private,’ advising him to vote for 
Mr. Cleveland. Hus lordship’s letter created 
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= of Adventurers (Captain 
Wiggins) to trade mith the Sibenan ee for 


a term of five years, but under restrictions 
leaving little hope of alargetrade An attempt 
to send a first vessel, the Labrador, failed, 
owing to the ice in the Kara Sea A Russian 
loan for 50,000,000 fr (£20,000,000) has recently 
been concluded with the Banque de Paris et 
des Pays Ras, and other banks 

Rustchuk <A town of 26,763 inhabitants, 
on the right bank of the Danube, in Bul-« 
Bara, 245 miles north west of Constantinople. 
ts position on the river frontier long made it a 
ple of strategic importance, and Rustchuk, 
iistria, Shumla and Varna formed a famous 
quadrilateral Town and military works nearly 
destroyed in the war of 778 Since dis- 
mantled in terms of tiealy of Berlin The 
present Tzar of Russia commanded the Rust- 
chuk column during the last Purkish war 

Ruthenians, Legislation See Austrian 
REICHSRATH, ETC 


Rydal, Mount See Lake ScuHoot, ed '88 


much indignation amongst the Democrats 
(Mi Cleveland s party), but on the other hand 
ma lc the Ike publicans jubilant, as they had bid 
for the I1ish vote by representing Mr Cleve 
land 1) John Pulls candidate This ine 
dent led to the retirement of Lord 5S from his 
post (see UN1iLp S1aTtEs) = Lord Sackville 
succecdcd to the prerage on the death of his 
brotha, Jast ycar 

Sacraments ‘Sc«« ed 88 

Sagasta Sefior Praxedes Mateo Spanish 
e\ plime ministcr and statesman, b in 1827 
it lorrecilla de Cameros He was educated 
as an cngineer in the School of Engineers 
at Madrid From 1854 to 1856 he represented 
the town of Zamora in the Constituent Cortes 
In 1856 hc was compelled to seek shelter on 
French tciritory, hiving engaged in the re 
volutioniry movement He returned to his 
country and Protcssion on an amnesty bein 
proclaimed e again conspired in 1866, an 
wis again compelled to fly He became Mini- 
stcr of State (187074), and in 1874 he was 
successively Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Ministcr of the Interior, President of the 
Council, and Prmme Minister (1881 83) His 
nunistry was succecded (October r1th, 1883) by 
onc fiom the Dynastic Left, under the premier- 
ship of Senor Jose Posado Herrera  Sefor 
SagaSta, on the resignation of the Canovas 
ministry at the death of King Alphonso (Nov 
23rd 1885) resumed office as the head of a new 
Liberal ministry On Dcc gth, 88, the reaigna- 
tion of the Cabinet caused a crisis and Sefior S. 
will probably re form his Cabinet 

Sahara oast In 1887 Spain acquired and 
annexed on the north-west coast of Africa the 
seaboard between Morocco and French Senegal, 
extending from Cape Bojador 1n 26° N lat to 
Cape Blanco in 20° 45’N lat This gives about 
oo miles of coast Inland Spanish territo 
1s to extend iso mules, and by treaty wit 
sheikhs of Aderer, still farther The whole 
area 1s computed to be about 75,000 sq _m ; 
BoP scanty, consist: of nomad tribes. 

here 1s only one shallow harbour on the 
coast, Rio de Oro, where Spain has established 
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a factery The new posacssion has been placed 
under a Governer, subordinate to the Captain 
General of the Canary Islands 


Saigon Formerly native capital of Lower 
Cochin China, and now capital of French Cochin 
China Present city dates from 61, and 18 one 
of the most attractive in the fast—boulevards, 
squares, governor $ palace or citadel, cathedral, 
botanical gardens, arsenal, floating doch etc 
Pop in 8: was 13 348 of whom, exclusive of 
the troops, 965 were Europeins (913 French) 


St <Albans, Rt Rev Thomas Leigh 
Claughton, ford Bishop of [ius see 
was founded m 1877 by a readjustment of 
the dioceses of Rochester 1nd Winchester 
Has lordship, the xst bishop, was b 1808 15 a 
son of Thomas Claughton ksq of Haydock 
Lodge, Lancister c wis educated at hugby 
and Liimity Coll Oxford of which he became 
a kellow He graduated BA im 18 r being 
rst class in Classics and gainin, the following 
prizes Latin Verse ana Newdierte 18 ) and 
the Latin Essay, 18 2 He proceeded DD 
and ad cusnd Db it Duzham = 18C€7) was o8 
damcd deacon 1834 pticst 1$3¢ by the Bishop 
of Oxford Formerly his Jordship was Publi 
Txamincr at Oxtord 18 5 3€ vicar af Kidder 
minste: 1841-67 Hon Canon of Worcester 
1835 67 Professcr of Poe at Oxford 185 ¢ 
was conseciated Lord Bishop of Rochester 
1867, and translited to St Albins 16577.) As 
an author his lordship 1s known by numerous 
sermons pubhshcd at various times and the 
charges to Ins clerpy d lnvered a Bish p ct 
Rochester in 18() ind 187) and 1s Bishop of 
St Albans 3187€ The work of this dioccs 18 
shared by 1 suffragan the Lord Bishop of 
Colchester the Rt Rev Alficd Blomfield 


St. Andrews University, founded 141: 15 
thus the most anccnt cf the Universities cf 
Scotland It inluaed three scpat ite colleges 
and corporations (1) St Salvators (1455) (2) 
8t Leonard s (1512) and ( ) St Mary (1537) In 
1747 the two first namcd were united and to k 
the ficulties of arts and medicine 8t M 
b ing devoted t) thcolo;, Chancellor thc 
Duke of Aigyll, Principal J Dcnaldson M A 
LLD Jointly with Fdinburgh University 
it returns a representative to Parhament the 
Boa member 15 M1 M 1 Stormonth 

arling — Degrees MA (i cd tuk silk 
wlth icd suk eh DD (fA viclet purple 
suk o: cloth, with white sittin liming = ‘*- 
represent the old nine lining) (1 
scarlet silk o1 cloth with white satin Jining 
MD (A cismson silk o: cl th with white satin 
hning), D 8c (A amaranth silk cr cloth with 
white satin lining) IJThe Bachelors tn the 
several facullties—divinity, ats mediuine and 
science~-have the hoods of their faculties with 
the gown andcapofMA Adegicce (fILA is 
also granted to women, Jocalc.aminations held 

al include Dr Chilmers and 
Sir Lyon Playfair, M P 

St. Asaph, Rt Rev Joshua Hughes, 
Lord Bishop of The see was founded in 
4143, tmcome £4,200 His lordship, the 66th 

is the son of C Hughes, Esq , of New 

t, Pembrokeshire, and was rn 1807 

cated at eu ciean and Ystradmenrig 
achools, he eded to St Davids College, 
Lampeter e passed his final examination 
or s BOD, 1865, and in 1870 had conferre 


degree of D D by the Ar¢ehbish 
Eaters fis lordetp was Sraained 
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deacon by the Bishop of Bristol, and priest by the 
Bishop of Pag gor (1831), and was successively 
minister of St Davids Church, Carmarthen, 
vicar of Abergwile, Carmarthenshire, 1837; 
vicar of Liandovery, Carmarthenshue, 1846, 
Rural Dean, Surrogate and Proctor in Convoca- 
tion for the diocese ot St Davids, and was 
conseciated Bishop of St Asaph in 1870 
St Bartholomew A french West Indian 
island a dependency of Gusseloure Aiea as 
Sq m pcp goco Capital Gustavia F xports 
—banan1is cissti, tamarinds sassafras cu 
picd by the kiench, 1648 ceded to Sweden, 
1784, restored toliance 77 
Christopher, or 8t Kitts A British 
Wost Indian islind forming with Nevis and 
Anguilla a Presidency of the federal colony of 
the Leeward Islands Aica 68 sq m_ pop 
4rcor Crpitid Basseterre on scab ard the 
outh t of a forute plain whi ho ontains the culti 
vattdlan) There iw no ..0d hubour Fhe 
lind 1 long ind nao ow muchof st is moun 
tainous ind there ac extinct criters About 
halt is fit for cultivation and will yield good 
crops of any ticpicul product Climate id to 


beh athy 9 Lh local government is that of a 
Crown coleny th ugh representatives sit in 
the Federal Counal f the leeward Islands 


A Fresident 15 the chict ficial lor financal 
statistics s ¢ Britisn ] miine ctce (tuble) 

St Davids, Rt Rev iiam 
Tickell Jones, Lo:d Bishop of Ihis see 
was founded it an cauly date being in the first 
pli c archicprscopu, which powers were lost 
Ina715)) Picsent income of the see £4,500 
Ifiy Iuidship the rizth bish p wis b Jan and, 
18 and is scn ud hen of Wilham Lilsley 
Jones Psq cf Guynfiyn Cudigan He was 
educited u Shrewsbury School, and Iiin Col, 
Osi rd praduitin, in hon urs 1844 Was 
Schaar of his college and Ircland Scholu 1842 
Pro ceded M A 1547 and DD 1874 Ordained 
by the Bishop of Oxford deicon 1848 priest 
1853 Conse rated Iord Bishop of St Davids 
1874 Archdeacon of York 18774 Canon Resi 


ary dentiaiy in York 1873 74 besides other ¢ flices 


As an author his lord 
15 Well } nown by his sermons andchaiges 
I1as written jointly 
The History and 
and contitbutcd to 
and the 


heJd it vai0dus times 
shi 
to the clergy of the dic cese 
with M1 Fdwud  ticemin 
Antiquitics of St Davids 
Ih Smiths Dicticnuy of the Bibl 
‘ Speakers Commentiry 

8t Eustatius A Dutch West Indtan island, 
in the Jcecword gieup Al a7sq mM , pop 
2312 Consists «f two vokeant cones and an 
intervening villLy Exports yams and sweet 
poletocs [tis edependency cf Curagao (qt ) 

Bt George Cipituofthc Windward Ialands, 
and of the 151 1d t Grenada (7 z ) 

8t George's Guild (1) Its legal status 
is that of ou limited Itibibty company ed 
registercd under the Cc mpanres Acts of 1 
and 1867, but it dispenses in sts style with 
the word ‘limited by the special license of 
the Board ot Frade undcr section 23 of the 
latte: Act Members incur no hability, except 
in event of the Guild being wound up during, 
or within a year afte: their membership, in 
which casc they ire liable to the extent of 45 
The Guild 15 dissoluble at the vote of three- 
fourths of 1ts membcrs (2) Ita Oonstitution, 
it consists of a master and members, the firat 
and hitherto only master being John Raskin, 
The qualifications for membership are the 
sighing of a ‘creed and certain promises, 
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and the payment of As annually. This last 1s 
a reduction from £10, itself a reduction froma 
tithe of income, orginally demanded by the 
Guild (8) Tt obj cannot well be fully 
stated without making from Mr Ruskin s ‘' Fors 
Cla ” “a collation of parts of a design 
involving many disputed moral and political 
ptincuiples” “It was,’ says its founder, ‘‘1n- 
stituted with a view of showing, In practice 
the rational organisation of country life, in 
dependent of that in cities , or again, “to 
reclaim barren or neglectedlind, and “ bencfit 
the peor by buying land in healthy districts 
and putting them on it , or, to quote its 
memorandum of association, where its differ 
ent aims are, perhaps, most succinctly stated, 
‘to determine and follow wholesome laws of 
Jaborious (especially agricultural) life acquire 
land, erect muscums and acquire things foi 
them, etc Lhe aims of the Guild are, it will 
thus be scen both large and vuious econo 
mical in sccking to reclaim and culttvate land 
educational in «cching to guide the life of the 


pe restoring im him the feeling of 
aay to his loid © and ‘putting wholesome 
thoughts into his head = quite as mich 15 


wholesome food into his stomich, histortcal 
artistic and geological, in Collecting (15 it has 
donc) objects of interest records of perishing 
monuments, rare books pictures anil mineials 
for the museum of the Guild (4) Its history 
and accomplished work Towards the ¢nd af 
1871 Mr Ruskan pliucd £7, «0 to the cicd t of 
a St Georges Fund and asked subscriptions 
trom the public to futher the work Since then 
the pulpy of the Socucty has definitely, 1 
slowly, Incicascd Of its property ra tion 
hest known to the public 15 the St Georges 
Museum not Sheffield, the lind for which was 
bought by the Socwty in 7€, since when the 
Museum has more and more become atreasure 
house of art and natural histor hiom time 
to tame the Guild his ironic 14S master 
mee balarid aitists to make recoids of 
buildings not hikhely long to cscape the tun 
of sestoration and many of these records are 
to be secn in the muscum pallery Ihe agn- 
oultural work «{ the Giuld finds at present 
somewhrit linuted ficld in an estate (the gift 
of Mr George Biker) of twenty sia icics it 
Bewdley in Wore stershue oa small trut of 
land at Oloughton in Yorkshuec anoths tt 
Barmouth, Meiioneth wind yet mothe, of 
thiiteenacies known as Abbeydale near Maickley 
in Derbyshire wheicit 1s intended to establish 
a parden combining the intercsts of botany with 
the practical value of market produce Mean 
while, at Laxey inthe Isle of Min Mi I zbert 
Rydings and M1 Thomson have set up the St 
George s woollen mull, worked by water powe1 
only, where homespun cloth bl wkets, and othe: 
woollen goods of exceptional quality, and not 
we believe, ¢xceptional prices arc woven of 
the spinnings of the islandcis from the wool 
ofthe island sheep For this establishment thi 
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St. Gothard Tunnel Inleb 8&8 it was 
reported that this tunnel was to be ‘double- 
tracked” at a coat of over £500,000, the work to 
be done by degrees and completed im '96 The 
tunnel was laid out for two tracks, and the 
pecan of freight traffic had exceeded expecta 

ons 


St Helena. Diecovered by the Portuguese, 
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on St Helena’s Day, rsozr, Is am :sland 
belonging toGreat Britain in the South Atlantic, 
1,140 miles from the African coast Area 
sq m, pop 62059 The port and capital is 
Jamestown, which 18 strongly protected. The 
island, which is a very ancient volcano, rises 
as a wall ot rock, but the interior contains 
fertile, well watered valleys, with much wood 
and Juxuzant vegetation Climate humid, 
very healthy, and equable Admunistered asa 
Crown colony by a Goveinor and Executive 
For financial statistios sec BRITISH Empire, etc 
(table ) There 19 httle industry beyond sup- 
plying the wants of passing ships, and those of 
Anglo Indians and Afticans using the island as 
a sanatorium It passed from the Duteh to 
the East India Company in 1673, 1n 1815 tll 
1$21 waS the place of caile of Napoleon, and in 
1834 came finally un jer the Crown Before the 
opening of the Red Sca route to India, St 
Helena was of much morc importance than 18 
now the casc, both from a naval and commercial 
point of view 

8t Helier Capitalof Jersey Sce CHANNE! 
IsLANBS 

‘ §8t James’s Gazette An evening review 
and record of news, founded in 1880, 18 a 
Constitutional and independent Conservative 
organ While opposed to the 1evolutionar 
tendencics of the time it 16 in sympathy wit 
moderate and pI ogicssive reform In addition 
to articles on the political questions of the day, 
it contains intcrcsting papers and sketches on 
social, literary, and othcr topics, an epitome 
of the news of the morning and the latest 
spoiting financial, and general intelligence 
of the afternoon Lditor, Mr Sidney Tow 
Office Dorset Sticct, Whitefriars, EC ‘8t. 
Jamess Budget (6/7), a weekly cdition of the 
ibove =ciculites widely in the provinces and 
inthe Colonics ind India 

St John A Danish West Indian island, one 
ofthe Virgin group Area 21 sq Mm, pop 944 
Io high and rocky, but in parts productive See 
Sanra Crus 

8t John Chicf commercial town and port 
of New Brunswiok (¢ 7 ), pop 26,127 

St John’s, Antigua, capital of the Leeward 
Islands (7 z ) 

St John’s Capital of Newfoundland (gv), 
pop 23 (1c , on Avalon peninsula 

St Kitts Othe: wise St Ohristopher (gq: } 

St Leger Stakes ‘Sce luk: 

8t Lucia A British West Indian island 
for mie B ut of the Crown colony of the Wind 
ward Islands Aica 243 sq m, pop 41,79x 
Capital, Castries, on a fine hirbour which 1s now 
being deepened and toitified Castries is to be 
made a pi i a naval and military station foi 
the West Indies —St Lucia 1s remarkable for 
wild and picturesque sce nery, which consists of 
mountains, valley, and forest Two cone- 
shaped rocks risc fo a height of 3,000 ft and near 
them are craters of cxtinct volcanoes and a gol- 
fatara Ihe climate 1s moist and unhealthy. 
rn fe mane and tobacco are the principal oe 
and logwoed is cut —AnAdmunistrator presides 
over local affairs The whites are mostly French 
Creoles, the dominant religion Roman Catholic, 
and education chiefly so, the law 1s based on 
old French codes, For finan statushos see 
Britis Empire, etc eng Sh I'he island has 
been alternately held by English and French 
since 1639, but finally passed to the former in 
1503 Layard's ‘‘Through the West 
ndies ™ 
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or Noss: Burra An jsland be 


Bt 
to Bangg: Bete since 1843, on the E coast of 
Madagascar S of Tamatave 

St One of the Leeward group of 


the Lesser Antilles Area 38 Sg m, pop 
7,083 Isdivided between Holland and Fi ance, 
the latter owning about 20 sq m, Which arc 
annexed to the colony of Guadeloupe ihe 
Dutch portion 1s a dcpendency of Ouracao 
Comparatively small cultivable area Great 
saltpans Exporte—salt, sugar, and live stock 
Chief settlement and port in French section 
, in the Dutch, Philippsburg Was 
divided betwecn the French and Dutch 1n 1648 
8t Michael and St George, the most 
ed Order of, was instituted in 
1818, and enla:ged in 6%, 77, and 87, and 1s 
the o:rde: to which subjects of Ile1 Majesty 
who have taken a distinguished part in colonial 
and foreign aflaus ate generally admitted It 
consists of the Soverciyn, a Grind Master (the 
Duke of Cambridge), and three classcs of 
membeis — 
GCMG Knreht Grand Cross 
K CMG kinght Commande} 
CMG Companion 
Membe's of the fii st twoclasses, being Knights, 
are entitled to the prefx n lhe first 
class 1s to consist of 65 membcrs, exclusive of 
honorary membeis and piinces of the blood 
the second of 15c, 1nd the thud of 260 members 
The motto of the Order 1s ‘ 4respicatene micltor es 
ait ( A pled.e of better times ) See 
KNIGHTHUODS CONEERKED DURING 88 
®t Patrick, Most Illustrious Order of 
Established im 1783 by George IIL and 15 to 
consist of the Sovereign, 1 Grand Master, who 
is the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland fo: the time 
being, and twenty two Kmghts Its abbreovia 
tion is K P , 1ts badge isky blue ribbon with 
motto Qurs separabil? ( Whoshallsepu ite ? ) 
There are, at present twenty cight KE so in 
cluding the sovarcign and piincesof the blood 
and the Lond Licutenant of Ireland and sub 
joined 18 a hist of them — 
Ihe Soveici.n 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
Prince of Wales Duke of Connaught 
Duke of Ldinburgh Duke of Cambridge 
Prince Albeit Victor of Walcs 
Earl of Dartrey Larl of I istowcl 


Earl of Granard IT arl of Dunraven 
Earl of Cork Larl of Curysfot 
Marquis of Dufferin Duke of Manchcster 
and Ava Earl of Poi tai lington 
Earlof Charlemont Lord Carlingford 


Marquis of Drogheda }Fa:l of Howth 

Marquis of Waterford Lord Monteagle 

Larl of Gosford Viscount Wolscle 

Viscount Powerscourt Marquis of Headfort 

Earl of Kenmare Marquis of Ormonde 
Ohancellor of the Order, the Chief Secrctar y for 

Ireland, Registrar, the Dean of St Paticks, 


,» G ery be a i va of 
the Black Rod, Co aulfic 
of Su} Bernard Burke, CB , Herald 


Arms, 
Sheffield Betham 

St. Pancras New Goods Station. This 
new two storied goods station of the Midland 
Ry. Oo , said to be the most extensive in cxist 
ence, was opened in the spring of ’88, having 
been in course of completion for at least three 
years It 18 situatedin Euston Rd, to the west 
of the enger station and the Grand Hotel, 
the upper story being on the level of the main ! 
line, and the lower on a level with the street, | 
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is supplied with miles of sidings and 18 hghted 
by day through holes 1n the iron flooring above, 
and at night by 1,880 gas lights The space 
coveicdisigacies Ihe potato and vegetable 
stoics form a teatuie, there are 23 of them let 
off to merchants, cach forming a small railwa 
station Ample space 1s provided at the nort 
end for coal, and a large covered de pot 18 on the 
uppcr Ie vel of the new station for milk and fish 
va Large and smaller warehouses are also 
use 

St Paul’s School, London, Founded ap 
1509 by John Oolet, DD, Dean ot St Pauls 
is now governed unde: the provisions of a 
scheine of the Charity Commissioners, dated 
july 4th, 79 Lhe school consists of 153 
oundation scholars, elected by competitive 
examination, ind of so many capitation scholars 
as the governors may from time to time decide 
Ihe capitation scholus pay a tuition fee of 
424.95 a year The toundation scholars are 
exeinpt from fecs Jheie we now 580 boys in 
the school, and 30 masters The governors 
give annually scven exhibitions, varying in 
vilue from £50 to £40 to the scholars proceed 
ing to Oxtord and Cambridge Among the 
alumni of St lauls were Milton, Mat lboiough, 
etc Head Master, F W Walha, MA 

St Pierre Capital of Gueinscy Sce Cuan 
NLL ISLANDS 

St Pierre A Ticncth island off Newlound 
Jind, near Miquelon (gq z ) 

St Thomas A Dinish West Indiin island, 
one of the Virgin p1ou Alcit 23 5g Mm, 
pop 14 389 ( ipitul Charlotte Amahe, popularly 

nown as St Lhomrs It 15 the scat of 
govelnment for the Duinish possessions 
st Lhomas wis at one time 2 place of gicat 
importance, ind picvious to 46 wis covered 
with sugu plantations Ihe  ibolition of 
slavery in that you, md the icmovil of the 
mail pickets to Biurbadocs in 85, have greatly 
flected its prosperity Lhe seat of govern 
ment for the Danish West Indics was 1emoved 
fiom Santa Cruz to St Lhomasin 71 

St. Thomas or Thomé A Poitugucse island 
in the Gulf of Guinca Pop 18.66 Sce 
PRINCIEF 

St Vincent A Buitish West Indian island 
foiming part of the Crown colony of the Wind. 
Ww glands § <Aica 14 sy m, pop 40,548 
Capit u Kingstown, pop 5 5)3 —A vulc inic ridge 
traverses the island, intersected by fertile and 
beiutiful valleys, and in the north west as the 
Souffiicre, a volcamic mountain, 3 000 ft high, 
with crater 3 miles in cucumficre nce, and soo 
ft deep Chniatc humid but hedthy Chief 

1oducts, sug ir, Mclasecs, rum, ind al10wroot 
The fishcrics arc abundantly productive —An 
Administrator presides over the local govern 
ment for financial statistics sec BRITISH 
FMPIRF, cte (table) ILhete are 40,000 acres 
ot Crown lands disposibk at an upsct price 
of £1 per acre Ihe people arc industrious 
and quict, and include a itw Caribs Wages 
are low = Ihe rcesourccs of the island are 
capable of great development ‘St Vincent has 
changed owucrs manytimes It became finall 
British in 1783 Oonsult Layaids ‘ Through 
the West Indices 

St Vincent Gulf In South Australia (¢ v } 

, George A, was b in London in 1828 
His father was an Italian, and his mother, a 
pular singer, was of West Indian origin. 

r Sala began his literary career in Household 
Words under the auspices of the late Charles 
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Dickens He was one of the founders of (78 80). Upon Lord Beaconsfield’s death, 1 "Bo, 
Temple Bar magarine, of which he was for | Lord Salsbury became the recogmised leader af 
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Clock,” and many other tales and sketches ' anew ministry, of which he became Premier, as 
For about a5 years Mr Sala has been a leader well as Secretary for foreign Affairs the 
writer and correspondent of the Da:/y new administration, though no one predicted 
Telegraph, with which he 1s still connected along life for it, fell soone: than was expected 
c Law That law of the Fiench The general election in Nov of the same year 
monarchy which disquahfied a {cmale from did not result favourably to the Government, 
being sovereign A similar law exists in and Mr Jesse Collings, immediately after 
some other kingdoms [he name 1s derived Parliament met, moved a resolution asking the 
from that of the Sahan Franks Govetrnmcnt to take the allotments question 
alis , Jobn Wordsworth, DPD Tord in hand rhis wis opposed by the Con 
Bishop of (founded 1 4 ) sonof the Jatc Bishop) serv itive purty, but on adivision the resolution 
of Lincoln, and grand nephew ofthe poct Words wis carried ind the Government resigned 
worth, wasb at Harrow :&43 1nd cducated wt) Mr Gladstene succecded J ord Salisbury, but 
Ipswich, Winchester ind New Cell, Oxferd, he, too, had a short leisc of power His Home 
where he graduated in 1865 He teok the Rule and I1ish 1 and Bills Iced to the disruption 
Craven scholiaship Ordaincd deacon in 18¢€7 of the Liberal party, and when the division 
and priest in 18(c, 1 18 remarkable that Dr on the sccond reading of the Home Rule Bill 
Wordsvoith has never held any actual paro wastaken, onthe 8th of Junc the Ministers were 
clual office, though he did good work in vazious ‘ defcated by a myorrty of thity Ihe general 
parishes, the whole timc having been passed election which took place in the followmg 
in Academical and Cathedial appointments month was fatal to Mi Glidstone s Govern 
He was l ellow and college tutor of Brascnose, ment, the Premier and his collcagues resigned, 
roctor, Grinficld Icctuicer, select preacher, and Lord Silisbury was sent for by the Queen 
ampton Lecturer } xamincrin the Theological His lo}dship was desirous of associating Lord 
Schools, and I \annning Chiplain to his fither Hartington with him in the Government, and 
In 1883 he was appointed C inon of Rochester wis prepared to waive his clams to the 
and One) Professor of Interpretation of Sonpture, Picmiership in favour of the Icader of the 
and Bishop of Silisbury 1885) Dt ords | Jiberal Unionists Loid Ilartington, however, 
woith is a vsty popular medcrate High | declined, but promised the general support of 
Churchman, and 35 the author of sevcral himself and Ins fiicnds to the Government 
theologial and clissical works the best Known | A short sessicn of Parliunent followed , and in 
ot which arc the Pampton le tures (g7) for | the recess a speech by the Marquis of Sits 
188: 9 Wie mariicd the daughter of Mr Henry’ bury on the Bulgarian question atti acted much 





Coxe, of the Bodlaian Tiltuy | attention from the countenince it appeacd to 
Salis , Robert Arthur Talbot Gas (gic to the resistance by Austiit of Russias 
coyne » KG, 3rd Marquis of (creat 178g) | pretcnsions to interfere in the Ba'hin Penin 


was b at Hatfield in 1830 Iducated at J] ton | sula humour, indecd, ¢redited his lordship 
and Christ Church College, Oxford, ind is¢ with having entered into some Lind of arrange 
Lord Robert Ceal— was clected forthe funy ment with Austiia Hun,ary, by which, in the 
borough of Stamfordin 53 He reccenvedaplace cvent of wu, Lynpland would take the field 
in Lord Derbys ministiy of 66 a5 Seoretary a,unst Russia Lhe resipnition of Lod 
ef State for India (6667), under the title Rindclph Churchill on December 23:d agam 
of Lord Cranborne, which he assumed on {induced J ord Salisbury to offctr office and 
the death of Ins eldcr biothc: Owing to} pcwer tothe Marquis of Hartington, who once 
certain diver gencices of opimon on the qucstion | more declined The Premier then turned to 
of the extension of the franchise, to which Mi Goselhicn, and oflcied him the Chancellor 
he was opposed, Lord Cranborne separated ship of the Ixchcqucr which he accepted 
himself for a time fiom his polits Uassocrites Jord Salstiurys tenure of cffite dung 
but on taking! s plaecoin the Heus of Lords the Jubilee you’ of the Queens rein will be 
at his father's death in 67, 15 Tord Salisbury, memorable mt dus tIomdships family for the 
he returned to his old party associations, and) honour which Her Majesty aa lnm by going 
soon took rank as the foremost debater of the in person to visit him at Hatfleld Loid S, 
Upper House In 6ghe was clected Chancellor onthe oc iwione! the celcbratien of the Pope % 
of the Univermty of Oxford Hie gradually Jubilee &&, despatched the Duke of Norfolk to 
assumed a high position of authoity on Indian offer Lis Holiness the Queen s cong itulations, 
and foreign aflars, and when Mr Disraeh re with presents, and sccured, it was supposed, 
sumed office 1s Premier 1n 74, Lord Sausbury the support of the Vatiman im the policy of 
became Secretary for India (7478) He was coeivon so far 45 iticlated to the suppression 
despatched to Constantinople in 76 to take of boycotting and the Plan of Campaign, which 
part in the Conference which was cxpected to werc condemned in a papal decite In May 
settle the matters in dispute between Russia last Lord S intioduced a bill into the House of 
and Turkey [he Conference failed to attain Lords fo: the reform of that Assembly and the 
this result, and the war broke out whith creation of hfe pecis In the same month his 
ended by the treaty of San Stefano Lord lordship appeared as a witness in the action 
ra er accompanied Lord Beaconsfield to for libel brought by Mi Pcters against Ma. 
the Berlin which assembled for the Bradjlaugh Lord Selisbu:y was an occasional 
urpose of modifying the provisions of that contiibutor in his younger days tothe Queries by 
reaty. The action of the Bntish plempoten- Aevice, but he now secks :claxation from the 
tiaries at this Congiess principally conduced to cares pf office in scientific rather than ip 
effect such modifications as were favourable to literary pursuita,,¢xperimental physics 
Turkey. He was Seerstary for Foreign Affairs his favourite study. He spends muth of 
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time im his laboratery at Hatfield, and has | in 2675 was 27,000 tons per annum, and although 
recently interested himself in the application the output steadily incieased it was not until 
of electiicity to practical purposes on his 182s, after the abolition of the salt tax, that a 
estates, In his speech at the Mansion House, powc!ful impetus was given to the trade The 
in November last, LoidS defended his foreign next gicat development of the tirade occurred in 
policy; and on the rth his lordship, together '44, when the East India market was thrown 
with Lord Hartington, was entertained at a open to English salt The result 15 marked by 
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ham Lord §S rereited Edinburgh, and was 819,318 tons of which 323,703; went to India. 
warmly received on the occasion of hisdelivery Lhe tiling off recently his been in exports to 
of two important spceches (Nov a2gth) the United States Of the Indian impoits 67 5 

Salonica, or Salomk:i (ancient Thess tion c1), p rcent av fiom kngland, 32 17 per cunt from 
at the head of a gulf of the same name, onthe I[taly,and the 1cmaindes from] astern counties 
Fegean Sir, second cipmt of Turkey, and Lhe total production of rook salt in England and 
chief town of the Lurkish ‘‘viliyet (gover Ireland in 87 was 180,4.2 tons, and white salt 
ment) of the sim) mime, forming the chict 70265 ) tons Of this Iittcr total 1,619,452 
commercial outlet of the western put of the tons were produced in Ch shure, and 252,000 1n 
Balkan Peninsula, 15 Canstannuonk is thitof Worcestershic Lhe highest proce of common 
the eastern salt during the list ten yo tts wis 78 per ton at 

Salt Chloride of sodium ot common siltts) the works the lowest 5 7 Lor East Indian 
a combination ot two simple bodies—nimclhy, Salt the highest price wis 135, lowest 6. 4d 
chlorme 604 prrts, and sodium 3)6 parts In 72 the price cfoommon sut touched os per 
Salt 15 obtained in three forms the pio csses ton, and it did not fall to 75 per ton till 76, and 
through which itis put vuving woodingto its the averipe price during the four yeus was 
source (1) Rock salt, found imony stratified Overrzs perton Rechlesscompctition amongst 
rocks and formed fiom witcr, munly by the salt proprictors Ied to the formation last 
evaporation , (2) salt obtained from the sea ind jc! of a salt union, witha capital of £ 3,000,000, 
(8) salt found sc attercd ovct the surface of the with the avowed object of consolidating the 
caith on such grantitics is torcnd 1 collection undertakings of the salt proprictors, and thus 
of it profitabl’ [he most extensive deposits in putan end to the competition which occasioned 
the world ate in Lurope catending for over so0 Salt to be sold under the actual cost of produc- 
miko along the Catpathins the mines of tion Over sixty le iding firms joined the Union 
wei Austiia Flungary, Tyrol, Fransyly ina, Salvation Army A home ind foreign mis- 

allachia, and others, bung situate in this Sionary socicty with a quis: military 0} ganisa- 
range In Spain there are also Some extensive ion, hiving fot its object the salvation of the 
ut mines, while in Boglend theres uv st be lof more de .1 wed clisses both at home and abroad, 
salt under thevalleyof Cheshiuc stretching trom Which it secks to rewch by spectal means, in- 
Malpas to Conzikcton  Jhe largest minesin the cluding out door processions a companied with 
world aie the Vieliozska, in Polind whihhive biiners and musi, and by iddiesscs in halls, 
been worked since 1251 The Enghsh workings thcatics, indother publi buildings Originated 
date buktoio7 when imine was opencd at tn the 3 1865 by Wallin Booth (gu), thena 
Northwich ‘Silt, however: was obtuncd ino Methodist minister, on t visit to London, the 
England fiom brine Jong bcfre these beds of ; Movement wis called the Christian Mission 
rock salt were disclosed, for mention 16 made | until, In 1878, the present nime wis adoptcd 
of salt-houses tn the time of Tdwud the Con | The Army 1s now cstablished in thity coun- 
fessor In Cheshire there are constint brine | ttics and colonics, und has 2,518 corps, with 
= Sin working w wells rock salt minmg 6¢¢, officers for ex ingclists), and his some 
he biine 1s pumped up through 1 cies of 15> > members Lhe revenue of the Army 
lon tubes surewcd towcthe:, culled trees, ind (home district) for 87 amounted to £.1,263, in- 
empticd intoa Jape rescrvoir liom this the | dependently of the 1ccezipts for the colonies and 
rine 13 cairicd thiough pipcs into ev rporating | the Continent, which umount to £47,176 Luge 
pans Assoonasthe brine begins to boilthe sumsarce alsoiccetved on woountof the building 
salt tises to the surfucc ina kind of scum, und finds and then triding departments = Lhe doo- 
after a shoit time sinks slowly to the bottom  trinal views profess do by the “Army, chiefly 
when it 15 taken out and pla ed in littl wooden , Arminiin, ate sect forth in detulin the “ Doc- 
tubs and put in the drying room, and afte: 1 | trines of the Salvation Army, picparcd by 
certain exposure becomcs thoroughly solid, ‘General Booth In connection wath the 
and 18 removed in oblong blocks known as' Army thee exists i juvenile branch, the 

salt The production of the different ‘Young Soldiers Corps, consisting of 72 
kinds of salt 15 determined by the degrce of corps Ihc traming home, Congiess Half, 
heat to which the brine is exposed, andthetime Clapton, } , fo: the picparation off officers for 
allowed for the process of detachment from the Army, has sent out since its formation 
other salts and for crystallisation Atempeia 3,000 cadets There are also homes for fallen 
ture of 120% will produce bay salt, whereas women and for rescued convicts of both 
a temperature of 225° 13 required to pro sexes, as well as a small orphanage for chil- 
duce the finest table salt Patent butter salt— dren A night shelter and cheap food depdt was 
the finest of all—is made in circular pans established in Limehouse in ’ During the 
completely covered Common salt is produced in year Miss Stirling, a “colonel in the Army, 

ms which are never heated to boiling point was imprisoned in Switzeiland Ihe head- 

galt 1s made fiom brine just waimed  Lephoealad the Army are situated at ror, Queen 
thro the salt being very coaise inthe giain, tora St, EC Organs weckly, Wea Cc 
while saltiscoarser still, thegrainssome and Young Sofdur, monthly, A the World. 
temes being as much as half an inch long Ihe  Salvini, , a distinguished Italian actor, 
estimated quantity of salt produced in Cheshire b. at Milan 1829, He came into the front dra- 
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matic ranks in the fefes in Florence on the 
occasion of the srxth centenary of Dante (65) 
He visited London in 75 making his appear- 
ance at Drury Lane in three of his greatest 
characters — Hamlet Othello, and Soumets 
‘(Gladiator " His Othellois universally allowed 
to be the finest impersonation of that character 
within living memory In Edinburgh during 
the succeeding year he produced Macbeth 

gnor S_ revisited this country, and gave a 
series of performances (1884) 

amarcand The old capital of Timur and 
in all probability the future capital of Russian 
Turkestan Situated on the Zarafahan 130m 
F of Bokhara ‘The irngation works of the 
Russians have pirtilly restored its ancient 
prosperity and within the last fifty years its 
poe aeon has increased from 8 ax to 3f 0o00 

e Transcaspian Railway (72) cxtends to 
Samarcand 

Sambas A state and Dut h settlement in 
Borneo (97 ) 

Bamoa Islands This group in the vestern 
Pacific consists of ten inhabited and two un 
inhabited islands with an agpiegate population 
of 35 000 souls it hes northeast of the Fy 

oup (gt) The largest 15 Bavaria and 15 

escribed as being twice the size of the Isle of 
Wight Some interest was 7rouscd in London, 
on January mth 1886 by the announcement 
cabled fiom San Francisco that the Germans 
had annexed the group and that anuchy wis 
only prevented by the British and American 
consuls —who, however protested cnergeti ally 
against the annexation (For detailed account 
of the mse of German infldence 1n these islands 
see cds 87 and 88) Matters were brought to 
a crisis in August 87 by the deposition of King 
Malietoa and Tamasese wis declic!) kin 
Malictoa fled but subsequently pave himself 
up On Dec 22nd at Wash ngton the Senate 
adopted a resolution :cqi esting Mr Bayard to 
present to Congress the conespondence and 
records of the State De partment relating, to the 
Geman occupation of the Samoan Islands and 
Apia In March 88 SirJ Fergusson = eplying 
to questions in the House of Commons 411d no 
fresh arrangement had been urived at with 
Germany and the United Statcs 15 to the affiuns 
of Samoa and the Government did not know 
where King Malictor wis) A telegram dated 
Philadelphia April gid stated that the Premdent 
had submittcd to Congress the correspondence 
with Germany on the Samoan question Mr 
Secretary Bayard, in his fini lettc: of the 
previous pee stated thit he could not 
appiove of the action of the German Govern 
ment In the House of Representatives 1 
Washington April 23rd a joint resolution w1s 
introduced to the effect that the United States 
Government should aasist the Samoans 
securing a settlement of their difhculties and 
an pad gine native government In the 
House of Commons, May 3rd Sir J Fergusson 
said that Germany had announced her with 
drawal fiom the last convention made between 
that country, Samoa Great Biitam and the 
Umted States and that the Bntish Government 
had assented to the district of Apia being te 
placed under the contro! of the Samoan Govern 
ment, subject to the nghts of the treaty powers 
On May th he added that the British Govern 
ment seen no cause to interfere between 
Mahietoa and the German Emperor, and that as 
Tamaseese was now a, “ped cto, he would be 
recognised as such eplying to a furthe: 
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itring of questions on May x4th, Sir James 
iaid that the Conference which sat at Wash- 
ington for the consideration of Western Pacific 
had not concluded its proceedings , the Govern- 
ment had no doubt that Malietoa (who was at 
the Cameroons) was properly treated On May 
22nd and 24th the 7imes published two articles 
on the history of Samoa and “ The case for 
Malietoa A aed Hal dated Berlin, Aug agth, 
itated that King Maletoa had arrived at Ham- 
surg aS a state prisoner, but this was followed 
»y another telegram, Sept 7th, to the effect 
hat the King and the two chiefs accompanying 
him had been ieleased and were to return to 
Apii News fiom Auckland (Sept rsth) stated 
shat a serious rebellion had broken out 1n Samoa, 
»wing to Herr Branders requiring the natives 
:o confer the name of Malietoa upon the new 
king Tamasese and also on account of excessive 
‘axation A fight had taken place in the bush, 
n which the Branders party suffered most 
Famisese whose effective was 1400 men, 
u1s opposed by 3000 who were faithful to 
Mihetor Further news (Auckland Sept 27th) 
was to the cffect that Tamasese had been 
outed and Malietors pcople had proclaimed 
Matiifias king <A telegram dated Nov aand 
sud that further heavy fighting had taken place 
The «adherents of Mataifi hid attacked a 
Tamasese stionghold at Atna and carried some 
of the minor defences but with heavy Joss 

Sandakan Capital of British N Borneo (q ¢ ) 

San Domingo Capital of Dominican Re- 
public ycp_1s00  Sce Haytt 

Sandown Race Meeting See Turr 

San Francisco (the Golden City ’ and the 
‘ Naples of ear eiiey ll ae ned. called‘ knsco ) 
A city of the Unitcd States of \merica, in the 
State of Califtiria situated upon the Pacific 
Osean near the mouth of the river Sacramento, 
at the extremity of a peninsula which forms one 
f{ the most admirable harbours in the world 
Tt has derived its great commercial importance 
not only from its admurable position but also 
prnapiuly from the discovery of gold in Cali 
forntt The entiance to the vast bay on which 
it stands and which extends fifty miles inland, 
is called the Golden Gate The peninsula 
was first settled by the Spamards in_ 1776 
After 18;8 when it wis ceded to the United 
States by Mexico gold was discovered in Cali- 
fornin wd Sin Francisco from that time 
increased in size and commerce with unpre- 
cedented rapidity The principal exports, 
besides gold and silver, are wheat, barley, 
flour wines quicksilver and wool Manu 
factunes of different kinds are carried on, 
employing 7 large number of hands, the 
wealth of the city being estimated to amount 
to $500,000 o00-~=Os« Viticulture and wine making 
1s rapidly becoming a very large and important 
industry in California The Great ntral 
Pacific Railroad terminates near the ety, at 
Oakland, on the east side of the bay of San 
Francisxo The climate is peneraily healthy, 
neither excessive heat norcoldexisting Lines 
of stcamers run to Japan, Australia, Panama, 
Mexico, etc It 18 estimated that the grain 
fleet, leaving San Trancisco annually, exporta 
1,000,000 tons of wheat The population, which 
in 1870 was 140,473, had in 1880 (the lIaat 
decenmal 1eturn), increased to 233,955 It may 
be at present estimated as over 300,000 

Under this title 13 comprised a 

multitude of diverse topica—water supply, the 
disposal of sewage, of the dead, snd of garbage ; 
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ventilation, wholesome food—everything, in 
fact, which relates to the health of the ind 
vidual or of the community In proportion to 
our progress during recent years in the sciences 
and arts has the attention of the public been 
directed to the questionof sanitation Seeed 86 

fan Juan. Capital of Puerto Rico (77), 
POp 30,000 


San Juan River. 
CANAL, 


San Salvador See CenTRaAL AmzRICA, 
and for Ministry, etc, see Drp1 omATIC 


Sant, James, RA, b 1820 He first ex 
hibited “fancy subjccts, ponerally of single 
figuics, and ficquently childicn, and thcse, 
being engraved, made him widely known 
As examples may be mentioned the ‘ Infant 
Samuel, the ‘ Infant Timothy Little Red 
Riding Hood, and Dik Whittington = Mr: 
Sants later years have becn almost cntircly 
devoted to portiut punting his style being 
thoroughly graceful and tcfincd Ic cxcels 
particularly in his pictures of childien Ap 

ointed Prinoipal Painter in Ordinary to Her 

esty Electcd RA (70) 
anta Crug, or Ste Croix A West Indian 
island, the largest of the Virgin mioup  Alca 
748q M,pop 18430 Capital Christianstadt — 
Ihe gieate: part of the island 1s flit but Jow 
hills extend along the noith coast One third 
of the arcaisdevotcd to sugar growing and 
one sixth to pasture Jand Of late yours there 
has been 1 compudtive fulure of the sugu 
crops, and the population has decreased In 
habitants are chicily fice nmeyrocs It 15 
overned, in connection with St Thomas ind 
Bt John, by an ofhicr appcinted by the 
Danish Crown Lhe exports from these 1s} ands 
tothe United Kingdom wete $24 (6 1n 1887 
the umports to them from the United Kingdom 
were {£102,621 1n 1887 Intrusted by Trance 
to the knights of Malta 1651 purchased by 
Denmark, 173, Slaeiy abolished, 1848 
coolies employe | 1863 

Santley Charles Bounatliwerprolins8 4 
He studied in Italy and on his appe ance in 
London asa finished singer in 1857 It once took 
high rank, his first gicat success being 1 hicved 
at Covent Garden in 6 , when he toul the pat 
of Rhineberg in Jwline He 1s 1 favourite 
baritone on the operatic stage of almost cvery 
F uropean capital 

akhs An important stritepicil pomt 
goo miles north west of }iciat New Sarakhs 
the Persian fortress on the right bank of the 
river, 18 an extensive Structure, but aimed only 
with a few guns d Sarakhs on the Icft 
bank, a few miles distant in the ducction of 
Merv, 18 a Russian intrenched camp with a 
arrison ranging from 1 ovo suldicrs upward 
K telegraph exists between it and St Peters 
burg The Sarakhs district 15 fertile, and 
now that the Furcoman raids hive ccased, will, 
doubtless, rapidly develop Merv lics about 
100 miles on one sidc of it, and Meshed the 
same distance on the othe: Ihe river Han 
Rud, or Tejend, as the Lurcomans call it, on 
hich Sarakhs 18 situated, washcs Herat 
wak. A state 1n the island of Borneo 
which has recently ( 88) come under the \ irtual 
protectorate of Great Britain. Area about 40,000 
8q M™., pop 980,000 Capital Sea board 


See NICARAGUA SHIP 


extends miles There are fine navigable 
rivers — Rejang, Sarawak, Batang Lupar, 
ethers. Sarawak 16 largely covered with 
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forest and jungle, but there are immense tracts 
of fertile alluvial land, suitable for the growth 
of tropical products Chief exports—sago, quick- 
a= =nftmony, gambier, gutta-percha, and 
rattan canes arawak 1s sald to furnish more 
ae ae the £aR0 produce y the world 

ee BORNTo ) venue (1884) £55,253, expen- 
diture £57,858, imports £344,044, exports 
£322,887 lhe overnment was intrusted to 
Sir James Brooke in 1841, who ruled as rajah 
till 1868, when he was succeeded by his nephew, 
Chales Brooke, the press ntrajah Undcr the 
just and equitable rule of the Brookes, Sarawak 
115 been teclaimed trom barbarism, and the 
Milays, Dyaks, and other siv ye tribcs, have 
bccn changed fiom lawless he id hunters and 
plates into compuatively perctul agiicul- 
turists 


Sardinia. An islind of the Mediter:anean 
and i deputment of Italy separited from 
Corsica by the Strait of Bonifacio Area (in 
cluding the small adj ice nt ashinds), 9 294Sq mM, 
pop 717740 Crpiti, Caghart pop 35,588 
Othe: towns Sassari Fempi Alghero, [gle 
sias, ind Oristino In the cast a tange of 
mountuns stretches from north to south, cul 
minating in Montc Gennugentnu, 6 25 It high 
Climate unhe thy owing tothe prevalence of 
miuuie  Lhough in uncicnt t mes Sudinia 
was once of the pranuics of Rome, rgriculture 
18 now ina bakwud stite owing putly to the 
minute subdivisi-> -f the lind, as in Corsict 
The nitural prstures besid the rivers are 
numerous ind ich the tending of horses and 
hive stock 18 one of the pau ip P occ up itions of 
the people und mimals rank ufter minerals 
unong the caports of the isfind 
weal 


In mineral 
Saidiniaisthe 1 chest province of Italy 

a fea on, biuldin, stones, ul ibaster, 
sut The mines of Sudinia were worked by 
the Carthaginians ind Romins — In 1€86 7 the 
mings had in output of 1 7070 tons of ore, of 
the vilue of £5 3 46 Ihe tunny fisherics 
ZING et Viluible results The coral fisheries 
imc Vourly decict ing Wing, to the exhaustion 
of the old cornu bunks with ut iny new oncs 
being discovered [he amports in 87 were 
£31737, exports £575 7 Chief exports be 

sides miner us and iwumals charcoal wines, 
skins cheese alm nds Reids began to be 
constiucted in 28 and rulways were intro- 
duced in 70 


Sardou, Victorien, Jicnch dramatist, b at 
Puis Sept 7th 183: Hie first studicd medi 
cine, but alterwuds be ume 2 ittcratcur 
His first dit um itic production, “14 Laverne des 
Ctudiants, wi51 future, but his next works, 
“ Monsieur Garat and “Ics Pres Saint 
Gervus, which he wrote for Dejazet in 1860, 
were successes In 38f1 his comedy ‘Les 
Pattes de Mouche bhiought him prominently 
before the publi Tic uso wrote for Midame 
Kuinhardt (gz) ' Fédora and ‘ Théodora”, 
and, latestof all La Tosoa’ which was biought 
out at the Port Sainte Martin Theatre in 87 
Sardou wis clected a member of the French 
Academy 1n 1877. He is tt present prcpiring a 
drama {or the centenary of the revolution of 1789 


Sark. One of the Channel Islands (7 v ) 
Sarum, Use of Seced 88 


Saskatchewan Named aftcr the Sas- 
katchewantiver A district of the North-Weat 
Territories and a future province of the 
Dominion of Ganada = Lies north of Assiniboia. 
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Area 114,000 sq.m Capital Prince Albert 
River navigable trom Lake Winnipeg. 

“Saturday Review, The” (weekly 6d), 
founded Nov 1855, has long maintained a 
leading position for its fearless ciiticisms on 
subjects of political, hterary, and social intcr- 
est, treating these from an indepcndent stand- 
point its reviews are also distinguished b~ 
the same characteristics Iditor, WwW H 
Pollock, gv (1883) Office, 38, Southampron 
Street, Strand, WC 

Savage Island (or Nicuc), situated midway 
between Panama and Brisbane, and virtually a 
pattot the Jongan group Lhe cnucumference 
of the island 15 36 milcs and its height 2,000 ft, 
Practically a huge coral rect, broken here and 
there, forming convenicnt micts It has re 
cently received the protectorate of Great Buitun 
In responsc to the rcquest of the natives 

Savaia. Sec SAMOA ISI ANDS 

Saving Life at Sea A Select Committee vo 
the House of Commons wi ippointed in May 87 
to conside: thissuby ct For concise summary 
of its repoit see ed 03 and Merchint Ship 

mp (Lite Siving Apphances) Act, under 

eading S1Sston 88 seit 32 


Saxe Coburg, Duke of Su 


PRINCE 
Saxony. 1o: Ministiy,cte see Dirromaric 


Sayce, Rev Archibald Henry the distin 
uished comparative philologist and orientalet 
at Shirehampton 1846 Educated at Queens 
Coll, Oxford, chcted 1lcllow 69 He subse 
quently became Senior Tutor He wis a member 
of the Old Testament Revision Company, and, in 
addition toh s works on comparative phuology, 
he has wiitten miny books, embodying the 
results of his res aurches in the lan,uazes and 
literature of Assytia) Babylonia, and Childe 
Hibbert lecture: (7 2 ) 87 


Scale (Music) ‘Siccd 87 

Scarborough C ipitul of Tobago(, ) 
Bcheldt River, The ‘Sci Aniwir?t Quays 
Schliemann, Dr Heinrich A cckebn ited 


et ~ 





Lr RDINAND, 


German satchaologist and author, born in 
1822, at Nenbuhow, in Mcchlenburg In 18) 
he travelled over the Continent, Syiti, ind 


Egypt In 1970 he started excavations in the 
hil Hissarlk, in Asia Minor, whete he mide 
wondertul discovenics Jor the archaolu,ical 
treasures he excavated belonging to Lurhish 
territory he was compelled to pry £2,000 to 
the Ottoman Government Ile subsequently 
exhibited them in the South Kensington 
Museum, and in 8: presentcd them to the 
German nation His researches have biought 
to light splendid specimens, especially from 
Myoensz and Tiryns, Hic unearthed a Cyclo 
pean city in Ithaca, followed on at Troy, and 
obtained valuable 1:ehcs of Baotian Orcho 
menos He has written important works in 
several languages on his archeological dis 
coveries. 


Pohnachorst, F, b at Birmingham 1840 
Educated at King Edwaid VI s Grammar 
School In 1873 he became seuietary to the 
Birmingham Liberal Association The great 
organising powers of Mr, Schnadherst, whicL 
were advantageously and successtully displayed 
in the ipal elections ecoghont the 


country, were specially reqagn by the 
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Liberal party with a purse of £7, and 
address. which were presented By Mr. Jj. 
Chamberlain, MP, April goth, 1877. Under 
Mr Schnadhorst’s organisation was formed 
(1877) the National Liberal Federation q v ), of 
which he was pi serecagsey secretary. In the early 
part of 1884 Mr Schnadhorst resigned the office 
of secretary of the Birmingham Liberal Asso- 
ciation, and was appointed chairman. In 1885 
he received unanimous invitations from two 
of the new Birmingham divisions, South and 
kast Bumingham, to stand as parliamentary 
candidate, which he declined The Liberals 
of Birmingham, howcver, showed their confi- 
dence in him by unanimously electing him 
President of the ‘‘Two Thousand,” in succes- 
sion t> Mi George Dixon, M P_ Early in 87 
M: S 1cmoved to London to superintend the 
n wily organised Nationa) Liberal Federation, 
ind was subscquently (Much gth, 87) entei- 
tained at a banquet, and presented by the party 
with a testimonial of 10,000 guineas and an 
addiess Mi S isalsohon sec of the Liberal 
Ccntral Assoc mtion 

Schnitzler, Edward See min Pasua 

School Attendance Committees, The. Loid 
Sandons Educition Act of 1876 prescribed that 
every district in England and Wales which 
hid not a school board should have a school 
itcndance committec, choscn in boroughs 
and townships by town councils and urban 
sanitary authorttics, and in all other places by 
bouds of piudians  Ihus cveryinch of the 
wer of Luslind and Wilcs 1s covered eithei 
by a school boaid o1 by a school attendance 
committee [he chicf difference of function 
betwecn the two bodies 18 that the attendance 
committee cannot build o: carry on schools, it 
can only compc] attendance in the voluntary 
schools, and there must be enough voluntary 
school accommodation for all the children in 
the distiict A laiye proportion of the rural 
aica is undei attendance committces, and there 
uc a fow impottant towns tn the same A eae 
tion, including Accrmgton, Bukenhcad, Bury, 
Cimbiidz, Cheltenham, Chester, Colchester, 
Dover, Lincoln, Picston, Southport, St Helens, 
and York 


School Board for London Ihe Llementary 
ducition Act) of 1870 spcially provided 
thit a school boud should be formed tor 
Jondon dhe usual preliminary inquiry di- 
rected to be mide in all othe: places (whether 
burough ot districts) wis dispensed with 


in the cise of the Metiupolis, because the 
educational destitution was notorious, and 
would brook no delay The first was 


accordingly elected only a few months after 
the passing of the Act, and included such men 
as Loid Lawrence, who became its chairman; 
Lord Sandon (now Earl Harrowby), the late Mr. 
Samuel Morley, Mr H Smith, Professor 
Pet f the late Sir Charles Reed, Rev A W. 
Tho:old (now Bishop of Rochester), ete — 
School Accommodation and Attendance. e 
task before this Board was of the most difficult 
nature, since its filst report to the Education 
Department showed that, on the most mode- 
tate calculation, there existed a deficiency of 
more than 100,000 school places, and proposed 
forthwith to meet this enormous deficiency. 
Then, too, there was the ever-growing increase 
of population to be dealt with, itself errr) for 
an gee supply of twelve schools, for 

ren. me. 5s -- --48. 18 Sue a in} ie 


1,000 
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1870 will be seen by the following table, and also 
the “rate "at the end ofeach triennial period — 





-) 
inde School Aver 
) age 
a9 ap places ih ° Rell attend 
Ss rE provided Son ance 
gq he 
ad 
1870 _— 
1873 89 58,581 59,606 40,481 
1876| 30 146,074 140,038 114,380 
1879' 515 219,291 235,480 18 518 
1882 6 15 28u 275 295,833 258,205 
1885 80 3575298 364,140  — 290,099 
1886, 8 64 378,454 384,346 = 303,715 
1887 8 80 307 117 108, 557 3191443 
1885 | 8 36 407,636 47,914 928,578 





The following tible shows the position of the 
Voluntary Schools during the same p riod — 


hool places No onthe | Avciage 


novided Roll attendance 

1870 261,158 221,41 173 406 
1873 282 936 2595543 1756 2 
1876 287,116 259 436 1)) C05 
1879 271,314 235 u84 13 728 
a 203 017 «23)=)7 174 723 
: 262,175 2U1,711 168,712 
1856 20,158 207,219 1 3,477 
1867 "50, 7) o8 36 1f 5, 99 
~* 262,03 07,887 1l 2, 349 


Taking into account the fact that voluntary 
schools, accommodating 47,002 childien, hive 
been transtezicd t> the Boatd, the above 
tables show that tht work of the Board has 
n accomplished without any serious detit 
ment to the att ndanu at the voluntary 
schools, notwithstiiding the fict that the 
numbe1 of child: n now on the rolls of board 
schools alone 15 con id rably gre iter than the 
total number of children on the tolls of volun 
tary schools in 79) Withic, urd to the rate, it 
Should be stated thit uthough, until 38, it} id 
constantly been incicasing, the avcra,e cost 
perchild show bit tol ht flu tuition Lhe 
Chief cause of th riacteise of cost must be 
looked for in ti cer jrowing numbct of 
childicn, fo whon the Bou} ate compelled 
to make provi on The} ondon Boutd libous 
under p culiu diffi ities, owing to te exceed 
ingly hugh price of Lind, and the lar, salaries 
pud in London, ws compucd with provincial 
towns = Ihe bullags of thre Road ue well 
and substantiiy built, and imptovemc nts 
have trom time to time been made as cx 
perience has proved then need = Ihe health 
of the childicn has been carefully studied in 
such matters as lighting, warming and ven 
tilating, unde: the hope that the care shown 
in all samitary matters will have a gicit 
influence upon the health of th workin 
classes of London Outside the school bull 
ing the Board have shown the same care ot 
the children attending its schools Lxtensive 
have in most cases been provided, 
and wherever theic 15 100m, gymnastic appa 
1atus also —Currioulum (15 prescribed by the 
New Code, 185.) treading, wirting, and arith 
mefic (and needlework for girls), of course 
é precedence over all other subjects. The 
class subjects last ycar were English, geo 
giaphy, clementaty science, history, and 
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needlework for gnis Ot these two are compul- 
sory Besides these there are specific subjects 
which are only taken by individual children in 
the upper class+s of the sthool With regard to 
the three Rs, it 1s satisfactory to note the pro- 
gress which his becn sustained tor many 
yeats Ihe tollowmg table shows the results 
of thc exammatons at the end of each trienmial 
period since 1873, and 1886, 1887, and 1888 —~ 


1876 1879 1885 1886 1887 1888 
Reading 221 951 947 957 960 
Wiiting B47 yoo 8)2 891 go6 
Anithinetn 854 374 859 873 


Phe fees charped by the Board (and sanctioned 
by the Lducation Deputment) tin, from 1rd to 
6d@ po weck, withth cxceptionot two schools, 
Where the fee is gd (Lhe were fe for boys, 
gins, utamfints is 17) They we untoun 
In-cich deputment and we in cach case, 
determin d alter t Sad hw b en had to the 
position ofth pucnts Th ninber of teachers 
oe rnyed at | udy Day, 1b00, Wits 6 566 2,207 
male ind 4, 5) female There were also about 
1744 pipilteachc1s Compulsory Attendance at 
School Ihe bye liws of the School Board for 
london, inide under section 74 of the | ducation 
Act of 187, provide that childienmustattenda 
certificd efhucnt s hool, or reccive Jastruction 
In some othe: efficent manncr = In order to 
entorce thesc byc Liws,ind the ad litional regula 
tionsreliting to cduc ition wind cinploymentcon- 
taincd in the I ducation Acts of 1876 and 1880, 
the Boud have a stafl of visitors quengere 
officers) in exch division of the Metropohs, 
whose duty it15 toco opcr ite With the teachers 
of alle ad wt schools in securing the attendance 
of childien Pros cutions are only o:dered 
after all other means hive fuled to secure a 
ch tl ittendan Ihe vis tors also make 
UN yuiiics im sp oil cas 5 of non pryin nt or 
intbility to pry s tool te s and uso in cases 
appl itiors for dabows c ortift, ites, ete Dh 

badly Diy 8, employed 
Metiopotis (in hiding ter sup rintend- 
cuts) wis77 Industral Schools Ine School 
Loud for boadon have wailed thems Ives of 
th provisions ol th Industrial Schools Acta 
and the Tducit on A ts, reliting to ctuldien 
wind ting or not wilt prop bt Control, oy 
b ,in, oor net und prop tb guudtanship, 
oF porsistentl, t uutin, from schoo, ot 
charg Twit) To oay et witha view to such 
Giscs bang s ut to widustrial schools (a) 
und 1 voluntary maini,emcnt, or (6) under 
th management of the Board There are 
about filty of th form 1 schools with which 
th Boud hive igicements Jhere are also 
thrce of the latter schools (1) a training- 
school sup on the Thames, (2) an industrial 
school at Brentwood, clucfly for cases not suit- 
able for othcr industrial schools, and (3) a truant 
schyol for boys at Hom iton In the ordinary 
course childitn are committed until they attain 
the age of sixtern yous, with power to the 
manayers to licens out t> employment at an 
cathe: apc, if desirable In the casc of truant 
achools the children are licenscd out, after a 
short detention, on condition that they attend 
an ordinary day school The discipline while 
under detention has such a deterrent effect 
that, in the majority of cases, the boys attend 
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achool afterwards, but om case of failure the EXPENDITURE. & 
heense 18 revoked and the boy taken back to Expenses of Administration 60,8464 
the school for further treatment Up to Lady Expenses of Maintenance of Public 
Day, °88, 12,540 cases had been sent to ementary Schools 1,045,486 
industrial and truant schools, and of these 9,984 Purchase of Land 80,649 
had been discharged to friends, employment, [rections and Additions, etc, of 
etc, leaving at that time 2,556 children still Schools 154,964 
in the achools Wherever possible the parents Alterations to Buildings not charge- 
are called upon by the agents of the Home | ablc to Capital Account 17,445 
fice to contiibute towards the mainten pc pes men of Loans 119,292 
ance of their childten in ther- schools- ¢ Industrial Schools I xpenses 33,430 
asses have now been established Interest of Loans 242,366 
in every part of the Metropolis, and the last Legal Expenses and Miscellaneous 
report of the Evening Classes Committee states — I xpenses Ig 090 
that the results of the session 8788 are Scholarships and Prizes 2,094 
extremely satisfactory The total numbe: of Insurance Fund 4ts 
pupils enrolled during the session was 1f,3°0, Balance in hand, zsth March, 88 196,394 
average numbe1 on 10lls, 9,077, and iverage Total £1 972,472 


attendance, 5,805 The Board formerly con acetal 
sisted of 49 members, but the numbci 1s — 8chool Boards, The There were (88) 2,250 
now fixed at 55 = Ihe election of the seventh School Boards in England and Wales, covering a 
Board took place on Nov 2fth, '88 Constitu population of 1€ 344,000, le wing a population of 
tion of the Board O:ty of London — Miss bout 960 >wW> unde: school attendance com 
Davenport Hill, Albert O Rutson, Fsqg JP, muttees Wherever there 1s notcnough efficicnt 
Rev Wham Martin, Si Richard Temple, public elementary school accommodation in a 
Bart, MP Ohelsea—Rev George W Gent, district fot ill the children a School Board 
MA, John H Chapman, Fsy, MA A, must be formed whose first duty 1t 15 to make 
Rev Prebendarv I yton, MA, Professor ' good the deficiency of accommod ition by open 
Gladstone, FRS (Vice Chauman) George “eg boud schools Districts without a defi- 
White Esq,BA, LLB Finsbury Benjimin ciuncy of ww ommodation may have 1 School 
Tuciaft, Esq , Alired Gcorge Cook, I5q, Rev Borud by passing a vote to that effect by a 
Tohn H Rose, MA, W Roston Bowtke Psq, majority of the town council in boroughs, or of 
FFIS, James Wilson Sharp, lsq,C A Vo ritepiyersin districts which are not boroughs 
Conybeate, Byes MIP Greenwich (ucoge Thus it happens that there arc School Boards 
Collins, Esq enry Govet, IF'sq, Rev G in some districts without board schools = It 18 
HIolmes, M A, Lexcster P Beaufort, Fsq onc of the chet dutics of the School Board to 
Hackney —John Lobb, Fsq I RS, James! compel the attendance of all the chidren of 
Hast, Fsq, Rev William Cufl, Rev Stewart school age ut an cfihcient public elementary 
D Weadlam, Rev B M Kitson MA Eaat | school, whether 1 board school or a voluntary 
Lambeth—G Ciispe Whiteley sq, Rev G (school Bechool age 1s from 5 to 14, with exemp- 
Buchanan Pee Rev Ohver Mitchell, MA, , trons from compulsory attendance for children 
John Gerard I aing, Fsq WeatLambeth—Heniy ' who have pissed certain stindards of pio 
Lynn, pat Rev Hubcit Curtis, MA, Mrs) ficiency Lhere must be 1«commodation also 
Ashton Dilke, JamesThomasHelby PFsq Rev for as many childten as piesent themselves 
Aithur W Jephvon, MA, Harry Seymour under the age of 5 and over the age of 14 
Foster, Fsq, FR(:S Marylebone Cdmund There ae school boards in most of the large 
Barnes, Fsq, Hon Fo Lyulph Stanley Mis boroughs of Tngland and Wales, but a few 
Maitland, Rev Joseph R Diggle, MA (Cau iceman undc: school attendance committees 
man), Rev jenn ]} Coxhead MA, Gencial In boroughs with a population of 100 000 and up- 
Moberly Herbert H Ruphael, ie Southwark | wards the School Board consists of 15 members, 
—Rev Edmund Buckley, Rev Copeland ! from 75 000 to 100 000, 13 members , f1 om 40,000 to 
Bowie, Ediic Bayley Fsq Rev Chatles D 76,000 11 members {10m 20 000 to 40,000, 9 mem- 
Lawrence,M A Tower Hamlets—Mis Besant, bers, (rom 5 000 to 20,000, 7members, under 5,000, 
Sir Edmund Hay Curt, Rev W Parkinson oe Any minor womintwenty one vears 
Ja, M A ,Colone! Lenox Prendergast Fiedcrick | of age, without any restriction 18 to quahfica 
| W Dellow, Psq Westminater—Rev A W_ faon or residence, nay be elected a member of 
Oxford, MA, H N Bowman Spink 1sq,,aschool boud The board may not interfere 
Rev A Gerald Howman, MA, William with the management of a voluntary school, 


Winnett, Esg , General Sim ppt miy poet peal those Ba ale Feed 
Receipts and Expenditure for the year ended the attendance of childien e board ma e 
a6th March, 18 2 compulsory possession of a site for a board school 

INCOME L It borrows money fo. building board schools, 

Ralance im hand, 2sth March, 87 2 &,566 | pay ing back the whole amount, interest and prin- 
Grants from Committce of Counci) on pole u, in filty years All other ex must 
Iducation 918 go6 | be met year a ycar, the deficiency being made 
Ditto, Science and Art Department 7,664 | Up by a school rate School boards which fail 
Amounts paid by Rating Authorities 1,133,610 | 1" thea duty are declaicd “in default,” and 
School Fees 123,041 | May be superseded py school board appointed 
Contributions from H M Treasury in by the Commuttee of the Privy Council on Educa- 
aid of Industtial Schools tion, atthecostoftheiatepayet School Boards 
Loans raised in Scotland are under a separate Act of Parha- 
Schol#iships and Prizes 2,219 Ment, unde: which the whole area of that 
Insurance Fund . 367 country 1s under school boards, and the school 
Miecetlaneous Income 3:70% atenunnee committee _ ean See Lonr- 
~~ aap WON HOOL BoaRD an CHOOL ATTENDANCE 

Total £1:972:472 ComMitTEEs. 
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Science and Art De ent of the Com 
mittee of the Council on Education 1s a Separate 
branch of the Education Department Under 
it are the Normal School of Science and Royal 
School of Mines, S Kensington and Jermyn 
Street, the National Art Tiaimming School, 
Kensington, numerous schools of science and 
art which receive payments on results, grants in 
aid, etc ,the S Kensington, Bethnal Green, and 
Indian Museums the Scicncc and Ait Libraries, 
the Gcological Museum, Museums of Edin- 
sa and Dublin, and the Geolo,ical Survey 
of the United Kingdom It spends sums in 
circulating science and art objects to country 
institutions promotes local cffort by cendi 
tional aid, ane it his its own staff of ox umincis 
and inspectors Sec and permanent head of the 


ae sate Myor Gen onnelly € B (late 
RF) S hensington 
Scientific Dressm Sceed 63 


Scientific Men and Doctors Deceased (Jan 
to Dec 6th) Scc Obrivirs 

Scientific Progress in 1888 ‘Sce und 
their various alphibctical hcadings cg, AN 
THROPOTOCY GFOTOGY etc 

Scotch Lowland A Dictionary of (/V Ajit 
fakes) Dr Chirles Miackiys Jong hteray 
career has becn crowned by the production 
of a dictionary, which 18 not only useful, 16 9 
dictionary ought tobe but also most1c1dable — 
which a diction uy very Seldomis) Jhc volume 
1» prefaced by a geniil and patriotic cssay upon 
the Scottish language and its literary history , 
and it likewise contains i chapter on Jost 
Scottish and } nglish pretertes, besides Allan 
Ramsays collection otf Scottish proverbs 
Readers—not natives of thc Land o Cakcs— 
of Burns and Scott, of Christophe: North and 
the Bordc: poctry, will find Di Mackay 5 dic 
tionary of invaluable assistance , while thou 
sands of Caledoniins cannot ful to discover 
something new and profiteble in this work 

Scotland, Secretary for Hy an Act of &5 
this old office was revived, but not 1s t prin 
cipal secretauyship and there were tr unsteared 
to it, so far aS Scotland wis conmcncd, the 
powers and duties of the Secretary of State 
under Acts concerning the Poor Liw labourers 
dwellings, lunacy («xcept criminal lunatics ind 
insane prisonecis), police piisons public health, 
roads and bridges salmon fisheries wild birds 
Sacer fishery board, 1ivers pollution, and 

cotch universities Ihc Scotch Seerctary 15 
also Vice President of the Scotch Fducation 
Department, which 1s a committee of the Privy 
Council ippointed by Hei Myesty, and Keeper 
of theGreat Seal All the 1:ights of the Lord Ad 
vocate (y v ) were 1cserved by the stitute By 
the for Scotland Act ’87 all the other 

owersand dutics of the Home Secictary so 

r as they relate to Scotland, werc, with the 
following exceptions, transfeired to and vested 
in the Scotch Secretary Factory and Worksho 
Act 78, Coat Mines Regulation Act 72, Meta 
liferous Mincs Regulation Act 72, Explosives 
Act 75, Cruelty to Animals Act 76, Reformatoi y 
and Industrial Schools Act 66-77 Sce SECRE 
TARY OF STAIE, MINISTRY 

Seottish Peers. See PE: RAGE 

“Gceribner’s Magazine” (monthly 1°) 
Started January 1887, reviving the title which 
was formerly held by the present Century 

gue It offers several attractive features 

for the current year, including a new serial 
story by Ro Louis Stevenson, entitled 
‘“‘ The Master of Ballantrae.” Published in 


[Sed 


New York by Chailes Scribner's Sons, and 
simultaneously in England by Warne & Cc 

Scrutin d’ ement Single ballot 
system, whereby each arrondi sian? (district, 
perish, or ward) returns its own member tor 
arhament See SECRETAR\ OF STATE, MIN- 
ISIRY 

Scrutin de Liste Multiple ballot system, 
whereby all the members who offer themsclves 
for pirliamentary clection arc put on the same 
list tor the whole of the dipartesment (County) 
and returned at the same ¢lection 

Sculling Championship of the World See 
AQL ALICS 

Secretary of State As early as 1953 there 
W115 a secic tary to the sovereign, but the office 
Wis not nerrly so impcitant as it afte: wards 
became and it 19 doubtful whether before 
Hlemty VII] 5 days the holder was a privy 
coincition from the time of Eliztbeth until 
the umen with Sectlaind there were two prin- 
cipal secretaries of state and Anne added a 
third for Scotch affairs but this office was 
abolished some ycars liter Whlule there were 
two principal secrctuics they divided home 
affairs betwecn them and one was at the head 
of the northern department which included 
Denmath Germany Russia and othe: coun 
ties and the othe: was it the he id of the 
southern department, which included Fraice, 
Italy Spam cte te the elder of the two 
ministais being also committed Insh and 
C lomal iflairs <A secretary fo: America o7 
Colonial iflans wis added in the rcgn of 
George TI] but this office was abolished in 
178 ~=the terms northern and southern weic 
discc ntinucd, ind the duties divided into Home 
and Foreign the affans of Ireland and the 
Colonies being included in the ic1mer depart 
ment Another principal seoretary who was 
mntrusted with Colonial ind War Office business 
Wis ap peimtcd 1n-r7 4 und in 1854 a secretary 
fo. War was y pointed who in the following 
you took over the duties of Be -at-War— 
a financi offt co in connection with military 
business which had cxisted for many years 
picviously, and which was in 183 formally 
ind finuly wholished In 1858 a fifth principal 
secretary of stalc was ap; cinted for Indita,4o that 
there ue now five principil secretaries of state 
[hey awe ippointed without patent by mere 
dclivcry to then of the scals of office by the 
scovcr i,n cach is cipeble cf porforming the 
dutis of the other wd in successive statutes 
new adiministr itive dutics uc cist, not upon 
ny one of the five individually, but upon the 
'S retuy cf Stite of ‘one of H Secre- 
tiries of State Fach Principal Secretary is 
assisted by 4 Parliamentary Under Secretary and 
by a Permanent Under Secre Ihe five Per- 
manent Under sea delar ar ei ome ie Mr. 
G dfrey Lushington, salary £2 ooo, Foreign 
Office, Si Julian I aunccfote, GCMG 1 yom} 
Colonial Sir Robert G W _ Herbert, B, 
£2,000, War, Sir Ralph W Thompson, KCB, 
£2000, India, Mr John A Godley, C B , £2,000 
The office of Secretary for , re crcated in 
85, 18 not a principal sccretaryship, so that 
although the holde: exerciscs in Scotland 
many of the powcis and duties of the Home 
Sccretary, he 18 not by virtue of his office a 
Cabinet Minister Ihe Permanent Under Secre- 
tary for Scotland 1s Mr Cochran Patrick, £1,300. 
See MINISTRY, SCOTLAND, [IRELAND (GOVERN- 
MENT OF), Home Orrict, ForeiGn OFFice, etc, 

Seduction, Action fi e ed, ’87 
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Seeley, John Robert, MA, Professor of 
Modern Reatory at Cambridge, 15 2 son of the late 
M: Seeley, the head of a wellknown firm of 
London publishers, and was b 1834 = 1 ducatcd 
at the City of London School, and at Christ» 
College, Cambridge He giaduatcd Scmor 
Classic and Chancello:1 ® Medallist, and wes 


elected a fellow of his college (58) He sub 


sequently became assistant classical maste: 
at the City of London School, and (63) was 
inted Professor of Latin in University 


a 
College, London, where he remained till 69, 
when he was elected to the chau which he now 
occupies Professor Scelcy is the auther of 
‘| Classical Studics as an Introduction to the 
Moial Sciences, ‘Jecturcs and I ssays 
‘Livy with Introduction, Histoncal Fxamin1 
tion, and Notes, “Jiic and Iimcs of Stein, 
and ‘Ihe I xpansion of Fngland Professor 
Scelcy has also always been ic uded a the 
author of ‘Eooe Homo awork whi hcrcited 2 
ptofound s¢cnsation at the timc of its appcu 
ance (65) ‘‘Natural Religion by the auth 
of *kcce Homo, did not, h wove attiat 5 
much atte ntion 

Seismology cc I \RTHQUAKW 

Selsamometers Inst uments for analys ng 
andrecordingthe motions sctuplycuthqur 
(qt) Prof Ewing FRS ha dvsocd ist 
ol ape itus for this purp 6 whi howassh wa 
mn dlustiation of vlecture on the me isur nent 
ot earthquakes dehvcred by him it th Royal 
Institution last ycir A seismograph icc 3 | 
both the horizontal and vertical movements < ! 
an eatthquake by incans of in ind x smok 1 
lass being used, upon which arccord is tri ed 

pparatus his bec n devised tot compaiin, the 
results with those obtuned tn imitation euth 
quahcs Prof Sekiya of Johio hw hid sis 
mometrrs or susmogiy hs in use in jipin 
for some time, and records of e uth yuakcs thit 
have happ ned theic have bcen tiken by Tict 
k sinstiuments Se.smographic measurements 
have also been made here on the new Tay 
Bridge (7 z ), to demonsti ite the shikingcaius d 
oy thuns passing ovci it) and it has b 
Shown thit, when 2 tran cane on at th 
Dundec end of the biid.c, the ind <« b zim t 
oscillate, althourh more thin a muile fiom tt 
disturbance Oonsult Ju yclopu dia Britain 
nicn, gth ed 

r <A Malay stite wider British } ¢ 

tection Sce SIRAIIS SELILEMINIS 

Selborne Roundell Palmer ?¢ ist] ul 
(cleat 1877), Was . ’ : is 
family of Palme: of W ae in} cwcstershie , 
waa called to the bao fancolns Jun ( 7) 
became Soliutor Gener (July ¢1), Attorney 
General (Sept 63), resigned (July (6) cn 
recount ot his disapproval of the disc ndow 
ment of the Inish Church, acted as counsel 
fo: the British Government in the dccision of 
clams under the Washington Ireity (71), 
was MP, for Plymouth (July 47 to July 
52, also June ’53 to March 57), and for Rich 
mond (July 61: to Oct 72, when he was 
created a r), was Lord Chanoellor of (reat 
Britain (Oct Bs to keb 74, and May 80 
to June ’8s) n the formation of Mr Glid 
atone 3 last Government, in 80, lord Sclborne 
rifused to join the Cabinet, owing to his dis 
approval of the Prime Ministers lish policy 

e has since acted with the Liberal Union 
sats, and in the columns of th~+ James has 
crenchansly exposed what he belicvcs to be the 
fallacies of Home Rule. Loid Selborne has 
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published one or two books upon Church 
matters, including ‘‘The Oase against Bis 
establishment ’ ( 86), and ‘ Ohurehes aad Tithes"’ 
(87) He was elected Loyd Rector of St. 


Andrews University 77. Hc 15 also the edeter 
ot The Book of Praise from the Best English 
H writers 


lborne Society, The [1as for its objects (1) 

To picserve trom unneccssary destruction such 
wild bids, animals, and plants as are harmless, 
beautiful, o: rare, (2) Lu discourage the wear 
ing and usc for ornimcnt of birds and their 
plumage éxccpt when the birds are killed for 
ood a: icared for then plumage, (8) To pro 
tect places and objects of interest or natural 
beauty from sli ticatmcent o1 destiuction, (4) 
To pi mote the study of natural history = It 
w1S incorporated at the be inning of the year 
88 by the pissing, of rules ind the clection of a 
Council and wis the outcome of the Pluma 
and the Selborne Leagues, startcd in 85 for 
the discouri,ciment cf the usc of bird shins as 
ornaments for ladies dicsses ind household 
decoration It his sevc1al branches established 
In vVulOUS puts f the country, and it issues 
publicitions t> promote its objects The pro 
vic cf the Souicty 1s recorded in the Selbosne 
Mir ite (monthly) Patroness HR H Prin 
« 5 Chriistiin President Che Lord Tennyson, 
Sec 1! 1) line t GS , Office 9, Adam Street, 
Strand W 

Selden Society Inaugurated in 87 ‘ to en 
Coutapethe study ind advance the knowledge 
of the history of nglish law Local societies 
cxistinthe Col nics indthe Unitcd States The 
Sc icty has issued its first volume,‘ Select Pleas 
cithe Crown AT ot o9—1225 edited, trom the 
Corum Rey ind Assize Rolls prcese: vcd 1n the 
Pubhe he 1) Offic by Professor F W Matt 
Jin t of Cumliidge and his in piep uation its 
Ss cond inl thid volume Selections from 
Min talk Us of the 3th Century edited by 
Troviesscr ET W Maitland, and = Sclect Civil 
Cascs of the 13th Century, edited fiom the 
1} ut holls preserved in the Lublic Record 
Ofuee by M1 W Paley Buldon, of Lincoln s 
Inn dhe S % consists of a Counce comprisin 
1 untsim st cminent in legal circles Pres ? 
Hi M the Queen, Vice President, II RII the 
Eiince of Wales Hon Seo and Treassrer, P 
ldwatd Dove ]imolns Inn 

Select Committees See PARIIAMENTARS 
PROCEDURE 


oe ea 


ssists applicimeis w ho scchiricter and fitness 
ne ‘eh d oe ite oe Che Souiet 

supplements the funds of thc inten emigran 

ne et Nin to obtain his pe Introduo 

tions uc furnished t> the Socicty’s correspon- 
dents who ac mcn of position, forty one in 
numbei, resident in various centres of Canada, 
wind work 15 Pe for the emigrant on his 
urival out he cost to the Society averages 
42 105 per head, and duting the past ycar some 
gov pursons have been thus located, at a cost of 
ibout £4 505, £3,000 of which was contributed 
by the emigrants and their trends Employ- 
mcnt was found for all who were willing to 
work Office 50, Ficct Lane, Farringdon Street 

Application from intending emigrants should be 


inide by letter: to the Seo , Rev y 
Semaphore Signal. See Ratway SIGVAL 
LING 
flenegambia. A French 


or Frenoh 
colony of Western Africa, on the Senegal and 
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the Gambia rivers Area Soar ee protec 
torates on the Upper Senegal and Upper 
Gambia), 96,154 m, pop 183,237 Capital St. 
Lows Islands of Goree and Dakar part of the 
colony Great partis fertile and richin produce 
senegal navigable 750 miles up = hence :oad 
now made to Bamako on Niger, and railway con 
structing A steamer has been placed on the 
1, pper Nigei, and trade 1s being rapidly dcvc 
ope 


Sen bia <A country in the west of 
equatorial Africa compris the tegions 
watered by thc Senegal and Gambia, and 
“bounded noith by the Sahara, south by Sicrie 
Leone, east by the Joliba o1 Upper Niger, ind 
west by the Atlantic This vast rcgion 15 
estimated to contin an arca of 4c 0078q m, 
and a population of fiom 10 00 000 to 1. aa GON 
Berbers, Negrocs, ind Europeans It18 divided 
into Fiench Senegambia (Senegal and the tert: 
tories placed undet Ficnch protection) British 
Senegambia (Gambia, ct: ), Portuguese Sen 
gambia (Bissao Casamanza, ctc ) and inde pe nd 
cnt Scne,ambii, comprising the native states 
not under the protection of al uropcan p wet 


Separation Agreements, Lawon 88 [he 
case of M'Gregor v M'‘Gregor (Court of Appcal 
August) was an action by a wif against het 
husband to 1ccover aneus of mantcnince 
under a private agreement for sepuation In 
June 86 cross summenscs for assault wore 
taken out by the husbind and wife which 
wore withdrawn by mutual consent the purties 
agreeing to live sepurte the husbind tc low 
his wife a weckly sum Tt wis this agreement 
that the wife now sucd cn Tor the defence it 
was urged that the yricementwis bad firstly 
because there was no trustee and t wife 
cannot contract with her husbind, secondly, 
because the agreement should have becn in 
writing unde: sect 4 of the Statute of ]iauds 
Ihe Court decided both points in the wifes 
favour Jhe considetaticn was the withdraw 
ing the summens tnd the tbindonin, het wpht 
of action for scparation IJhis wis ufficient 
consideration to make the contrat tinding 
and therefore a trustcce wis not needed te 
wed the want of considerition between 
husband and wife As tc the second chyection 
—nimely, that the contr ict might cxtend over 
a greater spice of time thin ene you and 
should therefore have been in writing 1 wis 
decided in Linch « Shawbnidge ( ( B 815) 
that the statute only applied where the putics 
clearly intendcd that the contract should ox 
tend over a longer period Where the whole 
contract might be concluded within the year 
as in this case, the statute did not apply A 
magistrate, by the decision in Regina v GF ordam 
(November), has no powcr to make 1n ordc: for 
the maintenance of a wife where the husb und 
18 willing to receive her back 


Bepoys Sceed 88 


Serjeant at Arms he holder of this office 
carries the mace when the Spcakhc: ¢nteis and 
leaves the House, places it on the table when 
the Speaker takes the chair, and unde the 
table when the House goes into committee 
He, by the messengers, notifies committees 
when the House 1s going to praycis, and sees 

strangers withdraw from beneath the 
galleries when a division 18 to be taken He 
pe his deputy sits within the House, near 
the deor, and executes any directions of 
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the Spcaker for the maintcnane of onder, 
even should they extend to the removal of a 
member who has been ordeied to withdraw and 
has refused to ob the ruling of the chair 
Certain of the galleries, coirmors, ett, are 
under his charge Lhe Serjeant at Arms of 
the House of Loids attends the Lord Chancellor 
with the mace but the duty of maintaining 
orde: in certain patts of the chamber 18 one 
of the tunctions of Black Rod (gv) Both 
Scijc ints it Arms are appointed by the Crown 
Mi Fiskine 1s Sergeant-at Arms of the 
House of Commons and the corresponding 
olficc in the Lords 15 filled by Licut Col Hon 
Wellington P M C J uhot 


Serjeants at Law. Scecd 88 


Servia Formerly an autonomous province 
of lurkcy now 1 kingdom under Milan I of 
the House of Obrenovitth Lhe executive 
power 15, by the constitution, vested in the 
king and the legislative in the king jointly 
with the Skuptschina or National Assembly 
There as also a Senate or Council of State 
uUways in session, which examines and clabo 
rites projects of laws ct  TheuSkuptschina 
cf 176 members 14 electcd thice fourths by the 
nition and one fourth by the king, and 1s re 
nowed cvary three years Besides thistherce 1s 
a Gucat Assembly of 535 members, none bung 
roy il nomimecs called when required to decide 
vital ind constituticnil questions — All tax 
ping citizens uc clectors State religion 
IS Greck Orthedox but others ac tolerated 
Tdication is biukwud but progressing In 87 
there were €71 normal schools: with 50,860 
upuls £ both sexes berm, onc school to y,01re 
Inhabitants and one puzpil to gq mbhabitants 
Of the cntue p puliuen ty percent can read 
windwrite Atco. 1875 5q mM pop 1,965,000 
Estimated revenue and expenditure for 87 8, 

L177% 4 Imports ove: £ om ,om , eX 
ubout {175 » £xNational debt about 48,000,000 
(he oumy see ARMIES Lorisen ) In July 1876 
Wiwis declucd yunst Lurkey, i the close 
of which Servit wis declared independent, 
andie aved in vc cssicn of tcrmtory—though 
}y no means proportionate to hear wishes — 
}uly in 88 Mu hy) the electaon to the Shupt 
schina resulted in uvictory for M Gruitsoh, the 
Ristich party (sec SkI VIAN Portricar PARTIES) 
sust uning a most severe defeat) dhe reckless 
prcceedings cf the Txtrame Left Ied to the 
resipnation of the premicr who was succceded 
by Christich the unh ip] Beri Ache between 
Kinz, Milan (72 ) and Queen Nathabe 1 sulted 
inthe applic atic n of the King to the Servian Synod 
(which ee the authority to pronounce divorces 
on the pround of incomp itilnlity of temper, also 
h ld by the civil law of Servia to constitute 
avid chum) for a diveice on the ground of 
“ore en itble mutual antipathy (July) Lhe 
see Is ucd a refntition to the principal 
chaiye made agunst her Proposals fo 4 com- 
pronus having failed King Milan induced 
Theodosius, the Metiopohtan of Servia, to 
pronuunce him divorce This conjugal coup 
d efat wascatiied into cficect (Oct ), and ences 
sed the 


Demetrius ind Nicatotr, who o 
scheme, were suspended by the King on the 
charge of contumay Ihe divorce proveed- 


ings caused great political and soclal exctte- 
meal Queer Nathahe, who 1s to 1ecetve back 
her marriage portion, left Bucharest (Nov ) for 
St Petersburg, whcre she 18 to be the guest of 
the L[zar and [zarina Ihe prelimmary 
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for the Great Skuptschina, held during Novem- 
ber, {indicated in their result a large Radical 
majority On the ground that the freedom of 
the electors had been interfered with *- 
1loters, seventy of whom were arrested _ 
the Government, and others, the King annulled 
the elections and authoiised them to be held 
alresh The New Servian Oonstitution drawn 
up by a commission, consisting of cighty five 
members selected from all the Pirhamentary 
groups, held it first sitting Nov 31d, and 1s con 
tinuing its labours, the first twenty onc arti les 
being agreed toon Dee 8th Ihe Constitution 
14 divided into sixtecn chapters, and contains 
204 articles i:clating to the form of government 
constitutional 1ights, popalar rcprescntation, 
icligion, education justice and other particu 
Jars Oonsult Lavelcye’s ‘ The Balkan Penin 
sula, The Statesmans Year Bool, Almanach 
de Gotha, ete 


Servian Political Parties The political 
lite of Ser via centrcs in the Narodna Skuptschina 
or National Assembly, thc members of which 
may be divided into Liberals o1 pro Russimins 
Radicals o1 pro Austiiins, and Progressists who 
also lean to the side of Austrii, while, in 
common with the Radicals, they aim at the 
continued independence ofthe kingdom There 
18 also the Greater ay aero which 15 four 
times as large as the National Assembly, and 
is only convened when it 15 necessary to take 1 
decision upon vital and constitutional qucstions 
It 13 elected entircly howevei, by the people, 
«very tax paying Scivian hiving the ri,ht to 
vote The present (Lesser) Skuptschina wis 
clected in Mu '88, up to which tune t ministry 
under Colonel Grouch had been in office since 
the beginning of the year in succession to cnc 
headed by M Rustioh, the Libci al leader =e 
result of the March clections, however, was to 

jace the Libcrals in a decided minority the 
Radicals and Progicssists being returned 73 
stiong, the remaming zo o1 so seits being 
divided among the Liberals and other members 
of the peesens Opposition Neverthcless, Col 
Giouich resigned, not caring to catry on the 
Government unde the conditions imposed by 
the large Radical Progressist majority He 
was succeeded by M Christich, the piescnt 
premier uite recently, however, party poli 
tics were thiown into still preater SOUTueion 
by the divorce proceedings which King Milan 
instituted against Queen Nathalic In December 
Jast a general olection took place to the Gieate 
Skupshtina, for the purpose of considering the 
new constitutions with which king Milan pro 
posestoendow his kingdom — Ihe icsult of the 
elections was to place the Radicals in a very 
stiong majority 

Session, Parliamentary, of 1888 [1] The 
following article gives an oucline of the principal 
business and legislative results of the Session 
up to the adjournment in August, appended 


being a bricf narrative of the proceedings 
at e autumnal sitting As im last year's 
ANNUA and Naval affairs are dealt 


with mainly under the headings of Arm. and 
Navy (but see also sect 30), particulars as 
to the Es , the B and 
the Oenveraion Scheme, will be found included in 
the article on Finance, NATIONAL (but see also 
sect. 57), and affairs in 
in the personnel of the two Hou 

and procedura, though to some extent referie 
to below, are dealt with more specially under 
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eppropae headings For oonweniense of 
the article is broken up into numbered 
sections and 1s divided into three parts, the first 
containing the text of the Queen’s sari 
number of miscellaneous matters of importance 
the seoond ind third being devoted to Acts and 
Bills and the reports of committees Ot the 
proceedings of the Session generally it may be 
said that they present a very agreeable contrast 
to those of the Session of 1887 Ihe scenes, 
wringles and reci:minations which were of 
almost nightly occur: ence twelve months before 
were conspicuous by their absence in 1888 
Mr Conybeare wis the only member to mour the 
penity of suspension, and obstiuctive tactics 
weic only rarcly r:csoited to So large an 
amount of business was transacted, much ot 
It being, too of fist class importance, that 
even if the Session had ended in August it 
would take a prominent place in_ legislative 
annals, while the manne: in which the work 
wis donc restored public confidence in the 
elected bianch of the legislature The House 
of Commons reformed not only 1ts manners but its 
hours and the plan of ceasing opposed business 
it midnight, ind subject to cert un exceptions, of 
absolutely closin,, the sitting at r am , was such 
1. conspicuous success that members are not vely 
likcly to revert to the old system The new 
rulcs generally were a gicat change for the 
bett 1, and worked in the interest of none 
mcic than the private members, for without 
some suchc¢l ing 1s was mide in their favour, 
and by which aftc: Whuitsuntide, priority 1s 
givcn to the most 1dvanced of thei bills, it 
would hive becn almost hopeless to expect 
thit such me isties as the Oaths Bill and Libel 
law Amendment Bill would cvcr reach the 
House of Lords Such changes 13 have taken 
pla cin the iclative Stien,th of parties have 
been slightly in favour of the opposition, but 
the Unionist alhance1cmains unshaken arly 
in the scssion Sir H Holland went up to the 
House of Lords rctaining the Colonial Secretary 
ship id on Lord Stanley of Preston peng 
ippointed Governor General of Oanada, Sir 
cks Beach who hid quite rccoveied his 
heuth was appointed to succeed him at the 
Board of Trade —{2] [hc third Session of the 
twelfth Padiament of Her re ig , tnd ot the 
twenty fourth Puliament of the United King 
dom of Gicat Britun and Incland, was opened 
by Royal Commission on February gth, the 
lord Chancellor delivering the Queen 5 Speech 
as {clloweth My Lorvps AND GENTLEMEN,— 
I continuc to 1cceive from all other Powers 
cordial assurances of thei friendly sentiments, 
a Well is of their carnest desire to maintain 
the peace of the world My officeis, in con 
puncte with those of the Fk mperor of Russia, 
11\e completed the demarcation of the Afghan 
boundary in conformity with the terms of the 
Convention of last year I trust that the work 
which his thus bcen brought to a conclusion 


may tend to remove the possibility of muis- 
understanding between the two Powers in 
regard to thei: Asiatic possessions Animated 


by a desue to prevent the effusion of blood, I 
despatched a Masson to the ane 
with the hope of dissuading him from en- 
aging in a war with Italy acon regret 
that my efforts have not been successfu!} e 
deliberations of the assembled at 
W to adjust questions which have 
amsen between the Dominion of Canada and 
the United States are still in progress The 
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n ations which were commenced 1n 188 
with respect to the regulation of the Suez 0 
have been brought to a concluston so far as 
pout. of difference between myself and the 
rench Republic are concerned I have also 
entered into an agreement with the Fiench 
Republic for the piotection of life and property 
m the group of the New Hebrides by a Joint 
Naval Commission A Conference of Dcleg ites 
from the Powers intercsted in the sugar in 
dustry was summoned in London inthe autumn 
to consider the possibility of putting an end to 
the injurious system of bounties, and they 
have made considerable progress towards the 
conclusion of a sitisfactory ariangcment 
GENTLEMEN OF rot Hotse oF ComMoNs, — Lhe 
Estimates for the sei vices of this year, which will 
be laid before you, hive been tr med with due 
regard to economy ‘You will be acked to 
make provision foi. the improvement» in the 
defence of the ports and coaling stations vf my 
Empine, which hive been iendeicd urpcntly 
necessary by the idvance of military scicnce 
You will also be askcd to sanction wm ulrange 
ment for providin,, a special squadron fo: the 
piotection of Australasian commerce the c st of 
which will be putialy borne by the Colonics 
themselves y Lorps AND GINI1LIMEN,— 
The measures which at the cost of pret 
labour, you passcd during the last Scssion for 
the benefit of Ireland hue been carefully 
carried into cflect dun, the period which his 
since ¢lapsed IJhe result of this Ic,tsl ition 
so Jar as it has becn tested by 1 short ex 
penmence, has been sitistictory Agi uian 
crime his diminished ind the powcr of coeicive 
conspitacics his sensibly abited Measuics 
tending to deviJop the 1csources of Ireland, 
and to tacilitate an incre tse In the number of the 
wopuco of the soil, will be laid before you 
our ittention will be invited to the subjcct of 
Local Government 1n England and mcisurc, 
will be submittcd to you for deuing with it in 
combination with picposus for adjusting th 
relations between | ocal and Impenil finance, 
and fo: mitigating the burdens at picsent im 
posed upon the iatepayeis Ihe prospects of 
commerce are mole hoy: ful than any to which I 
have been able to point tor miny ycus prst 
I deeply regict that no coilcsponding im 
provement is obscry ible the condition of 
agriculture 1 commend the interests of that 
aay industiy to your ultentivecire inthe hope 
that means may be disccvcicd tor enabling, 1t 
to meet more effcctivcly the difficultics undcr 
whichitlabours ‘ou wll be invited to consider 
tive proposals fur chcapening the transfor 
land, for moditying the procedure by which 
tathe rent ge 18 collected , for the promotion 
of technical education for pieventing unduc 
preferences in the rates charged by railway 
companies on foreign and domestic produce 
for pegeti dae abuses in the formation of com 
panies unde: jimited liability, wd for amending 
the law as to the lability of employers in ¢ isc 
of accidents Measures for improving the 
position of the Scottish Universities, and tor 
regulating the h Police in Scotland will be 
laid before you, and proposals will be submitted 
to you for diminishing the cost of private bill 
legislation In these and all other efforts 
that you may make to promote the well bcing 
of my peuple, I pray that you may be puised by 
the of Almighty God’—Ihe Address in 
reply to the Queens Speech was moved and 
seconded by the Earl of Crawford and Lo:d 
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Armstrong in the Lords, and by Mr Wharton 
and the late Colonel Duncan in the Com- 
mons Mr Parnell moved an amendment con 
demning the administration of the Orimes Aot 
and much of the action of the Itsh execu- 
tive , but this, after several mghts debate, in 
course of which Mr Gladstone made sympa- 
thetic references to Mr W O Brien and others 
who had becn convicted unde: the Act, was 
rejected by 317 to 2ay At this and othe 
periods of the scssion the Speakcr 1ead letters 
tcceived from iesidcnt magistrates notifying 
the conviotion of quite a numbe: of Parneilites, 
and it was decided that the question of these 
convictions and of the anteccdent arrests, two 
of which were cficctcd in the viemty of the 
House itself, could not be debated as a question 
of privilege, though the wrongful arrest of 
Mr P OBrien through a mistake of a police 
officur was hed =<* to come within this 
ruling and was discussed accordingly Ihe 
dcbite on the Addicss occupied the greater 
pait of eleven sittings At its conclusion the 
draft procedure rules were taken up, and dealt 
with in such 1 practical spit that the whole 
question was very specdily disposed of One 
of the modifications made by these new rules 
(for the full text of which sce heading PaRLia 
MLNIARY PROCEDURE) Wits a reduction of 
the majority neccssary to cntoice the closure 
rule when the mino1ity numbered forty ot 
moie ft m zo t> 100 The Conversion 
Scheme the Bud. ct undthe J ocal Govctnment 
Bill were all submitted to the «country be fore 
Paste: but seme time necessarily clapsed 
before the considcrition of the cliuses of the 
last could be ¢ ommenceed im committee, and 
when the Bill wis reperted so much other 
business rcmuned unfinished that the C overn 
ment hid toch» se between saciificing a part 
of it and so ds icditing the revived system 
of Grand Committees (sci heading, and also 
sect 6y) Which had worked admutably, ot 
unduly prolongin, the session or postponing 
Supply und the final stipes of sever Uimportant 
bills until the vutumn = Jhe list course was 
the onc adoptcd, und Parlhament was acc oi dingly 
adjourned trom August 13th to November 6th 
g) MISCELLANE GUe —Mi J Morley Gunes th) 
immediatcly ufte: the imprisonment of Mr Dallon 
moved thit the operation of the Orimes Act an 
the manne: of 1th administration undermine 
icspect for law estiange the minds of the people 
of Incland and ue deeply injurious to the mn 
tercsts of the United Kingdom This was (June 
2oth) rejected by 3¢5 t> 273 A resolution of 
Di Camcron = ffirming the expedicncy of Dis- 
establishing anil diseadowue the Church of Beot 
land wis (junc nd) 1epatived by 260 to 208 ~ 
On May &th a resolution of Mr firth, setting 
forth that it wis neccssaiy, without delay, to 
place the Corporation of London under similai 
statutory restrictions to thuse to which other 
Colporations mn the kingdom weie subject, was 
rejected by 156 to 133 —A resulution moved_by 
M: McLaten, fo: repeal of the Oontagious Dis- 
eases and Cantonment Acts in India, was 
ee sth) agreed to —A resolution by Mr 
mith, affiming that the law against obscene 
publications and indecent pictures and prints 
should be vigorously enforced, and if necessary 
eae aptne ted: was (May laa Py to nem con 
[a] The question ot the constitution of the 
of 8 Was didcussed in both Houses in the 
Commons Mr Labouchere moved (Mar oth) a 
resolution in favour of putting an end to the 
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hereditary principle in the upper chamber, and 
this was supported by Sir Harcourt, but 
opposed by the Government, and rejected by 
230162 Inthe Lords the Far1l of Rosebery 
(Mar 10th) called attention to the constitution 
of the flouse, and moved for the appointment 
of a committee on the subyect, but this was 
negatived by 97 to so (see also sect 19) Mr 
Fenwick moved (Ju M 6th) that 1t well deserved 
the consideration of the Government whether 
and under what circumstances 1t would be ex 
pedient to revert to the ancient custom of paying 
membera for their services in Parliament e 
motion was ncogatived by 192 to 135 —[8] A 
resolution of Mr Bradlaugh, setting forth that 
steps should be foithwith taken to give effect to 
the report of the committee on Perpetual Pensions 
and that 1t was desirable to adopt measures for 
the thorough revision of the cntuc pension 
systcm, was moved(Mu 231d) and agreed toi 
a modified form, which set forth the expediency 
of steps being forthwith taken to determine 
hereditary pensions and allow inces, with duc 
regard to any just claims of the respective 
recipicnts and to ccenomy in the public ex 
enditure , and that, considciing the large and 
increasing annual chage upon the country for 
general pensions and non effective services tt 
was desirable to adopt meisuics for the entire 
revision of the pension system Mr Jenunin zs 
(June sath) moved thit the reorganisations in 
the Accountant-General s and Secretary s Depart 
ment of the Admiralty hic becn imyjurious to the 
public interests and thitinany further: reogam 
sations officials who were still wble and walling 
torender service for the publa moncy should 
be provided with employmcntin othe: deport 
ments instead of being forced to hecome uscloss 
burdens upon the countr An amendment 
proposed to this by Jord G Hamilton was 
defeated by 113 to 94, and the om iginal motion 
agreed to In refctence to the question of 
public meetings in Trafdlga Squiae ind other 
partsofthe Metropohs Si C Russcll (Mir rst) 
moved ft: an inquiry by 1 sclect commuittec 
into the conditions subject to which such open 
an public mectings might be held, and the 
limits of the night of interfercnce therewith by 
the executive goveinment = lhis was opi sd 
by the Government and negatived by 1 to 224 
—[{6] Acts ann Birits Lhe following 15 a List 
of the Publio General Acts passed priv: to the 
adjournment iath August 1888 Consolidated 
Fund (No I) (Ch 1), National Ix bt (Conver 
sion) (Ch ), Statute Taw Revision (Ch 3), 
Aimy Annual (Ch 4), Oude and Rohilkund 
Railwav Purchase Act (Ch_ 5), Mctiopohtan 
Roard Comnussion (Ch 6), Isle of Man (Cus 
toms) (Ch ™, Customs and Jnland Revenue 
Ch 8), Roads and Bridges (Scotland) Act (1873) 
mendment (Ch 9), County Flectors (Ch ro), 
Westminster Abbey (Ch 11), Electric lightmg 
h 12), Land Law (Ireland) (Ch 13), Customs 
Wine Duty) (Ch 14), Nationa) Debt (Suppl 
mental) (Ch 15), Consohdated !und (No II) 


(Ch 16), Copyright (Musical Composition) (Ch 
77) North Sea Fishenes (Ch 18), Inebriates 
Act (Ch 19), Glebe Lands (Ch 20), Law of Dis- 


tress Amendment (Ch 21), Factory and Work 
shop Arendinent (Scotland) (Ch ba): Recorders: 


Magistrates, and Clerks of the Peace (Ch a3) 
Merchant Shipping (Life Saving Apphances) 
4) Railway and Canal Traffic (Ch. as 
onsol dated eed Me Ti) ; “6 Supreme 
udacature n ay), Marriages 
Velidatlion (Ch. 28), Lloyd's : I Stations 
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Ch 29), kish (heland) (Ch 3), National 
Defenee (Ch ath Imperial fence (Ch 32), 
Hawkers (Ch 33), Municipal Local Bills ire 
Jand) (Ch 34) Spectal Comini+s10” (Ch a5) ail 
Scotland) (Ch ,6), [imber (Iretand) (Ch 39 
xpiring Laws Continuance (Ch 38), Public 
Works s (Ch 39), Metropolitan Board of 
Works (Money) (Ch 40), Local Government 
Ch 41) Mortmain and Charitable Uses (Ch, 
42), County Courts (Ch 43) —Bubyomed 1s a sum- 
mary of the provisions of the more um t of 
these Acts, with some account of the proceedings 
upon them whic they were yet bills, and 
of the provisions of some other bills intro 
duced during the session Government mea- 
sures have an * picfixed to them —[7] Mr. 
Cozens Hardys bill to amend the law relating 
to accumulations was icad a second time 
(Junc 12th), and withdrawn (July esth) Mr 
lane (Apni mth) moved secord readin 
of the Agricultural Tenants (Ireland) Rehef Ball, 
the main objects of which wee to confer on 
perpetuity Icascholders the right given by the 
Act of last yea to ordinary feasehoiders to 
make applicat: n to the Court to have a fan 
rent fixed and to pive the Land Court a dis 
cretionuy powcr of compounding aircars 
similar to that possessed by the Crofters’ 
Commissionin Scotl ind [he Solhcito: General 
for Ireland Sphoed the nll Among its su 
yorters were Mi FW. Russel! and Mr f 
orley and it wis rejected hy 247 to 190 — 
Ihe Architects Registration Bul, introduced by 
Colonc] Duncan, was discussed on second 
ey 2 (April 17th) and withd: iwn —*Army 
Annual Bill (sec heading Mutiny Act) ws read 
the third time in the Commons M uch 231d, and 
rcceived royal assent April 27th = * viper 
tion of Benefices Act Amendment Hill, to 
umend an Act for the augmentation of certain 
bencfices the right of presentation to which 15 
vested in the Jord Chanccllor, passed the 
Laids and was sct down for sccond reading in 
the Cc mmons in Nov —*Baal (Scotland) Bill, to 
amend the law of bail in Scotland, considered 


by Giand Committee on Law, received royai 
assent (Aug sth) [8] M: A Balfour (July 
znd) introduccd the *Barrow 


Bann [1 eng Ni 
Diainage, and *Shannon pera alls, which 
were for the improvement of the draimage of 
lands and for the prevention of inundations 
within the catchment arcas of ] ough Neagh 
and the Jowe: Bann of the river Barrow and 
of the 1tiver Shannon , and the right hon, 
gentleman statcd that these were a frst ingtal- 
inent of the general policy which the Govern- 
ment had announced as end avouring by legis- 
lative mcasures to pone the material well 
being of Ireland, and that he hoped next session 
to bring 3n bills in reference to harbours and 
railways Itwas proposed to refer the bills, only 
the first of which passed second reading before 
the adjournment, to a committee —([9] “Board of 
Agriculture Bll, for establishing a Board of 
Agriculture for Great Britann e d was 
to consist of the Lord President of the Council, 
Her Macey Principal Secretaries of State, 
the First Commissioner of the Treasury, t 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, and the Secretary for 
Scotland Her Majesty mghta Sires f mem- 
ber of the Pnvy Council to be President of the 
Board durmg her pleasure, and if he was nq’ 

of the above officers of state he was to be ax 
ber of the Board. ¢ Board was to bed... 
to be established on the appomtment of | 
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President thereof, who, 1f not one of the above 
mentioned officers of state, was to receive a 
salary of £2,000 per annum, and was not to be 
incapable of sitting in Parhament Theie were 
to be transferred to the Board the poweis and 
duties of the Privy Council undcr the Destruct 
ive Insects Act 77, and the Contagious Dise wes 
(Animals) Acts '74, 84, and 86, the powers and 
duties of the Land Commissiontis to! kngland 
unde: the lithe Rent chaige Acts 36 66 the 
Copyhold Acts, Inclosuic of Commons and 
Allotments Acts, Metiopolitan Commons Acts, 
Drainage and Improvemcnt of ] ands Acts, o1 
unde iny othe: Act, and all poweis and dutics 
vested in the Commissioners of Works unde 
the Survey Act 7> Ihe Board w ws asoto unde 
take the collection and prep uation of stitistics 
relating to agriculture, the inspection of and 
reporting on any schools which are not public 
elementary schools ind in which techme al in 
struction practicilci scientific, 15 piven in in 
matter connected with wreutme and in u 
ing apy school which admits such inspection 
and in the yudgincnt of the Boudits quilificd to 
receivesuchaid and thc Board might isom the 
or aidin making such inquiries ind cvxpermments 
and collect vo: aid in collecting such intimation 
as they mightthinkimp ortant tor the pur pe se of 
romoting the idvincemcnt of agriculture 
Powcr Wis also given by order mm Council to 
transfer to the boud such statutory powers 
and duties of iny Government depirtment 5 
elated to igricufture ind appec ucd to be cf an 
administiative character the di ut crd 1 to be 
laid before Pathament ind to be withdi iwn if 
¢ithe: House presented in iddiess iyunst it 
The measure wis intioduced by Mi Hi 
Smith (August sith) {10} Bribery (Public 
Bodies) Prevention Bill tor the morc cflectuu 
prevention ind punishment ot bribery and cot 
ruption of and by members  fficers o1 sery ints 
or colporations councils bouds, commissions 
of other public b dies, wis bioupht in by Lord 
R Churchill July 16th) but withdriwn an 
19th —*Burgh Police and Health (Scotland) Bull, 
‘ for 1egulating the police and sinttuy aid 


ministration of towns ind pypulous plies uid. 
for facilitating the union of police ind munt | 
W ts | 


cipaladmuinistrationin burghs in Scotl und 
a very lengthy and impoitant mcasuic which 
passed 1 sclect committee of the Commons 1 J 
was ordered for consideration by 1 committee 
of the whole House in November (sec sec 62) 

—Channel Tunnel Bull (see heading) Clergy 
Diseiplane Bill, introduced by the Aichbishop of 
Canterbury pissed the Loids after considerable 
amendment, and was sct down for considc! ition 
in Commons in Nov *Companies Bull, intio 

duced by the Loid Chancello1 (June r4th) the 
object of the mcisuse being to picvent the 
machinery of the stite from being used foi 
fraudulent purposcs It provided, among other 
things, that there should be a guatantcc that 
new companies have a solid foundation, ind that 
proimoters have a substantial interest in them, 
and the production of a satistactory balance 

sheet was compulsory Ordcied foi considera 

tion, as amended, in Nov —*Consolidated Fund 
(Nos 1, 3, and 3) Acts are the usual money Acts 
to apply certain sums out of the Consolidated 
f to the services of the years 878 and 88-9 

(See Finance, Nationar, for Civil Service 
Estimates, and also Army and Navy] ytd) 

t Bill (roya 
assent july sth), now the Copyright (Musical 


Compogitions Act '88, “‘an Act to amend the | 
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law relating to the recovery of pzonalties for 
the unauthorised performance of copyright 
musical compositions Section 1 provides 
that, notwithstanding the provisions of the Act 
of 3 and 4 Will IV, ch 15, to amend the laws 
relating to dramatic literary property, or any 
othe: Actin which those provisions are incor- 
poi ited, the penalty o1 damages to be awarded 
upon any action o1 proceedings m 1espect of 
cach and cvery unautho1ised representation 
ol pulfmmance of any musical composition, 
whether piblishcd bctore on after the passing 
of this Act, shall be such a sum or sums as 
shill, in the discietion of the cout or judge 
before Whom such action o1 procecdings shall 
be tiicd be r¢cu sonable, d the court 
judge awud less sum than = fot 
shillings in respect of ciuh and cvuy such 
un tuthorised rcpresent ition o: performance as 
uorcsaid oO: vo nominal penalty o: nomial 
damiiges is the yustice of the case may requue 
Costs uc to be inthe discictionof the yudge A 
plopricto: not wiltully permitting an unautho 
based perform une 15 to be exempt trom penalty 
or duniages in icspect thereof Lhe Act 1s not 
to ipply t> pi ocecdings in respect of a repre 
scntilion or p formance of iuny opert o1 play 
in any ple ~ pubhe cntettanment duly 
hecnsed in thit 1cspect *County Courts Con 
solidation Bill to consolidite the County 
Courts Acts passed the I o1ds, w is considcred 
ind uncndcd by th Grind Committce on Law 
tith wUtercd to County Courts C onsolid ation ind 
Amendment Bill received royal isscnt Aug 
mth and is now the County Courts Act, 52 and 
>» Vict ch 43 (5 c heiding Counry Courts) 
{12] *County Electo:s Act 88 (51 Vict ch ro) 
An Act to provide for the qualification and 
lcgistration { electors for the purposes of 
local Government in I ngland ind Wales 
Thismeasurce extends the burgess qualification 
thit is the qualification entted by sect g 
of the Municipal Corporations Act 82 +. 
county clectors not within the Itmits of a 
borough Occupation of lind to the value of 
41 within the mcining of the provisions of the 
Registi ition Act 75,15 also to quilify) Phere 
ue iso provisions in the Act for icgistration 
of county clectors forrevision cf clectoral lists, 
ctc Section 77 of the Local Government Act 
provides that a person entitled to be registcred 
qualtfica 
tion inthe admuuostiative county of London in 
all respects except that of residcncc, and who 
1s 1esidcnt beyond seven but within fifteen 
miles of the county, shall be entitled to be 
registered as i. county elector The franchise 
given by the Act im cflect cnables all tated 
houschulders wh» have occupied during the 
quality in, period, ind also peers and rate paying 
women, to v te at elections for county coun- 
cillors, but docs not include lodges, nor those 
who have the servi e¢ franchise, nor those who 
arc on the Parliamentary register in respect 
of a freehold o1 othe: ploperty qualification 
(See also Local GOVERNMENI ACT, post p— 
County Government Ireland Bill Second read- 
ing was (April asth) moved by Mr Carew, 
who maintained that reform of local govern. 
ment in Ireland was much more urgent than 


in England Mr Smith Bany proposed, as 
an amendment, that the House, while pre- 
pared at the proper time to take into con- 


sideration any well matured schemc for reforms 
of local government in Ireland, was of opinion 
that at present 16 was not expedient to 


2 


ee] 


introduce large constitutional changes 1n_ that 
country After a debate, in which Mr Glad- 
stone supported the principle of the Bull, 
Lord R urchill remarked that in '86 the 
Unwnista had pledged themselves at the 
very earliest opportunity to extend to Ire- 
land the same amount of local liberty which 
they extended to England, and that was the 
only platform on which :sthey could resist re- 
pes. He could not however, support the 
present measure On a party division, the 
amendment, which was supported by the 
Government and the Liberal Umionists, was 
carried by 282 to 195 ai sccond reading of 
the *Oriminal Evidence Bill [13], the object of 
which was to makea prisoner and the wift o1 
husband of a prisoner competent but not com 
pellable witnesscs, Mr I Healy (Mar 22nd) 
moved an amcndment in favom of excluding 
Ireland from its operation, but this wasrejccted 
by 173 to 119 6Second reading was cariucd by 
231 to92 In committee an amendment to apply 
the Bill to England and Scotland only was 
carried by 278 to 57 The Rill was ordered for 
further considcration in committce in Nov 
M1 Andcrson s Orofters Bill was discussed Feb 
aend, the sccond reading being nepatived by 
190 to ro2, Dr Clarks Bill on the same subicct 
was (April 17th) reycted by 126 to 90 —The 
Oruelty to Children (Prevention) Bill, introduced 
by Mr Mundella (Aug rth), wis ordered for 
gsecondicadingin Nov [14| *Customsand Inland 
Revenue Act (see heading Financ Nawion 41) 
On sccond reading of this mcasure, Which em 
bodied the Budget proposals, an amendment 
of Mr Gladstone, proposing that afte: Parlin 
ment should hive madc the BDPLOp avon: it 
might deem justin relicf of local rates the 
dutics accruing upon deaths should be so fixed 
as to equalise the charge upon real and personal 
pioPery respectively, was (April 241d) 1e4¢ cted 
y 310 to et7)—= The orginal propacals iclative 
to the dutics on importcd bottled wines are 
contained in this Act, and woie subsequently 
modified by thc *Customs (Wine Duty) Act — 
(£28) Sn John] ubbock (May 2nd) moved second 
reading of the Early Closing Bull, which pio 
posed that, with the cxce ption of public houses, 
refreshment houses, tobacconists and news 
vendors, all shops should be closed at eight 
o'clock on five nights of the weck and at ten 
o'clock on Saturdays Powe: was given to the 
loca] authority, at the 1cquest of two thirds of 
the shopkec pers, to extend the hours and to 
establish a weekly half holiday | Lhe measure 
was rejected by 278 to 95 —East India (Purchase 
and Construction of Bailways) Hill (105 ul assent 
April azth) 1s now the Oude and Rohiikund 
Railway Purchase Act 88 (51 Vit ch 5), and 
empowels the Secretary fo: India to raise 
money in the United Kingdom for the purchase 
of this 1ailway, and for the construction, exten 
gion, and equipment of railways in India, 
through the agency of companies, and for othcr 
purposes relating thereto « sum empowered 
be raised for the purchase of the Oude and 
Rohilkund Railway is £10,336,048 16s 6d , and 
the sum which may be raised for constructing, 
etc, railways in India 18 £10,000,000 —[18a] 
Beotrio Lighting Act, '88 (51 & 52 Vict ch ” 
amenda the Act of ‘82 and received roya 
assent June 28th It provides that the consent 
of a local authonty to a provisional order for 


the supply of clectricity shall be required, 
though Board of Trade 1s empowered, if 
such consent is refused, to withit. It 
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also repeals sect. 27 of the orginal Act, and 
enacts in lieu thereof that where any per on 
takers are authorised by a provisional orde: 
or special Act to supply electricity within any 
area, the local anthony may within six months 
after the expiration of forty two ycara, or such 
shorter period as 13 specified tn the provisional 
order or special Act, from the date of the pass- 
ing of the samc, and within six months atter 
the expiration of every subsequent period of 
ten ycars, o1 such shorter period as 1s specified 
in the Act, purchase the undertaking upon 
terms of paying the then value of the lands, 
buildings, woiks, matenals, and B athe at 
thei fai maikct value — [16] * yers’ 
Liability for Injuries to Workmen Bill, to 
amend and consolidate the law, was _ intro- 
duced by the Home Secretary leb 27th, and 
proposed that principal managers and agents 
to whom the employer expressly delegates 
his authority should be c\cluded from the defi 
nition of Common employment, and that both 
workmen and cmployers might contract them- 
selvcs out of the Act In cases where a system of 
Insurance igZainst all accidents was established 
to which the employer would contribute 
Sccond 1eading was (May 18th) Saat to, the 
Bill was considered by the Grand Committee on 
Law, and was o:dcred for further consideration 
in Nov —*Exoise Duties (Local ses) Bull 
contains the ministerial proposals for placin 
excise duties on trade carts and hoises for lo 
purposes, and was ordered for second reading 
in Nov (see Local Governmcnt Bill, post) — 
*Expiring Laws Continuance Act (51 & 52 Vict 
ch 38),—royal assent Aug 13th —Factory and 
Workshops Amendment (Scotland) Act 88 (5s: & 
52 Vict ch 22) amends the Act of 781n 1egard 
to holidays —*Glebe Lands Act [17], intro- 
duced by Mr Stanhope Mar 7th, royal assent 
Aug 7th (s1 & 52 Vict ch 2o),15 to faciltate the 
sale of glebe lands, and enables the incumbent 
to ipply to the Land Commissioners, after notice 
tothe bishop and patron, and the Commissioners, 
if they think fit, ind if certain conditions be 
complied with to approve of the sale, receive 
the procecds thercot and apply them in the 
puichise of sccuritics to be made and held in 
the name of the Leu lesiastical Commissioners, 
o1 in the 1edcmption of land tax, chief rent, or 
quit 1ent chai ged on any put of the glebe which 
145 not sold, so thit the sume may merge in the 
glebc , or inthe puichase of any land adjacent 
to the parsonage house the possession of 
which in the judgment of the Commisgioneis 
would be for the benefit of the benefice and 
for the conve nient cnjoyment of such house — 
{18} Habitual Drunkards Act (78) Amendment 
(No 2) Kill was brought in by Dr Cameron, 
received the rvyal assent July 24th, 13 now 
the Inebriates Act (51 and 52 Vit ch. 19), and 
makcs the original Act permanent fe pro- 
vides that, subject to the appioval of the local 
authority granting a licence for a retreat, the 
licensee of any retrcat may appoint a deputy 
to act for him during his temporary absence, 
who maj not, howevei, act for the licensee 
during any period or periods exceeding in all 
six wectks in any one year; and that the 
attestation of an spplication for admission of 
an habitual drunkard to a retreat may be that 
of any two justices of the peace * Hawkers 
Act (51 and s2 Vict ch 33) consohdates the 
abe felaeng - aris ae for pr ipa 
royai assent Aug. 1 [19] House of Lords 
(Cenatitutien) Beforn Bill, co amend the coneti- 
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tution of the House, was presented by the 
Earl of Dunraven (Mar a3rd) and withdrawn | 


after a discussion on the second reading 


(apm 26th) * House of Lords (Discontinuance 
ef Writs) Bill, introduced by the Marquis of 
Salisbury, June 18th, provided that on an 
Address to the Crown the issue of a writ of 
summons to peers who had been guilty ot mis 
conduct should be discontinued, which would 
ractically amount to thei exclusion fiom 
arhament Withdrawn July xoth House 
of Lords (Life Peers) Bill, sntroduced by the 
Marquis of Salisbury, june 18th, provided 
for the creation of three lite pee1s a yeal, who 
must be persons who had attained high rank in 
the army or navy, or an ambassador cxtia 
ordinary, or a civil servant who hid been 
appointed a privy councillor, or a colonial 
governor, and not more than two more life 
ers, who might be selected for their eminence 
articular walks of life The total number 
ife peers in existence at any time must not 
exceed fifty Discussed on the second icading 
and withdrawn July roth (See also sects 4 
and 68, and heading Pi ERAGr )—[20] Imperial 
Defenoe Bill provides for dc fraying the expenses 
of carrying into effect an agreement for naval 
defence with the Australasian colonics, and 
for the defence of certain poits and coalin 
stations The sum of £850,00>15 to be seated 
out of the Consolidated Fund for building, 
arming, and completing vessels to be added to 
the Australian squadron 9 and {2,600,000 for 
pole and coaling stations 15 to be issued 
rom the Consolidated Fund, interest on which 
latter sum 1s to be paid out of the Army 
Estimates until 1894, when an incre ised divi 
dend of about £570,000 will accrue fiom the 
Suez Canal Shares, and wil! be applied to pry 
off the loan, which it will do in four or five 
years As the Imperial Detence Act (51 and 52 
Vict ch 32), recetved royal assent Aug rth 
(see eae AkM)) - [21] Intoxicating Liquors 
(Ireland) Bill (see sect 70), ordered for recom 
mittalin November  Intoxicating Liquors (New 


pe 
in 
of 


Licences) Bill, introduced by Si1 W THoulds 
worth to suspend the giant of ncw heences 
ordered for second reading in Nov [22] Land 


Law (Ireland) Acts (Amendment) Hill was M1 
Parnells measure to amend the Land Acts 
Second reading was moved Mir arst but an 
amendment of M: Powcll Williams, to the 
effect that no bill providing for a composition 
of arrears of rent in Thelind would be satis 
factory to the House, and effcctual tor the 
relief of the tenants, which did not at the same 
time deal with their dcbts to other creditors 
besides the landlords, was supported by the 
Government and the bulk of thc Unionists, 
and carried by 320 to 230 —M:i [ W Russclls 
bill to amend section r of the I and Act, ¢7, 1n 
regard to leaseholdc1s, so as to provide that 
certain assignments made without consent in 
writing should be valid, received 10yal assent 
une 28th, as the Land Law (Ireland) Act 88 
sr and 52 Vict ch 13), Fhe Land Law (Ire 
land) Land Commuismon Bill, to make provision 
for the better disposal of the business under 
the Lanti Acts, and for other purposes relatin 
thereto, was opposed by the Parnellites, an 
ordered for Committee at the autumn sitting, 
powers of the Land Commission having 
been continued by the Expiring Laws Act 
*Zand Transfer Bill, satich is to sumphly 
titles and facilitate the transfer of land -- 
England, introduced by the Lord Chancellor 
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Feb a3rd, was referred to a select com- 
mittee —[(23] Law of Distress Amendment Bill 
was introduced in the Lords by Lord Her- 
scheil, M: Buioadhurst had charge of it in 
the Commons, and it received royal assent 
Aug 7th = It is now the Law ot Distress 
Amendment Act 88 (51 & 52 Vict ch 21), and 
from and after its passing, the wearing apparel 
and bedding of the tenant or his famly, and 
the tools and implements of his tiade to the 
value of £5, we protected fiom seizure in all 
distraints for rent, but the protection does not 
extend to any case where the lease, term or 
interest of the tenant has expired, and where 
possession of the prcimises in respect of which 
the 1 nt is claimed has been demanded, and 
where the disticss 1s made not earlicr than 
seven days afte: such demand The landlod 
need not appraise the goods unless the tenant 
orowner of the goods by writing rcequues 
such 1ppraisemcnt, the tenant mty m writing 
require the goods to be removed to a public 
iuction room o1 some other fit and prope 
place, to be sold, but the «expenses of appt alse- 
ment or removal, when erther or both 1s or 
are required by thc tenint, ire to be pad by 
the tenant If the tenint makes application, 
the five days notuec durin, which a replevy 
can be at present madeis¢atenaed to fourteen 
days before 2 sale can legally tike place , but 
the tenant must give security for any additional 
cost thit may be occasioned by such delay. 
After Oct 31st no person shall act as bailiff to 
levy any distress fo: rent unless he 14 author- 
ised to act as buliff by 1 certificate from a 
County Court judge or registru = =After the 
pissing of the Act the Tord Chincellor may 
make rules for regulating the security to be 
icquired 1: bulitis and the fecs charged by 
bulifis Liabihty of Trustees Bill amends the 
law relating to the duties and Jiability of 
trustecs, mtroduced by Toud Heischell, con 
sidered by 1 sclect committee of the I ords and 
the Grind Committee on law uid ordercd for 
consider ition at the vwitumn sitting [24] 
Libel Law Amendment Hill, introduced by Suit 
A Borthwick, gave rise to considerable dis- 
cussion and was greitly uncnded, not only in 
the Commons but when tt re whed the | ods, 
whose amendments weic setdown tor considera 
tion by the Commons in Nov — As icturned 
from the Ioids the bill provided that fair and 


acourate vibe! a ai reports of provecdings 
publicly he ud be tore any court excicising 
judicial authority should, 1f published conte m- 


orancously with such proccedings, be privi 
lowed , but nothing in the scction 1s to authorise 
the publication of any blasphemous o1 in- 
dccent matte: <A fair and accurate newspaper 
report of the proceedings of a ee meeting, or 
(except where neither the public nor any news- 
Paper reporter 15 admitted) of any ot of 
a vestry, town council, 4 hool board, board of 
guardians, Loard o1 local authority formed or 
constitutcd under the provisions of any Act of 
Pathament, 01 of any committce appointed by 
any of the above mentioncd bodies, or of any 
mecting of any commnussioncrs authoriscd to 
act by letters patent, Act of Parliament, 
warrant under the Royal Sign Manual, or 
other lawful warrant or authority, select com- 
mittecs of either House of Parliament, justices 
of the peace in quarter sessions assembled fo1 
administrative or deliberative purposes, and 
the publication at the request of any Govern- 
ment office or department, officer of state 
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commissioner of police, or chief constable, of 
any notice or report issued by them for the 
information of the public, shall be privileged, 
unless it shall be proved that such report o1 
ublication was published or made maliciously 
Provided that nothing in this section 15 to 
authorise the publication of any blasphemous 
or indeccnt matter Provided also, that the 


protection intended to be aflordcd by this | 


sxrtic= 1s not to be available as a defence in 
any proceedings if it shall be proved that the 
detendant has been requested to insert in the 
newspapci in which the report or other publi 
cation complained of appeared a 1¢easonablc 
Ictte: or statement by way of contradiction o1 
explanation of such repoit or other public ition, 
and has rcfused o1 negiccted to insert the 
same Provided further, that nothing in this 
section contained shall be dec med o1 construed 
to limit o: abridge any privilege now by law 
existing, or to protect the public ition of any 
matte: notof publi comern kor the purposes 
of this scction ‘public meeting” 1s to mean any 
meeting bona fide and liwtully held for a 
lawful purpose, and for the furtherince ot 
discussion of iy matter of public concern, 
whetha the admission theicto be gencral o1 
restricted Where iny person makcs a speech 
to a meeting, and a icport containing hbellous 
words, pur porting to be a1eport of such speech, 
ig published in any newep AP 1, then, on proot 
that the words so published, 01 words of lke 
Impoit, were uttered by the person m iking 
such specch, that person shill, in the cvent of 
any civil pr ocecdings being instituted against 
him for libel in respect of such worlds, be 
dee med foi the purposes of such proceedings 
to have himself written and published the 
hibcllous words attributed to him [he pro 
cee » uf taken arc to be in substitution tor 
and not in addition to any procec dings, whether 
civil or criminal, that may be institutcd against 
him It shall be compctent for 1 judge to 
make an o:der for thc consolidation of two o1 
moie actions, biought in respect to substan 
tially the same libcl by one and the same 
petson, the jury arc toassess the whole amount 
of Bs, nf any, In one sum, but arc to 
appoition the amount between the various de 
fendants Sect Softhe 44th & 45th Vict c(i 
ed, but instead theicot it 15 enacted that 
no criminal prosecution shall be commenced 
against a newspriper for bel without either 
the written fiat of the Attorney General, or the 
orde: of a yudge at chambcis, and cv el person 
charged with a criminal hbel, and the husband 
or wife of such person, shill be competent but 
not compellable witnesses at cvery st ige of such 
charge Lloyd's Signal Stations [311], now Lloyds 
Signal Stations Act (51 & 52 Vict ch 29)—10yal 
assent Aug = 13th— confers powers on | loyds 
to take land fo. signal stations and for other 
wy es Tha eee Government (England and 
es) Ball Is measwe Was intioduced by 
Mr Ritchie, President ot the Local Government 
Board, on Mar 18th, 1n an elaborate statement, 
of which, as the substance ofthe Act 15 set forth 
below, it 18 only necessary to give a few words 
The bill proposed to establish a counci! for 
each county three fourths of the members of 
which would be elected, while the other fourth 
would be selected, to which councils wele to be 
transferred the administrative power and finan 
_ business of the county justices, whose 
judiaal functions would, however, be left un 
touched, The raising and mt of the 
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police in counties was to be placed in the hands 
of a jot committee of the county countil 
and quarte: sessions, but the appointment, oon- 
trol, and dismissal of chief constables was re- 
served tothe latter It was proposed to create 
district counoils in the county, to take the place 
ot local boards and rural and urban sanitary 
authoiuties JThcre was, however, to be ~- 
alteration aS to the areas of poor-law unions or 
the election of guardians There were 
provisions a5 to the Metropolis, but thes: were 
not put forward as a complete settlement of the 
fie it problem of the government of the Metro- 
polis, and thc Government had, Mr Ritchie 
stated, their own proposals to make at some 
future time, on the line, not of creating separate 
municipalities throughout London, but of amal 
gamating throughout the different areas the 
existing local authorities, und of constituting 
the county council] in connection with large and 
Impoitant district councils possessing large 
and importint admuinistiative functions In 
reg ird vo the question of Loensing, the authority 
to inguie into complaints against licensed 
houses was to remain with the justices, but 
that duty would be simply munistcrial, and 
under dine ct instructions from the county 
counul, each county was to bc divided into 
licensing divisions, with a licensing committee 
for cach, Which would be cmpowcied to refuse 
renew ws and to requirc the closing of licensed 
houses on Sundays, Good Fridays, and Chiist- 
mas Days In ciscs whcie renewals were re- 
fused compensation was to be gtvcn, based on 
the differcnce in vilue between the house with 
and without a licence, this compensation to be 
in the first instance piyable out of the county 
fund, but to be paid ultimately, unless in special 
cases the council should otherwise diect, by 
the licensing division in which the premises 
were situate On the other hand, the councils 
were to be empowcicd to morease the loence 
duties by 20 pc: cent, which it was estimated 
would pioducc £300,000 a year Second 
of the bill was agreed to on April zoth, after a 
debate in which Mr Stansfeld remarked that 
the gieat blot on the Bill was the entire exolusion 
of the poor-law system, and the Government re- 
plied thit the inclusion of so difficult and com- 
plicated a subject would have so overloaded the 
me isurc as to noi mously increase the difficul- 
ties of passing it An instiuction, moved by Mr. 
Stevenson on the committee stage, for the 
insertion of provisions tor the reform of 
vestries, was negatived by 2a9g to 183 In com 
mittee an amendment of Mr Stansfeld, proposing 
thit all councillors should be elective, and that 
these should be no aldermen, was opposed by the 
Government, and neg itived by e50 tc 214 The 
words * county aldciman were substituted 
tor the expression ‘‘ selected councillor.” Mr 
Ritchie assented to a considerable extension 
of the list of botoughs dealt with as se te 
counties On June r2th the mght hon gentle- 
man announced that, having regard to the 
opens with which the leensing clauses were 
threatened, and to the fact that there remained 
only about two months before the ordinary date 
tor bringing the session to a close, the Govern- 
ment had decided not to ask the Houseto proceed 
with them ‘he proposals in reference to drs- 
trict councils were also withdrawn. An amend- 


ment of Mr Heneage, vesting the contrel of the 


oe in the county was rejected by 264 
aaa Sn W te elavca the entare 
control ofthe police should remain, as heretofore, 
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in the hands of the county magistiates, and 
this being opposed by the Government, was re 
jected by 360 to 77 r John Morley then moved 
to omit the words which left the appointment, 
oontrel, and dismissal of chief constables 1n the 
hands of quarter sessions, and his motion was 
carried ) t by 246 to 216 A 
“promise that facilities should afforded for 
the discussion of Mr Stevenson s Sunday Olo 
Bill satisfied certain Libe1al Unionists who ha 
objected to the withdrawal of the Sunday 
Closing clause, and the committee decided to 
omit the clause by a majority of 275 to 213 
Subsequently the clause empowering the 
councils to impose an extra hoence duty of 20 per 
cent was struck out by a majority of 199 to 137 
An amendment Mr J] Rowlands, to the effect 
that there should be no selected councillors inthe 
county of London, was reyccted by 19 tor48 An 
amendment of Mr ] Stuart yiving the I ondon 
county council the same powcis, dutics, and 
habilities with respect to the police w are 
vested in the watch committee cf 1 borough 
under the Municipal Corpo itions Act 1382 
was opposed by the Government and 1¢jc -tcd 
by 220 torso Anamendmentof M1 Pickersgii, 
depriving the Courts of Aldermen and Common 
Council of their judicial patronage, was suppoited 
from all quarters of the House, ind acquiesced in 
by the Government A Proposes new clause by 
r anning, pioviding thit iny rates midc 
unde: the Act by the county council might b 
divided between the owner and occupier, wis 
objected to by the Government (who pointed 
out that if it were adoptcd the reconstruction 
of the Bill would become necessary but 
poss to consider how they could in future 
st deal with the question), ind rejected by 
aso to 174 Wher the Bill icuhed the IT ords 
it was read a second time without 2 divisicn 
after some rather hostile criticisms from the 
Earlof Carnarvon several fanges weic made 
in the clauses, umong them being the insertion 
of a provision permitting the Recorder of London 
to be appointed by the Court of Aldetmen, 
subject to the condition that he should not cx 
ercise judicial powers unlesshe were appointed 
by the Crown to exercise them On the Bill 
being returned to the Commons this was ipreed 
to by 119 to 86 [Rcvalussent, Aug 13th] [26] 
Local Government (England and Wales) Act 88 
(sr & 52 Vict ch 41) provides that 1 council 
shal be established in every administi itive 
county a5 defined bythis Act, and be cntrusted 
with the managemcnt of the administrative and 
financial business of the county, and shill con 
sist of the chairman, aldei men, and councillors 
Three fourths of the membcrs of the council 
(the councillors) are to be elected by the bur 
gesses and electors throughout the county the 
other fourth (the county aldermen) are to be 
selected by the councillors The county council 
1s to be constituted and elected and 15 to con 
duct its proceedings in hke manner, ind bc 
im the like position im all respects, as the 
council of a borough divided into wirds 
Clerks in holy orders and other munusters 
are not disqualfied for bein 
elected and being aldermen or councillors, an 
a an 19 quahfied who, though not 
Ified in manner provided by the Municipal 
Corporations Act &2, as applied by this Act, 15 a 
peer owning property in the county, or 1s regis 


tered as a parliamentary voter in respect of 


the ownership of property situate in the county 
The oounty councillors are to be elected for a 
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term of three years, and are then to retire 
together The county 1s to be divided into 
electoral divisions, each 1cturning one coun- 
cillor The electors of the county councillors 
are to be, in a borough, the burgesses enrolled 
in pursuance of the Mumuipa Corporations 
Acts, and elsewhere the persons registered 
as county electors under the County Electors 
Act 88 (see sect 12) The chairman of the 
council (who 1s not to be called mayor) 1s to be 
appointed by the council from amongst then 
number, and 1s by virtue of hts office to be a 
justice of the peace for the county There is 
to be transferred to the county oounoil all bum- 
ness done by the quarter sessions in respeot of the 
following matters — Ihc making, asscssing, and 
levying of a county, police, hundred, and all 
rates and the application and expenditure 
thercof, and the making ot orders for the pay- 
ment of sums pay ible out of any such rate or 
out of the county stock or county fund, and the 
preparation and revision of the basis or stand- 
aid for the county 1 utc, the borrowing of money , 
the passing of the accounts of ind the discharge 
of the county treasure: shire halls, county 
halle assize courts, pudges lodgings lock up 
houses, court houscs justices rooms, police 
stations, ~ .ounty buildings works, and 
picpcity, subject, a to the usc of buildings by 
the quarter sessions and the yusticcs, to the 
provisions of this Act aoulapiie the joint 
ccmmittec of quitter sessions and the county 
council, the heensing under wny gene: i Act of 
hcuses ind otha places for music or for dancing, 
and the Ft anting, of licences under the Race 
courses Ticensing Act 7) the provision, en- 
latuement, mantenincc, manigement, and 
visitation of and other dc ding with asylums for 
pauper lunatios the cstablishment and mam- 
tenance of ind the contribution to rcfor matory 
ind industrial schools bridges and roads rcpair- 
able with bridges and iny powers vested by 
the lLlighwiys and I occ motives (Amendmcnt) 
Act 7% in the county tuthority, the tables of 
fecs to be tiken by and the costs to be allowed 
to my inspector analyst or person holdin 

any offic in the county other than the clerk 
of the peace and the clerks of the justices, the 
appointment icmoval, wd detcrmination of 
suites of the county treasurer the county 
surveyor the public analysts, any office: under 
the Explosives Act 75, and any offiecrs whose 
remuneration 16 pud out of the county rate, 
othe: than the clerk of the pe we and the clerks 
of the justices” the salary of iny coroner whose 
suiry 1s ptyible out cf the county rate, the 
fees, Ulowrinecs, and disbuiscments allowed to 
be paid by any such corone:, and the division 
of the county into coloners districts, and the 
assignment of such districts the divigon of the 
county into polling districts foi the pui poses of 
pulamentuy elections the ippointment of 
pla es of clection, the pla cs of holding courts 
for the revision of the lists of voters, and the 
costs of and other matters to be done for the 
registration of parliamentary voters, the exe- 
cution as local authority of the Acts relating to 
contagious diseases of , to destructive 
insects, to fish conservancy, to wild birds, to 
in and measures, and to yas meters, and 
of the Local Stamp Act 69, any matters arising 
under the Ruot Stoner, ‘el Act '66, the registra- 
tron of rules of scientific societies , the registra- 
tion of chante pute under 52 ee slanst ar 
102, certifying and recording 60 3 
religious worship under 52 Geo. IJI, ch. 155; 
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the confirmation and record of the rules of loan 
societies under 3 & 4 Vict ch. 110; and any 
other business transferred by this Act On 
any vacancy occurring in the office of coroner 
for a county, the county counoil 1s in future to 
pa a fit person, but a person holding this 
office may not be an alderman or councillor for 
the county for which he 1s coroner The 
county councils are to have power to purchasc 
or take over cxisting bridges not being at 
present county bridges, and to erect new 
ridges, and there is to be transterred to 
them the business of the justices of the county 
out of sessions in respect of the licensing of 
houses or places for the public performance 
of stage plays, and of the exeoution as local 
authority of the Explosives Act "75 There 15 
reservcd to quarter sessions business in rela 
tion to appeals against the basis or standard 
for the county rate, or against that or any 
other rate, and all business not tt insfcried by 
the Act The powcrs of quarter sessions wit 
respect to the county police are to be exercised 
through a standing joint committee of the 
q sessions and county council, but nothing 1s 
to affect the powc1s, duties and liabilities of the 
justices as conservators of the peace, or the 
obligation of the pole to obey thar lawful 
orders given in thit behalf The Local Govern- 
ment Board 1s cmpowcred to make fiom time to 
time a provisional order (which 15 subject to 
confumation by Parhamcnt) for transferring to 
county councils certain powers of the Privy Coun 
cH, the Secretary of State, the Board of Irade 
the Local Governmcnt Boaid the Fk ducation De 
paitment, o: any other Government department 
conteried by or in pursuance of any statute 
and appearing to iclitc to matters ansing 
within the county, and to be of in administrative 
character Ihe entie maintenance of main 
roads 15 vested in the counoils though an urban 
authority may claim to tetain the powers and 
dutics of maintaining and repuring a main 
road within its district, and the counal 15 to 
make an annual payment towards the cost of 
the same the council and any district council 
may contiact for the undcrtahing by the latte: 
of the maintenimce, r¢pan and other dealing 
with any main 1oad, and the county council 15 
<«empowcicd to contribute to the cost of main 
tenance, re pau and improvement of any high 
way or public footpath inthe county although 
the same 1s not a main toad he county 
council 1s to have powe1, m addition to my 
other authority, te enforce the provisions of the 
Rivers Pollution Prevention Act '76 in iclation 
to so much of any stream as 15 situate within 
any part of their county, to oppose bills in Par 
hament, to make bye laws, and to appoint a 
medioal officer of health —(27] The piocecds of 
the dutics on local taxation lhoences aic, afte the 
financial year ending on the a1st day of Match 
8g, to be paid by the Commissioners of Inlan 
Revenue into the Bank of Fngland to the local 
taxation account, and the amount asxcitamncd 
to be the proceeds of the duties collected in 
each administrative county 1s te be paid to the 
council of each county. The lence duties 
reterred to are those for the sale of intonic iting 
hquors by retail, to deal in game, for bee! 
dealers, spirit dealers, sweets dealers, wince 
lers, refreshment house keepers, dogs, 
killing game, guns, appraisers, auctioneers, 
tobacce dealers, carriages, trade carts, locomo 
tives, horses and mules, horse dealers, armorial 
bearings, male servants, hawkers, house 
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ents, pawnbiokers, and plate dealers. The 
pi ‘ four-fifths of 


county councils are also te receive 
one half of the te duties. The probate 
duty grant 1s to be distributed in pro on to 


the share received by each county during the 
financial year 87 8 out of the grants heretofore 
made 1n aid of local rates, which will cease to 
be granted alter the passing of this Act (See 
linancr, NA1ronaL ) All sums recexved by a 
county council in icspect of licence duties or 
the probate duty giant are to be apphed in 
paying the costs incuried in respect thereof, or 
otherwise chargeable thereon, in payment of 
the sums required to be paid in substitution 
for local g ants, and of the grants 1equired to 
be made in respect of costs of union officers , 
and in repaying to the general county account 
of the county fund the costs on account of 
genelal county purposes for which the whole 
of the area of the county 1s hable to be assessed 
to county contributions , provision i1s_ also 
made for the applx ation of the surplus, if any 
The sums to be paid by the county councils m 
substitution for local grants aie, towards the 
1emunelation of teachers in poor law schocls, 
to public vaccinatois, school fees for paupe 
childien sent to a public elementary school 
outside the wor khousc, to every local authonty 
by whom a medical officc: of health or inspector 
of nuisances 1s paid one half of the salary of 
such officer, towards the temuneration of 
rcgustrals of births and deaths, four shillings 
per wech towaids the maimtenance of each 
pauper lunatic, fot compensation payable to 
ccitain county officers, and one halt of the 
costs of the pay and clothing of the police—in 
the case of the Metropolitan Pohce the various 
county councils concerned having to pay to the 
reccivct of police in cich ycar a sum bearing 
such proportion to the sum actually raised in 
the same year by 1ates from the parishes in 
that county fo: the said purpose as the Secre- 
tary of State ccitifes to be the proportion 
which would have been contributed out of the 
Ixchequer under the alangement in force 
Conne the financial year next before the pass 
ing of the Act (27) Each of the following 
boroughs 35 for the purposes of the Act to be an 
administrative County of itself +: ¢ ,—Barrow, 
Bath, Birkenhead, Birmingham, Blackburn, 
Bolton, Bootle cum I nacre, Bradford, Biighton 
Biistol, Kurnlcy, Bury, Canterbury, Cardrff, 
Chester, Coventry, Croydon, Derby, Devon- 
pe t, Dudlcy, Lxete: Gateshead, Gloucester, 

reat Yarmouth, Halifax, Hanley, Hastings, 
Huddersfield, Ipswich, Kingston npon Hull, 
Leeds, Leicester, Lincoln, Liverpool, Man- 
cheste1, Muiddlesboirough, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, Northampton, Norwich: Nottingham, 
Oldham, Plymouth, Portsmouth, Preston, 
Reading, Rochdale, Saint Helens, Salford, 
Shetteld, Soutnampton, South Shields, Stock- 
oit, Sunderland, Swansea, Walsall, West 

romwich, West Ham, Wigan, Wolverhamp- 
ton, Worccster, :ork The mayor, aldermen, 
and buigesses of each county borough are, 
subject to certain modifications, to have all the 
powers of a county council under the Act 
i So far as they are not already in possession 
of or subject to the same, but they will still be 
overned in many cape by the Municipal 

olporations Act, and the provisions of the 
Local Government Act with respect to the con 
stitution, election, proceedings, or positics of 
the county counesl or the chairman , the 
county treasurer and other county officers, the 
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to appoint a duly qualified barrister to be sucl 
common sergeant or judge; and from and afte: 
the nevt vacant) no recorder 1s to exercise an}! 
udicial functions unless he 18 appointed by Ha 
esty to exercise such functions The Londor 
County Council 1s to pay to each poor law unior 
within its limits such sums as the Local Govern 
ment Boaid may certily to be due trom time te 
time in substitution for local grants toward 
the remuneration of pout law medical officers 
and towards the cost of drugs and medical 
appliances, and 1s uso to grant to such unions 
a per head pe day for cvery indoo: pauper 
hc London County Counoil may fiom time tc 
timc appoint any fit person to be deputy chai: 
man, and to hold office during the term of office 
of the chaniman, and miy pry to such deputy 
chairman such 1emunetr wion as they may from 
time to time think fit) Part IV of the Act 
eniblcs a county council, with the consent o: 
the Local Goveinmcnt Board, to borrow, fo: 
purchasing any land, o: buildin, any building 
authorised by any Act, tor any permanent wail 
which they ue authorised to cxecute o1 do, tor 
making advances in ud of the emigration, o1 
colonisation, of inh tbit mts of the county, with 
a guuirtec for .repayment of such advances 
froin uly local authority in the county, or the 
Goveinment of any colony, and for any pu 
pose for which quarter sessions o: the county 
council! arc authorised tu borrow, but where 
the total debt of the county council cxcccds, o1 
if the propuscd lom is bortowed will cacecd 
the amount of one tenth of the annul ratcable 
value of the property mn the county, the imount 
shall not be boriowed cxce pt 1 pursuance of a 
provisional order mide by the local Govan 
nent Board, to be conlumed by Parhament 
Loins undet this section uc to bercpaid within 
Lperiod ut cxcecding thitty ycurs, an annual 
budget 15 to be submitted to cach) county council, 
Lhe supplemental provisions of the Act in- 
clude certin regulations for bicyoles, ctu The 
first election of county councillors 18 to be 
held in January 89, und the county councillors 
elected at the first clection ac torctue on the 
ordiniury day of clection m November in the 
thud yout uter the passing of the Act, and 
of the first county aldermen onc halt, to be 
dctcrmuncd by ballot, uctoretire in November 
inthe third ycat afte: the passing of the Act, 
ind the remarminy, half are to rctire in Novem- 
ber in the siath year The ancmbtis of the 
county council first elected arc not to cote on 
then oldimary autics until the 1st day of Apial, 
but arc to mect on the second Lhuisday after 
the clection and othe: subscqucnt days, and 
act a6 2 provision council to bring the Act 
Into operation, to select the county aldermen 
and to choo « a chanman —(29 ndon Coal 
and Wine Duties Continuance Bill was re- 
intioduccd by Su RK Fowlc, beb 13th, but 
withdrawn July znd Lunacy Acts Amendment 
Bull passed the Lords, and was withdrawn in 
the Commons july rath —(30; Marriage with « 
Deceased Wife's Sister Brll was introduced by 
Mr Heneage Leb roth, an amendment fot ita 
1gjection Was moved on sccond yenee tf Mr. 
Salt, and negatived by 239 to 182, and [ill read 
second time April 18th Later in the session 
it was dropped —{31] *Members of Parliament 
county of London. Ihe d by the | ( Allegations) Bull was introduced 
court @f common counoil to tto the offices |by the Government atter they had refused 


of cimimon sergeant and ju of the City of 'cither to grant a committee to inquire into the 
London oourt are to a and in any ries charges made against Mr Parnell during the 
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standing joint committee of the justices aiid 
the council, coroners, gas meters, the trans{:r 
to the counci] of powers ielating to county aid 
other rates, and the preparation or 1cvision of 
the basis or standard for the county rate ae 
not to apply tocounty boroughs No: 1s Partl / 
of the Act, relating to finance, to apply, save so 
far as 15 expressly provided rovision 1s 
made for an equitable adjustment of t.e¢ 
financial iclations between the counties aid 
county boroughs by agreement, or by te 
Oo sioners Fhe arl of Derby, Mr Shaw 
Lefevre, Mr J L Wharton, Mr - Mowa':, 
CB,andM: J J Ifenley] appointed under t!.c 
Act A quarter sessions borough not being a 
county boiough, but containing a popul ition +f 
10,000 Or upwaids, 15 to retain its powers as loc 
authority under any Act (save as in this At 
expressly mentioned) and under the Municip tl 
Corporations Act, but, subject to these pr - 
visions and to othe: savings, the borough 15° > 
form part of the county fo: the purposes ol tl. 
Act In the case of quarter scssions boioug! s 
of a popultion of Icss than 10,000, or in tl - 
case of a borough of a population of und: | 
10,000, provision 14 mide for transterring to tl - 
ponary council sever U of the powcrs and duties 
those boroughs at presentenjoy [28] lhc Metr - 
polis, as defined by the Local Manageinent Act , 
1s to be an administrative county of itself, by tl : 
name of the administiative county of Londo: 
The area in question forms part of the countie 
of Middlesex, Suiicy, ind Kent, which part 
now to be seve red from those countics, and 151 
have aLord Lieutenant, a Sheriff, a comimissi0 
of the peace, and a court of quartcr sessions ¢ ! 
its own, though for the pur pose of the yurisdu 
tion of the justices undcr such commission an ; 
of such county, a3 wcll as for othe: non adminit 
trative purposcs,the Oity of London may continu 
asepatiate county, with its own sheriffs, who are 
however, no longer to be jointly Sheriff of Middle 
sex he number of county councillors for th 
administrative county of London 15 to be 118 0 
double the numbet of members (59) returne: 
by the parliamentary boroughs in the Metio 
lis, each borough or cach division therco— 
ing an electoral division for the purposes o 
the Act, the number of county aldermen in thi 
county of London 1s not to cacecd one sixth o 
the whole number of the cone) councillors 
the powers, duties and liabilities of thi 
Metropolitan Board of Works arc to be tr insfcricc 
to the London County Counc, and the Boaid12 
to cease toexist Thc Metropolitan Police remau 
under the contiol of the Home Secretary, thi 
city 1s placed in the position of a quarte 
sessions borough, and retains control of 1ts ow: 
police, the common council, and in any othe 
part of the Metiopolis the district board, ma) 
claim to retain the powe: of maintaining anc 
repairing the main 1oad The Sheriffs of the 
Gity of London are not to hive any authority 
except in the City, and a sheriff 19 to be 
appointed by the Crown for that part of Middle 
sex which 1s outside the county of London 
The London County Oouncil may petition Her 
Majesty to appomt a barrister of not less than 
ten yeais’ standing to be paid chairman or deputy 
chairman, or one of the paid deputy chanmen, 
as the case ee be, of the quarter sessions fo: the 
aghts claime 
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Tones —the ministerial view being 
the House was unsuited to deal with the 
allegations in question— or to give fac ihties for 
the discvssiou of a motion placed on the paper 
by Mr Paincll fo1 a select committee to inquire 
into the arthenticity of the Ictters attributed to 
him. Jhe Bill was read a second time without 
a division, but proceedings in committee were 
of the most animated character, and were only 
brought to a close on the fourth mght by a 
special resolution similar to that passed in the 
case of the Crimes Bill of 87 The Special 
n Act (sr & 52 Vict ch 35), as the 
Bill when passed was entitled, received 10yal 
assent August z3th, and constituted a spccial 
commission consisting of Sir | Flannen, ie J 
Day, and Sir A L Smith, judges of the High 
Court, to inquire into the charges and allega 
tions made against certain members of 
Parhamcnt and other persons by the defendants 
in the trial of an action entithd © Donnell 
Walter atid another, and gives the Com 
missioners all the powers vested inthe High 
Court on the occasion of any action, including 
the enforcing the attendance of witne sacs ind 
examining them on oath the compelling the 
pioduction of documents, the punishing 
prisons culty of contempt, and the issuc of 1 
commission or icgucst to Cximine witnesses 
abroad The patties may appear by counsel 
and witnesses making 4 fulland truc disclosune 
may be awuded a certificate of indemnity 
{81a] *Marnages Validation Act (st & 5 Vut 
ch. 28) 18 toremove doubts as to the v aldity 
of certain mariages solemnised by a person 
falsely pretending to be an ordained clerpvma.. 
of the Church of Lngland, and icccived royal 
assent August 13th — [$2] *Merchant Shipping 
(Life Saving Applances) Act, 88 (st & sz Vict 
ch 24)-royal assent August soth =} nacts thit 
it shall be the duty of the owner and mastcr of. 
every British merchant ship to sec that Ins 
ship 15 provided, m accordance with rules 
under the Act, with such boats life jackets, 
and othcr appliances for saving life at sca, as, 
having regaid to the natuic of the service on 
which the ship 15 employed, and the avoidance 
of undue encumbrance of the ship’s deck, are 
best adapted for securing the sifety of her 
crew and passengers Jor the purpose of 
pi eparing and advising on 1ules to be made 
under the Act, the President of the Board of 
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that | Charitable Uses Act (s: & 52 Vict. ch. 49) con- 


solidates and amends the law relating td 
mortinain and to the disposition of land for 
chantable uscs —For effect of the *National 
Debt (Conversion) Act, 83 (5: Vut ch a), “an 
Act for reducing the rate of interest on the 
National Debt,’ and *National Debt 6 
mental) Act, sce Financr, NATIONAL —{$8) 
*“National Defence Act (51 & 52 Vict. ch. 37) 
facilitates the mobilisation of the volunteers 
in case of emergency, see headings ARMY 
and Vol UNTEERS) —[36] *North Sea 

Act (51 & 52 Vict ch 18) 15 to carry mto effect 
an international convention respecting the 
liquor traffic in the North Sea, o1 in other 
words it provides for the suppression of 
‘coopering [37] Oaths Bull, introduced b 
Mt radlaugh, keb roth On second read- 
ing (March 4th) Mr Stanley Leighton moved 
an amendment against altering the law until 
the whole subject had been investigated by 
1 Royal Commission, but this was negatived 
by 247 to 137, and second reading was carried 
by -sotor1so Scveriu amendments weie made 
in the Bill to meet objections of the Solicitor- 
Gencral, and it wasicadathird time by 147 to 
Coon Aug oth and sentto the Tords, who set 
it down for consider thonin Nov Asit reached 
the fords the first clause provided that “ ever 
person upon objecting to being swoin, an 
stating, 16 the piound of such objection, either 
thit he has no iehpious belief, o: that the 
taking of an oath 15 contrary to his religrous 
belict shall be permitted to make his solemn 
iffirmation instead of Eun an oath __ all 
plices and for all purposes where an oath 1s o1 
shall be rcquited by law, which affirmation 
shall be of the same force and cffect as if he 
had taken the oath =aindif any person makin 
such aff mation shall wilfully, falsely, an 
corruptly affirm any mattci or thing which, if 
deposcd on oath, would havc amounted to 
wilful and coirupt pcrjury, he shall be hable 
to prosccution, indictment, sentence, and 
punishment in all icspects as if he had com- 
mitted wilful and corrupt perjury — [88] 
“Official Seorets Bull, to prevent the disclosure of 
documents and information by means either 
of spies o1 breaches of offiuial trust, was intro- 
duced by the Attorney Gencial May roth, 
withditawn July i2th [39] *Parlamen 
Under-Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of Irelan 


Tirade may appoint a consultative comunttec, | Bill, was introduccd by Mr WH Smith April 


mews ha band 


representing Tloyds and the Institute of 
London Undc«iwriters —{33] The *Metropol:tan 


(Commission) Act, 88 (st Vint ch 6) 
conferred upon the Commissioneis (Laid 
Heischell, Mr Bosanquet, QC , and M1 H 


R, Grenfell) atl such Mcrs, tights and 
privileges as are vested in the judges of the 

igh Court on the occasion of any action in 
respect of the enforcing the attendance of 
witnesses and examming them on oath, the 
compelling the production of documents, the 
punishing persons 
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sions when it was befere the House, bitterly 
attacked Colonel King-ITarman, who_ since 
April $7 had filled the office unpaid He died 
in June, and the Bill was withdrawn te Pa — 
140] * Patents, Designs, and Trade ks Bill, 
Introduccd in the Lords by the Ear lof Onslow, 
June aoth, extends the svstem of trade marks 
to the Channel Islands, and provides for a 
roll of patent agents Set down for committee 
in the Commons Nov rs5th ein Pubho Houses 
(Ireland) Saturda: » .proposed to 


mlty of contempt, and close public houses on Saturdays at nine 


empowers the Commissioners to give a certifi-| oclock im all towns of 10,000 inhabitants; 
cate of indemnity to witnesses making a full second reading carried (May gth) by 178 to 102 
Hoard bhe ‘Works Loans 


and oe gr oy = “i 7 — : 
oney) BS (5x sz Vict c 
gives new borrowing ; 


of 


wers to the amount of 


hi y77, of which £882,331 18 for the Board 
per Mgr for loans 134] *Mortmain a 


40) | 


(see sect. 70) — Pu Act ‘sr 
and s2 Vict ch 39 (see Finance NATIONAL 
42} *Rallway and Canal Traffic Aot (51 and $3 

it ch a5) was considered by the Grand - 


mittee on Trade, and received royal assent 
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August roth. It provides for the establishment 
of a now way and Commission, con 

aisting of two appomted and three ¢ tela 
commissioners, one of the formci to be of cx 
perience in railway business, and both of them 
to receive a salary not exceeding £3000 a ycal 

The three ¢1-0fficto commissioners are to be an 
English, an Irish, and a Scotch judge, one of 
these 18 always to sit with the tuo appointed 
commissioners, and to preside , and the sittings 
may be held in any part of the United Kingdom 
which may be most convenient for the dete 

mination of the procecdings An _ idditional 
judge may be appointed under thc Act on an 
address being picsented by both Houses 

Local authoritics triding associitions cham 

bers of commerce, ctc ue to have tu locas 
stand: befor the commissionas Theic is no 
appeal from the commissionels on 1 question of 
fact, or locas Stand: Part Il of the Act provides 
that every railway company shall submit to the 
Board of Trade a revised classification of merchan 

dise traffic and schedule of rates and shill fully 
state the nature and amounts of all tarminal 
charges proposed to bc authorised in respect ¢f 
cach class of traffi, and theencumst inces undct 
Which such termmil chiages uc to be mide 

In the dctcrminition of the terminal chuges 
1egard 15 to be hid only to the expenditure 
reasonably necessary to provide the wcommo 

dation, respective of the outlay which may 
have bccn incuricd in providing it) The Boud 
18 to consider the clissifie ttion and schedule 

and any objections thereto which miy be lodg d 
with them, andif an igicemert with the com 

pany be aniined at, the agrecd clissific ticn as 
to be embodied in a provisiontl order to be 
confirmed by Parliament If no agrccment be 
arrived at, the Board 1s todctermine the classi 

fication and schedule and cmbody them ain 4 
provisional order bill, ag unst which the sail 

way compiny may Ix head in cominiltec 

There aie provisions as to through ti affie and 
the commissioneis arc given powus as to 
through ratcs = Ihe following ts the full text of 
the section regarding undue preference ‘ (1) 
Whenever it 15 shown that any railway com 

pany charge one tiadcr o1 class of tradcais or 
the traders in any district, lowes tolls rates o1 
charges for the sime on sinular merchandise «1 
lowcr tolls, rates or chuges for the sime o1 
gimilat services, than they charge to other 
traders or classes of tridcrs o1 to the traders 
m anothcr dist t, or mike any difference in 
treatment in respect of any such trader on 
traders, the burden of proving th et such lower 
chirge o1 differcnce in ticatment docs not 
amount to an undue picference shall lic on the 
tailway company — (2) In deciding whether a 
lowes charye or diffcicnee in treat ent docs on 
does not amount to an wunduc pretcrcnee the 
court having jurisdiction in the matter, a1 the 
commissioners, as the case may be, may, so fir 
as they think reisonable in addition to any 
other considerations affecting the case, take 
into consideration whethcr such lower chaige 
or difference in treatment 1s necessary for the 
purpose of securing in the interests of the 
public the traffic in 1cspect of which it 15 made 


without unduly reducing the rates charged to 
the complainant Piovided that no railway 
company shall make, nor shall the court or the 
comthissioners sanction, any difference in the 
tolls, rates o1 rges made for, o1 any 
difference in the treatment of, home and foreign 
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merchandise, in respect of the same o1 similar 
services (3) [he court ot the commissioners 
Shall have powcr to dnect that no higher charge 
Shall be made to any person for services in 
rcspect of meichandisce catried over a less dis- 
tance than 15 made to any other person for 
simi'ai setvices in respcct of the like descrip- 
tion and quantity of me:chandise carned over 
a pieiter distance on the same line of rmilway ” 
All enactments 1s to undue preference are 
extended to Roce cainied by sea 
companies and hatbour boards may complain of 
unduc picterence , any person m iy complain to 
the Bowd of [ride of unieasonable charges 
by railway companics, the classification table 
Inv be mspected tice ut every station where 
merchandise is received for conveyance, and 1» 
to be sold at the principal office of the compan 
wa prime not exe ediog onc shilling Part I 
cvtcnds to can companies, as to Which there 
We Numerous mnportint provisions = The Act 
comes mto opcrition on Jin 1st, 89 —Real 
way Companies (Carriage of Fish) Bull, introduced 
by Suk Bukbee ,sctd wnior second reading 
Nov 6th Recorders Magistrates, and Clerks of 
the Peace Act (51 wid 5 Vict ch 3) -royal 
issent Aug roth 1 to mike better provision 
is to the ippomtment of de putics for recorders, 
stipend ary omagistr ites ind clerks of the 
ycuc Sale of Intoxcating Liquors on Sunday 
(lieland) Act (1878) Amendment Bill (sec sect 
7) Bale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday Bill 
( « scct » ) ind School Board for London (Pen- 
s10n8) Bill stdown for sccond readin, Nov 6th 
43| Small Holdings Bull, introduced by M1 
Jos © Wings, discussed on second reading 
Miy 1th closure motion ne, itived by 194 to 
15, Ind subsequently dropped (see sect 67) - 
|44| Soloitors Bill introduced by Lord Esher 
(July nad) ind provides for the custody of the 
roll of s Jacitors of the Supreme Court of 
Loglind by the Incorpor ited IT iw Society, and 
otherwise amcrds the diw 1s to soheitars 
Pissed the Jords ind sct down for committee 
inthe Commons Nov icth {45} Statute Law 
Revision Act ( 1 Vit ch 3)—10yal issent Mar 
-7th—15 in Act for furthc: promoting the 1e 
vision of the stitute law by repealing super- 
fluoeus expressions of enictment and enact- 
ments which have ccised to be in force ot have 
beceme unnecessu [46] Teohnical Instruc 
tion Bull int: »duced by S11 W Dyke May 17th, 
withdriwn July 1th = [47] *Tithe Rent Charge 
Bill ind Tithe Rent Charge Reoovery and Varia- 
tion Bill were inticduced by the Marquis of 
Sushary (Mu o2 1d) who cxpluned that the 
fiistet these pliced tithe in the same position 
ws ricome tix unde Schedule A, with the ob 
je tol preventing the landloid from contract 
my himself out of the obligation to pay it 
The chauryse would therefore be in the fiat mn 
tince payable by the tenint, who would have 
i degal ri,ht to dcduct the amount from the 
icnt duc to the landlord By the second Bill 
urangements wcoic made for the appointment 
of receivers, who would have power to attach 
the land in cas¢5 where the tithe was not foith 
coming [twas proposed to introduce a thiid 


{ bill, Which woulu have rcference to tithe re- 
and whether the mequality cannot be removed ' demption Ihe fi sttwo bills passed the Lords, 


and were set down for second reading mn the 
Commons Nov 8th —(48] *Universuties (Soot- 
land) Bill, which 15 for the better administration 
and endowment of those institutions, passed 
the lourd+, wd was set down for second 
ieading in the Commons Nov. &th. — [4@] 
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*Weatminster Abbey Act 88 (51 and 52 Vict, 
ch it) makes futher provision tor the 
testoration and repair of the fabiic, and 
provides fo: the transfer of certain propeity 
to the Ecclesiastual Commissioneis — [50] 
Among the private Aots which received thc 
Royal assent in course of the session were, 
Birmingham and Henley-in-Arden Railway, 
Brighton Marne Palace and Pier, Chesham, 
Boxmoor and Heme) Hempstead Steam Tramways 
City of London (Fire Inquests), Oollingbourne an 
Avon Valiey Railway, Didcot, nervy and 
Southampton Railway, Eastern and Midland Rail 
ways (Extensions), Eppin Church, Great Western 
and Great Northern Junction Railway, Greenwich 
and Millwall Subway, Hampstead Heath Enlarge- 
ment (Amendment), Harrow and Stanmore Rail 
way, Horse Guards Avenue, Kensington Square 
Improvements, Lloyds, London and St Kathrine 
and East and Weat India Docks, London, Brighton 
and South Coast Railway (Various Powers), Lon- 
don Sea Water Supply, Mancheste. Ship Canal 
(Additional Lands) ohester Ship Canal (Altera 
tion of Works), Metropolitan Board of Works 
(Various Powers), Metropolitan Outer Circle Rail- 
way, Oxford and Aylesbury Tramroad, Raleigh 
Park (Brixton), Soarborough, Bridlington and 
West Riding Junction Railways, St Botolph 
Without Aldgate Tithe Rate (changed irom Lon- 
don Oity Tithes (St Botolph Without Aldgate} ) 
Thames Tunnel (Blackwall), Tottenham Local 
Board (Division of District), Uxbridge and Rick 
mansworth Railway (Abandonment), Vauxhall 
Park, West Ham Corporation (Improvements) and 
Weat Ham Corporation (Loans, eto) (om 
MIITTELS — Lhe numbe: of Commons committces 
was again unusually lage, several Loids 
comnuttecs sat and reported, and there were 
two joint Committees of the two Houses —[51] 
on of Strangers —A Commons com 

mittee was (Maich 5th) appointed to inguie 
into the rules and regulations under which 
strangers are admitted to the Iouse and its 
piecuicts, and to repoit whether any alter 
tions in the same aie «expedient The com 
mittee held several sittings, and iepoited m 
April, making ccrtain detailed) ccomme ndations 
as to the admission of stiangeis, wiuch were 
so far acted upon in course of the session that 
the benches of the Spcakei 5 gallery, which the 
Speaker had offered to give up to the House, 
were thrown into the ordinuy stian,cs 
gallery, access to the whole spac bemg now 
ained fiom the Central Hall — [62) Corn 
verages —A Commons (ummittee was (June 
1a) appointed to inquiice into the present 
system of asccrtaining the official average price 
of coin inthe United Kingdom, and to icpoit 
what alterations, ifany, aie cxpedicnt It was 
alranged that the inquiy should be continucd 
at the autumn sitting —(63) Debates and Pro 
in Par ent —A joint committee of 


the two Houses was appointed to inquiue and reported ¢ 


report as to the cost and mcthod of the publi 
cation of the debates and procecdings in 
Parhament The committee took cvidcence and 
reported in July  lhey did not :ecommend 
the plovision of an ofhcal repoit of the pro 
ceedings, but were of opmuion that what they 
deacitbed as an impioved and amplified 

would meet the }equirements of the 
pe sc service. hey :ecommended that public 
enders should be invited for such a report, 
that specal seats for the reporters to be 

in the work should be provided in 


allowed to exercise his own discretion as to 
the fulness of the reports given, subject only 
to the conditions that no speech be reported at 
less than onc third of its Jength as delwered; 
and that debates 1n committee and on private 
bills be reported with the same fulness as 
debates on public questions Two days should 
be allowcd for correction by members of their 
speeches, and the corrected edition should be 
published not later than one week after the 
eccurrenceofthedcbate Ihe contract should, 
they considered, be made 1n the first instance 
for a petiod not exceeding three years, and 
that power should be reseived to dete: mine 
it earlier, should it be desirable to do s0, by 
notice piven not Jess than onc month before 
the ae of any session [Tenders for a con 
tract for printing and publishing a 1eport of 
the proccecdings of Pailament were subse 
qucntly invited by the Controller of the 
Stationcry ] [54] East India (Hyderabad Deccan 

g Oompany) —A sclect committee of the 
Ifouse of Commons was in May appointed to 
Inquire into thc formation and piomotion of 
the Hyderabad Deccan Mining Companv (g v ), 
Timuited, the cucumstances under which the 
conccssion held by that Company was obtained 
fiom the Govctnment of Hyderabad, and the 
subscqucnt operations on the London Stock 
axchange b ersons ointercsted oi the 
Comp way _ (85) ections (Intervention of Peers, 
etc ) — Loids cominittcc was (June) ap 
pointed to dehberate upon the report of 
the select committce of the Housc of Com- 
mons appointed to consider the Sessional 
OQidcr with reference to the intervention 
of pecs and = prelates in Parliamentary 
elections (sec heading) The Lords Conm- 
mittce took cvidence, ind icsolved, ‘' That 
Inasmuch as a rcsolution of onc House oat 
Parliament cannot affect the law, it 18s un- 
necessary to tahe any action upon the rcport of 
the Hlouse of Commons as to the contmuance 
of the Sessional Orde with 1efercnee to the 
Intervention of pects o1 prelates in Parlia 
incntary clections —[66] Emigration and Immi- 
gration —On the motion of Captain Colomb a 
Commons committee w15 (Feb 13th) appointed 
to inquire into the law casting in the United 
States and clsewheue on the subject of the 
Immmigiation of destitute alicns, and as to the 
extent and «flect of such imuinigration into the 
United kingdom, and to 1eport whether it 18 
desirable to imposc any, and 1f so what, rest ic- 
tions on such emigration he inquiry was not 
concluded at the adjournment, and the com 
mittee 1ccommended then 1eappoimtment next 
session — [87] Estimates Procedure (Granta of 
Supply) A Commons committee was appointed 


| to consider the proceduic by which the House 


| 


annually giants the supplics to Her Majesty, 
and having taken evidence, the committee 

uly) that they had confined their 
attention principally to the procedure in the 
Bianting of supplies included in the Civil Ser- 
Vite Fstimates, and suggested that, as the 
Lxperiment was being tiied of intrusting the 
caamination of the detai!s of messures of minor 
Impoitance, 01 of a lcss contentious character, 
to standing committees, a similai experiment 
might be madc by constituting a third standing 
committee to which, on the motion of the 
Government and by the vote of the House, 
certain classes of thé estimates or certain votes 
might be referred. This standing committee 


House; that the contiactoi should be was, in respect of such classes or votes, to 


at 
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take the place of the commuittee of the whole | vessel, even while a prlot was on board, should 


House Its procedure would resemble that of 
the committee for supply, and the discussion 
would include questions both of policy and of 
finance The experiment was to be wholly of a 
tentative characte, and it would depend on the 
conhdence felt by the House in the standing 
committee, and on the duration and character 
of the subsequent debates in the House on the 
resolutions of the committee, whethe: the 
experiment should be extended, 1educed, o1 
abandoned Some convenience, and probably 
some economy of time, would, the committce 
thought result t10m the adoption of a system of 
grouping together, in certain cases, two o1 more 
votes which are now sepiatcly submitted to 
the committee of supply and to the Housc, and 
they recommended that such a scheme for 
Broupin, should ieceive the attention of the 

reasury, and be submitted to: the considera 
tion of the House —[58] Fnendly Societies A 
Commons committee was (July sth) appointed 
‘‘to inquirc into the repoit upon the opcration 
of sect i of the Fiiendly Societies Act 7s, 
as amended by subsequent Acts, and into the 
organisition o1 general conditicn of socictics 
and compimies to which the said section 
applies, and to suggest whit amendment of the 
law (af any) 15 1c¢quued to insure the betta 
management of such soctctics ind eomanies 
and the more complete protection of the im 
terests of then members [The inquuy wis 
not completed atthe August idjournment [59] 
Kitchen and Refreshment Rooms = 1 his commit 
tee, Wihuch contic Is the kitchen and refreshment 
1ooms of the House of Commons reported 
that duiing the session up t> Au, 8th, 6 .51 
luncheons and 1 151 dinners hid becn served 
inthe dining room = 1, 70 Juncheons ind tr 318 
dinners in the stringers dining 100m, and 


2,178 luncheons and 6058 dinneis in the 
repoiters gulery diningioom Navy Esti 
mates, committee cn (ec Navy) [60] Lhe 


selcct committec of the House of Lords on the 
office of the Olerk of the Parliaments and office of 
the Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod in one of 
their 1eports, recommended that lewvc should 
be given to photogiaph the MS Oommon Prayer 
Book, originally attahed to the Act cf Unite: 
mity, upon condition that one facsimile only 
and that of the same size is the orignnal be ol 
be taken, and they framed cartun rules with 
the object of preserving the book from being 
In any way timpcred with o: damagcd —[61) 
Pilo A Commons committee was (Mu 
2nd) appointed to considcr the position of the 
pilotage system of the United Kingdom After 
taking a great deal of cvidence the committce 
piesented a report containing numerous im 
portant recommendations On the question of 
the continuance o1 the abolition of the principle 
of co pilotage they did not feel justified 
in recommending that there should be any 
interference with the system as it now stands, 
but they would leave to local pilotage author: 
ties full and ample powers to adopt such 
systems and to frame such regulations, subject 
to the sanction of Parhament, as may be most 
conducive to the interests of the trade and 
shipping of the particular port over which their 
jurisdiction extends They were strongly ot 
opinion that the time had arrived when the 
exemption of the owner from liability for 
oaulage done by his ship, when the ship 1s 
pine in charge of a pilot by compulsion of 
w, should cease to exist. e master of a 


continue to be responsible for the conduct and 
navigation of his vessel Lvidence was given 
as to the prevalence of a practice on the part of 
masteis of employine the serviccs of unlicensed 
instead of licensed pilots, with a view to escape 
the payment of full pilotagpe dues, and the 
committee recommended that such a change ot 
the Jaw be made iw would best meet the difh 
culty experienced in brinying the offenders to 
Justice, and cnable the law to be duly entoirccd 
Lhe committee were in tuvour of maintaiming 
the system of granting pilotage certificates to 
masteis and mites, and were also of opinion 
that the granting and icncwal of certificates to 
aliens Should be continued, but they suggested 
that no favour ible opportunity should be lost 
by the Government to. btn tor this countrys 
full reciprocity trom otha: powers in regard to 
advantages Which we mij fiom time to time 
confer upon them Recommendations are also 
made on the subject of duts pension tunds 
Lhe cominittce think thu there should be a 
direct representition of pilots on all pilotape 
bouds andirce inmend uso thit there should 
be wm appe ul from the decision of the prlotage 
authority t the county courtjudge or stipend. 
Uy Ma str aile sitting with vi utical assessor, 
hiving jurisdiction within the district in 
which suh piletye vuth rity i situated — 
[62] Police and Sanitary Regulations In a 
specu report by the select comunittce to whom 
were rederred all private bills promoted by 
mumcipal ind other te uo tuthonties by which 
If wis proposed to crete powers relating to 
police and siumtary regulations which deviate 
Irom oO) uc in CAtcnsion of, or ate repugnant 
to, th ,encru Jaw the © mimittce particularly 
desued to tccord thit in every onc of the 
ine asures ictcricd to them the modcl clauses 
iclating, to the notifte ation of infectious disease 
hid been mnsested Ly the promotus  IThe 
committee pisscd th se clauses with such 
uncudments as biought them into contorimity 
with the modcl clattscs relating to notification 
Thies legislation, which was, mn the opmion of 
the ccminittce, hi,hly benchicial to the health 
ot the people, wis now 1 191ce among several 
mullions of our populiion The committee 
Were So impressed withthe vidue of notification 
that they causcd to be prepueda bill to extend 
the legislation, it the option of local authorities, 
to the whole of the (umited Kingdom Lhe 
opinicn of the House was not obtiumed on this 
mcisuic, as the pressure of public business 
»cvented its discussion on the second reading, 
ut the committee requested their chairman 
to a,un introduce the Bill at the comm- 
m neencnt of the next session of Patlament 
Mcanwlule the committec observed with 
sitisfiction thit clauses iclating to notih- 
cation of infectious discase were included 
in the Scotch Buigh and Police Bill — 
{63} Poor Law Rehef A sclect committee of 
the House ot 1 ords was, on the motion of the 
kai) ot Aberdeen, appointed to inquire as to 
the vuious powers now mm posscssion of the 
poot law guardians, and the adequacy to 
cope with distress that may from time to time 
cxist in the Mctropolis and other populous 
places, and also a» to the expedicncy of con- 
certed action between the poor luw authorities 
and voluntary agencies fo: the relief of dis- 
tress In July the committee neported that 
they had met and taken evidence on the sub- 
ject referred to them, but they had found it 
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wnpossible to complete their inquiry, except 
ie tar as regaidedl the Metropolis In course 
of a detailed report upon this branch of their 
investigation, the committee say it was shown 
by the evidence that the powers in possession 
of poor law guardians in the Mctropolis arc 
adequate for the 1eleft of destitution, that 


during the last thirty years there had been a- 


marked decrease of pauperism in the Mctro 
polis, and that this dccicase must to a great 
extent be ascribed to the more strict and 
efficient administration of the law by boards of 
guardians, and cspcually to the restriction of 
out door relief It would be therefore unsafe 
to infers that there had been 1 corresponding 
diminution of poverty, although it mizht reason 
ably be concluded that so great a fall in the 
numbe1 of paupce:3 was putiy due to the im 
proved conditicn of the working classes 
grencrally Jhe committee dwell on the disas 
tious icsuits which they consider would be 
certain to follew fiom out door tchef if not 
very carcfully administered ind kept within 
nariow limits iundinictetring tote mporay and 
exceptional dest tution trom sickness or want 
of work, express regict thit there 14 not more 
advantage taken cf benefit clubs and provident 
dispensaries, by which provision 15 made for 
support and medical tre utment dining sickness 
They iccommend that labour yuds should 
cease to form pait of the regula authorised 
system of ichief ind should only be opencd in 
cases Whetc, on wccount fexccption al distress, 
the ordinary workhouse  wcommodition 15 
insufficient to mect wim~emerpenty They think 
that test houses, simili to those cstablish d 
at Bumingham for able bodicd men might 
with advantage be cstablished im the Mctio 
polis, they depiccite aehef works except 
occasionally as atemperny expedicnt tomect 4 
special and jicssing cincigency, and they 
think that the influa cf agvicultural labourers 
to Londor has beenconsideral ly cxagger ited— 
although, doubtless, owing to thic ape essed 
condition of agiiculture morc laboure:s than 
usual have migmiited to the Metropolis fiom 
the country hey wetc unable to agiee with 
the opinion expressed by sc veral expeitenced 
witnesses that it Would be desiable to abelish 
the casual wards The committce givc seme 
interesting inforination and make some v durable 
recommendations mgudmp the bringing up 
and education of children they fully concur im 
the “expediency of concerted action betwecn 
the guardians and voluntary agencics for the 
relief of distiess The evidence shows they 
say, “how efflectincly this co oper ition 15 
secured in St Gevoigesinthe Fast Stepney 
and Whitechapel, and the eaceHent rcsults 
whith are obtained there both in dimimshing 
the number of peisons relieved fiom the rates 
and in providing for assistance to the deserving 
poor without inflicting upon them the stigma 


of pauperism It is much to be desired that 
such co operation should be oiganiscd else 
where The evils which arise fiom indis 


culminate charity were strikingly shown by 
the effects of the distribution of the Mansion 
House Fund, and of tickets to vagiants in 

gar Square” The rapid giowth of the 
population in some parts of the Metropolis 
seems to require that the areas of r law 
administration should be readjusted Lastly, 

committee notice a suggestion that 
guardians sheuld have the same power to 
attach a pension received by 2 pauper from a 
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private source, and legally due to him, as 
they have of attaching an army or a navy 
pc nsion —[64] Private Bill Legislation A joint 
committee of the tuo Houses was appointed 
to ‘‘cxamine into the prescnt system of private 
bill legislation, and to report how far and in 
what manner, without prejudice to public 
interests that system may be modified, with 
a view to the interests of suitors, the economy 
of the timc of Parliament, and the reduction of 
costs and chaiges (for a cetasled account of 
the procedure on private bills see Brit, Par- 
LIAMINTARY, Fd 87) The committee, who 
took evidence state in then repart that broadly 
three proposals were put before them [he 
fst of these was for the establishment of 
cominissioners intrusted with the functions 
of private bill committees who should hold 
ecntial or local inquinies accordmg to the 
chaiacter of the scheme and the interests of 
suitors the ultimate decision being always in 
some form reserved to Parhament ~ Among 
the various proposals for 1 commission was 
onc by Mr Stanhope (Sccictary for War), who 
formerly pratised at the Pathamentary ba 
Ihe othe: proposals put before the committee 
weie for joint committecs and an extension of 
the systemofyrovisionilarders Lhe committee 
wero they siy brought to the conclusron 
that Uthough 1 commission must necessarily 
be an experiment it presents the hest hope of 
an adequite soluticn of the difficulties of the 
situiticn  [66|Revenue Departmenta Estimates. 
A sclect committee of the figiee of Commons 
wis 1p Maich ipprnnicd to cxaminc into the 
Estimates for the Revenuc Depautnents, and 
toreport then observationstothe House The 
committee cxamincd into and took evidence 
upon the Customs Inland Revenue, Post Office, 
Post Office Packet Service, and Post Office Tele 
giaph I stim ates for the Current year, and the 
most interesting, porticns of their report (pre 
sentcd in July) had rcference to the three 
Inltcr estimates ind tothe administration of the 
dt partment (sce Post Ortict) —[66] Sheriffs 
In March a lords Committee was appointed 
to inquire into the mode of appointment, 
the duties and the obligations of the Ingh 
sheriffs of counties In their report, pre 
sented in July the committee point out that 
it the present day the high sheriff must 
necessully incur very considerable expense 
In Oxfordshire the average cost 18 £450, 
in Isscx £300, in Norfoth, £800, 1n York- 
shire about {1c¢% exclusive of the sheriff's 
own expenses, im Lancashire, £1,400, ex- 
clusive of shetiffts personal expenditure , 
and in Montpomeiyshiue, £500 he com- 
inittce continue ‘We are of opinion that a 
county offiasul, representing the county, and 
bearing the title of lugh sheriff, should receive 
the judges when on cuicuit, nominate the 
grand jury, and discharge the other honorary 
uties as at present e recommend that the 
high she1iff be appointed in the same manner 
as hitherto, but we are of oe that all the 
necessary expenses of the office should be paid 
by the county and the [lreasury conjo:tly, 
including one well appointed carriage, with a 
pair of hoises, to convey the judge on his 
official duties, and we recommend that 
trumpeters, javelin men, and all other us 
necessary expenses be discontinued.’ —(67} 
Small Holdings (see also sect 43) A 
mons committee-was (July a3rd) appornted to 
inquire into the facihties which exist for the 
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creation otf small holdings in land in Great 
Britain, whether, either 2n connection with 
An improved system of local government or 
otherwise, those facilities may be extended, 
whether, in recent years, there has been any | 
diminution in thc numbe: of small owners and 
cultivators of land, and whether there 13° 
any evidence to show that such diminution 
is due to legislation Ihe committee met 
Aug roth, Mr Chambctlan being ¢ led to the 
chair, and agiced t) 1 1eport which was pie , 
sented on the samc day, stating that, having 
been unable at that period of the session to 
aS into the subject referred to them, they 
had agceed tu recommend that a committce on 
the same subject should pe ippointe din the next 
session of Parliament {68} Standing Ordeis of 
the House of Lords <A J o:rds committee was 
appointed to examine and 1epoit upon those 
standing oiders of this House which iclate te 
the conduct of public business Lhe com 
mittee mct, examined the said standing ordeis 
and agrecd on ccttain omissions, aincidiments 
and additions which thcy in July proposed fo 
the adoption of the House <A new standin, 
order was agiecd t> by the comniittce, to the 
effect that if on a division on a bill it should 
appeal that thirty loids were not present, the 
Lord Speake: should dcclue the question not 
decided, but the debate thereon should be 
adjourned to the next sitting of the House 
It was tuither resoly d that at the commence 
ment of cach session, standing committces 
should be appointed, to one o: othet of which, 
unless the House should othe:wisc order, 
every bill should be committed, instead of toa 
committee of the whole Ilouse, the standing 
committecs were not t) exceed four in number, 
and should be appuinted tot such classes of 
bills as the Housc should determine, the lords 
who are to serve ._ uch committees to be 
nominated by the committce of selection, each 
commuittec to consist of not more than fifty nor 
less than twenty loids , powcr to idd not more 
than fifteen loids in respect of any bill, the com 
mittee of s¢ lection also to nominate achurmain > 
panel (See hcadings PARIIAMFNTARY PRO 
CEDURE, PEERAGE, iid GRAND COMMIILIEES ) 
Consideration of the 1epoit was set down for 
an eaily day of the autumn sitting (sec also 
sect 19) —(69] Standing Committees on Law, ctv 
(see also headings PARLIAMENTARY PRO 
CFDURE and GRAND Commirrres) Ihe follow 
ing Bills were considered by this committee 
prior to the adjournment in August Bail | 
nar pe Mortmain and Charitable Uscs, 
employers Liability, Liability of Liustecs, and 
County Courts Consolidation lhe Standing 
ttee on Trade, ctc , had referred to them 

the Railway and Canal Praffic Bill, Railway 
and Canal Companics Charges “"", Sea 
Fisheries Regulation Hill, and Merchant 
Shipping (Lite Saving Appliances) Bill —[70] 
A Commons committee was in Febiuaty ap 
pee to inquire into the optration of the 

day Acts (Ireland) In May the 
Public Houses ( 


d) Saturday Closing Bul (sec 
sect. 41) was referred to the committce 


In 


inte one bill, and a motion for the consol:dation 
of the bills was agreed to in committee, the 
consolidated bill being entitled the Intoxica- 
ting Liquors (Ireland) bill (see sect 21) In 
their report presented in July the committee | 
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state that, having inquired into the working of 
the Act passed in 78 for a period of four years, 
and which had been since sso renewed, 
they tound that the overwhelming weight 
of evidence was in favour of making this Act 
perpetual as 1egirds the districts to which it 
applies They recommended ‘(r) That the 
Act of 78 shonld be madc pe: petual, and 
extended to the five cities now cxempted 
fiom the full opcration of the Act, (2) 
{hat the qualifymp distance under the dona 
fide provision should be extended to sia 
miles, (,) Yhat all houses jo: the sale ot 
intoxw iting hquorsin licland should be closed 
itgpm on Siturdays [TL] Sweating Syatem 
On the motion of the Larl of Duniavena Lords 
committcce wis appointed to mauine into the 
sweiting system at the Fast 1 nd of London, 
d toicpoit thercon to the House fiom time to 
time Ihe committee took much interesting 
evidence, ind on July 39th 1eported as follows 
The committec hive ¢xamined witnesses 
in the boot and shec tailoring, cabinet and 
upholstciing, and other ti idcs, and agree that 
the c  Iicmee, although unfnished, may be re- 
porte] ind the inquiry adjourned he com- 
mittee desue to make the followin, remarks 
(1) In the opinion of your commiuttce, the evi 
dence alicady taken suthuently indicates the 
existence of prave cvils in connection with 
what 1s known 1 the Sweating Systcm, 1n the 
locilitics to which thei investigations have 
becn confined Lhcy have reason to belicve 
that the same o1 similar cvils pievail m other 
paits of the Mctiopolis, as well as in othe: 
towns and cities, and affect various industries 
not yetcxamined hem vicws in this respect 
aic Strengthened by many iesolutions and 
applications received from societies and indi- 
viduals praying for un extension of the inquiry 
It also tppceus that many persons cngaged in 
the trades under consideration carry on busi- 
ness inv u1i0us districts in J ondon and in the 
cotutry also (2) For these reasons an ex- 
haustive inquiry is impossible under a 1efer- 
ence limiting the area of investigation to 
the } ast Lind of London, and your committce 
recommend such an cxtension of their refer- 
ence as will enable them to prosecute their 
Inquuies throughout the Mctropolis and im 
such citics an! towns o1 rural distiicts in the 
United Kingdom 1s they may selcct On the 
motion of the Lail of Dunraven the reference 
was (Aug 31d) so amcndcd as to enable the 
commiuttce to inquire Into the swe ung system 
In the Umtcd Kingdom generally — (72) Town 
Holdings The Commons committce on this 
question was rcay pointed in Feb, and shortly 
before the adjournment seported that they had 
taken additionul evidence on the matters re 
ferred to them, but at that pcriod of the session 
it wold not be in then power to conclude the 
whole of thei: inquiry, or to rcport on the 
scvcral subjects compiised in the order of 
refercnce The committce hoped that it 
might not be necessary for them to call further 
witnesses as to the terms of occupation and 
the compcnsation for improvenicnts possessed 


an a2 nee mo 


the purchase. of the fee simple of their property, 
but they desired to take further evidence upon 
the question of imposing a direct assessment 
on the owners of ground rents, and on the 
owners of ieerexsed values :mparted to land 
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By building operations or other improvements. | 
ey accordingly recommended that the com- 
mittee be re-appointed next session for the pur- 
ose of receiving such additional evidence as 
hey may think necessary, and also of reportin 
upon the several branches of the inquiry —[ 
Trustee Gevings Banks On the motion of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer a Commons Com 
mittce was (June 18th) appointed to inquire into 
and seport on (1) the administration of ti ustee 
savings banks under the rustees SavingsBanks 
Act 63, (a) the powers, duties, and liabilitic 4 of 
the trustees, manageis, and officers of trustee 
savings banks, (3) the relations of trustce 
savings banks to the National Dcbt Commis 
sioners, the Registrar of }iiendly Societies, 
and other offices or departments of the Govein 
ment, so far as these relations affect the im 
ternal management of the zffairs of the said 
banks, and (4) the alleged assumption of cer 
tain trustee savings banks of designations 
calculated to“mislead depositors [he inquiry 
was not concluded at the August adjournment 
of Parhament 
ADDENDUM -—- AUTUMN SESSION In the 
previous article an ls wis made to give 
an outline of the principal busine ss transacted 
between Ech 6th and Angust 13th ind we 
now cairy on the narative from the com 
wetcement of the autumn sitting until Dee 
sth, when much still rcmuned tc be donc 
before the two Houses coitd be j1oro,ued 
Parliament reassembled on Nov 6th, ind the 
Commons at once proceeded with the voting of 
supphes = Ihis busincss wis : d on 
Nov 7th, 8th, oth, 1 th, 13th, rqth, sth, and 
16th, the progicss made being slow On Nov 
18th the Solicitor General for Irelind moved 
fo. Icaye to introduce the Land Purchase (Ire 
land) Bill, which was to provide for an advance 
of a sccond sum of £5,000,000 in cxtcnsion 
of Lord Ashbournes Jand Purchase Act of 
1885, and Mr Gladstone proposed by wry of 
amendment that in lieu of procecding again to 
vote the sum of £5,000 000 so as to place the 
State in the dnect iclation of Jandloid to the 
lnish occupier, 1t was expedicnt, espectally in 
view of the lamentable sufferings caused by 
recent evictions, to catend the provisions of the 
Inish Land Act of 87, so as to empower tle 
Land Court to reduce on cance! the wieus ¢ 
rents found to be cacessive, as well as to deal 
with the »ents themsclves, afte: the sone 
of the legislation recently and bencficially 
applied to the crofters holdings in “cotland 
e division was taken on Nov 2oth, when the 
amendment was rejected by 330 to 246, myority 
84, the measure being then icad a inst time 
One or two Gladstomans voted fo: the bill 
Second rcading was catried by 299 to 2.4, after 
a debate on Nov 215t and 2.nd, in the course 
of which Mi Parnell said he would accept the 
bill uf the danger connected with it wore 1¢ 
moved by the inscttion of a provision dealing 
with anreais, and the Chanccllo: of the Ix 
chequer stated that the present proposal was 
made simply a3 a limited and temporaiy 
expeliment, and not in 1edemption of the 
ministerial pledge to deal with the land pur 
chase iuestion generally On Nov agrd Mi 
Parnell moved an instruction empowering the 
committee on the bill to provide that the d 
mission might take an account of the 
amount of arrears of 1ent due from tenants 
desirous of purchasing their holdings, who had 


made, o1 uld make, application to have 
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udicial rents fixed, and might decide whether 
che whole, or ahy, or what part of such arrears 
ought to be paid, and whether in one payment 
or instalments, and at what date the same 
should be paid This was rejected by 182 to 
148 Committee on the Bill was taken in 
the evening, and also on Nov 26th and a7th. 
Several amendments of the Spposinee being 
acccptcd by the Government, the report stage 
was disposed of on Nov 28th, and on the 
‘yllowing day the third ip oalsl Paeders carried by 
202 to 141 — Lhe vo of supphes for the Civil 
Sciviccs was resumed on Nov 30th, when Mr 
H H lLowler1aised a discussion on the pension 
system, which continued on Saturday, Dec st, 
when M: John Morley called attention to the 
emp leyineny of British troops at Suakim In 
refcicnce to the latter question, Mr Secretary 
Stanhope statcd that there was no intention of 
attempting the reconquest of the Soudan, or 
of undcitakhing any large operations On 
Tuesdiy, Dec 4th, Lord R Churchill raised 
the samc qucstion on a motion for adjourn- 
ment, and st ited that in deciding to send one 
British battalion to Suakim the Government 
had acted against the advice of 1esponsible 
and high military authorities at home Mr 
Stanhope said the force was, in the opinion of 
the m tary authorities in Egypt, perfectl 

adequatc Jhe motion for adjournment, whic 

was suppoited by the Opposition, was re- 


jected by 231 to 189 he Insh estimates 
wor taken on Dec eath, and sth, and unde1 
a spccial wiangemcent Irish members under 


summons to sppeat in Ireland weic enabled to 
be present —M:1 W If Smith announced on 
Nov 15th that the period at which they had 
atrived, and the slow progress made with the 
voting of supplics, deprived the Government 
of the hope of passing a number of measures, 
and there were withdrawn, cither then or later 
in the sittings, the thiee Insh Drain ‘ 
Board of Agrioulture Bill Burgh Police and 
Health (Scotland) Bill, Criminal Evidence Bull, 
Land Law Ireland (Land Commussion) Bull, Tithe 
Bills, and Weights and Measures Bill, and alse 
the Fxcise Dutics (Local Purposes) Bull, com 
monly known as the Van and Wheel Tax Bill, 
winch cmbodicd the proposals of the Govern 
ment to tax vans and cuts, pleasur> hoises, 
ind race hoises (sce Trenance, NATIONAL) 
The Intoanating Liquors New Licences Bill of 
Sir W Houldsworth wis dropped On Dec 
sth the followiny measures introduced by the 
Government ot private members stood for 
consideration on ifuture day “Augmentation 
of Benefices, Clergy Discipline, Cruelty to 
Children, Imployers Liability (Dec 7th), 
Intoxuating Liquors (Ircland), Liabihty of 
liustecs, Libcl Law Amendment, *Patent 
Designs and Tiade Marks, Railway Com es 
(Carriage of Fish), Salc_ of Intoxicating Liquors 
on Sunday (Dec 14th), Sand Grouse Piotection, 
School Board for London (Pensions), Solicitors, 
and Universities (Scotland) The House ef 

read the Land Purchase (Ireland) Bill a second 
time without adivisionon Dec 4th, and ordered 
it for committee on Dec 6th The Oaths Bull 
passed ali its stages in the House without 
amendment, a new clause proposed by the 
Lord Chancellor giving the Crown and the 
prisoner, and the parties in civil proceedings, 
the right 2 borg each juror who had taken 
advantage of the Act, being rejected by 54 to 14. 
The Com Bill on Dec. sth awaited con- 
sideration as amended, and the Land ~ : 
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Bill had just been reported from a select com- 
mittee It was notified to their lordships on 
Nov 6th that England had agreed to take naval 
action, 1n conjunction with Germany, on the eaat 
coast of Africa, to prevent the importation of 
arins and the export of slaves but military 
action was not contemplated The announce 
ment that Sir H Blake had been appointed 
Governor of Queensland led to a correspondence 
between the Home Goxernment and that of 
Queensland, an intimation being at length 
made by the Colonial Secretary to the House 
of Lords that aftet what had passed Sur Henry 
felt it would be extremely unpleisant for him 
to undertake the governorship of that colony 
and that he had requested to be relieved of the 
appointment Lord Knutsford vt the same 
time pointed out how cxtremely well fitted Sit 
Henry was fo: the governoiship ind could 
not but think thit the opposition which had 
been raised to the appointment had proceeded 
from a misapprehension of the position and 1 
want of knowledge of Sir Henrys eminent 
qualifications and services On Nov 30th it 
wis notified that the governorship hid been 
offered to and accepted by Sn H N tman 
Goveinor of Jimiuica The remgnation by Sir 
0 Warren of the Chief Commissioncrshipct the 
Metropolitan Police and the apycintment of 
Mr Munro to the vacant post were iso notified 
to Parliament Mr Cunmghame Graham <n 
Dec rst used the expression  dishone uw thle 
trick and, refusing to retrict ws ordered to 
withdraw himself during the 1emunder of thit 
days sitting On Nov 26th during committce 
on the Land Purchase Bill, 1ttention wis called 
asa matter of privileg: to the attempted service 
of a summons upon Mr Sheehy in the oute: lobb 
of the House, and a committee wis { ngath 
appointed to consider the mattc: lo this 
committee, which on Dec sth had not 1c ported 
was ilso icferied cn Dec 1st 1 letter sent 
to Mr Sheehy by 1 sessional C1ewn soltiter 
in Ireland hc Commons committee on corn 
averages, ind the lords committce th. 
sweating system, took furthe: evidence  Larl 
Cadogan postponed until the session of 89 any 
action upon the report of the committee on the 
Standing Orders of the House of Lords and the 
Commons committees on Fnendly Societies 
tion and Immigration ind Trustee Savings 
reported in favour of their rcappoint 

ment next session 

Settled Estates Act See Lanp Qurstion 

Settled Land Act, The, 82 The objcct of 
this Act 15 to enlarge the powcis enjoyed by 
limited owners of real property cspecially by 
hfe tenants But the powers which it confers 
upon the hmited owner are to be excrcised by 
him as trustee for all persons interc sted under 
the settlemerft which creates his limited owne 
ship Seein detailed 87 

Settlement See cd 87 

Severn Tunnel] (for the carlier history of 
this work see eds 87and 88) Ihis tunnel] 15 
7,664 yards long, the entrance on the English 
side 1s a cutting a mile long and as much as 
60 feet deep at the lower end, and the 
approach from the Welsh side 1s about the same 
Jength and a similardepth It was necessar y 
to make large sea banks to keep out the hn 
tides, as the approaches lie through marsh- 
Jands The tunnel 1s hned with brickwork 
from 2 ft 31n to 3 ft thick, rmbedded in mortar 
of Portland cement Sir John Hawkshaw was 
the engineer-in-chief, and the first coal train 
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from South Wales was timed to run through 
in January 1886 This was successfully done 
on the oth of that month, a tra:n consisting of 
fourteen trucks, two vans and one ehgine, 
and cirrying 150 tons of steam coal, leaving 
Aberdaie at 9 50 am and arriving at South: 
ampton in about eleven hours e passage 
through the tunnel occupied about nineteen 
nunutes lhe tunncl was opened fo: passenger 
traffic on Dec 1st without abl gea BiH iba some 
what surprising circumstance considering that 
this great work with 1ts approaches, has cost 
something Jike {700.000 It should be 
added thit the Severn tunnel 1s ventilated by 
means of 1 Guibil fan, which can discharge 
240000 feet of air per minute further 
development of the use of the tunnel took place 
In as The GW and I & NW Rauways 
concluded attangements for the establishment 
of 1. direct service of fast trains between 
Biurstol Liverpool Manchester, and other 
important towns in the North of Fngland and 
Scctlind At Bristol these trains form acon 
nection with the up ind down trains for the 
west The journey by the Severn tunnel 
hetween Bristol wid the North 1s an hour 
shoitc: thin by iny other 1oute A complete 
history of this grcit cnginccring scheme was 
published by Bentley dur ng the year in the 
shape of 1 handsome velume entithd ‘ The 
Severn Tunne) its Constiucth » and Diff 
culticS by Ehemas A Wilkes 

Sewage Sc.cd 8¢ 

Sexual Selection The second of the two 
prreitevolutionay hypotheses with which the 
nime cf Darwin 1s connected the first being 
Natural Sclection Seeecd 86 

Seychelles Islands cr Mahe Archipclago, 
uc situated in the Indiin Ocean, about 1 ooo 
miles noith of Mauritius of which Buitish 
cclony they uc politically tput Total area 73 
sq in pop 14,¢81_ Ihe chief ind largest islan 
15 Mahé up nwhichis Port Victoria the capital, 
hiubour undhe adquartusof H M East African 
squidron The only small tiopical oceanic 
islands of ,rimtic stiucture, they are covered 
with Juxurt int tre pic ul vepetation among which 
isthe coco de mer an ted bre tice oval 
mecut 15 tdininistered by 2 Chiet Civil Commis 
sicner ind 1 Board suboi dinate to the Gove rnor 
of Mauritius Fo) financial statistics sec BRITISH 
Imire ctc (table) Exports consist of cocoa- 
put cocxnut oi sperm, vanilla coffec and 
cloves, but since the abolition of slavery in 34 
these plintations have been in a declining 


state The majority of the people are fiom 
India = [here are twelve Roman Catholhie pri 
muy schocls ind aight English Lpiscopul Lhe 
floup Wis inne xed in 1794 

Shakespeare Bacon_ Controversy ‘ce 
GREAT CRYF10cRAM, The 

Shaw Captain Eyre Massey, © B Ohief 


ot the Metropolitan Fire B e, to which he 
succcedcd on the dcath of Mr Braidwood, who 
was hulled at the great fire in Tooley Strect in 
1861, was born at Monkstown, co Cork, 70 
kducated at Irinity ( oll ublin where he 
graduzted Aftcr sc1ving a short time in the 
army he was appointed Superintendent of the 
Belfast Donstabulary, which office he held until 
he reccived his present = geal CB's 
Shaw Lefevre, The Kt_ Hon ; 
PC son ofthe late SirG Shaw Lefivre, Clerk 
of Parliaments, was b 1832 Educated at Eton 
and Trin Coll, Camb Bencher Inner Temple. 
He was Chief Secretary to the Admiralty (71-74), 
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and Chief Oommussioner of Works (80-84) He 
has algo served as chairman of the Royal Com 
mission on the Loss of Life at Sea (86) Un 


successfully contested Winchester ( 59), sat for 
Reading ( 64 85), Bradford (April sist, 86), re 
elected (July 86) Heirs a warm supporte: of 
Mr Gladstone 8 lish policy, and in the spring 
of last year visited to investigate the 
condition of that country He wrote an im 
portant lette: to the frmes respecting Ins 
inquiries on the Clinticarde estate Mr: Shaw 
evie, during lus tenure of office is Chief 
mmissioner of Works, o1lginated the Ilyde 
Park Corne: and other Mctiopolitan IMprove 
inents 
Sheffield and Goole Ship Canal = Fo1 some 
time past a scheinc has becn on foot to connect 
that busy steel, 110n ind coal centic, Sheificld 
with the port of Gook by means of a naviy ible 
watcrway, cspecially for the heavy traffic 
which in these ra of competition 1s found 
to be so expensive by rail OnOctobci 4th, 88 
the leading piomoters of the idea imect the 
cnginecrs at Goole, and vicwed the Airc ind 
Calder Canal system betwcen thit port and 
lerrybridge, next day they went on to Goole 
by the Ouse and Ticnt, and afterwards along 
the Goole and Stamfoirth Cinal to Domaster , 
whence on the following diy they went along, 
the canal to Sheffield Itis said that the rcsults 
of this carcful survey p! oved very cncoul img 
from both the practical ind the fin inci! points 
of view About the time of the cx umnination 
of the proposcd linc of route, 1t wis stated that 
the deer tina expenses fund amounted to 
41,725, although the Sheffield Jown Council 
found themselves unable, as a ccip 1 ite body 
to subsc1ibe to it At the end of Novembct it 
was announced that a company lid bccn regis 
to establish the new waterway It was 
ploponse to acquirc the following undertakings 
with the docks, hai bours, and works, ind the 
rights connected therewith 
ot the river Don, fiom linsley, in the pirish of 
Shetheld, to Wilsich House, in the parish of 
Barnby-on-Don, @) Ihe Dearne and Dove 
Canal, commencing in the puish of Wath upon 
Dearne, and terminating at o: near Bainsley 
by a junction with the Barnsley Cand, (8) Lhe 
Staniforth and Rey Canal, commenuny 
from the river Don, to the river Tient, (4) Lhe 
Shefficld, Canal from Sheffield parish to 1 junc 
tion with the Don at I insley Ihe intial 
capital 18 £30,000, and the fiist directors include 
the Mayors of Sheffield and Barnsley and the 
president ofthe Sheffield Chainber of Commerc 
School, Doisetshire Refounded 
by Edward V1, 1550, re oeeniee 1870 Annual 
ameuiNe 01/200 1 Exhibition to either Univ 
of £40 or four years falls vacant evel) yeu, 
pupils may also compete for Huish Exhibitions 
of £50 for tou: years, this privilege 15 alloucd 
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to three other schools only Pupils, 340 Head 
» Rev. E M Young,MA 
Sheriff. On the ‘morrow of St Martin’ 


Nov, rath) the Lord Chancellor, the Lo:d High 
reasurer, 0: if there be none the or 
of the Exchequer the Loid President and otheis 
of the Privy Council, and the Lord Chicf 
Justice or any two or more of these great 
Officers, with some of; the judges of the High 
Court, meet at the Royal Courts of Justice, 
when the judges propose three persons from 
county (with certain exceptions) fo: the 
office of ff, and the first of the three 
8 wm each instance nominated, unless the 
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rson in question request to be relreved 
fon serving on ground of ill health, want 
of sufficient means, or some other reason, 
and his excuse 18 accepted, when the newt 
person on the lst 1s nominated The hast, as 
revised 11; Council, 1s submitted to Her Majesty, 
who with a gold bodkin pricks the of 
those whom she selects to serve, and which are 
rencially the names now appeaiing first Only 
onc shertfi1s appointed for the two counties of 
Cambiidge and Huntingdon The sheriff of 
Lincashire 1s nominated by the gicen as 
Duchcss of Lancaster, and the sheiift of Corn- 
will by the Prince of Wales as Duke of Corn- 
wul Ihc laverymen of London (g v ) on Mid- 
summe1 Diy elect two sheriffs who are, but 
will shoitly ~~ longe1 be, jointly sheriff of 
Middlesex (Lor the change made in this 
icgaid by the Local Government Act, see 
Srssion 88, sec 28) A sheriff holds office for 
onc year he custody of the county 1s com- 
mitted to him, and 1n case of need he may eall 
upon all the inhabitants to aid him in defending 
iL or in altesting a fclon, and the body of 
persons so assembled 145 termed the posse com2- 
tatus Ile accompanies the judge through the 
county, ind sits beside him at ctiminal trials 
he presides at the clection of coroners, an 
has ccitan duties to fulfil in connection with 
pirhamentuy clections He, ot rather the 
under pherff, sits, uded by a jury, to asseas 
diumiyes in actions fot tort in the supetio1 
comts where judgment has gone by dctaule, 
and im ccrtan cascs to settle the amount of 
compensation under the Lind Clauses Con 
solidition Acts (g ) Assisted by an undet- 
Sherift and by othe officers, he summonses 
jurors scives wills githers fines, and executes 
the judgments of the courts, mcluding the 
judgment of death, he 15 liable for wrongtuilly 
imprisoning any person, but not for the escape 
ofapiisonct fiom gaol Ihe sheiitts of London, 
in addition to theu other dutics, attend the 
Loid Miyoi on state occasions, and at cvery 
court of aldc1mcen, and thcy present petitions 
fiom the court of aldermen o1 common council 
to the Hlouse of Commons at the bar of the 
Housc (Sec Session 88, secs 28 and 66 ) 

Shiahs ‘See MolAMMLDANISM, ed '88 

Shipping and Shipbuilding of ’88 Ihe 
marked movement in these trades noticed in 
our last edition ( 88), Was more than maintained 
during the ycar just closing, and prospects 
continuc bright in bothbranches The demand 
for oversea freightages— anothe: symptom of the 
all ,oundimprovement ot trade—seemed tocome 
ulmost too suddenty on the builde1s, who, before 
87, had tot years been compelled to restrict pro- 
duction, consequently cairying rates went up 
ind wore maintained whilc in the meantime the 
yards became busier A correspondent of the 
Times, Oct 3rd, supplics the following sugges- 
tive lst of the differences of average t raten 
cven between 88 and 87, although it will ve 
remembered that a distinct improvement ha 
occurred during the latter year —Carnriage of 
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iG castes ete see tea tae « ne piesa 
rate 5s 6a against 35 5d. timber freighte 
cham relay of so per cent : coal from the 
e to London 4s 34. st 35. 6d., 
to Hamburg 50 per cent higher to Cronstadt 
5s. 9a against 4s. e work of construction 
may be gauged by an estimate that at the end 
of June there were in British yards in course 
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of building no less than 377 veasels, of which 
goo were steamers, of an aggregate tonnage of 
about 608,118, or 190,000 tons more than at the 
corresponding period of '87_ Froma statement 
pubhshed in the autumn, it appears that the 
vessels delivered yielded, as a rule, good 
prices on sale for the contractors, who gene- 
rally gave new orders, the market had been 
piactically cleared of second-hand vessels, 
those le Deine generally 30 per cent highcr 
than in ’87, while the builders had a bette: out 
look than they had had at any time during the 
previous five years Taking the Clyde asa 
typical rt, there were Jaunched 1n Octobe: no 
ewer than 14 new vessels, with a total tonnage 
of 40,685, by fai the largest output in the month 
for ten years For the ten months of the year 
the total Clyde launches were 173, with an aggie 
gate of 223,900 tons, as compaled with 136\cssels 
and 166,906 tons for the same pcriod in 87 
According to the returns compiled by Lloyd s 
KRegiste: of Shipping, therc were at the close 
of the quarter ending Sept joth no less than 400 
steam and Sere veeeels of 698,995 tons under 
construction in the United Kingdom, as com 
pared with 249 of 394,340 tons at the same date 
in 87 ese figures again show that as the 
year went on there was no falling off, as is 
lurther evidenced on a comparison with the 
quaiter cnding Junc 30th, there being im 
increase of no less than gc 877 tons Pre pata 
tions were being made at the end of the 
September quaite: for the constiuction of 167 
vessels of 351,281 tons, aginst 82 vessels of 
179,581 tons at the end of the previous quate 
Ot the vessels under construction in September, 
336 Of 614,174 tons were being built under the 
supervision of Lloyds surveyors with a vicw 
to classification In the autumn wis issued 2 
Blue Book giving a retuin of the tixcs and 
other oharges on shipping in foreign countries 

The contents arc the circulu from the I orergn 
Office, and replies from the Argentine Republic, 
Austria-Hungary, Belgium, 3: 1711, Colombia, 
Ecuador, I gypt, France, Gciminy, Giccce, 
Italy, japan, exico, Montencpio, Netherlands, 
Peru, Portugal, Roumamia, Russ:a, Stam, Spain, 
Sweden an Noiway, Turkey, Umited States, 
Uruguay, and Zanzibar - As to Wrecks, the 
Wrech Register tor the year ending June 30th, 
86, was publishcd in fuly 88 kiom this :t 
appears that in the year named 3 596 vessels 
met with accidents on the coasts of the United 
Kingdom, being less than the previous year 
by 168 cases, 396 lives were lost, against 
478. The most teirible sea disaster of 88 was 
the collision off Sable Island, and about oc 
miles out from Hahfax, NS Ihe Geises, of the 
‘Thingvalla Line from New \ ork to Co enhagen, 
with 136 persons on board collidcd with the 
Thingvalla ot the same line for New York, and 
sank, 105 lives being lost During the year 
the shipping interest was well represented by 
several] deputations which waited upon Minis 
ters to discuss a variety of questions On 
Nov rsth the committee appointed under the 
rovisions of the ‘‘ Meichant Shipping (Life 
vin Ape acces) Act 88’ (see SESSION, 
sect £) held their first sitting, and appointed 
Mr. T smay chairman, and Mr ‘ie S 
Anderson, vice-chairman It will be inte: esting 
to add here that the leviathan steamship the 
Great Eastern, which had been brought to the 
Mersey for the purpose of breaking up, was 
wold by auction in detail for £58,000 


A province of Abyssinia (¢ v.), really 
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a semi-independent kingdom, whose ruler is 
a feudatory of the Negus 
Shop Hours R tion 
provides for the protection of persons under 
the age of eightecn years employed tn or about 
shops Such persons aie not to be emis 
fo. a longer time than seventy four hours, 
including meal times, in any one week. If pre 
viously on the same day employed 1n any factory 
or woikshop as defined by the Factory and 
Wo1ksho ct 1878, to: the number of hours 
permitted by thit Act, they must not be em- 
loyed ina shop tt all, o1 1f previously emploved 
fot feuc: hous, they may be employed in a 
shop only fo: so many hours as will complete 
that number In every shop in which young 
cisons arc employed the employer must ex- 
habit Ina conspicuous place a notice referring 
to the provisions of the Act, and stating the 
number of hows in the week dung which 
young persons may liwfully be employed An 
cinployer 15 hiible toa fine of £1 for every viola- 
tion of the Act, but if he can show that some 
othe: person is the actual offender, such person 
shall be convicted instead of the employe: The 
procediuc under the Act 15 the same as unde 
the Fictory ind Workshop Act 1878 The term 
“shop, as uscd in the Act, includes public- 
houses and ieficshment houses [his Act does 
not ipply to persons cinployed m shops who 
arc mcmbers of the employe: 5 tamily 


Shorthand. Abbrcviation and employment 
of ubitiary muks to indicate Ictters and 
sounds Shorthand was known to the Grecks 


and the Remins in vu limited degree From 
the decline of the Rom in Lmpire till 1588, when 
Bright publishcd the first system of shoithand 
in Pngland, httle pines was madc_ Bales’ 
“Ynachygraphy fcellowed next (1590) These 
two systems were mercly collections of arbi- 
triry marks foi ccrtain words ‘The first short- 
hind alphabet was published by Z ohn Willis, 
anonymously, in 160. In 1837 Phonography 
(writing by sound) was invented by Isaac 
l itman, of Bath, and marks a new e1a in the 
history of shorthand, since by it the sounds of 
the Pnelish language arc fully repiesented 
cach by one stroke o1 motion of the hand, and 
arc $0 arringed as to show, as far ag possible 
their qaituel wlavon: (Kor a morc detaile 

caplanation of the system sec Mr Pitmans 
woiks) Phonography is the only system 
that has produced a litcratuic All its publica- 
tions would constitute a small library The 
following facts show its great and increasin 


populanty Ihe Phosetic Jouinal, a periodica 
yibhshed by Mr Pitman (1, Amen Corner, 
Paternoster Row, F C), partly m shorthand, 


has a wockly circulation of 23,000 In addition, 
there are one weekly and cight monthly maga- 
zincs, lithographed cntirely in Phonography. 
Thc Phonetso Society, instituted in 1843, 1ecelves 
a yeatly addition of over 2,000 members Each 
important town now possesses 1t9 Shorthand 
Writers Association, and there are eighty such 
associations in existcnce, the largest having a 
membership of over 400 The growing destre 
to economise time ard the advantages resulting 
fiom the principal of a business being able, b 

the aid of a shorthand clerk, to personally atten 

to all, or at least to the most important, of his 
letters, has resulted in a large increase in the 
number of shorthand clerks and a steady de- 
mand for their services In all ¢ offices the 
letters arc opened and read by the incipal 
and his anawcrs rapidly dictated to his short- 
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hand clerk, who then transcribes them and 
leaves them to be signed. The tpal has 
the advantage of knowing that his ideas are 
expressed in his exact words, a matter of 1m- 

ce in legal correspondence, while the 
mere mechanical part of taking down and 
transcription has been entirely saved, leaving 
him free to turn his attention to other matters 
Since the introduction of the type-wmiter, in 
many offices the transcrption 1s done on one of 
these machines with a better result as to clear 
ucop, and a saving of time The writing of 
shorthand and type writing are so eminently 


suited for women that thcy have gone far to- 


solve the problem of the empl yment of women 
For some time past mcn of business have 
regretted that the study of shorthand was not, 
as a rule, undertaken till a boy had left school, 
but this 1s bemng 1apidly remedied Since its 
introduction into the ord and Oambridge 
ercial te and the Oxford Local 

Examination Sch« me, schoolmasters have not 
been slow to introduce it into thear curiiculum 
It 1s now taught in such well known schools as 
Rugby, King’s C ollegc, and the ( ity of London 
School, and the numbci of colleges, institu 
tions, ete, in which it 15 a subject for study 
number about a thousand Reccntly the head 
master of the Bristol Grammar School, with a 
view to turning out boys with a useiul comme: 
cial knowledgc, scent out circulars tc svo busme ss 
men arya their cptmon as to the value cf 
Keveral subjccts, amo, them being Lronch, 
German, book kecping and shoithind A. 
siderable number of replics wore recensed and 
shorthand headed the hist Several systems ot 
shorthand claiming to have preat advantages 
over Phonography have appeared, but they 
have in evcry instance failed to sustain these 
clams Some fear was expicssed when the 
recently improved Phonog: iph came out that 
it would supeiscde o1 supplant the shorth ind 
writer, but in practice these tears have proved 
to be groundless, and the machine will rathe 
supplement and incieasc lus work = Lhere ue 
also numerous other systems in vogue, including, 
Gurney s Sloan Duployan, Pochncell, the Oxfoid 
Shorthand, et< 

Shrewsbury Schoo] Founded by King Ed- 

VIL in 1551, augmented by Queen Elzabeth 

inrs7r_ One of the scven schools 1congamsed 
by the Public Schools Actin 68 Distinguished 

umni, Si Philip Sidney, Lord Brook, Marquis 
of Halitax, and, 1n the present century, Chailcs 


Darwin, James Fraser (late Bishop of Min 
chester), Professor B H Kenne qd the picsent 
Archbi op of Wake 


op ct York, the new Bis 
held, Sir Lysons, Loid Thiing, Sir C1 
Newton, Viscount Cranbrook, I ] Munio 
(the editor of “Lucretius ), | A Faley, thn 
pregent Bishop of St Davids, Professor J L 
. Mayor (the editor of ae ), the late 
Sir Cecil Beadon, the late Mr R Shilleto, the 
eminent scholar, Right Hon | I Hibbert, 
Right Hon H C ikes, Right Hon 
Osborne Morgan, and many others’ Ihe 
school was moved to a new ate (of 26 acrés) 


an ‘6s. Between '82 and ’88 its numbers have 
increased from r7o to 254 Master, Ruv 
HH, Whitehead Moss, MA otto, “Unitus st 
vecle, ne erent 

Siam. ingdom embracing the preatc 
part of the Ind eve and pat of the Malay 


peninstila, Boundaries ul-defined. Area, about 


‘850,000 Bq. mM. ; pop. estimated at about 6,000, 000, 
including Stanees and Laotians, 2,000,000 each, 


{eee 


and Chinese and Malays, 1,000,000 each. Capital, 
Bangkok (pop about 500,000), situated on the 
delta tof the mver Mee-nam, the great natural 
and economical centre of the kingdom. The 
royal dignity nominally hereditary, but each 
sovereign appoints his own successor. 
tive exercised by the king 1n conjunction 
with a Council of Ministers, who have charge 
of the dcpartments of war and marine, finance, 
foreign affairs, justice, aprculiire: and the 
royal house The Council of State consists 
of the Ministers, ro to 20 members apponnted 
by the king, and 9 princes of the royal house 
here are forty-one provinces, each admun- 
istered by a governor People kept in a 
state of scrfdom by the feudal owners of 
the soil Domestic slavery in process of 
abohtion Foicign tradc centres at Bangkok, 
and 15 almost wholly in the hands of foreigners 
Chief exports, 11u:¢ to Jong Kong, Singapore, 
and Lowi: Buimah, tcak wood to Great 
Hiitain Kings icvenue raised by customs, 
ducs, and taxcs on land, fruit trecs, spirits, 
opium, gambling, tin mines, edible birds nests, 
and fisheiis, and amounts to about £2,000,000 
ayeal Expenditure within income No public 
debt Small standing army, and gencial eniol- 
ment of males as militia Navy consists of 
4 stcam corvettcs and 12 gun boats, on the 
model of that of Great Biitain Prevailing 
rcligion, Buddhism Western ideas of civilisa- 
tion spicading to some cxtent, and a few of 
the Siamese youths sent to Lurope for their 
cducation 

Siberia A Russiin piovince, larger than 
Fuiope, which 15 only separated fiom the 1est 
of the empne by the low lying Ural hills, a 
slendcr bartict which 1s now being broken 
down by the cxtcnsion of the Russian railway 
a eel into Sibc1ia, and by 1nco1 porting the 

cst Sibcrian governments with the Luropean 
Scecd 86 
he extensions in this 
consist 
vostook 


Rus iin adnunistiative system 
Biberian Railways 
far castcrn portion of Russian territor 
‘ thicec Lnes between Tomsk and V1 
from Tomsk to Irkutsk, to Stretinsk (on the 
Shicka, an affluent of the Amoor), and from 
Lake Khanka, o1 Han koi, on to vostock 
tarlyin 88it was reported that decisive steps 
were being tikcn to constiuct the Obi 1aalway 
(Western Sibciia), intended to 1un from the 
mouth of the river Voyhar to the bay of Hypoo 
dara, the length being 2go miles, at an estimated 
cost of £2,500,000 Reckoning 180 days only tor 
the runnin, of trains, the estimated profit was 
72 per cent Under date St Petersburg 
May roth, it was stated that the new line had 
becn finally mapped out, and would run from 
lomok in the west to Viadivostoch on the 
Pacific coast, making connections with a num- 
be: of large and important towns, including 
Iihutsh, onthe way Under date Aug 318t, if 
was reported from Brussels that part of the 
Siberian line, from Samara to Ufa, 48s kilometres 
in length, was to be opened the followin 
mouth, the continuation from Ufa to Statue 


being under consideration A further report, 
St Petersburg, Sept 6th, was to the effect that 
the had been completed as 


tar as Irkutak It was tuithe: proposed to make 
a branch hne to the Trans-Baikal province, 
between Lake Baikal and the Ohnese frontier 
At the opening of the above line, on Sept. send 
Admiral Possiet, the Mintster of Ways an 

Communications, 


haga to do all in his 
power to continue 


work to Irkutsk. Seme 


Gro 


Bie} 


further detaiis of Russian railway pioyects in 
this country appeared in the Z1ses of agth 
and Nov oth. 

Sierra Leone A British colony on West 
African coast, including also the Isles de Los, 
Sherbro, and Mannah Area, 1n occupation 
468 sq m, of entue settlement 3,000 sq m,, 
pop 60,546, chiefly blacks Capital Freetown, 

P 22,000 Climate inimical to Furopcins 

1érra Leone called the ‘“‘white mans grave 
Little production, but large trade with interiot 
in palm oul, palm kernels, benme secd, ground 
nuts, cola nuts, vocoanuts, gin,el, Indiarubber, 
copal, hides, wx, a little ivory, tc ak, and zold 
dust ItisaCrowncolony under the Governoi 
of West Afric. Scttlements, but four peoples 
represcntatives are called to the Legislative 
Council Naval stition and headquitters ofa 
West Indian regiment Religious institutions 
flourish Lducation provided for Eourah By 
Collcge affihated to Durhim University bor 
financial statistics see Bririsn [ mrirr, ete 
(table) Otizin Uly used as arefuye for rescucd 
slaves Progress unsatisfactory LTustacqui | 
sition, 1787. 1 xpeditions against the Lum and 
othe troublesome tribesin 87 LIke strong 
holds were captured after fichtin,  Oonsult 
K johnstons “Africa, and © tier Maycsty 5 
wee ; ‘ ; 

alling SceRamwarxSicnurrinc,ed 8S 
penal English Scc MInine 

Simplon Kailway Tunnel A + heme for 
continuing the .ailw ay trom Gency ito Marti,ni 
and Brieg through the Simplon mount un to 
Domo d Ossola, ind thence to the Jago Mag 
gioic Ihe estumated length 15 12} mulcs, and 
the cost about 100,000, 90) francs (sec cd 88) 

Sims, G@ R, was b in London 1647. He 
entered the lite: ary profession ws 1 contiibuter 
to the HVehkly Dispath and fiuu lle was 
one of the projcctois of the Acferce, in which 
were first published his well hnown “ Dagonet 

ads fe still contributes “ Mustiurd ind 
Cross tothatjournil Mr S cime ito pro 
munence as i dramatist when his ‘ Cruteh and 
Toothpick wis produccdatthe Roy uty Ihe itic, 
April 79 «‘‘ Lights of London (Princess, 81) 
stamped his success as a graph melodramatic 
play writer In collaborition with Mr Henry 
Pettitt he wrote ‘ Harbow Lights, pioduccd 
with gieat success at the Adelphi im 86 
Another of Mt Ss popular pliys 1s ‘ The 
Romany Rye, which wis being played it the 
time of the terrible disaster at the Factcr 
Theatie in 87 Mi S has takcn great interest | 
in the work of improving the social condition of 
the poor, and in his ‘ How the Poor Live,’ o1i,i 

Illy contributcd to the Putortal tb orld, he 
has drawn graphic pictures of the tersbie 
sufferings endured by the humblcr class of 
toulers in the over crowded districts of London | 
Published’ ‘Mary Jane Marned ’ 

pore. Capital ot the Straits Settlements 
7 vy), and giecat emporium of British trade in thc 
st 


Sion College Founded in 1630 by the Rev 
Di. White, who appropriated the sum of £3,000 
for the purchase of a site in the City of London 
for the College and the almshouse att ichcd to 
it, and directed his executors ty provide out 
of his estates in the country an annual revenue 
of £160, of which £120 was to be secured to the 
hospital and £40 to the College forcver Out 
of this latter snm payments were to be made 
to preachers of quarterly Latin sermones ad 
clerum, and the cost of the banquet upon the 
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anniveisary and the other appointed days, 
which was to reward those who hstened to 
the se1mons, was to be detrayed The new 
building, which was designed by Mr. A. W. 
Blomfield, the uchitect, cost £25,000, and was 
opened by the Prince and Piincess of Wales 
on Dec 15th, 1886 The College possesses at 
the present time about 65,000 volumes, of which 
36,00» arc on the shelves ot the library, the 
1emaindcr beng kept for the present in the 
extensive book rooms at the back of the build- 
in, Sce more fully ed 87 

Sixpence, The New Sec Cornacr, THe 
JuUBlILE,ed 88 

Skeleton Army Organiscd by the rough 
clement of the population as acountel agitation 
to the Silviation Army Seeecd 87 

Slander Slandcr 15 dctamition by word of 
mouth as distinguished irom hbel, which 13 
dcfamation by wilting, ct. As a rule abusive 
linyguare, howevcr coarse, 18 no ground of 
ution, unicss specail dimaze can be shown to 
have ensucd to its object Lhus calling a man 
swindicr o1 1womin a prostitute does not in 
itself give ground for an “tion But words 
Imputing to any person misconduct in his 
business cr profession, words charging any 
person with Wivine commuttcd an inditable 
offence, und words to the cfiect that any per 
“15 suflciing from contigious discasc, are 
ll wtionable without proof of spccial damage 
In cther respects the lw of slandct closely 
resembles the law of libcl  Fhus, in both the 
definitions ot malic, of publication, and of 
pryileeee commmunic tions ucthe same = Lhe 
sune liability attaches to those who 1¢pcat 
ot 
the charge made 1s a good dcicnce in slander 
is Well as in libel Lhe civil remedies tor 
slindcr are the sume us forlibcl But slander, 
unlike libel cin never be mide the subject of 
v cumini prosecution  Sce lrpext, and for 
the dctuls of the law of slandcr consult 

Addis n on forts, chipter 6 

Slave Coast [he Guinci Coast, between 
Gold Coit and ligos Behind it are large 
In,oons = Here uc Popo, Whydih, the Daho- 
man port, Germin Togoland, Ticnch Porto Novo 
Portuguese Ajuda, English Badigry, ete 

Slavery in Africa !n’88 Cardinal Lavigerie 
At hbishcp of Algiers and Lunis, and Primate 
of Africa, moved by the reports of his mis 
slonalics, persuaded his Holiness the Pope to 
bless 1 crusade against slavery, aud set himself 
the tisk of prciching the crusade in all the 
cipituls of furope In furtherance of this 
design the Cardind ciume to London, and on 
the 31st of July at Prince’s Hall cdclivered a 
sation under the wspices of the inti slayer: 
souety, where pecis, Quakers, bishops, car- 
dinals, satlors, soldic =|” fact, m mbers of allt 
classes of souicty Woic picscnt (Eorieport sec 
Anti Sla cry Reporter, July, August) As the 
result of inquirics into the question of slave y, 
itis found that from the point where Buitish in- 
fluence ceases in the south tuth< north slave yts 
rampant throughout Africa, save only in 
wherc, owing to the piescnce of English 
officials, the traffic in human flesh has ceased, 
and any slave, by: ‘imation tu the nearest 
Mudir, can obtain is or her fieedom In 

ers, owing to the picsence of civilised 

Europcans of all nations, slavery is kept in the 
background, but in the rcgions where tourists 
do not penetrate, on the southern slopes of the 
Atlas, there slavery 1a still, if not permitted 
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spenly, existing notwithstanding the laws of 
the Republic Fhe aie great offenders 
in this way, for, notwithstanding then assump 
tion ofthe Protectorateso and ar, 
they have done nothing whatever to abolish 
or mitigate the evils of slavery in either the 
Tin kish Pashalik or the African island On 
the east coast of Afisca the Ikrench flag (as 
France demes to our cruisers the right of 
search) 15 used to enable slaveisto1un then 
cargoes free from the interference of Buiitish 
men-of-war Under the disguisc of the 
system of ‘‘free emigrants” slavery 15 also 
ecimitted in Reunion and Bourbon, and from 
ada ar, the southern parts of the Zanzibar 
toast, and the province of Mozambiguc, 2 slavc 
trade in all but name 1s carried on to provide 
for the fancied wants of the Ficnch cicolcs, 
whose baibirous treatment of Indian coolics 
has Ied our Goveinment to forbid then emigra 
tion to the French posscssions in the In ian | 
Ocean for the purpose of working im planti 
tions The regulations made on then behalf 
were ignoicd, and the 1ight of British officials 
to look to thei welfare demed Of other 
Christian nations, Portugal 1s the worst 
offender She muntains a shidowy clum to 
vast tiacts of the intcrior, over Which she pos 
seases neithe: the powcr nor the will to 
exercise any influence, while cvcn on some 
parts of the sca coist im the Mosambique 
channel she has to'pay tribute to thc natives 
in ordei to be permitted to cacrcise the phan 
tom of sovereignty Several ycars ago, it must 
be admitted, slavery was nominally abolished 
in her Afiican possessions, but the system of 
“hbertos” which succeeded it, like that of the 
French ‘éniigrés drbves, and almost all othe: 
forms of apprenticeship of negiocs or other 
indigenous races, posscsses all of the dis 
advantages and none of the adv intages of 
slavery In order to assert hei obsolete claims 
to the upper ieaches of the Zambe, she has 
Jately been SccUpyinE herself with the de 
scendants of Gaetano Peieua, who wasatrader 
of Tete in the end of last century, and one of 
whom, afte: baptism, has been made an official 
of the King of Portugal and the Algiuves 
But it 1s not the doings of the Percias nor yet 
the existence of  hbertos in Angoli and 
Mozambique which form the gravest indict 
ment against Poitugal,it 1s that within icach 
of the coast there are many trading stations 
managed by men in close conespondence with, 
and often in the direct cmploymcnt of, mer 
chants living in the coast towns which depend 
for the profits of then tirade on the tiafte in 
human flesh which 1s car1icd on by the caravans 
which make them them points of departure for 
the interior. Livingstone, Cameron, Montagu, | 
Kerr, and othe: tiavellers have described the 
doings of these caravans, and fiom them we 
may gathe: some idea of the barbanties peg 
perpetrate and the ciuelties they inflict, whic 
only fail to rival those of their compeers, the 
tradel b from Zangibar, fiom lack of power and 
net from lack of will and desire Livingstone 
tells us how even the servaifts of Government 
officals were engaged in this abominable busi- 
ness. Christians or nominal Christians aie 
not, however, the worst offenders Mohamme- 
damiam in Ainca means slay ery and the slave 
trade, and the Sultan of Turkey, in respect 
of Tripoh still im some sense an African poten- 
tate, Is an encourager of the most debasi 
form of slavery—viz., that of eunuchs (for this. 
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tiade and how it 18 cariied on see Mr, bel se 
of Souakin’s book of his experiences there 
and in Abyssinia), His Imperial Majesty does 
not use his power and influence to carry out 
the agicements and treaties he and his pre« 
decessois have enteied into with regard to 


slavery, but permits them to be violated with 
impunity, more or less openly, 1n all of 
his dominions, Euiopean, Asiatic, and African. 


In Trpoh in Afiica, now that the importation 
of slaves in Igypt has ceased to be profitable, 
those that can suivive the horiors of the 
passage of the Sihaia on fool are openly sold, 
and thei price pays foi the arms and ammuni- 
tion which by that open gate are poured into 
Afina to arm the finatical followers of the 
Kahit Abdulla, the successo: of the so called 

Mthd:, the muideie: of Gordon Another 
Moslem potentate, Muley Hassan of Morocca, 
surrounds himselfand his wives with eunuchs, 
while in cvery town of his dominions slaves 
are openly bought and sold Muimssters, con- 
suls, mission wes, all are alike powerless to 
ibate the evil o1 alleviate the sufferings of the 
vitims lhe people who supply the Afzican 
countries bordering on the Mediterranean 
with slives are fie Mohammedan oernes 

who stictch acicss Aftica noth of the belt o 

tropical rains and jungle, and who prey on 
their negro neighbours inhibiting the districts 
to the south of them Ihese people, the 
louarcgs, the Haussas, the inhabitants of 
Sohoto, Kambatia, Songhay, Tombo, Most 
Beigu, Bornu, Dufum, Baghnmo, Adamawa, 
Wadu_ and Kordofan, and the nomad or Semi- 
nomid tribes of the Sahara, were in a great 
measure Scmiticised in prehistoric ages, and 
would, fit were not tor the constant infusion 
of fresh nc gio blood into then veins caused by 
the slave trade, have doubtless kng ere this 
become pmnely Scmitic in type, and have 
ittained 4 much higher state of civilisation 
thin they now possess Unfortunately for 
them and for thc negro victims Slave trading 
has cxisted aud has been the parent of further 
evil Ins deterio1 ition has led to then slave- 
hunting cxpeditions bemg conducted with 
moe biutality than used to be the case, and 
besides the testimony of Cardinal Lavigene 
thit this 15 so, we have also that of Geiman 
exploicrs from the Came14oes district, whoare 
not wont to be over tendcr hearted towards 
Native iaces In the valley of the Nile the slave 
trade in 1ts present intense form first began 
when the Egyptians passed the bariier of the 
“Sud __ on floating vegetation on the Nile in 
39, and went on growing in extent and in 
crucity until the time of St: Samuel Baker and 
of Gordon, by whom, and especially by the 
latter, 1t was checked and hmited How far 
Goidon’s efforts weie tending towards success 
may be judged by the fact that Gessi, one of 
his heutenants, in 81 had 41,000 freed slaves 
undcr his care in the neighbourhood of 
Wadelai_ Unfortunately the course of events 
m the Egyptian Soudan has shattered the 
fabric of freedom, of which Gordon laid the 
foundation, and only one fragment remains— 
viz , the province which we trust 1s still under 
the control of the patient and gallant Emin 
Pasha ‘The Dervishes ntrol the provinces 
erst under the government of Lupton and 
Slatin, and how the slave trade 1s carmed on 
by them 3s proved by the numbers of slaves 
sold in Tripoh, and the glut of negroes in the 
market of Jeddah. Comparatively a few years. 
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ago this latter offset of the slave tirade had! further delay ventured to the westward of that 


ceased practically to exist, but in spite of all 
the efforts of British memof war scarccly a day 
now passes without cargoes of human misery 
being carried acioss the Red Sea and Jandcd 
on the Arabian coast, the Turkish officials not 
stirring a finger to prevcnt the illegal traffic — 
There now remains for consideration the trade 
carried on on the east coast of Africa and in the 
anterior by the subjects of their highnesscs the 
Imaum of Muscat and the Sultan of Zanzibar, 
and Arabs who own no sovercign save their 
own immediate chief, and also by the tribes 
living on and immediately behind the Last 
African coast, whethe: known as Wanierima o1 
by any other local name, but who, with the 
foregoing, are gencrally classed as Aribs by 
Englishmen who ate 1gnor int of all the shides 
of difference which cxist between the pure 

blooded white Arvb and lis distant iclition 

from whom almost all traces of Ai ith descent 
have been removed by constant inter m irringces 
with negiesses ind by chimatih influences = In 
the following 1cmarks this gcner aul classifica 
tion of these peopk is Arabs will for the sike 
of convemence, be r1etarncd It must be 1¢ 

membeicd thit the Portuzuese fiom the time 
they first visited the cast corst of Afiur till 
about one hundred and twelvc ycurs ago 
exercised 1 shadowy sovereignty over the 
whole coast from Deligoa Bay northwirds to 
Magadoxa (Makdishu), ind all dong this vist 
extent, as well on the islinds is on the main 
land, remains of the buildings ciected by then 
still remain Ixcept, howcver, the presence 
of afew words of Portugucse in Kisuthily the 
trade language of the coast 1nd of much of the 
interior, and thcsc ruins, no sign now tem ins 
of the:rr forme: powe and influence north of 
Jinghy Pass just to the south of € ipe Delgado 
Ihe Arabs, when they resumcd the position 
trom which they hid bcen diiven thice con 
turies before, for a Jong time did not push then 
trading enterprises any distance imto the 
interior, but contented themsclyes with deal 
ig for slwcs, ivory copil, etc, with the 
Semiticised tribes of the coast line who ated 
as middlemen between them and the negroes 
of the interior 
that in trade pure ind simple they were no 
match tor the nativcs of India, Hindis, Banyans 
Khojas, and others, who, ittra tcd by the ..u 
parative frcedom of tiade under the new 
masters of the Zanzibar coist, 2 freedom partly 
allowcd from policy and partly cnforced by the 
weakness of their rule flo ked in yearly in 
treasingy numbers to the island ‘ad cost of 
Zanzibar lhe Arabs being ot amore masculine 
and adventurous turn than them compctitors, 
commenced to push then way inland, and now 
the y are the gieat tridcts and travellers of the 
interior, while the Indians, who were formerly 
their rivals, arc now their binkers and aycnts, 
and from the enormous interest which they 
charge for advances midc to the men who Icad 
caravans into the intertor, they obtain the 
greater shaie of the profits of thetrade For 
some time the men who left the coast were 
content with the slaves that they could obtam 
from the neighbouiing regions, and with the 
Ivory brought down by the Wanyamwesi from 
the interior, but some fifty years ago the 
pioneers of the movement towards the intenor 
ventured to cross Ugogo, and established them 
aelyes in Unyanyembe Twelve years later 


The Arabs, however, found , 


' great lake, and while some spread into the 
country of the Kazembe, others, following a 
more northern 1oute established themselves at 
Nyangwe on the Lualaba, which was a 
waids proved to be the main stream of the 
Congo Thesc travels of traders fiom Zanzibax 
were 1n the first place mainly in seaich of ivory 
and slave hunting and buying were only subs! 
diury to this great object Hence we hea: 
comparatively little trom Burton, Speke, anc 
Grant of slavery or slive caravans, and ever 
duiing the time Cameron was among the Arat 
traders on and to the west of Tanganyika 
slavery, o1 rather slave trading, was in gical 
measure in abeyance I[his arose, 1 a great 
measuic fiom two causes over which the 
traders hid no control native wars waged by 
Mirambo and others hid blocked the roads anc 
rendercd it dingerous fot caravans to pass, 
and in Manyucmi and othcr comparatively 
new counties the people were too numerous 
and wulike for the Arab tridcrs with the 
forces then it them command to date to carry 
on slive ruds in the manne: they are now 
doing Cameron nevcithelcss brought home 
such des riptions of the evil that was then 
| commencing that the King of the Belgians wa+ 
confirmed mm his beneficent designs for the 
ood of Afiict and when Mr Stanley icturned 
tol utope uter his idventuous descent of the 
Con,o, he entrusted him with those labours 
which have 1esultcd i the found ition of the 
Congo Free Btate (7 v ), while at the same time 
a flood of missioniry and philanthropic effort 

ourcd foith into Afiica which has re 


wis 
sultcd both in the conversion of many te 
Christianity and in the estiblishment of the 
African Lakes Company on Lakc Nyassa Un 
fortunatcly, howcvcr, while Furope, and 
ce pecially } ngland, was labowing to do good 


to Afiica, the numbc: cf new comets into the 
inteniol, Whose purpose wis cvil, was far 
gie ater than that of those whose pul pose was 
rood =I vcitcd by tales of a tush worth per 
aps a hundied ot more dollars being bought 
fol a coppes bracclct, o: a handful of cowries, 
of slives of all ages and both sexes being casily 
obtainable, adventurers of the vilcst and lowest 
class of the socalled Arabs hiniied from the 
covt ind spicad themselves lke locusts over 
,the fue of the land Ihe counties east of the 
Janganyika and Ny1ssa have nearly yielded up 
all the population that can be drained from 
| them without becoming absolutely desert Of 
course fiom this statement must be excepted 
those territories where the people have allied 
themselves with the newcomers, and have 
hclped them to prey on their neighbours 
Many of the coit pcople have settled them- 
selves in this portion of I astern Africa, which 
has now, 15 regards the slave tridc, become a 
consuming, rithc: than 1 producmg district 
Those ot the Arabs who hive crossed the 
gieat lakes have becn accompanied by numbers 
of Wanyimwey, and othcr peoples of fF astern 
Africa attractcd by the same stories of the 
chcapncss of ivory and the plenty of slaves. 
With the aid of these allies the slave dealers 
have now depopulated laige tracts of country— 
Manyuema, pait of Ubisa, part of Urua, a 
district to the west of the Lomam, Katanga, the 
country round the south end of the langany:ka, 
and a large tract of country on both side 
the Congo from 


Nyangwe to the Aruwim, 
fhey reached Janganyika, and after some | (v Prof. Drummond's “Tropical Africa,” ch. Iv. | 
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“The Heart Disease of Africa,” and accom 
penyns map} Within recent times at least 

te millions of people must have been destroyed 
in countyics which wcre comparatively fice 
from the curse of the slave trade <A large 
portion of the countrics which have been ren 
dered dc scrt within the last thiece or four \ears 
lie within the borders of the Congo statc, which 
although foundcd in order to bring frocdom and 
peace to the nativcs of Afiica has net carried 
out 19 original intention The extracts from 
the letters of M1 Ward and others which have 
appeared in the /U/usthated Tondon Neus and 
other papers allege that the associites of 
Tippoo Tib have not in any way ceased from 
their cvil work since his agreement with Mr 
Stanicy, and the whole of the Congo above the 
Aruwimi is delivered ovei into their powe! 
The alhhance with the Arib slave dealct seems 
to have had two objects onctoaid Mr Stanley 
in his effort to reach Fmin Pasha and the 
other to get the 1vory which formerly had been 
sent to Zanzibar cxported by the Congo route 
How the slave trade 1s curried on we Jearn from 
Lieutenant Wissmann ( Pioc Roy Geog Soc 
for August 88), who tells us that cannibalism 
and cold blooded murde: atic of constant o cm 
rence, and that nothing more horrible or bu 
barous has ever before becn inscitbed on the 
pare of history The chutered British and 

erman Companics on the cast cout uc both 
bound by their chuteis to discountenince 
slavery, but while the first has scarcely cntcrcd 
upon 1t4 task the second has icccived sucha 
check from the coast population th ut its €xist 
ence 18 impcerilled, ind it 158 therefore impos 
sible to 814 what icsults then found ition may 
have upon this .cxed question On Lakes 
Nyassa and Tanganytha the opceritions of mis 
sionaries, planters, and tiaders ae hindcred 
by the hostility, latent or open of the slive 
dealers, and on the forme: the Afiican lakcs 
Company 15 making a gallant fight aguinst then 
enemy, but their leadcis have been wounded, 
and it seems doubtful of with the fcrces at 
their command thcy will he ible to mauntamn 
their position A movemcnt 1s now on foot 
to 1aise funds to establish anti slavery stitions 
on and between the two lakes, 115 a1 arduous 
undertaking, but 1t deserves to succced for by 
it the slave-hunte:s of the Zanzibar coast who 
are wasting the country to the west of the 
lakes, are cut off both from the markets for 
thet: human prey and then supplies of arms 
and ammunition At the prescnt time (Dec 
6th) a blookade of the Zanzibar Covst 16 in 
pees by the allied vessels of Lngland 

ermany, Italy, and Poitugid It was also 
stated that the French have sent a vcssel to 
join the squadion 

Blayonia Sce Aisiria Hincars 

Slavonians, tion Sce AUSTRIAN 
POLITICAL PARTIES 

Bloyd talso cost Bleyd) 1s the English f 

also spelt Slojd) 15 the orm 0! 

the Syeda Slojd wait etymologically 15 akin 
to aleaght in the hrase “ sleight of han It is 
the name given in Sweden to any handi 
work (such as carpentiy, metal work, basket 
work, fretwork, bookbinding, cardboard work, 
o1 saddlery), which does not form the sloyder s 
exclusive o1 main occupation This is the 
wider meaning, but there 18 an educational 
meaning of the word which 1s supplanting the 
other, and promises to become world wide in its 
acceptation, Jn this sense sloyd means wood 
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sloyd, and 1s a school subject taught not eo much 
for its own sake as for the means it gives of 
training the eye and the hand and the physical 
pouers generally, and also of developing habits 
of independence, order exactness, and indus 
try In addition to the ordinary caipenters 
tools the kmife 1s much used, especially in 
shaping the objects that come early in a pupil's 
course The pupil thus acquires a sense of solid 
‘orm suchas lessons in modelling are calculated 
to give The whole system has been so care 
fully thought out and so nicely graduated as to 
form acunningly devised instrument ready for 
‘he schoolm ister s hand, and just as capable 
if taught properly) of Naan the mental 
Icvclopmcnt as any of the ordinary school 
subjects And as of course it provides an 
admuir tble rclief to the confinement of ordinary 
lessons 1t helps to make school a brighter and 
ahaypier place The headquarters of Sloyd 1s 
N&ds an estate on the Lake S&fvelongen, 20 
milcs fiom Gothenburg and on the main line 
to Stockholm Here four times every year 
teachcrs of all nations (who are not specialists 
but teachers of ordinary form subjects) are 
heutily welcomed The coursesin 89 (in wood 
sloyd only) begin Jin ath Mav eoth, July 3rs¢, 
Nov (th 1nd last six wecks There 1s noice 
‘or instruction and the charge fo1 board and 
‘od,,1nz is extremely small Further partioulars 
miy be obtained eithe: of Director Salomon him 
self (Ntis Floda, Swcden) or of the seci etary 
of the Sloyd Union Miss M Ward, Girls High 
School Ipswich  Jhere 15 no full treatment of 
sloydin Pnglish, but the reader may be retet red 
to “Sloyd by Miss Chapman to ‘Sloid 
by Miss Tord) =to the monogiaphs and leaflets 
f the Industrial Kducation Associttion, 9, 
University Plie New York City, USA, 
and to 1 lecture by Miss Hughes in the Fdyw 
cational Lines for January 89 Sloyd teaching 
to boys and guls conducted by Nas trained 
teahers muy be scen in actual operation at the 
Sydenham College tor J adies, at Miss Loids 
Kindergarten at Notting Ifill and at Victoria 
Puk School for Boys Manchester , it 19 just 
beginning to be introduced into recreative 
evening classes The German Sloyd, as taught 
at the thuning school at Teipsic by Dr 
Gitze 15 2 modification of the Naas Sloyd 
Wood sloyd, cardboard work, wood carving, 
and metil work are the subjects of instruction 
Theieis afcur wecks course for terchers begin 
ning July ist and another beginning Aug 1st, 
in 89 there will be onc at Faste: also The 
annual meeting of the Sloyd Association was 
held December sth it the Schoo!) Board for 
London Offices with the President, the Earl 
of Mcath inthe chan 

Small Hol 8, Committee on 
Srssion 88 sect 

Small Tithes Sec TitHts 

Smith, Sir Archibald Levin, a judge of the 
ae ¢ Bench Division of the High Court of 
ustice, wis b in 1836) 6Called to the bar in 
1860 he served his time as Junio: Counsel 
of the Treasury (1863 68), and again (1879 83), 
when he was elevated to the bench During 
his career Mr Justice A L Smith, who never 
took silk, was engaged in many important 
commercial cases and election petitions Was 
appointed one of the judges of the Parnell Com- 
mission ’88. 


Smith, Rev. Ed b at Bolton Edu- 
cated at the Theological College, Didsbury; 
entered the Wesleyan mimstry at Cheadle, ‘71 


See 
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Subsequently he became minister of the Oentral 
London W Mission at St John’s Square, 
Clerkenwell, 86 Mr &, who represents 
modern Wesleyan Methodism, has been very 
successful in his evangelistic efforts 
Goldwin, LLD, wisb at Reading, 
Berks 1823; Educated at Eton and Oxford, 
where he graduated first class in classics 47, 
Fellow of Univ Col) Oxfoid 47. He was 
Assistant-Sec of the Royal Commission of Inqury 
into the condition of the Univ of Oxford 50, and 
tary to a subsequent Commission, undcr 
which important University reforms were intro- 
duced us Professor of History (58 to 68) 
at Oxford, and was brought pi:omninently into 
notice by his Jectures, which were characterised 
by great vigour and originality and a strong 
leaning toward democratic doctiines He was 
amongst the few Fnglishmen of ‘light and 
leading who championed the cause of the 
North in the Americin Civil War At the 
conclusion of the war he visited the Umted 
States on a lecturing tour, which was brilliantly 
successful In 68 he accepted the Professorshi 
of History at Cornell Univ, New York, whic 
he resigned in 71 when he wis appointed 1 
member of the Senate of the Univ of Toronto, 
where he has sime residcd He is the author 
of numetous wotks on English ind American 
huatorioal subjects ind of nany pereenl pamphlets 
He has distinguished himsclf by his vigorous 
articles in the leading 1 eviews 1n condemnation 
of Mi Gladstone $ Inish policy 

Smith, Rt Hon Sir Montagu E b_ 1809 
Called to the bai at thc Middle Temple (1835), 

C (1852) Repicsented Truro as 7 Libcral 

onservative (1859 65) when hc was appointed 
a fudge ofthe Courtof Common Plcas ember 
of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Counoil 
(1871), and amembcr of the Univcrsitics Com 
mittee of the same body (1877) 

Smith, Rt Hon Wm Henry MP, wasb 
1825 Member of the London School Hoard 
{1870 74) , of the Council of King s Coll ,] ondon 
created DCL of Oxford (1879) He his held 
the following official appointments financial 
Secretary to the Treasury (187477), Kirst 
Lord of the Admiralty (187780)  Sccrctary 
for War (1885) Returned in the Conseivative 
interest as member for Westminster (188 85), 
Strand Div 1885 and 18 On the resignition 
of Lord Randolph Churchill Mi Smith vy iited 
the War Office and assumed the leadership of 
the House of Commons as First Lord of the 

Mr Smith has always been distin 
guished foi laborious ittcention to his dutics, 
which have been 1endered particularly trying, 
especially during the session of 87, owing to 
the attacks made upon him by members of the 
Irish party, on account of his connection with 
the firm of W H Smith & Sons, who con 
spicuously advertised on their railway book 
stalls the well known pamphlet ‘ Parnellism 
and Crime Mr S increased his reputation 
for conducting the business of the House last 
session Under the will of the late Lord 
Iddesleigh M1 S was appointed hterary exe 
cutor to that nobleman 

Smith, William, LL D,Hon DCL Oxon, 
classical scholar, and cditor of the Quarterl 
Review (q v ) since 1867, b in London, May oth, 
1833 ucated at the University of London 
was intended for the bar, and kept the us 
terms at Gray’s Inn; but abandoned the pro 
esston of the law for classical literature He 
is the editor of the Classical and Biblical Dactzon 
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axvies, the author of many educational works, 
and was for several vears Classical Examiner 
in the University of London, and Professor of 
Classics in New College, London 


Smithfield Club, Offices, 12, Hanove: Sq ,W ; 
Bec, E J Powell Sceed 88 

Bobranje See Burcarian” Povitican 
PARTIES 


joccane Tenures, See Lanp QUESTION, 


Social Democrats, German. See GERMAN 
PoLiTiIcaL PARTIES 

Socialism Piimarily and broadly, the name 
given to the doctiine which proclaims the equal 
11ght of all to the material conditions of existence 
—thit 1s, to the enjoyment of the necessaries, 
comforts, and luxuries of life—and at the same 
time the equal duty of all to labour 1n relatively 
equal proportion (so far as may be needful) for 
the maintenance of those maternal conditions 
Socialism 16 thus, in its first intention, an 
economic doctrine | But by most schools of 
Socialists this has been, and 1s, regarded as 
the necessary foundation of a reconstruction 
of human hfe generaily—:¢ , of a complete re- 
adjustment of political, religious, and damestic 
relitions involving the abolition oftheir present 
forms (See cd 88) Names and Addresses of 
English Socialist bedies as unde: —Social Deme- 
cratio Federation ofhccs Bridge Street, Black- 
friars Se F Lee, weekly organ Justece ; 
Booiahst League offices, 13, Farringdon Road, 
Sec f Charles weekly organ Commonweal, 
Fabian Socety (101 propizanda among the edu 
cated classes) Consult Karl Marx “ Capital,” 
Hyndmians Histotical Basis of Socialism mn 


e 


Eneland Baxs Religion «cf Socialism, ete 
Society for Promoting Christian Kuow- 
ledge, The lounded in :f98, ‘“‘to promote 


ind enconiage the erection of charity schools 
in all parts of England and Wales — By the 
ytal 1741 nC Wy 2,000 charity schools had been 
established, ciety through the instrumen- 
tihty of th SPCK In 1811 the National 
Socety wis established, munly to 1eheve 
the puent Soccty of some of its heavy la- 
bours Of Inte years the Society has devoted 
much ittention to the palicavoe of cheap, 
,,00d books, pruuipally of 1 1elgious or educa- 
tional nature ~=Lhe expenditure by way of free 

rants of money and books for the year ending 
Buch 315t, °88 was £35,675 It has recently 
sp nt £3 oooon the building and establishment 
of 1 thuning college for one hundred school- 
mistiesses 1t Lottenham Ihe Society has 
vote 1 the sum of £14 550 for the cstablishment 
and development of Medical Missions in India 
and other parts of the world Seo, Rev 
W H Grove MA _ Office, Northumberland 
Avenue J ondon, W C 

Society for Promo Industrial V 
and for reviving or establishing village indus- 
tries side by side with agriculture ‘This societ 
was founded in 1883, and has already exerte 
its influence in many quarters with success 
The work 13 being carried on by a staff of 
lecturers on various industries, and their gra- 
tultous services are at the disposal of any local 
Soucty Office, 30 Craven St , Charing Cross, 
WC Hon Seo, George J Kmight 

$0 A large island lying 150 miles off 
Ca yardatui, at the entrance of the Gulf of 
Aden Its area 18 3,c00 Sq M43 POp 4,000, 
From 1876 1t was under British protection, a 
subsidy bemg paid to the Arabian Sultan of 
Keshin, he undertaking not to cede the wiland 
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to any Power but England In 1886 1t was 

formally annexed b 
rovisionally :uled 

Fhe people of the uplands are nomads 

capital, 

of the niga land is rocky and ard There 

are fruitful valleys and lower slopes, with 


lenteous pasturage su pporting large flocksand eastern horn or 
ed for its aloes, and also and Berbera are 


erds Socotia1s fam 
exports dragons blood (a dye 1esin), dates, 
figs, etc Its possession may prove of import 
ance to us, now that a 1ival colomsing Pow. 


Germany) 15 cstablishcd on the neighbouring whole 


omali mainland 

Bodo See Port Hamu Ton 

Sodor and Man, Rt Rev. John Waring 
Bardeley, loid Bishop of, was educated at 
Irimity Coll Dublin, where he giaduatcd M A, 
and was ordained deacon 59 lic was for some 
time Archdeacon of Warrington ind subse 
quently Ohaplain to the Bishop of Liverpool He 
was appointed Inoumbent of St Saviour's in that 
city In ‘77, and was clevated to the episcopil 
bench as Bishop of Sodo: and Man in The 
bishopric 13 worth £2,000 a yeat 

Solicitor This is the nime given to the 
lowe: branch of the legal profession It was 
formerly used by those whose pi ictice Wis mn 
the Chancery Courts, while attorney wis used 
inthe Common Law Couits By thc Judicatuie 
Act of 1873 allatto:neys, solicitors and proctots 
shall be called solicitois of the Supicme Court 
Ihey are obliged to take out annually a cet 
tificate, and are considcied officers of the court, 
and are under the control of the yudges who 
may, on motion madc to them, stile any 
offender off the rollo They are enabled ( 
sue for thei: costs, and may be sued by then 
chent for negligence Then intercsts ue pro 
tected by the society namcd the Incorporated 
Law Society (7 v ), Chancery Lance 

Solicitor and Client Law on, '88 Jk 
case of Dooley z Watson in the Chancery 
Division (June '88), was of considerable im 
portance to solicitors and their chents Ihc 
plaintiff, Mrs Dooley, employed a solx toi to 
sell an estate for her, and to invest pait ci the 
process inamortgage The mortgag>: having 

come bankrupt, the mortgaged propcty 


i ro 


7 


turned out to be insufficient security 
plaintifi therefoic sued the cxecutors cf 1c 
sohcitor to recover the diflercnce, but Mi 
ustice Kekewich decided that there was 1¢ 
raud, and that if Mrs Dooley had been tox 
confiding there was, at the most, only a case 
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is on the north east coast has 
The interior rises into hgh peaks, and much Solicitor General, Sir Ed 
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of negligence, upon which she could not rely ' 


owing to the operation of the Statute of Limita 
tion In another case, heard before Mr Justice 
Kay, a solicitor, who hcld a sum of over 44 000 
on behalf of a lady client, was held responsible 
for the amount after it had been stolen by his 
clerk by mcans of forgerics In the action of 
yeas v Lumaye, the plaintiff had intrusted to 
a solicito: foi reinvestment a sum of money 
previously placed out on mortgage Shcrtly 
afterwaids the solicitor became insolvent, and 
the plaintiff, being unable to get his mortgage 
money, brought an action to obtain the re 
conveyance of the mortgage and the scttin 

aside of the payments 1 Justice Kay held 
that there was no reason why the mortgagor, 
who had paid off the mi.‘ -, should be made 
to suffer, and that the solicitor had acted as 
the plaintiff's agent in such a way as to dis- 

the mortgago: from hability 


' [sen 


One ot the chief 


Solicttor-General, 
ngland, and 18 now | counsel to the Crown (see QuUEEN’s Counsgt), 
the Resident of Aden andassistant tothe Attorney-General Heusin 
The nearly all cases a member of 


rhament, and 
uties Present 
Clarke, QC , M.P. 
Solicitors Bill ae SESSION 88, sect wn 
malilan e country occupying the 
romontory of Africa Fetlah 
e chief ports on the Gulf of 
Aden, and are now British, having been de- 
clared so in 1885 In February 1886 the Germén 
Government declared a Protectorate over the 
romontory , taking the coast bevond 
the British termtory (Berbera) on the north, 
and as far south as Warsheikh, where British 
rotectorate (1887) again begins Treaties 
ee becn effected with the various native 
rulers of the Somali coists and country The 
intcnor of the country appeais to be an 
elevated plateau, with vast tracts of poaeih 
witerless desert, but also with some fertile 
regions About the centie of the promon- 
tory lics the country of Ogada South of 
It is the rich villey of the Webbe Shebey): 
(“Leopud river ) Burton, 1n 1856, visited 
Harar, which lics ahout 175 miles south from 
Zulah, 1 willed town of 35 000 inhabitants, 
surrounded by ficlds ind orchards It was the 
capital of Hadiyeh onc of th seven provinces 
of the Arab empne of Zeilah, founded in the 
scventh century In 1875 1t was occupied b 
Fcypann troops In 1886 a party of Britis 
subjcets (Indian) and others, were killed nea 
Hur by the nates lhe trade 15 1n the 
hands of Indian Crimians settled at valious 
points on the coist The exports aie frank. 
incense ind myrth, hides and horns, ostrich 
feathers, coffic of a very fine quiulity, indigo 
and sit SIhcse go to k t, Arabia, and 
India through the ports of Ze1 ih and Berbera 
The Scmalis uc mainly Mohammcdans, divided 
into tribus and many of their chiefs affect 
the name of Sultins Off Cape Guardafur 
lacs the British island of Socotra qv) The 
Somah arc a HMamitu race, nearly akin to the 
ancicnt ] gyptians, and arc closely related to 
the Gallas, who dwell! south of Abyssinia—with 
whom, howevui, they are in_ perpetual feud 
The Somal: are a pastoral people, carrying arms 
and cver ready to use them Sec BERBERA, 
ZILA, COLONIFS OF LurorrAN Powers, etc 
Consulta paper by] 1 James in‘ Proceedings 


htical as well as legal 
ward 


of hoyal Geographical Souety,’ Oct 1885 

Somers Islands An obsolcte name of the 
Bermuda Islands (7 « ) 

Soudan Jhat «ction of Africa lying im 
mediately south of the Sahara Its are 
vanously defincd It may be said to be bounded 
by the Sihata on the N, by the Abyssinian 


highlands on the } , by the lands draining 
to the Congo -asin on the S, and by Sene- 
fambiaonthe W Within these limits it has 
an area of 3,000,,00 Sq. _ m , and a pop estimated 
at from So to pe millions Lying mainly between 
5° and 18°N lat ,1t 18 entirely within the tropics 
>oudan (Bilades Sudan), the ‘‘Country of the 
Blacks, 1s the home of the true Negro race, 
but in many places the aboriginal element 1s 
intermingled with foreign intruders from the 
noith and east—Fulahs, Tibus, Berbers, and 
Arabs The Arabs especially have im 

their religion and civihsation upon the natives, 
and given rulers to many of the negro states. 
W and QGentral Soudan are divided inte 
eight inderendent and gem independent states 
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viz, ee weet a ae), Bebe erie 
Gando oto maw ru. irm! 
and Wada, Eastern Soudan comprises Dar- 


fur, Kordofan, Senaar, Taka, the autos! 
Pasha 


Province (the scene of Emin 8 labours), 
and the hr-Gazal Province [he district 
of Senaar, the castern limit, has becn under 


Egyptian rule till recently, and has been 
brought into notice through our campaign 
inst the Mahdi. Fo: detailed account see 
86. A great battle between the followers 
of the Mahdi: and the Sultan of Wadais people 
was fought in Nov 88, the Madhists bein 
victorious Oonsult Keith Johnstons “ Afiica, 
and works of Si. S Baker, Rohlts, Nachtigal, 
Gordon, and other travellers 
South African Republic Olfu:al name of 
the TRANSVAAL (gv ) 
South America Under this head are com 


rised the Argentine Republu, the } mpiic of | 


razil, and the Republics of Bolivia, Chil, 
Ecuador, Paraguay, Bi ru, Uruguay, and Vene 
zuela, each of which will be s¢ paritcly ticated 
South Australia Acolony comprising the 
central section of Austialia Jhe oldei portion 
South Australia propcr, hes between 1 9° and 
141° long , and fiom the sea to .6° S Int 
Jo this was added in 186; the Northern 
Terntory, lying betwcen 129° ind 13° I long, 
and north of 26° S lat Ihc whole colony, 
thus constituted, contains 903,690 sq n (South 
Australia 380,070 sq_ m, Northern Iciritory 


523,355 eg m ), cxtending 1,850m N to S and 
650 m to L , pop 319,516 Capital Adelaide, 
Pop. 45, -- with surrounding suburbs, 


128,000 ii is a beautiful and well bur ae with 
many fine buildings and institutions owns, 
not suburban,arc mostly smillcentics Gawler, 
Kapunda, Kooringa, Moonta, Natacoortc, Port 
Victoi, Wallai co, the largest, Palmerston and 
others in Northern lerritory Settled part 
of colony divided into 37 countics, hundreds 
agricultural blocks), 23 mumicipalitics, and 112 
strict Councils—the last of most importa ¢ 
Also four pastoral districts —Chief rivers aic 
rtions of lower Munay, Wakcelicld, Gawlc1, 
orrens, In south, and the large and navigable 
Roper, Adelaide, Victoria, Daly, etc, in the 
Northern Territory Country aiound St Vincent 
Gulf very ruh and fertile Extensive pastor i 
re eh arther back About zo miles north of 
Adelaide begins a diy region separating the 
fertile south from the farther: north, whichis 
subject to tropical rains) §=Three considcrable 
mountain chains traverse this put —Intcrior 
not entirely sterile Very many salt lakes 
Much fair pasture land But the sol and 
climate of the south are chicfly adapted for the 
growth of wheat, which has already made the 
colony the ‘‘granary of Austialasia, and for 
vine and olive, both of which are now exten 
sively planted The mulbeiry thiivcs, but 
sericulture has yet to be mtioduced Clin ate 
of the south one of the most agreeable and 
healthy in Australia See NokTHERN IERKI 
TORY.—Executave the Governor and responsible 
Ministry. Parhament consists of Legislative 
Council and House of Assembly Council 
consists of twenty-four members—eight retire 
triennially — elected by colomsts of three 
years’ residence, owning 450 freehold or £20 
annual leasehold, or paying £25 annual rent, 
whole colony voting in four constituencies 
A bly elected tnennially on manhood 
suffrage fifty-two members. Colony 1s repie- 
sented in the Federal Council of Australasia. 


[Sou 


Northern Territory ruled by a Resident and 
staff Relhgion and education are well pio- 
vided for Volunteers and reserve number 
about 2,000 of all arms. Ihe colony possesses 
4 modcin cfficient ironclad and to: pedo-boats. 
South essentially pasto:al and agricultural ; 
2,785,490 acres cultivated, of which 1,949,453 
are under wheat, yielding 14,621,755 bushels, oz 
74 bushels per acre, 7,264 acres are under oate, 
producing 88,639 bushels, 01 12 bushels per acie, 
15,697 acres are unde: barley, p1oducing 211,207 
bushels, or 134 bushels per acie, 45,000,000 Ib 
of wool exported, and 84,591 tons of bread- 
stuffs , minerals, chiefly copper, value £338,132; 
4590 aciesS of vineyard produced 473,535 
lons of wine and 4,000 gallons of bran y, 
horses numbered 168,000, cattle 390,000, sheep 
3,050 milcs of good main road, and 9,718 miles 
telegraph For financial statistics sce Britisil 
IT MIIRE, ctc (table) Gold produced 1in_ 1886 
Was 8,825 o7 , Valuc £32,565 Lhe undcveloped 
resources of the colony are considerable = In 
the Northern Lciitory lind suitable for sugai, 
tea cinchona, ctc, can be had in blocks of twa 
square miles, it6d@ pur wic rent or 7s 6d put 
chase , pastoral leases for twenty five to three 
hindicd aquaic miles tt Gd ising, to25 6d per 
mule, for twenty five yes, and stock conditions 
—Colony founded m 1830, under auspices of 
South Australan Colonisition Assoulation , 
ZovErniment vested mm Governor appointcd 
and commissioners approved by the Crown 
lands to be sold at not less than £1 per acre, 
and funds devoted to cnugiation from Lngland 
Early difficultics large debt to Imperial Govern 
ment incurred Kevcovery began 1844, when 
2, 9» acres under cultivation, much stock, 
exports valuc £82,000 Rich coppcr mines 
discovered, proving great source of wealth. 
Kcpresentative government intioduced, and, 
in 1852, local governmcnt of districts. In 1856 
the constitution was given and proclaimed. 
Responsible government fiom that date 
Noithern Lciritory annexed m 1864 Over- 
lind telegraph from foit Darwin opened_im 
1872 During 88 the question of Chinese Im- 
migrahon occupicd much attention, and a 
conference on the subject was held at Sydne 
(June) to take joint action in the matter, Sout 
Aust: die sending deleg tes to rcpiesent her 
interests The dcenvial: statement made by the 
Rt Hon I Llayford, Premie: (Aug 16th) in 
the House of Assembly estimated the revenue 
{ct '89 at £2,400,000 and expenditure at 
L~ «f ,000 Conault Boothby s “Statistical Sketch 
of South Austiaha, Harcus ‘South Australia, ’ 
Gordon and Gotch 9 ‘(Australian Handbook tor 
1887, lethertchs “Catalo,ue of York Gate 
Library, /fe Jock, cte , and scc DIL LOMATIC. 
Southend New Pier In Sept '88 the Local 
Board of Southend on Sea, Essex, signed a 
contract with Mcasrs Arrol Bios, of Glasgow, 
for the construction of a new picr instead of 
the present woode: one, already said to be 
longest in Lngland The contract was for the 
443,384, but the whole scheme, with its super- 
structures, tramway, etc , cost some £60,000, 
Jhe contract 1s divided into distinct drvi- 
sions lhe first of these is a double-decked 
ple of about 200 yards in length, extending 
rom the picsent massive pier approach up to, 
and including a spacious concert room which is 
estimated to cost £2,000. Seating accommoda- 
tion will be provided for 1,000 Ihe second 
section consists of a combined promenade and 
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tramway pier about a nule in length—viz , from 
the concert-room to the head of the present pler 
Thus portion of the structure will be 20 feet 
wide, 12 feet being reserved for promenading 
puree and the remainder for the tramway 

he third section consists of a large and hand 
some pieihead, which will be erected just 
outside the present onc It was originally 
intended to extend the new pier 80 yards 
turthe: seaward, but this idea has becn aban 
doned The time allowed fo: the consti uction 
of the per 15 as follows ~Seotion No 1, seven 
months, section No 3, twcive months, section 
No. 8, fifteen monthe [hcse periods run con 
sectitively Engineers, Bruniees & M‘Kcirow, 
of London Work his been commenced 


Routhern Bulgaria Name now usually given 
to Eastern Roumelia (9 v ) 


South Georgia A baricn, snow covercd 
island in the South Atlantic, lying 800 miles 
ESE of the Falklands, to which colony it has 
been annexed Arca 1,5703q m 

Southwell, Rt Rev George Ridding, Lord 
Bishop of, b 1822 educited at St Mary's Coll 
Winchester, and Ball« 1 Coll , Oxford, where 


he graduatcd MA (53) tnd DD (69) Was 
Head Master of Winchester Collegé 6784 Con 
secrated first Bishop of Southwell in May 84 


Spain A monarchy lately under Alfonso XII 
of the House of Bourbon, now undcr aregency 
By constitution of 1876, Spain 1s declared a 
constitutional monarchy, with executive power 
vested in the king, and the legislative power 
in the Cortcs with the king Cortes com 
posed of scnaite and congicss equal in 
authority Senate in three classes — rst, 
senators in their own right, 2nd, 190 Crown 


nominees (the two first clisses not to exceed verselle, Vol I, 
180), 3rd, 180 elected by communes, church, | Adaana hdc Gotha ctc 


universities, and largest taxpayers, half to 
retire every hive yeais 
431 deputies, elected by citizens of twenty five 

ears of age paying taxcs Islands of Cubaand 


orto Rico represented in Cortes Fach pro 


vinee has its own patliamcnt fot municipal and | 


ait e administiation 
tholic Public worship of any other crecd 
forbidden Are. unending the Balearic and 
Canary Islea, cach cons dcied a province 
197,667 sq m _, estimated pop (65) 17,226 254, 
estimated revenue fo: 87, £34,023,870, expendi 
ture, 4£34)256,760, debt, £240,000,000 Imports 
for '86, £34,208,276, exports £29,293,992 The 
most striking commeicial teature of 88 and 
one which has an important beaiing upon the 
future prospeut of the provinccs of Cadiz 
Seville, and Maligi, 1s the manufacture of 
Spanish cognac, which, taken from the pure 
rich grape of thosc districts, has proved far 
guperior to the French (For army and navy 
see ARMIES, Forricn, and NAvizs, FOREIGN ) 
The past year (88) has been barren 

incidents of the first magnitude More 1: 


Religion, Roman 


portant was the scheme of the Government | 


to strengthen the navy by building some 
new ironclads For this purpose {9,000,000 
was voted, to be spread over nine years 
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augmentation of the flest (see Navizs ForEIGN); 
the question of army reform, and the affirma- 
tion by the Ministry of a B: ptt 
oe aoth), which grants electoral rights to all 
paniards over twenty five yeais of age, with 
two years residence in the same place, the 
only exceptions being officers ot the army and 
soldiers on active service, paupers, and crimi- 
nals In June the armas! resigned, 
and Schor Sagasta returned to office with a 
new Cabinet During the latter part of the year 
arty fecling manifested itself by a hostile 
nstration igainst Senor Canovas del Cas- 
tillo, the cx premicr, at Saragossa (Oct ), and 
repeated by the students o Valladolid and 
Baicclona (Nov) Owtng to the constantly 
recurring rivilrics of the different sections 
of the Liberal paity, the opposition of Sefor 
Gamazo, leade: of the Agraiian party (see 
SI ANISH POLITICAL PARTIES), and resignation 
of General Ryan Minister of War, and other 
ministers, a Cabinet origis ensued, and ended 
in the resipnation of its members (Dec goth) 
Of social and general events the more im 
ortunt have been the tial and acquittal of 
Br Middleton {o1 shooting a gipsy who attacked 
him in the tower of Co1dova Cathedial (Apri) , 
the demonstration of fifty 1tonclads of the Inter- 
national fleet , the op ning by the ““ueen Regent 
(May 2oth) of the Barcelona Ex * © (gv), 
the visit of the Duke and Duchess of Edin h 
(June) to Madrid,whcn the orde1 of Maria Loutsa 
w15 conferred onthe Duchess, the inauguration 
(Sept 21st) of the Bilbao Harbour Works, and 
the visit of thc Quecn of Portugal 1nd the Duke 
of Oporto to Madrid (Nov ) Consult Webster's 
Spun , Reclus (t lisee) Reena Dn any Um 
he Stati sman's Year Book, 


Spanish Colonies ‘Scc CoLonies AND De- 


Congress composed of PrNDENCIFS 01 KUROPFAN POWFRS 


Exhibition, ’89 In April next itis 
proposed to hold an eahibition, of which the 
industrial section will include all the various 
manufactures of Spain and hcr colonies Paint- 
ings and soulpture by Spanish artists, and 
lepiesentitive collections of articles produced 
ut the chief centres of Spanish industry, will be 
included An interesting feature of the exhibi- 
tion will be the Spanish streets, villages, and 
shops, pcopled by men and women im the 

icturesque costume of the various districts 

he president of the exhibition, which will be 
held on the site of the late Italan Exhibition 
(q_ ), 1s the Duke of Wellington 

Spanish Political Parties and the Cortes 
The Cortes o: pailament of Spain consists 
of tuo bodies, a Benate and a Congress The 
Senate 15 composed of three classea those who 
sit by right of birth or official position, of roo 
members nominatcd by the Crown, and of 18 
elected by thc largest taxpayers of the kingdom 
and ceitain corporate bodics In the present 
a the Gov crane "oe on most yaa abe 
a latge majority, the eer numbderipn 
108, and being thus divid Conservatives, ae 
Republicans, 6, led by General Lopez 


Among the chief R pegeesons events of the year | Leominguez, a nephew of Marshal Serrain, 6, 
e 


are to be noted approval by the 
by rea y oe of a bill establishing 


jury (Fe 

Wocecs, the proposed conference relative to 
its affairs having been abandoned in con 
sequence of the Sultan’s refusal to grant the 
concessions required to povkan ot tiade; the 
question of the Suger Bourn (gv), the 


Senate 


tral 


), Spain's action in respect of ' the majonty, however, are 40 





Liberal ormers, ted by Sefior Romero y 
Robledo, 5, and x Cuban Auftonomust Among 


members, 
who usually oppose the Government on econo- 
mic questions, and 12 ef Marshal 


Martinex Oampes, whose support 15 also variable. 
The present Congress, which was also elected 
in April ’86, contains 430 members, who aie 
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elected (in the proportion of x to 000 
souls the population) by fumited salfte e 
unde: the constitution ot March 27th, 1876, which, 
after the accession of the late King Alfonso, 
replaced the more liberal constitution of 1869 
The divisions of the piesent Congress 
are very numei ous, although fer o1dinary voting 
purposes they may be classed as Ministerialsts, 
320, Gpposttion, 110 Each of these two divi 

sions, however, contains seve.ial groups, the 
Opposition particularly being made up ot the 
most conflicting fractions, from Radical Repub 

licans to Conservatives of the most reactionary 
type Chief among the Jatter are the followers 
of Senor Canovas def Castallo ex ptime mimistet 

who constitute more thin 2 hilf of the whole 
Opposition They tre forthe most put men of 
high position and exceptional talent, very many 
of the number being ex mimsters ‘he fol 

loweis of Senor Canovas, however, aie only 
opposed to the Sagasta ministiy on political 
grounds, as they are devotedly attached to the 
monarchy, which steadily continues to incre 1s¢ 
itshold on the country The next most numer 


ous gioup among the Opposition 15 that of the 
Radical blicans, who numbe: 18 the re 
maining fractions are Democrats 6, Moderate 


Republicans, or Possibilists, to which Seno 
Castela: belonzs, 5, Liberal Reformers 4, 
Ouban Autonomists, 4, and 1: Carlst The 
Mimisteriahsts aie less divided The chief 
strength of the Ministry 1s obtained from the 
pesonal following of Senor Sagasta nuinber 
Ing some 230, whose political crced may be 
described as modciiate Liberuism There arc 
also comprised within the majolity ,0 Demo- 
crats, who follow Senor Mirtos, the President 
or ‘‘Sperker of the Congress, 2> Centralists 
who represent the Conservative wing of the 
majority, somc 4o Dissidents and Agranan 
members, led by Scnor Gum vo anex mini tet 
who succeedcd to the leiade:ship when the 
former chief of the group, the Marquis de I1 
Vega de Armijo, cnteicd the Sapasticibinet as 
Ministe: for Foreign Afturs Scnor Gamwos 
followers, however usually support the minis 
try on all but agi arian and economic questions 
on which they atic pronounced piotectionists 
while the Sagasta cabinet inclines to fice trade 
Senor Sagastas plogiamme 15 a thoioughly 
Liberal one, and Is as well cuculated as any 
thing 1s hkely to be to cope with the Clerical 
and Carlist parties and to hold in check thc 
revolutionary aspliations of Schores Pi 
Margall and Ruiz Zormila Ihe Cabmet crisis 
and resignation of its members (Dec gth) may 
cause some changcs in the relation of the 


parties 
Spanish Town In Jamaica (y. ) 
Speaker The title of the presiding officer 


of a legislative assembly On the first day of 
the meeting of a new Parliament members of 
the House of Commons are summoned from 
their own chamber to the House of Peers, 
where Her Mayjestys pleasure 1s signified by 


the Lords Commissioners that they shall pro | July sth, 1828 
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ancient and undoubted nghts and privileges, 
which being confirmed, he and his fellow-mem- 
bers return to their own chamber, and the cere- 
mony of taking the oath 1s proceeded with, he 
being the firsttogo throughit (See Commons, 
Housr or, and PARLIAMENIARY PROCEDURE ) 
Thc Speake: may hold office until a dissolu 
tion Should the office become vacint during 
a session, the new Speaker then elected 18 
pre scnted for the Royal approbation, but does 
not claim the privileges of the House This 
reat officer has a residence in the Palace of 

estminster, and receives a salary of £5,000 
per annum, he ranks as first Commoner, and 
is usually awarded upon retirement a pension 
of £4000 and a pecrage There has been no 
contested clection for Speaker since 1839 The 
following have filled the office since the meet- 
ing of the first 1eformed Parlhament ~ Sir C 
Manners Sutton (first elected 1817), 1833 5, Mr 
J. Abercromby, 18359, Mi C Shaw efevre 
(the present Viscount hk versley), 1839 57, Mr 
J} | Dcnison (afte: words Viscount Gssin ton, 
and since deceased), 155772, Siu H Brand 
ane resent Viscount Hlampden), 1872 84, when 

t Peel was elected Lhe Spcaker of the 
ITousc of Lords 18s the Lord Chancellor for the 
time being, The Chanman of Committees and 
several othe: peers are authorised by commis 
sion to act as deputy Speaker in the absence 
of the Lord Chancellor , and should none of 
these be present any lord may be choscnto act 
See also CHAIRMAN Or WA\S AND MFANS 

Speaker's Claim of Privileges. See Privi- 
LEC1$ OF PkI RS AND Mi MBFRS 

‘“‘Speaker’s Commentary, The A com 
mentary onthe Bible, contiibuted toby Anghran 
bishops and clergy, edited by the Rev Canon 
Cook, of Fxete: , and published by Mr John 
Murtay in ten volumes, 1871 81 The plan of 
the undeitiking o1gmited with Mr J E 
Deutson Speike: of the Llouse of Commons, 
which wcounts for its title 

Special Correspondents Siced 88 

Special Licence Ihe law requires that 
before the celehration of a marriage according 
to the rites of the Church of ] ngland the banns 
be thrice published previously in the church 
wher the mariage 1s to be solemnised Buta 
licence may be had to dispense with this 
ceremony An ordinary lence 18s issued by 
the Ordinary o1 by his surrogate A _ special 
lence 15 issued by the Archhishop of Canter 
bury, and empowers the parties to be mairied 
at any time, not only in any church or chapel, 
but in any other meet and convenient place A 
spcuial ficence 1s issued from the Iacult 

ffice, Doctors Commons, and bears a 45 
stamp A spccial licence and the Ordinarys 
licenec are obtained in the same way, but a 
special licence 18 ofl ath to be obtainable 
only by persons of ran 

**Specie Point” Sce FoRFIGN FXCHANGFS, 

Species Seced 88 

‘Spectator, The” (6¢@ weekly), founded 
Originally started a4 a Liberal 


ceed to the choice of some proper person to be | review, unde: the editorship of Mr Rantoul In 


ther S 
procee 
actin 


aker 
to the election accordingly, the Clerk 
the while as chairman n the follow 


On their return the Commons | 1802 the department of ncws was altered in 


The 


form, and reduced to paragraph articles 
Spectator 1s entirely opposcd to the concession 


ing day the Speaker elect, with the House, 18 of Home Rule to Ireland Office, 1, Wellington 


summoned to the House of Peers, and one St 


of the Lords Commissioners signifies Her 
Majesty's approval of the choice made by the 
Commons e seme then, in the name and 
on behalf of the 


mons, lays claim to their teacher of mathematics at Derby, and by 


m Strand, WC - Bee 

pectrum Analysis, Sce ¢ 

Herbert, English philosopher, b, 
1820 Educated by his father, a 
$ 


at Derby : 
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uncle, a clergyman At the age of seventeen 
he became a civil engineer, a profession he 
ave up some séven or eight years later 
uring this period Mr Spencer contributed 
to va)lous journals, and was for some time sub 
edito1 of the Econom:s! At the house of Dr 
ohn Chapman, editor of the Westminster, Mr 
pences met, and became the life long friend 
of George Eliot and Lewes His 
first work of importance, ‘Sociil Statics, or 
the Conditions essential to Human Happiness 
specified, and the first Soe oPea appeared 


in 1851 In 1855 appeared the “ ciples of 
Psyohology, and in 1861 “ kducation—Intc! 
lectual, Moial, and Physical, which his tun 


through sixteen editions Mr Spencer has al 
yee contributed lat gcly to various periodicals, 
and these articles have, fui the most part, been 
reprinted in pamphict or book form In 1882 
Mr Spcncer visited America, where he gave 
several Icctures, among others one on § Amcri 
can Nervousness Mr Spenceris stidto be an 
evolutionist and agnostn, and 1n his vanious 
works his cspeually attempted to apply the 
prinuples generally hnown as “ Dawinian 

and the yet larger ides of which these are 
only a part, to the phenomena of mind ind of 


mete In his First Principles he de us 
with biological problems pence Wy Amen, 
his many im suc The Pim 


eo Wol 
ciples of Lsycholo,y and © Political Institu 
tions (being Part ot ‘Prineiples of Socio 
logy 188) Of Mi Spcnccis many recent 
review allicies, 2 series fromthe Contemporary 
has been icprinted as ‘‘The Man zeisus The 
State” (1884, 7th thousand 1886), which con 
tains the articles on ‘! Fhe New foryism and 
“ fhe Coming Slavery, an atta kon Souahsm, 
“Ecole oiastical Institutions (being Part V1 of 
“Principles of Sociology —1885) 

“SPQ ° a vation of the 
Gospel in ____. Ihe oldest Mi 
onary Souicty connected with the Church of 
England, being incoipoiated by Royil Chute 
In 1701 Office, at Delahay St, estminstcr 
Seo, Rev H Tucka, MA = Income fon 


1886 7, £100 765 
Sphairistike See T awn Ti nnis 
Spurgeon, Rev Charles Haddon b 1534 


On ielinguishing the Peedobaptist vicws of his 
family he became associated with the chiuich 
at Cambiidge of which the celcbratcd hobert 
Hall had been pastor, and as a membct of 
the preachers association of this congregation 
Mr Spurgeon first began to hold services in 
suliounding villages Pastor: it Watcrbecach 
(1851), preached for the first time in J ondon 
(1853) Pastor, New Path Strect (1854) butin 
consequence of the gicat crowds attracted 
services were held at Fxeter idl, and at the 
Great Hall, Royal Surrey Gadens, wherc on 
one occasion a terlible disaster occurred 
through some one raising a false alarm ot 


fire whilst Mi S was preaching Pastoi of 
the Metropalsten Ta 6, crected at a cost of 
452,900 (x861) Mi Spurgeons scimons, o 
Ww 


ich about 25,000 of each issuc are sold, have 
been published since the fiist weck of 1855, and 
aie translated into various foreign languages 
As an author he has piroduccd numerous 
works, the chief being the of David, 
~ vols &8vo, he also edits the well known 
magazine, The Sword and Trowel Mr 
Spurgeon os Aas pig a of the & 

2 67), hog astors 


th 
e Book Fund, and the 


€ important for purposes of 
| Boll of x 
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Bu Pastore’ Aad Fond, Minor instatu- 
tions are also attached to the Met hitan 
Tabernacle Mr Spurgeon sietter on the Insh 
Question exerted animportant influence in Non- 
conformist circles at the timeof the last election. 
Mr §& 1n 1887 severed his connection with the 
Baptist Umon on the ground that many of its 
members held views more in harmony with 
the teachings of Matthew Ainold and Herbert 
Spencer than with those of St Paul and the 
Christian Fathers—a step which has led to a2 
long controversy in the papers under the title 
of the ‘Down Grade Question” In '68 Mr S 
was entertained by his supporters at a meeting 
convcned to welcome him on his return from 
Mentonc, wd to celebrate the issue of his 
sermon Iie 1s at present (Dec 6th) 
staying 1t Mentonc for the recovery of his 
health 
Stainer, Sir John, Mus UVoc,, of 
Mumo to the Education Department, 1840, 
and at seven years of age became a choriste: 
otf St Pauls, at sixteen organist of St 
Michael s Coll , Lenbury, and three years later 
oigamst of Magdalen Coll, Oxtord He sub 
sequently givdurted both in Arts and in 
Music and in 60 was appointed organist of 
Univ Chuich In 72 he succecdcd the late Sit 
John Gossc as otgamist of St Pauls, and held 
that appc intmcnt until last year, when he retired 
Dr Staincr his com gD ae ey and 
Church services, the Cantatas e Daughter of 
Jairus,’ 8t M ene,’ ‘‘The Cruei- 
fixion,’ and, in addition to his well known 
Treatise on Harmony and Musical P has 
written The Musicofthe Bible Knighted 88 
“Standard The =} i:st published in 1827 
Its present price 1s a penny, and it ts 1n the 
front rank of the political journals that rose 
into importance almost Salata afte: the 
wbolition of the Piper Duty (61) its present 
cliculation 15 close on a quite: of a million 
duly She political principles of ZAe Standard 
arc Conscivative , but it rescives, and on ouca 
s10n ¢Xe1cises, the 11,ht of sharply criticising 
the action of the Conscrvative partly During 
the Ammeican Civil War, the Ictters of its 
coircspondcnt ‘Mimbhattin were marvellously 
populu, umd the services of ils war corre- 
spondcnts—nctibly Mi G A_ Iienty, and 
r Cimcon the Inttes of whom was hilled in 
the Biyoudidescit have always been prompt 
and cfihucnt The pce editor, under whom 
the piosperity of the paper has steadily ad- 
vinccd for the past decade, 1s , Hi, 
Mudford fé/ Licnst Standard (1857) 18 an 
evening cdition of the morning paper 
tanding Committee ‘See GRaNnp Com- 
MITIFLE 1nd PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 
ding Orders = [his term was originally 
applied to certain Orders made by either house 
of parliament to regulate its own procedure. 
Orders made by either house may in respect 
of their time for remaining 1n force be elasaified 
under three heads (1) Standing O:ders, which 


f are permanent reguiations, although lable to 


n extraordinary occasions— 
¢g,in order tothe rapid passing ot bills of a 
pressing nature (2) Sessional Orders, which 
continue in force only duiing Lhe session in 
which they were made, although they may 
be renewed from year to year (3) 
indefinite in their duration Of these three 
classes the Standing Orders are the most 
procedure. The 
Standing Orders of the Heuse of Lords 


be suspended u 
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has been regularly — at intervals. But 
until 1854 the Standing Orders of the House of 
Commons, with the exception of those relating 
to private bills, had never been published by 
a rity. See PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE, 
and SESSION 88, sect. 68, 

, Charles Villiers, who has done 
so much for the cause of music at the Univer- , 
sity of Cambridge, is the son of an accomplished | 


and soon afterwards Conductor of the Cam- | 
bridge Musical Society. His university carcer | 
was also distinguished. His are “The | 
Veiled Prophet” (not yct heard in England), | 
** Savonarola” (played at Covent Garden), and | 
“The terbury Pilgrims” (written for Mr. | 
Cari Rosa at Drury Lane). His oratorio ‘‘ The 
Three Holy dren,” written for the Birming- 
ham Festival of '8s, his “Irish Symphony,” 
and his choral ode ‘‘The Revenge” (Leeds 
ival, '88), are well worthy of his reputation. 
ae is Professor of Composition at the Royal 
ollege of Music, and one of the leaders of 
advanced musical thought. In ‘87 he was 
appointed Professor of Music at Cambridge in 
succession to the late Sir George Macfarren. 
Stanley. Capital of Falkland Islands (q.7.). 


Shanley, Henry M.,b. at Denbigh d 
ey, Henry M.,b. at Denbigh 1841, an 
passed Nie childhood in the workhouse at St. 
een He subsequently sailed as cabin boy 
to New Orleans, where he was adopted by a 
Mr. Stanley, whose name he took, but whose 
death without making provision for him again 
compelled him to start the world on his own 
account. Aftera series ofadventures he became 
ajournalist during the American civil war, being 
attached as reporter to the staff of the New 
York Herald. In_’68 he was sent to accompany 
the British expedition into Abyssinia, as war 
correspondent for that paper Subsequent to | 
this he made a tour to the Black Sca, and thence 
through Persia into India. In ’69 Livingstone 
in Africa, had not been heard of for a long time. | 
Mr. Gordon Bennett, proprietor of the New York 
Herald, ordered Stanley ‘‘to Fe and find him.” 
Early in ’71 Stanley left Zanzibar and plunged 
into the unknown continent. Before the end 
of that year he had found Livingstone. In 
"73-4 he accompanied the British expedition 
into Ashanti, up to Kumassi, as a war corre- 
spondent again. In '76 the New York Herald 
and the London Dasly Telegraph conjointly 
sent him to Central ica, t. take up thc 
thread of Livingstone’s discoveries. Fle left 
Zanzibar in that year, and in 77 
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as to the history of ‘‘ Peterloo.”’ 
ithe account of Queen Caroline's claim to be 
emerged on | crowned, we have also the cclebrated trial of 


[Sta 


the expedition had proceeded on its ilous 
journey, much uneasiness was caused by the 
ublication of a report that Mr. Stanley had 


n murdered, though this was generally dis- 
credited. An dition under Major Barttelot, 
son of Sir W. B. Barrtelot, M.P., was subse- 
quently sent in search of him, but its gallant 
leader was murdered by some of the nativec 
who accompanied him. News of the fate of 


fae law am ewe ire = anwinunler aewanitad _ 


Staple Inn (Henry V.). Originally a hos- 
telry for wool merchants, became an Inn of 
Chancery in the time of Henry V., and - 
dependency of Gray’s Inn after Henry VIII. 


In this quiet spot Dr. Johnson resided on 
Jeaving Gough Square, and here he wrote 
“Rasselas.” The Hall was built in 1631, and the 


other buildings are old. It was sold in Nov. 
1886 to the Prudential Life Office, and has now 
become the home of the Institute of Actuaries. 

“Star, The.” (Price 4¢.) A new Radical 
evening papel devoted to the interests of the 
Home Rule movement. It made its first 
appearance on Jan. 17th, 88. During the year 
this paper has attracted attention by its prompt- 
ness in obtaining information. One ofits most 
popular features is the column entitled “ Main! 
ubout People.” Editor, Mr. T. P. O'Connor, M.P, 
(g.v.) Office, Stonecutter St., E.C. 

Starvation, Death from. See Coroners’ 
INQUESTS. 

Stationery Office Publications. The vast 
number of papers issued to the public under 
the supei intendence of Her Majesty's Statione 
Office (g.7.) renders it impossible to enter muc 
into detail; but they comprise books affecting 
the military, naval, and civil services, reports 
of the scientific results of the voyage of H.M.S, 
Challenger, calendars of State Papers, chronicles 
and memorials, and publications of the Record 
Commissioners, rules under the various Acts 


| of Parliament, papers issued by, or affecting, 


the Board of Trade, the Education, and Science 
and Art Departments, and the Local Government 
Board, Explosive and Factory Books and Forms, 
Survey publications, and numerous miscel- 
laneous books. The most important among this 
vast collection is Vol, I. of ‘‘ State Trials” 
(1820-23) [10s.], which contains many reports 
—for the most part hitherto unpublished—of 
cases relating to the right of public meeting. 
There are also some extracts from un- 
published documents, giving many details 
Besides 


the west coast, having circumnavigated Victoria | the King v. Sir Francis Burdett. The complete 


Nyanza, and forced his way in spite of terrible | sect, it 


| 


obstacles down the whole course of the hitherto 
unknown Congo. In ’79 the King of the 


is anticipated, will occupy about 8 or 10 
vols. The ‘‘Ohallenger” volumes have been 
issued from time to time, but are now drawing 


id sets will probably soon become scarce. 


Belgians gave Stanley the command of an ex- to a close, and the publishers note that com- 
potttia formed by the International African | 


» for the purpose of exploring 
the Congo. Stanley succeeded in planting 
stations and securing steam-navigation upon 
the upper river, and may be said to have made 
what is now the Congo Free State (g.v.). He re- 
mained at work from '79 till ’85, with the ex- 
‘ception of a short absence In ‘82. In Jan. °87 
Mr. Stanley started on an expedition for the 
relief of Emin Bey 
ge he was entertained at a ba 

ansion Houee, and shige with the free- 
dom of the Oity of Lea A few months after 








| Economic 
(q7.v.). Previous to his de- ; 
i at the | 


tary and naval, and indeed books issuing 
from all departments, have been constantly 
appearing. e Board of Trade Journal (¢.¥,) 
{monthly 6d.] contains useful information for 
merchants and others, while the Kew Bul 
(monthly 2d.) ought to interest a large circle, 
containing as it does such valuable notes on 
uce and Plants. Of the Ohronioles 
Se eerie Archbishop Val, 11.; Ohvoniale 
or “ 
I, Vol, It. ; 


f E Z., an 
Bogert de” Wendover: Vol. I.; besides many 
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others. The publishers are Messrs Eyre and 
) tanwoode: East Harding Street Vondon, 
FC Mesers A and C Black, North Bridge, 
Edinburgh, and Messrs Hodges, us is & Co, 
104, Gratton Street, Dublin The ysrogrephic 
Publications are obtainable only from Mr J 
D Potter, 31, Poultry The Geological and 
Ordnance Burvey Maps are published by Mr 
E Stanford, 55, ea ina er London, SW, 
Messrs A and C Black, North Street, Edin- 
,and Messrs Hodges, Figgis, & Co, r1o4, 
Gratton Street, Dublin Patent Specifications are 
only to be obtained at the Patent Sale Office, 
Cursitor Street, Cham ery Lane, London, ] C 
Stations, British Coaling [oa covntiy 
hke Britain the importance of having various 
convenient points thioughout the wold at 
which both her navy and he: mercantile marine 
may obtain supplies of coal cannot be ovci 
estimated, especially in the event of hostilitics 
breaking out As steam navigation has ad 
vanced, the Government havc organised in our 
own possessions coaling stations, wheic it 
has been conceived that they would be most 
useful, but the preit majority of those places 
have becn allowed to remain in a comparatively 
detenceless state Operations a1c now 1n pio 
ress,howevci, which will1emove this reproiwh 
A Reval Oemmumaion appointed to inquie into the 
defence of British possessions and commcicc 
abroad tendcred its 1cport to the Goveinmcnt 
July 82, and the ees ctor Gene) tl of Fortifica 
tons was instructed to driw upa scheme biased 
onthe report A soheme bascd on the re om 
mendations of this Commission was {inst laid 
before Parliament in 84 Since then, however, 
a fuller knowledge of the requiuicmcnts of c1ch 
place to be defended and of the defences 
now thought essential have lirgcly addcd to 


WORKS 


Estimated amount 
agreed to by 
Tieasuly and Colonial 
Governments 





Coaling Stations 





Tobe pid} lobe pud | 
byColomial }by Imperial 
Gov ninent JGov nincnt 


a 





4 

Aden 64,5 08 4, 5% 
Trincomalee 25,00) 
Uolombo 24,8205 

Singapore ‘ 81,00¢ b 

Fong Kong 116,000b 

Bimon’s Bay 53,000 
Table Bay 59,0000 7,000 
Bierra Leone 3,000 
8, Helena Tn 
Mauritius. 55,0008 

Jamaica . ; 41,25) 
Bt. =_ : F 30,000 

eorge’s Soun 
& Island | oe 
Bmaller Btations 


Other suns not yet} - 





Totals . 400,820 957,'760 


(a) Paid or payable by Indian Go t 
{c) Same amount to be paid by n Gesen 
malt, Port Ehzabéth, otc. 
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the estimates of the recessary expenditure 
In addition to the lst of stations drawn up in 
84, 18 that of Table Bay , armament is also to be 
rovided for George's Sound and Therada: 
Faland, as asked tor by the colonial representa- 
tives at the recent Colonial Conference Durin 
88 the Im Defence Bill was passed, whic 
rovides foi the issue out of the Consolidated 
Fund of the sum of £850,000 to carry owt the 
agreement for naval defence entered into 
between the Imperial Government and the 
colonies respecting the provision of a special 
squadion of men ot war A furthe: sum of 
42,600,000 will be raiscd for the defence of the 
military ports and coaling stations, and for 
miking further provisions for Imperial defence 
These sums are to be 111sed by oan, principal 
and interest to be provided for by appi opriation 
of dividends i:cccived on account of the Suez 
Canal shaics <A very large poition of the 
memorandum issued with the Aras Estimates 
by the Sectctary of State for War dealt with 
the detences of the Bees and coaling stations 
of the Empire, in addition to which there was 
published in cahaustive report on the same 
subject, madc by acommuttee, of which the naval 
and military representatives were Admiral Sir 
M JDorncll and Lieut Gen Sir G B, 
I{rwey The committer recommended that 
between £650,000 ind £950,000 was requisite to 
put the coaling station defence 1n a proper state 
of :cadiness so fai as works and armaments, 
baitacks, submirine mines and stores arc con- 
ceined, it wis further recognised that a mobile 
defence w ts necdcd, and that for the provision 
of this the Admiralty must be responsible. An 
idca of the expenditure ilicady mourred and the 
money remaining to be expended will be given by 
the followin, table — 





ARMAMENTS, 
08 2 os | oe 
aoe big =| Tstimated) 3”. weo'd & 
25 e« amount gs aevog 
Ed Fa, jagiecdto) EE & a6 ee 
bs! wy by the EVE Y 
4. E wv ae on > 
ye Gy | Jieasury Mw Pe) ro 
ra 2 wo ae ef 
er) en Pd 
C L 4 4 £ 
4~ JOT | 22,24 79:950¢ | §1,220¢} 98,7300 
10 500 8,50 11,0Bu 11,080 
1,8.00 , 23,000b 60,660 60,660 
76,850) | 4,150 | 120,614 | 387,204 339410 
109,256 | 6,759b| 153,910 | 130,310 23,600 
40, 700 123) 43 ~80 11,970 31,310 
(bad| Cbd 75,000 42,950 32,050 
30,000 eee T 5,000 10,840 4,160 
5,600 1,400 2,400 2,400 
12,0000 | 4.,200b 56 895 17,195 39,700 
19,500 | 21,750 79,750 2,355 68,395 
30,000 18,500 4,000 14,500 
es 28,000 28,000 
F 35,551 9,731 25,830 
7 14,410 | 14,410 
® ® ‘786,000 | 305,655 | 300,945 





(6) Paid or payable to Colonial Governments. 
Indian Government. (@) Amount not yet 1eported. (¢) Esqui- 
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In addstion to the £493,495 remaining to be 
expended, and the contribution to be pad by 
some of the colonies, a sum of £350,000 
wes required for barracks and works, and 
466,45: for submarine mines, stores, etc , the 
total amount being £909,946 With this sum 
the Secretary of State for War hoped to be 
able to complete the military defences of the 
coaling stations in 88-89 It 1s, however, un 
hkely that this will be accomplished, a5, OWINE 
to the failure of some of the guns to stand the 
tests required, the heavy ordnance for Singa 
pore and other places was not in November 
ready for shipment As to the naval defence, 
the Penelope, an old 1 onclad, has becn 1eai med, 
and will replace the Flora i:eceiving ship at 
Simon's Bay, Cape of Good Hope Gun and 
torpedo boate have also becn dcspatchcd to the 
the same place This 1s the fistical attempt 
at providing mobile defence at the coulng 
stations of a mature icndeicd necessary 
by the advance in material of navi wuluc 
ce Orion ironclad his also been stitioned 
at ea borere as a tempoidty measuic, ind 
at Ho ong, Halifax, Esquimalt and one o1 
two othe: ports, torpedo boats have been de 
tailea ton the protection of the stations =] aly 
in 8& Lord Brassey, having ictuincd from a tour 
of inspection of the coaling stitions and othe: 
strategical points in the Biitish posscssions, 
called attention to the subject in varic us letters 
to the Zimes He has also dchlicicd sever ul 
addresses on the samc subycct at the prinoipal 
towns in the United Kingdom — Briefly his sug- 
gestions aleasfollows Bombay needs idditional 
monitors George’s Bound, Thursday 
Island and Port Darwin, aimaments of sulficicnt 
force to deny the harbour and coal supply to 
dcpredato: y cruisers, Lhe batteries at Table 
Bay more bicechioadcis, Colombo, Singapore 
Maur.tius, St Helena, and Sierra Leone, local 
corps of voluntec: naval and militia aitillciy 
Some of these suggestions have becn acccy ted 
by the Government, and uc in couse of bums 
carricd out Lord Brassey also called ittcention 
to the insufficient docking accommodation on 
several stations for the wants of the navy in 
wartime At Bombay especially 1 first class 
dock 1s needed, and anothe: in the West Indies, 
where it has hecn suggested onc should be 
rovided at Castries Bay, St Luoia, now bang 
ortified as a coaling station in leu of Bar 
badoes This matte: also the Government 
promised should be attended to In the ports 
oor the Mediterranean aie clcvcen dock: 
capable of taking in a fist class armouiclid 
battleship l[ourare in the hinds of forcagners 
—one at Baagon, two in Japan, and one it San 
Franorsco, he rcmaining seven aic in Bntash 
Oolomiezs one 15 at Hong-Kong, the vthers at 
the Cape, Melbournc, Sydney, Auckland and 
Esquimalt At the military station of Halitax 
a doch 18 1n course of construction, ind at 
Bombay ariangements are in progicss for in 
creasing thc size of a dock ncw being built, so 
that it shall be capable of accommodating a 
first-class ironclad 


fitationery Office (Princes St , Westminster) 
ovides the public offices and Parliament with 
hocks: stationery, etc, and arranges for the 
ater of the printing required by them 
fn Oct. Wa the Controller of the Stationery 
Office was appointed by Letters Patent, under 
the Great Seal, to cxercisc all mghts and privi- 
leges in connection with copyright the property 
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of H.M. Controller, T.D Pigott (41,00); 
ant Controller, H G Reid (800) 

Gtead, W Thomas, editor of the 
Pall Mall Gaseite (¢.v ), and son of Rev W. 
Stead, Congr cearonalint, Howdon - on - Tyne 
was b July i , 1849, married '73; educated 
privately and at Silcoates, apprenticed ('63) 
to commierctal house at Newcastle uay A 
pointed editor of the Northern Echo ee 
appointed assistant editor (80) to Mr John 

onley (then editor of the Pall Mall Gazette) ; 
succeeded him as editor in chief (83), inter- 


viewed Goidon at Southampton (Jan 784), 
wrote ‘The Truth about the Navy ’ (Oct '84), 
‘‘The Maiden Tribute of Modern Babylon’ (July 
85), ‘‘No Reduction no Rent," a :ecoid of 


a visit to heland in the autumn of '86, 
* The Langworthy Oase’ (87), and ‘‘ Truth about 
Russia, wiittcn after a visit to Russia in May 
and June ’88 

Stephen, Sir J F, son of the late Rt 
IIlon Si James Stephen, was b 1829 ©6Called 
to the bar (54), OC (68) For about two 
years and 1 half (71 72) he was legal member 
of the Counol of the Governor General of 
India, and by his codsfcation of the crimimal 
Jiw of that country contcricd lasting advant 
age upon its inhabitants He was Professor 
of Common I aw to the Inns of Court (75 79) 
pppomted a judge (7g) Mii Justice Stephen, 
who never ucceeded In getting into Parha 
ment, 15 a hi,h authority on criminal law 
IIc as the author of ‘ General Vicw of the 
Ciiminal Taw of Inglind, “Digest of the 
Law of Ingland, ‘ Digest of the Criminal 
Law, and other legal woiks, as well as 
“Liberty, panty, Tiateinity, and ‘‘ kssays 
bya Barriste: 1 Justicc Stephcn s attempts 
to secure the codification of ow ciiminal law 
have not jyct met with success, although the 
project has from time to time becn under con- 
sidciation 

Stephen, Leslie, b at Kensington 1832 
I ducited at kton, King 3 Coll, London, and 
Jimuty Hall, Camb, wheie he graduated ’54 
aid subscqucntly became Fellow and Llutor of 
that college Mr S was for some time editor of 
the Cornhill Magazine, and in 83 accepted the 
Clark Lectureship in English Literature at Cam 
bridge, but rcsigned it twelve months later 
Fis best known books arc “‘ [he Playgiound of 
Futope, ‘kssays on Frceethinking and Plaim 
Spciking, “History of Faghsh Lhought in 
the x8th Century, ‘“ Ihe Science of Ethics, 
and the several series of ‘‘ Hours ina Library ”’ 
He is also editor of the “ Dictio ot National 
Biography (yi ), now in coursc of publication 
M1 %S 15a sonofthe late Su | pee, a 
and biothc: of the present Su 
Stephen He married a daug 


WwW ‘Thackeray 
Stephenson, Lieut.-Gen. Bir Frederick 
Charlies Arthur, KCB, b 1831 Served in 


the Crimean war (54 55), as Military Secretary 
to the Commander in Chiet He also served in 
China Commanded the Home District ('76-79), 
and in 83 was appointed to the command otf 
the forces in Egypt 

Sterling, Madame Antoinette, emient 
vocalist, was b 1850, 1n the State of New York. 
Her musical education was conducted by Abella, 
Marchesi, and Pauline Viaidot In London her 
traming was continued by Manuel Garcia. Her 
debut in Fngland took place in ’73, at one of the 
Piomenade Concerts, Covent Garden ‘Theatre, 
Since that trme Madame S has become one of 
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the most po singers of ballads and Bootch 
songs, nota ly her rendering of ‘‘The Lost 
Chord” and “The Better Land” She married 


in’75, Mr John MacKinlay 
Btev Robert Louis, author and critic, 
was b at Edinburgh, 1845, and educated at the 
University of that city, where he graduated 
MA He started a magazine while a student, 
but the venture was nota success, though some 
of his own contiibutions to 1t gave promise of 
the distinction he has now attained One of 
Mr Stevenson s earliest works was an account 
of ns travels in Califorma, but the book which 
established his reputation as a wiiter of the first 
rank was ‘‘ Island Amongst the 
most populse of his other works are “Dr Jekyll 
and Hyde,’ recently dramatised and played 
at the Lyceum theatre , ‘‘ Story of the Rebellion 
of '45, the ‘‘ Dynamitards (written in conjunc 
tion with his wife) ‘‘An Inland Voyage 
“Travels with a Donkey, ‘‘New Arabian 
Nights, ‘The Silvciado squatters: “Prince 
Otto, ‘The Blackamoor, ‘ The Master of Bal 
lantrae’ (’88), and }is numerous essays He 
has also written a life of his father, the ccle 
brated lighthouse engpince: His most recent 
work 18 ‘(Edinburgh Picturcsque Notes 
Steward of and, Lord High, was 
viceroy, Or prime o: ‘cr unde: the hing The 
office was established prior to the 1eig¢h of the 
Confessor, and was anneacd to the lordship of 
Hinckley , but since the rebellion o: Simon de 
Montfort it has only been icvived fro Ame te 
fo! acoronation o1 a tial by impeachment o1 
the trial of apeer and m the two lattcr cases 
the Tord Chancellor has been gencially ¢ m 
missioned to act At a coronation the] HS 
walks before the sovciign caurying St Id 
wards crown, and in the case of William IV 
and Victoria this function was performed by 
the Duke of Hamilton Sce PrRivirar 
Steward of the Household, Lord (xc 
MINISTRY) receives his charge from the Queen 
in person b the delivery of a white wand 
which 1s his symbol of office und whiih he 
bears on state occasions, bre tking it over the 
royal coffin at the funeral of the sovcicipn 
He 15 alwnys a privy councillor Fle has the 
direction of the Bucen s pices, the accounts 
of the Household come unde: his icview and 
he has the contiol and selection of all sub 
ordinate officers and ServintsS except those 
connected with the chapcls chimbeis, and 
stables This office must not be confounded 
with that of Lord High Steward (qg_) 
~_—_., Sir James, b 1836 I ducated 
at Trinity College, Cambiidge Called to the 
bar (62), fumior Counsel to the Ticasury ( 81) 
Membe of the Ba: Committee ( 83) 
he reported for the Inco 


the High Court of Justice 
8 (ror history of this, and 
official list, see ed 8&7) 
business the S LC 1s ted by a committee 
of thirty members, including the chairman and 
deputy chairman, called the ‘Committee for 
General ” This committee 15 appointed 
by a ballot of the members, and holds office for 
twelve months from the esth March in each 
year. e S. contains u 8 of 2,500 
who are either Job or Brokers 
The former are dealers who buy and sell at 
the market prices, while the latter deal with 
the jobbers on behalf of the public, and are 
remunerated by commission for transacting the 
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Formeily enhanced 
tated Law Society | mumbet of shares or stock for delivery on a 
Created a Judge of the Chancery Division of certain day, and finds he 1s unable to 


or the purposes of , clerks of the ‘‘ house’ 


business. TheS E recognises.no transactions 
with any other parties than its own members, 
and all must be in accordance with the u 
of the “house” The transactions are 
twice a month, the settlement extending over 
three days e dates are fixed by the com- 
mittee every month, some accounts beimg 
longer than others In the case of 
however, it 18 different, the settlement in 
English government securities taking place but 
ences an commencement pag Na pan 
0. anuary rst, ster Mon > 
May rst, Whee Monday the first Monda 
August , November 1st, December 26th, unless 
specially ordered otherwise by the committee. 
—Terms Scrip 1s an abbieviation of the term 
subscription and 1s applied to the certificates 
of payment of deposits and calls pnor to 
the issue of the definitive certificates or 
bonds Time Bargains aie transactions entered 
into by speculatois who have no intention 
of cithe: paying for the stock or shares 
they have bought or delivering those they 
miy have sold If at the time appointed the 
stock they have bought stands above the price 
named the seller pays the difference If below 
he receives it buys with the view 
to a 11se in piicc before a settlement at a 
future date A Bear sells with the view of 
buying back at 1 future date at a lowe: price 
Oontango 15 1 sum paid by the speculato: for 
the r1s¢ per share o1 per cent, fo: the priv 
lege of deferring payment till the next settle 
ment Backwardaton 1s a sum paid by the 
speculato: foi the fall, to postpone delivery of 
stock or shires till the following settlement 
Continuation rates embiace both contango and 
backwaidation Options are tiansactions by 
which a speculator can limit his loss by paying 
a fixed sum when the baigain 1s made They 
mij be ecithcr a “put and call, a “put,’ or a 
‘coll A put and call enables an ope1ator to 
sell o1 puichisc at a fixed price on a certain 
day <A put 1s 1tinsaction by which a specu 
lato. has the cption of selling stock at a fixed 
piice 1t a future tune for which he pays an 
igiccd 1ate A call 15 a transaction by which 
stock cin be claimed on a settled day for a 
ccitain consideration Carrying over signifies 
the pe stponemens of payment or delivery of 
stock or shares till the next settlement day. 
ering 1S the declaration of a defaultin 
member, which 1s announced by the ‘hea 
waite: stitking three blows with a mallet. 
obese by which a scarcity 
of stock 15 created, thus producing a fictitious 
market and preventing a deale: from obtaimng 
what he has previously sold except at _ ..“*| 
ries Fo example, if A sells B a 
eliver 
them, B can have the securnties publicly bought 
in by the secretary to the committee, or by the 
The sellers of such 
securities unde: the circumstances nece 
raise the ie severely against A, who has to 
pay the a nornally enhanced price Ais 
said to be cornere 18 an operation 
whereby identical securnties are bought in one 
market and sold in another and 
are American terms synonymous with Bull and 
Bear 18 an American term for the 
option to paler Put or Call gare 18 
the same option at one price whether stock 
“put” or Rt called” Amongst the 


abbrevia- 
tions used in the Stock Exchange the following 
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are the princi ‘Brums, a name given to Lon 
don & North Western Railway stock, Berwick 
stands for North Eastern stock, York ‘ 

Great Northern ‘*A’ stock, Dinahs, Ldinburgh 
and Glasgow, Haddocks, Great North of Scot 
land, Bares, Sheffield Deferred, Potts, North 
Staffordshire, Caledonian , Olaras, Cale 
donans Deferred , 
Dover ‘‘A” or Doras, South Eastern Deferred 
Ayrshire, ordinary stock of the Glasgow and 
South Western Railway, Obinas, Lastern 
Extension [elegraph shares, Noras Great 
Northern Deferred Ordinary stock , Knaockers, 
Harnson, Barber & Cos sharcs, Vestas 
the Deferred stoch of the Railwty Invest 
ment Co, Virgins, Virginia New Lunded 
—Paris On the Puis Bourse there 
are sixty recognised offiunl brokers ( gets 
de Change), known as the Parquet hac 
are also non offiiid) dealers under the nime 
of Ooulisse, which include many high class 
firms and arbitrie houses Lhe settlements 
are arranged cich fortnight in ko cign 


Government and Misccllancous S curtis 
and Monthly in Rentcs, ind occupy five 
or six days Ihe monthly Isquidation seally 


commences on the list day of eich month 15 
arc declared on that day Rente ‘con 
tinued, 15st of month, Other securities con 
tinued,’ on the end, Accounts made up, 3rd, 
Clients pay brokers and delivc1 securitics 4th, 
Brokers pay clicnts, sth «and Brokers deliver 
securities to chients, 6th ILhe fortnightly 
scttlement commences on the 5th of the 
month and finishes on the th and 15 con 
ducted after the manne: alierdy described 
omitting the Rente diy Consult J] urdctts 
“Official Intelhgencc, 89 
tock Exchange Law in '88 Adi otsion 
of importance to stock exchinge spcculitors 
was given by Baion Huddleston (Neve mbcr) 
Phe plaintiff had instructed in outside broker in 
London to purchase certain sharcs on which 
he paida “cover deposit of £50 the ur in,c 
ment being the usual one in such ¢ ises thit 
the brokcr should have the right to close the 
account, without noticc, if the price fell and 
exhausted the cover On July 6th the price 
did so fall, but the account was not closcd until 
the 7th, when the price hid iccovercd, ind 
showed a profit of £60 on thetiansaction Lhe 
Court held that the broke: had the option of 
closing the account when the pric had ex 
hausted the covei, but as he did not excercise 
his option he was not at liberty to d> so whcn 
the price had recovered An orde: wis there 
fore made for the payment of the £6> profit to 


the client 
George Gabriel, LLD I R5,b 
1819, at Skreen, co Shigo Fducated at Pem 
broke Coll, Cambndge, where he graduated 
BA (1841) as senior wong ct and was elcctcd 
toafellowship Appointed Lucasian Professor 
of Mathematics (1849) Awarded the Rumford 
medal by the Royal Society, in recognition of 
his services to the cause of science by his dis 
covery of the change in the refranc' -''*, of 
light (1852) Dr Stokes, who was chosen one 
the secretaries to the Royal Society (1854), 
was president of the British Association at 
Exeter (2869), and 1s Preadent of the Royal 
Souety, has contributed tothe Iransactions of 
several learned societies, and has dclivered 
onal lectures at Cambridge, and at the 
useum of Practical Geologyin London Prot 
Stokes 1s Hon. LL.D. and D.Sc Cambridge, 
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Brighton Deferied, , 


[str 





ea 


DCL Oxford, and LL D Edinburgh, Dublin, 
and Aberdeen, andhon coiresponding member 
of various scicntific societics He was elected 
Conservative MP tor the University of Oam- 
bridge last yeai, in the place of Mr Beresford- 
Hope, deceased 

Stone, Marcus, Mr, R.A,, 1s the son of the 
late Frank Stone, A RA Born in 1840, he 
illustrated various books and magazines, and 
achieved his earliest success in 1863 with his 
“From Waterloo to Paris,’ a picture repre 
senting Napoleon in a peasants cottage 
Several of his subsequent domestic pictures 
have been engraved, and one o: two of them 

urchased by the Royil Academy under the 
Ch mtrey bequest Mr Stone, who his occa- 
sionally punted lindscapes and water colour 
pictures wig midean A RA (77),R A (87) 


Storthing Scc SwrpLn 

Stoughton, Rev John, DPD author and 
honcontormist divinc, wis b 18 7. Lducated 
ut Llighbury Coll, and Umver Coll, London 
After hol fing, ucccssive churches at Windsor 
(18, ) ind Kensington (184,), he became (1875) 
Professor of Historic) Lhcology in New 
Coll, london DD I dinburgh (1869) Dr 
Stoughton 1s the author of numerous works 
unoug Which uc the ‘Ecclesiastical History of 
England” (6 vols), “Ages of Christendom, ’ 

] 


rogress of Divine Kevelation, ‘Golden 
legends (188€) ctc 
Straits Settlements A_ Biutish Crown 


colony mm the Malty Peninsula It derives its 
niume fiom the sti uts which separate the Malay 
pominsult from Sumatra, ind which form the 
pleat trade route betwecn India and China It 
consiats of the island of Singapore, the town 
and province of Malacca, the teiritory and 18 
lands of the Dindings, the island of Penang, and 
WellesIcy Ihe nitive states of Perak, Se- 
lango: und Sunget Usong, ac contiolled by the 
Col nial Government he Cocos or Kecling 
Isiunds are a distant dependency Ihe whole 
uei ofthe «tua ley 1s about 1,4725q m, 
pop 423,384 The capital of the colony and seat 
of government 15 Singapoic —Singapore i+ an 
is}ind it the southern extremity of the Malay 
Penmsuli ueéea 06 sq in, pop 139 298 It is 
hilly and forested fertile, wud not unhcalthy for 
}iunopcans Chicf local products are pepper and 
Rambicr The varicdfaunvincludestigcers Lhe 
city of Singapore 15 a great commercial centre 
for the East It has « commodious harbour, 
now being stionply fortified It 15 the head 
quaiters of HI M military and naval forces in 
these regions = IJhe usudl garrison consists of 
¢ battalion of infintiy ind two battcrics of artil- 
lory Penang or Prince of Wales’ Island, lics 360 
miics north of Singapore, and about two miles 
off the coast of Province Wellesicy bs ay 18 
107 q M, pop go,951 ¢ port and capital is 
called Georgetown a well built city The island 
15 partly level and fertile, partly hilly There 
1s a famous watertall i it, and the scenery is 
charming Sugat-canc, lice, and cocoanut are 
the chiei crops The hai bour 1s a food one, 
and there 1s large commerce I he Governor o. 
the colony appoints a Resident Councillor to 
contro] administration — oo W 18 
politically one with Penang It stretches 45 
miles along the coast of the mainland Area 
2708q Mm, pop 97,324 It18 level, well watered, 
fertile, and hnghly cultivated Sugar cane, nice, 
and tapioca are thestaple productions.— Malecon, 
1s a town and terntory 240 miles south of 
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Penang Its coast, rocky and barren, extends 
2miles' The area 1s 59 sq m, Pop 93,579 
e town 18 one of the oldest European scttle 
ments in the Fast having been acquired by 
the Portuguese in 1511 e Dutch captured 
it from them in 1641 It was taken by Fngland 
in 1795 afterwaids restored and in 1824 ceded 
by the Dutch in exchange for English settle 
ments in Sumatra_ Its tirade and importance 
are now slight The interior 15 mountainous 
and picturesque with fertile valleys Tapioca 
is the chief local product It 15 ruled by a 
Resident Councillor subject to the Governor of 
the colony —The Dindings c nsist of the island 
of Pulo Pangko: and a small stip cf territory 
on the mainland about 80 miles south of 
Penang and politically annexed 1ecently to 
that settlement — Ooocos Islands or Keeling 
Islands are a small coral group lying, some 700 
miles south west cf Jiva Phar sq m Pp 
2322 They produce cocoanuts and are inhabited 
by an Fnghsh family ind Malay Inbourers 
The aic now included in the government f 
the Straits Settlements —Perak Selangor and 
pungel Ujong the protected statcs ac pra 
tically dependencies of the cl] ny They he 
along the coast between Perang and Malic 1 
stretching inland to the mountun ba kbonc cf 
the Peninsula Since the wu ctf 1876 cach of 
them has been contiolled by a Resident ap 
pointed ny ne Governor fthe Straits Fnghish 
othcials hold many posts undcr the native 
governments and Inglish officers cont: | the 
native military police These count: es uc 
flounshing ind piogressive Roads and 1 ul 
ways are constiucted o: being made ard the 
rich 1csowucesof me untain vallcy ind lowland 
well watered and splendidly ws ded are being 
developed finis produccdin la pc quantitics 
while tapioca pepper iice su,u coffee cacio 
and cinchona aie being successfully cultry ited 
Perak has an are. of 7 949 4. m pop 118 »00 
a revenue of £°38 749 and has liquidited all 
debts Its port is Port Weld and capital 
Kinta Selangor has an aica of 3000 sq m 
Op 50,000 revenue £75 110 Its capital 151 
wala Lumpo: Sungei Ujong has in are. of 
500 8q _m pop 14.000 revenue {20196 Othct | 
native states in the Peninsula are more or less 
under British influence —The Straits Settle | 
ments form a Crown colon The G vernor 1s 
assisted by Fxecutivi and Stine C unals 
For wal statistics see BRITISH J] MEIRE 
etc (table) Ihe Jast consists of picdu ts 
alesay mentioned togethe: with tin spic $ 
sago hides and horns rattans gutta perchi | 
caoutchouc, gums, ols a and dye stuffs 
All the poits are fice The currency 15 the 
dollJar (3s 4d) and cents of it Martiys and 
Chinese arc the most numeious of the popu 
Jation, Klings come next then Indians and 
Europeans —The history of the colony has 
been similar to that of the Indian Fmpne 
Penang was our first settlement (1795) Malacca 
finally outs in 1825, and Singapore in 18 4 
Gradual enlargement of British territory has 
followed, while the native states aic passing 
into the same position as those of the Indian 
kmpire The colony 1s well ordered extremely 
valuable, and its development proceeding 
rapidly Oonsult Miss Birds “Golden Cher 
sonese,” Camerons ‘Our Tropical Posses 
sions ” Keane a “Asia,” McNair s “ Sarong and 
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Structures, Apparently Useless See 
rae OF SPECIES 
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Feudarii See Lanp Question, ed 88 
Subpowna—literally under penalty (Lat sub 
pena) the name of a writ dsl rolag | something 
to be done under a penalty for neglect 
Subpenas are of two kinds the 
ad testificandum compelling a witness to give 
evidence 1n an action, and the as segs neces 
tecum compclling a person who has in his 
possession documents relevant to the issue ot 
an action to appear and produce them in court 
Ihe penalty named in the writ 18s one of £100 

Suez Canal ‘he mia sian and of 
this valuable waterway or rather the construc 
tion of a parallel waterway was decided upon 
in July 1883 after considerable commotion 
had becn caused by an agitation amongst the 
Iknglish shipowners who find three quarters 
of the triffc in tavour of 1 development of 
some hind Mi Childers then Chancellor of 
the Fxchcequer sve dctails of the ement 
entered into by Her es s Government 
with M de Lesseps in the House of Com 
mons on July 11th 1883 whereby the former 
were to find £8 o00 ooo capital at 3} per cent, 
and to use their good offices with the kgyp 
tain Government Nothing however, was 
then done’ l[aily in January 87 M de 
Lesseps ind Sn y Stokes left Egypt, having 
obtaincd the necessai y concession from the 
Egyptian Government of lind along the canal, 
ind also at Poit Said Ismailia and Suez for 
iniproving ind deepening the canal For further 
details of the work of 87 see ed 88 During 
the Jatter portion of the yea: much diplomatic 
attention was paid to the neutralisation of the 
canal in] a draft convention (which also refe11 ed 
to the New Hebrides question) presented by 
] ngtand to France, was pubhshed in the Z umes 
ctOct 26th Upto the end ofthe year the great 
IF owers had not come to an understanding on 
the matter of neutrality In keb 88 1 Parha 
mentary Paper (Fgypt No 1) was published, 
contuning voluminous colrespondence on the 
International convention An elaborate series 
of regulations for the pers 8 of the canal, and 
of the shizs using it by night were published 
inthe Zts#es of Mar 3 th followcd by in ex 
planatory letter from Sir John Coode on April 
4th Ihc Companys dividend tor the yor 
declaicd on May 1sth, was 73 fr soc, and the 
report 1ead at Paris by M de Lesseps stated 
thit the receipts fo: 87 amounted to 60 510,328 
fi and the eapenditure to 30 521 833 fr , 3,137 
ships had a asnali thiough and of passengers 
18. 998 avigation at night, by aid of the 
clectric lipht had been begun on Mar 1st, 87, 
idded the report and 395 vessels had taken 


oc would be hnished by theend of 8&8 Ihe 

perial rradé peli paste the Suez Canal Con 
vention was promulgated at Constantinople on 
May 1°th he negotiations as to the new 
Suez Oanal Convention, arising out of the Bretish 
ocoupation of E pioved of a most protrecee 
cha) acter, the difficulty be:ng intensified by the 

culiar position held by Italy in regard to 

assowah 1n the Red Sea’ From Constanti- 
nople under date Oct sth, however, 1t was 
reported that the Imperial Frade, sanctioning the 
convention with the latest modifications, had 
been issued on that day On Oct agth the 
convention was signed by the representatives 
of the contracting powers and the Ottoman 
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Government; the document comprises seven- 
teen articles 

Bounties, International Conference 

on, In consequence of the urgent representa 
tions of persons interested in the sugar trade, 
which has for many years been suffering from 
severe depression, suppores to be largely aggra 
vated by the prevalent system of bounties, 
Lord Sahsbury took steps to assemble repre 
sentatives of the great countries to con 
sider the bases of an understanding for the 
suppression of bounties on the exportation of 
2a pe The Conference met at the Foreign Office 
in London on24th Nov 87 under the premdency 
of Baron Henry De Worms, the Parliamentary 
Secretary tothe Board of [rade Besides Great 
Britain there were also represented Germiny, 
Austria Hungary, Belgium, Denmark, Spain 

France, Italy, e Netherlands, Russia, an 
weden ter many sittings, a protocol was 
signed towards the close of 87 condemning 
the system of bounties, the delegates of the 
Powers sommes tay their respective Govein 
ments to take steps for their abolition A draft 
Oonvention was drawn up by the President, and 
annexed to the protocol, embodying the views 
of the Conference This con\ention was signcd 
on May rath, ’88, by the 'representatives of all 
the Powers, and then submitted 30 the Govern 
ments, with the result that the Conference met 
for the last trme on Aug 30th, and definitely 
mgned the convention lithe Poweis (except 
the United States, which was not represented 
at the Conference, though M1 White, of the 
American Legation, attended to watch the 
proceedings) agieed, as has been said in 
condemning the bounty fed system, and I ng 
land, Germany, Belgium, Italy, Russia, and 
Spain agreed to ‘boycott bounty fed sugar 
wherever it came from Austria, by a dcclaii 
tion appenced to the convention, withheld he: 
final adherence tillall Luropean sugar producing 
and sugar consuming countries gave in theirs 
ce made a simija) stipulation, Brazil ic 
served her entire fieedom, so did Sweden 
Denmark declined to boycott, on the giound 
that such action would bea breach cf treatics 
There are thus only six Powers fully united 
as enemies of the bounty ted sugar, and they 
sid ta to carry out the terms of the convention 
y means of a Commission which will sit in 
London, whose business it will be to report 
what sugar in any country1s bounty fed, and to 
what extent Upon the reports furnished by 
the Commission, a majority of the signatories 
to the convention will decide, and their de 
cision will of course regulate the action of all 
the Governments From this it would appcar 
that Russia, Germany, Holland, Spain, Italy, 
and Belgium—Germany, Russia, Holland, and 
Belgium being large sugar producers, and 
competitors in English markets tor their own 
hey eagle to determine whether England 1s 
to buy sugar from the United States or Sweden, 
which hold aloof from the convention, or from 
France, Austria,iand Brazil, which meanwhile 
reseive their adherence toit The terms of the 
convention have given rise to a considerable 
amount of con ; Thomas H Farrer 
and the Board of Trade maintaining that the 
essential principle of such a compact 1s dis 
gmsed Protection “We virtually promise,” 
s Sir Thomas, “both for ourselves and all 
r colonies, that we and they will not, under 
any circumstances, show any favour to the 
sugars of ouf Weat Indian and other colonies 
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or possessions over that shown to the beet 
sugars of their rivals in Europe” Sir Thomas 
further declares that the convention throws 
upon us the obligation not only of examining 
and supervising the management of all sugar 
factories and refineries in countries parties to 
the convention, but also of forming g ddement 
on the operations of manufacture in_ countries 
not parties toit He declares the Treaty will 
not put an end to bounties, but will make sugar 
dearer to ourselves and cheape!: to non boy- 
cotting nations It will entangle us in em- 
barrassing commercial and financial restiictions, 
and perhips involve us in breaches of valuable 
commercial treaties It may help other 
countries to improve their foolish systems of 
taxation, but it will restrict the freedom of 
England, andembarrass and injure ns_ All this 
13 traversed by the advooates of the convention, 
who declare that any artificial cheapening of 
sugar caused by foreign bounties ‘‘involves a 
divergence of the current of production, which 
must end in the Joss or great reduction of the 
natural souices and the consequent dependence 
of the consume! on artificial sources of supply ’ 
If Free Trade 15 to be maintained 1m this 
country, siy the advocates of the Convention, 
it 1s necessary that bounties should be 
neutralised 01 abolished It 183 our wish to 
biing back the production and manufacture of 
Sugar into natural channels, and we belheve 
that unde: natural conditions sugar will be 
produced in sufficient eect to supply the 
vants of the world, and at a low price as well 
Such are the conflicting views on this import- 
ant question, the value of which will not be 
practically ascertained for some time, since 
the convention will not be finally ratified till 
August, 90 [The full text of the tocol and 
of the Annexe thercto, containing the Projct de 
Convention, was published in the Zunes of 
Dec 20th, 87 ] 

Sugar, Electrically Refined In ‘84 a com- 
piny was formed in the United States for 
working a process for refining sugar by means 
of electricity Ihe inventor was Prof Friend, 
of New York, who succceded at that time in 
producing samples of refincd sugar from the 
law material, and some of it was exhibited in 
this county The method of working was a 
scerct rigidly kept by Prof Friend, who had 
his machinery, 1m fact, made at different places 
and by different makers, the whole being put 
together by himself Premises were subse- 
quently ercctcd at Brooklyn, at a large outlay, 
and designed to turn out about 200 tons of sugar 
per day Before, howcver, all the machinery 
was completed the inventor died This was in 
March, 88 but it appears that he had previously 
committed the details to writing, and the pro- 
cess therefore will be brought forward on a 
commercial scale 


Suicide See Coroners INQUESTS 


Sullivan, Sir Arthur Seymour, b in Lon- 
don, 1842 His fathe: was a military band- 
master Sullivan, who was a choir-boy at 
the Chapel Royal, Ceri the “ Mendelssohn 
Scholarship” atthe Royal Academy of Music, in 
1856, and there completed his musical education 
He went to Leipzig from 1858 to 1861 His music 
to Shakespeare's *Tempeat’’ at once attracted 
public favour on his return in 1862. Constantly 
writing cantatas (‘‘ Kenilworth,” 1864, etc.), 
oratorios (“‘ Prodigal Son,” 1869; ‘‘Laght of the 
World,’ 1873), anthems, songs, etc,, he yet 
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remained withdut any specially extensive 
larity, till he hit upon a vem of bur 
operetta, which he produced in conjunction 
with W S Gilbert, who wrote the hbrettos 
They are uproariously funny, jet elegantly 
written, and are as yet unique The first 
was Trial by Jury ” (1875), followed by “The 
Sorcerer (1877), running for 175 nights, 
“HM.S Pinafore’ (1878), for zoo consecutive 
nights, and having probably the eatest 
success in England and in the United States of 
any work of the kind—revived at the Savo 

"87 88, ‘ Pirates of Penzance " (1880), ‘‘ Paticnce 


(1881); “lolanthe (1882), ‘Princess 
(1884) , ‘(Mikade’ (7885), revived in 88, ‘*Ruddi 
" (1887), and ''The Yeomen of the Guard” 


1888) For the Leeds Festival, in Oct 1886, 
he set to music an ariangement, by Mr J Ben 
nett, of Longfellows ‘‘Golden Legend,” which 
must rank among his finest compositions Sir 
A Sullivan received the honour of knighthood 
(1883), and the Legion of Honour (1878) Hc 
is D Cc L (Oxon 1876), LL D (Camb 1879), and 
: one of the Council of the Royal Collcge of 

usiC 


fulu An independcnt mative stritein Borneo 
qt) 

Sulu Islands A gioupof the Maliy Aichi 
pelago, area 950 Sq m, pop 75,000 Officially y 

panish possession, in icality unde: various 
native 1ulers, who aie much given to pu icy 
Ihe Sulu Islands produce tortoise shell, tre 
Pang, edible birds’ nests, peals and peal 
shells 


Sumatra. A lige island of the Asiatic 
Archipelago Area about 170 744 sq m_, pop 
(of Dutch possessions) about 2 750,000 ~The 
Dutch supremacy 15 now cftcctu al all 1ound the 
coast, but much of the interior still remuns 
practically unpossessed Achcen (Atych) wis 
made g Dutch governmentin 1878 =Chiet Dutch 

rts arc Padang and Benkulen ‘%ce Java, 

ORNEO, etc 


Sunday Closing Acts Acts of thie name 
have becn cnacted at different times for licl und 
and Wales They provide for the total closin 
on Sunday of houses for the retail of intox1 
cating liquor Such liquor, howcver, may be 
retailed to persons hving in the house or to 
éd0nd fide travellers Ihe law in Wales 15 
permanent, but in Ireland is renewcd from 
yar to yea: In Ireland the Dublin Pc lic 

strict, Belfast, Cork, limeriuk, and Wate: 
ford are pear dae from the opciation of the 


Act Butin these places houses for the retul 
of intoxicating liquor may iemain opcn on 
at SS :, = : ills to 

r to single 


_nglish counties have becn introduced, but 
mone have become law The ‘Scotch law of 
licensing contains provisions to the same cffect 
as those of the Sunday Closing Acts so called 
See Session '88, sects 25, 41, 


é Magazine, The” (6¢@ monthly, 
illustrated) Founded Oct *64 = kirst editar. 

; s whose aim was to provide bright, 
cheerful, and inspiring pam for ‘ the best 
of days" Assisted by an excellent staff of con- 
tributois, the S Af attamed great populant 
Under its present editer (the Rev B Waugh) it 
is continued succeasfull} on the tame hnes, a 
new and very attiactive feature being its 
regular ‘' y Evenings with the Children,” 


~ Wf, 18 ate illustrations. 
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Sunday Postal Labour. A Select 
of ne: eae of Commons on. For concise 
seee 


Sungei Ujong. A Malay state under British 
protection See Straits SETTLEMENTS 


Su . The sums necessary to defray the 
aeuPDy. the Army, Navy, Civil Services, 
Customs, Post Office, ctc, are voted annually 
by the House of Commons in Committee of 
Supply The sums required are granted for 
the Rnancial year ending on March 31st, and 
although votcs on account are sometimes 
granted curly in the session for parts of the 

car, the whole sum voted during the session 

or iny scrvice 1s for the exact period of twelve 
months Ihe Estimates, framed by the respect 
1ve depirtments and approved by the Treasury, 
are laid upon the table soon after the commence 
ment of cach session, and any lems which may 
be subsequently found insuffiuent, or any un 
forescen charges, atc_provided by the Supple- 
mentary I stimites Votes of credit for military 
and naval expenditure of in urgent character 
are uso voted 1n Committee of Supply The 

Army and Navy Estimates wcic cach madc the 
| subjcet of an annual explanatory statement 

until 67, when, at the suggestion of Lord 

Churchil], printed memoranda, Bd ah by 
| the Seecictary fo. Wa and the First Lord of 

the Admirilty, were circulated instead thereof, 

with a vicw of giving, the Committee of Suppl 
time to mike th msclyvcs fully acquianted wit 
lthe niture cf the ministarrl proposals before 
they were moved in Committee On the 
resolution embodying the vote for the number 
of men ior the army 15 founded the Army 

(Auoual) Bil, which picvides duuing twelve 
months ind no more for the disciphne and te 
gulitions of thitfoice = Lhe systein of granting 

supplics £3 o1i1y twelve months involves a 

meocting ¢f Pulhamcent every vou, and provides 
at once a safeguard against the permanence of 
the military cstablishment and a means of con- 
tinuing 1t periodically in such strength as the 

House itself may deem to be necessary For 
the Civil Service for 859, see FINANCE, 
NATIONAL, and SLSSION 88, sect 57, 

rhe 


Supreme Court of Judicature 
Supreme Court was formed by the consolida- 
tion of all the superior courts of the kingdom 
of Sra, cacepting only the House of Lords 
and the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council It replaces (a) the Courts of Com 
mon Law, the Quecns Bench, Exchequer and 
Common Plcas, together with the Court of 
Appcal hnown as the Court of Exchequer 
Chamber, (#) the Court of Chancery and the 
Court of Appeal in Chancery, (c) the Court of 
Admiralty , (d¢) the Court of Probate and Court 
fo. Divorce and Matrimonial Causes, which 
replaced the old ecclesiastical courts oe 
with similar matters, (e) the London Court o 
Bankruptcy , the Court of Common Pleag 
at Lancaster and the Court of Pleas at Durham. 
The Supreme Court replaces all these by a 
single court of first instance known as Her 
Majesty s High Court of pape and a single 
of Appeal” The High Oours of Susade, again, 
of Appea e D, 
18 pizauised in three divissona—(a) the Queen's 
Bench Division, 1 which have been merged 
the Courts of Queen’s Bench, Exchequer, and 
Common Pleas” It consists of the Lord Chief 
ustice of England, who 1s the president, and 

n puisne qadees 5 (d)the Chancery Diviwen, 
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xy) 
under the presidency of the Lord Chancellor 
of England, and having five pussane judges , (c) 
the Probate, Divorce, and Admiral vision, 
"* + of two judges, the senior acting as 
, and the junior ranking as a puisne 
eg tl puisne judges appointed since the 
foundation of the Supreme Court bear the 
same title and receive the same salary Her 
Majesty’s Court of Appeal consists of the Lord 
Chancellor as presen: the Lord Chief Justice, 
president of the Probate Division and Master 
of the Rolls, who are members ex offitro and 
of five ordinary members known as the Lords 
Justices As the three dignitaries first named 
are usually engaged elsewhere the working 
Court of Appeal commonly consists of the 
Master of the Rolls and the five Lords Jus 
tices The distmbution of business betwecn the 
several divisions of the High Court rests or. 
the general principle that any action muy be 
brought in any one of them But this rule 15 
modified by law and practice as follows — 
(a) The al junadiction of the Couit 1s 
exercised solely by the judges of the Queens 
Bench Division  (b) Jurisdiction over causes 
of the foll classes 15 exercised solcly by 
judges of the Chancery Division § (1) actions 
for the administration of the estates of deceased 
persons, (11) actions for the dissolution of 
nerships , @u.) actions for redemption or 
oreclosuie of mortgages, (iv ) actions for the 
raising of portions or othe: charges upon land, 
or the sale of land subject to any chuge, (v ) 
actions to enforce execution of trusts, (vi) 
actions for the rectification, setting aside or 
cancelling of wntten instruments, (v1) ) actions 
to enforce specific performance of contracts 
(vin) actions for the partition or salc of rea 
estates, (1x) actions concerning infants and 
their estates (c) Jurisdiction over all such 
causes as would have come before the old 
of Admiralty, Probate and Divorce 1s 
exclusively exercised by the judges of the 
Probate Division To the above gencral rule 
there are other exceptions of Iess import uice 
The procedure f{ the High Court has been 
foimed by a process of selection and improve 
ment out of the different forms of proccdine 
observed by the old Courts which have becn 
mergedinit The only differences of procedure 
now to be observed in the different divisions 
are such as have 1 piactical value in the 
despatch of their different busincss In ul 
divisions every cause 1s as far 1s possible 
dealt with by a single judge in whom aie 
vested all the ordinary powcis of the Court 
The same forms of pleading are presc1ibcd by 
the rules, although not adopted in practice by 
all the divisions alike In all the divisions 
evidence 18 given by word of mouth_or by 
affidavits, as may be mostexpedicnt [nial by 
jury is becoming infrequent In all civil causes, 
although still most in aren in the Chancery 
Division The Court of Appeal 1s the same 
for all causes, and observes an absolutely 
uniform procedure, although for the more 
rapid despatch of business it 1s divided into 
two courts, each commonly consisting of three 
members The procedure of the High Court 
and Court of Appeal 1s set out at large in the 
—"__ of 1883 ese, although irregular in 
and incomplete in substance, constitute 
gur nearest Spprosce to a code of cvil pro- 
cedure In the heed picceding, the various 
branches of the Supreme Court were for the 
$ret time housed in a singie building 
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Suram PassTannel 1t was reportedin July 
87 that the piercing of the tunnel on the line of 
the Pot: Tiflis railway, to “replace ' the Suram 
Pass, had just commenced To obviate all 
pore delays finincial and otherwise, 1t was 
ecided at the outset for the Ministry of Com- 
munications to Lr a commission to remain 
on the spot, and deal with the claims of the 
contractors etc The tunnel will be nearly 
2$ miles long 15 to be fimshed 1n go, and is 
estimated to cost £1,000,o00 sterling In Novem 
ber 1t was reported that, notwithstanding a 
shght landslip, the operations at the tunnel 
had made such progress that a distance of more 
than 900 yards (2 800 feet) had been pierced, and 
the work would soon begin at the othe: end 


Surinam A Dutch colony in Guiana (qv ), 
SouthAmeitca Area 46 0608q m POP 74,132. 
Cipital Paramanbo, on the Surinam Rover 
Sepa ated tiom British Guiana by the Corentyn 
and fiom Cayenne by the Marom  P1 incipal 
setticments in the lowe: valley of the Surinam 
Chief produ ts sugar cocoa coffee and cotton 
The gold diggin 8 uc beginning to attract 
attenti n  Rulec by a Governor general and 
officals = liide aid industry somewhat back 
ward Bulk of pcpulation negroes freed from 
slavery 1863 capitation gi int £25 Dutch first 
scttled inGuianain1s580 Adminstration sepa- 
rated from that of the West Indies in 1845 


Sussex Fortnight The SceTurr 
Suva Capital of Fy (g2 ) 


Swaziland A small mative state im South 
Afiica, lying between the Transvaal, Zulu- 
land and Amatonga Areig ooo 5q m , po 
500.0 It 15 a motntainous tiact stretc 
ing aong the Libombo iange with nehly 
fertile va cys and 1ts nuneral wealth is preat 
valuable fields of g ld and coal being inc uded 
The Swazi tre 1 section of the warlike 
Zulu ive and during our campaign in the 
Fiansvaal agunst Sokukum, an te: wards 
In Zululand weic om mm allics At the 
conclusion of the wit with the Transvaal 
Bocrs then bounduy was carefully delimited, 
ind the independence of Swazilund agiecd to 
But with thei customary contempt for ucaties 
and disreg ird of native tights the Boers (1885 6) 
liurgely cncroachcd on Swaziland Umbandine, 
king of the Swiz1 his petitioned for British 
assistance 1nd the appointment of a Buitish 
Kkesident us his adviser 87 Boers thicaten 
to absoib the country Gold discovered Ne- 
,otiations now pending, Aflurs connected 
with those of Natal Transvaal, Delagoa Bay, 
Amatongaland, Zululand (7 ) 


Sweating System A report to the Board of 
Trade on the Sweating aystom at the Last End 
of London prepared b John Burnett, the 
libour correspondent of the Board, was issued 
in December ‘87. The report defines the 
as one under which sub-contractors undertake to 
do tailoring work in their own houses or small 
workshops, and employ others to do st, making 
a profit for themselves by the difference be- 
tween the contract prices and the wages they 

y their assistants An informal parame yey 
by officers of the Am ted Society of Tailers 
five years ago gave the total of London tailors 
&B 20,000, O whom 15,000 Were employed under 
the sweating system Ihe object of the sweater 
being his own gain, the tendency of the system 


~ 
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is qriod the workers down tq the lowest pos 
sible limit; and Mr B declares that the people 
employed under such a system ‘‘ may be said 
to exist, but cannot by any possibility enjoy 
life” A feature of the sweating system of late 
years has been the payment of premiums to 
sweating masters by foreign unmigrants, for 
the most part Jews, Jn order that they may be 
taught some branch of the trade r B fur 
nishes an illustration of this from the evidence 
1ven at an inquest held a short time ago at the 

ule End Workhouse on the body of the child 
of a Russian Jew This man had come to 
London with his wife and six children He 
was almost destitute, knew no trade, and could 
not speak a woid of Enghsh His only way 
into the tailoring trade would have been by 
the payment of a premium and Siving ever 
weeks work without pay Some of Mr B s 
statements, however, as to the grinding tyranny 
of the system and the wretched condition of 
its victims,were challenged ina letter addressed 
at the close of 87 to some of the I] ondon oa) 
apers by the secretaries to two of the Jewis 

abour organisations of the Last End 


Swea System, Committee on ‘ec 
SESSION 88,sec 71 


Sweden A kingdom under Oscar II, of the 
house of Bernadotte, by charter of 1815 1n 
dissolubly united with the kingdom of Norway 
without prejudice to separate constitution, 
ovement and the Jaws of either If thionc 

come vacant, the Dicts of both kingdoms 
elect, and in default of agreement in equal 
number of Swede and Notse deputies mike an 
absolute nomination Affairs common to both 
kingdoms are administered by council of state, 
on which both nations are represcntcd Under 
the Swedish Constitution of 1809 the cxecutive 

wer 1s lodged in king, who also possesses 
egislative power in matters of political ad 
ministration, in other respects such powcr 1s 
exercised jointly by the Dict, which possesses 
a veto on all legislation, and the sole right of 
taxation Diet consists of two chambcrs, the 
first of 339 members (clected by provinces and 
municipalities for nine years), the second of 216 
member» (1 to every 10 000 of population, elected 
directly for three years) The State religion 18 
Lutheran, all others, except the Jesuits, are 
tolerated —Bweden Area, 170979 Sq m , csti 
mated pop in 386, 41727, 789 , estimited revenue 
and expenditure for ‘88, £4705 388, debt 

13,656,012, umports (85) £18,709 voo, exports 

13,670,000 (For army and nivy sec ARMIFS, 


OREIGN, and NaviFs, ag ean Ihe King has 
+ 


nght of veto, but if a law be thrie pissed by 
three paresis Separately. elected, his veto 15 
over-ridden e Norse Constitution of 1814 


which vests the legislative 
ing, is elected in meet) the people choosing 
delegates who elect the Storthin or busincss 
purposes it is divided into the Odelsthing 
composed of one fourth of the members, and 
the Lagthing, consisting of the remainder, 
all new bills ornginate in the former If the 
wo divisions do not agree, the combined 
ouse deliberate, and the measure must be 
passed bya two-third majority,—Norway Area, 
123,205 89,m ; estimated pop tn 86, 1,954,000, 
estimate revenue and expenditire for year 
nding June '88, £2,439,427, debt ( 26), 45,786,883 ’ 
imports (86) £7,509,000, exports, £,714,000 
The course of events during ’88 pursued an 
even tenor, the only noticeable occurrences 


owel inthe Storth 
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being the marriage of H R H. Prince Oscar to 
Miss Ebba Munck at Bournemouth (March), 
and the visit paid by the King of Sweden to 
England For army and navy see ARMIES, 
ForeiGN, and Navies, Foreien, and for 
Council, etc, see DiPLomaTic 


Swimming ’*B8 The Half-mile Amateur Oham- 
plonship, at Hendon, was won by H Bowden 
(Dolphin SC), time_14 m 25% sec F J 
Standring (Ze hyr SC ) was victorious 1n the 
One Mile Amateur 1onship beating A E. 
France (long distance champion) by nearly 39 
ards 1n 34m 14sec The Quarter mile Hare 
or the Salt Water Amateur Shpampienantp at 
Ipswich, was taken by J Nuttall, talybrid e, 
in the good time of 6 min 16g sec, beating the 
amateur recoid by over 3 sec At Great Yar- 
mouth Regatta, in Au ust, Nuttall] was success- 
ful in the contest forthe 'Ulph” Challenge Oup ; 
and James Finney, professional champion, 
secured the gold medal in the Open Scratoh 
In the 100 Yards Amateur Championship compe: 
tition, on Sept 24th, Nuttall won easily by 
thice yards, in x min 6} sec (best amateur 


record), he 1s also the sooyards champion In 
the Long Distance Amateur Championship, de 


cidcd in August tn the Thames, from Putney to 
Chiang Cross (about s} miles), A E France 
(Neptune SC) proved successful, time 1 hr 
17 min 7 sec ames Finney (champion) de- 
feated George Kistler over one mile in the open 
sea it Mounts Bay time oP min 29 sec The 
Professional Association Captaincy Eaoce (88 
yards) was won by E J Kirk, in 17 mm 27sec 
A H Riddell is the 500 yards amateur champion 
of Scotland The Five Miles American on 
ship is hcld by T Riley Professor 
Gautier swam fiom Westminster to London 
Bridge, and on to Cherry Pier, a distance of over 
Zarwlcs with both hands and feet tied The 

Y Amateur Championship, decided 1n the 
Lambeth Baths on Oct 8th, resulted in favour 
of Nuttall, the holder of the title, and G A 
Blake (Lewisham SC ) retained the Plunging 
Championship, and a few days later at the same 
baths he beat aJ] previous 1 ecords witha plunge 
of 75/t 7in Mr E J Tackleyis the Hon Seo 
of the Amateur 8 Association, and there 
is also a Professional Association 


Swinburne, Mr Algernon Oharles, son 
of Admiral Swinburne and Lady J Henrietta, 
daughter of Earl of Ashburnham, was b in 
ITondon 1837 Iducited at Baliol College 
Oxford (1857) Visited Florence and passed 
some time there His first productions were 
tuo pliys, Queen Mother and ‘‘ Rosamond, ’ 
(1861) These ucre followed by two tragedies, 

Atalinta in Calydon and ‘‘Chastelard, 
and ‘ Poems and Ballads, which met with 
scvere criticism, and led to a species of literary 


waitaie His jater works are “A Song of 
Italy, “William Blake, a critical pope A 
‘‘Siena, a Poem_, ‘Ode on the Proclamation 


of the Ficnch Pepuble in 1870"; “Songs 
before Sunrise (1871), 1n which he glorifies 
Pantheism and Republicanism, “Studies ir 
Song (1881), ‘‘ Notes on Charlotte Bronté”:; 
‘+ Poems and Ballads’ (and series), “ Tristram 
of Lyonesse (1882), ‘‘A Century of Rondels” 
(1883), ‘Eafe of Wistor Hugo” (1886) He has 
entered with great warmth into the cause of 
European freedom, and evinced his warm 
sympathy with all national movements in 

direction, as in his “Song of Italy,” m which 
he apostrophises Garbaldi and Marrzini, ete. 
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He 1n’68 published a poem on ‘ The Armada,” in 

the August number of the Fortnightly Review 
ey These lectures bea the 

name of their founder, the late George y; 

D, formerly of Exeter, and afterwards of 
London, who by his will, dated May 27th, 1831, 
the provisions of which were modified by sub 
sequent codicils, the last of which was made 
April asth, 1843, bequeathed the sum of £5 000 
to the trustees of the British Museum and their 
successors duly elected and appointed for ever, 
in trust, for the purpose of establishing a 
prides 9 of peciogy and astronomy alter 
natel e first course of the Swiney lectures, 
which were piously conceived as a contiibution 
to the “interests of rcehgion and goodness 
was delivered by the late Dr W B Oarpenter 
at the Royal Institution and, except on two or 
three occasions upon which the Icctures have 
been given at Edinburgh they have evcr since 
been deliveied at different pace in I ondon, 
including the Museum of Practical Geology 
the Royal School of Mines, University Colle,e, 
and the British Museum (Natur History) 
Cromwell Road South Kensington From the 
‘‘ oonditions of appointment in which howcvcr 
the trustces of the British Muscum ‘ reserve t> 
themselves the powc: of makin, any alterations 
which they may think fit 1t ippears thet the 
last named institution 15 henceforth design ited 
as the place of the habitual delivery of the 
Swiney ectures The‘ conditions of apy, oint 
ment ’referied to set forth that § candidites 
must have taken the dcgtee ct Doctor ct 
Medicine at the University of I} dinbut,rh 
The stipend of the lecturer 1s 15,1 ycu The 
rl genet will be fora term of three yours 
All charges incutred tot the delivery of the 
lectures are to be defiayed by the Iccturer 
The number of lectures 14 not to be Icss than 
twelve in cach year, not more thin thice in the 
same week, to be delivered betwecn the 1st of 
November and the end of July following, wt the 
British Museum (Natural History) (1:omwell 
Road, South Kensington and dlustrated when 

racticable, from specimens in that museum 
The public to be admitted to the lectuics with 
out tec No lecturc must be repeated The 
lecture: will be required it the tc1mination of 
cach course, and previously to icceiving Ins 
annual stipend, to deposit 1 copy ot full dipest 
of the lectures with the Ducctor of the British 
Museum (Natural History) 

Switzerland A:rcpublx composed fermcrly 
of several independent allied statcs but since 
y848 a united confederacy Arter 158) sq 
miles, estimated pop in 56, 940, New 
census taken 1st Dec, 88 Ihe constitution of 
1874 vests supreme legislative and exccutive 
authority in two chambers—viz (1) 1 State 
Council of 44 members, chosen two for cach 
canton for three Pode by the twenty two can 
tons of the Confcderation , and (2) a National 
Council of 145 delegates of the Swiss pcople, 
chosen also for three years, directly, ope deputy 
for every 20,000 of the population The united 
chambers form the Federal Assembly, to which 
18 confided the supreme government The 
executive authority 1s deputed to a Federal 
Council of seven members, elccted for threc 
years by the Assembly, the president and vice 
president of which are the first magistrates cf 
the republic A supreme tribunal, ndepcndent 

though elected for six years by the 


of 
Assembly, adjudicates upon disputes between © 


the federal government and the cantons, the 
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mdividual cantons, and all appeals civil and 
criminal Each canton is soy creer aubject to 
the federal constitution, possessing its local 
government, varied in dctail, but based on the 
absolute sovcieignty of the people , in some of 
the smaller cantons the whole male population 
in assembly make their laws and appoint their 
officials In the larger cantons thc people by 
universil suffrage appoint representatives 

One unique characteristic of the republic and 
its cantons 1s the direct influence exervised by 
the people, to the consequent exclusion of the 
rcpiesentative principle It 1s shown in the 
smaller cantons by the direct popular legisla- 
tion of the assembled male inhabitants, and in 
the fe deration and la Be anes by the almost 
universal adaption and irc quent excrcise of the 
so called referendum, which may le shortly 
describtd as follows When a law has been 
passcd the minority (excecding 2 certain fixed 
minimuin) 15 entitled to demand that the law in 
questicn shul be submitted to and confirmed 
by the dircct vote of the cllizens ¢ g, although 
the constitution abolished capital punishment 
it was decided by 1 popula vote taken in 1879 
that cich canton should be it lberty tore enact 
the inflation of such pcnilty re 18 no 
stite ichwion, but complete rebgious Lberty 

Jhe cantons maintun oi de: among the vaiious 
relunious bodies, and no bishopric cin be 
cstablishcd without the approbation of the 
rcpulla  Fducation is frec and compulsory 

Budget 88 revenue fo 700 coo fr , expenditure, 
€175 oo fi (fi jf) Public debt of the 
republic £1,466 B24, property of the rcpubhie, 
£2 000 yhe vious cantons hivethen own 
budgets of revenue ind expenditure, and their 
own debts the latter always covercd by can- 
tcnil property chicfly in lund The aggre- 
rate cantonal debts unount to about £12,000,000 
special umports in 87, 837 0 1916 fr , special 
exports 671,¢ )2 638 f1 oO nr army per- 
mitted by law, but all citizens are hrible to serve, 
and in turn undergo annuil military traning 
The Sttte maintains ihighly traincd staff and 
colleges, tnd in addition milit uy training forms 
put of the curriculum of cvcry school The 
rcputation of the Swiss as a warlike nation 
is deservedly high, and the scicntific eminence 
of the officers 15 wellknown Itis estimated 
that in cise of war the confcderation could put 
-5)00 menin the field (see ARMi1S, l oRFIGN) 


In 88 negotiitions were cated on between 
the Republic and the Vatioan on the question 
(ithe bishopric of Licino (cb), and M Bohill, 


the autho: of 1 derisive pepe against 
Gacimany, was indicted by the Swiss Federal 
Couit (May), the Geiman Government one 
luda complaint on the subjcct before it Sooial- 
ists wore cxpelled from Zurich mn Apiil Iwo 
avalinches icll upon the famous hospice of 8t 
Bernard (March sth), floods inthe Lngadine took 
lace (Sept ), St Moritz being under watei 
he International Law Congress at Lausanne was 
held Sept 3rd An incident in connection with 
the Salvation Army was the sentcnce of im- 
prisonment on Miss Stirling for a hundred days, 
upon the ground of hcr having made prosclytes 
undca: the legal age By the imtervention of 
the British Government Miss S was icleased 
The death of M Hertcnstcin, Preside nt of the 
Swiss Conicdeiation, occurred on Nov a7th, 
from the cffects of a surgical operation The 
new ¢ treaty butween Switzerland and 
Germany (Dec 3rd) 1eceived the asscnt of the 
Federal Council! Negotiations have also com- 
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menced for thé conclusion of a new trea 
sommerce between Ital 
gth) For Council, see 
Statesman s Yea: Book, Almanach de Gotha, 
etc 


Sydney 
Pn 332,709, on Port Jackson 


Syndicates, Trusts Unions etc 
terms are now frequently applied to combina 
tions of capitalists for the purpose of restricting 
preduction and raising pnces Combinations 
among capitalists for promoting their own 
interests at the expense of the consume) date 
back to time 1mmemorial but the ide has 
assumed culiar developments in = modern 
times, and more especially within the last 
fifteen years, when compliints of over competi 
tion and ove: production have become almost 
univeisal The r se of these syndic ites marks 
the reaction against over competition it14 in 
fact the return swing of the pendulum from 
the one extreme of commercial i ly to the 
other Ihe wayin whi h 2 modern Syndicate «1 
Trust 1s woi ked differs {10m its earler prototype 
In many respects The more piimtive idea 
was that capitalists should come t some agice 
ment among themsclves is to how much cach 
should produc and what commen pi e should 
be charged tothe publie cach produ er heweve 
still retaining abecinte contre] ova lis own 
business It was socn found that this urainge 
ment was faulty for some membctrs broke faith 
even in cases where heavy fines were imposed 
for secretly bre aking av 1) from the combin ition 
To remedy this defect the Americans hit upon 
the scheme of forming : Trust—that is a com 
pany having absolute control ove: the of crations 
of all the consenting, piutics A trust starts 
with a large capital and buys up the works of 
all who piopose to entci: the 1ing prying 
some in cash, and others in sharcs of the trust 

ese shares nearly always go to a pi emium 
for heavy dividends are promised and fice 
quently earned, asa direct conse quence of the 
aitificial advance in prices biought about by 
the combination The public ate but too often 
cage: buyeis of the shaics of these trusts and 
It 18 easy to sec that whilst things are in 4 
flourishing condition those inside the ring 
can readily dispose of then holdings it a good 
profit Bcfore the 4c: mation of the trust then 
properties were piobibly dividendiess and 
almost unsaleable , but with the trust once 
formed a magical change 1s brought about, and 
beggared producers swiftly recoup the losses 
of years) Soonci o1 late: the trust and the 
monopoly it hascreated bieak down_ but pio 
ducers are none the worse foi that They have 
sold their shares and are out of the busrness 
It 18 the public that has to bearthe brunt The 

rinciples on which these combinations aie 
ormed are unsound fiom whateve: point they 
are viewed As we have indicated, they are the 
outeome of over competition The natural law 
dictates that the only healthy remedy for over 
production 13 that the weakest should go to the 
wajl But the trust steps in ind treats weak 
and strong alike, and by artificially bolstering 


and Switzerland (Dec 


of 


Copal ew eae aren (y®))s nto a condition of disoiganisation In theend, 
a high prices stimulate fresh competition, a com- 
ese - 


'‘ having started with everything in their 


[Syn 


up prices affoids a means of escape, at the 


' hands of the public, for those greedy capitaluts 
IPLOMATIC Consult Zhe | 


who should have been punished for their own 
folly It does still worse, for so long as the 
combination lasts the pose 18 mulcted, whilst 
numerous other branches of trade are thrown 


etition which the Syndicate 1s bound to stifle 
y taking into the ring the new-comers, who, 

favour, 
can claim their own price A process of this sort 
cinnot, of course, be kept up for ever, and after 
a time the whole combination 1s brought to the 
giound 1s if by its own weight And it need 
not be pointed out that the suffering entailed 
by this colossal collapse must be far mote 
serious than 1f the few weak capitalists, who 
had originally diso: ganised the tiade, had been 
allowed to go to the wall in the first instance 
Trusts are now In operation on a very extensive 
soale in the United States hey seem, 1n fact, 
‘o have been introduced into all the leading 
nranches of trade Thc largest and best known 
is the Standard 0! Lfrust which controjs the 
peticleum trade aid among others which have 
ittracted attention may be named the Sugai, 
Milk Rubber ( otton Scecd Ou, I nvelopes 
Licvators Oil Cloth Onl Meat Gliss, and 
Firniture Trusts Ihe operations of these 
Syndicates have been recently investigated by 
a Committee of the State Senate of New York, 
and the report 15sued by that body 1s well worth 
perusing, They state that all these combina 
tions conduce to the aggregation of capital, the 
power of conti olling the manufacture of vanous 
necessary commoditics, and the acquisition or 
destruction of competitive properties, thus 
enibling the combinations to fix the price at 
which thcy would purchase the 1aw material 
from the protec and at which they would 
sell the iefined product to the consumer ‘In 
any cvent say the Committee ‘ the public at 
each end of the industry the producer on the 
one side and the consume: on the other are, 
and aie intended to be ina certain sense, at 
the mercy of the syndicate, combination, or 
trust lhe formation of trusts has been a 
matte: of more recent dite on the Continent, 
but there too ind especially in Germany, they 
tre to be {cund in almost every department of 
tride F 1 instance  ssociations have been 
formed in Germany for controlling the pioduc 
tion f{ hemp twine rope, iron tools, gas coal, 
jute Westphihan chains pig non, sulphuric 
wid sod: stiawbouds stiaw paper, and 
recently salt In England, trusts are only 
bc zinning to make their appetiance, but the 
mistoitune 1s that they promise to become 
quite as general, 1{ not so powerful, as else- 
where e first combination was the copper 
svndicate, which started in the autumn of ‘87 
and, although under French direction, has had 
laige suppoit from the copper companies in 
I'ngland Following this we have had the 
dynamite trust and quite recently the great 
Sait Union of Cheshire How many more may 
follow 1s uncertain, but rumou: speaks of many, 
including trusts in even the coal and tron trades. 
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Taaffe, 
the Austrian rage 


Corren, and Baron of Ballymote, Sli 
sh peerage, was b at Prague 
x83%, and was brought up as a youth along 
with the porecne Emperor Francis Joseph 
Count Taatffe 1s a descendant of the powerful 
nobleman of the same name who proceeded 
from Ireland, and made a great name in the 
Germanic Empire The present Count was 
appointed Governor of Salzburg in 63 In 
“67, he became Austrian Munistc: of the 
Interior and Vice President of the Cisleithan 
Ministiy At the latte: end of 69 he seived 
as Minister President In ‘71 he wcepted the 
office of Governor of the Tyrol and Vorarlberg 
In 8 he was summoned to form 12 new 
cabinet, over which he still presidcs The 
distinguishing featurc of Count Iaaftc 5 Cleric a) 
and Federalistic admimistiation has been to 
give greater weight to the Slav nationalitics 
especially the Czechs ind the Poles 15 well 1s 
to the Cle1icals, in the public flais of the 
Empue, and to concihate the diver cnt nation 
alities comprising the kingdom 
Tahiti (Soci slands) AP lynesian island 
belonging to Fiance Aici 453 5} mM, pop 
10,639 Hilly, volcamme richly tertile 1c vutifal 
with good harbour Produce peat! shc ll, sug u 
cocoanut, ariowioot, beche de met perfume 
and dye woods ctc Exports bout £1 > 
The picates quantity 1s scnt to Great Britain, 
which takes chicfly baled cotton  coprah 
and pearl shell Natives very checiful soci 
able, civilised Consult ‘ South Sca Bubbles, 
Wallace s ‘‘ Austialasia Normans Colonial 
France etc 
@, M, Ficnch author, philosopher and 
critic, b at Vouziers, April o1st 1828 He re 
ceived ,his education at Colle. Bourbon, and 
at the Ecole No male, in Panis His first work, 
“Essai sur Tite live ( 54) was crowned by 
the Academy M Iluncs_ Histoure de la 
Littérature Anglaise ' published in 1864, cx 
cited a great scnsition among the orthodox 
and Cxrtholic party in Fiance By the influence 
of the P'mperor Nopoleon Il] he was appointed 
Professor of Art and A sthcetics in the 1 cole 
des Beaux Arts at Pus He aso wrote 
‘‘ Notes sur | Angleterre’ Translited into 
Enghlsh, it his been much 1ead M Taine 
became a member of the Academy in 80 On 
the occasion of the unveiling of the Shakespe uc 
statue in Paris, 88, Mr Tainewroteacul gin 
Yon the poet s works in 2 Paris journal 
% Fait, Peter Guthrie b it Dalkeith 1831 
cated at the University of kdinburgh and 
Peterhouse, Cambridge, where lhe praduated 
Senior Wiangler One of the authors of 
“Thomson and Taits Natural Philosophy, 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Un 
versity of partnay de 
November j3oth, 86, a Royal Medal by the 


Royal pocictyy Londen for his various Mathe 
matical and Physical Researches He 1s joint 


and Viscount Taaffe of 
,1n the 
eb aath, 
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He was awarded, on! pulsory and secular 


| 
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Count Edward Francis Joseph, 1n , of Musha and Efat, but ceded them to France in 


1887 On the north side of the bay 1s Obeok, 
or Hobok, acquired by France tn 1862, and since 
cnlaiged is territo: y now comprises sixty- 
two milcs of coast, with a depth of twenty-four 
miles Since 1882 strenuous attempts have 
been made to develop it, and, on the retire- 
ment of the Egyptian garrisons, the French 
flag was hoisted at Tajurah, S allo, and else 
where in the bay Treaties have also been 
made with the King of Shoa_ But, though 
Obock 1s the outlet of trade fiom Shoa it hes 
off the direct commeicial route, and has other 
disadvantages Its harbour nceds very ex- 
tcnsive improvements Lngland and France 
have wereed to 1 line of demaicition, beyond 
which eich agrees not to extend 3ts authority 

Talmud Seeced 8 

Tamatave Po:toncast of Madagascar (q v ) 

Taoism Seecd 8 

Tarawera Eruption Seeed 87 

Tasmania, An istind south of Australia, 
scpurited from at by Biss Strat, 120 miles 
across” Foti sly called Van Diemens Land 
] \tends 170 niles north to south, and 160 miles 
west to cast ¢ ntaming 2€ a15 sq m, with a 
populition of 137711 Cupital obart, pop 
2)coo In the south Second city, Launceston 
Othe: towns Georgetown I] ongford, New Nor 
folk Mount Bischoft I efioy, and Beaconsheld 
Ia mint 16 divided into eighteen counties, 
within which are clcectoral districts, pe 
and mun) ipailities Well watercd and wooded 
throughout Chicfrivers the Derwent Huon, 
ind lama Coast bold 1xky with numerous 
harboms and 1tinds The centre 1s a mass 
of hills gcencrally covered with forest and 
large lakes nearly 4 000 ft above the sea Much 
dense heavy foicst contaming tee timber, 
notably the Huon pine Flora very 21ch, 
chiefly of Austi uiantype brilliant with beaut 
kiwit attains marvellous perfection of quality 
und su prising ibundince = Fauna includes the 

devil ‘tiger wombit opossum wallaby, 
platypus so specics of bids cte Rabbits 1 
nuisince Colony famous thicugh Austral 1919 
fot stud shecp (Mciino) and cittle (Devona) 
Chict minctals cxy o1ted—gold tin, and coal 
Aborigines extinct The lake and mountain 
scencry very fine Climite very healthy 


Wealthy Austiilians visit YTasmina as a 
sanatcrinm Ruled by 1 Governo: ind re 
sponsibl  Ministiv Iwo elective Houses 


ot Parliament Tegislatne Council of 18 mem 
bers House of Assembly of 16 Colon 
represented in the Federal Council of Austra 
asia There are voluntce: corps, about 1,000 
of all arms, for defence Batteries defend 
the Derwent ind lima estuaries, and there 
are two torpedo boats Church of F ngland the 
dominant religious sect Education com- 
Exports chiefly wool, tin, 
rain, fruit and preserves, hides, gold, etc. 
or financial statistics see BRITISH EMPIRE, ete 
(table) Railways through island 303 miles, 


with the late Prof Balfour Stewart of 138 being added , coach roads and tramways in 


‘The Unseen Universe,” and amongst his other | settled parts 
works are ‘Recent Discoveries m Natural | industries, sheep rearing, farming, fruit grow- 


Philosophy, 


F “Dynamics of a Particle, and 


rte) nions 
ajorah A bay on the Afiican coast of the 
nlf of Aden, now belonging tokrance Great 
rrtain had claims here, :nc 





Telegraphs 2,353 miles ref 
ing, mining, and timber cuttmmg Whaling 
recently revived Not a large area fit tor 
cultivation LIhere were, March 318t, 87, 446,391 
acres of land under cultivation, of this wheat 


uding the islands occupied 35,322acres, producing 174 bushels per 
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acre; oats occupied 21,607 acres, producing 26 
bushels per acre ost of the remaining cult: 
vated land wasfruit orchardsand gardens There 
are some 2,000,000 acres of pasturage, support 
ing 30,000 horses, 148 665 cattle, 1,600,c00 sheep, 
and 73,110 swine There are not many imm 
grants into the colony, though the advantages 
offered are very good There1is much rich land 
yet unoccupied, and obtainable at cheap rates 
on deferred payments Manufacturcs growing 
into importance Settled as penal colony in 
1803. Severed from Government of New South 
Wales in 1825 Convict system abolished 
1853, and representative government intro 
duced in 185 Received a constitution and 
responsible government in 1871 For Ministry, 
etc ,see DipLtomatic Oonsult the official “Pro 
gress of the Colony of Tasmania (Hobart 
1889), also Justs ‘‘Tasmaniana and Pcthe 
rick’s “Catalogue of York Gate Library, the 

ublications of the Lmigrants Information 

ffice etc 

Tattersall’s Seeed 86 

Taxation of Costs Thisis the scrutiny by 
an officer of the Court of thc bill of costs of 2 
solicitor Its object 1s to prevent excessive 
charges for legal service t may take place 
either 1n the course of some judicial proceeding, 
or under the Attorncys and Solicitors Act, 1843 
See fuither ed 88 

=—— See eas. pe al ‘ 

e great bridge wv hich spanned 
the vray ell on Deco 28th, 1878, but soon 
afterwards the work of rebuilding was com 
menced The new bridge 1s about two miles 
long, and contarns 85 piers, the site being only 
60 feet farther up the river than that of the 
old erection Four piers on the south end are 
within tidal range, the next 23 continue the 
structure to the south side of the navigable 
channel, which 1s spanned by 14 preat piers 
From the north end of the navigable channel 
to the Dundee side of the river, 36 pieis ac 
erected Seven piers on land connect the 
bridge i:ailway with the North British system 
running into Dundee The trains are run on 
the lower portion of the big spans, and the 
upper boom of the others, the bridge 15 
built with double lines on a steel floor Ihe 
neignt above ai he water mak averiges about 
77 clear under four of the spans m the 
navigable channel, that of the remaining great 
spans being 75 to 58 ft on the north side 
gradually growing less, and for some distance 
on the south side the height is from 63 ft to 
$5 ft (For further description sec ed 88 ) 

he bridge be:ng 1 eported complete, the directors 
of the North British Railway visited the work on 
une roth, 87 [his was followed by the offioaal 
nm, which took place on thc three days 
en ng June 18th, when Gen Hutchinson and 
Col Rich declared themselves in every way 
satisfied, and the bridge was d open for 
trafficalmost:mmediately Fatly in the session 
of 88 the North British Railway Company 
obtained the sanction of the Lords Committce 
to a Bill, the principal object of which was to 
rehese them of the section of the Act of 8« 
requiring them to remove certain debris of the 
old bridge ftom the bed of the river It was 
stated that the piers in 
number, tothe east of, an 
Spans of the new Meee and for the promote: s 
t was argued that the 
the new cylinders Th 
proviso that the piers should be built up above 


ormed a 
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uestion were five in- 
adjacent to, the four | 


rotection to. 
é Committee made the 


high water mark, and be rope Ube At 
the meeting of the Institution of Engineers 
on May 8th, 88,a on “The Tay Viaduct 
Dundee,’ wat contributed by Hr, Poter Crawford 
Barlow, and another on “ The Construction of 
the Tay Viaduct by Mr W., hs On 
vane a7th, the contractor, Mr Arrol, formally 
anded over the bridge to the Company in the 
terms of his agreement, by which he undertook 
all responsibility 1n connection with it for a 
year aftcr 1t was opened It was at that time 
stated that 100 eae noe over it daily 

Taylor, E C ‘See CycLinG 

Taylor, Rev Isaac, D Lit, 1 L D, Canon of 
York, was b at Stamford Rivers in 1829 u- 
cated at T:in Coll, Camb, where he gradu- 
ated asa Wranglci in 53 He has held several 
culacies, both 1n London and country parishes, 
and from 65 to 69 undertook the charge of one 
of the poorest districts in Bethnal Green He 
subsequently removed to Twickenham, and in 
75 wcepted the rectory of Settrington, Yorks 
Canon Taylor 1s the author of many learned 
works, of which the best known are ‘‘ Words 
and Places,” ‘ The Liturgy and the Dissenters, ’ 
and ‘* [he Alphabet, ‘* Etruscan Researches, ’ 
and “Grecks and Goths a Study on the 
~ cs Je is one of the founders of the 
Alpine Club During 87 much controverby took 
place consequent on the 1cading of a pape} by 
Canon 1 at the Church Congress, on ‘A Com- 

irison between the Christian and Mohammedan 
Xeligions — He contributed to the fortnightly 
Revie in September last an article on ‘The 
Failure of Christian Missions, which has pro- 
voked much comment 

Tchernaieff, General Michael Gregoro 
vitech, Russian gencral, and Commandcr in- 
cuef of the Scrvian army, b Octobcr 24th, 
188 He entered the amy in 47, and was 
made general during the Crimcan war, in which 
he took in active put He led afterwards a 
very active life in the East, where he extended 
the possessions of the Czar In sg he led 
the expedition against the Khivans, and in 
64 in spite of immense difficulties, he crossed 
the dceseit of Furkecstan, and succeeded in 
joining the foice coming fiom Sibeua He 
ciptured Ischemkcnd (64), and Taschkend 
(65) The Empcror of Russia recogmsed his 
services by the gift of a sword of honour, but 
through pressure from the Western powc:s he 
ic tire tn 64 he became editor of a Panslavist 
organ the Russkt Mir He resumed active life 
in tusing Herzegovina in icvolt against the 
Furkish rule, and in conscqucnce of his suc 
cessful cflorts, was appointed Commander in 
chicf of the Scivian army Though bevtcn ih 
76, his rcvolutionary props anda led to the 
Russo Turkish war, concluded in March 78, 
when Prince Milan was created King of Servia 

Tea (Foi carlicr particulars see ed 88) In 
*70 the average price of good sound Congou in 
bond wasis pei lb, whilein 82 83 it fell to 43d. 
In those years the total imports into this country 
amounted to 222,006,000 Ib and 215,212,000 |b 
respectively, and the home consumption 
rost to 170,813,000 Ib = Lhirty years ago we 
used about 63,000,000 1b of tea, the amount 
consumed being a trifle over 2} Ib per head 
while the duty was about 1s gd@ per lb, an 
the ave1age price of the imports about 18 3d 
per lb At the prcsent time we ale using about 
183,600,000 Ib , or Gee per head, the dut 
vanes Mead rib the teas that are 1mpo 
into nited Kingdom 90 per cent come to 
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London to be sold The tea season commences 
in the middle of the summer, when the new 
teas picked in China in Apmil and May arnve 
in the Thames Indian teas come later, and 
are 1n full supply during August and Septem 
ber As the teas arrive they are conveyed to 
a warehouse, where the various consignments 
have to be classified and catalogued, prepara 
tory to being sold At the opening of the 
season the distribution is sometimes very 
rapid The tea 1s catalogued as fast as pos 
sible, and 1s often in the hands of retail dealers 
within a toitnight from the time the cargo 
arrives indock lhe total import of tea into 
this pena during the calendar year 87 was 
222,763,287 Ib, of which 119,739,116 Ib came 
from bina, and 97,830,117 from the East Indies 
One of the features of ’88 was the imoreasing 
demand for Qeylon sand Indian descriptions, 
especially for the former, the dcliveries of which 


amounted to 17,144,400 lb up to the end of 
November, ainst 9,199,750 lb in the same 
period of 87 e imports of Indian teas during 


the eleven months reached 78,927,900 Ib , against 
72,120,750 lb 1n the corresponding period of 87 
ihe arrivals from Ceylon amountcd to 18,309 25> 
lb , against 10,132,000 In 87 and 6,344 550 1n 86 
The imports show a further declension, 
the total being 95,119,550 lb for the cleven 
months, as against 106,112,150 lb in 87 and 
130,579,850 lb in 86 
Teachers’ Guild, The, was established as 
a Registered Society in 85, 1ts objeots being — 
(1) To form a body which shall be thoroughly 
representative of all grades of teachers, and 
shall be able to speak with knowledge and 
authority on all mattcrs of education (8) To 
obtain for the whole body of teache1s the status 
and authority of a learned ptofession (8) Io 
enable teache1s by union and co operation to 
make a better piovision for sickness and old 
age, and, by the same means, to do all such 
othe: lawful things as may conduce to then 
own welfare and thc benefit of the public It 
18 composed of a Central Guild, and branch or 
local guilds affliated to the former  Ihert 
are 16 bianches at picsent The members of 
the Guild now (Nov 88) number 2,800 Ihe 
first General Conference of the Guild was held in 
an 88 The next will mect at Sheffield in ’89 
t 18 proposed that aconference should be held 
cai ly in London or at one of the b1 inch centres 
he Education Society was inoorporated with the 
Teachers Guild at the end of 86, and the Guild 
has undertaken to continue the work of that 
Souety Ihc Guild puts in a prominent 
place among its objects the improvement of 
teacheis and teaching, through the formation 
of sound judgments on educational matters 
The lbrary in connection with the Guild con 
tains over 1,400 volumes’ 8ec, Hi B Garrod, 
MA , Registrar of Women Teachers, Miss 
L Brough , Office, 17, Buchingham Street, 


Adelphi, 

by Oorrespondence came into 
existence about ten years ago Previous to 
that time 1t had become customary to publish 
in book form University and Civil Service 
examination papers, the answers to which 1n 
tending candidates for examination worked 
out °y would then write to some tutor 
and ask him to go over their work 2n con 
mderation of a fee, making notes and sugges 
tions. In this way twhon by mn 
originated he system has spread widely 
over this country, and in it are engaged tutors 
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of the highest standing One agency alone has 
a8 many as 600 pupils, it receives an average of 
300 letters a day, employs more than a dozen 
tutors, has a printing staff, a library, and 
numerous clerks From another agency ema- 
nates a weekly paper, The Csu:l Service Com- 
petstor, which keeps students informed of 
forthcoming examinations and kindred matters. 
Pupils are coached from these centres all over 
the world,—Newfoundland, Gibraltar, Madeira, 
pages (West Africa), Germany, Austnma, Bar- 
badoes, and even as far away as Australia, aud 
pay fees ranging from 35s to 15 guineas a 
quarter 

“Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, The ” 
See ed. 88 

Tea Duties Seeed 86 

Tea Room Party. Seeed 86 

Technical Education may be said to have 
largely takcn the place of the old system of 
apprenticeship Thc principle of the arts and 
industries of modetn communities being 
bised on plinciples of science, could scarcely 
be taught in the workshop without interfering 
with the progress of business, and all that the 
appicntice could learn would be the way to 
handle his tools and the raw matejial To 
make an intelligent workman of him, however, 
he requires to know something moic than this, 
—io know the ‘‘why and the ‘wherefore of 
the various proccsses through which the 
material upon which he ts opelating paasee 
and it 15 the acquisition of this addition 
knowledge, togethe: with familiinty in the 
usc of instruments and tools, that comprises a 
course of technical education Previous to 77 
no organised attempt had becn made in this 
country to piovide this special kind of educa- 
tion echnical classes «xistcd, but they were 
few, scattered, and pect ly equipped The 
initial step was tiken by the Livery Companies 
of London, and in the year mentioned a com- 
mittee was formed to prepare a scheme for a 
national system of technical education Having 
diafted thar schemc, the committee began to 
give practical effect to then views, and 
classes were started in 79 1n the Cowper Street 
Schoola These Lape successful, the Drapers’ 
Company offered £10,000 for the erection of 
suitable buildings in which to continue and 
develop them and in 80 the Oity and Guilds 
of London Institute, for the advancement of 
technical education, was registered under 
the Companies Acts This Institute con- 
sists of a Koard of Governors, a Council, and 
an Lxecutive Committee Its President 1s 
HRH _ the Prince of Wales, the Chairman 
of the Council the Right Hon the Earl 
of Selborne, the Charman of the Exeoutive 
Committee, Sir Irederick Bramwell Retutn- 
ing to the scheme already noticed as having 
been diafted by thc committec appointed in 77, 
we find that it proposed the foundation 1n 
London of « Central Instatution for higher tech 
nical instruction, the establishing or assistin 
of trade schools, the conducting of technologica 
examinations, and the subsidising of institu 
tions designed for technical cducation in 
London and the provinces All of these ob- 
jects are now more o1 less attained I The 
Central Institute, at South Kensington, was 
opened in 84, having been built and fitted up 
at acost of £100,000 Here the students, who 
last session numbered 638, are qualified to 
become technical teachers, mechanical, civil, 
and electrical engineers; atchitects, builders, 
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and decorative artist rincipals, superin 
tendents and manageis of chemical and other 
manufacturing works [I The City and Guilds 
Technical College, Finsbury, 18 of a lower grade 
than the preceding, and prepares pcisons of 
both sexes tor intermediate posts in factories 
It “fulfils the functions of a finishing technical 
school for those entering industrial life at a 
comparatively eaily age, of a supplementary 
school for those already engaged 1n the factory 
or workshop, and of a preparatory school for 
the Central Institution It was built and 
fitted up at a cost of about £40 000, and in 83 
when it was opened the provisional classes 
started in the Cowpe: Street Schools already 


mentioned, and the Artisans Inetitute (founded | 


4) in St Martins lane moegrated thitha 
at session the day students numbeied 157 
and the evening students 9:6 For day students 
the fee 18 £9, for evcning from 6s to {11 
apprentices admitted at half fee [LI Ihe 


—_— 


South London School of Technical Art Kensinj, . 


ton Park Road, numbers over 150 studcnts 
The subjects taught are modelling, design 
wood engraving china paintinz life classes 
(drawing ind painting) house decoration and 
upholstery cutting IV The Technological 
0 sin different towns connected with the 
Institute are neaily 500, withupwatds of = oa 
students MIhese students on pissing the 
technological examinations are g:anted lai 
and certificates which are 1egaidcdas diplom1s 
of proficiency These examinations Icd to the 
formation of technical classes at the Polytechnic 
Regent Strcet, and at the Peoples Palace 
(gv),inthe East Lnd The Institute has also 
promoted instruotion in the use of wood workin 
tools amongst the boys of the London Bo 
School, and already about 6v0 boys are having 
lessons oncc aweekat thcbench The teaching 
staff comprises two instructors ind two artisan 
assistants Other subsidies oe by the 
Institute are to King s College, London British 
Horological Institute, Sovuety for Promoting 
Cmployment of Women Of the provincial 
towns 1n connection with these classes mention 
may be made of Nottingham = She flicid 
Manchester, Middlcsborough, and Chester 
Up to the end of {7 thc amount contributed 
and expended by these wealthy City Guilds 
(gv) for the advancement of technical cduct 
son exceeded a quaite: of amillion Furth r 
developments arc in propress On Oct 9th 
°8B, the Zss7es published a lettcr in which the 
secietary of the Goldsmiths’ Company announced 
the gift from that Comprny of the Royal Nava) 
School at New Oross, with seven acics of | ind 
and £85,000, to advance the cause of echnical 
Fducation in South Tondon = Picvious t> this 
the Oharity Commismoners had offered £15 00 
for the samc cause, on condition that inc ther 
£150,000 was raised from other sources With 
the £300,000 1t 18 Intended to start and endow 
three institutions, where practical and indus 
trial training will be combined with social and 
recreative facilities 


Bchools (Scotland) Act, ‘87 
See ed ‘88 
For concise history see ed 


Teetotaliam 
"67, and consult ““The Dawn and Spicad of 
Teetotalism’ (Lieese; s, Preston), ‘' The 
emperance Movement,’ etc See [RMPERANCE 
ORGANISATIONS Th 
Tehuante Bhip 18 
scheme for rene e on eaelg cli Nerth 
and South America by constructing a novel line 
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| various methods weie 
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in Mexican terntory with appliances for con- 
veying ships pod from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Oceans (or Captain) Eads sug- 
gested the project 1n the first instance 
contradistinction to the Panama Canal 
the idea met with, and still retains 
able favour in the United States (kor earher 
details sec cd 87 and 88) A bill, as amended, 
passed the Senate on Feb 17th, 87, by 46 votes 
to 7  Ihis authorised the incorporation of 
Jumes B_ kads and 80 other persons as the 
Atlantic and Pacific Ship Railroad Co, the 
capita] stock not to exceed 100,000,000 dollars 
en 10 per cent was subscribed and ro per 
cent paid in the directors were to be elected, 
the stock subsciibed for not to be assignable 
until the pele in capital amounted to 5,000,000 
dollais he charter 15 to expire 1f these re- 
ulrements uc not coniplce with in two years 
n March 8th Capt J Eads died at Nassau, 
New Piovidcnce A meeting of the Company 
was held on July 26th at Pittsburgh, Pa, when 
, ind one of the 
80 shireholdeis clected as a directo: in the 
rocm cf the late Cipt Eads According to the 
oliginite: of the scheme the work could be 
completed 1» three or four years and ail the 
plans profiles and desans were completed 
during his lifetine Farly in July 68 1t was 
reported in this country that the company had 
let the contract for the making of the line to 
the Atlantic and Pacific Construction Oo , one of 
the terms being that the work must be begun 
in 18 months ind finished in 5 years from 
commencement lhe road it was calculated 
would be 135 milcs long ind the cost 60,000,000 
dcllus and some g1ading had already been 
done Lhe compiny of course, own all the 
1ights privileges lind grants etc obtained 
from the Mexnin Goveininent, and it was 
added that they were chicfly identified with 
Pittsburgh 
Tel el Amarna Tablets ‘ce ] cyproLocy 
Telautograph Grays A new writing 
telezi aph, the invention of Professor Flisba 
Gray, who wis the inventor of harmonic 
multiple telegraphy The instrument, which 
c uries out a new system of transmission, gives 
t facsumile reproduction of the handwriting 
of any perscn sending a teleziaphic message 
Writing, telegraphs, of course, are not abso 
lutely new inventions Several have been 
introduced nd atic still before the public 
for cxample there 1s Robeitsons writmg 
telepnaph but quite a novel feature 15 intro 
duced into Prof Griy sinstrument = It allows 
the pen to be hited from the prpe: so that 
corrections of various kinds can be nade 1n the 
despatch In short, the movc ments are wmilar 
to those of ordinary handwriting, and the 
transcribing instrument records a mile 
Note pape! o1 foolscap can be used with it, 
and the whole apparatus 18 of most delicate 
and ingenious mechanism For a full descrip 
tion of this invention see the LElectrcsan, 


and in 
(gv), 
consider- 


AT agth, 88 D - 

ogra unr ° important — 
ments In phs peloe | lograph 8 of the 
Metropolis have been ffected 18 reaulted 
fiom the disturbances at Trafalgar Square and 
the vicinity, as attention was drawn to the 
existing defectivenecss The Landon area is 


now intersected by a network of wires for 
police use, with connections to various govern- 
offices, official residences, and fire-statyens. 
Messages handed tn by the pelice at postal 
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telegraph offices in case of emergency now take 
precedence of any others i 


f 
Telographs t Growth of. For table 
of miles o wire in 1875 and 1885, see ed 88 


Telephone An instrument by means of 
which any utterance of the human voice can be 
transmitted to a distance Preece has divided 

apparatus into two categories — those 

used for the transmission of music, “ tone 
telephones, and those employed for conversa 
‘Telephoning Long Distances ‘The longest 
o ces e longes 
distance in which  madible and ‘commercial 
Speaking has been accomplished by the tele 
phone 15 New York and Chicago Re 
cently an experiment was madc between thesc 
places, which are a little more than a thousand 
miles apart by the telephonic route, and the trial 
was very successful, as the speaking fiom both 
centres was as loud as that for compar itively 
short distances These citicS have now fo: 
some time been in telephonic communi ation 


The next longest line 1s that betwecn Paris and lan 


es, opened in May ’88, extending to 
5624 miles urther long distance tclephonic 
communication on the Continent ¢ «sts between 


Paris and Havre, Pais and HBrussels, Pais | two Sons of Phamx Ordeis aie tem 
and Amsterdam, Paris and houcn, Hambin,, | sick benefit societics 


and Berlin, Vicnna and Brunn, and wline 1s tc 
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[Tem 


exists for the treatment of medical and surgical 
Cases \ 


conditions, only six...) _2 we ee 
occurred President, The Duke of Westminster ; 
Chairman, Mr T Cash, Seo, Mr T Mundy, 
Temperance tions British Iem- 
perance League eas EETOTALISM, ed '87), 1835. 
annualincome, £2,000 , organ, 4dvocate , offices, 
a9, Union Street, Shefheld United Kingdom 
Alliance (¢ uv ) National ‘Temperance League, 
formed 1856, of National Temperance Society, 
started 1842, and London Temperance i 
uacome, Pde National craic ract 
epot, 411,230, Organ, Mecor offices, 337 
Strand, London, W € United Kingdom Ban 
of Hope Union, 1855, has affiliated, with its 
county, district, or town Unions, 11,400 
sovictics having 1,414 900 members tmcome, 
£51350 organ, Chroniule, offloes 4, Ludgate 
Hl, London, EC Midland Temperance 
Leaguc, 1857 income, £500 North of Eng- 
Comperance League, 1858 Western 
Tempcrance League income, £1,700, organ, 
Herald , offices, Redlands, Bristol indepen ent 
Order of Rechabites, Sons of Temperance, and 
rance 
Lhe first, established 
1 mcmbcrship of 95,000, capital, 


1855, has 


be made between Stockholm ind Gottcnburg | £35 ,ooo, organ, Acchabits Magasinc, offices, 


In England thc longest telcphone line tor com © Lancaster Avcnuc 


mercial purposes 15 betwcen Bath and Llanelly 
which traverses the trunk line of the Western 
Counties and South Wales Iclephone Com 
pany Long distance speaking can also be 
done between Lancashiuc, Yorkshirc, and 
Cheshue cities and towns by the wise 
system of the National lelephone Company 
London to Brighton 1s the longest distance 
in which telephonic communication cxists 
in the South of England, whih 1s by 1 line 
belonging to the United and [clephone Com 
any our important lines iadiating fiom 

irmingham are now bemg oonetructed, ind 
will be completed eailv this veatr Lhice of 
Potteries, with the Lancashuc and Cheshne, 
and with the Yorkshire system of telephoncs 
whule the fourth 1s the line to London) = On the 
completion of thcse extensions the Metropolis 
will be within speaking distance, cz Birming 
ham, of all the important comnicrcial centres o! 
the midland and northcin and north westcin 
districts It 1s only at present possible, accord 
ing to the Bulletin de la Societe Internationale 
des Electruiens, to talk ove: about twenty 
nautical milcs on submarine cables [ or further 
information consult the Adectricias: for 88, and 
article in Leiswre Hour for Oct 88 

T e A system for the automatic 
transport of goods by means of electricity 
seeed 86 


e 
Tembuland In Transke.an Territories (7 2 ) 
Temperance Seced 86 
Temperance Hospital,London Originated 

in 3873, at 112, Gower Street In 1881 a spacious 

in the Hampstead Road, for the recep 
tion of 54 in-patients, was opened, since which 

tame another section has been opened b 


the Bishop of London (Oct 1885), so that the | work In London, the 


yr ane eteewy SEE Fess wwses Botte ee wesw = 
a larger number at presen 


out- 
new patents aret 


Manchcstet The members 
of the Sons number 50,000, capital, £62,660, 
tpan Son of Jemperance, offices, 29, Patt 
leirace, Miles Platting Good lemplatry (qv) 
Sunday Closing Assoviation, 1866 income, 
L3«oo, organ, Aepostes, offices, 14, Brown 
Sticet, Marcheste: In Bootland—in addition 
to Highland Llemperancce League—the Scot 
tish Temperance League, 1844, income £6,668, 
League Joui sal, offices, 108, Hope St , Glasgow, 
Scottish Pcormissive Bill Assouation, income 
43,183, Reformer, offices, 112, Bath St , Glasgow, 
the Insh Lemperance Leaguc, income £2,070, 
Irish league Journal, offices, 18, Loombaid St, 
Belfast, Irish Temperance Assouation, Banne:, 
kustacc Buildings, Dublin The Church of 
Lngland Iemperance Society income £9,500, 
offices, 9, Palace Chimbeis, Westminster n- 
don, 9 W, organ Chronicle, heads the hat of 
denominational societies, among which are the 
Congrcyational and Haptist Associations , Wes 
leyan, Methodist New Connexion, Bible Chiis- 
tian Swedenboi gran, and Friends Societies 
andFiee Methodist, Primitive Methodist, an 
homan Catholic Leagucs, some of which have 
official organs —Undenomimational The Medical 
Temperance Society, British Womcn s Tempe- 
tance Association, Blue Ribbon Gospel ITempe- 
tance Mission (gv), and Young Abstainers’ 
Union, have cach papersoftherrown [Tothese 
may be added the National Decaf and Dumb 
fravellers , Police, Cab drivers’, Soldiers , and 
English and Scotch Rulway Temperance 
Societies Lhe Society for the Study and Cure 
of Inebriety, and the National Temperance 
Federation Offices, 29, Union Street, Sheffield 
have been recently formed, twenty five national 
societies being affiliated with the latter, which 
has veen chiefly engaged in parhamentary 
emperance Permanent 


wwe ro 


There is also an | first year, has built over 4,000 houses on its 
where more than 3,000 | estates in the suburbs, where no hcences are 
annually. This hospital ‘ allowed. Durng the past few years several 
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_vwbr_... _omes have been opened in different 
parts of the coun Consult the organs and 


Annual Reports of the various Organisations 


ee le r” Magazine (monthly, 18 
Founded im I as 8 a ne rated 3 igh 
Bentie; s sscellany) rigina 
Mr, A “4 Sala, Lie published if 
Fleet Street ( 


ence its name) Mr S was 
succeeded in the sr gtk by und 
Yates, and in ‘66 the publishing office was 
transferred to New Burlington St The name 
of the third (and present) edator 1s not attached 
to the cover of the magazine, but it 18 an 
open secret that fo: the last twenty years the 
editorial chair has been occupied by George 
tley, the head of the Gueen’s Publishing 
House Generally avoiding politics and science, 
the pages of this magazine are more usually 
devoted to biographical sketches, fiction by the 
_.....,-1 writers of the day, essays on genera] 
fiterature, and occasiona) short poems Office, 
8, New Burhngton St , W 
Templer, Major. See BALLooninG 
Tenant-right <A right of property in his 
farm given to the agricultural tenant by the 
custom of the country This right may be 
resolved into two elements (1) the right to 
improvements executed by the tenant and his 
redecessors, (2) a right not to be disturbed 
n the holding is so long as the rent 1s paid 
Where tenant right exists, it sold by an out 
ong, and bought by an incoming, tenant 
Khe Nandlord may, indeed, refuse to accept 
the purchaser as his new tenant, but only 
on some reasonable ground, such as a want of 
capital or skil] Seefurthcred 88 
Tenants, Various Kinds of See Lanp 
Question, ed ‘88, also LANDIORD AND TENANI 
, John, aitist, was born in 1820 
Showing an early taste foi ait, he may be said 
to have been entirely self taught e was a 
successful candidate in one of the cartoon 
competitions in Westminster Hall (45), and 
ainted a fies¢o in the Palace at Westminster: , 
But has only produwed a few pictures since, 
and those chiefly for private collections In 
’s1 Mi LTenmiel joined the staff of Pech, and 
has since been a valued contiibutor to that 
eriodical, besides illustrating a great many 
ooks Mr T 8s most noticeable cartoon ( 88) 
was that in which Mr Ritchie figured as an 
adronaut descending @ /a Baldwin, saifcly to 
the und with the Local Government Act 
To Punchs Almanack tor 89 Mr I contri 
buted a “large historical allegorical almaniacal 
design, entitled ‘‘ New Londen ”’ 


on, Te on, 1st Baron 

(creat 1884), son of the late Rev George 
ayton Tennyson, rector of Somersby, Lin 
colnshire; b at Somersby, Aug 6th, 1809 


Educated at Trin Coll , Cambridge, where he 

ned the Chancellor's medal with his B ech 
n blank verse, ‘‘ Timbuctoo’ , married Emily, 
daughter of Henry Selwood, of Peasmore , Berks, 
and niece of Sir John Franklin, Hon DCL 


only in England, byt also in other countnes 
He published in ’30 his first volume, “ Poems 

y Lyrical, ’ followed by ‘‘ Poems, '1n 2vals 
(4a), and his well-known warks— The Prin- 
ceas” AGI “(May Queen,’ and ‘‘ Locksley Hall,” 
“In Memonam ”—a tribute to the memory of 
Arthur HaHam, son of the historian (‘s0); his 
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other chief works being “Maud” Pad 
of the King” (58), ‘‘Enach Arden $55 Ge 
Holy Grail” ( 69), “ The Window, or the Sen 
of the Wren (70), “Gareth and Lynette” Ne 
‘Queen Mary ’ (75), ‘Harold’ (’76), ‘The 
Cu é 1), “The Promise of May’ (8a), 
‘*The Cup and the Falcon’ (84), ‘ Becket” and 
“ Tiresias’ 85) “ Bexty Years 
After” (86), Jubilee Ode (87) Lord T has for 
ay years resided at Freshwater, in the Isle 
of Wight In the autumn of 88 Lord T's ul 
ness excited much sympathy 
, Edward, originally made his mark in 

Shakesperean parts at the Princes Theatre, 
Manchester, under the late Charles Calvert, his 
greatest success being the Clown in “‘ An’ and 
leopatra Mr [ s first appearance at a West 
End theatre, the Lyceum, was in the character 
of the Gravedigger, in //amict Since then, 
besides playing 1n numerous burlesques, he has 
created parts In comedies by Byron, Burnand, 
Reece, A W Rivets, etc, et. He 1s now the 
Lessee and Manager of Terry's Theatre, Strand 
He is at prcsent playing in A W Pinero’s 
drama, ‘‘ Sweet Lavender ” 

Terry, Miss Ellen, b at Coventry, Feb 
27th, 1848, made her first appearance on the 
stage during Charles Keans Shakespearian 
revivals in 58, playing the parts of Mamuallius 
in ‘‘ The Winter's ale’? and Prince Arthur in 
‘(King John’ When only fourteen she was a 
member of Mr Chute s Bristol] company, which 
included Mrs Kendal, Mrs Labouchere, Kate 
Bishop, and scvcral other now prominent 
mcmbers of the profession She made her debut 
in London, March 63, as Gertrude in ‘ The 
Little Treasure,’ and until Jan 64 Played 
Hero in ‘ Much Ado about Nothing,” Mary 
Meredith 1n ' Our American Cousin,” and other 
secondary parts In that ycar she maniued 
and left thc stage, but reappeared again in 
Oct 67, 1n ‘‘ The Double ” at the New 
eee s Lheatre, London, andin the December 
ollowing played Katherine in ‘‘ Taming of the 
Shrew, ’ on which occasion she first acted with 
Mr Irving In Jan 1868 she again retired from 
the stage, and did not reappear until 74, when 
she took the character of I} hihppa Chester in 
Charles Reade s '‘ Wand Heir.” She after- 
waids joined Mr and Mrs Bancroft at the 
Price of Waless ILheatre, where she acted 
the ee of Portia, and from thence she went 
to the Court Lheatre, where, amongst other 
characteis, she represented Lilian avaseur 
in ‘‘New Men and Old Acres,” and Olivia in 
W G Wills play ot that name On Dec 30th, 
78, she made her first appearance at the 
Lyceum, and has since, 1n conjunction with 

r Irving, played in the longest runs ever 
known of ‘‘ ” “The Merchant of Yenee,” 
‘‘Romeo and Julet,” and ‘‘Much Ado about 


Nothing" She has also appeared as Viola 
in_ ‘Twelfth Night,” Henrietta Maria in 
‘Charles I ,”” Camma in Jennyson s tragedy of 


‘*The Cup,” Ruth Meadows 1n 
On May a7th, 85) “Qhya” was revived by 
Mr Irving, with Miss Terry in her onginal che- 
racter, wiulst one of her ott successes 
was that of Marguerite in W G Wills’ play of 
“ Faust” Miss Terry has been twice married, 
and Is now a widow, her second husband dying 
in 85 Miss T accompanied Mr Irving on 
his tour in ‘87, and afterwards re- 
appeared at the Lyceum in ‘Faust.’ After a 
succes provincial tour she returned with 
the company to that theatre in the autumn of 6. 
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Tewfik. Mohammed Thewfk Pasha, 
of E eldest son of Ismail Pasha grandson 
of Ibrahim Pasha, great grandson of Mohammed 
Aly, b $3 mairied 69 Kimina Hanem, daugh 
ter of El Ham: Pasha Made President of Counc 
by his father upon dismissal of Nuber, 78, and 
worked for a few weeks loyally with his col 
leagues, Sir Rivers Wilson ind M de Blignieres 
Resigned rathe: than be party to coup detat 
On deposition of Ismail proclaimed Khedive by 
Sultana firman, June 79 gave loyal support 
to Dual Control ( 79 82) Was unable to resist 
rebellion of Arabi ( 82), but refused totakeiefuge 
in British ships After bombardment of Alex 
andria entered into negotiations with English 
and proclaimed amnesty to all who would return 
to obedience This being ineffectual, the 
ieee campaign of 82 followed and after 
‘el el Kebir, Thewfik returned to Cato and 
attended march past of British troops Behaved 
with great courage during the outbreak of 
cholera (83) visiting the sick in spite of the 
remonstrances of ministcrs but accompanied 
by his wite Since 84 when the English 
Goveriment assumed mote direct interfcrence 
in Egyptian affairs, Tewfik though of vacilla 
ting disposition has behaved well acting undcr 
the influence of Sir’ Baring 

Thames and New Haven Ship Canal In 
September 87 attention was called toa project 
suggested bya Mr H W Grylls to construct a 
ship canal betwcen the Thames and New Haven, 
the opening into the forme: tiver being near 
Woolwich and the Albeit Docks It 1s stated 
that the country to be passed through offers 
no great difficulties, and that the scheme would 
not be acostly one Nothing definite seems to 
have been done 1n the mutter so far, but the 
idea, 1t1s said, has been received with favour 
im some quarters, although shai ply criticised in 
others 

Thee Baw Meng the last King of Burmah 
ascended the throne by proclamation, Septem 
ber rgth, 1879, at the aye of erghtecn e 1s 
the son of the Jate King Meng- Meng At 
the conclusion of the British expedition up the 
Irrawaddy (1885) ind on the occupation of 
Mandalay, Coloncl Sladen the political agent 
and the other officers proceeded to arrest Ihce 
Baw He was removed with the chict queen 
and queen mother, and interned at Arcot 
Madras He was subse uently removed to 
Rutnagberry, in the Bombay Presidency 

The Church Seeed 86 

Thibet. A country occupying the tableland 
north of the central and eastern portion of the 
Himalayas, computed to have an area of 700 000 
sq miles, and a pop of 6000000 It has 
been more or less dependent upon China at 
all times , but the final conquest of the country 
by the Chinese was effected only in 1720, and 
the present system of government was then 
established Two imperial delegates fiom 
Pekin direct the foreign and military admin} 
stration, leaving the civil and religious ad 
ministration in the hands of the ibetans 
In matters of civil government the supreme 
authonty belongs to the Dalai Lama, who re 
sides at Lhasa on the Sanpou, or Sangpo, 
while another Lama, called the Teshu, exercises 
a powerful spinitual influence in the southern 
part of the country His capital 1s Shigatze 

e real ruler of the country is, however, gene 

rally supposed to be the Chinese Amban, who 18 
in direct communication with the Emperor at 
Fekni (For some account of the history and 


Khedive 
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explorations,attempted or otherwise,seeed "88 ) 
Taking up the thread of our record of affairs 
in this country, which concluded in the last 
volume (OCCURRENCES DURING PRINTING) with 
the ordcring of the 32nd Bengal Regiment to 
Sikhim, it will be simplest to give the political 
events in their chronological order, for they 
tell their own tale of the weet are con- 
tinuance, and end of the war with the Yidian 
Government, and the apparent utter failure of 
Chinese intervention from Calcutta, Feb 
sth, 88, it was repoited that the Thibetans still 
remained at Lingtu in Sikhim, in spite of the 
advice said to have been offcred at Lhasa by 
China, and further that the Rajah of Sikhim 
during the communications had asked foi the 
1esumption of the payment of his stipend by 
India, which had been stopped when he 
absented himself from his own country some 
time before Every consideration seems to 
have been extended to this potentate, for later 
in the same month, in reply to un invitation, 
Mr Paul, Deputy Commissioner at Darjeeling, 
with Sir Charles Bernard, arranged to leave at 
once for Lumloong fora Conference Moreover, 
it was 1cported from Calcutta, Feb x4th, that 
the Viceroy himself addressed the great Llama 
of Chibet ina personal communication, stating 
that India wished to be friendly with that 
country Mr Pauls mission, however, was 
reported (leb 23rd) to have been practically 
unsucccssful the Ryah being apparently in 

different to his counsel This was followed 
by prompt action, and the Governor General in 
Council ordered the advance of a military force 
to drive the Thibetans from Lingtu, and out of 
Sikhim uf they were still there about the 
middle of Marc At the same time (Mar 4th) 
it was announced thit the Viceroy had gone to 
Peneene to alrange a personal interview with 
the Rajah, thus affording the latter a final 
chance of concihation ut again was a de 

liberate shght inflicted upon the British, for 
on Mar goth the Viccroy retuincd to Calcutta, 
the Rajah having dechned to meet him 

Whethe: the Chinese suscrain power were 
impresscd with the obvious arpa of all this 
insolence docs not appear but a telegram, dated 
from Itentsin, Mir 12th, stated that the 
Chinese resident or Amban at Lhasa had been 
dismissed, and degraded for lukewarmness and 
incompetenc wo Manchus of en rank 
were sent (lientsin, Mar 15th) post haste to 
Lhasa as Imperial Commissioners, with strin 

gent instructions in favour of the withdrawal 
of the Ihibetans from Sikhim Meanwhile the 
advanoe of the from India had becn made 
through a most difficult country, and in bad 
weathcr, and on Mar a3rd the Viceroy 
announced that the Lingtu fort had been 
‘rushed and taken without firing, the capture 
being effected in a fog Offers to mediate 
followed after this from both Nepaul and 
Bhootan, but were courteously declined, the 
Thibetan troops still remaining within the 
Sikhim territory On May 23rd, the Britash 
being cncamped at Gmnatong, the Thibetans, 
who had been assembling in large numbers, 
and had been erecting stone walls and a fort 
in the Jelepla Pass, leading into Thibet, made 
a bold movement They attacked Gnatong in 
force, between 2,000 and 3,000, but “Paeipn 
they handled their matchlocks and rifles well, 
they were badly beaten, and must Have lost 
aco killed and wounded Our loss was three 
men killed, and eight wounded Such was the 
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moral effect of this defeat, that for a time i 
ared tHat 1t would not be worth while 
to maintain the whole of our force at Gnatong, 
and orders were given in June to withdray 
ccrtain portions rumour that anothe1 
attack was to be delivered, however, stopped 
the movement towards the end of the month 
A Calcutta telegram Quly rsth) reported that 
the Thibetan works in the Jelepla Pass had been 
ed, and that the enemy had apphed 
to China for assistance, stating they had beaten 
the British three times Lhe reply was 
characterist., being to the effect that, with 
such convincing proofs of military Superiority, 
aid from China would appear to be cntirely 
superfluous Besidcs one o: two skirmishcs 
and the rcinforccments of both sides nothing 
of antmpoitant nature was donc at the front 
trl Sept arst, when the British made 1 
reco ssance in foroe, when the encimy showed 
that they possessed twelve cannon This was 
followed up on the a4th by iw attack upen the 
lhibctan position, which was of 1 decisive 
charactc!, fol the ¢encmy s camp was captured 
about 1,000 killed and wounded, whilst the 1cst 
fled precipitately On our side, Colonel 
Bromhead lost an aim, and one man was killed 
and eight wounded Golonel Graham, in chai Ke 
of the foiccs then marched to Ghumbi in 
dhibetan territory, and found the Sikhim 
Rajyahs mothcr it the palace therc, and seized 
some papers Of course the next step to tike 
was to negotitte and matters wer simplified 
by the arrival of the Raj th (Calcutta, Oct 7th) 
at Gnatong, and his further yourncy to Gantc hk 
Lhe Rance, his mothe, also mnounced her 
intention to leave Chumbi to: Gantokh About 
this time, the Chincse Amban was very wtive 
to secure ptace and the alogance of the 
lhibetans appuacd to be quite ciushed 15 
out of an arimy of 21 ovo men only 3,000 of 4 0 
tallied at Phar and Galing According to a 
telegram fiom Calcutta (Nov 18th) 
stated that it had been determined to garriscn 
Chumbi with 1 ooo men, and Gantok with 5vo 
but a week Jater (Nov a It Was reporte 
that the Indian Governinent had 14s5sucd orders 
jor the breaking up of the Sikhim held force 
but Gnatong and Gantok would be gairisoncd 
until peace was definitely settled on a stable 
basis Fg ise Lhe most interesting work 
from the British point of view, which came to 
light during the year, was the task accomplish: d 
by P, a native of Sikhim and 4 tiaincd 
emp hs of the Indian Survey Department 
who, iollowing the Sangpo o1 great river of 
Thibet from the Thibetan side further down its 
course than any pievious explorer, confirmed 
the opinion that it ts identical with the 
Brahmapootia (sce Z:mes, May 26th, also as 
to explorations in Bhovtan) Considerable in 
terest, political and otherwise, was aroused 
in Auguet when it became known that the 
Russian explorer Prjyvalesky had announced 
“his intention of starting for Thibet, with the 
avowed purpose of reaching Lhasa He was 
reported (St Petersburg, Aug 318t) to have 
started on Aug goth, but his death was 
announced at the beginning of November, as 
having occurred on Oct goth, fromtyphus fever, 
between Tashkend and Veronje, where he was 


going to equip his dangerous winter dit 
Thistle, ‘The Most ancient and most 
noble Order of the Onginailly establiahed 


in 1540, and remodelled in 2687, and In 
Queen Anne's reign (1703). Tt was y the 


it wis 
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statute of '27 declared that this Order should 
consist of the Sovereign and 16 knights. Its 
abbreviation 1s K f , its badge a green rib- 
** Nemo me unpune laceset” 
a None annoys me with ni panity ) here 
are at present twenty one K [f s, including the 
Sovereign and princes of the blood, the sub 
joined being a list of them — 
The Bov 


D of Connaught 


bon, with motte 


Prince of Wales 

D ot Edinburgh Duke of Cambridge 
F of Mansfield L Colville of Culross 
D of Argyll M of Bute 

L Napic: and] ttrick D ot Buccleuch 

I of Stair D of Hamilton 

D ot Athole M of Lothian 

LE ot Southcsk D of Montrose 

} of Minto L of Fate 

M of Lorne J} ot Galloway 


Dean of the Order Vury Rev James Caimnuon 
Lees, D D , Secretary, Major Sir J I Stewart 
Richardson Bart , Gentleman Usher of the 
seg Rod, S11 Duncin Alexander: Campbell, 
art 
Thomas, William L, wis b 1830 In early 
life studicd engraving in Panis and Rome, 
under his brothc: the Inte Mr G H Lhomas 
Visited America and started there the first 
ulustiated American paper On icturning to 
Luglind cntercd mto business as a wood- 
cngrivcr In 1869 the Graphic (gz) Was 
launched under Mi Jhomasys direction, of 
which he 15 still managing directo and art 
edito. Mi ILhomas 1s a member of the 
Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colours 
Thompson, Edward Maunde, F 5 A , Hon 
ILD St Andicws, cldest son of the Ldward 
Thomyson ct Jamuca, and was born in that 
sland 184. I ducatcd at Rugby Appointed 
uM assistant in the British Museum, to the 
manuscript dcpaitment Atterwards pei man 
cntly attiched to the principal librarian » office 
Called to the bar Iunctr lemple, 67 Associated 
in the establishment of the Palzographical 
Soucty, with Mi: Bond, as hon secretary 
Ilas cdited a number of important archxo 
under the auspices of the 
| aleogtaphical ind Camden Souieties, and 
‘he Roya Soucty of Literature He 18 one 
0 the vac presidcnts and a member of the 
library committee of the Society for the Pro 
motion of Hellenic Studics, on behalf of which 
he was cngaped, conjointly with Professor Jebb, 
of Glasgcu, m the production of a facsimile 
of the Laurentian Sophooles, 85 In addition to 
the above, Mr | has prepared several works 
in connection with his office as a librarian to 
the Biitish Museum Contributed, 86, m con 
1ection with the Libiary Association, a paper 
of i eat technical value, ‘On the Arrangement 
and Preservation ot MSS In 71, Mr I was 
promoted assistant keeper of the MSS in 
ritish Museum, and keeper 78, and on the 
retirement of Mr Bond, to the principal libra- 


logical works 


p, 88 
Thomson, Sir William, FRS, LLD 
DCL,b at Belfast, 1824 Educa at Glas- 


row University, whither his father had re- 
loved, and Cambridge, where he graduated 
45). as second wrangler, and was elected to 
4 tellowsnp Appointed Professor of Natpral 
O80 in the University of Glasgow 

Editor et ‘the Cam and Dublin Mathe- 
matical Journal ( 46), to which he contributed 
valuable additions to the mathematical theory 
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of electricity Among the most important of 
his contributions to the advancement of elec- 
trical science are the construction of several 
beautiful instruments, and their application to 
the study of atmospheric electricity His 
quadrant and portable electrometers have been 
of the greatest service It 18, however, in 
connection with submarine phy that Sir 
W Thomeon s labours in electrical science are 
best known He has also made important 
additions to the science of magnetism 18 
mathematical insight is seen to the greatest 
advantage in his investigation of the nature 
of heat Sir William has received many 
honours and acknowledgments of his scientific 
skill Was President of the British Associa 
tion at Edinburgh (71) and President of the 
section of mathematical and physical science 
at York (81), where he delivered a remark 
able address on the sources of energy 1n nature 
available to man for the production of mc 
chanical effect Knighted in 66 Heis joint 
author with Professor Trt of the well known 
treatise on ‘‘ Natural Philosophy ” 
bn oer Seeed 86 

Thought Rea See cd 86 
* Mme,” amonth y magazine (1s) Contains 
a serial novel, with articles on subjects of 
social, political, and general interest 12 ncw 
feature being its seriesof Wo1k and Workers 
articles by experts on their occupations or 
interests In addition, a summary of the 
political events for the month 1s given with 
reviews of curicnt Jiterature and a classificd 
bibliography of the best new books published 
each mont (New series, 1885) Editor, 
Mr Walter Bichel Office, 6, White Hart St 
Paternoster Square F C 

Time, ‘Standard ” Sec UNIVFRSAL PRIME 
MERIDIAN, also ed 86 

“Times, The,” 1s the representative Eng 
hsh litical daily pape! It was first 
published unde: the title of Zhe Daily U/nt e 
sal Register, on January ist, 1785 at 2hd 
which name was changed to 7he Trmes on 
anne 1st, 1788 Edito1s have becn [nr 

toddart, Thomas Barnes J 1. Delane 
Professor Thomas Cheneiy G@ E_ Buckle 
(present Editor), 18684 Besides contuning 
political and general information fiom the best 
and most reliable sources its columns treat 
of every topic of social, literary and artistic 
interest e Centenary of //re 7 unes occurred 
on Jan 88 Letters of congratulation were scnt 
from all parts of the world to the propiietors 
The series of contributions under the title of 
‘« Parnellism and Orime,’ which appeared in 87 
led in 88 tolega) action The Parnell Commis 
sion (gv) was the outcome of much discus 
sion in Parhament, and commenced its sittings 
in October ‘The Mail” published three times 
each week, furnishes a summary of the contents 
of Zhe Times In connection with Zhe 7imes 
are issued, in a convenient form the parha 
mentary debates, law reports, and occasional 
summaries of subjects of special public interest 
Palmer's ‘‘ Index to The Times” provides a con 
venient means of identifying any particular 
subject or event 

Timor An island of the Malay Archipelago, 
Area 11,0008q m, BP, 500,000 Politically it 
18 divided between Holland and Portugal, but 
the nations are still mainly independent of 
their nomunal Dutch and Portuguese rulers 
The Dutch claim the western section—capital 

~~-~ 3 and the Portuguese the castern sec 
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has a Dutch Res:- 

e ger OF EUROPEAN POWERS. 
ate 

under President Carnot, who having failed to 

obtain a premier in the ranks of what may be 

called | professional statesmen, turned In his 


am &oe DB 


tion—capital Deli Kupan 
dent 


M Tirard was b at Geneva of French parents 
in 27. He 1s a jeweller by trade, and was an 
ardent, though almost unknown, Republican 
He was elected a deputy In 71, was of the 
representatives of Paris 76 to 84, when he 
passed to the Senate In 79 he was Minister 
of Agriculture and Commerce, and subsequently 
Ministe: of Finance His ministry was only 
short lived and in March 88he resigned, being 
succeeded by M Floquet 

Tisza yon Borosjeno, Koloman, Hungarian 
Premier, was b at Geszt, Dcc 16th, 1830 
He was elected to the Imperial Diet in 61, 
and speedily became the leader of the Left 
Centre paity As a Protestant he had pre 
viously dcclared himself an opponent of the 
peley of the Government’ In the Reichstag 
c opposed the Ausgleich, and on the dis 
solution of the Deak purty he founded the new 
Liberal party, which was a fusion of Moderate 
Liberals and followers of Deak As head of 
this party he became in 75 Munster of the 
Interior and Premer While nominally sup 
p tting the foreign policy of the Crown, Herr 
von Tisza has frequently succeeded in moulding 
it in accordance with Hungarian views He 
his gaincd important conccssions for Hungary, 
and has been largely instrumental in excluding 
Austiit fiom Russian influence Herr Tisza 
crcated some sensation by his speech delivered 
in the Htungiaian Diet on May 6th, 88, in 
which he strongly supportcd the action of the 
Imperi] Government in its 1efusal to be 
officially reprcsentcd at the Exhibition to be 
held in Paris next Junc in commemoration of 
the Revolut on of 1789 

Tithe Agitation '88 [hc movement against 
the payinent of tithe rent charge, which was 
begun caily in the yeu 87 extended very 
rapidly throughout the principality of Wales 
and wis ina mcasure reproduced in several of 
the ae agricultural counties of England 
Mcssis Peterson & Stevens the agents of 
the Clergy Defence Assovlation undertook to 
raise the tithe by actively requisitioning the 
pcwer of distraint The mattcr camc before 
the Home Office in Jan i1oth 88 and shortly 
afterwaids a new and startling phase of the 

itation was opened by the despitch ofa troo 
of the 138th Hussars to a disturbed part of Flant- 
shire, nea: the market town ot Holywell 
addition to the active measures thus inau 
1ated, threats were bara o on behalf of the 
tithe-owners that all who opposed the officers 
would be punished for conspiracy under the 
‘“‘Conspiiacy and Protection of Property Act, 
38 & 39 Vict, c 86 Distramts to a very large 
number were thus cairied out 1n Flintshire, 
Cardigan, and Denbigh _In some cases the 
arrears were great The prinoi 
owners, whose estates have been the centre of 
disturbance, are the Ecclesiastical Commus- 
sioners and the Dean and Chaplain of Chnat 
Church, Oxford, neither of which corporations 
would grant the abatements of 10 per cent 
demanded For the redress of grievances two 
bills were before Parliament—viz , ‘The Tithe 


TT 


In 
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Rent-charge ” and the ‘Tithe Rent-charge 
Recovery Od Variation Bi.” These bills pro- 
posed to adopt triennial for septennial valuations, 
and to make the rent-charge payable by the 
landowner. The result of the corn areegee for 
the seren years to Christmas 87, published in 
the London Gasette of Jan 3rd, 13 asfollows — 
Wheat, 4s 84d , barley e 84d , and oats 2s 64d 
per imperial bushel This gives the tithe rent- 
for the yea: ‘88 as £84 23 83d, or about 
3°13 per cent less than the previous year The 
average value of £100 tithe rent charge for the 
-two years clapsed since the passing of the 
e Commutation Act 1s £101 18s sog@ For 
further particulars concerning tithes, see ed, 88 
Consult also Dean Prideaux’s “Onginal Right 
of Tithes,’ ‘Ancient Facts and Fictions con 
cerning Churches and Tithes,” by Lord Sel 
borne, “ he Present Claims of the Principle of 
Tithes,” by Bishop Hamilton, of Salisbury, 
“Tithes their History, Use, and Future,’ by 
Robert Lacey Everett 
the See Session ’88, sect 47 
Title by Deed See Lanp Question, ed 88 
Titles of Co See Courtesy TITLES 
Tobacco Cultivation in the United King 
dom. The depressed state of agriculture in 
this country during recent years has given rise 
to a variety of suggestions for remedying this 
condition of affairs One of the proposals 
made was that our farmers should undertake 
the cultivation of tobacco to supply a portion, 
at least, of the Jarge home consumption of that 
article The author of this pioposal was Mr 
Laune, who having observed the results 
of tobacco cultivation abroad, urged that the 
famous “weed ’ should be added to the hist of 
crops in this country, and pointed out how 
such a course would result in providing employ 
ment for large numbeis of women ind chil 
dren Mr De Laune succeeded in interesting 
his neg about Lord Harris, in his suggestion, 
and his lordship brought the matter unde! the 
notice of Parliament, and in the comse of 1 
httle time 1ts feasibility was a subject of general 
digcussion among agricultural bodies In Apiil 
ec Government announccd thei 1eidiness to 
allow expctriments in the cultivition of tobacco 
to be made, unde: the superintendence of the 
Ro Booty (92) Ihe Counc 
of the Society, however, came to the conclusion 
that 1t would bc too late thit ycar to begin 
operations, but they expressed their willing 
ness to take up the matte: in 87 This 
decision disappointed many persons, and the 
executive of the Enailage came upon 
the scene In answer to an application which 
they made to the Board of d Revenue 
they were informed that the Board would 
be py to giant permission to ce1tain agr! 
culturists, to be named by the Society, to 
e experiments in the growth of tobacco, 
provided that certain peccesar rep dations 
were complied with On this fact becoming 
known, many apphcations were received from 
sons 1n various parts of the country who 
bad resolved to make ex itor my tea 
The experimen on of tobacco 
& ngland and Ireland seems to be soning 
» From the particulars obtained throug 
Inland Revenue Department, it appears 
that only sa. zr were a last year, against 
28a.x14r 26 p. in 87, while in Ireland only xr 


re A British Weat Indian island be- 
longing to the Crown colony of the Windward 
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Area 114 m., po 


18,051, Capital 

The 1sland 1s vided inte seven 

parishes Formation volcamic, irr and 
icturesque Several fine har Only the 
ow ground cultivated, and production not in- 
creasing Products — sugar, molasses, rim, 
fruits Population principally of African race. 
An Administrator presides over local councils 
but all ordinances must be approved b general 
government and Governor of the Windward 


SSeS es 


slands For finanoal statistics see BritisH 
Empire, etc (table) The price of land 16 
high The police 1s semi military, and there 


are two companies of Volunteers British fla 
planted on Tobagoin 1580 fhe island passed 
to French and Dutch, but has remained British 
since 1814 Qonsult Layard’s “Through the 
West Indies,’ and ‘* Her Majesty's Colonies.” 
Tobogganing ‘Ths winter pastime is very 
popular in Oanada, and was rendered 
to Englishmen by the gallery arranged at the 
American Exhibition at Earl’s Court in ‘87. 
The toboggan 1s 2 wooden car or plank, about 
five feet in length and eighteen inches in 
width, and 18s curled up at the lower extremity, 


or prow, so as to constitute a seat capable o 
holding two or more persons As indulged in 
of the Dominion, the 


at the toboggan gallenes 
car 18 hauled up to a great height, and the 
occupants having seated themselves the frail 
vehicle 13 launched with great velocity down 
the steep, which stretches downward at a 
precipitous angle The rapidity with which 
these cars travel may be gathered from the 
recorded fact of one having descended 700 yards 
In 20 seconds 

Togoland A German colony on the Slave 
Coast, Guinet Area about 400 sq m, pop 
40000 Togoland consists of a ‘beach,” 
about 22 miles long, on which are the 

it villages of Lome, or Be, Bagida, Porto 

cguro, and Gum Koffi Behind the beach 
16 a lagoon, and then the “mainland,” which 
extends inland about ten miles, lying round 
the Avon, or Hikko lagoon The country 18 
very populous, and is an outlet for consider- 
able trade in palm oil and other produce It is 
low, but feitile, growing pepper, indigo, cotton, 
and native fruits ind vegetables Togo, Gbo- 
me and Wo, are inland villages and markets 
Acquiicd 1885 Some exploration inland has 
since been attempted by Germans Consult 
‘Procecdings of the Royal Geographical 
Socity, June 1885 

Tolstoi Count Lyof Nikolaivitch, usually 
called Count I eon Tolsto1, most eminent lh 
Russian novelist b August 28th, 18a8, 
Yasnaia Poliana, in the Government of Toula, 
where he still lives Entered the army when 
23, served in the Caucasus and at Sebastopol 
First made literary reputation by his vivid 
sketches from Sebastopol Leaving the army 
soon after the close of the Crimean war, he 
devoted himself to hterature His ‘War and 
Peace,” a tale of the invasion of Rusma by 
Napoleon in 1812, 18 regarded by Russians ag 
as masterpiece’ Bat 18 es 4 
which appeared in 1876, 1s better g Calabar 
abroad atthew Arnold reviewed it enthusi- 
astically a few months before his death; and 
George Meredith says that Anna the beantiful 
but unfaithful wife, who ends her guilty =” 


by suicide, 1s the moat perfectly de,’_-__ female 
haraaa all fiction. “Thet is 


» 
only other novel. He wrote much on 
and pu jmany short tales und 
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cences of childhood and youth The last six 
of his life he has devoted to relimous 

ing He makes “ not evil” the 
keystone of the Chrstian faith, and insists that 
the liberal interpretation of the Sermon on the 
Mount is the only rule of the Christian life 
His religious views are set forth in ‘‘ Christ's 
” Walter Scott 1s publishing a 

complete edition of his works Count Tolstoi 


married in 61, and has 9 children hving 
onbridge Sir Andrew Judd’s School, 
founded 1553, reorganised 80 Governors the 
Worshipful Company of Skinners Four 
exhibstions from Loo to £60 for four years fall 
vacant annually, and are tenable at any place 
of higher education that the Governors may 
approve of, four others tenable ony at Oxford 
of Cambridge FPupils,zo5 Head Master, Rev 
T.B ee * ead 
Tongolan. hn English newspaper corrup 
tion of Amatongaland (¢ v ) 
Tonic Sol-fa Method. For history of, and 
outline of system, see ed 88 
tin, A country of Indo China, formerly 
a province of Annam, made a French colony in 
t Area 60,000 3q M, pop 12,000 000 Capital 
Hanoi, on the Hanoi or Song ko: River Prin 
cipal port and chief seat of trade Hai phong 
rts—rice, raw silk and silk prece goods tin, 
lacquer o11 Country mountainous tn the north, 
rich and fertile, but climate of lowlands un 
healthy for Europeans People hard working 
fishers andagriculturists Gold, silver, copper, 
and tin ate among the minerals Military 
operations have been suspended, though the 
country 1s still in an unsettled condition to 
wards the Chinese border See ANNAM 
Toole, John Lawrence, wasb 1n London 1833 
Educated at City ofLondon School After being 
for some time in 2 mercantile officc he joined 
the City Histrionic Club, and made his first 
appearance on the otaa ie at the Haymarkct 
u 


eatre (52) En age nder Mr lon at 
Queens [heatic, Dublin, and mct with great 
success Playcd 


at Beliast, Edinburgh, and 
Glasgow, and (54) was cnpaeed at St James Ss 
eatre, London, where he played in various 
characters oflow comedy Fngiged ifterwads 
at the Lyceum, and on the opcning of New 
Adelphi [heatre became principal comedian 
Makes a profcssional tour in the provinces 
every year, and visited the United States, 
America (1874), where he apron ce at Wal 
lacks Theatre, New York n his return to 
England appeared at Gaiety Theatre (1875) 
At close of 1880 he commenced the manage 
ment of the Folly Theatre, which he has had 
reconstructed and named after himself, 
‘‘ Foole’s Theatre’ His acting 1s distinguished 
by its faithful attachment to nature 1n all the 
parts he assumes He achieved great success 
“The Don last year Mr T has recently 
paid a visit to the Channel Islands and the 
provinces In ’8 he published his ‘‘Re- 
;) and in November sustained the 
loss of his gifted daughter, Miss Florence Toole 
“as. .—J Case’ Trust Derps 


—— 


and Circular, The, 
is a guide for book buyers, including classified 
hists of new publications—English, American, 
and Colonial—in all departments of literature, 
acience, and art , the special feature being lists 
publications issued in or relating to the 


Cannes, sree prebensiak books, phiets, 


msganites. Editor, Badward A ‘Petherick. 
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Office, Colomal Booksellers’ Agency, 33, Pater- 
noster Row, London, E C 
Toronto, Oapital of the province of Ontarie 
'v), and second city in the Dominion of 
ada, pop 140,000 Situated on the northern 
shore of Lake Ontario Noteworthy for ts 
university and for 1ts fine harbour 
orrefied Barley Seeed 86 
Tortola. A West Indian island of the Virgin 
‘roup, and chief of the Presidency of the V: 
_alands, in the British federal colony of the 
Islands Area 268sq m , capital Road 
town The island 1s a rocky mass, rising to 
1,600 feet Suffers from hurricanes A little 
sugar and cotton grown , fisheries productive , 
cattle and poultry reared First settled by 
pirates, expelled by English colonists in 1666 
To Island off north coast of Hayti —~ 
Island 1n the Caribbean Sea, off the coast of, 
and belonging to, Venezuela —A group of ten 
small keys or islands off the south coast of 
Florida are called the Tortugas 
To ncies Seeed_ 88 
Tower Bri (London) On June azsat, '86 
the Prinoe of Wales, on behalf of the Queen, laid 
the foundation stone of the new bridge which 
1s to cross the river Thames immediately below 
the Tower of London The necessary Aot re 
ceived the royal assent on August rath, 85 
The new ‘Bascule bridge will be carried by 
two Gothic towers the centre span, of 200 feet, 
being cut in halves, to be raised and brought 
flush with the towers by Daceinely concealed 
within the latter There will also be an upper 
footway, for use by foot passengers when the 
central span is open, access to which may be 
c btained by staircascs o1 lifts within the towers 
When thc bridge 1s closed there will be suffi 
cient co bag at high waiter for the ordinary 
1iver trafic The approach roads and footwa: 
will be 60 teet wide the land spans, which will 
be on the suspension principle, 60 feet, and the 
cent: il spin 50 fect As to the ma , the 
lower poition of the piers up to the parapet 
line will be of giey granite, and the towers 
in hard red brick The tronwork 18 to be of 
[English make Ihc opening, passage of a 
vessel, and closing will occupy four or five 
minutes Mi ILorace qones was appointed 
architect and Mr John Wolfe “airy engineer 
Ihe work was expected to last four years, and the 
cost £750 000 uring the autumn Mr Jones 
received the honour of knighthood Sir Horace 
ore expired during May 87, being succeeded 
Mr Barry, who has as his assistant Mr A 
eebles, elected by the Court of Common 
Council on Dec rsth Some idea may be 
formed of the progress of work at the bridge in 
the earlier part of the year by the statement 
of Mr Loveridge, chairman of the Bridge 
House Estates Committee, at the Court of 
Common Council on May roth, '86 He said 
that there were then 408 men employed, 
tor the foundations 431000 yards or 50,000 loads 
had been excavated, they had used 4,700,000 
bricks, 9,500 tons of granite, and 6,200 tonsa of 
cement The foundations had been carmed 
27 feet below the bed of the river, and one of 
the towers was in course of completion. 
Owing to complaints that the works 1n connec- 
tion with the pters of the bridge were cauamg 
obstruction in the river and continual 
inthe bed of the channel, 7h¢ Dasly Chronicle of 
May axst arrived at the aoe eo after 
interviews with the Secretary and the caginesr 
of the Thames Conservancy, and also with the 
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harbour master —“ There 18 a httle silting up 
east of the northern pier works, but it 18 ve 
earl pa , there 1s no variation in the channe 
which still gives 1: to 12 feet at low water, an 
the difficulty comes through a given body of 
water having to make its way through a smaller 
channel than formerly But this will be abated 
as soon as the staging 1s removed, for while 
the staging 18 about 140 feet wide, the pier will 
be only 70 feet It 1s probable that the result 
of the erection of the bridge will be to some 
what deepen the river, owing to the rather 
increased scour at this paiticular point A 
party from the Sooty of Engineers visited the 
works on June 26th, when they found the north 
pier practically completed to the level of high 
wate: mark, and the south pier about as far 
advanced as it could be till the scaffolding was 
removed from the former one, in order to pre 
serve the fairway Elaborate caisson work 
was resorted to to lay the foundations, ard 
cach pier is hollow to admit of the counter 
balanced ends of the opening leaves of the 
central span At their visit the northein 
abutment was nearly finished, and the northern 
approach extending to the Minories well for 
ward The southern abutment excavations 
were going onhbeh ndacoficrdam Next session 
application will be made to Parhament for an 
to amend the Tower Bridge Act of °85 

Powers will be asked to alter the line and 
levels of certain parts of Tooley Street and 
adjoining streets, and to acquire, by compulsion 
or agreement, certain Brpperty 1equired for 
the purpesee of the Act auses will be 
sought for extending the time limited for com 
pleting and opening the bridge 

Town Hol 8, Committee on See Szrs 
SION 88, sect 

Towns, Growth of some of our Large, in 


Toynbee Hall Sec UNIVERSITIES SLTTLE 
MENT IN East LONDON 
Tractarian Movement, The Wasthe com 
mencement of the Catholic revival in the Church 
of England, whose latest developmcnt is te1 med 
the Ritualism of the prescnt day Sce ed 86 
Trade in '88 It is exceedingly difficult to 
form anything hke a correct opinion as to the 
probable ultimate results, of the tiade of the 
year until the middle of the following January, 
when the complete statistics are compiled by 
the Board of Trade. So fai, however, as we 
can form an estimate before the year has 
actually closed, we should say that the year 
88 would be marked as one of abundant 
ty in almost every department of trade 
f, tor instance, we take the returns of our 
foreign trade (7 v), we find that in October 
they show a considerable increase as compared 
with the returns of the corresponding month 
of "87 although in that month there was a 
decided expansion of business It 13 true that 
in October there waa one more working day 
last year than in '87, but the returns for 
September, on the other hand, wire of couse 
diminished by the opposite tat Beaiing 
these two circumstances in mind, It 18 interest 
to inatitute a comparison between the two 
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trade. In October there was an increase in 
imports of £t472/000, or about 14} per cent. 
which was largely due to our augm 
urchases of cereals, especially of wheat from 
Russia Taking the two months as a whole, 
there 1s a gain of £18,682,000, or of 6} per cent. 
In articles imported for manufacture durin 
the month of October—the month with whic 
we are dealing as an index to all the others 
because it reflects very fairly the course of 
business during the year—there was a con- 
siderable increase in copper -received, 
quantity being 1,902 tons, as against 485 tons 
in 87 More tim has come to hand; for 
although the spy ', from Australia has been 
small, that from tle Straits shows a consider- 
able increase Owing to the delay in market- 
ing the American crop, the receipts of 
have continued small, but the arrivals of flax, 
hemp, jute, wool, and silk have been upon a 
larger scale, A welcome feature, and one 
which we note with pleasure, 18 the increased 
importation of wool, as to which while we go to 
press there 1s a considerable controversy goin 
on—which, however, does not refer so muc 
to the article itsclf as to the mode of sellin 
it in Coleman Street It has long been felt 
that some change ought to be made as regards 
a procedure which jis to all intents and pur- 
poses one of the worst description Another 
very striking circumstance in our trade just 
now 15 the magmitude of our imports of 
wheat from Russia In October the amount 
1eLC1VCd Was 3,095,000 cwt, as against only 
540,000 cwt in 87, making a total in ten months 
of 16,457,000 cwt , valued at £6,091,000, as com 
pared with 2,664,000 cwt , valued at £383,000, 1n 
the first ten months of 87 There was a 
laiger supply from India during October, while 
thit from the United States again fell off 
Larger quantities of other cereals were also 
imported, especially barley and oats from 
Eussia Cattle continue to be imported in con 
sidcrable quantities fiom thc United States, 
and for the first ten months of the past year 
the value exceeds that of 87 by 41,000,000 
There was 1 falling off 1n October 1n the 1m- 
ports of ar, 1n consequence of a diminution 
in the reccipts of refined beet from France, and 
raw beet from Germany Another s1 ificant 
circumstance 1s that the receipts of from 
China during the period under consideration 
have been Icss than they were 1n 87 It isclear 
that India is rapidly supplanting China 1n this 
trade When we turn to our export trade, it is 
pleasant to find a very large increase in the 
months shipments of cotton oe goods to 
India There was an increase also in several 
other diections, and the exports of cotton 
have also been upon a large scale for China 
and Japan There was a falling off, however, 
in the demand for yarn and piece goods ; but 
in Jute pisce , Opop trade has been brisker than 
ever It 18 difficult to form a judgment as to 
the condition of the woollen e On the 
whole, the results seem to show a slight 1n- 
crease 1n value, but the exports of certain 
classes of piece goods show a rather heavy 
shrinkage last year as regards "87, The cotten 


hay "87 and ‘88 by taking the two months “oorner” keeps down the export of that com- 
ogether. Following this course, we find that modity tothe East There 18 but little change 
was last year an in of im regard to ironand steel (¢.v.), although there 

£5 000, 1D ef home productions 1s a gain of 9} per cent., due chiefly to the fact 
3.997000, and in re-exports of £633,000 that a larger proportion of the exports con- 
We re have a gain of 7 er cent. in sisted of manufactured iron. was a 
he value of these two months of foreign decided improvement in October in the demand 
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from abroad for machinery and metal work, 
ularly in the United Statcs There, 
ever, 18 no great reason for co tulating 
ourselves upon this score, since the cotton 
mills which we fit up with our choicest 
machinery will, before long, be engaged in 


actively competing with us 
trade Board of, 1s constituted of numerous 


distinguished personages ex officto, the real 
work of the Dehartment being fre by a Preai- 
dent (Lord Stanley of Preston), a Parliamentary 


(Baron H Worms, M P ), a Per- 
manent (Mr Henry George Calcraft, 
salary £1,800), sx assistant secretaries, In con 
nection with as many departments relating to 

mercantile e, finance, commerce 


and corn returns, railways, and fisheries, and a 
large staff of inspectors, surveyors, clerks, etc 
Two separate Councils, for Trade and Foreign 
Plantations, were first established 1n 1660, and 
were consolidated into one Department 1n 7672, 
but this lasted for three years only It was, 
however, revived in 1695 The present Depart- 
ment owes its to an Order 1n Council of 
1766, but 1ts work has enormously increased 
since then, and every year sees some new id 
ministrative burdensth1own upon its shoulders 
Perhaps the most important additions of 1eccnt 
years were made in 83 Ihe New Patent Office 
was established under an Act passed in that 
year for granting and registering patents, legis 
tering designs and iegistering trademaths, 
‘was placed under the :mmediate control of an 
officer who acts under the superintendence and 
direction of the Board, and wis opened for 
business on Jan 1st, 84 The other new branch 
of departmental work which wis addcd by the 
legislation of 83 was 1n regard to Bankruptcy 
but the powers of the Board unde: both these 
Acts are explained and summariscd undcr other 
headings Atthecommencement of each session 
the Department reports to Parhament upon all 
railway, canal, tramway, subway, gas wid water 
balls which have been deposited y promotcrs 
and upon appiications made toit for provisional 
orders for tramways, electric lighting, etc (sec 
BILL, PRIVATE) hen the construction of a 
railway has been sanctioned by Parliament 
the line cannot be opened until an inspectoi of 
the Board has certified as to its fitMess Railway 
bye-laws must be approved by the Board, and 
its inspectors inquire into and report upon 
all railway acoidents New tramways are also 
subject to its wmspeoction, and the use of clectric, 
steam, or any mechanical power upon them 15 
subject to its consentor supervision Therights 
of the to foreshores are vested in it, and 
it has statutory powers in regard to pilotage, 
lighthouses (see Trinity House), the inspec 
tion of British salmon and fresh water fisheries, 
and under the Sea Fisheries Act in regaid to 
oyster, mussel, crab, lobster, and other fish 
eries It 1s the guardian of the coasts, tidal 
waters, navigable rivers, harbour works, and 
ti lands when any works affecting any of 
them are projected by local authorities, or rail 
way or othercompanies Certainimportant hai 
bours, Holyhead, are directly under 1t, and 
the President 18 a commissioner of the Mersey 
servancy The supervises all matters 
relating to the marine § Its officers 
may board vessels, inspect documents and 
gauster crews, inquire into the cause of any 
accident or gamage to veete * ere whether ships 
are in good'condition, and take action for their 
detention if they be overiaden or unseaworthy 
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It manages the Mercantile Marine Fund, which 
is derived from various sources, including hght 
dues, and 18 applied to the maintenance of 
hghthouses and beacons, the expenses con- 
nected with local marine boards and officers, 
engagement of seamen, etc The subordinate 
department of the General and Record 
ce of Shipping and Seamen, don, 18 under 
the Board, and exists mainly for the purposes 
of the Merchant Shipping Acts in their relation 
to the title of ships and to the registration of 
seamen, also for the purposes of the Naval 
Reserve Act It has the custody of records 
and returns relating to ships and seamen, and 
the registration and tabulation of particulars 
abstracted from these records and returns, and 
it is the duty of the Department to see that 
those documents which they receive give the 
particulars which they ought to give, and to 
call for explanations of any apparent breach of 
Acts of Parliament or instructions of the Board 
which an examination of them may disclose 
The Registiar issues certificates to masters, 
mates, and others who have complied with the 
required conditions as to service and the neces- 
sary technical knowledge The Naval Reserve 
Is, a3 regards enrolment and the fulfilment of 
conditions as to service, under the Registrar 
fhe Standard Depirtment was transferred to 
the Board from the Exchequer in 1866, and in 
1877 the Permanent Sccretary of the Board 
was appointed warden of the standards, with 
out siliry I[t his the custody of the primary 
standards of length and weight, and its prin 
ri duty 18 the verification of local standaids 
The oe em subscribes to the International 
Metric Bureau, at Paris, but the adhesion of this 
country to the Metric Convention 1s explicitly 
guarded by decluation that they have no in 
tention of adopting or proposing the adoption 
of the metric system in this country The 
imspection of the returns furnished weekly of 
purchascs of British corn, which information has 
since 36 served as the basis of the tathe rent 
charge, 15 performed by another Department 
of the Boird Under the Companies Act 62 
the Boaid may in certain cases, on the requ 
sition of a sufficient proportion of shareholders, 
appemt an inspector to examine into the affairs 
of a company Applications for charters of 
incorporation are Rencrany. referred to the 
Board bythe Privy Counaul When commercial 
treatics aic 1n course of ncgotiation, it 18 gene 
rally consulted by the Foreign Office It verifies 
the apparatus used under the Petroleum Act to 
test the int of inflammable mineral 
oils Under the Metropolitan Gas Acts detailed 
accounts are laid before 1t by the companies, 
and in connection with the Department there 
are officials and referees to act in regard to 
the examination of the purity of gas The Board 
his its own legal branch for the transaction of 
business 1n connection with inquiries into ratl 
way accidents, detention of unseaworthy ships, 
cases before the Railway Commissioners, ete 
It publishes monthly returns regarding trade 
and navigation, in addition to a mass of statiati 
ca] information as to the commerce, taxation, 
population, and progress of the United King- 
dom, the colonies, and many orolgniecantes 
there 1s 1n connection with it a which 
collects and disseminates information as to the 
state of the labour market at home and abroad, 
it also publishes a journal of its own, containing 
much that is interesting to commercial men 
See Boarp oF [RADE JOURNAL, Loan Linx, etc, 
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case of the 
Gow, Co, and 
Bench Division, Aug. '88), raised an im 
question as to the mits within which com- 
mercial combinations may be conducted, The 
plaintiffs had a line of steamers calling at 
Pk a Chinese ‘pore on their passage between 
ngland and Australia,and the defendants 
were several firms whose steamships traded 
between China and England, and had a virtual 
monopoly of the tea trade. The plaintiffs, by 
lowering their usual rates, succeeded in ob- 
taining some of this business, whereupon the 
defendants retaliated by forming 2 “‘ring,” and 
offering merchants certain advantages if they 
dealt exclusively with them. This union was 
so successful that the plaintiffs, who lost 
their trade, brought an action for damages 
resulting from what was alleged to be an un- 
lawful combination and conspiracy. In the 
result Lord Coleridge found that the acts of 
bribery and coercion alleged inst the de- 
fendants were not proved, and that there was 
nothing illegal ina combination which sought 
to monopolise trade by offering special in- 
ducements as a reward for exclusive dealing. 
See SynpicaTEs. 


‘ Foreign ’88. In the month of 
January the U d Btates Consul at Colombo, 
writing on the trade of Oeylon, said that 
although France, next to Great Britain, was 
sending the largest number of ships to that 
island, yet that Germany would probably run 
France pretty close in that respect in the near 
future, the North German Lloyd having per- 
fected a service of at least five new steamers 
of 3,000 tons burden each, to the far east an 
Australia, calling at Colombo em route regularly. 
German merchants were firmly established in 
Ceylon, where the most extensive cocoanut 
oi! mill and general products factory in the 
country was, though owned by England, yet 


under German management and control. he 
principal shippers of coffee were 8, as 
also of ona. e local market was be- 


ginning to abound in German goods, especially 
tools, which were sold at marvellously low 

rices. In Chili motor machinery and apparerns 
for the State railways were reported in the 
German official Handels-Archiv to be su 
perly id Great Britain and partly by the 
this br 


lied 
nited 
ut foreign trade was decreasing in 
ch, consequent upon the Government 
giving its orders to native manufacturers. 
ed engine axles made by TUDE. were 
used on the State railways, but engine fittings 
were chiefly of British and American origin, 
those of German manufacture not being used, 
The report, while affirming that there was 
small chance of German locomotives ever being 
used in Chili, spoke in very hopeful terms as 
to ordinary boilers from the Fatherland, which 
could compete, it was added, in price and 
uality with those made by Great Britain. 
dream es of more than twenty horse- 
power are hardly ever used in Chili, but there 
was a considerable demand for those of about 
that power for mining purposes. Great Britain 
su the largest portion of these, but the 
aame authority adds that man ones 
are now imported. In to China the 
United Mtates Consal at says that 
Chinese tools and ents are of 
a more or less crude description, there is no 
e 


reason Why euch things should not be supplied con 
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broad provided they are fashi after 
the models of the native, articles. a 
naman sees anything he can use with pratit, 
even though it be strange to his experience, he 
adopts it. The ploughs are especially 
and consist chiefly of a crooked beam 
wooden share. e writer hints that a light 
plough of a somewhat similar fashion t 
come popular there ; and this remark 
with great force to spades, shovels, rakes, and 
hoes. Hoes in China are very extensively 
used, but those made there are much heavier 
than British or American productions. There 
is, however, no use in attempting to force tools 
and implements upon the Chinese without 
first studying their tastes. Pumps, saws, and 
some other edged tools, introduced from 
America, have proved to be very popular with 
them. The B Consul at L in Italy, 
8 ing of tural a: ere, 88 
that mechanical construction is rapidly ee 
veloping, and that there is a marked decrease 
in the imports of such goods. At Malta, in the 
same month, according to the U.S. an 
improvement is required in :Maltese ploughs, 
wooden implements at present being the only 
ones in use. Carts and waggons are of home 
manufacture, but carriage-makers’ tools and 
iron of foreign origin would, it is believed, find 
a ready market. The corresponding official 
at Beyrout, in Syria, observed that very few 
modern agricultural implements have 
introduced into that country, and those in 
general use are of an ‘‘antediluvian” charac- 
ter. This is owing to the poverty of the 
farmers, and not to any prejudice in favour of 
old fashions. Improved farming implements 
if not too expensive or complicated, would find 
a limited market at first, and eventually av 
remunerative one to exporters. As regards 
cotton goods, the U.S. Minister in Oorea, 
writing in January ’88, said that 
showed an increase in the Yat tenn year as 


compared with the year ’84 of 2024 Pa cent. A 
oe market can be obtained by foreign 
cles of only the best qualities. e ratio 


which the price of good native cloth, equal in 
uality to a piece of ro}-lb. shirting bears to 
that of foreign origin, is 20 to 13. Cotton of 
superior staple is produced in the country and 
consumed there, but native merchants 
that there must be a considerable margin of 
export. At Ouba the heat of theclimate renders 
linen and cotton clothing necessary, and all 
persons, negroes included, dress in white 
drill or brown holland. The colours in greatest 
favour are white, grey, brown, and blue. In 
Italy there were in ’77 hardly 880,000 spindles 
and consuming 66 1b. per spindle of cotton linen 
hemp, while at the beginning of this year there 
were more than 1,100,000 at work, although 
during the two prceaing years there had been 
some diminution in production. Water power 
is chiefly used. Great Britain and Be 
have had to submit to diminished trade because 
of the establishing of new Russian and German. 
factories. At Porto Rico the pee sheng of 


cotton goods showed a ac, increase, British 
goods taking first place. The jute, hemp, and 

ax had in . In Sicily there was a 
slight general textile 
goods. The Geren. 


Tia} 


and capital In Turkey a great part of the 
home grown wool was consumed 1n the country 
Biankets of a cheap, warm, and heavy qual:ty, 
in the Corea were slowly but stead: y advanc 
mfavour In the same place there wasa 
slight dechine in the imports of matches The 
paper in ped was in & very prosperous state 
as ed home manufacture, but all ampor 
tation had stopped, and even exportation had 
commenced reat Britain continued to supply 
Zexpt with most of its paper The better 
ties of this article imported in Japan were 
from England, and the inferior from Germany, 
the importation increasingcontinually I 
manufacturers of silk were fairly active,although 
the trade was bad The work was being done 
by hand, women being chiefly employed 
ost of the silk used in Syria was imported 
from Lyons There were seventeen large 
establishments in Tuscany where stee! iron 
wire and bar, sheet and rolled 1:0n and rails 
were produced Labour increased but profits 
were trifling owing to price of fuel and the 
existence of fore competition Coal and 
briquettes come chiefly from Great Britain 
Iron and lead piping went chiefly from Great 
Britain into Mexico these being duty free but 
the United States have also 1 share of this 
branch of trade, At Porto Rico coal 1s virtually 
a British monopoly The sulphur tirade in 
Sicily was in a very unSatisfactory state prices 
being very low owing to excessive produc 
tion As regards mining machinery and 
appliances, a US official wrote in February, 
that the bulk of the mining machinery of 
Austraha was imported from Great Britain, 
considerable quantities are, however, o 
Colomal production, and perhaps more still 
of American origin One firm in San Francisco 
had sent in the previous twelve months £16 000 
pibar hon nae estimated sayy of a such Foe ae 
and appliances in use in Australia 18 43,947,480 
—In March It was reported by the British donsul 
and Patras that tobacoo growing was incre2sing 
in , but none was yet shipped to Great 
Britain, as it was considered too lght in 
colour was expected to be the chief 
field for its consumption In Furkey the 
uality was good, but the quantity small In 
the supply of glass ware Belgium is maintain 
ing 1ts ground in India in spite of Austrian 
and Bohemian competition ottles come from 
Great Britain as well as from Belgium and 
Germany —In April the U8 Oonsul General re 
d that in the Argentine Republic the sugar 
ndustry was in only a partially developed 
state, and the largest portion consumed 18 
imported from abroad According to the 
Frenoh QOonsul at San José the import trade of 
Great Britain exceeds that of any other country, 
although Germany and America are now 
serious rivals in the cotton trade Germany 
has obtained the lead in calicoes, but as re 
gards madapoians, ticking, etc, Great Britain 
is still firat—In May the Swiss Consul at 
wrote that February had been un 
ourable for vineyard proprietors, as exporta 
tion was stop Prices therefore declined — 
In June the Consul at Algiers reported 
that there was a good opening for printed 
handkerchiefs, but complained that the Swiss 


alowed themselves to be forestalied by the 
British, The corres official at 

acu | similarly as = cotton m 
wewem. rie also says Great ; 
Portugal, and France, in sprte of native pro- 
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duction, import large quantities of boots and 
shoes, and that straw hats of Bntish and French 
origin are in great demand e Britiah Consul 
at Foochow reported a slight decrease there in 
cotton goods all round, which was chiefly 
noticeable in T-cloths which fell from 285,730 
neces to 273,361 pieces Both Bnitish and 
_emcan drills showed a decline, while 
aurkey reds, velvets, velveteens, and chintses 
showed a considerable increase | The greatest 
decrease was in unclassed cotton sundries 
The British Consul at Ban José wrote stating 
that engineers brought to Costa Rica to 
examine mines had reported that 

_ ... existed in several parts of the country, 
and gar ke uired capital to work them profit 
ably e rinided gold mine was then being 
fitted up with all the best and newest machinery, 
and a mill was being erected capable of wor 
ing 100 tons per day, while the negotiation of 
another minc, La Umon was pending in the 
sum of $120,000 The export trade of 
with Great Britain was reported by the Bntish 
Oonsul General at Havana to be very meagre, 
and no increase likely to follow so long as 
products had to contend in the home market 
with the bounty system of beet produc n 
countries At 8t Iago it was officially stat 
that cotton goods could beproduced more coeaply 
in Gieat Britain than clsewhere, but ow ng 
to the differential duties in favour of Spani 
products certain cotton fabrics could, in spite 
of higher freights be placed at a lower price 
from Barcelona than from Great Britain In 
Mexico Gieat Britain was reported during 
this month as enjoying 63 per cent of the 
lothe same country, 
howevcr, she was supplying only 18 per cent 
of metal goods, whereas Fiance and Germany 
owing to gicater efforts and not because of 
difference In price were each supplytng 30 per 
cent Of machinery Great Britain was supply- 
ing so per cent and America 30 per cent In 
the total impo tation of cotton goods to Portugal 
there was a slight decrease, while there was a 
coriesponding increase in_ the total exports of 
the same material The Bntish Vioe Oonsul at 
Berdiansk expressed the opimon that British 
manufacturers were making some efforts to 
increase their trade with Busma, and that their 
letters and circulars were being placed before 
the interested parties, but the chances of 
success were small, owing to the frequent visits 
of the travellers of German and Polish firma 
British imports into 8 were said by the 
British Vice Consul at Gijon to be continually 
dechning, both in bulk and value, while Ger- 
many was coming quickly to the front In 
woollen and cotton goods imported in Asiatic 
Turkey, Great Britain, according to the 
German Handcls Archiv, dominated the market 
—The same organ in the month of July stated 
that the supplying of 1ron and steel plates to 
Cuba had fallen away from Germany, and was 
now almost exclusively in British hands, while 
Great Britain, Germany, and Belgium were 
supplying the steel rails There was great 
competition among Bnitish, French, German, 
and American makers as regarded the importa- 
tion of machinery, chiefly for the sugar trade 
In the supplying of cotton goods Great Britain 
held the firat place as regards re Ge The 
intter was, however, about to extend wilk 
manufacture Moreces, an umpetire 
was Officially reported as having been given to 
trade by the running of the branch steamer by 
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the Mersey Steamship Company, by which all 
London cargo was being brought direct over 
the bar into the river after transhipment at 
Gibraltar In Persia signsofimprovement were 
setting in as regarded cotton goods importation 
A decline was visible in_ the imports of loai 
sugar The attempt to force up the pnice of 
copper in the same country to the European 
level by a Bondon syndicate had failed, and the 
article was even bein peneered to Bomba 
and London Ooal in Peru was being suppl 
Turkey aoe from ber green 
e importation o was 
being chiefly arvied on by Great Britain, 
igium, German 


In 


y, and Switzerland, while as 
to goods the Lyons makers had obtained 
an uncontested superiority at Salonica — In 

the Swiss Oonsul reported that the 
Itahan market for Swiss watches was not 
Pourisning, as the country was inundated with 
them This trade in Cuba was monopolised 
by the Swiss, whilst clocks and alarums came 
from Germany Astonishing perfection has 
been arrived at in Genevain the manufacture of 
watches, but although the exports of these 
articles have increased generally, those to 
Great Bntain have decreased As _ regards 
cotton in , Great Britain was said 
to hold the first place, but with decreased 
preeminence A good business had sprun 
up in Peayereae ets used by Mussu 
mans, chiefly of Manchester manufacture — 
In Beptember official reports from Alexandria, 1n 
Egypt, represented trade there generally as 
being in a very unfavourable condition, and 
small chance of reward to exist for commercial 
enterprise In Holland the new Merchandise 
Marks Act in England was now noticed to have 
interfered with the exportation of cigars and 
tobacoo to Great Britain, but gin and hqueurs 
were in good demand at paying prices, while 
the same remark applied to Dutch cocoa and 
chocolate e diamond cutting trade was 
rather unhealthy In South Australia the state 
of trade was 1n this month very unsatisfactory, 
owing to the fallure of two banks, involving a 
loss of £750,000, and to other causes In the ex 
portation of cotton goods to Sicily Great Britain 
was reported as still holding her own and 
supplying by far the greater portion of the de 
mand, and under her own flag too At Salonica 
a growing demand for bedsteadsof British origin 
was officially reported to exist, butthere was a 
decrease in that for sacks, cotton manufactures 
and rice Ihere was however, an increased 
demand for British chemicals and floorcloth 
That for coals was below the average Austra 
was doing a steady business in nails, glass 
ware, and metals, as also supplying a cunsider 
able quantity of iron puders, which are now 
coming into favour there, even with native 
builders —-In Ootober the Swiss Consul at ers 
complained that his countrymen allowed them 
selves to be outdone by the British in the hand 
kerchief trade of Algiers, although 1n regard 
to watches and clocks of precision the sup 
came from Switzerland InJapanit wasfear _ 
that excessive supplies would glut the market, 
owing to the decided revival of the import 
trade at boner consequent on the general 
feeling of prosperity there Railway extension 
was still being effected, with consequent demand 
for metals and rails > ----c*c* > * 
Reumania of ootten 
and Germany was a C!s 
Austria-Hungary was diminishing In Hinga- 
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The same state of 
with regard to while as roquces 
plates and bers British goods had almost the 
monopoly there —In November according to the 
French Oonsul at Varna, cotton sof all 
sorts were principally imported m Great 
Britain into Bulgaria, Austria holding the 
second and Germany the third place in that 
trade The imports of soap from all parts 
were diminishing, owing to the increase ef 
home manufacture Collen goods came 
chiefly from Austria, as also sugar, the latter 
exclusively Although the importation of 
British cotton yarn into Japan increased, yet 
that of the Bombay product had a larger in- 
crease still The exportation of corks from 
8 to Great Britain has increased, as also 
that to Europe generally, and also to America; 
and there 18 great improvement in the €. 
In Tripoli (Barbary), Great Britain, according to 
the Belgian Co there, 1s mistress of the 
market as well as that of candles The econo- 
mic condition of the country, according to the 
Handels Archiv, 18, however, not in @ satis- 
factory condition e price of feathers 
has declined, and that in turn has injured the 
caravan trade As to cotton goods imports, all 
the importing countries have lost ground, but 
in iron and steel goods Germany obtained an 
increase of 22 per cent At Malta beer comes 
entnely from Great Britain, as do also most of 
the cotton goods The trade with Servia is not 
great Bricks and tiles, crockery and earthen- 
Wate, water pipes, etc are scnt chiefly from 
Austria Hungary, while porcelain stoves go 
from Austria and Germany Glass and glass- 
ware are almost exclusively of Austrian origin 

Trade Marks It has long been the practice 
of individuals and firms producing articles of 
trade to impress thereon marks whereby they 
may beidentified asthe makers The marks are 
in one sense pledges of good faith, and once a 
man has acquired a reputation for turning out 
aiticles of superior quality, purchasers know 
what to expect when they see his mark In 
this way a mark becomes a valuable thing, and 
a wise man will take care that whatever he 
attaches it to shall be worthy of the reputation 
he has achicved So long as the law afforded 
no protection in the matter 1t was found that, 
asa mark became more valuable to its owner, it 
was the more hikely to be copied on inferior 
articles by unprincipled rivals Pnor to the 
year 1862 the law in this country was 80 un- 
satisfactory on this point that the marks of the 
more celebrated firms in various departments 
of trade were pirated in the most audacious 
manner, both at home and abroad The Mer- 
chandise Marks Aot, passed in 1868, made it a 
misdemcanour to forge or counterfeit any trade 
mark or falsely to use any such trade mark with 
intent to defraud, whether applied to a cask, 
bottle, stopper, vessel, case, cover, wrappes, 
band, reel, ticket, label, or any other hing, m 
or with which any commodity 1s or 
intended to be sold It was made an offence to 
sell or expose, either for sale or for any purpose 
of trade or manufacture, articles with forged or 
false trade marks under a of @ sum 
equal to the value of such articles, and a sum 
besides not less than ros and not exceeding 
Additions to, er alterations and im:tations of, 

trad made with intent to defraud are 
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marks are bound to mve information as to 
where they procured the articles on demand 
for such information being e to them in 
writang. To afford further protection and also 


to give eclites aa avoiding: the ade 10n or 
m or § s already appropriated an 
fer the establishment of a af Trade Marks 


was passed in 1875 and amended 1n 1876 Regis 
tration has practically been made compulsory, 
for no one can take steps to prevent infringe- 
ment of a trade mark unless such mark has 
been entered in the Register, which 1s under 
superintendence of the Commissioner of 
Patents To mark on any piece of goods a false 
indication of the quantity is a misdemeanour 
punishable either by fine or imprisonment, 
er important provisionis, that the vendor 

of an article bearing a trade mark 1s deemed to 
Warrant or contract with the purchaser that 
the mark 1s genuine, unless otherwise vouched 
for in writing further amending the 
Act of 1868 was introduced into Parliament in 
the year 86, but had to be dropped, as there was 
no opportunity of proceeding with it It was, 
however, reintroduced during the past session 
The measure had its origin 1n some jevelations 
made in connection with the Sheffield trade In 
consequence of a statement made in a local 
newspaper as to the prevalence of false marking, 
an inquiry was held bya committee of the 
Town Oounoil, and a majority of this committee 
reported that the evil practices complained of 
existed to a considerable extent, and thatimme 
diate ate action was desirable Ihe 
Cutlers’ Oompany also took up the matter, and 
the Bull referred to was prepared at their 


suggestion 
Square Meetings See Session 


88, sect 
Square, Lawon,’88 The nght of 
the public to meetin I rafalgar Square has been 
vigorously contested during the year Asa 
result of a number of prosecutions which were 
instituted at Bow Street, the magistrate ulti 
mately consented to state a oase for the con 
sideration of the High Oourt of Justice, and in 
respect of this Justices Wills and Grantham 
delivered an important judgment ILhey held 
that not only was thcre no tight of public 
meeting in the Square, but that the facts went 
far to establish the contention that the Com 
missioner of Works had a right to s1y whether 
or not it should be so used They added that 
there were no grounds for charging the Homc 
Secretary or the Cmef Commissioner of Police 
with conspiracy, or with criminal misconduct 
of any kind Since this decision, and indeed 
while the case was pending, no attempt has 
been made to hold meetings in Tiafalgar 
uare, but the question must scarcely be 
en as definitely settled he erection of 
the Gordon monument, in the middle of the 
Square, tends to render this open space stuil 
more unsuited for the purposes of public 

meeting 

See CENTRAL ASIA 

Tranuscaspian Railway In July 86 this 
| Shao fine, by means of which Russia 1s trans- 
ing, politically and commercially, the very 
heart of Asia, was opened as far as Merv 
There were then é&, 
Michailovsk, on the in direction 
of Semarcand, at intervals, through desert and 
oaais, of from 15 to 33 versts, the whole distance 
when completed to Samarcand being 1,335 
yerets. (For earlier history of the line see ed 


or 60 stations from 
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88) On June asth the appointment of General 
Annenkofft (¢ v )as superintendent ofthe Samar 
cand section was gazetted at the Russian capital 
The work was vigorously pushed on to the 
end of the season, and it 1s said that Gene 
Annenkoff was able to ride over the unfinished 
bridge on Oct roth In 88 (Feb and) the 
Russian railway authorities commenced to lay 
the rails on the section from the Amu to 
Samarcand by anew American system which 
was adopted for its rapidity e first train 
reached Bokhara on March oth, and on April 
- nae Times apuenee et eae? | = = 

borate paper about the railway, read by Dr. 
‘Wiedemann Defoe the Geselischaxt fur Erdkunde 
of Berlin It was reported from St Petersburg, 
on May 13th, that the Tzar paver visitin 
Samarcand in Sept 89, the line to the ancien 
capital of Tamarlane was f ed on 
May 27th, the anniversary of the coronation of 
the Emperor Alexander IJI The first train 
bringing Gen Annenkoff, his staff, members of 
the press and others, arrived at the appointed 
time, notwithstanding the floods between 
Kizil Arvat and Askabad and a rising of the 
Amu Darya Gen Rosenbach, governor of the 
Turkestan territory the Embassy from the 
Emr of Bokhara and many others, awaited the 
arrival, and the train drew up close to the 
famous Tomb ot [amarlane festivities of 
various kinds followed Telegraphic com 
munication with Europe was opened the same 
day The Novoe Vremyaof May 27th published 
an eulogistic article on the lhne, which 1t stated 
was nearly 1,000 miles long, and so far had only 
cost 43 000,c00 roubles [he bridge spannin 
the Oxus was described as of four parts, in 
two miles in length, of which 972 fathoms were 
of wood the whole being on piles and arches 
Gen Annenkoff was ieee received by the 
Tzar at Peterhoff on June 17th The following 
month the Russian Official Messenger pub- 
lished a reply to certain oniticiams on the new 
railway,which had been put forward, especially 
by the 5/ Pete sburg Gazette, pointing out that 
the line did not cost more than 40,000,000 
roubles, instead of 60000,000, as had been 
stated Ihe Zrmnes in August commenced to 
publish'a series of admirable letters, descriptive 
ofthe line wiitten by the St Petersburg cories 
pondent of the journal who visited Samarcand 
and Bokhara TShe letters, nine in numbel, 
appeared on the following days Aug 14th, 
221d, 27th, 28th, Sept 18th, 26th, Oct and, 
4th, 9th On Aug 2th a special committee 
of the Russian headquarters staff, imtrusted 
with the selection of a terminus (western 
end) of this railway, decided unanimously 
in favour of its transfer from Uzan Ada to Kros- 
novodsk Towards the end of September :t 
was stated that whilst by no means abandoning 
the further Eastern extension of the line, the 
Government were devoting some attention to 
the improvement of the connections westward, 
and that the work of the construction of one 
line had already been begun 1n that direction, 
while aconsiderable amount was to be spent on 
the western terminus itself 

elan Territories. A region of east- 

ern South Africa, sometimes d 
divided from Cape Colony by the Ker River, 
from Natal by the Umtafuna and Umzmkulu 


Rivers, and Basutoland by the Quathlambe 
Mountains Area about 15,573 osuere miles 
» 40,33: Consists of a number of small 

ir tribal territones which, since 1876, have 


649 


To] 


been, bit by bit, annexed to Gape Caleny, or 
brought indereonirol These territories are now 


é . . 


subordinate magistrates Tembuland, comprisin 
Tembuland Proper, Emigrant Tambakaland, aad 
canprlatag fgolands Idttvee Ret 
compris ingoland, Idutywa Reserve, an 
Galckaland, with 81x magistrates There is 
besides one Protectorate, Pondoland (g v ) 
ruled by its own chiefs, without magistrates 
The Transkeian territories are well watered an 
wooded, with magnificent scenery, a fertile soil, 
and an excellent climate The coast 1s rock 
and dangerous, only the St Johns River mout 
being available for ships Thereis much good 
pasture and agricultural land, while coffee, 
sugar, and cotton may be raised near the coast 
Among minerals are coal and copper The 
condition of the tribes varies from tolerably 
advanced civilisation to savagery Some pos 
seas vast flocks and herds, while others are 
skilful agriculturists Missionaries are estab 
lished among them, and substantial improve 
ment, material as well as moral, is in progress 
The revenue of the lerritories for 1884 5 was 
463,411, expenditure £46,019 Since the great 
war of 1876 7, when Kreli and his Gcalekas in 
vaded Cape Colony, there have been occasional 
outbreaks and disturbances, principally inte: 
tribal In 1886 the Pondos raided upon the 
Xesibes, which has led to 1cccnt alterations in 
the status of independent Pondoland 

vaal An indcpendent Dutch state, 
officially styled the South African Republio It 
hes N of the Vaal river and S ot the Limpopo 
ed ee 18 bounded W b Eechuanisne, : 

ortuguese territory , waziland, 
Zululand, Natal, and Guanes lee State 
Boundaries defined by Convention of London, 
1884. Area 114,360 8g m , pop about 800 ooo, 
of whom some 50,000 only are whites Country 
divided into fifteen distiicts, capital, Preteria 
Other towns aie Potchefstrom, Lcydenbeig, 
Wesselstiém, and Heidelberg lhe count 
18 generally elevated, 1n some pai ts very rugge 
Ihe Hooge Veldt, a loity plateau extending 
along the S_ and SL, 1s the principal seat of 
cece ae 8 Boach Veldt, or forest country, 14% 
found chiefly iu the NE Climate cxtremely 
fine, in spite of latitude, the elevation render 
ing it healthy and agreeable The Transvaal 
ig mich in minerals there are immense helds 
of om with surface outcrops Gold, both 
allu and in quartz, 1s worked 1n the eastern 
districts output, 78,290 oz in 1879, a larger 
amount in subsequent years Lead, silver, 
copper, iran, and cobait, are also found in 
considerable quantities, and tin, platinum, 
and plumbago have bcen discovered The 
Transvaal is ruled by a President (Mr Kruger) 
elected for five years, with a Council of four 


taembers aoe eagoat is effected bya Volks 
raad of forty-four members, one retiring 


every two years To exercise the franchise, 
burgers must reside five years, take the oath, 
and pay 


has here 18 no force to maintain 
order or enforce collection of taxes, but every 
burgher may be chlled out in time of war 
Revenue(:866-7) 984, expenditure, £245,593, 
dete 4 50, State 18, however, prac- 
¥ a of wool, cattle, 

ch ers, ivory, butter, 

Ss “hdustien ae 

‘. ea are 


pt. 
ostri 
Sod taore arvuggied 
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mostly pastoral, some and 
mgt eft a 
religion rom 2 
of Butch Boers out of Cope. (g-.)e— 
th January, 1850, the Sand River 

tion was signed, by which the Transvaal 

sed as an Independent State. In 1858 
the three original commonwealths in couse 
try united to form a and in 2873 € electad 
the ‘ o 


conceived the idea of a railway to 
9 v) But native troubles arose a 
echuana chief, inflicted crushing defeate on 
the Boer forces, and threatened the capital. 
Other tribes became excited by the oppressions 
and cruelties of the Boers. It e necessary 
for Great Britain to interfere, and on April zath, 
1877, the Transvaal was annexed. For a tame 
English money and English enterprise 
wonders markets were created for produces, 
and land rose in value In December 1880, 
however, a majority of the Boers took up arms 
against the pital everamens aby ee 
towns he mpe troops su 
a detachifient on the march fr G, P, 
was defeatcd by the Boers at Lamg’s Nek, 
shortly afterwards at Majuba where he 
was killed After this the British Government 
entered into a treaty with the Boer leaders 
(Joubert and Kruger), which was more liberal 
rencwed in 1884, and by which the Transv. 
became again independent, its external rela- 
tions being subject to the approval of Her 
Majesty, aS suzcrain The results of this 
‘ act of magnanimity have not been happy 
Property has lost value, and the stipulations 


i 


of the convention have beenignored A 8- 
sions into Bechuanaland and Zululand (¢ ae 
obliged interference Swaziland 


have 
ORT pa are threatened with annexation 
by the Boers, who ait striving to obtain pos- 
session of some outlet to the sea The opening 
of 11ch gold fields in eastern Transvaal 
Swaziland, and the congregation on them of 
hundreds of English diggeis indisposed to 
submit to Boer domination, 18 likely to stall 
further create causes of quarrel For Preai- 
dent, etc , of Republic, see Diptomatic. Oon- 
sult Aylward s ‘ Dutch South Afmca, Clark’s 
‘Transvaal and Bechuanaland, Norris-New- 
mans ‘‘With the Boers, Pethericks ‘‘Cata- 
logue of York Gate Lib Mackenzie's 
Austral Afiica, Theals ‘History of 
Boers, Jeppes ‘‘ Transvaal Book and Al!- 
manack (Pretoria, annually), etc 
Trove A hoard of the precious 
metals in any torm hidden 1n the earth, or in 
any private place ed 86 
urer of the Household (see Ministry) 
18 a deputy to the Lord Steward of the House- 
hold (¢ v ), and 1s always a privy councillor, 
Treasury. The Lord High ‘Treasurer who 
when existing 1s the third great officer of State 
(¢ v ), had of old the appointment of all 
employed in ting the revenues 
wn, the nomination of all escheaters, 
disposal of all plans and ways 
revenue, and power to let jeases 
This definition of his and 


g 


doth 
(i 


é 
& 
i 

(ey 
Ht 
ii 


E 
i 
ft 


sa and control 
over a_ __. ewbite demewtment=| and no increase 
of salaries or additions to or material cha 
ervil ents can be made without 
its authority Al] exceptional cases in matters 
of revenue are referred to it, and it settles all 
uestions regarding the amount of compensa- 
eee: allowances, and sions to be awarded 
phy onal cases It audite the civil hst, 
and is the t to the House 
of Commons for a number of civil service votes, 
including those for rates on Government pro 
perty, secret service, criminal prosecutions, 
revisi barristers, learned societies, suppres 
sion of the slave trade, subsidies to telegraph 
companies, and for Pet EOLaTy comm1ssions 
All money bills of the pity tr gree Board of 
Works are submitted to it, and if approved are 
introduced by one or other of its representa 
tives in the House of Commons ince the 
cays of George I , the powers and duties of the 
: of L H T have been invariably executed 
the Treasury, 


, consisting of the Lord of 
the Ohanoellor of the Exchequer, 
and three Lords Commismoners, who are usually 
designated Jumor Lords The First Lord, if he 
fill that office only, has no share in the manage 
ment of the department, but some minor duties, 
as recommending for Civil List Pensions 
appertain to his position, and he 1s an ex officto 
trustee of the National Gallery and Bnitish 
Museum For nearly eighty years prior to 1885 
the office of First Lord was invamably held by 
the Prime Minister of the day The depart 
mental duties of the three jumor lords are 
almost nominal The Patronage Secretary to the 
Treasury 18 principal Government whip (see 
Commons), but he does httle more in the 
department than nominate a few postmasters 
[he commissioners forming the Treasury 
Board seldom if ever meet, and 1n fact the real 
work of the department is performed by the 
Chancellor of the equer, who 18 its effective 
head, aided 1n matters of detail by the Finanoal 
and the Permanent Seore (Sir R 
Welby, K C B, salary £2,000) The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer sees that the estimates sent 
in by the spending departments are framed in 
dye regard to economy, 1s made acquainted 
with the views of the revenue departments 
regarding probable receipts and upon the 
figures before him he prepares and introduces 
hig budget, appointments in the National Debt 
Office are in his gift, and not only questions 
affecting puble revenue and expenditure, but 
the Wafional Debt, and the best methods of re 
esc le and the advances made by the National 
Debt reg a mac for local tne ate all mat 
tere wi arenes Conmusenes see F INANCE) 
He 18 master ot the Mint, and he presides at 
the nomination of sheriffs(qe) Like the First 
Lord of the i reeeury ne 1s provided with -— 
official residence at Downing Street In ci 
nection with the Treasury there 1s a Parha- 
mentary counsel who Government bills, 
and a solwiter who acts for the Government in 


certain prosecutions, the C 
nominee when Her Majesty comes entitled 
° 


becomes entitled 
to the poorest estate an intestate, and 
tion 18 gran 
whe ia alao Queen's 





ted by the court, and 
Prooter or Divorce inter 
sae eee and Dsrecter of 





the emiment singer, was 
German parents named 
"49 she appeared in Madrid under 
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the name of Trebelli. Connected for some 
tune with Merelli’s Italian Opera Compan 
Her marnage with Bettini was subsequently 
dissol Her most successful parte are 
She 1s especially 
for her bnihant trilhng Her first appearance 
in London was made in 62, when she appeared 
as Maffio in ‘‘Luoresia Borgia ’’—a part 
she resumed with success in '88 
Tree Planting Societies A movement for 
panhing trees in towns, 1n imitation of Arber 
y (gv) in the United States, inaugurated 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne, June rth, the mayor 
assuming the presidency of an influential s0- 
ciety Avowed objects, to plant new and protect 
old trees in Newcastle and its vicinity, furmeh 
information and aid to would be tree planters, 
to educate builders, to avoid the useless destruc- 
tion of trees, to prosecute persons maliciously 
injuring the trees of the town, to 8 to 
establish an Arbor Day, and to promote the 
preservation and cultivation of trees else- 
where in the United Kingdom Several public 
meetings were subsequently held to push the 
movement, and in the autumn a large number 


of trees were given by local supporters, and 


planted about the town 
Trent (Ital Trento), an old city of the 
Austrian Empire, capital of Italian Iyrol, on 


the Adige, 51 miles north east of Verona by 
rail A Roman colony, and the seat of Gothic 
and Lombard dukes, and Frankish counts It 
passe’ in 1027 under the rule of its bishops 

ow the seat ofa prince archbishop Cathe 
begun 1212 Church of St Maria Maggiore, 
meeting place of the Council of Trent, 1545-63 
Industries Silk spinning and weaving, tan- 
ning, sugar refining, glass blowing Ilrade in 
wine, grain, fruit, and marble from the quarries 
in the neighbourhood Advices received Nov 
zoth (88) state that the Pope has decided, in 
the event of hostilities between France and 
Italy, to take refuge either at Trent or at 
Monaco’ Pop (80), 1 1085 

Trespass, Law 0 he term “trespass ' 
has a wide! signification in law books than 1n 
common parlance What 1s ordinanly known 
as trespass 1s the injury described in law Latin 
as trespass ‘‘quare clausum fregit, which con- 
sists In aerate man 8 close, in other words, 
intruding upon his land without lawful autho- 
rity e trespass is equally committed 
whether such land be fenced or open, and the 
trespasser 18 liable to an action for damages for 
any injury which he may have done in tres- 
passing Only a person in actual possession 
can maintain this action, so that it cannot 
brought by any person whose interest in the 
land is merely reversionary Trespass 1s com- 
mitted by any person who allows his cattle to 
stray on to another persons land, and in this 
case the injured party may either bring his 
action for damages or he may distrain wu 
the offending cattle But trespass is not a 
criminal offence, so that the well known warn- 
ing, ‘‘ Trespassers will be prosecuted according 
tolaw, isreallyamere bugbear All that can 
be done to a trespasser who has committed no 
injury 18 to order him off the land, and, if he 
refuses obedience, to use just so much bodil 
force asisnecessarytoremove him Extrem 


Public insolent behaviour on the part of the ag rl 
wry 


will, however, aggravate r 
done byhim There are cases in which entry 
bso Bh prpageal reed Rig pe edine takbe attri 

land is subject to rights of way or rights 


6c1 


Tri] 


of common; or when a person enters in 
order to pay or demand ne Payment of 
money theie payable, or to e e a legal 
rocess, or when he enters an inn or tavern, 
he landlord of which 1s assumed to have given 
a general heence to all men to enter Mis 
behaviour in a place of public entertainment 
° es, however, to make the ori entry a 
trespass Trespass may be committed, not only 
by entering upon another man s land but also 
by interference with 1t by driving nails into a 
wall built upon it, or by taking minerals from 
underneath it Trespass may be of a continuing 
nature, as where a man builds a house on his 
own, with a balcony which Rrosects over his 
neighbour's land e Scotch law of trespass 
differs considerably from the English 
A nematoid worm found in the 
muscles of the human ped’ induced by eating 
diseased pork Seeed 8 
Trincomalee A port of Oeylon (qv), and 
the principal naval station in the Indian seas 
Ite tortifications have lately been strengthened 


Pop 10,180 
trinidad C Trinity ) The largest of the 
Leaser Antilles, 1s separated from the Vene 


zuelan coast by the Gulf of Paria Isa British 
colony Area 1,754 sq mM, pop. 153,128 
Capital Port-of 8p Pop 34,000, other towns 
San Fernando and Macaripe —Three chains of 
hills traverse the island, bit it 1s general! 
level The climate 1s healthy, and the soil 
very fertile The woods contain an inexhaust 
ible supply of tumber Chief exports—sugar 
cocoa, coffee, cocoanuts, asphalt, bitte:s, an 
liquors A feature of the country 1s the 
Pitch Lake from which bitumen 1s obtained for 
export Coalis also found There are two 
mineral springs Resources are not fully de 
veloped Fully half the areais still available 
The colony is ruled by a Governo: and Councils 
asa Crowncolony Trade 1s considerable, a 
large number of vessels visiting the island 
For financial statistios see Britisu Empire ctc 
ee There are 5: miles ot railway open 
ligion and education are well provided for 

From 1496 Trinidad belonged to Spain from 
which Power it was captured by a British force 
in 1797, and has since remained a British 
colony Consult Bates ‘ South and Ccutral 
America and West Indies, Layards‘ Phrough 
the West [ndies, etc 

e and Martin Vas Jwo smal! 
Atlantic islands some 700 miles from the coast 
of Brazil England took possession of them in 
18:5 There are supposed to be a few inhabit 
ants Area about 108q m_ Seldom visited 

House, a ie by Samuel Wyatt, 
was built on Tower Hill 1794, succeeding the 
House 1n Water Lane, burnt first in the Great 
Fire and again in1714 Becoming in 1792 ve 
alr ’ ne Eceen cetale was purchase 

e histery of Trmt ouse proper gins 

with the original charter of Henry Vill , but 
a higher antiquity 1s claimed for i:t than that 
date, The ousesat Deptford were 
erected some hundred years previously, and 
other evidence makes it clear that a practical 
corporation existed long before The charter 
of Henry VIII was confirmed by succeeding 
monarchs until the reign of James IT , whose 

remained in force unchanged unt] 
within recent years, when a su 
affording better fecilities for the transaction 


of business under modern condit: 
granted by Queen ‘Widbetin. Its thie fers 
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Master, the Wardens and Assistants 
Guild of the Fraternity or Brotherhood 
Most Glorious and Undivided Trinity, 
St Clement in the Parnsh of Deptford in 
County of Kent” About the year 1880 
Admuralty 


iy 


EF 


and Mavy Boards were first 
the suggestion of which 18 attribu to 
Henry Fir The establishment of dockyards 
and arsenals following thereupon, groin, ger 
building yard was confided to the di of 
the Trinity House, together with the eaper: 
vision of all navy stores and provisions, 
first Master under the charter was Sir Thomas 
Spert, sometime Controller of the Na 
earlhest duties of the Trinity House ted to 
pilotage and the regulation of pilots in the 
rt of London and vanous other ports in 
ngland, and as kindred services et dpb and 
beaconage of the coast came gradu y under 
the supervision of the Elder Brethren Thuis 
duty was formally imposed upon them by the 
Act 8th Elizabeth Their at pape 
ford, where the corporation was originaily 
established, were pulled down a few years 
ago, on becoming dilapidated, and annuities 
granted to the occupants and their succes 
sors The establishment at Mile End still 
remains The houses number about ninety 
There are many other charitable and 
trusts, all applicable to poor mariners, their 
widows and oiphans The Trinity House itself 
contains many valuable pictures of former 
masters and others associated with the corpo- 
1ations history, and its collection of ancient 
manuscripts has furnished material for an 
interesting chapter in the records of historical 
manuscripts recently published In 1886 an 
Order in Council was issued fixing the establish- 
ment of Irinity House, and the salaries to be 
pad to the officers out of the Mercantile 
arine Fund, and making various alterations in 
the official arrangement The Elder 
ate eleoted for life, and aS a vacancy occurs 
they clect a successor They meet every day 
for routine work, and twice a week for com- 
oe arnt zice eae HRH the 
uke o inburgh, etc Deputy 
Master Capt John Sydney Webb See also 
e 8 


Tripoli The easternmost of the Barbary 
States of North Africa, and a vilayet of the 
Turkish Empire Conjoined and subject to it 
are Fezzan, to the south, a chain of verdant 
oases in the desert—capital Mourzouk, and 
Baroa, between Tripoli and Egypt, mostly 
desert, but containing the site of the ens 
of the Hesperidcs — capital Bengazi The 
whole area is officially stated to be 398,873 
sq m, 1,000,000 pital Tripoli p 
25,000), the only good port Whole coast low 
and anny ; rmanent rivers few and 1n1- 
considerable, but water easily obtained by 
sinking wells Ruled by a or governor 
appointed by the Sultan of Turkey A amall 

urkish garrison maintains a semblance of 
order Since the French occupation of Tunis 
there has been an inclination to into 
Tripoli on the part of that power, despite the 
Turkish clams But this has been met with 
similar designs on the of Italy, which bas 
interests in Tripoli e country therefore 
still remains a Turkish province, Of Ferean 
almost no ia known, since Europeans 


revented from travelli it fesaddeel 
Mohammedan population. The 
ducts of the country are cora, , 


7 
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saffron, figa, and dates. Tripoli has succeeded 
Tunie as the centre of the caravan trade of 
North Africa. A large proportion of the com- 
merce 1s m the hands of Bntish merchants, 
who aend cloth, cuflery, and cotton fabncs 
south to the Sahara and the Soudan in return 
for esparto fibre, ostrich feathers, and ivory 
For Governor-General, etc , see D1PLOMATIC 


Tristan D’Acunha A group of three smal] 
volcanic islands 1n the South Atlantic, situated 
nearly midway between the Cape ot 
Hope and the coast of South America [Iristan, 
Inaccessible Island, and Nightingale Island 
45 8q m. Tristan, the largest, 1s nearly cir- 
cular, with a volcanic cone (7,640 ft ), the crater 
of which is said to be filled with a tresh water 

e which never freezes  Precipitous cliffs, 
1,000 to 2,000 ft in height, rise sheer from the 
sea on every side but the north west There 
are about one hundred inhabitants, English, 
who govern and maintain thcmselves in 
patiiarchal and simple fashion ‘They call their 
village Edinburgh They have cattle, sheep 
and geese The islands were discovered and 
named by the x erruguase In 1506, and were 
taken possession of by Great Britain in 1816 
Communications irregular one of H M vessels 
now visit the island annually 

Tristram, Rev Henry Baker, DI), LLD 
Fk RS, Canon of Durham ( 74), has distin uished 
himself as an orer in the Holy Land, and a 
popular contribu to the literature of the 


antiquities and natural history of the Bible A 
native of Northumberland, he was b_ 1822 


Educated at Lincoln Coll , Oxford, where he 
praduates 44 He was curate of Moichard 

shop, Devon, "45, chaplain to Admiral Sir 
Charles Elliot, governor of Bermuda, 46, rector 
of Castle Eden, Durham, 49 55, when he pro 
ceeded to North Africa An interesting account 
of his explorations in that region 1s given 1n his 
well-known book ‘‘ The Great Sahara’ In 58 
he paid his first visit to Palestine, and 60-73 
was vicar of Greatham, Durham Hie his made 
several journeys into Palestine, and in 79 was 
offered the bishopric of Jerusalem, but declined 
it Amongst the best known of Canon Tris 
tram’s are ‘‘The Land of Israel, ‘' The 
peughters of Syria, ‘‘The Seven Golden 
Candlesticks, ‘' Bible Places, ‘ The Land of 
Moab,’ ‘Pathways of Palestine, ‘ Incidents 
in Bible History chiselled on Ancient Monu 
ments,” etc 


- feal Africa (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Professor Henry Drummond s cha:ming work ' 
13 one of the few books which redeemed the 
literature of 88 from being specrte) common 
place. Itis brilliantly written and as fascinating 
asa novel, but infinitely more valuable It 1s 
the outcome of a journey to the heart of Afiica 
from the mouth of the Zambesi, by may of the 
river Shire and Lake Nyassa The volume 1s 
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chapters on the 


ed jw es cay 


white ants 


diate attention of every civilised Government 
There are five really useful maps 1D the book, 
the map of the slave trade being quite grue- 


some, with its blotches of blood showing the 
distance hich have become depopulated. 


w 
Pruamt Scheels. See Scuoocr BOARD FOR 
Lenen. 
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and the mimicry of ; fe would not otherwise receive 
insects could not be better, while the exposure enjoy the shooting over the trust estate 
of the hellish slave trade deserves the 1mme-| more than he gave for f 
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Truro, Rt. Rev 


son, Lord Bishop of | See founded 18 =f 
with an income of £3,000, Hus lordship, the 
and bishop, 1s the son of Wilkinson, 


, of Oswald House, Durham, and was b. 
urham May 1ath, 1833 Was educated at 
Oriel Coll, Oxford, graduated BA and class 
Lit Hum 1855, and proceeded MA _ 1859 
and DD by diploma 1883, was ordained 
deacon 1857, and priest 1858 by the Bishop of 
London, and consecrated to the see 1883 or 
two years was curate of Kensington, and ap- 
pointed 1859 incumbent of Seaham Harbour, 
and transferred in 1863 to Auckland, Durham 
and in 1867 to St Peter's, Great Windmill 
Street, Westminster, here he remained until 
1870, when he was appointed to the vicarage 
of St Peters, Eaton Square He was Select 
Preacher at Oxford 1879 8:1, Hon Canon of St 
Petrock in Truro Cathedral 1878 83, and Proctor 
for the diocese of London 1880-83 As an 
author his lordship is known by tus many 
devotional works 

Trust Deeds, Law in 88 An important 
point concerning the trust deeds of dissenting 
places of worship was raised 1n the case of the 
Attorney Generaly Anderson(Chancery Division, 
March, 88) The defendant was chosen as 
the Independent minister of a Congregational 
Chapel at Footing, said to have been founded 
in 1666 by Daniel Defoe He had since joined 
the Presbyterian Church of England, and 
argued that that Church was the legitimate 
successor of the Presbyterians, who existed 
when the trust deeds of this particular chapel 
were executed Mr Justice Kekewich found 
for the plaintiff, holding that many of the rules 
of the Presbyterian Church of I ngland were in 
duect conflict with those of the Independent 
denomination, for which the endowment was 
intended 

sinatoe Savings Banks Act, '87. See 
e 

Trustees A trustec must bea person capable 
of taking and holding legal cstate and possessed 
of sufficient apie bee ability to cxecute the 
trust Since the Naturalisation Aot 1870 an 
alien (q v ) 1s apparently as capable as a native 
born personof acting asatrustee Atrustee who 
has accepted a trust cannot afterwards renounce 
it, except under ve1y exceptional c1icumstances, 
nor can he delegate his office, the position being 
onc of personal respons.bility Where, how 
ever, there 18 a moral necessity for it, delega- 
tionis permitted A trustee 1s bouhd to take the 
same care of trust property as a man of ordin- 
aiy caution would take of his own Trustees, 
executors and administrators receive no allow- 
ance for their caie and trouble, on the ground 
that a trustee should not profit by his trust 
Ihey may, however, contract with their cestui 
que trust — that is, the person beneficially 
interested in the property—to receive some 
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He must not 
charge 
the purchase of things, 
or take trade profits, paying interest instead. 
He cannot renew a lease 10 his own name, or 
the trust estate, unless under pasar 
Honal sircumstansce, A smetassre 
is not e to same extent as an 
trustees. Asa rule, one trustee is hatte 
for the acts of his co-trastes, though eo-exesuters 
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are getierally answerable for their own | 
actions. The Pes celeeare, Golien af a trustee | 
are to carry out the directions of the person |: 
creating the trust, and to place the 
in a state of security In the abernee Had 
express powers, investments were formerly : 
confined to mortgages of real estate in England, : 
Government securities, or consohdated bank 
annuities. By : a : orbit | 
trustees, where not express. orbidden by - 
the terms of the trust, are authorised to in 
trust funds in real seourities in any part of 
the United Mingtencr in the stock of the Banks 
of Engiand or d, or in East India stock 
By Lord Oranworth’s Aot, and by later statutes, 
the range of investments is still widened 
Trustees ey anves in any of the Parliamentary 
stooks or public funds, or in Government securities, 
or in the debenture stock of any company 
the event of the duties of a trustee be1 
y carried out, the cestu: que trust has 
ample remedies, and as a rule interest 1s pay 
able, generally at 4 per cent, for the period of 
the trustees daches The powers of trustees 
have been largely affected by the Conveyancing 
Acts of 1881 and '88, the Settled Land Act of ’8%, 
and the Women’s Property Act of the 
game year The effect of the latter statute is 
that a married woman can accept the office of 
exeoutrix without the concurrence of her hus- 
band, and deal with the trust property as if she 
were a firme sole Consult ‘Lewin on Trusts 
es, Liability of, Lawon, ’88 lhe 
case of Billing v Brogden (Court of Appeal, 
May 88) was an important decision as regards 
persons holding thc position of tiustees The 
trustee in question was bound, at the expiration 
of a specified time, to obtain payment of cettain 
trust moneys, but, owing to a want of due 
diligence on his part, this was not done, and a 
considerable proportion of the trust fund was 
ultimately not forthcomin The Court held 
the trustee liable, notwithstanding that they 
believed him to have acted honestly and in 
good faith In Webb. Jonas (Chancery Divi 
sion, May 88) it wis laid down that a trustee 
was not entitled to invest money in a contri 
butory mortgage and that he was responsible 
for loss arising from its proving an insufficient 
secunty On the other hind, in Tudball v 
Moedhoott (Chancery Division, July 88), the 
Court declined to hold that a trustee was 
bound to bring an action at his own expense 
to recover trust plepeny: capcually when it 
‘was not certin that any loss had occuried 
trustee who sells trust property with the in 
tention of making a repurchase for himself 
when convenient, can! of 1etarn possession of 
the property according to the ruling 1n_ Postel. 
thwaite v Rickman (Chancery Division, May 88) 
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Teeng e Mar . Now member of the 
Taungli ‘Yamen, aoe President of the Board 


of Admiralty, late Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary from the Court of 
Pekin to the Court of St James’s, b 1837 
Fhe father was the Marquis Tseng-Kwo-fan 
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Archipelago A broad belt of 70 
soral islands, covering 1,500 miles of the Paerfic 
and now under the protection of Called 
also Paumotu, Dangerous Archipelago, Low 
Islands, and PearlIsiands Include Disappoint- 
ment Islands, King George s Islands, Gamtner 
“slands, etc The natives, once very numerous 
1ave decreased to less than a thousand. Food 
‘onsists almost exclusively of cocoa-nuts, 
pandanus fruit, and fish Pearl-Ashing the 
the chief industry 
Tubuai, Austral Islands A small easterly 
olynesian group belonging to France Area 
30 3q_M, pop P 
Tunis One of the Barbary States of North- 
in Africa, lying east of Algeria, and compris- 
ing 45384 #q mM, pop tclcr ’ 
Tunis, pop a peated ristians, jews, 
Maltese, and Europeans Manufactures, silk 
and woollen goods, shawls, carpets, mantles, 
fezzes, burnouses, otto of roses, of of jessa- 
mine Site of ancient Carthage Tull 188z 
under rule of a Bey, who was nominally a 
vassal of the Sultan of Turkey In that 
ncursions of Kabyle tribes within the borders 
of Algeria caused the French to invade Tums, 
with the result (1881 2) that it became a 
Protectorate ‘The Bcys functions are now 
amited to distributing orders among French 
‘roops, who garrison the country Government 
-8 carried on by 2 Fiench Resident, with 
eaous French officials under him re 
of occupation 1s nominally 15,000 men, but m 
reality double that number Petimated revenue 
ne oe for 87 8, 863 25), Um 
mn 86, £1,208 631 , exports, £776 659 on lunis 
ia the city of Keurwan, one of the holy places 
of Islam In production and manufacture, and 
in degiee of civilisation, Tunis may be said to 
be the most advanced of the Barbary States, next 
to Aigtiia Consult Broadleys and Hesse- 
Warte,sgs‘ Tunis For Prime Minister, etc, 
see Dipl oMATIC 
Turf, The Though not so general in the 
classical ages as chariot racing, horse racing 
as usually understood formed an important 
Grecian games, and Gibbon writes 
of the Scythians as being “ consummate 
masters of the equestrian art The Romans 
were also much attached to the sport, and the 
place where they ran or coursed their horses 
was termed hippodromus, or hippedrome. 
Authorities differ somewhat as to whether the 
horse was indigenous to Britain, and the 
pron is that it was firat brought over 
our shores from France. Races between 
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Nay a prominent part in se 
1s policy 18 defined by himself m the 
Quarterly Review for Jan. ‘87, entitled 


—the Sleep and the Awaken 
Tuamotu 


full-aged horses (ax 
have ‘been encouraged, 


the pastime. Sdward INL. and Foneg VILL als 
devoted much to the subject, and the 
fame of the oo the Sub Rect ee te 
xtended over - 
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the “equine father 
realised £154, i of the turf,” and which mark 
yin those days a ve 8 were of so point 
gg Sh Lag ag Omg ghey paging eg 
° : Fe hate cl 
te at itt ice ean Decne ceed clea 
recen ar oO prove his 
ingui tadons ssecineel ty: Noveniber 87 to | ‘that satisfaction ahich evet 7 gentl eye on 
logtreand'feport afta the beat mennt of fugedp do ether and gmyed th Durham Te. 
$5,000 in order to a vernment nt of did refer t er, and admitted that his speech 
: prove the breed of h o one of Sir George Ch ’ 
more especially with a orses, horses He declined ge Chetwynd's 
demand for caval view to meeting the charge, or to ned to make any specific 
doe Re 
ution of the grant mentioned o by the Jockey Club His } 
ums to selected sirescondit loned into ever, expreased himself oee how- 
walling over snectfied d nditionallyontheir abide the d as quite wi ing to 
t ecision of 
=e ities governing it racing are framed puble tnbua formaliues and anfopuarde of & 
ub, a body formed ribunal * Correspond 
between the years 1 fi ed some time tween the parties pondence ensued be- 
terested and 
stewards of which ary an 1760, the present Club, the latter bod ae and the Jocke 
, the Right Hon. Ties tow Fitz- Chetwynd to ae nim cr aeetes by Sir C. 
the Parl of March: The remainin er, al declined to do so until a ecacouutie but the 
pod ninety, and include the nee ot been afforded him to bring a Hi one 2 
ales, the Duke of Cambridge, Lord Al A of Nothing decisive being arrived at patios 
aks a oak ae ar ee centr ec aca maeeeae, 7 te arembers of ha Ture 
. Chaplin, Mr. W. G. Craven Sue Hon praia was held at Lord Hastings’ tor e Turf 
F aleaeu ne : the, ale ai rham, Viscount explained that ‘he ad o Sir George Gerad 
Hartin ston i Me anville, the Marquis of acl, who were . ad consulted eminent coun- 
Duke ef Bichmond and of Londonderry, the ground of achion, ne‘dsstin Pat here was, ue 
Rosebery, Mr. Leo old d goon the Farl of been made by Lond Darkane: allegations having 
of St. Albans Prince Sol othschild, the Duke man thereupon e utham | The latter gentle- 
Westminster, General Ow tykoff, the Duke of lay before the Cl padaie his willingness to 
Bailot Zend’ euler emodest the leauary Ge bie Camere dnd cleaily thar the vubstanes 
members are the Fmpero: of Russia arent of his Gimerack Club speech rte 
ps aaa ge the French and Agana eres - aiid hata stable Pad shown Constante 
. steeple-chasing and hurd] unexplicable changes of fi 
events are governed by the G e1acing Wood, the jockey of th orm, and that 
Hunt Committee, and gherrtle vad. 2arional: tie HeDito ep ete neo been a 
, pulling them F 
ender he direct au se ru pa betting come George Chetwynd had urther, that Sir 
of Tattersall’s Sibaer : ion of the Committce malpractices which ad. Onn ved Bt pelous 
Aileabury scandal eur ion Rooms —After the ofracing Upon th were contrary to the rules 
able riding of ae ment aren the question- Richmond, 1t wis th. suggestion of the Duke of 
becanie frequent; andaub 1€ leading jockeys should bring an Spoke agieed that Sir George 
able denunciations of Beret eau ememo: Durham, in ord ton for bel against Lord 
bling by Lord ¢ e1 that the inquiry should be 
at the annual dion pee Be y ruided by the formalities nf = 
ae Ia tag eae pepe peg het 
the horses atiasiedt th running of some of was definitely ag od erred to arbitration. It 
W The ieee guidance of Charles Cadogan, th Ee eed 1n November that Earl 
tuallers Gasett » the Earl of Cotk and O 
chick Me Dos as the cto rT aseltc, of the rl of March sh rrery, and 
the then foremost abi eae ort roundly charged in the Chetwynd should act as arbitrators 
honestly riding ost I he 0 ne day with dis The Two Th J 7 Lord Durham sut.— 
Wh 8 ousand Guineas (woth 
end 4b became aided dab hams Success, 4,5,550), the first of th in reality 
ceedings. These were not Oo institute pio the ycar ‘88, and tun for e lanai events of 
sufficient promptitude t A Saige on with Rowley Mile at Newm a ay 2nd over the 
Club Stewards, and the petined the Jockey Portland s colt A shia. ct, fell to the Duke of 
; d Wood yrahire, by Hampton— Atala 
newal of hig licence, t oy aca aic which started second favourit pear ey 
following his calling epriving him of na field of six Pied aed ea gc etlehs 
toggling, Dy pinged unseat Wee Mae 
Then the action was hurried on, and a ler 2 ou Alington and Sirk fehnstone: 2 owing 
racted trial 1t was brought to a close on of the race the i. oy Jaa DG SHAE IP ea gecoad 
Jung 2 hea troy ye nding nm favour and third RonoUure. ‘being. pipes ee aaa 
Pressly one farthing damages Morgan and Orbit— y 
Lord Chief Justice Coleridge at first declined = rbit—the former being the pro- 
ta deal with the question of costs, but even Fest of the Duke of Portland, who thus ran 
tually refused Wood Se he rat and second, whilst the Duke of Westmin- 
Bolg rd won beata TEE mage rm ana (rt ge on 
w also arose out of the Gimcrack the sam 4500), FUR 1O¥ vet 
‘ah es, bas been a promin e course two days later, was credited 
Scie renee at Lat sain hand are 
‘ 9 
iE Si ocaie geet gees Ge baeeeomagee ‘Seles see 
in ? 
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of galloping ground, was established in 1780 
the fret winner being a chestnut colt named 
Diomed, belonging to Sir Charles Ppubary: 
The ts then carried were 8 st. by col 
and 7 at. 11 Ib. by fillies, and the was 
one mile; the ampoete are now fixed at 9 st. for 
colts and 8 st. 9 lb. for fillies, the last change 
taking place in '84, whilst the course 1s half a 
mile longer; the net value of the in 
Diomed’s year was £850, whereas on the last 
anniversary, which was celebrated on May 30th, 
it amounted to £3,675. From this it will be 
seen that the conditions of the race have been 
materially changed since its institution by the 
Earl of erby. hire was supported at 6 to 
on, and F. Barrett had a comfortable ride, the 


vourite winning very easily from Mr. Vyner's 


Crewberry and Mr. C. D Rose’s Van Diemen's 
Land. e remaining competitors finished 1n 
the following order: Galore, Orbit, Chillington, 
Netheravon, Simon Pure, and Gautby The list 
of Oaks winners 1s headed by Bridget, a filly 
which carried the colours of the same Earl of 
Derby who instituted the Derby Stakes a year 
later, and the only differences between the 
races are that the Oaks is restricted to fillies, 
which are apportioned 1 Jb more than in the 
Derby, and that whereas the latter 18 run on 
the Wednesday the former 1s decided on the 
Fnday of the Epsom Summer Meeting. The 
heroine of the last Ladies’ Day was Seabreeze, 
a daughter of Isonomy—St. Marguerite, who 
started at 7 to 4 against, and won by two 
lengths from Lord Falmouth’s Rada and Belle 
Mahone, the other runners being Briar-root, 
Polydor, and Her as i The value of the 
states credited to Lord Calthorpe by this 
victory was £2,950; and Ayrshue and Sea- 
breeze became favourites for the St. Leger, a 
race which in 1778 was named in honour of 
Lieut.-Gen. Anthony St. Leger, of Park Hull, 
although, as a matter of fact, the race had been 
instituted two years earlier Asin the Derby, 
the conditions regulating the contest so dear to 
the Yorkshireman’s heart have varied, and it 1s 
now run over a distance of 1m 6fur 132 yds 
on Doncaster Town Moor, and as a rule on the 
second Wednesday in September. There were 
16 competitors for the latest anniversary, and 
whereas Seabreeze won easily from Lord Brad- 
ford’s Chillington and Mr. Milner's Zanzibai, 


Benburb, Estafette, White Pag, Arrandale, 
Stronvar, Belle Mahone, Love-in-Idleness, 
Netheravon, Orbit, and Osso The value of 
the stakes was £4,350 With regard to the 
performances of the paling vw veers those 
of the Duke of Portland’s Donovan, a bay colt 
by Galopin—Mowernna, Mr. Perkins’s Chitabob, 
a chestnut colt by Robert the Devil—Jenny 
Howlet, and Mr. Douglas Batrd’s El Dorado 
a bay son of Sterling and Palmflower, stand 
out minently; and the first-named of the 
trio won the largest sum ever credited to 
a two-year-old. The first important 
of the season was the Lin » which was 
run over the Carholme on March azat, or two 


tO I CHEECH, DCA Mr. LUUDRCI S A yrune, WI. 
Spence’s Lobster, and 22 others. or the other 
flet-races of the year, taken in the 


wae oe by Mr J. Hi. Prould ’s Gazelle 
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t ry 
ran a dead heat in the Bt. James's Palace 
ee El iitacch oi wee 


ay eorgs Chetwyods 2 matagenet, the 


by 
penn ee Veracity, the 
mare PAE Makes by Mr. Leopold de Kotha. 
child’s Eros, the Zari Spencer by Geeta! 
Owen Wilhams’s Shimmer, the Great 
tonshire Stakes by Sir W. Throckmorton’s Oliver 
Twist, the by the 
Duke of Portland’s Johnn organ, and the 
game nobleman was credited with the Pertland 
Stakes of £6,000 (the richest two-year-old stake 
ever run for) by the aid of Donovan (100 to 19). 
At the Epsom Spring Meeting Mr. olm’s 
Bartizan secured the Great Surrey Stakes, Mr. 
P. Peck’s Sigbert took the Wes 
Mr. Barclays Tissaphernes won the 
tan Stakes, Lord Londonderry’‘s filly 
by Springfield—Griselda was successful in the 
yde Park Plate, and Sir George Chetwynd’s 
Fullerton (8 to 1) defeated 13 opponents in the 
City and Suburban, Sir rockmorton’s 
Oliver Twist being second, and Mr. C. J. 
Merry’s Abu Klea third, whilst amongst the 
unplaced horses was Merry Hampton, the 
Derby winner of 87. The Orawford Plate (New- 
market) was won by the Duke of Montrose’s 
Dazzle, the Babraham Plate by Mr. J. Lowther's 
King Monmouth, the Craven Stakes by the 
Duke of Westminster's Orbit, the W 
(Derby) by Sir G. Arthur’s Rose Window, the 
Doveridge Cup by Mr. Renfrew’s Lisbon, the 
Chester Cu 


= to 7 against), the Liverpeel Bpring 


by Mr. Homftray’s Kuinsky, the 


Great Ch Handicap by Mr. Sassoon’s 
rheodore, the Kempton Park Grand Prize by 
Mr Vyner’s Crowberry; and in the Great 


Jubilee Stakes, at the last-mentioned gathering, 
Mr Vyners Minting defeated 18 opponents 
notwithstanding that the peerless son of Lor 
Lyon and Mint Sauce had the crushing burden 
of 10 st to erat f The Payne Stakes fell to Mr. 
Warbhington’s Galore, the Somerville Stakes to 
Lord Rodney’s Bonnie Morn, the Newmarket 
Handicap to Theodore, the Somersetshire Stakes 
to General Pearson’s Ruddigore, the Beaufort 
dicap to Col. Forestei's Ice, the Salferd 
Handicap to Mr J. O’Neil's The Rejected, the 
Epsom d Pnze to Lord Bradford's Merry 
Andrew, the Woodcote Stakes to Prince Solty- 
hoff’s Gold, the Great Northern Handicap (York) 
to Mr. Brydges-Willyams’s Banter, the Lewes 
Spring Handicap to Mr. Eaton’s Breda, and the 
Doncaster Spring Handicap to Lord Alington’s 


Kingfishe: Owing to the serious illness of 
the Emperor Frederick of Germany, the Asoot 
x was shorn of much of its custo 


splendour by the abandonment of the semi- 
state procession The Prince of Wales Stakes 
were awarded to the Duke of Westminster’s 
Ossory, the Asoot Stakes to Mr. Jameson's 
Dancer, the Ascot Derby Stakes to Prince Solty- 
koff’s Sheen, the Fern Hill Btakes to Lord 
Londonderry's Hazlehatch, the Gold Vase to 
Mr. Blake’s Exmoor, the Goro 

Lord Calthorpe’s Seabreeze, the Rous 

Stakes to Mr. H. T, Fenwick’s Phil, the Gald 
Oup and Alexandra Plate to Mr. H. M‘Calmont’s 
Timothy, the New Stakes to Donovan, the 
W Stake to Sir W. Throckmorton's 

Hardwicke 


Annamite (ro to 1), the yo to 
atten, and in the Reyal Hunt Oup Captain 
Machell’s Shill (x1 to a) beat Mr, Victor's 
Attila, Mr. Legh’s Veracity, and 

whilst Oaso Fen Galore 


and Mr. N wick’s 
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Mahone winning the North Derby, Matin Bell 
the Northum Plate, Chitabob the Beaton 
Delaval Plate, and Bonaparte the Newoastle 


Handicap The Stock Oup was won b 
Fullerton, the Foal Stakes by Prince Solt ykoff’s 
Pantomime, the Hurstbourne Stakes by Donovan, 
the Robert de Witville Plate (Sandown Park) by 
Mr A Coopers Bismarck, the Electric Stakes 
by Mr R Hock s Bullion, the Bntish Dominion 
‘O- ld Stakes by El Dorado, the Cumber 
land Plate by Lord Hastings s Queen s Counsel, 
the Newmarket July Stakes by Donovan, the 
July by Fullerton, the Zetland Plate by 
Sheen, the Chesterfield Btakes by Gold, the July 
by Mr Benholms Braw I ass, and 

the Mi Plate by Lord Londonderrys 
Hazlehatch Lord Calthorpe s Satiety carried 
8 st 7 Ib to victory in the Liv Summer 
Oup, Mr Leopold de Rothschilds Gagou] won 
the Plate at Windsor, Galorc beat eight 
opponents in the Hamilton Park Stakes Mr 
Blake gs Exmoor was successful in the Kempton 
Park July Handicap Mr Houldsworth s Arran 
dale was credited with the Midland Derby Stakes, 
King Monmouth secured the Leicestershire 
Summer dicap and the Duke of Wcstmin 
ster s Orbit (9 to 4) and gs BAU first ind 
second in the Sandown Park Echpse Stakes 
value £10,000, Mr Dougliss Martley being 
third “Glorious Goodwood followed and at 
this ducal meeting the Ham Stakes fell to 
Donovan, the Stewards Cup to Lib (100 to €) 
the Richmond Stakes to Mr Roscs Gulliver, 
the Gratwicke Stakes to Lord Lilesmeres 
Estafette, the Sussex and Findon Stakes to M1 
Milners Zanzibar, the Chesterfleld Oup to Sir 
F Johnstone s Candlemas, the Lavant Stakes 
to Baron Rothschilds Crimere the Prince of 
Wales Stakes to LI Dorado the Goodwood Cup 
to Rada, the Rous Memorial Stakes to Sir R 
Jardine 5 Sweetbriat, and the Goodwood Stakes 
to Mr Alec Taylors Stourhcad (4t91) lord 
Bradford s Fretwoik won the Brighton Stakes 
Mr Abingtons Althorp took the Lewes Handi 
cap, Lord Calthorpes Sevshell sccured the 
Astley Stakes, Lobster was successful in the 
Great East Riding dicap at the revived 
meeting near Hull, Mr Sandeisons Nappa 
ee to 1) was fist in the Great Ebor | ord 
adogans Astrologer defeated 16 competitors 
in the Peveril of the Peak Plate, Kada won 
the Breeders St Leger Stakes it Derby, Mr C 
Archers Eulalia was victorious in the Devon 
ahire N at the same meeting and Sir R 
ardine s Hawthorn took the Hartington Plate 
he Great Yor dicap at Doncaste: was 
won by the Duke of Heauforts Button Park 
t Btakes by Chitabob the Portland 
Plate by Mr Laybournes Goldseeke: and the 
Park Hill Stakes Be Mahone Ihe Ayrshire 
Handicap fell to Mr Melville s Horton, and >ea 
breeze (5 to 2), by winning the Lancashire Plate 
over seven furlongs, credited Lord Calthorpe 
with the richest stake of the year For this 
event there were 24 runners, and after an 
exciting race the Oaks and St Leger heroine 
won by three-quarters of a length from ‘eh 
ature, whilst third honours were secured by 
Schickler’s Le Sancy In the following 

week Ayrshire won the Tenth Great Foal Stakes 
at Newmarket, the Eastern and 
Handwaps were awarded to Sir R 
ardine’s Wise Man, the Ohampion Nursery 
coneae~g at Kem Ae = fell i, ue puke 
of Westminater s Fleur-de Lys, and of the 2 
competitors for the Ocsarewitch stakes Ten 
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breuse, a French filly belonging to M P 
Aumont, and which started at ro to 1, came in 
first, three parts of a length in advance of Mr 
Lambert s Mill Stream, Mr Warren de la Rue’s 
Trayles being third Donovan defeated 1 op 
ponentsin ne arte — Plate, Friar s Balsam 
3yrs 8st 5 eat Minting, 4 yr3,9 st, an 
four others in the Champion btakes, and Lord 
Calthorpe s Sandil won the Great Oh 
Stakes which biought the Newmarket Second 
October mecting to a close The Northumber- 
land Autumn anemone was won by Lord 
Durhams Drizzle, and Mr Leghs Veracity 
(20 to 1) defeated 18 opponents in the Oam- 
bridgeshire Stakes M1 SBoyds Cactus bein 
second, ind Mr A Coopers Bismarck thir 
The Dewhurst Plate was credited to Donovan, 
and the season tetnunated at Newmarket with 
the mic OLY of the Duke of Beaufort s Réve d’Or 
in the Jockey Club Cup Mr Youngers Tyrone 
compensated 1n a measure for many earlier 
defeats by winning the Great Tom Stakes at 
Inncoln Count Lehndorff's [lsenstein was suc- 
cesstul in the Lewes Autumn Handioap, Mr 
Winns lady Rosebery (roo to 8) beat Mi 
Mecks Bismiuck M1 Howetts Aureoline and 
nine otheis in the Liverpool Autumn Oup and 
Lord Calth 1pe s osc ino w1s victorious in the 
Liverpool St Le Eulalia won the Chesterfield 
Nursery at Derby fiom 19 Bpponents Hawthorn 
credited S11 R_Jirdine with the Derby Handi 
cap the Midland Counties Handicap wis secured 
by lord E Somerset s Stour and Avon, the De 
rafford Welter Plate foll to M1 Whipps Yarm, 
the Lancashire Stakes to pommny Iittlemouse, 
the property of the same gentleman, and the 


Manchester Handicap to I o1d Howes Claymore 
(20 to1 azst ) Mr Fenwick $ Phil being second, 
and Mr ¥ Bariett 


pu glallow Chat third F 
he tds the list of winning jockcys, with 108 wins 
out of 542 mounts J Watts being second with 
tos wins and 458 losses but the best we age 198 
thit of 1 Cannons his wins numbering 53 
and his mounts 193. Ihe Duke of Portland 1s 
cred ted with Biv won £26,811 in stakes 
Lord Calthorpe treading close upon this total 
with £26 646 whilst the Duke of Westminster 
comes third with £18 345, this bringing the 
flat racing scason toaclose on Nov 22nd As 
considerable interest is always shown by Eng- 
lish sportsmen in the Grand Prix de Pans, the 

u Jookey Club (thc Trench Derby), and 
the Prix de Diane (the French Oaks), 1t may be 
added that the two first mentioned events were 
credited to M Donon by the aid of Stuart, and 
that the I 11x de Diane was won by M Joubert s 
Solange The Grand National Steep] , the 
chief cvent of the cross country season, 18 run 
for over a course of about 4 miles 1,000 yards 
at Aintrec a short distance trom Livcrpool, an 
on the last anniversary Mr L W Bands Play- 
fair, a 40 to1 chance, won by to lengths from 
Frigate, Ballot Box being third, well in advance 
of 17 others The Mammoth Hunters’ 8 
chase of £2,000, run for at Sandown Park inthe 
second week of April, was the richest stake of 
its kind ever decided, and after an exciting con 
test the prize was gained by Mr J G Murs 
Coronet, Mr Rutherford’s M P being second, 
and Lord Rodneys The Sinner third The 
Grand Sefton was awarded to the 
Prince of Wales s Magic, and his Royal High 
ness was also credited with the Prince ef W 

at by the aid of the same 
animal —In London there are two sporting daily 
pepers the Sporfsman, Editor, Mr. A Ory; 
U 


U 


Tar] 


and the Sporting Life (with which is now in- | 
corporated Bell's Life), Editor, Mr. 0, Blake ; 
(+ Roger", whilst the article signed *' V: ne 
pn the former journal 1s written b . 
waite. The Sporting Chronsc 
lished daily at Manchester; and the 
weekly journal devoted to sport is the Field, 
Editor, .F.T e 
Turkestan. F:1om Central Asia, 01 what was 
formerly known as Independent Tartary, Russia 
has formed two provinces—Turkoestan and Trans- 
C The former comprises the khanates 
and deserts annexed by Generals Tchei nayeff 
and Kaufmann between ’60and ’75. Area about 
,ooo &q. niles, with 3,177,584 inhabitants. 
e principal town 1s Tashkent (pop. 100,000) ; 
resent Governor-General, General Rosenbach. 
okhara and Khiva are under the control of 
this official, On a peace footing the army 1s 
composed of 26,743 infantry, 7,618 cavalry, and 
76 guns; but can be raised on a declaration of 
war to 80,000, The old military road from 
O;renburg to Tashkent 1s now abandoned, rein- 
forcements and stores being sent to Turkestan 
from the Caspian to Samarcand by railway 
—Turkestan, Afghan, The scene of a rebellion 
against the Ameer in’88. Is an Afghan pro- 
vince north of the Hindoo Koosh, consisting 
of 70,000 8g. m., and a population, mostly non- 
Afghan (Uzbeg), of nearly 1,000,000. Principal 
town, azar-i-Sherif (pop. 25,000), near the 
ruins of ancient Balkh. Inthe summer of 88 
Isaak a cousin of the Ameer, who had 
ruled the province since the accession of Ab- 
durrahman Khan, raised a revolt with 7,000 
men. After several sliht engagements the 
troops sent fiom Cabul completely routed Isaak 
Khan at Tashkurgan 1n October, and the pie- 
tender fled to Bokhaia. The latest reports 
state that the Ameer will winter in Afghan 
Turkestan, which 1s now quite pacified. Polit:- 
cal importance attaches to theprovince from 
the fact that Russia aims at including it in her 
termtories. This would push back the Afghan 
frontier to the Hindoo Koosh. — Turkestan, 
. China’s westernmost province, for- 
merly known also as a state estab- 
lished by the rebel Mussulmans unde: Yakoob 
Beg, the Atalik Ghazi. Includes the towns of 
Yar , Kashgar, and Khoten. Is now quite 
pacified, but impoverished, and transacts a 
slight trade with Russia and India. With the 
ceasation of Russian attempts to occupy the 
country, frequent before the Chinese recon 
quest, the country has lost political interest. 
Turkey. An empire possessing extensive 
territories in Europe, Asiaand Afmca, governec 
by Sultan Abdul Hamid II. The commands o- 
Sultan are absolute, unless opposed to the 
expresa direction of the Koran, a legal and 
frei Ye code upon which the fundamental 
laws of the empire are based. The legislative 
and executive authority is exercised by the 
Grand Vizier and the Sheik-ul-Islam, who are 
appointed by the Sultan, the latter with the 
nominal concurrence of the Ulema or general 
body of lawyers and theologians. The area 
of Turkey is estimated at about 1,263,5008q. m. | 
and itetota) a at about 33,265,000, Esti: 
mated revenue for '88-, 416,650,000; ‘ture, 
19,260,000. National external debt about 
ono,000 in 1874. By Berlin Treaty, 1878, 
nigaria, Montenegro, Servia, and Greece were 
to agsume a portion of the external debt; and 
by arrangement in 788: the external 
bt was to be reduced to about £7196,000,000, 
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nd certain revenues oronigg er fe rie am 


mmission of a bape 
internal debt of £20, and an if- 
ussia. pie 


of £42,000,000 due to 
of the various loans (excepting 
railway bonds, over £14,000,c00) was effected 
yetween the years ’8¢ and ’88. for 
16-7, 418,632,907, of which nearly £6,000,000 
ime from r ¢ Reon gp nape 
11,436,565, of which over £4,000,000 went to 
nited Kingdom. Chief exports to Great Britain, 
orn, wool and goat’s hair, valoma (dye-stuff}, 
ipium, raisins ; ohief im from Great 
‘otton goods and woollens. (Forarm paper haar 
ee ARMIESand NAVIES, FOREIGN.) e 
tration is extremely corrupt and inefficient. 
The outlying territories have asserted their 
independence, or been dually annexed by 
ts more powerful neighbours, and the fall of 
he Ottoman dominion 18 apparent only a 
uestion of a few years.—Poli uring 08 
he relations of Turkey with other foreign 
Yowers have pencrally been amicable (see 
_ULGARIA for the Porte's relation to Bulgaria). 
The Suez Canal Oonvention, for which an Im- 
Derial rrade was promulgated (May 18th), was 
sanctioned by Turkey (October asth), and 
sugned in conjunction with the other Powers, 
Some uneasinesS was caused (June) by the 
gresence ofa French naval] squadron in Tunisian 
waters and movements of Algerian troops by 
France, lest a coup de matn should be contem- 
lated against Tripoli, A difficulty arose between 
eece and Turkey, arising from the case of M. 
Panurias, Consul at Monastir (June); 
was the occasion of a circular note (Auguat) 
protesting against Signor Crispi’s assumption 
~f the supposed renunciation of the sooner ty 
of the Porte over the western shore of the 
Sea, Turkey endeavouring unsuccessfully to 
obtain (Sept ) a modification of Article 10 of 
the Suez Convention The immigration of 
Kurdish tribes into Turkish territory from 
Persia was the subject of a communication 
between those Powers. In October it 
rumoured that a 1 tele denied betweeni _. 
and Turkey was hkely to take place, the cordial 
reception y the Porte of the Grand Dukes 
Sergius and Paul at Constantinople (Sept.) 
having occasioned a more friendly feeling 
between the two Powers. The tion 
of Turkey caused much embarrassment; urgent 
clams by foreign creditors, officials (whose 
ay was much jn arrears), the Russian war 
indemnity, and overdue accounts demanding 
serious attention. A finance commission was 
appointed by the Sultan, and protracted nego- 
tiations with the Ottoman k for a loan 
of £T 1,500,000 were carried on during the latter 
art of the year. Negotiations for a Turco- 
German commercial eenty were in November 
brought to a successful close. An intention on 
the part of the Porte to take the Haidar Pasha 


_. an 


a 
Ismid section of the Asia Minoi railway oat of 
i iNoey of ae pouen. see Pipa lines 

ov.) to protests m the representa- 
tives of those Powers: Sesial and General. 


the events of the r have been 
dinburgh with the 


Amon 

the vitits of the Duke of 
Mediterranean squadron to Con 
(Sept.), of the Grand Dukes iue and 
(v. supra), and the neon of en her 
return from Russia ; the brilliant wedding (“"—~ 
of Miss White, dangbter of Sir W..\ White 

the ambassador; the death of 
Grosvenor Cjune} y and the } 
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Ter) 


to the rank of Visier of Artin Effendi Dadian: 
the Christian Under Secretary for Fore: 
Affairs (Oct) Dunmng Bairaim a serious riot 
une) broke out between an Arab and an 
regiment, in which other regiments 
omed, The first . h tram on the new 
ipteastionsl railway reached Stambou! station 
Aug x4th It has recently been decided by 
the Porte to establish an arsenal and dock 
yard with labou: works at Jeddah, and to 
atation a flotilla there for service in the Red 
For history 1871 86 see our_edition of 
1887, and foi mene) ete, see Diplomatic 
Empire) onsult Sur E rhs he 
“History of the Ottoman Turks (new ed), 
The Sitatesmans Year Book, Almanach de 


Gotha, etc 
Turkish Convention Sec ed 


Tur. or 
of the Turcoman tribes, lying east of the Cas 
pian The appellation has now been changed 

y the Russians to Transcispia or the Lians 
cagpian territory, by which it will be in future 
known Sometimes English writers confuse 
Turkmenia and Turkestan, fancying that the 
two mean the same country—the ‘land of the 
Turks or Turcomans of Central Asia, but the 
two have always been kept clearly distinct by 
the Russians—Turkmenia being restricted to 
the territory east of the Caspian, actually 

opled by the Turcoman tribes, and Turkestan 
peang the title bestowed on the Russian pro 
vince created out of the Kirghiz deserts and 
the khanates of Khokand, Bokhara, and Khiva 

Turk’s Island Asmallisland of the Bahama 
group eo to government of Jamaica (qt ) 


The country 


Sec ASSYRIOLOGY 
Two Thousand Guineas See Turr 

Professor John, PhD, LLD, 
D »F RS, b August arst, 1820, at Leighlin 
Bndge, County Carlow, Ireland, Educated first 
under @ national school teacher In 39 he left 
school to join the Irish Ordnance Survey The 
knowledge he there gained afterwards proved 
useful in his later glacier explorations In 
1844 he became a railway engineer, later he 
received an appointment at Queenswood 
College, Hampshire, a new institution de 
voted to the preliminary technical cducation 
of agriculturists and engineers In 51 Tyndall 
went to Berlin, and continued his researches 
under Professor Magnus He soon returned 
to England, and was elected F RS in 52 In 
‘s3 he was invited to give a Friday evenin 

urse at the Royal Institution This le 

to his appointment to the Professorship of 
Natural losophy in the same year, which 
office he held until last year, when he re- 


tured. It was in that Tyndall first visited 
the Alps, purely for the sake of recreation 
The result of these visits and his investiga- 


me are contained in the ‘ Philosophical 
ons” for ’sz, also in his ‘‘Glaciers 


ransacti 
of the Alps” ndon, 60), etc In ‘%6 
lus work st Har matigred’ as a Mode o 


” was published, and this at once put 
bim in the forefront_as a physicist In 66 he 
relieved Professor Faraday at Trinity House, 
and on the latter's death succeeded him as 
superin of the Royal Institution In 
‘y4 he delivered the famous Belfast address as 

of the annual meeting of the British 
. He has won reputation both as 
cal physicist 


te the autumn of 8 Prof i andremole lai inch 
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to the Times respecting the wanton destruc- 
tion of evergreens for Christmas ape he 
Pree, or of the Ae Rociety, Be 


may gad of the Oxford Univeraty Museum; b 
at Camberwell, 1832 Educated at the school 
of the Society of Friends, Tottenham He has 
greatly distinguished himself by his researches 
In the history of man and ocivilsation His best 
known works are his Handbook on Ant___— ; 
and “Primitive Oulture Researches into the 


Pep i of Mythology, Philosophy, Religion, 


Types The letters, marks, and signs cast 
in metal (the larger sizes cut in wood) with 
which printing 1s executed Such types are 
rectangular in shape, having on their surface 
(fech “face ) the letter of the alphabet or such 
other design which, when inked, 1s intended to 
be imprinted on paper or other substance 
The date of the invention of the art of printing 
1s coincident with the discovery of movable 
types Sat in its simple sense—1se¢, the 
transferring of designs 1n wood or other 
matelial to paper to form books—existed long 
before, but the introduction of movable types 
was the mainspring of the movement which 
disseminated light to succeeding ages, and 
assisted in spreading civilisation throughout 
the habitable globe No handicraft receives 
so much observation as printing, but the ob 
servation of the ordinary reader, however 
attentive it may be, 1s usually superficial and 
impeifect Types are seen, but not regarded 
it 1s only the information conveyed by 
thatisconsidcred lew general readers know 
one type or style from another, and fewer still 
can identify the types under differing circum- 
stances, or speak of them by then technical 
names, yet, to the publisher and author 
especially, such knowledge is of the highest 
importance, and even to the general student 18 
not without interest Types are of all sizes— 
from the :mmense poster types which decorate 
our hoardings, down to that which can scarcely 
be read cxcept by the aid of a magnifying 

lass It would be forcign to our purpose to 

escribe or even to give a list of the whole of 
the typcs in general use, we, therefore, shall 
confinc our observations to those which are 
more especitlly used for the purpose of book 
orinting aney are as follows (piemisince 
1owever, that those marked te ° 

are not so frequently used) — 


x Great Primer * 8 Minion 

2 Enghsh g Emerald ’ 
3 Pica 10 Nonpareil. 
4 Small Pica 1z Ruby * 

5 Long Primer, 12 Pearl 

6 1s 13 Diamond * 
7 Bre 14 Munikin * 


The following scheme will not only show the 
proportions which the book types in general 
use bear to one another, but will, by showin 

the extra amount of letters that may be gi 

into the same space, be a useful guide to an 
author in casting off a MS with a view of 
ascertaining (by asseasing the average number 
of words in each line of his MS , and how many 
hnes in a folio) how much it will make in a 
certain size of t The vertical lines at the 
tep and bottom divide the line into three equal 
spaces of 6ems and one of 3 ems—that is, 9} 

es 
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Proportion of one Type to another. 


PICA EMS | 6 


fier, +} Does not 


English, 
Pica. 


Bmall Pica. 
LongPrimer. 
Bourgeois. 
Brevier. 
Minion. 
Nonpareil, 
Ruby. 
Pearl. 


| 
this 


| I | 


The complete set of types in any quantity 13 
called a fount. Pica 18 universally recognised 
as the standard type, and by this the printer 
makes all his measurements. S1x pica ems, 


Jaid sideways thus, & & ’ 


are equal to an inch—72 of them making a foot. 
It 18 often a subject of great perplexity to an 
author or publisher to know in what e he 

int a certain work. Although the choice 
1s arbitrary, and depends upon many surround- 
Ing circumstances, such as the nature of the 


12 | 
‘divine art’ whic 
Does not this ‘divine art’ whic’h has enlig 


Does not this ‘divine art’ whic’h has enlightene 


Does not this ‘divine art’ whic'h has enlightened the 
Does not this ‘ divine art’ 


Does not this ‘divine art’ whic‘h has enlightened the world jus 
Does not this ‘divine art’ whic h has enlightened the world justly d 


Does not this ‘divine art’ whic h has enhght: ned the world justly deserv 


Does not this ‘divine art’ whic'h has enlightened the world justly deserve our 
Does not this ‘divine art’ whic h has enlightened the world justly deserve our enco e 
Does not this ‘divine art whic h has enlightencd the world justly deserve our encouragement in 


which has enlightened the world 


—f2uagsgazseeb 8s & 


2 | 3 | 34 


work or the intended bulk of the book, custom 
has rclegated certain sizes of type to a certain 
aize of page. The following table wiil therefore 
be found useful, giving, as it does, the technical 
names of the paper and its sections when 
folded into peceenited sizes; as also the 
generally accepted widths and lengths of the 
type of pages suitable for such sizes of type, 
and suggestions for the particular sizes of ty 

which may be used, and which are usually 
adopted 





NAMEs OF Papers AND |91ze of Paper 


THEIR DIVISIONS FoR of Page in 
Book-PRINTING. inches. 
Foolsca 
Full sheet . 134 X 17 
eure (4to) 6% ,, 8 4t 
ctavo (8vo) 44 ,, 6 32 
Duodecimo (12m0) 38,5, 5 28 
Sixteen-nio (16mo) 38 5, 4 19 
wa 
Full sheet . : ~ | 5 4) 20 
pateretdit (4to) 7k 5, 10 48 
ctavo (8vo) : ‘ 5S » 7 36 
Duedecimo (12m0) 33 4, x 32 
Sixteen-mo (16mo) 33», 5 23 
— 
ull sheet , 174 5, 22 
uarto (4to) 87 ,, U1 54 
ctavo (8vo) sk ,, 8 42 
Duodecimo f 2mo) 43» 7 36 
Sixteen-mo (:6mo) 435, 5 26 
anuittytwo-mo Gamo) 234, 4 21 
Full sheet . 20 4, 25 
uarto (4to) IO 4, r2$ 64 
tavo (8vo) 64 ,, 10 48 
Duodecimo (12mo) 5 » 8 40 
Sixteen-mo (16mo) 5S 29 
Thirty-two-mo(32mo). 3h» 5 24 


Length | Width. 


Size of 
Page of ry pe 
in Pica em3 


Size of Type most suitable. 


—_—_— —— oe = eee ea eT 


30 Pica, Small Pica, Long Primer 

Long Primer, Bourgeois, Brevier. 
15 Brevier, Minion, Nonpareil. 

34 Pica, Small Pica, Long Primer. 

a Small Pica, Long Primer, Bourgeois. 
16 

16 Bourgeois, Brevier, Minion. 

42 English, Pica, Small Pica. 

24 Pica, Small Pica, Long Primer. 

19 Small Pica, Long Primer, Bourgeois. 
20 Bourgeois, Brevier, Minion. 

12 Brevier, Minion, Nonpareil. 

48 English, Pica, Smali Pica. 

27 Pica, Small Pica, Long Primer. 
a1 Smail Pica, Long Primer, Bourgeois. 
at | Long Primer, Bourgeois, Brevier. 

14 Bourgeois, Brevier, Minion. 





With the aid of the above table, and by bearing 
in mind that a pica em is the sixth of an inch, 
any Pop bet with an ordi measuring rule, 
can fix the length and width of his page—which, 
notwithstanding the measurements given 
above, is within certain limits quite arbitra 

as is also, indeed, the size of the type whi 

may be used. For instance, the size of the 


paper for this page is what is technically 


termed crown octavo (5 x 74), and on reference 
to the last column of the above table, the 
reader will see that we have suggested that 
t is 

8), and 


the types Nos. 4, 5 and 6 may be used 

thia would be correct for all ardinary purposes. 
But it is in the nature of a Oyslepedia that « 
great deal of information should be compressed 


Small Pica, Long Primer, or Bour 
into a small compass: the type, therefore, to 
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be used must be chosenaccordingly The type 
selected 1s No 10 (Nonpareil), which 1s just 
one half the size of Pica, and of which 12 ems 
to the inch, or 144 ems (or lines) to the foot 

t should be noted that, asarule, extract matter 
occurring 1n the text should be set one size 
amaller than the body, and foot notes two sizes 
smaller Thus, 1f the body of the work should 
be composed in Small Pica, the extract matter 
(which should at ail times be clearly indicated) 
should be set or composed in Long Primer, 
whilst the foot notes should be set in Bourgeois 
Side or out-in notes are set several sizes smaller 
—such as Minion, Nonpareil, or even Pearl 
In connection with the question of types, 1t may 
not be out of place to give the author a hint as 
to the on of ‘ copy” and the correction 
of proofs All ‘copy for the printer should 
be olearly and legibly written on one aide of the 
paper, all extract or footnote matte: being 
indicated, all contractions avoided as fa: as 
possible, and where this is not the case, the 
same to be written on a systematic basis By 
writing on the right hand side of cach shect of 
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the left which has been eft blank, may 
be used for interpolations or emendations or 
n : w! e .@ . Wf Le ataaaians w 
A hittle « 


often save Ume auteur: 1sume wane ase ween 
‘vexatious charges” under the head of cor- 


rections These chiefly arise from 
from the “copy which the author makes in 
the proofs or from causes connected with the 
preparation of the ‘copy, and are charged to 
the author Such charges are always con- 
sidered unsatisfactory, on both sides, for 
whilst, upon the one hand, the printer has to 
take 2 deal of time and trouble to alter his 
type on the other the author apparently sees 
nothing for the heavy charge made As a 
giude to an author how to mark & we 
refer him to the previous page which, we think, 
will embrace every vanety of correction, ac- 
companied by an ss pepapeee which will make 
the symbols clear ‘The corrected page 18 also 
added as a guide 

Type Writer Seeed 88, more fully, ed ‘86 

Tyree Seeed 87 
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Vitramarine This blue colouring matter, 
so extensively used in commerce, has Jong been 
manufactured, as 18 vell known, by a chemical 
rocess [ts produotion has hitherto been con 
ed to French and German operatives, but 
en has somewhat tardily stepped 
in, and 1t 18 now being manufactured at Poole, 
where large quantities are exported The 
‘(white olay,” so abundant in Dorset, has for 
many years becn shipped abioad for use in 
making ultramarine but the important works 
now established, and the facilities for manu 
facture, will doubtless considerably influence 
the exportation of the blue  U/J]tramarnine, 
although occurring in a natural state has to be 
produced by chemical synthesis to satisfy the 
eat poner demand It sells at about 
r ton 
ontane German Party See Ger 
MAN POLITICAL PARTIES 
SYNDICATES 

______._ @ Glasses. Seeed 88 
Dnitarian The name commonl 
Christians who do not accept the doctrine of 
the Trinity, or the deity of Christ The old 
belief in the uni personality of God became 
almost extinct in the Christian Church, but 
was revived by Lelus and Faustus us, 
uncle and nephew jetecue century), to whom 
may be » chiefly through Polish influences, 
the Unitarianiam of Transylvania The name 
Socinian is often incorrectly applied to English 
Unitarians, whose theology 1s rather a native 
wth differing in many important points from 
that of the Socin: In lwania there is a 
stone Unaan Church, with an elected bishop 
at its head, but substantially Presbyterian in 

its mode of government, the general consisto 

holding its meeting once a year It has sever 
schools, but the chief college is at Klausenburg 


mn) s of Hungary, as this body 
now designated, date their omgin from Francis 
many of th 


disse 
cancing the Rotor Uniformity by speak who 


given to 


is 


were expelled by that Act from the National 
urch, have passed from Trinitarianism 
through various ferms of what may be called 
Arian belief to Unitarianism To these have 
been added many others founded more recen 
and holding Unitarian opinions from the fi 
The whole now form a group of non subscribing 
congregations in which Unitarian theology pre- 
vails ey are 1n friendly communication with 
each other, and co operate for many purposes 
but are very tenacious of their congregational 
liberty ith ve1y few exceptions all these, 
especially the oldcst and the most recent, have 
open trust deeds—1¢, free from all doctrinal 
conditions—and refuse to organise themselves, 
or assoulate with one another, on any dog- 
matic basis These are commonly known as 
the Unitarian Christian churches, but their main 
Pomel is simply that of individual religious 
iberty Church membership 1s not therefore 
necessarily Jamited to Unitarians are 
elected whose theology 1s in general agreement 
with that of the congregations, but no sub- 
scription or declaration of faith is required of 
them tions number about 250 in Eng- 
land, beside 20 mission stations, 3 in Wales, 
7 in Scotland, 40 1n Ireland For hist of these 
and of ministers, and of various societies, etc , 
which are Unitarian in constitution or promote 


Unitarianism, see ‘Uni (an 
unofficial publication by jas Black, =) neon 
Street, Manchester) British Foreign 


Unitarian Association 18 not representative, but 
consists of independent subscribers desirous of 
promoting “the principles of Unitarian 

thanit It rcfuses to affilate congregations 
with itself, or to enrol any member as re 
senting a congregation, lest the freedom of the 
churches should be compromised, and for the 
same reason it will not bu:ld or endow 

property with a Unitarian trust At the aamasl 
necting in 1866 a motion to “define Unitarian- 


18m, with the view 


yterian and other Protestant | 


of a test of 
was rejected by a very 
Exsex 
taunt of the Abeccutice. Seay note 
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n trust for the use of the Unitarian Associa- 
n, the Senery sono Association, and other 
societies The Association claims no authority 
over churches or ministers The onlytechnically 
Unitarian College is that of the Unitarian Home 
in , which educates 
for the ministry students who are not able to 
enter Manchester New (qv), where most 
of the leading Unitanan ministers are trained 
There 1s a mference of non sub- 
scribing congregations, which consists almost 
entirely of Unitanans (last held at Leeds, 
April 1888) Unitarian theology. prevails ex 
tensively among the “liberal theologians and 
clergy of Germany, Holland, and the Protestant 
cantons of Switzerland It1s also the urcoleny 
of the liberal section of the Reformed Churc 
m France The professedly Unitarian congre- 
1ons of the United States number 350, of 
se 233 are in New England, many of them 
being old Puritan foundations The Univer 
salists of America, as also the body called 
Christians and a very large proportion of the 
Friends, are of non Trinitarian belief Uni 
tarian theology, with its freedom of Scriptural 
criticism, 1s to be found herc and there in 
almost every section of the Christian Church 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, Essex Hall, Essex St , Strand 
as ted ireland Thisvwell known Nation 
alist delay ad was established in 188: Mr 
W O’Brien, M P, was invited to)preside over its 
fortunes, and the newspaper has since become 
well known throughout the three kingdoms for 
the active part it has taken in the Irish con 
troversy uring the struggle between the 
Land League and Mr Forster, the Executive 
found it necessary to suppress U /, and after 
various attempts to issue it at different places, 
sometimes in England and sometimesin France, 
the Nationalist journal foi a time ceased to 


appear 
om, The The United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland 1s under the rule of 
Victoria, of the House of Hanover, the oldest 
royal familyin Europe She holds the crown 
3 inheritance and election, the right of 
election admittedly belonging to parliament, 
but being in practice always exercised in favour 
of some member of the royal house, with the 
exception of Henry VII (whose title was 
tainted by illegitimacy), and Cromwell, the 
nominee of the army The executive power, 
nominally vested in the sovereign, 18 in 
practice confided to ministers nominated by 
the majority of the House of Commons The 
slative authority belongs to the Queen and 
Parliament, consisting of the House of 
and the House of Commons The former 1s 
(x) of hereditary peers of the United 
pingacm nominated by the Crown, () of 
Engiish bishops, who sit er officio, (3) of Insh 
hereds rs, elected for life, (4) of Scotch 
» elected for the duration of parliament 
are at present 476 rs of the United 
Kingdom, 24 bishops, 28 Insh and 16 Scotch 
‘ e House of Lords 1s also the highest 
ord court, but in practice eee its 
authority throu a committee of experts 
The House of Soll 1s composed of 670 


tsembers—viz., 495 for land and Wales, 103 
for Ireland, and 72 for tland—elected by 
secret ballot in ughs and counties, by 
electors pore household or lodger or 
pervice » or occupying freehold of 
qon., ott. The universities are also repre- 
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sented Members must be twenty-one years 
of Ministers of the Churches of England, 
Scotland, and Rome, Enghsh and Scotch peers, 
government contractors, sheriffs, and returning 
officers of the districts for which they act, are 
disqualified from serving as members trish 
pects not in the House of Lords are eli 
e poweis of parliament extend to the United 
Kingdom its colonies and dependencies, and 
to all matters, ecclesiastical and tem ral It 
1s also the highest court of law — The state 
religion in England and Wales 1s Episcopal 
Protestant, the fundamental doctrine and 
practice of which 1s embodied in the Thirty 
nine Articles and Prayer book, and confirmed 
by parhament All other religions are tole 
rated, and no civil disabilities attach to any 
British subject There are 2 archbishops and 
33 bishops, each of the forme: 1s assisted in 
the government of his “‘ province’ by a “con 
vocation, consisting of bishops, archdeacons 
and deans in person and representatives of 
the inferior clergy Lhe sanction of the Crown 
13 required for their meeting and deliberation, 
and to give binding effects to their resolutions 
About half the population belongs to the Estab- 
hshment, the remainder to the Roman Catholic 
Church and to various other denominations 
(about 180 1n number), the most important ot 
which are the Wesleyan and other Methodists, 
Congregationalists or Independents, Baptists, 
Presbyterians, Unitarians, Society of Friends, 
Jews, etc (for each of which see under its 
respective heading) In Sootland the state 
religion 1s Presbyterian, all others bein 
tolerated Allthe clergy are equal A “kir 
session of ' elders, undc: the presidency of 
the ministe1, manages the spuitual affairs of 
each pauish, and a ‘ general assembly’ of 
clerical and lay representatives meet annually 
as the supreme court of the Church Ihe 
orthodox dissenters have similar organisations 
There arc also othcr denominations, as in 
England In Ireland there 1s no state religion 
Of the inhabitants about four fifths are Roman 
Catholics, of the remainder about half belong 
to the Episcopal and the remainder to other 
denominations chicfly Presbyterian —Of late 
years great attention has been paid to ele- 
mentary education in the United Kingdom It 
ig compulsory, and 1s afforded by local and 
voluntary schools under state control, sup 
ported by local funds, voluntary subscriptions, 
and state grants Middle class education 1s left 
to private enterprise, and higher education ta 
the universities and to teaching and examining 
bodies mete the state fai. EDUCATION, 
ScHoot Boarps, Lonpon ScHOOL Boarp, etc 
For area and other particulars, see BRitTisi# 
Empire ) The colonies and dependencies in- 
clude the Empire of India, the Dominion of 
Canada, Australasia, South Africa, numerous 
colonies in the West Indies, West Afnica, 
Guiana, Mauntius, Hong Kong, Grbraltar, 
Malta, etc (For National Finance, Army and 
Navy, etc, see respective articles)~ The 
imports in ‘88 were £349,863,472, the exports 
4268,667,017, excess of imports retained over 
exports of British produce, £140)537,060 (Fer 
history '74-88 see previous eds ) princiyal 
events which have ery caer during the past 
year (°88) 1n the United dom will be fourd 
under their respective alphabetical and sec 
tiona] headings e in 
are narrated in the article Session, Parzia- 
MENTARY, 88; and in the AppENDUN, which 
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| hha the [various incidents occurring im the 
utumn Sesaion The nation's is shown 
in the articles AGRICULTURE, COAL, FINANCE 
NATIONAL, INSURANCE, IRON AND STEEL, 
MINING, TRADE 88, TRADE FOREIGN '88, etc 
The position of our forces will be found 1n the 
articles Army, ARTILLERY, Navy, and Vo_un 
TEERS, as well as in the articles on the NAVAL 
MAN UVRES, and Stations, British COALING 
ing The soowl aspect of national life is repre 
sented by the aiticles on ANGLING, AQuarTICcs, 
Art, Cricket, Cycrinc, Drama, Litera 
TURE, Music, andthe TurF Socientafic subjects 
appear under the titles AssyRIOLOGY ASTRO 
NOMY, BiBLicAL ARCHAOLOGY, EGYPIoLocy, 
Exectricits, GFoLoG1, GEOCRAIHICAL Pro 
CRESS, PHOTOGRAPHY, etc, and the series of 
endowed Lectures will be found unde: their 
respective hcadings poplce of general interest 
include shoit reviews of popular books, par 
ticulars of the Jeading religious denominations 
and societies, notices of the many Exhibitions 
both past and prospective, and other subyjccts, 
which have held a plice in public attention 
Biographies of most of the famous personages 
who have attracted notice in the past year 
also appeal, together with a list of some of 
the principal notable births and marriages 
as well as deaths, which have occurred in 88 
A new feature, in the shape of the viious 
ts of law exemplified during the year, may 
e of interest to the legal mind Amongst 
the chief events of the year '88 may be noticd 
the reception given in London to Mr [T D 
Sullivan, MP, and othe: J:ish members, 
on their release from prison on February 7th 
the resignation of Lord Dufferin from thc 
Viceroyalty of India, and the appointment of 
1d Lansdowne whose place as Governor 
General of Canada was taken by I ord Stanley 
of Preston , the mistaken arrest of Irish mcm 
bers in London shortly aitcr the opening of 
Parliament a Royal Commission and the 
visit of Mr Morley and Lord Ripon to Dublin 
when the freedom of thit city was conferred 
a them In March the death of the k mperor 
illiam occurred, an cvent that profoundly 
iumpressed the ptople of this country and 
occupied the attention of the press to the 
almost total exclusion of other topics In this 
month Piince Oscar of Sweden was matried 
to Miss Miinck at Bournemouth On March 2oth 
the Local Government Bill (see SLssion 88, 
sect 26) was introduced by M: Riutchie in a 
masterly speech, which attracted much atten 
tion nthe ath HMS Nil, the armoured 
twin screw doublc turrct ram sister ship to 
HMS Tra/algar, was launched News was 
this month received of an extraordinary 
bhazard in New York State the withdrawal 
of the Italian noche om Abyssinia, the burn 
ing of the Baquet Theatre at Oporto by which 
over a hundred lives were lost, the culmina 
tion of the Wilson scandals in Paris, and the 
removal of General Boulange: from the French 
army In April Her Majesty the Queen vtsited 
the late Emperor Frederick at Berlin, and was 
accorded a most enthusiastic reception by the 
German people The Boulangist agitation and 
disturbances of April were keenly watched in 
thie country During the month there was 
~ serious colhery explosion at Workington, 
attended with loas of life The remains of the 
late Mz. Camille Roth, of the London Stock Ex- 
change, were cremated at Woking—the event 
being noticeable inasmuch as Mr. Roth was 
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the first man of Hebrew faith who left mstruc- 
tions for cremation of his remains, 

there was an imposing demonstration in Lon- 
don against the Van and Wheel Tax, and there 
was a strong agitation throughout the country 
on the subject of the tax In this month an 
agitation was raised on the subject of national 
defences, the Soutiampree election, too, by 
which Mr F H Evans (GL) was returned by 
majority of 885 created considerable political a 


excitement n the 31st there was a great fire 
at a drapers in the Edgeware Road, by which 
five fe male assistants lost their lives Part of 


the I nghsh fleet was at Barcelona in May, and 
contributed to the formation of perhaps the 
most 1emarkable naval display and gatherin 
ever seen inthe Mediterranean On June 1st 
the Emperor Frederick died, and there was a 
renewal of the exhibitions of sympathy that had 
followed the decease of his illustrious father 
in March The disputes of the doctors who 
attended upon His Majesty were much dis- 
cussed by the Inglish press Sir Morell 
Mackenzie s (gz ) work 1n 1eply to charges 
made against fin by the German doctors, and 
which was published in October, closed this 
painful controversy so far as the public were 
concerned During this month news was re 
ceived of the killin of Col Battye, of the 
sth Goorkhas and pt H B Urmston, of 
the 5th Sepoys by the tribes of the Black 
Mountain territory This led to an expedi- 
tion being sent to punish the natives, a task 
successfu 4 ajwomplished in the autumn 
In July the Vandeleur evictions occupied 
the attention of politiians, a Royal Com- 
mission, picsided over by Loid Herachell, 
investigated the charges made against the 
Metropolitan Boird of Works, a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons inquired 
into the circumstances attending the formation 
of the Hyderabad Deccan Mining Co (qt), 
the naval manceuvres (¢7 ) commenced, and 
the Pan Anglical Conference (gz ) was held 
In mining circles much attention was aroused 
by the De Beers mining disaster, by which 
twenty four whites and over two hundred 
blacks lost their lives The bicentenary of 
the defeat of the Spanish Armada was cele- 
brated 1n various way’ August opened with a 
railway accident at Hampton Wick, by which 
four peisons were killed and twenty five in- 
ured In this month the final report of the 
Eccion Commissioners was issued , Edison’s 
honograph (gz ) was introduced by Colonel 
ouraud to the English press by a series of 
receptions at Norwood, and the Warwick 
Bank scandals were ended by G C Greenway 
being sentenced to five years 1mpmsonmen 
and Kelynge Gieenway to twelve months. 
The opening of the International Railway, 
giving direct communication between Paris 
and Constantinople, took place during this 
month, and its importance to us as a travelling 
people was discussed inthe press Her Bajeey 
the Queen visited Glasgow, Rentrew, an 
Paisley towards the end of the month, and was 
most heartily received The rejection of the 
Fisheries Treaty by the United States Senate 
was the subject of warm political controversy, 
Mr Simmons, the aeronaut, met his death from 
a balloon accident in August 
the Special Commission of Judges ap 


by Act of Parliament to investigate repart 
upon the charges an net Mr. Parnell 
and the Irish party in ties articies and in 
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the speech of the Stotney one during the 
hearing of the action of O’Donnell v. Walter 
and another, met at the Law Courts for the 
first time, resuming its sittings after settling 


pcuminer matters on Ootober z2znd (see 
ARNELL CENISSION) Throughout the year 
there had been tiouble in Sikkim, and on 


September a3rd the Thibetan forces were 
totally rout During September intelli 
ence was received of the death of Mr 
Jamieson, a naturalist, and the murder of 
ajor Barttelot, both of the Stanley expedition 
On the last day of this month what have 
become known as the Whitechapel murders 
reached their culminating horror in the dis 
covery in the streets, at different spots, of two 
murdered women, the victims biinging the 
number whose death 1s attributed by some 
to the same undiscovered hand to six These 
crimes caused a profound sensation, 1nd some 
newspapers violently attached the police and 
Mr Matthews, the Home Secretary Exhaustive 
coroners inquiries were held in eich of the 
six cases, but all ended ina verdict of wilful 
murder against some person unknewn Many 
startling theories were put forwaid to account 
for the crimes, but despite the efforts of the 
police the mystery of their commission remains, 
at the time of writing, unelucidated An 
autumn session of Parliament commcnced on 
November 6th , but during the last two months 
of the year public interest centred in the 
Parnell Commission (gv) An interesting 
exhibition of Armada relics was held in Diury 
Lane [heatre 1n November The improvement 
in trade, which commenced in January, con 
tinued during the year, and has been espect 
ally beneficial to the shipping interest (sec 
Travz) In October continued improvement 
was rendered improbable by a threatened 
gigantic strike in the coal tirade, but the 
masters conceded an advance of 10 per cent 
to the men, and the trouble passed away 
The financial event of the year was the con 
version of the New and Reduced 3 per cents 
into 2} per cent stock, with the provision that 
inten years the interest shall be further re 
duced to 24 per cent The operation, which 
was practically unopposed in parliament, and 
the country, was successful beyond expectation, 
holders of 3 per cents readily assenting to the 
change € principal feature of the budget 
was the separation of local from imperial 
finance, necessitated by the introduotion of the 
Local Government Bill’ The system of grants 
in-aid was abolished, and in place of them the 
Treasury handed over to the local authorities 
one-third of the probate duty, and the produce 
of certain new licence taxes The imposition 
of additional taxes upon public companies 
caused a great rush of company promotion to 
escape the new taxes, and the year was re 
markable for the unusual number of new issues 
of hmited hability concerns Most prominent 
among these was the Salt Union, which united 
the greater number of the salt manufactories 
in the kingdom in one trust The gigantic 
operations of the French Copper Syndicate 

passing notice (see SYNDICATES) The 
t year been one of much eventful 


terest. 

“United Right,” The See Frencu Port 
CAL PARTIES 

Dnited States. A confederation of thirty 
ei sovereign states united together by a 

bond for imperial objects, the local 
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administration being reserved to each state. 
By the constitution of 1787 and subsequent 
amendments the government 1s intrusted to 
three separate authorities—the executive, the 
legislative, and the judicial The first 18 vested 
in a president elected for four years by electors 
appointed by each separate state He is com- 
mander of the netionai forces, and has a veto on 
all laws passed by Congress, although a bill ma 
become law in spite of his veto, on afterwards 
being passed by a two third majority of each 
House of Congress The administration 18 
conducted under immediate authority of the 
president by seven ministers chosen by him, 
and holding office at his pleasure though 
confirmed by the senate A vice president 1s 
also chosen in the same manner, he 18 ex 
officio president of the senate, and in case 
of the death or resignation of the president he 
assumes his office for the remainder of the 
term and the senate elects a temporary vice 
1esident The legislative power is vested in 
ongress, which consists of (1) a senate of 76 
members—viz , two chosen by each state legis- 
lature for six years—who confirm or reject all 
appointments by president, and its members 
constitute a court of impeachment, with power 
only to remove or disqualify fiom office, (2) of 
a house of representatives of 325 members 
chosen every two years by all daly qualified 
male citizens and apportioned among the states 
according to population In addition to the 
representatives, delegates from ‘ territories” 
(not yet organised into states) are entitled to de- 
bate on matters pertinent to their interests, but 
must not vote Ihe Congress may propose an 
amendment to the constitution if two thirds 
of both houses deem it necessary, and such 
amendment shail be deemed to be incorporated 
in constitution when ratified by the legislatures 
of three fourths of the several states The 
Judicial power 18 confided to a supreme court 
(theemembers of which are nominated by the 
president for life) with power to interpret the 
constitution, to decide all disputes between 
the federal government and the individual 
states, and to hear all causes arising under the 
federal laws, etc Perfect equality is accorded 
to all religions, education free and general, 
although backward in some of the former slave 
states—the cost being met from state or local 
funds, and the federal government contributing 
aportion The power to enact municipal laws 
is reserved to the states of which the constitu- 
tions and modes of administration bear a close 
resemblance to each other—the executive being 
confided to a governor and the legislative to one 
or two chambers, as the case may be Roughly 
speaking, each state has voluntarily surrendered 
to the central government all federal matters, 
including taxation for feder | purposes onl 
while reserving the right to administer 
local affairs and to impose local taxes at its 
leasure The soil of the United States not 
ficluded within the boundaries of an individual 
state are divided into eight ‘‘territories,” the 
districts of Columbia, Alaska, and three Indian 
territories When duly ualified by population, 
etc , 1 18 competent for the confederacy to form 
the territories into new “‘states” and admit them 
into the Union‘ There 18 also a ‘‘ district of 
Columbia,” a neutral territory under the direct 
government of the confederacy, in which is 
situated the capital, W . The total 
area of the Union is 3,6 |... sq. miles; the 
population, by census of by WAS 50,497,057; It 
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ar A cl aus ated . about 63,000,000 
revenue for 1, $371,403,277; 
$266,932,180, The debt in 88 amoun' _ 
to §1,700,771,948 There also exist local debts 
in nearly all the states, amounting in °86 to 
about $228,347,467 The army 18 limited by Act 
of Congress to 25,000 men and 2,155 officers, 
the actual strength 1s about 26,430 In addition, 
each state 1s supposed to have a militia, in 
which all men from eighteen to forty five, 
capable of bearing arms, should be enrolled 
ror army and navy see Armies and NaviEs, 
OREIGN ) Imports (June 88), 8723,957,114, 
exports, 3,862,104 Of the imports nearly 
one-fourth came from the United Kingdom, 
and of the exports more than one half went to 
the United Kingdom Chief exports to Great 
Britain, breadstuffs and raw cotton, chief 1m 
ports from Great Britain wrought and un 
wrought tron, and manufactured cotton, linen, 
and woollen goods The principal industry 1s 
agriculture, timber trade, and mining—the iron 
and cotton manufacturing industry 18 large, 
though fostered by protective duties, the ship- 
ping arene 18 practically confined to the 
coasting trade through the operation of the 


tanff (For concise description, geographical, 
political, statistical, to end of "January 88, 
see ed 88) The year '88 has been one of 


special importance in the American republic 
for several reasons During that year the 
Democratio egy fia which so much was 
expected (see ERICAN POLITICAL PARTIES) 
through the administration of Mr Grover 
Cleveland (gv ), elected President in 84, the 
first Democratic President in twenty four 
years) was defeated, and the bhoans once 
more achieved possession of affairs by the elec 
tion of General Benjamin Harrison (qv), of 
Indiana It1s probable that this election will 
have the effect of completely altering riage | of 
the ardently hoped for schemes for binding 
closer the bands which join Great Britain to 
the United States The Fisheries Treaty (see 
FISHERIES QUESTION), arranged under the 
diplomatic agency of Mr J Chamberlain (g v ) 
early in the year, and agreed to by Mr Cleve 
land and his entire Cabinet, was thrown out 
by the Republicans in both Houses of Congress 
e Interstate Oommerce B a democratic 
measure which gave some slight advantage to 
Canadian railroads, was bitterly opposed by 
the Republicans, who continued throughout 
the year to push for additions and amendments 
which should affect in an untoward manner the 
Canadian interests Finally, the abrupt and 
unexpected withdrawal of Sackville, the 
British Ambassador, was entirely due to a trap 
laid for his lordship by the wire pullers of the 
Republican electioneering campaign, and was 
forced upon the President by the same men 
The ‘mitia” Bill, a measure for the ral 
reduction of the exorbitant tariff duties levied 
on imports, was also a Democratic measure 
This was defeated by the Republican majority 
in the Senate Chamber at Washington, the 
ipal reason given for opposing it being 
its passage would benefit England —The 
zg been one of unusual interest and 
nm, for reasons other than pelts! In 
», a terrific almos 
yed the city of Mount Vernon, State 
killing over one thousand inhab: 
which foll ying 
rds of the portion of the city. 
to the bad condition of the iron 
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of. ment of defeat, while at 
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the steel and iron factories of Mesars, Andrew 
Carnegie & Co, and of Messrs Edgar & 
Thompson, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, were 
closed, and hae eight poueene po 
in one day thrown out of employment.— 
New York City on February ath the Unien 
Square Theatre wus completely destroyed by 
fire, the water and flames doing consi 
damage to the Star Theatre, where Mr H 
Irving and Miss Ellen Terry were at the time 
rforming On the same day, at Villejo, Cal- 
ormia, the boiler of a steam ferryboat 
killing seventy persons and injunng m 
others On February 29th a case which 
been pending for some weeks against t 
millionaire, Jay , for larceny on account 
of alleged misappropriation, came up before 
the grand jury but was quashed by the ) 
failing to find an indictment — h open 
with President Cleveland’s sending to Oon- 
oe the doouments relating to the Fisheries 
ty, which after discussion lasting over 
several weeks, wasrejected Owing toa heavy 
decline in prices of cotton, an exoitement arose 
in the cotton market at New York, which 
quickly reached the natuie of a panic, and 
several large failures occurred On the 6th 
Moss Lousa M Aloott, the authoress of ‘Little 
Women, died at the age of fifty five years 
Trouble with France threatened, owing to the 
rohibition by the French Government of the 
importation of American pork into France 
President Cleveland, however, instructed 
Foreign Secretary Bayard to communicate with 
President Carnot, and a favourable settlement 
was shortly afterwards ieached Sir 
Esmonde, the Irish baronet, traversed the 
country, speaking tn favour of the Insh 
Nationalist cause who was 
Secretary of the Treasury for the Confederate 
States during the Civil War, died on the 8th, 
he city of New York and most of the eastern 
states were visited (12th) by a ‘“‘ Bligzard'—+s¢, 
an exceptionally severe snowstorm accom- 
panied by an intensely cold wind Lhe streets 
were blocked with snow, the railway lines 
were closed to all travel, and for three da 
traffic and business of all kinds was ne y 
suspended A gieat deal of d e¢ was done 
to life and property, and nineteen boats of the 
New York Pilot fleet were destroyed with all 
hands On the same day died Henry the 
well known philanthropist and founder of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals in the United States During this 
month Congress passed ‘a bill prohibiting Ohiness 
immigration for twenty years, and making it 
necessary that any Chinaman lea the 
country and wishing to return must prove 
either that he has a famuly, or property the 
value of one thousand dollars e co ; 
General Adam Badeau brought suit st 
widow of the late General U, 8 for 
pensation for assisting to prepare the decease 
general's memoirs. e courts decided the 
case in favour of Mrs Grant Congress 
a bill (15th) to prevent the 


of 
importa which are taxed at a raté duty, 
The strike of the Philadephia and Reading 
Railroad was off by the 
Knights of ur (gv.), a virtual saknow 
the same time three 
Sate Beat ie Cees a 
strike 8 t 
Sver the United States, ‘The ea in 


of Hew York were very incensed at the 
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of the Mayor, Abram S Hewitt, in reluaes te 
allow the green flag bearing the harp of Erin 
tp over the City Hall. Mr Hewitt said 
New York was an American city, not an Irish, 
and he would permit none but American flags 
to fly from Ins executive building Besides, he 
would not be party to an insult to a friendly 
kingdom by a virtual acknowledgment that 
one of its dependencies 1s a separate and 1n 
poheneeee nation At a meeting of Germans 
in New York City to express sympathy for the 
death of the Emperor Wilham, arl Schultz, the 
German Socialistic reformer, now settled in 
America, eulogised the deceased monarch ina 
graceful spot Later in the year Mr Schultz 
paid a visit to Germany, from which country he 
Was a political exile, and was received mn 
friendly manner by Prince Bismarck On the 
17th, the ‘‘Quban” maul train, from New York to 
bear a Florida, was wrecked while cross 

the “ Hurricane Trestle Bridge ove: the 
Alabama river Thirty four people were killed 
and a number were injured, mostly by the fires 
in the railway earneges Laws were afterwards 
passed making the heating of railway cara by 
other means than stoves a necessity orrison 
R Waite, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, appointed by President 
U S Grant, died (r7th) —A remarkable speech 
was made at the Steinway Hall, New York, on 
Apnl ag by the Hon James Russell Lowell, 
on “The In ependent in Politics, advocating 
reform The occasion was the opening of a 
new Democratic Club and Societ On the 


ath the stnke and boycott of the Chicago, Bur- 
lingten, and rare! ended Claus 
Spreckles, the Californian “sugar king de 


termined to build an enormous refinery at 
Philadelphia, at a cost of over half a million of 
dollars, in order to fight the “ Sugar Trust 
monopoly, and he entered into a ‘‘ combine 
with the Canadian Pacific Railroad Stmkes 
among the brewers took place in Chicago, New 
York, Buffalo, and St Louis—over 1c,ooo men 
going out the strikes contmued for some 
weeks, when the men gavein On April r3th, 
some Nova Scotia fishermen were refused a 
landing at Boston under the ‘“ alien contract 
law n the 17th the celebrated ‘' Mills” 
Tariff Biull was introduced to the House of 
Representatives at Washington, by Roger Q 
Mills, of Texas This bill proposed a general 
all-round reduction of duties on imports 
amounting to nearly 40 per cent It was 
bitterly opposed by the Republican Party in 
ss, the Press, and on the platform 
F , after nearly six months discussion, it 
was forced through the House 1n a consider 
ably modified condition , but when it went 


ore the it was thrown out by a small 
majorit The birthday of the late General 
U. S. t was celebrated throughout the 


soe oo the a7th, particularly notable gather- 
ings bemg held in Boston and Pitts urea 
During the month floods in the valleys of the 
Connecticut, Merrmmac and Kennebec rivers 
in New England, and in the states of Wisconsin 
Mmnesota did a great deal of damage — 

Qu May oth the “Chace” t Bull passed 
On the z3th lightning struck several 

of] tasks at O1l City, Pennsylvania, creating an 
*~"_pomee fire, which lasted for several days, and 
__jeagt devastated the entire city Early this 
died one of America’s greatest law- 

and moet t men—Ronsoe Conkling, 
e% -Senator — from imyuries received during 


it 
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exposure to the mnclemency of the bhezard on 
e tath March —On June rst, the Tacense 
Law went into effect in the state of Penasyil- 
vania, with the result of closing 75 per cent. 
of the lhquor saloons throughout the State. 
During this month the Natio tie Gon- 
vention was held at St Lows, and nominated 
Grovcr Cleveland for a second presidentzal 
term, and Allan G Thurman for the vice- 
piosiceny The Republican National Oonven- 
on was also held at Ohicago, nomuinatin 
General Benjamin Harrison for President, an 
Lev: P Morton for vice president The preai- 
dential campaign began, and continued to the 
end, on November 6th, with an intensity of 
fervour never before equalled in the Umted 
States, where these elections are invariably 
carried on with the kcenest and bitterest party 
aa J It ended on the day mentioned, by 
the election of Gencial Benjamin Harmson, 
whose party carried the State of New York 
against the Democrats, thus giving him thirty- 
six cleat votes more than Cleveland at the 
Liectoral College For the benefit of the un- 
informed the following account of the . 
dential eleotive method is given in brief ch 
state, iccording to 1t8 population, has the 
privilege of sending a certain number of 
delegates, named electors, to the convention 
o1 Electoral College, charged to register their 
votes for the candidate their constituents 
have declared for by majo1ity of votes (See 
AMERICAN PoLiTicAL Parties for number of 
the electoral votes ) Fach party yn each state 
nominates and elects first of all their electors 
or delegates to the Electoral College When 
the day of election comes round the votes of 
the people are polled, but they do not count for 
the presidential candidate, but for the repre- 
sentatives to be sent to the College to vote 
These delegates, of course, are in honour 
bound to vote for the man their constituents 
desire, but there 1s nothing in the Constitution 
of the United States to prevent them from 
voting in direct Spposition They are free 
agents, however, only in name —Returning to 
our summarised history of the year, early in 
July died one of Americas grandest and bravest 
soldiers, General Philp Sheridan, Commander- 
in Chief of the United States Army, after a 
ainful and lingering illness He was the 
e1o of Thomas Buchanan Reed's famous 
poem, ‘‘Sheiidans Ride A popes was 
made in the House of Representatives (13th), 
at Washington, to subsidise certain Ocean 
eoraeeee * mpanies, in order to improve 
trading facilties for the United States mer- 
cantile marme, which at present labours 
under disadvantages not common to the ships 
of foreign nations For example, while every 
American vessel leaving an American Prise 
obliged to carry a stated complement of boats, 
buoys, etc , this rule does not apply to foreign 
vessels, which can ply back and forth in American 
waters subject in this respect only to the 
legislation of their own nationalities e Pere 
sonal Rights League was incorporated in 
(roth), as the beginning of a national movement 
against prohibition Plots discovered to de- 
stroy portion of the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy railroad Dynamiters and anarchists 
apprehended 1n Chicago, and informed againat 
by Frank Chlieborn, one of their number, after- 
wards found to bea detective Heavy where, at 
bidet West Virginia more than twenty 
persons killed; houses and bridges 
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“way scth §8500,c00 appropriated by Senate 
t Washington or a new harbour at P’ ; 
500,000 for a dry dock at e Island, Dela- 

ware River, Philadelphia, $75,000 for a sea 

at same place, and at pL for a State 

Home for disabled soldiers and sailors Govern 

ment investigators discovered extensive frauds 

practised in New York by importers, in weigh- 
ing and sampling sugar e manufacturing 
committee of the House of Representatives at 

Washington, reported (30th), that ‘ Trust 

menupelies (see SYNDICATFS) cannot be reached 

a. e restrictive legislation proposed The 

ate appropriated $250,000 fot eiye , beeees 
means for redeeming arid lands in the Unite 

States Py irmgation The Atlantic cable com 

panies agreed to advance their rates to 25 

cents (one shiJling) a word on and after Sept 1st 

the murderer of Preller, after numer 
ous appeals and the intervention of the British 
minister, was hanged at St 1 ouwis —Aug 2nd 

The Fisheries Treaty was rejected by Congress 

on between the Atlantic liners Geeser and 

Thingvalla near Halifax, Nova Scotia (14th) 

105 crew and passenge:s drowned, 31 saved 

Total appropriations for Fiscal year stated to be 

$421,000,000 Cyclone in Delaware Maryland, 

and Pennsylvania, 22nd many hives lost, much 
roperty ruined President Clevelinds ‘Re 
fais nn’ m @ sent to Congress (231d) 

Sept 6th Death of Lester Wallack,the celebrated 

actor, at Long Island, New York Mr Cleve- 

land s letter accepting the nomination for Pre 
sident published (8th) Edwin C_ Burleigh, 

Republican candidate for Governor of Maine, 

elected by majority of 20 000 votes (roth) _ 12th, 

Da renominated for Governor of New 

York by the Democrats (re elected Nov 6th) 

Great amsee to crops reported in South 

Carolina and Georgia, by floods Floods all 

over the country, south and west —In Ootober 

the “ Mills” Tanff Bill, after passing the House 
of Representatives, was rejected by the Senate 


During the Fiscal year ending Oct 7th, title to 
8,605)194 acres of d was oonveyed from the 


vernment either by letters patent, or b 
certification under ifio grants On the ath 
Melville Weston Fuller, of IJlinois, whose ap 
intment by President Cleveland was con 
rmed by Congress, July 20th, took the oath at 
Washington, and his seat as Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Oourt of the United States, tse 
Morrison R Waite, deceased The bakers of 
ew York announced their intention to reduce 
the size of their loaf, on account of the advance 
in the price of wheat consequent on the “ cor 
ner” at o Serious rioting in Chicago, 
where several thousand persons mobbed the 
tramway cars, and many shots were fired by 
car Officials, on account of the importation of 
cheap labour from other States (roth) Fea: ful 
disaster at Mud Run, near Wilkesbarre, 
Pennsylvania, 64 persons killed (11th) During 
the months of June, July, August, September, 
October, and November an epidemic of yellow 
fever raged in and around Jacksonville, Flonda 
Several hundred people died, among them 
many prominent journalists and medical men, 
including Professor Richard <A _ Proctor, 
the eminent astronomer Congress appro 
priated $100,000 for the prevention and muti 
ea of the disease, and subscriptions 
om, all parte of the State were sent to aid 
the quarantined sufferers. epidemic 
relaxed in as the frosts of winter ap- 
proached. On the 30th, in consequence of tlie 
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seisure of a US merchant steamship, the 
Haytien Republic, at St Marc, Hayti, ioe 
Secretary ayard sent the US man-of war 
Kearsage, under Commodore Harmony to 
Hayti, to protect American interests —It is 
necessary to make a slight reference to what 
is known as “The Sackville incident.” On 
bel 4th, Lord Sackville(g v ), the British Ambaa- 
sador, received a letter from a person callin 
himself ‘Murchison, from Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia The writer stated that he was a newly 
naturalised citizen of Enghsh birth, and he 
asked, fo: his own and friends pudance Lord 
Sackvilles advice as to whic presidential 
candidate he should vote for Lord Sackville 
replied, in a private letter, in which he decidedly 
recommended his correspondent to vote for 
Cleveland as the better friend to England of 
the candidates, and referring 1n not very com- 
plimentary terms to the Cleveland administra- 
tion It appears that the ‘Murchison’ letter 
was a decoy, and that Lord Sackville took the 
bait only too readily It was a political party 
trick arranged by the Republicans to throw an 
intavaurable impression upon Mr Cleveland 
for the Irish voters In order to counteract 
this Mt President Cleveland § after a very 
brief co11espondence with the British Govern 
ment tather abruptly informed Lord Sackville 
that his services at Washington were no longer 
desirable or desired This action instead of 
having the hoped for effect, brought a certain 
amount of disrepute upon Mr eveland, for 
want of courtesy and diplomatic savorr faire 
It was agreed on al! sides that Lord Sackville 
had merely been made a scapegoat foi political 
put poses, and on Nov 6th this action of Mr C 
contributed to his defeat On Dec 3rd the 
session of Congress was opened at Washington 
The message of the President reiterated his 
forme: views on surplus taxation and tanff 
reform, and made special refcrence to the rela 
tions cxisting between Great Britain and the 
USA respecting the Fisheries Queshon and 
the ‘ Sackville inoident ” 

Universities, British See under separate 
headings e 

Universal Prime Meridian and Universal 
Day, The Seeed 86 

niversal Review, The (monthly, 2s 6d) 
lhe first number: appeared May 1sth, 88 The 
UR contains articles on art, literature, and 

litics— a special feature being its :llustrations 
ts staff of contributors includes some of the 
most distaewehed writers of the day The 
U R 1s published on the rsth of each month. 
Editor Harry Quilter 

ne, 

Universities Lawon A somewhat singular 
dispute arose in the Queens Bench Division 
(Feb '88), with respect to the office of exami- 
ner in natural science at Oxford University. 
Professor Ra: , the holder of the 
office, objected to going to Oxford to hold a 
preliminary viva voce examination in animal 
morphology, on the ground that it was useless, 
and not required by the statute Ihe Univermty 
authorities, on the other hand, held that 1t was 
an integral part of the examinations as required 
by the statutes, and must be carried out ac- 
cordingly They therefore removed Professor 
Ray Lankester from his position. The Pro- 
fessor obtained a rule to compel the authorities 
to restore heey tte Grice ee 
the Queen’s Bench Division ordered rule 
to be discharged. 


fice, 24, Warwick 
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‘versities’ Settlement in East London 


Unt 

This 18 the outcome of a project formed b 

members of the Universities of Oxford an 

Cambndge for planting a colony in East 
London, “To provide education and the 
means of recreation and enjoyment for the 
people, to inquire into the condition of the poor 
and to conside and advance plans calculated 
to promote their welfire he project took 
definite pape in 1884 1n the establishment of 
Toynbee in Commercial Street, under the 
direction of the Rev S Barnett vicar 
of St Judes, Whitechapel <A number of 
members of both universities have taken up 
their residence in the Hall, which has become 
the centre of educational effort and social life 
in the overcrowded district in which it 1s 
situated Seeed ‘87 


University College School, Gower St, 
established 1839, prepares specially for the 
London matriculation and other public exam1 
nations 620 Head Master H W F ve, 

Amongst its alumm 15 the Rt Hon 
Joseph Chamberlain 


University Expenses [n both Oxford and 
Cambridge, there 18 now a system of residence 
called non-Collemate As the name indicates 
the students who thus reside are in no way 
connected with any particular college but 
they have a// the privileges of the University 
exactly the same as other students ILhcy pass 
the same examinations and take the s ime 
degrees The chef object in reviving this 
system was to lessen the great expenses which 
have gathered round college hfe This has 
been acheved, as will be seen from the follow 
ing tables — 





OXFORD (1) Oostof Matrioulahon £ s d 
1 Matriculation fee tothe Univer 
sity 210 0 
2 Entrance fee to the Delegacy 210 0 
3 Caution money (ietuined on 
removal of name) i es 
4 Entrance fee to hbrary o Io 
§ Dues for first quarter 17 
6 Lodging house delegacy fee o 3 
J otal 9 1 
* (2) Lowest average cost per year £s a 
aah and lodging for 24 weeks at 
gos a wee 36 0 Oo 
University and Delegacy dues 6 00 
Examination fees (on the average) 2 0 o 
Tuition 6 6 © 
Total so 6 o 
ae. 


(his cost 18 usually exceeded because men wish 
to join clubs, take part 1n sports, etc 


OAMBRIDGE (1) Oost of Matriculation, cover 
ing the same expenses as detailed under Oxford, 
13Z312 128 «6((8) The minimum annual expend 
ture 18 £54 ull details of these remarkable 
systems of modern education can be obtained by 
writing, in either case, to the Rev the Censor 


University Extension The object of this 
movement 1s to provide “the means of mipher 
education for persons ofall classes and of both 
sexes engaged m@the regular occupations of 
life.” It commenced in ’72 with the University 
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of Cambridge , about four years later Oxford took 
it up—abandoning 1t, however, until 85, and in 
76 was formed the London for the Ex 
tension of eb or within the Metro- 
politan area Du University 1s associated 
with Cambridge in forwarding the work in 
Northumberland and Durham, Owens’ Gollege, 
Manchester, 1S also 1n the held , and the Seo 
Universities are making a similar plan for laying 
siege to the north Ihe Umveraity of 8 y; 
New South Wales, adopted the scheme 1n 87, 
and the Ohautauqua Home meeding Club-—the 
largest organisation of the kind in America—is 
romoting a similar system of hngher education 
uch 1s a general view of the present position 
of this movement, an insight into its working 
19 afforded trom the following details regarding 
the Cambridge, London, and Oxford schemes 
OAMBRIDG This scheme 13 controlled b 
a syndicate of thirteen, appointed by the Un 
versity senate Under it there arc two terms 
in the year—October to December, and January 
to March—and a course of twelve lectures 
pivenin each term Preceding cach lecture a 
class 1s held for about an hour, during which 
students are orally examined by the lecturer, 
who also goes over the written papers done 
at home by the more advanced students every 
week At the end of each term a special 
examination 1s held and certifloates awarded on 
the results Six certificates so won entitles 
the winner to the Vace Ohanocellor’s Oertificate 
—the highest distinction as yet attainable 
by the students During 8788 courses of 
Instruction were given, in the term October 
to December, at 45 centres to 5,98 students, 
in the term January to March at a9 centres 
to 3599 students, the attendance of students 
an the number of centres being ev 
much larger in the forme: term Of t 
centres 10 were under the joint management 
of Cambridge and Durham _ while 5 others aie 
affiliated to Cambridge These afdated centres 
—Derby, Hull, ewcastle on Jyne, Scar- 
borou h and Sunderland—are a new feature in 
the scheme and in ’88 three more centres are 
to be addcd The pnvileges of students at these 
centres are—(1) entrance to Cambridge Uni- 
versity without submitting to the ‘ previous or 
little go examination, (8) remission of one 
years residence before proceeding to the de 
gree examination, (3) assumptions of the title 
Students affiliated to the University of Cam 
bndge A town may come under the operation 
of this educational scheme in | ghee hoa a place 
of meeting for the classes and a fee o Att per 
term to the University for teaching the 
local are met by the local committee, 
who also fix and receive the fees In 8s four 
students were able to visit Cambridge 
for a months study through winning each a 
Zo prize offered for that purpose n 87 this 
experiment was repeated with satisfactory 
results, and itis Jikely that the next develop 
ment in University Extension will be in the 
direction of enabling students to visit the Uni- 
versity and to have access to the laboratories 
and museums with a view of finishing off the 
instruction begun in the | centres Fu}! 
details of the scheme and how to proceed in 
forming a new centre will be given on applica- 
tion to the Secretary of the Local Examinations 
and Lectures Syndicate, Syndicate Buildings, 
com- 


Cambndes a seep —— ae 
ses a council of 32 members , 
Rt Hon G Jj Coschen Bedford College, 
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Birkbeck Institution, City of London College, 
College for Men and Women, King’s College 
London Institution, Queen’s College, Ro j 
Institution, University College, Wo ng 
Men’s College, each nominate a member of the 
council; the remaining 22 are elected by mem- 
bere of the society. Any one may become a 
member of the society by paying an annual 
subscription of two guineas, or £50 for a life 
membership. These subscriptions and volun- 
subscriptions constitute the society's 
revenue. The council 1s assisted and advised 
on educational matters by the Joint Board, 
which consists of three representatives from 
each of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
and London. The Joint Board nominates the 
lecturers and awards certificates tothe students 
The scheme of work 18 similar to the Cambridge 
scheme—two terms in the winter, each of three 
months, weekly lectures with oral and written 
examinations. Instead ofthe Vice-Chancellor s 
certificate, students under this scheme with 91x 
ordinary certificates are awarded Oertaficates of 
Oontinuous Study, which are recognised by the 
Science Department as a teaching qualification 
The Local Oentres are mana by local com 
mittees, who fix and receive the students fces 
The society simply provides lecturers and 
examiners, the charge being £27 10s for a 
course of 10, and £32 10s for a course of 12 
lectures The students’ fees vary from 1s to 
rete emg according to the locality and the 
discretion of the local committees he (Dec 
88) courses are being delivered at 33 centres 
in different London districts During the cor- 
responding term of ’87 courses were delivered 
at 26 centres, and the students numbered pee 
. to the Counoil D Roberts,MA,DS&c, 
Charterhouse, EC.—OXFORD The work 
accomplished under the auspices of this Uni 
versity in the past year has shown a marked 
advance on the previous results. Ihe number 
of courses delivered were 87; the lecture towns 
numbered 53, and the students attending the 
lectures were 13,076 Morethan one of the banda 
of experienced lecturers has travelled no less 
than 8,000 miles in visiting the various centres 
The unique idea of inviting several hundreds 
of students to visit Oxford, in August last, and, 
whilst residing there for ten days, to attend 
various short courses of lectures Bi en by 
men most eminent in their individual studies, 
proved very successful, and—1f we may believe 
the students themselves — most delightful 
Nine hundred, the majority of them being 
laches, thus had the advantage of listening to 
a charming lecture by the Bishop of Ripon on 
“‘'Wevels,"" and other Jecturers not less dis- 
tinguished. It 1s already proposed to hold a 
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similar 1000, ssvew-swung sue, 
under te direction of a leader, are now about 


to be established , and other devel ts wall 
no doubt take f heomeg in this excellent movement. 
ees ar E Sadler, M.A., Examination Schoola, 

xford. ‘ 


Upper Canada Former name of Ontario (g.v.) 


Uppingham. Archdeacon Johnson’s School, 
founded 1584 , reorganised 1875; income, 41,c0¢0, 
Three exhibitions of £60, £ po and £40 offered 
every year to some place of higher education } 
and 16 of about £30 each to Cambridge. 
Master, Rev E Carver Selwyn. 


Uruguay Formerly called Banda Oriental. 
A republic on the east coast of South America, 
south of Brazil Area, 72,150 sq m ; pop. (’86), 
596,463 Capital, Monte Video, pop. 104,472, at 
the mouth of the Rio de la Plata Cover- 
ment vested in a president elected for four 
years Legislature 1s composed of a Senate 
elected for six years by departments, and a 
Chamber elected for three years, one for each 
3,000 of population In the recess a permanent 
committee of two senators and five deputies 
assume legislative power and control of general 
administration State ronpion Roman Catholic, 
but all others tolerated Education fairly good : 
about one in twenty of inhabitants attend 
school Estimated revenue for ‘88, £31735,9605 
expenditure, £2,847,400, debt ('87), 415,360,000. 
Imports ('86), £4,296,735, » 45,066, 380. 
The rearing of cattle and sheep 13 the 
industry of the republic, and the bulk of the 
=spore consists of animal products—dried and 
salted meat, preserved meat, extract of meat. 
hides, bones, tallow, wool, and sheep-skins, 
Nearly the whole of the commerce passes 
through Monte Video In ’87 there were 338 
miles of railway and 1,162 miles of telegraph. 
Army about 3,500, with reserves about 23,000 — 
With the exception of the Blanco unsuccessful 
insurrections in 1871-2 and a msing in Monte 
Video 1n 1875, peace has been fairly well main- 
tained during the last fifteen years; although 
an insurrection headed by General Arredondo 
broke out on March agth, 1886 = Lhe revolution 
was, however, suppressed by the Government 
The Chamber of Representatives in September 
’88 passed a degree proroguing for the space 
of two years the terms for ratifying 
contracted in the Republic by non- 
and legitimating the children in conformity 
with the ‘78 laws For Munustry, etc., see 
DIPLOMATIC 


Usagara territory belonging to the Ger- 
man East African Compaiiy qu : : 
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Acts (67-74). 


Vi 
constitute the several boards of 
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spective unions. Each union 18 to be divided 


into as many vaccination districts as con- 
venience requires, and in each district a duly 
registered medical practitioner 18 to be ap- 
pointed public vaccinator, and to receive for 
each vaccination a minimum fee varying from 
18, 6a. to 3s., according to the distance which 
he has to go. Contracts made by a board of 
guardians with a public vaccinator require 
confirmation by the Local Government Board. 
Within seven days after registration of the 
birth of a child the registrar must serve upon 
the peest notice requiring the child to be 
vaccinated within three months, and statin 
when and where the public vaccinator wi 
attend to peor the operation When the 
child has been vaccinated, it must, upon the 
same day in the following week, be taken 
before the public vaccinator for inspection. If 
the vaccination has been unsuccessful it must 
be repeated; but if it should be thrice un- 
successful, or if the child has had small pox, 
the public vaccinator 1s to five the parent a 
certificate exempting the child from further 
vaccination. If the vaccination has been suc- 
cessful he must transmit to the vaccination 
officer (whose function it 1s to see the law 
enforced) a certificate to that effect The 
ublic vaccinator, if of opimion that the child 
8 in a state not allowing of successful vac- 
cination, 1s to transmit to the vaccination 
officer a certificate to that effect available for 
two months, and renewable if circumstances 
80 hs poe Where the vaccination 1s per- 
formed by any other medical man, the parent 
is charged with the transmission of certifi- 
cates. No charge 1s to be made by the public 
vaccinator. Vaccination at the public expense 
is not to be considered poor relief for purposes 
of disqualification. A justice of the peace 
may make an order for the vaccination of any 
child under fourteen years, 1f he find that the 
child has not previously been vaccinated e 
nalty for any offence against the Acts is a 
née not exceeding 3208 e wilful signing of 
a false certificate or duplicate 1s punishable as 
a misdemeanour. For further details consult 
the text of the Acts and the General Order 
of Oct. 3:st, 1874, made by the Local Govern. 
ment Board. In the year 188 Government! 
introduced a bill to exempt from any furthe 
poe under these Acts any ent who 
already paid one full penalty of 20s., or had 
been twice adjudged to pay any penalty. e€ 
ball was dropped. 
Vaccination, Anti-. This name is loosel: 
apphed both to the opinions of those who 
tain the worthlessness of vaccination in 
itself, and of others who, while either favour. 
able or indifferent to vaccination, oppose en: 
forcing it by penalties against anti-vaccinatort 


FE at — itself 1t 18 urged 


vaccination 
does not prevent small-pox, a 
shown by—(a) In 289: 915 per cent. of thi 
patients of the Highgate Small-pox Hospital, 
and in 188: 96 per cent., had been vaccinated, 
a time when only go per cent. of the 
don population was claimed as Napier te ' 


in the amall-pox epidemic of 187:, 
oy cusea nr Colegee and the ie 924 in 


[Varn 


These Acts: Liegnitz had all been either vaccinated or 


guardians! ~e-vaccinated, thus showing that small-pox 
of the poor vaccination authorities for their re-. 


‘an and does originate among the vaccinated ; 
n Sheffield in '87, and in Preston in ’88, small 
pox has assumed almost the form of an epr- 
demic, though these cities are vaccinated up to 
2ver go per cent. of the birth-rate. (2) That 
it does not mutigate small-pox, since (a) in 
the 1871-3 epidemic in Cologne the mortality 
amongst vaccinated infants was 80 per cent. 
of cases, amongst unvaccinated infants 1t was 
56 percent. (8) In Perth in ’87, of 8 cases, in- 
tluding 4 nurses, 1n the City Infirmary, whereof 
+ were fatal, all had been re-vaccinated. ) 
That vaccination 1s itself a grave danger to life 
and health, as inferred from (a) the great in- 
crease, since the enforcement of vaccination 
»y law, 1n infant mortality from diseases con- 
fessedly inoculable, — skin diseases having 
mcreased 187 per cent, scrofula 259 per cent., 
syphilis more than joo per cent., in children 
n the first year of life, whilst the fatal cases 
of Naccine-€! yelpeies ce between 1859 and 
-869 averaged 8 annually—rose to an average of 
27 between 1870 and 1880, (8) That for the mx 
years 1881-6 the deaths of 328 children have been 


children had died and 5 more were seriously 
diseased through vaccination in the preceding 
une. Against the enforcement of vacoination by 
w it 1s urged (1) That sanitary measures suc- 
ceed where vaccination fails; as in Leicester 
and Keighley, where vaccination been 
entirely neglected for some years without any 
outbreak of small-pox (8) That vaccination 
either (a) protects fiom taking small-pox, or (f) 
mitigates it when 1t has been taken, or (y) does 
neither of these things If it neither protects 
nor mitigates, then it 18 useless, and ought not 
to be entorced by law. If it only mitigates, 
then, since the mildest small-pox 18 admittedly 
as contagious as the most severe, vaccinated 
small-pox 1s no less dangerous to the commiu- 
nity than unvaccinated, therefore there 1s no 
reason, and therefore no right, to enforce vacci- 
nation by law _ If the doctrine be that 3t pro- 
tects from taking small pox, those who believe 
this doctrine will f° and be vaccinated, and 
then, being themselves safe, have no reason, 
and therefore no right, to enforce vaccination 
upon others by law. (3) That this law 18 com- 
pulsory only on the poor, and that a law 
compelling a choice between money and the 
love of children can only fail to be demoralis- 
ing when tt ceases to be effective. . Londen 
for the Abolition of verre pet | Vaccina- 
tion, Mr. W. Young, 77, Atlantic Road, Bnxton, 
London, S W 


Valetta. The capital of Malta (¢.v.). 

Value, Double Standard of. See Bimztat- 
LISM. 

Vambéry, Arminius. 


garian traveller, geo 
writer, b. 1832 at 


The eminent Hun- 
phical explorer and 
una-Szerdahely. He 
studied at Pesth. In ‘48, having jomed the 
national Hungarian movement, he on its sup- 
pression by Austnia left his native country and 
sought refuge in Constantinople, he 
stu Onental languages. n there he 
formed the idea of v g Central Asia, and 
vweas the fifst European to succeed in making 
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his way through the Turcoman provinces. 
Starting in ‘63, he traversed the Turcoman 
desert, visiting Khiva and Bokhara. In the 
last-mentioned he had an interview with 
the Emir without being recognised as a 
foreigner. After visiting many other places, 
he returned by the south of the desert. This 
remarkable expedition was fruitful in geographi- 
cal, philological and ethnological information, 
contained in a work entitled “Relation of 
Travel in Central Asia (’62-64) py a Pretended 
Dervish,” published in Hungary, in Germany, 
and in England. On his return to Pest 

Vambéry was appointed Professor of Oriental 
Languages in the University of Pesth. He has 
written several other important works on his 
travels. In December the Professor wrote an 
article in the Pester Ligyd respecting Great 
Britain’s new commercial relations with Persia. 

Vancouver City. A young town and port 
on the mainland of British Columbia, terminus 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Vancouver Island. A large island on the 
Pacific coast of Canada, at one time a distinct 
colony, but now part of Bntish Columbia (g.v.) 

‘an Diemen’s Land. Former name of 
Tasmania (¢7.v.). The island was discovered in 
1642 by Tasman, and named after Van Diemen, 
the governor of the Dutch East India Settle- 
ments, the friend and patron of the great navi- 
gator. Namec about 1851. 

Vanua Levu. Second largest island of the 


i grou ov.) 
a ay See ed ’86. 


Venezuela. A republic in South America, 
governed byapresident, assisted by Senate, three 
members nominated by each province, and a 
House of Representatives, elected directly, one 
member to every 35,000 of population. Koman 
Catholicism 1s the state religion, but private ex- 
ercise of all othersis permitted. Education 1s in 
a backward state, but efforts have been recently 
made for its improvement. Area 632,695 8q. 
miles; pop. in ’86 2,198,320. Capital, Oaraocoas, 
pop. 70,500. Revenue in 1885 about £1,172,950, 

diture about the same amount. In 1881 
the debt, which formerly amounted to nearly 
$11,000,000, was consolidated; it 1s now esti- 
mated at about £4,000,000. Army about 2,500, 
exclusive of militia about 60,o~ strong. The 

Splat a occupation of the people 1s agriculture. 

e ohief exports are cacao and coffee, with a 
little cotton, indigo, sugar, and tobacco Gold, 
copper, and coal exist. In '87 the relations 
between Venezuela and England were sus- 
pended, owing to a boundary dispute. Some 
valuable gold deposits were found on territory 
which was claimed by the authorities of Vene- 
guela and also by those of British Guiana (¢.v.). 
In July '88 information reached England of the 
commencement of a revolution; the United 
States were atill continuing to watch the course 
of events—not, however, as yet depart 
Matters towards the end of the year gradually 

e once more quiet. A o was laid 
between Venezuela and Curacao in '88, For 
Ministry, etc., see DIPLOMATIC. 

Venue. See ed. '88, and consult “Sweet's 
Law Dictionary.” 


Verdi, Gi , until the rise of Arrigo 
Boitto, was the only Italian opera composer of 
eminence, his works still dominate the 
Italian stage. He was the son of an innkeeper W: 


at in the d of P: was b. t 
need ttedlied at Miles Hin Aret work of 00% 
importance wae the incidental musi¢ to a drama, 
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‘¢ Oberto di San Bonifazio ” (1839), but he 

rose to supremacy onthe pore stage with sw 
works as (to name only the chief of them) ‘(I 
Lombardi” (1843), “‘ Ernani (1844) ‘t Rigoletto” 
(1851), “I Trowatere” (1853), ‘ is 
(1853), ‘‘Un Ballo in Maschera” (1859), “ Aida” 
@871) and ‘‘ Montezuma,” produ in 1878, 
n “Anda,” written for Ismail, Khedive of 
Egypt, and produced at Cairo, Verdi has 
adopted much of Wagner’s style. A fine 
dramatic gift and a love for showy, taking 
melodies, lie at the root of Verdi's remarkable 
success In 1874 he composed the “Requiem” 
for Alessandro Manzon. Huis latest work, 
‘ Otello,” was produced at Milan, Feb. 5, 1886, 
Consult ‘' Veidi, Milan, and Othello,” by Blanche 


Roosevelt. 

Verne, Jules. French romancer, b. Feb. 8th, 
1828, at ‘Nantes. He studied law, both there 
and at Paris. He began writing short pieces 

ige, and = series 
of marvellous stores, which have made his 
name almost a household word. His best 
known stories aie ‘‘ Five Weeks in a BalJloon 
‘“‘ Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea , 
“A Floating City”; “Adventures of Cap- 
tain Hatteras”; ‘The Mysterious Island”: 
‘‘ Michael Strogoff, the Courier of the : 
“Dick Sands, the Boy Captain”; and ‘Le 
Pays de Diamants.” His works are character- 
ised by a combination of scientific knowledge 
and imaginative power. An unsuccessful at- 
tempt on his life was made in March 1886, 
new book by M, Veine, entitled ‘‘The Fhght 
to France,” appeared in’ 

Vice-Chamberlain, The, assists the Lord 
Chamberlaan (9 v.), and acts for him in his 
absence. Both are Privy Councillors (see 
MINISTRY), 

Vichy. A most fashionable bathing resort in 
Fiance, beautifully situated on the river Aller, 
in a fine valley surrounded by icturesque 
mountains, 35 miles south of paling by ral. 
Population 6,256. Its hot alkaline springs, which 
rise at the foot of the volcanic mountains of 
Auvergne, are the most efficacious of the kind 
that are known. [They vary in temperature 
from 60° to 112° Fahr., are used th for 
drinking and for bathing, and are resorted tq 
in cases of indigestion, chronic catarrh, gout, 
etc. The Etablasement Thermal 1s perhaps the 
largest edifice of the kind in Europe, casino, 
theatre, assembly and reading rooms, etc. 

Victoria The smallest ot the colonies in 
the Austrahan continent. Occupies the south- 
eastern corner. Divided from New South 
Wales on north by Murray river, and from 
South Australia on west by x4:8t mendian of 
E long. Extends 420 miles of to W., and 240 
miles N. to S., containing 87,884 sq. miles. 
Pop 1,003,043, besides about 12,000 Chinese and 
780 aborigines. Capital Melbourne, pop. 380,000, 
situated on Port lip and river ¥: - In 
1836 it consisted of half a dozen huts; now it ig 
a splendid city, and nvals Sydney. Among its 
chief institutions are the university, museum, 
mint, botanical ens, observatory, public 
hbrary, and hospitals. Other cities are 
41,000 ; dhurst or Bendigo, 40,000; Geelong, 
21,000; Castlemaine, 8,600. Lead 


ing towns, 
Creswick, Echuca, Hamilton, Kyneton 
 ardaud, drawal, 
counties, within which there are at present 


borough, Portland, Sale, St 

arrnanibcol, and, Victoria is divided into " 
cities and bxomee and x93 shires or rural 
municipahties. whole colony is also 
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divided into four great districts. These are 
13 sq. m par mountainous, 

rich allvial soli, hea ly timbered, much 

ing and grazing, gold, silver, copper, 
iron, tin, lead, coal, marble, grows oranges, 
fruit, hops, tobacco, opium, lake fishing, 


Snooting. picturesque, Hurray, mountainous, 
forested, much grazing country, gold, vines, 


tobacco, Wimmera, 25,000 sq. m astoral 
sandy lains scrub, badly watered reddon. 
pasto 


yauriferous Climates generally healthy 
pleasant, but warm Hot north winds, and 
cold winds from south, rather distressing 
at certain seasons The great Australian 
Cordillera, the dividing range, passes into 
Victoria on the north east, and traverses 1t from 
eastto west It is known as the Warragong and 
Muniyong Mountains, sometimes erroneously 
styled Australian Alps The chief river 1s the 
urray, forming the greater part of the northern 
bounda The only other navigable streams 
are the Yarra Yarra and some small rivers in 
Gippsland There are various lakes, mostl 
t, some on the sea margin. One fift 
of the land of the colony consists of mallee 
scrub, lakes, lagoons, etc Nearly a quarter 1s 
mountain forest Less than half has been 
alienated About 17,000,000 acres of avanlable 
land still remain open for selection, as lease 
hold runs, purchased farms, or fifteen acre free 
homesteads Gold 1s found both in quartz and 
inalluvial deposits Besides gold, the minerals 
worked have been copper, tin, ton, antimony, 
limestone, marble, coal, slate, ochre, silver, 
kaolin, magnesite, gypsum, diamonds, and 
sapphires—the Jast two to a small extent 
Executive 1s vested in Governor and responsible 
Ministry Two Houses of Parliament upper, 
Legislative Council, lower, Legislative As 
sembly Council consists of 42 members, of 
whom 14 retire every two years Members 
must possess estate worth £100 per annum 
Electors must occupy property worth £10 per 
annum if their freehold, £25 if rented, except 
they are university graduates, clergy, school 
masters, doctors, lawyers, or officers of army 
or Ny Legislative Assembly of 86 members 
elect tnenmially on manhood suffrage 
Cic-~-- of all denominations and convicts ex 
clud._ from both Houses Victo1ia 15 repre 
sented in the Federal Council of Australia 
Port Philip 1s defended by forts The colony 
ssesses 2 1ronclads, 3 torpedo boats, and 2 gun 
ts, 5 armed launches, and naval reserve of 
480 officers and men, with 85 guns There isa 
volunteer militia of 5/382, eevee, tniantyy: en 
gineers, artillery, with 95 guns e paid staff, 
artillery and torpedo corps, number 217. Edu 
cation 18 compulsory, and is free and secular 
There 1s a Minister of Education, who 15 re- 
sponsible for appointments and school proper 
ties There are colleges and grammar schools, 
and numerous pnmvate or religious denomina 
tionalestablishments For financial statistios see 
British Empire,etc (table) Revenue derived 


from customs, land tax, sales of land, stamps, 
railways, and telegraphs Wool 1s the a 5 
n roun 


production, other than munerals 
numbers Colony possesses 10,700,000 
sheep, and wool crop 120,000,000 Jb , 300,000 
horses, 1,300,000 cattle, 250,000 pigs, and 70,000 
goats. Agriculture BOW improving 1,100,000 


acres under wheat, 185,000 under oats, 9,700 


under vine, uCcIng 1,003,827 gallons 
wine and 3,875 ons of brandy ; tobacco 
z acres, producing 13,734 cwt. Olive an 
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mul also planted and grown successfully. 
In 1886 there were 2,417,582 acres in cultivation. 
The output of gold since 18s 16 estimated at 
value £212,000,000 About 1,753 miles of rail- 
way complete ue constructing, connection 
with New South Wales system open, that with 
South Australia nearly finished About 4,000 
miles of telegraph line_ Manufactures advancing 
with rapid strides There are 2,813 factories 
and works, of which 1,409 employ steam power. 
aggregate horse power 20,000, and 50,000 ds. 

pital so invested represented as £10,900,000. 
There are over 1,200 squatting and grazing 
runs, averaging 20,000 and §,550 acres reapect- 
ively Onginally a part of New South Wales. 
Settlement begun in 1834, by a few shepherds 
and stockmen Then known as “ Au 
Felix,” and afterwards called Port haart 4 
Settlement Remained part of New Sout 
Wales till 185z:, when separated, and re- 
ceived representative government as colony 
of Victoria Pop then about 76,000 Existence 
of gold known previous to this year, but kept 
secret, Government endeavouring to auprrces 
all search for it In 1851 many finds, resulting 
in great rush of gold seckers to the colony 
In 1854 population risen tO 312,000 en 
occurred 5 t riots, and a serious battle 
between military and diggers Responsible 
government granted the samc year, and aconeti 
tution formed Representation and electorate 
for legislative council reformed 1n 1881, after 
much party political strite International Ex 
hibition in 1880-81 Victoria 13 the smallest 
colony of the Austrahan group, but 1s probabl 
the most important at present inrcgardtowealt 
and population Public opinion in Victoria 
was very much disturbed ; the question of 
Chinese emmgretoen during 88, and a conference 
of the Australasian colonics took place, at which 
Victoria was 1cpresented In July, the Bu 
of the colony was biought forwaid by the 
Premier, and the cxtraordinary surplus of 
£837,415 was found to exist The actual re- 
venue was £8,236,000, including balance from 
previous year, and the expenditure amounted 
to £7,398,000 bor iasty etc, see DIPLo- 
MATIC. Gongult Gordon and Gotchs “Austra- 
han Handbook for 1888, Hayters ‘ Victorian 
Year Book, Blurs ‘ Cyclopzedia of Austral- 
asia, Walchand Turners Victoria, Wallace’s 
“ Australasia, etc, and official publications 

Victoria. The city and capital of Hong 
(qv), pop about 40,000 Is being fortified 
naval station and commercial emporium 

ctoria Capital of British Oolumbma, a 

province of the Dominion of Canada __ Situated 
on Juan de Fuca Straits, on south of Vancouve: 
Island Pop rat 

Victoria and Albert, Royal Order of, was 
instituted in 1862, and enlarged in 64, 65 and 
80, 18 for Ladies, and consists of four classes 

trar, Sir A W Woods 
ictoria Alexandrina, Queen of Great 

Britain and Ireland and Empress of India, was 
b at Kensington Palace May 24th, 1819 She 
18 the only child of the late Duke of Kent, third 
son of George III , by Louisa Victoria, Princess 
of Saxe Coburg, and sister of Leopold I, King 
of the Belgians The young princess, whose 
father died when she was only nine months old, 
was brought up under the care of her mother 
and of the Duchess of Northumberland, who 
superintended hereducation She succeeded her 
uncle William IV June 80th, '37, and was crowned 
in Westminster Abbey, June $8th,'88 She married, 


X X 


iad 
Feb. zoth, ’40, Prince Albert of Saxe-Cob 
Gotha, who dyad of gast "oe 


ric fever Dec rth, ’61 
Her mother, the Duchegs of Kent, died Ma 
16th in the same year For pany peas after 
the death of the Prince Consort, 
seclusion, reas she r se Peronee her 
official duties On Jan 1a, "71, M ,1n accord 
ance with an Act of Parliament adopted during 
Disraeli s administration in the previous 
session, was proclaimed Empress of by the 
Viceroy at 1 
to her marriage the Qucen was subjected to 
annoyance at the hands of insane admireis, 
and several other attempts have at different 
times been made upon H M's life In 69 she 
peoanes ‘‘ Leaves from the Journal of Our 
ife in the Highlands,” an interesting account 
of the happy days spent at Balmoral with her 
husband and family In 85 a second volume was 
issued by her under the title of ‘More Leaves 
from the Journal of our Life in the Highlands ” 
In ry ee 88 Her mascety visited Italy, Austria 
and Senay After her return to England 
she attended a special performance of Sir A 
Sullivan s ‘‘Golden Legend atthe Albert Hall, 
on May 8th She met with an enthusiastic 
reception on the occasion of he: visit to Paisley 
und Glasgow, where she opened the new Muni 
cipal Buildings in August, and visited the 
Glasgow Exhibition q v er Majesty was the 
guest of Sir Archibald Campbell of Blythswood 
onthis occasion In November Her Majesty 
received her daughter, the widowed Empress 
Fredenok, at Windso!, wheic she purposes re 
maining for some while (Foran account of the 
chief events of H M sicign, thejubilce of which 
was celebrated in 87 with great i:cjoicing, sec 
QUEEN VictoRIAs JUBILEE, cd [8, for list of 
members of Royal Family sce Royar Famni\ ) 


Victoria Cross The, was instituted in Feb 
ky at the termination of the Crimean war, for 
the purpose of rewarding conspicuous acts 
of bravery performed by soldiers, sailors or 
marines The decoration consists of a Maltese 
cross of bronze having the royal crest in the 
centre, with a scroll bearing the words “ For 
valour Soldiers upon whom it has been be 
stowed wea! it with a red mbbon, and sailors 
with a blue ribbon, upon the left breast Non 
commussioned officers and men receive with the 

a pension of £10, and each additional 
act of valour, besides being recorded by a bar 
placed upon the suspending ribbon, entitles 
the hero to a further pension of £5 

Victoria Harbour The port and town of 
Labuan (¢ v ) 


q 
Victoria University, founded and _incor- 
rated by royal charter 80, grew out of Owens 
Batloge, anchester, which was established 51 
Besides Owens College it now comprises Univer 
sity College, Liverpool (81), and the Yorkshire 
ege eds (74), and aims at becoming a 
federation of colle es, not hke Oxtord and 
Cam » but wherever efficient colleges 
ronyarise Ohancellor, the Duke of Devonshiie, 
v , A W Ward, Litt D, LLD 
Undergraduates exceed 
certificates of proficiency to womenand examines 
achools Its with their hoods are — 
BA. (&. black cloth or suk with an edging of 
pale blue silk), M.A. (& black cloth or sulk 
with a liming of pale blue sulk), B.S (A. black 
cloth or ailk with an of pale red silk) 
M.S. (A. black or with a lining of 
paic red silk), (4. black cloth or silk 


aes 
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hived in PhD 


On several occasions pnor ed 
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with a broad edging of violet coloured silk) 

MB, (A black cloth or silk with a moka; 

cloth or silk with a lining of red silk), . 
: D So ’ D (4 ike—viz., ve t ar 

satin serge of a gold colour, hned with silk of a 


lighter shade of the same colour) 
Village Communities. See Lanp Qursriox, 
e 


Village Communities of India. See 


87 
Vincent, Charles Edward Ho MLP., 
son of the late Rev Sur Frederick Vincent, 
Bart, b at Slinfold sh49 Educated at West- 
minster School and Royal Mhlitary Coll, 
Sandhurst Entered the 23rd Ro Welsh 
Fusiliers in 68, but retired with the rank of 
lieutenant 73 He subsequently became cor- 
respondent of the Darly Ielegraph at Berlin 
1, and its military commissioner during the 
usso He iloerd ar bpouitee _ a 
vestigations 78, and resigned in ’84. 
He was returned as Oonservative member for 
West Sheffield in 85 and re-elected in 86 He 
succeeded in passing through Parliament the 
First Offenders Act (qv), giving magistrates 
discretionary powers to release young prisoners 
on a first conviction He ha» recently identified 


himself with the Far © movement 
Vincent, Sir ar,K CMG,b 1856, son 
of late Rev Sirk Vincent [ducated at Eton ; 


josned Coldstream Guards, attached to Mr 
Goschens Embassy at Constantinople 80, 
Duector of Turkish Indirect Revenues ’89-4 } 
Financial adviser to tian Government sinee 
84 Sir Fdga: has shown very considerable 
financial ability and during his four years of 
office has successfully steered Fgyptian finance 
through difficult times toa position 1t has never 
before occupied His chiet characteristics are 
financial ingenuity and tact 
jolin, Seeed 87 

Virgin Gorda A West Indian island of the 
Virgin group, belonging to the pS scency of 
the ds in the British federal colony 
of the Leeward Islands Area 10 sq m It is 
hilly and barien for the most part, but is not 
hot, andis healthy Suffers from hurricanes 
There has been but little cultivation since the 
fall inthe price of sugar: <A co per mine 18 
worked, and it 1s said there 1s go 

Virgin Islands An archipelaze in the Weat 
Indies, lying immediately to the east of 
Rico Of the principal islands Spain holds 
Qulebra and Bieoque, Denmark possesses Santa 
Oruz, 8t Thomas, and 8t John, and England 
owns Tortola, Virgin Gorda, and Anegada The 
latter form a presidency of the British federal 
coneny ot the Taewere pine Total hag 

e presidency 64 sq m , total pop s,sco. For 
details see under the name of each inland, and 
BRITISH EmPIRF, etc (table) 

D- It waa reported 
in Oct °88 that the ground for a new of 
railway -to cost 6,000,000 francs—between the 
oe mentioned places had been pecan 
oliowing gener. an existin i 
e hne, which 16 to be ready for r 
traffic in '81, will be of narrow a i without 
cog wheels, and will cross the Viap torrent five 
times The length 1s 28 miles, rising 2,160 feet 
to Zermatt, there several rather sharp 
curves, and 81x 8 
hitherto the scheme had been 

racticable, but when the Hine ig 
uriste will be placed at the foot of the 
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horn in two and a half hours after leaving the 
main line m the Rhone Valle 
Leva Largest of the Fijt islands (g v ) 
18 practised as a means of 
investigation, by direct experiment upon 
animals, of the laws which govern hfe, the 
processes of disease and the action of thera 
peutic remedies Seeed 87 
Vivisection, Anti . A movement against viv1 
section or the performance ef painful surgical 
and medical experiments upon the inferior 
animals, whether in search of knowledge or 
for purposes of demonstration Sec ed ‘87 
18 the outcome of an attempt by the 
late Herr , of Constance, to provide the 
world with what would undoubtedly be a most 
useful medium of communication—namely, a 
universal language It 1s the result of twenty 
years labour on the part of this celebrated 
polyglot German scholar, who believes that 
men of science and letters, as well as bankers 
and traders, 1n all parts of the world, will by 
the adoption of his tongue, be able to converse 
and correspond with one another with ease, 
lucidity, and accuracy The word Volaptk 1s 
decved trot puk, language, and vol, universal, 
literally ‘universal anguage I'he bass of 
the system is that each Ictter, whether vowel 
er consonant, shall have one and the same 
sound The orthography 1s mgidly phonetic, 
the words being invariably pronounced as they 
are written, and vice tersa The principle of 
the French pronunciation has been adopted, 
and the accent 1s invariably placed on the 
last syllable The new language, so far as 
construction 1s concerned, also follows the 
French, which Professor Schleyer regarded 
as the simplest and clearest of all Luropean 
languages (See more fully ed 88) Oonsult 
bs sae Saag the Universal Language, a Gram 
mar, Reading Book, and Vocabulary, by Prof 
Kirchhoff 
Volga and Don Canal During the past 
summer, according to the 7imes correspondent 
at Odessa, writing under date Aug 26th, two 
French engineers have been making investiga 
tions as to a projected canal to connect the 
rivers ele and Don at [sgaritsyn and 
Kalatch The result apparently ariived at is 
that first of all the Don will have to be placed 
under better control by the construction of 
embankments, the channel so eee. and a 
regular line of steamers established The 
Government have already undertaken the 1m 
provement of the Don and northein Donetz 
channels, and it 18 said that the large grain 
and timber merchants of Rostoff are much 
mae ohn in the canal scheme 


olksiktunde Sce Foix Lore 
Volkapartei, The. See German PoLiTIcAL 
PARTIES 


Volunteers. The movement originated in 
i saalcar the following letter of service was 
ased to the Lords Lieutenant of coun 

ties “War Office, Pall Mall, May 1859 —Her 
Majesty's Government having had unde. __. 
sideration the propriety of permitting the 
formation of volunteer mile corps under the 
provisions of the Act of 44 Geo III, cap s5¢, as 
well as of artillery co and companies in 
maritume towns in which there may be forts 
and batteries, I have the honour to inform you 
that 1 shall be prepared to receive through you 
consider any pro with that object 
may emanate from the county under 

your charge. The principal and more important 
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rovisions of the Act are, that the corps be 
ormed under officers bearing the commiseion 
of the Lieutenant of the county, that ite mém- 
bers must take the oath of allegiance before a 
Deputy Lieutenant or justice of the e or 
a commissioned officer of the corps, that it be 
lable to be called out 1n case of actual invasion, 
or appearance of an enemy in force on the 
coast, or in case of rebellion arising out of 
either of those emergencies, that while thus 
under arms, its members are subject to military 
law, and entitled to be billcted and to receive 
pay in like manner as the regular army, that 
alt commissioned officers disabled in actual 
service are entitled to half pay, and non com- 
muissioned officers and privates to the benefits 
of Chelsea Hospital, and widows of commis 
sioned officers killed in service to such pensions 
for hfe as are given to widows of officers of 
Her Majestys regula: forces, that members 
cannot quit the corps when on actual service, 
but may do so at any othe: time by giving 
fourteen days notice, that members who have 
attended eight days 1n each four months, or a 
total of twenty four days drill and exercise in 
the year, are entitled to be returned as effect- 
ives, that members so returned are exempt 
from militia ballot, or from being called up to 
serve 1n any other levy , that all property of 
the corps 1s legally invested in the commanding 
officers, and subscriptions and fines under the 
rules and regulations are recoverable by him 
before a magistrate The conditions on which 
Her Majestys Government will recommend to 
Her Majesty the acceptance of any proposal 
are That the torm ition of the cops be recom- 
mended by the Lord Lieutenant of the county, 
that the cols be subject to the provisions 
of the Act already quoted, that its members 
undertake to provide their own arms and equip- 
ments, and to defray all expenses attending the 
coips, except in the event of its being assem- 
bled tor actual service, that all rules and 
regulations which may be thought necessary 
be submitted to me, 1n accoidance with the 
56th section of the Act, that the uniform and 
equipments of the corps may be settled by 
the members, subject to your approval, but the 
arms, though provided at the expense of 
the members, must be furnished under the 
superintendence and pte to the regula- 
tions of this depaitment, in order to secure a 
perfect uniformity of gauge. The establish- 
ment of officers and non commissioned officers 
will be fixed by me and recorded 1n the books 
of this office , andin order that I may be enabled 
to determine the proportion, you will be pleased 
to specify the precise number of private men 
which you will recommend, and into how many 
companies you propose to divide them I may 
only add that I shall look to you as Her 
Majestys Lieutenant, for the nomination of 
proper persons to be apponnted officers, subject 
to the Queen 8 approval —I have the honour to 
be, etc , Your most obedient servant, J. Pre.” 
In the last fifteen years the force has steadily 
increased in numbers In 68 the total enrolled 
were 199,194, 1n_ 69, 195,287 , 1n "70, 193,893, 1n 
71, 192,608, in 78, 178,279, 1n "43, 171,937, in 
"7/4, 175,387, in "8, 181,080, 1n "76, 185,501 , in 
'T7, 193,026, 1n "76, i » 1°79, a06,2653 In 
80, 206,537, im 8. 3 f tr ae ; in 

209,305 ; 215,015 $ 234,012 

96, 296,739 and in ‘7, 298,038. The latest 
return showed the distribution of arms to be: 


Light Horse, 239; Artillery, 40,196 ; 
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Gacluding submarine miners), Rise ae 
1 57+ Rifles, 173) ’ 
The langest return i tha Dis 


t of the Northern 


a. a, 


32,312, Western District 22,889, Eastern District 
(Colchester) 11,471, South Eastern (Dover) 
7,527, Southern (Portsmouth) 6,904, and Wool 
wich 1 556 There was by last returns a total 
of $199 officers, and 12,793 sergeants qualified 
as such, and therefore drawing the Government 
proficiency grant of sos The ages of enrolled 
members on Nov rst, 87, were under 17 years 
8os, unde: 18 years 8,517, under 19 years 18,082 
under 20 years 21,880, under 21 years 22 06s, 
unde: 22 years 19,453, under 23 years 16,720, 
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under 24 years 14,517, under 25 years 13,3471 
under 26 years 10,661, under 27 years 9,620, 
under 28 years 8,451, under 29 years 7,647, 
under 30 years 7,170, 30 tO 35 years 20,410, 35 
to 4o years 13,195, 40 to 45 years 8,348, 45 to 50 
years 5,592, upwards of so years 2,558 here 
were accounted for as having passed through 
the ranks and being available on 

gervi06, 228,038 men Of these there were 
under 1 year's service 45,940, under 2 years’ 
37,593, under 3 years 33,406, under 4 years 
25,491, under 5 years 17,120, under 6 years 
11,933 Under 7 years 9,122, under 8 8 
7,610, under 9 years 6,133, under ro years 5,518, 
under rs years 14,272, under 20 years’ 7,434, 
and upwards of 20 years 6,466 


Ww 


Waco, Rev Henry, DD, one of the most 
eminent of living theologians, was b in London 
1836 Graduated in honours at Brasenose Coll , 
Oxford, 60 Ordained 6: After holding suc 
cessive curacies at St Lukes, Berwick Street, 
and St Jamcss, Piccadilly, he was_in 75 ap 
pointes Professor of Ecolemastical History in 

g's Ooll , Lond, and in 83 Principal of that 
institution Heisa sae */ of 8t Paul's and 
hon ary to the Queen oyle Lecturer 74, 
"zc, on ‘Christianity and Morality’ and Bampton 
Lecturer at Oxford 79 on ‘‘The Foundation of 


Fath” He 1s jomt editor with Di Wm Smith 
of the *‘ Dictionary of Christian Biography, Litera 
ture, es,” and r of the 
a) mmentary on the A “ 


Sects and 
er’s Oo 

addington, William Henry, french diplo 
matist, Hep ba tb and archeeologist, son of 
a naturalised Englishman, b at Paris Dec 
rth, 1826 He received his education at 
Rugby, and Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he took the second place in the first class of 
the Classical Tripos in 1849 He was also 
bracketed for the Chancellors Medal On 
coming of age M Waddington was naturalised 
Ministe: of Public Instruction in the cabinet of 
A iy Simon (1876 7), and was appointed 
for Foreign Affairs (1877 9), under the 
ministry of M Dufaure During this period of 
office he represented France with credit at the 
QGongreas of Bern In 188 M Waddington re 
fused the London Embassy, but (July 1883) he 
succeeded M Tissot at the Court of St jJamess 
The cas dehvered by M Waddington on the 
Par bition (g v ), 1n 88, produced a strong 
feeling that British manufacturers should be 

there represented 
adi Raian Reservoir Scheme Between 
Cairo and Thebes there occurs a canal which 
ane the Nile on its western bank, which it 
ollows, however, for 150 miles, and then turn 
ing to the west, spreads into irrigation streams, 
cultivating the province of Fayoum Mr Cope 
Whitehouse, after calling attention to the fact 
that 1,000 sq_ m of Fayoum lhe beneath the 
level of the Nile, and that over 130 sq m are 
x30 ft below the level of the sea, some time 


since announced the excnehten. 4 that to the south 
of the Fayoum province, an 


only about 7o m 
cn Seneca pit exists reaped depres- 
on ie competent enginee 
and topogra cal abesive tions by Dr Sthwein- 
pl . urtees, prove 
s 


and or 
ekg a paar bal geptenrsy m. at 


the Nile level If at the flood season the water 
could be turned into this depression, there 
would be a water space larger than the Lake 
of Geneva Mr Cope Whitehouse, in directing 
the attention of the reypuan Government to 
the high importance of thus utilising and con- 
trolling the waters of the Delta, seeks to identify 
the Lake Moris of the Ptolemaic maps with the 
now dried up Wadi Ratan Cal Scott Moncrieff 
directed Ma or J H Western RE, Director 
General of Works in Egypt, to report upon the 
mattcr, and that officer did so under date May 
12th 87 The report was an exhaustive one, 
and in favour of the feasibility of the project 
lhe cost, 1t 15 thought, cannot exceed a milion 
sterling for which outlay the area and product- 
ive capacity of the Delta may be nearly doubled, 
It 16 pointed out that the revenue of Egypt 
exceeds £1 sterling per acre, and the value of 
the Wad: Raian scheme may therefore be easily 
appreciated Ihe question was mentioned by 

r Woodall in the House of Commons on 
July rsth, but ae Fergusson, Under Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, said that the report in 

ucstion had not yet been officially received 
t was repoited from Alexandna, under date 
April 8th 88, that Col Moncrieff had reported 
favourably on the Whitehouse scheme, con 
sidering Wad: Rasan convertible into a great 
reservoir with a surface of 256 square mules, 
and capable of augmenting the Nile volume by 
20,000,000 cubic metres daily during the hundred 
days of low Nile His estimate of the cost was 
£827,000, and he considered the realisation of 
the project would be adistinct benefit to t 

akefield, Rt Rev William W 

How, DD, First Bishop of, b at Shrewsbury 
1823 Educated at Shrewsbury School and at 
Wadham College, Oxford, where he graduated, 
47 He held successively the curacies of St, 
Georges, Kidderminster, and Holy Cross 
Shrewsbury, the rectory of Whittington, the 
rural deanery of Oswestry, and the rectory of 
St Andrew Undershaft with St Mary e, 
London prebend of St Pauls Cathedral, ‘79, 


and uffragan of in the sam 
year Dr H devoted himself en tically to 
the work of promoting the spiritual and social 


well-being of the overcrowded population in the 
EastofLondon He was trandlated to the new 
see of Wakefield (Feb. 38), which includes such 
populous towne as Birstal, Wakefield, 
etc He has written several works of a pat- 
toral, exegetical, and devotional character, and 
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his well-known ‘ Pastor in Parechid” has passed 

v h many editions. "9 es 4 

Coun’ e recently appoin 

Ohief of the General Saif of the German army, 
was b. 832. Married an American lady, who 
had received the title of Princess Maria von 
Nodr as the morganatic consort of the late 
Prince Frederick of Schleswig-Holstein-Son- 
derburg-Augustenburg. Entered the army in 
’go, and served with much distinction through 
the war of ’66. After the war with France in 
yo, Count W. received a colonelcy as a tribute 
to his conspicuous services during the great 
campal In ‘82 he became Quartermaster- 
General, and acted as Deputy-Chief of the 
General Staff, on behalf ot the aged Count von 
Moltke (¢ v.). On the resignation of the latter, 
in August ’88, Count W. succeeded to the 
position of Chief of the General Staff. 

Walfisch Bay. A harbour of refuge on the 
coast of Damaraland, south-west Africa, in 23° 
S. lat. Formerly a great resort of the Amei1- 
can South Sea whalers, whence its name _  Ac- 
quae? by Great Britain 1n 1878. With Penguin 

sland area of territory about 4508q m ,pop 800 
Colony, and administered by 
a Resident Magistrate Disputes with the Ger- 
man settlers occurred during the pee year ( 88), 

: Russ LL.D, F.L.S., 
distinguished ethnologist, b. at Usk 1822, edu- 
cated at Hertford Grammar School. In 48 he 
accompanied Mr. Bates to the Amazon, and 
embodied the results of his observations in the 
regions of that river in ‘ Travels on the Amazon 
and Rio Negro.” He subsequently proceeded 
to Bouthern Asia, and spent eight yeals among 
the Malays, collecting material for his valuable 
woik ‘The Malay Archipelago.” H1s othcr 1m 
rtant scientific works are, ‘Tropical Nature,” 

‘The Geographical Distribution of Animals,” 
‘(Island Life,” and ‘‘ Contributions to the Theory 
of Natural Selection.” Of late years, Dr. W has 
turned his attention to the study of the Land 
Question; and the pubiiation of his ‘‘Land 
Nationalisation, its Necessity and its Aims,” icd 
to the establishment of the Land Nationalisation 
pint A of which he 15 Preadent. He was 
awarded the Royal Medal of the Royal Society 
in ‘68, and in '7o the Gold Medal of the Société de 
Géographie of Pans. D: W. has also distin 
guished himself by his opposition to compulsory 
vaccination. 

Walter, John, principal proprietor of the 
Jimes, was born in London, 1818. Educated at 
Eton and Exeter Coll, Oxford, where he 
graduated in honours Entered Parliament as 
member for No tingham in 47, and represented 
that constituerrcy till ’59, when he was returned 
for Berkshire. He failed to secure re-election 
in 65, but was again returned 1n 68, ’74, and 
"Bo. He retired from Parhamentary life 1n 8s. 
On Jan. 1st, ‘88, Mr. Walter celebiated the 
centenary of the Times (g.v ), which was started 
by hue randfather and continued by his father. 
e Walter family have introduced many 1m- 
provements in the printing pres and their 
name 1s inseparably associated with the history 
of journalistic enterprise. Mr. W.’s name 

n prominently before the public in con- 
nection with the Parnel] Commission (g v.). 

+ Rev. Dr., Roman Catholic Areh- 

was born in that city in 1841. 

Educated at Maynooth and Dunboyne. In ‘67 

he was elected Professor of Theology at May- 

nooth, of institution he became Presi- 

dent in succession to the late Dr. Russell. 


Annexed to Cape 


He 
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was appm es Archbishop of Dublin in ‘8s. 
Dr. W. 18 an ardent Nationalist, and has 
exerted cl, rg influence in the promotion of 
the P te movement, He visited Rome last 
year, and unsuccessfully exerted his influence 
with His Holiness in the interest of the Irish 
Nationalist Jal f 

War Office. Under this Department are the 
military factories for the manufacture of arms, 
gunpowder, etc., and the army clothing depét 
at Pimlico. The parliamentary chief of the 
Department 18 the for War, who 18 
aided by a Parliamentary Under-Be , a 
Permanent Under-Secretary, a Financial : 
and the Surveyor-Gen. of Ordnance. The Oom- 
mander-in-Ohief has charge of the combatant 
personnel of all regular and iri:egular forces, and 
is immediately responsible for their discipline 
and efficiency; and he makes appointments 
and promotions so far as they may be made by 
the Crown, but these are countersigned by the 
Secretary of State, who 1s responsible to Par- 
lament. Ihe employment and disposal of the 
forces come within the province of the Secre- 
tary of State. A committee formed to inquire 
into a possible reorganisation of the War Office 
has 1ecently held its sittings, See SECRETARY 
or State, Ministry, ARMY, Mutiny Act. 

Warburton Lectures. These were founded 
by Dr. Wiliam Warburton, an cminent divine 
and controversialist, who was born, in 1698, 
at Newark-upon-Irent, where, after havin 
been articl.d to an attorney, he practise 
fora very short time, previous to the abandon- 
ment of his profession, in order to devote him- 
self to the service of the Churih, Having 
taken orders in 1723, he became succcssively 
vicar of Griestey, Notts, in 1726, rector of 
Brant Kroughton, Lincolnshire, in 1728; 
Preacher of Lincoln’s Inn, 1746; Prebendary of 
Gloucester, 1753, and of Durham, 1755; Dean 
of Bristol, 1757, and Bishop of Gloucester, 1759. 
He died at Gloucester June arth, 1779. By 
an indenture (July 21st, 1768), Dr . trans- 
fer1cd the sum of £5 Bank Four per cent. 
Annuities Consolidated, to ccitain trustees, 
for the purpose of founding a lecture, in 
the form of a sermon, ‘‘to prove the truth 
of Revealed Religion in general, and of the 
Christian in particular, from the completion 
of the Prophccies in the Old and New Testa- 
ments which relate to the Christian Church, 
especially to the apostasy of Papal Rome.” He 
further ordains that ‘the Tiustees shall appoint 
the Preacher of Lincoln's Inn for the time 
being, or some other able Divine of the Church 
of England, to preach this Lecture; that the 
Lecture shall be preached every year in the 
Chapel of Linooln’s Inn (if the Society give 
leave), and on the following days—viz, the 
first Sunday after Michaelmas Term, the Sunday 
next before and the ones next after Hilary 
Term, that the Lecturer shall not preach the said 
Lecture longer than for the term of four years, 
and shall not again be nominated to preach 
the same ; and when the term of four years 1s 
expired, that the said Lecturer shall print and 
publish, or cause to be printed and published, 
all the Sermons or Lectures that shall have 
been so preached by him.” The first series of 
the Warburton Lectures was delivered by 
Dr. Richard who was at the time of their 
ublication (1772) Preacher to the Honourable 
Eociety of Lincoln’s Inn, and who afterwards 
of Coventry and 


became successively Bisho 
orcester, 1781-1808, 


Lichfield, 1775-’81, and of 
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Dr, Hind’s volume was entitled “An Introduc- 
tion to the Study of the Prophecies concerning 
the Christian Charen and in particular concern- 
ing the Church of Papal Rome.” Dr. Hind’s 
immediate successor in the Warburton Lecture- 
ted 1772-76) ‘was Dr. Sam ‘ax. 
“(Chaplain in Ordinary to His Majesty,” and 
afterwards successively Bishop of Gloucester 
(2761-89) and St. Asaph (1789-90); who was 
ollowed, at two or three removes, by Robert 
Nares, A. » F.RS., FAS., Archdeacon of 
Stafford, a philologer and lexicographer, who 
in the period 1800-1804 delivered the Lectures, 
afterwards in x805 published as “A Con- 
nected and Chronological View of the Pio- 
hecies relating to the Christian Church” 
n 1807-11, the Warburton Lecturer was 
Edward hea a D.D, Master of Sidney 


College, Cambridge, and Christian Advocate in 
that Univeisity, and in '33-36, Dr. Frederick 
Nolan, F R.S, M.R.S.L., vicar of Prittlewell 


Essex, delivered a series, which he publishe 
in ’37,0n ‘‘The Chronological Prophecies; as 
conatituting a Connected ystem, in which the 
Principal Events of the Divine Dispensations 
are determined by the Precise Revelation of 
their Dates,” The roll of recent Lecturers in 
cludes the names of . Alexander McCaul, 
Professor of Divinity, King’s College, London, 
Prebendary of St. Patl's 37-40; of Frederick 
mn Maurice, M.A, chaplain of Guy’s 
Hospital, and one of the Professors of Divinity 
im King’s College, London, who 1n *46 pub- 
lished the substance of three of his Warburton 
Lectures in a volume bearing the title of 
“The Epistle to the Hebrews,’ which were 
thus separately issued because they were 
believed to ‘“‘ have a direct reference to one of 
the leading controversies of our day, namely, 
of Development ”; and the late Benjamin Harri- 
son, M.A., Archdeacon of Maidstone, who died 
March asth, ’87, and who ppapliebed in ’49 the 
twelve lectures he had distributed over the 
riod of his lectureship, as “ Prophetic Out- 
ines of the Christian Church an 
Christian Power, as traced in the Visions of 
panic! and St. John.” 


Mrs. Humphry, who has recently 
acquired considerable popularity as the 
authoreas of ‘Robert Elsmere,” ‘a novel of 


agnosticism,” 18 a daughter of the late Thomas 


Arnold, author of the well-known ‘Manual qQ 


of Enghsh Literature,” a niece of Matthew 
Arnold, and granddaughter of Dr. Arnold, of 
Rugby. She married in ‘72 Mr. Thomas 
Sy Ward, at that time a tutor of Brase- 
nose Coll., Oxford, now art critic of the 7i:mes 
and editor of Men of the Time and of a well 
known edition of the English poets. ‘‘ Robert 
Elemere” was reviewed by Mr. Gladstone in 


the Nineteenth Ceniury. 

Warren, Ool. Sir Charles, R.E., G.C.M G., 
F.R.S., son of Sir Chas, Warren, KCB » Was 
b. 1840. Educated at Cheltenham, Sandhurst, 
and Woolwich. Lieutenant (1857); Captain 

1869). Employed in excavations at Jerusalem 
5867-70), 1876 and afterwards he was em- 
ployed in various administrative and military 
capacities in Cape Colony. Made C.M.G. for 
laying down boundary hne of Gnqualand West 
1877), Lieut.-Col. for dist ished services in 

r war (078% and administered government 

and West (x 


ual Bry 80). Was in tian 
cain (1882-3), and was employed under 
the Admiralty in Arabian to search for 
Professor Palmer abd his party (K.C.M.G.). Sir 
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Charles received the honour of G.C.MLG! Tan. 
88, In 1884-5 he was sent into Bech: as 
H.M. Special Commissioner and ‘ 
commanding troops, reatored range ity 
that country without bloodshed, and erected 
1t into a British Protectorate iG C.M.G.). In 
recognition of his various services received the 
thanks of the Home and Colonial Governments 
on several occasions. Was appointed, Jan. 
16th, 1886, Mayor-Gen. commanding troops and 
Governor General Red Sea Littoral, Suakim, 
and was recalled to take up appointment of 
Chief Commissioner of Metropolitan Police. Sir 
Charles has incuried much commendation on 
the one hand and obloquy on the other for 
the manner in which he has exercised the 
powers vested in him for the regulation of 
open air meetings and processions, especially 
in Trafalgar Square qv) In consequence of an 
article which Sir C contributed to Murray's 
Magazine, a discussion arose in the House of 
Commons as tothe propriety of its publication, 
Tension between the Home Secretary and Sir 
Charles Warren led to the resignation of the 
latter in November 

Watches Seeed '88 

Water Colours See Royat Socirty or 
PAINTERS IN WATER CoLours, and Roya. 
INSTITUTE OF PAINTrTRS IN WATER COLOURS. 

Water Companies (Regulation of Powers) 
Act, ’87, limits the powers of the water com- 
panics to cut off the tenant’s water sup™'= 
where the rate 1s paid by the landlord. See 

Water Supply (Legal Cases '88). Legal 
disputes between consumers and water com- 
panies seem to have become more frequent 
since the victory of Mr. Dobbs In July the 
owner of a house at Highgate sued the New 
River Water Co. for damages under nove! cir- 
cumstances Ihe Company had given notice to 
the plaintiff to alter his fittings, as they intended 
to LAM Highgate a constant supply of water, 
and the plaintiff had accordingly made altera- 
tions which were subsequently approved by the 
ompany s Inspector. The Company, howeve1, 
failed to give a constant water supply to the 
top of the house, and the plaintiff thereupon 
sued for a portion of the expense he had been 

ut to he action, which was tned in the 

ity of London Court, ended 1n a verdict for 
the plaintiff —In another case, heard in the 
ueen s Bench Division, 1t was laid down that 
a water company have no right to sue the owner 
of an empty house for arrears of water rate, 
when they have not supplied, but have only 
remained in readinessto supply water. Where, 
howeve1, a landlord contracts to pay his tenant's 
rates, and the tenant neglects to Pay his rent, 
the landlord has power to cut off the water 
supply, notwithstanding the Water Companies 
Act of 1887.—In the case of v. The New 
River Oompany (February) a question arose ag to 
the mght of the owners of business premises to 
have water supphed them by meter and paid 
for according to the reed consumed, as 
distinguished from a charge made upon the 
rateable value of the house. The case turned 
upon the construction of the New River Com. 
pany’s Special Act. It appeared that the supply 
of water was required, among other 
ahydraulic hft, and the Court of Appeal 
that, whether the plaintiffs premises oo 


tuted a dwellimg-house or not, under sect. 35 of 
sunghy of outer Sor all pexpotes by Saas 
su water 

qrextion whether tbe owners of 
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house property are hable for water supplied 
after the expiration of the current quarter, was 
rareed 1n the caseof the British Assurance 
Qe. vy The Southwark and Vauxhall Water Oo 
(Queens Bench Diviston, April) The Court 

ecided the pot in the negative It was 
stated that the decision would «affect the water 
companies of the country to the extent of some 


AGcsono a year 
aterhouse, Alfred, ARA, b ted 
Studied architecture at Manchester 18 
first important work was the Manchester 
Assize Court, and he has been the architect 
of the County Gaol, Owens College, and 
the Town Hall, in the same city In London 
Mr Watcrhouse has designed the Natural 
History Museum, the Prudential Assurance 
Companys Offices in Holboin, the New Un 
versity Club, the New 8&t Pauls Schools and 
the and Guilds Institute in the Exhibition 
Road _ Ballzol College, Oxford and Cuus and 
Pembroke, Cambridge, have been paitly rebuilt 
from his designs lected A RA (1878) Mi 
Waterhouse has chiefly adapted the Gothic 
and Romanesque styles of architecture to 
modern requirements 
Waterloo Cup Sce Coursine 
Watkin Range-Finder, The It has long 
been known how difficult it 15 to properly 
estimate with the cye the distances that in lon 
ranges are covered by rifled guns Shoul 
the target happen to be 2 moving one the 
difficulty 1s thereby increased The question 
has occupied the attention of the army authori 
ties for many years, and varying trials hive 
been made with the object of determining how 
the proportion of hits on a given target at 
various distances could be increased Colonel 
Wray was appointed piesident some ycars 
since of a committee for working out the ques 
tion of ‘mechanioal range finding for the 
British arm In 7: experiments were con 
ducted at Woolwich with a range finder and it 
was demonstrated that the results of those who 
were firing without one, as against a party of 
men using a range findei, stood in the score 
of hits as fourteen to sixty three Ihe com 
mittee was also charged with the question of 
“a thoroughly practical and efficicnt system 
for determining the position of objects at sea 
in relation to coast batteries Lhe practical 
solution of this quested has been attained by 
Major Watkin, RA His pos ton finder has 
been for some fifteen years un 7r considera 
tion, but it has now, in a peilected form 
received tion, and substantia 
reward has been accorded to the inventor of 
this allimportant apparatus Major Watkin 
has been granted by the Government a sum of 
425,000, together with a retaining fee of £1,000 
@ year for ten years The nature of the 
developed invention 1s properly a secrec As 
ori ly designed, an accurate chart of the 
an or approaches to be defended was 
divided into squares, each having recorded on 
it tte distance from the fort, together with the 
elevation and deflection due to such range 
The was then placed under the arms of 
bidde: as guoecsing pistes” half cal 
1dden “ givin amue 
se, were also established on each side of the 
fort, and a man at each station followed with a 
the movements of the object to be 


at. The telescopes being electrically 
moved two corresponding arms on 
the face of the chart at the “ cting station ’ 
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in such a manner that the point of intersectron 
of the arms showed the exact position of the 
target on the squares On the number of any 
square being telegraphed from the “‘ directing 
station to the battery, it was reproduced ona 
dial placed between every two guns, and the 
gunners had simply to train and elevate their 
pieces accordingly The squares are abolished 
in the perfected apparatus, and the act of lay- 
ing the telescope from the directing station 
indicates to the batteries the traning and 
elevation It1s not necessary for the target to 
be visible , and firing may take place over a 
hill The importance of the invention is with- 
out doubt of the very first character, and full 
warrants the recognition though long deferred, 
accorded by the Government 

Watts, George Frederick, RA, b 12820 
n 43 his cartoon of ‘‘Caractacus led in 
Triumph through the Streets of Rome” ob 
tained one of the three highest class prizes of 
4300 1t Westminster Hall Three years later, 
in aSimuar competition, his colossal oil pictures, 
‘Echo, ind ‘Alfred inciting the Saxons to 
prevent the Landing of the Danes,’ secured 

im one of the thiec highest class prizes of 
£500 Mi Watts executed one of the 
in the Poets Hall of the Houses of Parliament, 
and painted 1n fresco the west end of Linooln’s 
Inn Hall His ‘ pudement of Pars, con 
tributed to the Grosvenor Gallery in 87, 
was a canvas of remarkable power and origin 
ality of treatment Elected RA : 68 
exhibited ‘The Angel of Death” at the New 
Gallery last year He very generously lends his 
best pictures to local exhibitions, and has re 
cently presented several of them to the nation 


Way, Right of A ight of way may be 
defined as the right of passing over land not 
onesown Rights of this kind are public, if 


enjoycd by everybody, pi ate if enjoyed only 
by a certain person or description of persons 

hercver there 15 a public right of way there 
13 a highwa rhe origin of a highway 19 in a 
dedication thereof by the owner to the public, 
and such dedication may be eithc1 express or 
implied It will be implicd from use of the 
highway by the public for a moderate numbe1 
of years But itis not generally known, and 
ought to be remembered, that the property in 
the land occupied by a highway 18 usually in 
the ownersot the land adjoining such highway 
Should the highway have been legally closed, 
its area would again be at the discretion of the 
owner A private right of way 1s either a 
customary tight or an easement a customary 
right 1f not annexed to the ownership or en- 
joyment of any particular tenement, an ease 
ment 1{ so annexed The oustomary right 
has its ongin in long use, the easement 
either in long use ewenty years enjoyment 
giving a quahfied, and forty years enjoy 
ment an absolute mght of way) or else in 
expiess grant by deed Private rights of way 
are variously Iimited The right to use a 
footway docs not give a right to drive carts or 
cattle along it e right to use a path for the 
purpose of going to church or market does not 
include the right to use 1t at all times or for all 


purposes e right annexed to a tenement 
to use a way to that tenement cannot be en- 
larged merely because the tenement has been 
put toat ynewuse The obstruction ofa 


(ape way constitutes a public nuisance, and 
sa ground of indictment, the obstruction of 
a private way is a disturbance, and is a ground 
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for an action for damages But if the obstruc- 
tion of a public way occasions special loss to a 
particular person (¢.g, 1f, besides the incon- 
venience to which 18 put, his horse or cart 
is inyured) he has also an action for ages 
ays and The Committee of Ways 
and Means of the House of Commons (x) con 
siders any proposals relative to old or new 
taxes and duties submitted to it by the Chan 
cellor of the Exchequer (see FINANCE), and (2) 
votes sums of money from the Consolidated 
Fund sufficient in amount to make good the 
supplies granted for the maintenance of the 
services of the year Resolutions relative to 
taxation may be acted upon by the proper 
officers as soon as passed Thus, in 1885 Mr 
Childers’ Budget resolutions increasing the 
spirit duties were agreed to in Committee of 
ays and Means, and the higher duties were 
collected on the following day, and until the 
bill embodying the resolutions, and the Govern 
ment which had framed them, were defeated, 
when the old duties were revertedto At the 
end ot the session a measure which on the 
one hand applies out of the Consolidated Fund 
the whole sum granted to Her Majesty for the 
service of the financial year, and on the other 
hand appropriates the supplies in accordance 
with the votes already passed 1n Committee of 
Supply, 18 pane’ and 1s known as the Appro 
priation Bi 
Ways and Means, Chairman of 
CHAIRMAN OF re ap aeANs : 
ellington pital of New Zealand (q wv ), 
47,800, on Port Nicholson, Noith sland 
¥ esley Province Part of Straits Settle- 
Founded 1853, 1n 


ments (q v ) 

Wellington College Berks 
memory of the great Duke of Wellngton, and 
for the education of the sons of deceased 
officers Soholarships—one each of £50 and 

tenable at either University Pupils, 425 
,» Rev F C Wickham, M 

Welsh National League Seeed 88 

Wesleyan Methodists are the followers of 
the Revs Johnand Charles Wesley John was 
born at Epworth on June 3rd, 1703, and Charles 
at the same place on cember 18th, 1707 
They were both educated and became tutors 
in the University of Oxford, at which place, in 
1729, they began a strict religious movement 
which led to their being designated ‘‘ Metho 
dists” In 1735 John Wesley went, under the 
direction of General fame tbonpe: to the new 
colony of Georgia, in South America, to be a 
missionary to the colonists and the Indians 
He was then a high churchman of the strictest 
ty His mission wasa failure He returned 
to land early in 1738, and in the May follow 
ing, having been instructed by certain German 
Moravians, both the brothers were converted 
within four days of each other Ihey began 
a new course of life, and amid aboun ing 
wickedness they preached justification by fait 
alone in all churches to which they had 
access, and when these were closed to them, 
they ached in the open air, first near 
Bristol, then tn London, on both Moorfields 

Kennington Common, to assemblies of 

from five to twenty thousand, and hundreds 
of s were converted In December 1739 
a 
f 


See 


ew of Wesley's converts came to him asking 
or spiritual counsel, and he sppcinted a weekl 
meeting for them numbers who attende 
increased ne, iy , and the old ruined foundry 
was taken Moorfields (now Tabernacle 
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Street), where the first Methodist soctety was 
organised Their work prospered and spread 
Both the brothers began to itinerate over Eng- 
land and Wales, Scotland and Ireland were 
soon included in their journeys, and societies 
were established in all the populous parts of 
the conntry The Foundry was the central 
home of Methodism for nearly forty yeara; 
City Road Chapel was opened 1778 Te first 
Methodist chapel John Wesley built was in 
the Broadmead, Bristol, and he continued 
to form new societies to the end of his long 
life Charles Wesley at his death left some 


6,500 hymns and sacred poems, some of which 
are sung in every Christian country Charles 
Wesley died March agth, 1788, aged 80, John 


Wesley died March 2nd, 1791, aged 87, leaving 
61,463 persons as members of his lety in 
Great Britain, and 382 preachers —In 1797, 
owing to the expulsion of Alexander Kilham 
from the Methodist ministry, a new society was 
formed, which began with 5,0o00 members, and 
was denominated the ‘ Methodist New Oon- 
nexion”’ It has missions abroad, especially in 
China, and its total membership by last returns 
WAaS 34,254, With 214 ministers —In 1811 another 
sovlety was commenced, as the result of expell- 
ing from membership HIugh Bourne and William 
Clowes, they aie called the * tive 
dists” (gv), they have foreign missions, and a 
membership of 197,662, with 1,038 ministers 
—In 1815, the ‘ Bible Ohristan”’ wr eet was 
originated by the expulsion of liam 
ryan thcy have a mission in Australia, 
a eg aac) of 30,034, and 251 ministers 
—The Methodist Free Churches were formed 
out of members cxpelled from Methodism 
in 1828, 1835, and 1849, all of which amalga 
mated in 1857 they have foreign missions in 
Africa and Australia, their total membership 
1s 85,049, With 421 ministers —lhere are also 
two other small societies, known as the 
‘‘ Wesleyan Reform Union,” and the ‘‘ Independ- 
ent Methodists,” their united membership being 
14,410 The Methodists in Ireland number 
25,369, with 236 ministers All above enu- 
merated are those who are church members, 
not merely attendants at divine worship —In 
connection with British Methodism there are 
affiliated Conferences in France, South Africa, 
West Indies, and Australia, and foreign mis- 
sions The Weslcyans have four colleges for 
the training of ministers—at Richmond, Dids- 
bury, Hea ingley and Handsworth, and col- 
leges at Sheffield Cambridge, and Taunton 
There are also high-class schools at New 
Kingswood (Bath) for the sons of preachers, 
and at Southport and London for preachers 
daughters, in addition to several proprietary 
colleges which are not connexional, also a 
Childrens Home and Orphanage, in ax 
branches, under the direction of the founder 
Dr Stephenson The Pnmmitive Methodists 
have two colleges, and the New Connexion, 
Methodist Free Churches, and Bible Christians 
have one college each ch of these societies 
hasa ‘' room,’’ from which are issued many 
thousands of hymnbooks, magazines and other 
publications ever veer John Wesley's cheap 
publications, in the last century, were the pie- 
neers of good and cheap books for the English 


people —The greatest development of 

dism has been in the United of 

where it 18 now the leading denomination, 
numerically and financially ethodiam 


in New York by two Insh families in 1766; 
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nal promoters were {Barbara Heck and 
p Embury In Dec 1784 1t was o ised 
by De Thomas Coke as a Methodist Episcopal 
urch, who at that time ordained Francis 
ites Bee second bishop Dr Coke being the 
first eir churches and societies are now 
divided into North, South, and Coloured, the 
church North has a member ship of 1,900 000, the 
church South has nearly 3,000,000 members, and 
the other branches are smaller The follow 
ing igs atabulated summary of the Methodists 
throughout the world, as represented by the 
official returns published immediately preced 
ing January of the present year — 








Minis Class 
ters Members 

English Wesleyans in— | 
reat Britain 1,982 505,156 
Ireland 254 25 y5s 
Foreign Missions 353 37,176 
French Conference 20 1 541 
South African Conference | 166 38 529 
West Indian Conferenccs 87 48 (59 
Australian Conferences | 600 80,63. 
Methodist New Connexion | 189 35 474 
Primitive Methodists 104% 192,874 
Bible Christians 256 31,455 
Methodist Free Churches 410 85 259 
Wesleyan Reform Union 19 8 997 
Independent Methodists 6,159 

in United States of America— 
Methodist Epis Ch, North 12,032 1 934,684 
Methodist Epis Ch, South 4,406 =. 99,904 
Methodist Protestant Church] 1,340 129,263 
Evangelical Association 1,06 132 5¢8 
United Brethren Church 1,34 173,265 
American Wesleyan Church 179 17,727 
Free Methodist Church 373 12,314 
African Meth Epis Church 2,550 405,000 
Afmcan M F ZionChurch 2,110 = 314,000 
Colored Meth Epis Church 1,729 = 165 000 
Union American M E Ch 40 3,660 
Othe: Methodist Churches 70 26,000 

In Canada— 

Methodist Churchin Canada 1,610 199 479 
Totals 5,601,666 
Total Ministers and Members 5,635,888 


These are duly accredited members of the 
Methodist Society, heads of families mostly 
Take the low average that there are four 
adherents to Methodism for every member 
of society, we have a total of persons who 
attend ethodist worship constantly of 
28,179,440, all of whom properly belong to 
Methodism For foreign mission statistics sce 
MIssIONARY SOCIETIES 
End Mission. Sce Lonpon WESLEYAN 
Mission Superintendent, Rew Hugh Price 
Hughes (q ¢ ), who now preaches every Sunday 
at St. Jamess Hall The annual mee (’88), 
held to celebrate the establishment of the 
mission, showed that the enthusiasm mani 
feasted at 1ts commencement had not diminished 
Wi Rev. B P.,D D, Canon of West 
menster Regius Professor of Divinity at 
Cambndge; was b 1825 Educated at Cam 
bridge, where he graduated with honoure 
stant-master at Harrow ('s2 69), Canon 
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of Peterborough ('69), Regius Professor of 
Divinity (70), Canon of Westminster ('84). 
Canon Westcott 18 distinguished for his critical 
acumen, and, besides his well known work on 
the Oanon, 1s known for his Commentanes 
on the “ Gospel and Epistles of St. John,” and 
his ‘‘Greek Testament, issued in conjunction 
with Dr Hort 
Western Africa. British Possessions Sce 
GAMBIA SIFRRA Lronr, GoL_p Coast, Lacos 
Nictr Districts, and WatrFiscH Bay, an 
for Fxecutive Council see Diplomatic 
Western Australia <A colony comprising 
all the western half of Australia beyond the 
r29th meridian of E long It 1s 1,280 miles 
to S, and 800 | to W, including area 
of 1,060,000 Sq m , pop 42,488 Divided into 
thirtecn electoral and five land districts, also 
twenty six countics nS W Land districts are 
Central, I astern Central South Lastern, North- 
ern, and Kimbeiley Crpital Perth, pop 10,000, 
chicf port Fremantle, pop 5,000, other towns 
Albany, Geraldton Rocbourne, \ ork, North 
ampton, cte Cunatvon on the Gascoyne, and 
Deiby onthe Titzroy aie new port townships 
in the notth Settlement almost entirely con- 
fined toS W though enormous tracts of rich 
giassrecently discovcredin N now bering taken 
up Interior andS L sterile, scrubby, with salt 
marshes South west covered with immense 
forcst of prant timbe1 , jarrah, kari, tuart, and 
sandilwood eryetially valuable for export 
Many nivers the Swin, Fitzroy, Glenelg, De 
Grey, Gascoigne, Murchison, etc , but none 
nivigable at all seasons Resources of the 
colony cnormous, but undeveloped as yet 
Lead and copper are woiked, gold, coal, tin, 
zinc, and iron exist Forcst wealth tncal- 
culibly vast Pcarl fshcries rising 1n value. 
The berley and noithern districts contain 
boundless pistures, and much land suitable 
for sugar, tobacco, whcat, ete <A gold field 
wis discovered and opcned here in 18 6, and a 
jiecatiushtoitensued By last accountsit had 
proved genet ally disappointing In other parts 
arc regions and climatcs admirably suited for 
silk growing, vintage, olive, etc , as more than 
expelimcnt has anaes demonstrated —Ruled 
by Governor and offiuials and Legislative Coun- 
cil, g nominated and official members, and 17 
elected on £10 Suffrage for five years Is re- 
piesented in the Federal Council of Austral- 
asia lhe Chuich of England takes half the 
opulation, and nearly half the remainder are 
Roman Cathohcs Education provided for and 
compulsory Volunteer force of 588, and one 
torpedo boat There are 274 miles of railway 
open and 557 constructing, 700 of road, 2,404 of 
telegraph Great efforts are being made to 
promote the construction of railways on a 
grand scale on the “land g ant system,’ and so 
to open up back country for financial statistlos 
sce BRITISH LMEIRE, etc (table) Fxports con- 
sist of timber, wool, lead, copper ore, whale-oul, 
uano, sandal wood, pearls, and pearl-shell. 
ere are in the colony 86,248 acres under culti- 
vation,of which wheat occupies 24,043 acres, oats 
1,766 acres, barley 5,185 acres, vines 624 acres 
Average produce 13 12 bushels of wheat per 
acic, and about 16 of oats and bailey e 
made, 59,488 gallons The stock consists of 
38,360 horses, 8,354 cattle, 1,809,071 sheep, and 
24,655 swine —Land of good class may be taken 
up at ros _ per acre for fce simple, payable in 
ten annual instalments [ree ts are made 
conditronal on all being fenced and one-fourgp 
s 
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eultivated within ten years. Founded in 182 
aa Swan River Settlement. Till 1850 struggl 
for existence, having scanty population, no 
capital, and no market. Then made a convict 
station, till transportation ceased in 1868. 
Since, been making slow advance. Only 
capital and labour required to raise Western 
Australia to a position equal to the east- 
ern colonies. It 1s gradually acquiring more 
attraction for immigrants than has hitherto 
been the case. Speculators and others are 
turning their attention to the colony, in view 
of the immense natuial wealth it contains, 
while the Government 18 desirous of p! omoting 
immigration in every possible way. Such are 
the inducements offered that ere long it 1s 

robable Western Australia will receive ad- 

itional population and make rapid advance 
In in common with the other Australian 
colonies, public opinion in Western Australia 
on the question of immigration was much 
aroused. Oonsult Nicolay ® ‘Handbook for 
Western Australia,” Gordon and Gotch’s 
“Australian Handbook,” Forrest's “ Explora- 
tions in Australia,” Giles’ “‘Geographic Traevls 
in Central Australia,” etc, 

Weat Indies. The name given by Columbus 
to the islands surrounding the Caribbean Sea 
They are divisible into the Bahamas, the 
Greater Antilles, and the Lesser Antilles. The 
last are also divided into Windward and Lee- 
ward groups; and to them may be added 
islands off the Venezuelan coast. The total 
area is estimated at upwards of 90,000 sq m, 
and the total pop. at 5,000,c00, of whom two- 
thirds are negroes,—Politioall the various 
islands are divided among five European 
Powers, with the exception of Hayti, which 15 
independent, and the small islands appertain- 
ing to Venezuela. Ihe possessions of Spain 
cover an area ot 46,770.89 Mm , POp 2,275,997; 
consisting of Ouba, Puerto Rico, Pinos, Bieoque, 
and Oulebra Gv ). Great Britain holds a large 
st of islands, voces oe area covers 
13,487 8q. m., pop. 1,289,882. They are grouped 
into six Governments Bahamas, Facials’ 

indward Islands, Leeward Islands, Barbados, 
and Trinidad (¢.v.). The islands belonging to 
France are Guadeloupe and Martinique, with their 
dependencies: arca 1,769 sq. m., pop 350,330. 
Holland holds Ouracao, Oruba, St. , Buen 
Ayre, Gt. us, a : auuted area 403 
Sq. M., POp. 44,734. nmar ssesses Bt. 
Oroix, Bt, Thomas and 8t. Telit: Gaited area 
138 8q. M., pop 33,763. Hayt: 1s divided into 
the two republics of Hayt: and San Domingo. 
Whole area 28,249 sq. mj; estimated pop. 
2,200 entirely of negroes and mulattoes, 
there be ng only afew score whites. For fur- 
ther details see under the name of each island 
respectively, and CoLonies or EuRoprEAN 
Powrrs. sult ‘“ Her ea edt Colonies,” 
and Layard’s “Through the West Indies.” 

Wace Yar te, ee Get 

ery : . Granville 
Bradley, D.D., Dean of, was b. 1827. Edu- 
cated at Rugby, where Dr. Armold was then 
head master, and at Univ. Coll., Oxford, of 
which the late Dean Stanley was then tutor. 
He graduated First Class in Classics '44, and 
was elected a Fellow of his College the same 
yest. He was roe eng agi trea master 

Dr. Tait, at Rugby, and Master of Mari- 
boreugh Gell, where be introduced the atudy of 
he nena, acience. He was el 


» Oxford, in ‘yo, appointed 
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He 18 the author of ‘Recollections of Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley,” “Lectures on the Book of 
Ecclesiastes,” ‘ on the Book of Jeb, 
delivered in Westminster Abbey” ('87), and of a 
standard work on Latin prose. 

“ Westminster Review’ (quarterly, 6s,) was 
founded (824) under that title, changed 038) 
to the London Review, then named the Lon 
and Westminster Review (1836) ; on comm 
& new Series in 1ts present form (1852) reve 
to 1tS original title, The Wesiminster Review 
treats of political and social subjects, and has 


ee ee ee eee ee 


appei ere 

1e ieieton of much controversy. [In April '87 
_ monthly series was commenced, and the scope 
of ae magazine extended. Office, 57, Ludgate 

Mi, 

Westminster School, or the Royal School 
of St. Peters, Westminster. Founded 1560, 
reorganised 1868. Foundationers, $0; 10 
annual vacancies. The Wes ay) an 
annual representation of a Latin com y by 
the scholars, 1s of some prides & here 
are a number of close scholarships and 
exhibitions at , Oxford, and of 
exhibitions at Trimty College, Cambridge. Head 
Master—Rev W. Gunion Rutherford, M.A. 
Motto—"' Dat Deus incrementum.” Most dia- 
tinguished alumni: Poets—Ben Jonson, A an 
Cowper, Southey, George Herbert, Wailham 
Cartwright, Prioi, Rowe, Cowley, Giles 
Fletcher, Churchill, John Dyer, the two Col- 
mans, BonhiJl Thornton, Cumberland, Charles 
Wesley, Toplady, and others. Alsstortans— 
Gibbonand Froude S/atessmen—Warren Hast- 
ings, Llyjah Impey, Lord Hahfax, the Duke of 
Newcastle, and six other Prime Munisters. 
Lawyers—John Glyn, Judge Jeffries, Earl 
Mansfield, Sir David Dundas, and many others. 
Divines—Too numerous to mention ; 15 pupils 
of Busby at onc time on the bench of bishops. 
Soldurs—Chailes Mordaunt, the great Earl of 
Peterborough, Lord Raglan, Earl Lucas, etc. 
Richard Hakluyt, the Geographer. Chnstopher 
Wren, archstect. 

Wharncliffe Meeting. See ed. ’88. 

Wheat, Average Price of. The average 
price of wheat per quarter during the half- 
year ending Lady Day was in 1878, SIS. 
79, 395. 74 ; "80, Pied 7d 5 ‘81, 428. 7@.; 8a, 
458. 8d Pig 4e8- II i, 84, a 11d. ip 328. 26.3 
86, 30s. ; '87, 329. ; OS. 4a. 

Whitaker's Almanack. Mr. Jos. Whitaker's 
first almanack was issued in 1850. It was pub- 
lished ata penny, but only survived twoor three 
years. The present almanack first appeared 
in 1868 (for 1869), and has steadily increased in 
its circulation. In 1878 the half-bound edation 
was enlarged by the addition of supplementary. 
sheets, and a further extension was made in 
87, the price Being advanced to half a crown. 
The design on the familiar cover of the shilling 
almanack was executed by john Leighton. 
Office, 12, Warwick Lane, E.C. 

K.C.M.G., b. 
After 


william Arthur, 
1824, te SY at Trinity Coil., Camb. 


holding various diplomatic appointments, he 
was summoned to Constantinople : as Exvoy Ex- 


traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary d 


74. } 
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chargt d‘ res (A s3rd, 8s). The Bul- 
boo ® developing many complicated 
eatures, Sir W White retained the post until 
Sir E Thornton could take up his new 
fda aca nAviOg been succeeded at St 
eteraburg Created (Jan aoth, 86) K CMG 
On Feb asth he received his letters of 
recall from Constantinople, but the rapid 
succession of events in the Levant and the 
Balkans kept him almost constantly at the 
Porte, and eventually 1t was decided to ap- 
point Sir Wiliam the Ambassador Resident, 
and to recall Sir E Thornton On Jan 8th, 
‘87, 1t was stated that Sir William had been 
definitely named Ambassador Plenipotentiary 
at Constantinople Sir W W received the 
order of @0 B in 88 On the occasion of his 
s wedding, the Sultan sent a diamond 
tiara to the bride 
White Books, See Biue BKooxrs 
White House, The Official residence in 
Washington of the President of the United 
States Built of white stone, whence the name 
originates 
tehead, Alderman, Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, 18 a native of Raisbach, Westmoreland, 
and claims descent from Geo ge Whitehead the 
friend of William Penn Alde:1man Whitehead 
removed to London and successfully engaged 
in the Bradford trade, from which he retired a 
few years ago He has twice contested his 
hative county as a Gladstonian Liberal and in 
"85 was defeated by the Hon Wilham Lowther 
by only six votes Hs lordship has interested 
himself in Technical and Commeroial Education 
and celebrated his installation by leaving out 
the ‘circus element from the mayoral pro 
cession 
Whitman, Walt, American poet, a native of 
Long Island, New York, was b 1819 In his 
youth he was apprenticed both to the printing 
and carpentering crafts He abandoned these, 
however, for scholastic and journalistic pur 
suits In his ounger days he was a great 
walker, and made long journeyson foot through 
the United States and Canada, receiving insp1 
ration by the way for his remarkable poems, 
which ere characterised by strong individuality 
and a disregard for literary conventions The 
beat of his works are ‘ Leaves of Grass, 
‘Drum Taps, and ‘‘Democratic Vistas Dur 
ing the Civil War he devoted himself to the 
care of the wounded 1n the hospitals of Virginia 
and Washington He subsequently entered the 
ernment service at the latter city, where he 
remained till 74) when he retired to Camden, 
New Jersey In 87 his Enghsh admirers pre 
sented him with a timely testamonial in the form 
of a purse of gold, amongst the subscribers 
being Lerd Tennyson 
John Greenleaf, b 1807, at Haver 
hill, Massachusetts, US A In 29 he became 
editor of the American Manufacturer, a 
n sr ie at afterwards editor of 
New Englan eskly Review, entered the 
legislature of Massachusetts in 35, became 
secretary of the American Anti Slavery Society 
in ‘36, at Philadelphia, edited Pennsylvania 
reewan in '38 39, when his office was sacked 
and burnt by a mob, returned to his native 
state ("40), and became correspondent of the 
Nahonal Eva, an anti sla paper published 
at Washi nin 47, contributed ant: slavery 
Seed Er elety roses” pooestoey acs 
retirement, p ng some 
sale a which have given him a 
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pros place among Americanauthors The 
st edition of his poems 1s the “ Centennial 
edition,” published in ’76 

e, Oscar, poet, art lecturer, and hterary 
critic, second son of Sir W R Wills Wilde, the 
eminent surgeon and archeologist, and of Lady 
Wilde (“Speranza”), was b in Dublin,’ss u 
cated at Trin Coll Dublin (where he gained the 
Berkeley gold medal fo: Greek), and Magdalen 
Coll , Oxford (two first-classes moderations ’7s, 
Lit Hum 78) Awarded the Newdgate @ 
for his poem on ‘‘Ravenna” Mr on 
coming to London became known as the leader 


same year Mr W accepted an invitation 
to lecture on the sesthetic movement in the 
United States In 83 his play of ‘' Vera” was 
produced in New York Became (87) Editor of 
‘The Lady’s World” which he converted into 
‘‘The Woman s World,’ an artistic illustrated 
monthly magazine 

6 de,” The 
PARTIES 

Will and Codicil A will is an instrument 
disposing of propcrty, as from the death ot 
the owner In order to be valid in English 
law a will must be in writing and signed at 
the foot or end thereof by the testator, or by 
some other person 1n his presence and by his 
direction, such signature to be made or ac 
knowledged by the testator 1n the presence of 
two or more witnesses present at the same 
time The witnesses must attest and sub 
scribe the willin the presence of the testator 
lf any beneficial intcrest whatsoever 13 given 
by the will to any one of the witnesses, or to 
the wife or husband of such witness, the 
witness 13 none the less good, but the gift of 
the beneficial interest 18 void Creditors are 
admissible witnesses A will 18 revoked b 
subsequent marrage, or hy the burning, 
tearing, or otherwise destroying the same by 
the testator or in his presence and by his 
direction, or by writing exccuted in the same 
manner as a will and declaring an intentiorf to 
revoke, or by a subsequent will executed in 
the same manner A will speaks from the 
death of the testator without reference to the 
time of its execution The Courts, 3n inter 
preting wills have endeavoured to ascertain 
the testator s intention without observing the 
same strict rules as are applied to the inter 
peers of other legal documents The result 

s beenan accumulation of rules and decisiois 
which are extremcly perplexing and defeat 
thei1rownend A will of real estate operates 
as a conveyance needing no further sanction 
But 1f the real estate be situated in Middlesex 
or Yorkshire, a memorial of the will must be 
registered within six months of the testator's 
death 1f he dies in Great Britain, and within 
three years if he dies elsewhere A will of 
personal estate must be proved that is to say, 
the executors must deposit it in the Pro 
Division of the High Court, receiving a copy 
called the probate, which 1s the only proper 
evidence of the mghts of the executors. e 
will 1s proved by the oath of the executor that 
he believes it to be what it purports to be; 
but in particular cases the evidence of one or 
of both of the attesting witnesses 15 necessary. 

(Lat codictiiuns, dim of codexrana 

book or writing) 1s a supplement to a will, 
The law relating to the execution, interpre: 


See GERMAN POLITICAL 
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tation, etc., of codicils is in all res the 
aame as that which applies to wills But a 
codicil, if 1t does not expressly revoke a will, 
will not be construed to do so. In cases of 
Intestacy there are certain well defined rules 
under which the property of deceased persons 
is distributed As regards personal estate 
where the intestate dies leaving a widow and 
children, the widow takes one third and the 
children the remainder Where the wife onl 
survives, and there are no biood relations, half 
to the wife and the other moitety to the 
own A any Vins husband, however, takes 
the whole of his deceased wifes property 
ere there 1s a widow left, and no near 
relations, half goes to the wife and the rest to 
the next-ofkin Where there 1s a father, and 
brother or sister, the whole goes to the father 
Where, however, there 1s a4 mother, or brother 
or sister, the property 1s divided amongst them 
equally A wife and father divide, as do a wife 
and mother The distribution of real estate 
where the owners have died intestate follow a 
different tule, the hear taking the property 
The old local customs relating to the cstates 
of intestates have been abolished 
Willemstadt Capital of Ouragao (¢ v ) 
Wiliam I, late ror of Germany, son 
of Frederick Wilham I » King of Prussia b 
March aand, 1796 His military carecr dates 
from 1813, when he playcd a part in the War 
of Freedom While Governor of Pomerania 
(48) the revolution broke out, and he had 
to eae to England He became membc: of 
the Constituent Assembly sitting at Berlin 
(48) He commanded the forces operiting 
inet the revolutionists in Baden Hle was 
egent of Prussia (5861), and came to the 
throne in 6: Under the reign of the Fk mpcror 
William the war with Denmark addcd the 
duchies of Schleswig and Holstein to the kin 
dom of Prussia Next followed the war wit 
Austria, which ended at Sadowa in favour of 
Prussia the feudal contest existing betwcen 
the two nations as to which should be supicime 
in Germany The war was brought about 
through the diplomacy of Prince Bismarck, with 
the view to establish a North German Con 
federation, under the leadership of Prussii, and 
an offensive and defensive treaty of alliance 
was concluded with Bavaria, Baden, and Wir 
tembe France saw with uncasiness the 
rising military power of Prussia, and the 
Emperor of the French, whose government was 
failing at home, endeavouring to restore his 
prestige by a bold stroke, entered upon the war 
with Germany (70-71), resulting in the fall of 
the Empire, and the subjugation of France 
The Prussian King besieged Paris, and forced 
it to surrender (armistice s1 ned jan xgth, 
’91) After the signature of the treaty of 
peace (Feb 71), by which Francc lost the 
provinces of Kisace and Lorraine, and had to 
y Germany an indemnity of £200,000,000, 
ng William of Prussia was crowned as the 
first peror of Germany in the Hall of 
Mirrors in the Palace of Versailles The lite of 
Emperor William was several times attempted 
hed Mar gth, '68. (See GERMAN’ ) Consult 
Barnard Smith's “Life of Willam I 
Archnbald Forbes’ “ Wilham of Germany ’ 
of Prusaia 


and 


Germany, 18 fc eldest nena the inte 


Roa of Expand Hewes b Jen ‘asthe sdcr 
e was an 327 bf 
He succeeded his father June xs5th, '88, tiie 
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early education was entrusted to private tutors, 
one of whom, writing in Murray's Magamune, 
has descnbed him as ‘‘a frank, well-mannered; 
genial boy ’ He devoted himself to his studies 
with great industry, and “could write English 
and knew Enghsh mistony ace English litera- 
ture as well as boys of fifteen at an ordinary 
public school n ts he proceeded to the 
gymnasium of Cassel, and submitted to the 
ordinary discipline of that establishment until 
77, when he entered the University of Bonn, 
where, It 18 said, he formed those predilections 
for the army which have characterised his 
subsequent career After leaving the Univer- 
sity he applied himself assiduously to his 
military duties, and almost daily took part in 
the exeicises of the troops for about five hours. 
He also paid much attention to home and 
foreign affairs, and was a frequent visitor to 
the Reichstag He also initiated himself into 
the business of diplomacy under the direction 
of Prince Bismarck and Count Herbert 
Bismarck at the Foreign Office He married 
on his twenty second birthday in 8: the 
Princess Augusta Victoria, of Schleswig- 
Holstein Augustenburg, a niece of Prince 
Christian hei: son, the present Orown Prince, 
Frederick William Victor, was b May 6th, 82 
The energy with which the young Emperor 
devoted himself to the affairs of the army pre- 
vious to his accession created the impression 
that he would fvour a policy prompted by 
militiry ambition Referring to the reports 
as to his warlike proclivitics, he made a 

at Brandenburg in February last in which he 
repudiated the statement that his proclivities 
weie watlike Also in acknowledging the 
expression of sympathy by the German people 
on account of the events which had put the 
Imperial family in mourning, he gave the 
assurance that, “like my ancestors, I shall 
direct my serious endeavours exclusively to 
advancing and increasing the welfare of the 
country in undisturbed and peaceful labour 
Immediately after his accession the Emperor 
issucd a General Order both to the and 
tothe navy In the former he declared “ the 
confidence with which 1 step into the place to 
which God s will calls me 1s immovably strong, 
fo: 1 know what a sense of honour and duty my 
glorious ancestors have implanted in the army, 
and I know 1n how grcat a measure this feeling 
has always and at all times been manifested in 
the army firm and inviolable attachment to 
the War Lord 1s thd inheritance which 18 
handed down trom father to son, and from 
prneion to gencration, and 1n the same wa 

refer you to my grandfather, who stan 

fresh in all your memories as the personifica- 
tion of the glorious and venerable War Lord 
such as could not be more finely conceived 
I refer you to my beloved father, who as Crown 
Prince alieady won a place of honour in the 
annals of the army, and to a long line of glori- 
our ancesto1s whose names shine brightly in 
history, and whose hearts beat warmly for the 
army lhus we belong to each other, and the 
army Ihus we are born for one another, and 
thus we will stand together in an indissoluble 
bond in peace or storm as God may will it. 
You will now take the oath of fidehty and 
obedience to me, and I swear ever to remember 
that the eyes of my ancestois look down upon 
me from the other world, and that I shall one 
day have to render account to them of the 

and honour of the army.” On June 27th he 
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opened the Prussian Diet in person, and in his 
from the throne, said that his policy 
would be to follow im the lines laid down by 
his grandfather and his father 1n the govern 
ment of Prussia, and also with respect to 
pnperal pohcy Much importance was at 
tached to the visit which His Majesty subse 
quently paid to the Tzar at Peterhoff After 
several interviews between their Imperial 
Majesties the Emperor William left Cronstadt 
for Stockholm, where he arrived on July 26th, 
on a visit to Oscar He subsequently 
visited the Emperor Francis Joseph in Vienna 
early in October, and from thence proceeded to 
Rome on a visit to Humbert on October 
rith, and was enthusiastically received On 
the following day he paid a visit to the rope 
at the Vatican, proceeding thither from the 
house of the Prussian Embassy 
Wilham I7., Prince of Orange Nassau, 
Grand Duke of Luxemburg, King of the 
Netherlands (Holland), b 1817. He succeeded 
his father, the Jate King William II, 4q His 
mother, seen Anne Pauline, was the sister of 
the late [zar Nicholas I of Russia In 27 
he put an end to the Concordat with the Holy 
See He marned twice, his first wife being 
the Princess Sophia Frederica Matilda, daughter 
of William I, Duke of Wirtemberg She died 
in 1877 He married, tn 1879, the Princess Emma 
Adelaide Wilhelmina eres?, daughter of 
Prince George Victor of Waldeck and Pyrmont, 
and sister of the Duchess of Albany King 
Wilham by his first wife hid issuc, Prince 
Wilham Nicholas Alexande: Charlcs Henry, 
b 1840, d 1879, and Prince William Alexander 
Charles Henry Frederick, Prince of Orange 
b 1851, died at Paris June ast, 1884 18 
Majesty suffered from a Serious ilncss last 
year, which caused much anxiety and a( ouncil 
of Regency was appointed . the States 
General (see Ni THERLANDS) he hen pre 
sumptive 18 Princess Wilhelmina, b 1880 
Williams, Mr Montagu, a distinguished 
member of the criminal bar, and now one 
of the police magistrates for Greenwich wis 
at various times a tutor, soldier, Baroni ht, 
actor, critic, and journalist Called to the bar 
in 1862, Mr Wailhams devoted himself entirely 
to criminal practice Within the last few years 
Mr Wilhams voice unfortunately gave way 
and for this reason probably he accepted a police 
magistracy 
iliiamson, Alexander William PhD, 
FRS,LLD Dublin and Edin, b May rst, 
1824 Studied in the universities of Heidelberg 
and Giessen, unde: Gmelin and Liebig Ap 
pointed Professor of Practical Chemistry 
in University College, London (49) For im 
portant researches on ‘‘Etherification and 
the Constitution of Salts, Professor William 
son was awarded in 62 the Royal Medal 
of the Royal Stas Premdent of the British 
Assonation ('73) e 18 a member of the 
Senate of the University of London He took 
an active part in promoting the establish 
ment of degrees of science at the Umversity 
London, and has wntten numerous works, 
amongst others being his ‘‘ Handbook of Che- 
mistry.” In November 88 Prof W delivered 
an interesting address on agriculture at 
Helemere tes in re Mewiogate 
Ww n Ye was an 
attion to deterenae the construction to be put 
on the will of the late Mr Newdegate, M P 
The plaintiff, General Newdegate, claimed to 
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be entitled to annuities of £500 and £00 as 
os rant ial hfe under ~ will, ance rege to 
a le of £5,000 given to him person a 
codicil ‘ The defendants, who were the ote 
maindermen and trustees, contended that the 
legacy was given by way of substitution for 
the annuities ‘The plaintiff also claimed the 
right of immediate occupation of the mansion- 
house and park of Arbury, which the defendants 
alleged they had a right to let on lease for ar 
ears, to pay off incumbrances On May 7th 
r Justice Chitty delivered judgment in favour 
of the plaintiff on both points —On the same 
day an action relating to the Ohantrey bequest 
was decided by Mr Justice North Suir Francis 
Chantrey, a famous sculptor, died in 1841, and 
by his will directed that, subject to the hfe 
interest of his wite and certain small annuities, 
the income of his personal estate should be 
paid to the president and treasurer of the Royal 
Academy, to be expended In purchasing works 
of art of the highest merit executed 1n Great 
Britan They were toibidden to purchase 
anything but completed works, 1n other words, 
they might be give orders for works of art to 
be exccuted on commission The opimion of 
the Court was now 1sked as to whether the 
tcims of the bequest permitted the puichase of 
plaster or wax models of statuary to be after- 
wards executed in bronze or marble It was 
shown that sculptors invariably sold their 
work 1t this stage to ordinary customers that 
the creative pait was ically finished then, the 
rest of the work being merely mechanical, al- 
though demanding great manual dexterity, and 
that 1t would be a great hardship to make a 
sculptor incur the expense of executing his 
work in the bronze or marble, without knowing 
whether he would find a purchaser forit The 
Court held, however, that such purchases could 
not be made, the judgment resting chiefly on 
the fact that the testator, himseli a sculptor, 
must hive known of the distinction between 
sculpture and painting in this respect, and yet 
had expressly forbidden the purchase of any- 
thing but completed works of either kind — 
Abdallah v Ruiokards, tried before Mr Justice 
Chitty on the sth and 6th of June, was a will 
suit irising out of the following remarkable 
circumstance The testator was a Mr Hen 
Selby Rickards, a native of Colchester, born 
about the year 1814 In 1840 he went to Egypt 
and settled there He dropped his English 
name and took the Turkish one of Abdallah 
He became a Turk 1n all his customs and habits, 
and adc pted the Mohammedan religion, even to 
the extent of being circumcised and making 
a pilgrimage to Medina In 41 the testator 
matried Fatoom Hanim, the daughter of an 
Feyptian Sheikh of Cairo, and descended from 
the prophet The marriage was performed 
according to the Mohammedan rites, and the 
children of the marriage, of whom there were 
seven surviving, had been given Mohammedan 
names, and had been brought up as Mohamme- 
dans In 69 Fatoom died, and in the same 
year the testator went through a form of mar- 
mee with his own brother s daughter, Catherirre 
Rickards He returned to England 1n 70, and 
lived at a house he had purchased at Sydenbam 
till 75 From that year till his death, 1n '86 
he resided in a house belonging to himself at 
Beyrout, in Syria It was abundantls proved 
that up tll yo the testator lived and behaved 
as a learned and devout Mussulman—pra 
tasting, and attendijg mosques in an open 
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public manner. Onthe other hand the evidence 
#26 clear from ’7o he attended Christian 
pinces worship with considerable regu- 
y, and that Ihs four children by Catherine 
Rickards were brought up as Christians By 
his will made in 85 testator left the bulk of his 
rea] and personal property to his wife Catherine 
Rickards, and after her death to his children 
by her, A800 only being bequeathed to ‘m 
iIdren by an tian mother, Anim Bey ” 
These children by Fatoom or Anim Bey now 
claimed that they were entitled to the bulk of 
teatator’s property on the ground that they 
were his heira according to Mussulman law, 
and that he was only entitled according to that 
law to leave away trom them by his will one 
third of his own property and one fourth of 
their mothers They also rested their claim 
on a compromise which had been agreed to and 
executed before the British Consul General at 
Beyrout, between the executors of the will and 
Anim Bey Abdallah, eldest son of the testator, 
acting for himself and by powers of attorney 
for all his brothers and sisters By this agree 
ment the plaintiffs were to have one third of 
testator’s property and withdraw all other 
claims The issues raised were these Firstly, 
was the compromise valid and binding? and 
if not, secondly, waa the testator a domiciled 
Mussulman at the time of his death, and there 
fore restricted in his testamentary dispositions 
by that law? The first point turned on the 
construction of sect 37, subs 2, of the Convey 
ancing Act ’8:, which empowers executors to 
settle claims for debts Mr Justice Chitt 
held that the ps een in question was bad, 
and not within the terms of thc section, because 
it essayed to deal with the real as well as the 
personal property of the testator, and was 
therefore titra vsres, executors having nothing 
to do with realty He refused to separate the 
terms of the compromise and hold 1t valid as to 
the personal estate only The view he took 
was that the agreement was to be looked at in 
its entirety, and that as it purported to effect a 
compromise which was «/ira uses, the plaintiff 
was unable to enforce 1t As to the second 
point his lordship considered that the testator 
resumed his domicile of origin when he lived 
in England as a Christian from 7o to 75, and 
that the onus of showing that he again intended 
to change his domicile when he went to Beyro it 
and stayed there till his death, was on the 
plaintiffa They had failed to prove the change 
of domicile, and therefore the testator was to 
be considered as a domiciled Englishman at the 
time of hia death, and his will was unrestricted 
bythe provision of Mohammedanlaw Judgment 
for the defendants, the executors of the will, 
no order as to costs —Reg v Canon Douglas 
figured for some time in the daly papers 
as the “Abduction by a Canon case One 
Brinnuoy, an [tahan organ grinder, living at 
Nottin » marned an Englishwoman, who 
was a Protestant, ad eight children 
by her, of whom Pleasance Brinniloy, the purl 
to be abducted, was one Brinmiloy had 
his children baptised ae Roman Catholics, but 
allowed them to attend the sh church, and 
attended there himself occasionally In ’85 his 
wife died, and in Oct. '87 he went to Canon 
and stated that he wished his younger 
ught up in hus own There- 


, at the canga's anggestion, a, v 
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unable to write, affixed his mark to this doru- 
ment in the presence of witnesses In Dec 
of the same year he died, and the canon 
Pleasance, one of the younger children, in a 
convent at Nottingham emima, the elder 
sister, called one day at the convent and ob- 
tained permission for Pleagance to attend a 
brother's funeral, promising, of course, to 
her back Having thus gained possession 
the child, she refused to restore her, and she 
had her placed in a Protestant hanage. 
While walking out one day with the other 
children of this school, Pleasance was carned 
off by some of the inmates of the convent 
whence her sister had removed her, and was 
now detained there A rule was obtained fora 
writ of habeas corpus, and an issue was directed 
to be tried at Derby, whether Canon Douglas 
was properly appointed testamentary an 
to Pleasance Brinniloy The case came before 
the Lord Chief Justice, and the jury found for 
the will on all the issues raised, namely — 
(1) That the deceased knew and understood 
the effect of the will, (2) that be intended it to 
operate as his last will and testament, (3) that 
there was no fraud, (4) that there was no un- 
due influence, (5) that the testator was of 
sound mind and memory [he Divisional Court 
accordingly discharged the rule 

Wills, Sir Alfred, a judge of the Queen's 
Bench Division, was b in 1828, and after a 
distinguished academical career, entered at the 
Middle I'emple, by which Inn he was called to 
the bar in ‘5: He obtained a solid reputa- 
tion asajunior QC (72) His appomtment 
to the bench enriched the judicature with 
the pooscuce of an able lawyer and a man of 
the highest personal character Mr Justice 
Wills never took any great part in politics, but 
has published one o1 two little works about 
Alpine scenery Appointed towards end of 68 
President of the Railway Commission 

Wills, William Gorman, dramatist, b in 
Kilkenny, Ireland, 1828 Educated at Trnn 
Coll Dublin, _He subsequently became _ 
student at the Royal Irish Academy, and de- 
voted himself to portrait painting He 18 the 
author of a large number of plays and 
tions, of which the best known are “ The 
o'Aurhe,” ‘‘ Charles I” (which ran for 200 nights 
at the Lyceum in 72 73, and which first brought 


Wilson Barrett) at the Princess s, '8 ’ and the 
adaptation of ‘* Faust,” in which Mr rving and 
Miss Terry achieved their most brilliant suc- 
cesses The play, produced in Nov ‘8s, ran for 
188 nights The same play, on the return of 
Mr Irving from America, was revived, and had 
another prolonged run in '89-'88 

‘Wimbledon M A meeting held 
annually under canvas at Wimbledon, under 
the auspices of the National Rifle Association, 
for the encouragement of rifle shootang 
the volunteers Various prizes are com 


for, the principal event being the Queen's 
Asao- 


Prize, value £250, with the of the 
ciation, won ay 2888 by Liest, Walten, 
Westminsters to the necessity for seek- 
ing a new home, consequent on the to 
quit given by H RH the asf thmceyd eae Yor 
ground of the r yearl te 
the nexghbourhood Wimbledon, 
Re been much dincussion 
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Various s stions have been made from time 
to time advocating such places as Cannock 
and Brighton for this purpose. In 

. '88 the position most favoured seemed 

to be that of Brookwood, near Woking, Surrey. 


Winchester, Rt. Rev. Edward Harold 
Browne, Lord Bishop of. The see was founded 
635, and has an incame of £6,500. In prece- 
dence bishops of this diocese rank after London. 
His lordship, the 84th bishop, and prelate of 
the Most Noble Order of the Garter (1873), 18 
the son of Lieut.-Col. Robert Browne, J.P., 
D.L., of Morton House, Bucks, and was b 
z8rz. Educated at Eton, and Emmanuel Col- 

e, Cambridge, he graduated as Wrangler 
(2832), took the Crosse Theological Scholarship 
(1833), the Tyrwhitt Hebrew Scholarship (1834), 
and’ the Norrisian pe a Pe eee 
Ordained’ descon (1836) t (1837), by th 

rdained deacon (1836), priest (1837 the 
Bishop of Ely, he was ponpeceated Lod Bisho of 
Ely (1864), and translated to the diocese of Win- 
chester (x873). Formerly was Fellow and Tutor 
of his College (1837-40), curate of Stroud, Glou- 
cester (1840); perpetual curate of St James's, 
Exeter (1841); perpetual curate of St. Sidwell, 
Exeter (1841-43), Vice-Principal and Professor 
of Hebrew in St David’s College, Lampeter 
(1843-49), prebendary of St. David’s (1848-50), 
vicar of Kenwen and prebendary of Exeter 
(1849-57), Norrisian Professor of ay at 
Cambrid: e (1854-64), vicar of Heavitree (1857), 
Canon of Exeter (1857-64), Proctor 1n Convoca- 
tion for the clergy of the diocese of Exeter 
(1852 64). As an author his lordship 15 _best 
known by his learned ‘“‘ Exponition of the XXXIX. 

"(1850° xath edition 1882). 


Winchester College, the oldest of our public 
schools, founded (1337) by William of Wykeham 
as a nursery for the ‘'New Oollege” he had 
recently founded at Oxtord Until 1854 the 
scholars were nominated without examination, 
but in that year the old system was exchanged 
for open competition. About a dozen vacancies 

early occur for foundationers, who are elected 

y the governors. Her Majesty gives two gold 
and two silver medals to be competed for. 
Tenable at the Universities are 4 exhibitions of 
450 for four years, and at New College, Oxford, 
6 scholarships, Head Master— Rev. W. A. 
Fearon, D.D. Motto—“‘ Manners makyth man.” 
Alamni—Llo d, Turner, and Ken (three of the 
“seven bishops” of 1688); Lord Selborne, 
Addington (premier 1801), Loid Sherbrooke, 
Dibdin, Sidney Smith, Dr. Arnold, G, E. Buckle 
(q.0.), present editor of the 7mes. 


Windsor, Military Knights. See Army. 


Windthorst, Dr. Ludwig The leader of the 
Roman Catholic party the pohament of 
Prussia, b. in 1812. He studied at the Un:- 
versities of Gdttingen, and Heidelberg. After 
having filled several posts in the legal profes- 
sion, became, in 1863, Minister of Justice 
under the Hanoverian Government, being also 
a member of the Hanoverian Estates of the 
Realm. In 1867 he entered the Prussian 
Parliament, and constituted himself the cham- 

ion of the Catholic Church of Germany. At 

present time he occupies a prominent post. 
tion in the Reichatag. 

rd Islands. The southern section 
of r Antilles. Politically the name is 

1 Colony, whose constitu- 
lin 1885, and now consists 
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of the islands of Grenada and the Grenadines, 
Bt. Vincent, St. L and Tobago, Area 6 
Sq. Mm, pop. 148,736. ese islands previou 
formed separate colonies, and possessed other 
‘ormsofgovernment. hey now together form 
one Crown colony, with a Governor, Executive 
“"d_ Legislative Councils, wholly unelective. 
ach isJand has a subordinate Admunistrator 
ind staff. Before the new arrangement the 
Governor of Barbadoes was vested with supreme 
iuthority over the Windward Islands; but now 
shat connection has been severed, &t, 
.n Grenada, 1s the capital, and seat of govern- 
nent. See under the several islands. suit 
‘Her Majesty's Colonies,” Layard’s “Through 
che West Indies,” etc. 


Winnipeg. The capital of Manitoba (¢.v.) 
pop 30,000, At the junction of Red an 
Assiniboine rivers, some miles above their 
outflow into Lake Winnipeg. Mere hamlet’g:, 
pop. 240; now a fine city. 


“Winter, John 8 e’' (Mrs, Henrietta E. 
V. Stannard), author of ‘‘ Cavalry Life,” *‘ Beotle’s 
Baby,” and many other popular novels, 1s the 

nly daughter of the late Rev. Henry Vaughan 

almer, and was born at York in 1856. as 
recently éulogised by Mr. Ruskin as “the 
author to whom we owe the most finished and 
faithful rendering ever yet given of the cha- 
racter of the British soldier.” Most of her 
works appear in one shilling volumes, all of 
which have had enormous sales both in England 
and America. A dramatio version of ‘‘ Bootle’s 
Baby” was played for four months during last 
summer at the Globe Theatre with marked 
success. Was )mariied in ’84 to Mr. Arthur 
Stannard, a civil engineer. 


Witnesses’ Expenses. A !witness may re- 
fuse to give cvidence unless his expenses 
are previously paid The judge at the West- 
minster County Court (March) fined a man 
£5 who declined to take the oath until he 
received his expenses; but the fine was sub- 
sequently remitted, on the discovery that the 
witness was right 1n his contention, 


Wolff, Sir Henry Drummond, P.C , K C.B. 
son of the celebrated traveller Dr. Samuel Wolff, 
was b at Malta 1830 Educated at Rugby. 
Entered the Foreign Office at the age of 17. 
Was made attache to the British Legation at, 
Florence 1852. Subsequently transferred to the 
Colonial Office. Sent to the Ionian Islands as 
secretary to the Lord High Commissioner, an 
appointment which he held until their cession 
to Greece in ’62(K CM ie He first entered 
Parhament 1n 1874, as member for Christchurch, 
and 1n 1880 was elected member for Portsmouth, 
for which borough he continued to sit up to the 
election of 85. On his entry into parliament 
he showed an early capacity for dealing with 
fore affairs, and in icular he gave 
valuable aid to the administration of Lord 
Beaconsfield in all matters relating to its 
Eastern policy, which led to his appointment, 
in 1875, a8 British High Commissioner for the 
delimitation and organisation of “‘ Raatern Rowe 
melia” (K.C.B.), In parliament he became a 
member of the ‘Fourth Party,” and took a 


prominent and authoritative part 1n all debates 
on the Eastern ine! 
uantance with 


His Teypumncaad £ 
affairs to his being sent (1885) by 

Salisbury administration to as 
Plenipotentiary fer the settlement of the of 
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Zegypt, in accordance with the Ottoman Govern 
ment Appointed as Ambassador to Teheran 
Jan 88, where he has already achieved success 


Wolseley, General, K P 
rst Visct (creat 188s), b 1833 1n county 
Dublin Entered the army in 52 Ensign 
Wolseley served with the 80th Regime... __. ___- 
latter part of the second Burmese war Hc was 
dangerously wounded at the head of asto:r ming 
party in the last and most critical act on of the 
war Lieutenant W served in the Orimea from 
December 54 with the goth Light Infantry, and 
as assistant engineer, and was twice wounded 
Captain W served in India with the goth, and 
on the staff in the campaigns of 5759, ind 
received a brevet majority Jieut Col W 
servedin the China war of 60 Col W served 
in Canada from 62 70, and comminded the Red 
Expedition in 7o Major Gen SirG W, 
commanded the troops in the 
Ashantee War in 7374 Licut Gen SirG W 
also held the commind of the troops in the 
South African War in 79 As General he com 
manded the army in the Egyptian War of 82, 
and was raised to the pecrage, and took thic 
command of the troops in the Soudan campaigns 
of 84 85 and was made a Viscount*an Pp 
Lord received {25,000 for scivices in 
Ashantee, and £2> 000 fo: Lgypt He his held 
many staff appointments, and has becn High 
Commissioner to Natal and to C lie was 
appointed Adjutant-General of the Army in &2 
and has held that appointment, with two inte! 
vals of active service, cver since Ite his 
received a large number of inedals and orders 
Lord W contributes occasionally to periodical 
literature, his ‘' Soldiers Pocket book’ 15 well 
known, and several editions have appe ued = Tc 
made several speech: s during the past year in 
advocacy of army reform, and was gencrally 
regarded as having inspired a sensational 
article in the Dazly Telegraph on the alleged 
inadequacy of the national detences A speech 
delivered by him at a public dinne: in denun 
ciation of the general administiation of the 
army provoked a severe rebuke by the Prime 
Minister in the House of Lords I o1d Salisbury, 
however, subsequently declared himself s1tis 
fied with Lord blade fl explanation He 
was afterwards appointed Ranger of Greenwich 
Park, where he now resides 


Women, Higher Education of Seeecd 87 


Womens Off See QUEENS JUBILEE 
PRESENTS, seeed 8 


Women's Rights Seeed 86 


Wood, F P See Cyciine 

Wood, Major-Gen Sir Henry Evelyn, VC 
GCMG,KCB,b 1838 Was in the Royal 
Navy 18sa-ss Served 1n the Crimea, including 
the battle of Inkerman, and was severely 
wounded in the assault on the Redan Joincd 
the army in September 55, and was transferred 
successively to several regiments Lieut W 


was cngaged in many actions in the Indian 
Mutiny campaigns o 1858-9, and gained the 
V. Gross He was brigade majo. and 


afterwards commanded rst Beatsons Horse 
Lieut.-Col. Wood raised and commanded a 
native regiment in the Ashantee War, in which 
he waa wounded Col. W. served in the Kaffir 
end Zulu campaigns of '76-8:, and commanded 
the troopa in several actions SirE W served 
in the Transvaal campaign of ‘8:1, and succeeded 
to the command on the death of Sir George 
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Colley May Gen Sir E W_ commanded a 
brigade in the Warof’8a He served 
also in the Soudan campaign of 8485 Sur E 

has received thirteen medals and orders in 
recognition of his services In Dec '88Sir E 
W was speointed to the command of the troops 
at Aldershot 


Woolner, Thomas, RA, b 1825, showed 
an carly talent fo: sculpture, and was placed 
in the studio of Wilham Behnes Exhibited 
tcmatkable skill im producing models of a 
poc tical and Instorical character H1s ‘ Death 
of Boadicea (1843) attracted much attention, 
and save promise of his subsequent eminent 
carcer M1 Woolner, who favoured the ideas 
of the “pre Raphaelite school (gv), visited 
Australia in 1854 Amongst his latest are 
statues of Captain Cook for Sydney harbour 
of Sir Stamfoid Raffles for DIDEsP Ore, and o 
Bishop Fraser of Manchester, and the monument 
to Sir Edwin Landseer in St Paul s Cathedral 
Elected R A (1874), he was forsome years Pro- 
fessor of Sculpture in the Royal Academy 


Worcester, Right Rey Henry Philpott, 
DD, roznd Bishop of (founded 679), at 
Chichester 1807. I ducated at St Catharines 
C 1] Cambridge (senior wiangler and Smiths 
prizveman), elected a Fellow, and (1845) Master 
of his College and Canon Residentiu y of Nor 
with ordained deicon (1831), priest (1833), 
wis subsequently chaplain to the late Prince 
Consort, consecrated to this see (1860) 


Working Men’s Clubs and Institutes 
See cd 88 
World,The (weekly6d) Thiswell known 
journal ‘for men and women has been the 
forcrunner of many society papers It has 
alurys made a special feature of its interviews 
with celcbrities “at home, among the ea:hiest 
notabilities thus interviewed being H R H the 
Prince of Wales More recently the popular 
Princess Mary (Duchess of Teck) was the 
subject of an interesting interview, which took 
place carly in 88 Editor, Mr tH Yates 
(qz) ce, 1, York Street, Covent Garden 


Wrangler The title given to some thirty of 
the most successful competitors in the higheat 
mathematical examination at Cambridge, an 
wenn the first class in the final mathema 
tical schools at Oxford , the men of the second 
class being styled senior optimes, and the third 
class junior optimes The term wrangler (verb 
‘to wrangle, uscd m its older sense, ‘to 
al gu, ) was adopted from thc tact that the can- 
didate used at one time to undergo vied voce ex- 
amination only The student who heads the hst 
is called ‘Senior Wrangler,’ the others being 
laced second, third, etc, according to merit. 
e examination, formerly held in January only, 
takes place twice in the year, the Impos hat 
being also issued in June 


Wreck Commissioner, The, assisted by two 
or more assessors, of nautical, engineering, or 
other special skill or knowled e, chosen by 
the Home Office from a hst of assessors ap- 
inted by the Secretary of State, holds a 
ormal investigation, at the request of the 
Board, into the loss or abandonment of any 
ship, or into any shipping casualty, and may 
suspcnd the certificates of masters and mates 
lhe Wreck Commussioner 1s also J of all 
the Courts of Survey These courts hear 
appeals against orders of the Board of Trade 
in cases where ships have been detmned by 
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their officers for being unseaworthy or over- 
n Ohief Olerk, also of the Court 
of Survey for London, E S_ Thomson 
(£600) wing to the death of the Wreck Com 
missioner (Mr Rothery) the appointment 1s 
vacant, and there 1s some doubt as to whether 
the office will not be reorganised altogether 


Wreck Statistics See Los. or Lurk aAtSEA 


Writa, Should a seat become vacant durin 
asession, from any one of the causes mentione 
under the head of Houst or Commons, 1 new 
Writ 18 moved for at the commencement of an 
ordinary sitting, gencrally by one of the whips 
of the party to which the latc_ membci be 
longed Piovision 1s also made for the issue ot 
writs during the recess without the intcurven 
tion of the House, 1t being enacted thit the 
Speaker may, on the producnen of a certificate 
signed by two members that a membcr has 
died, or accepted an ofhce held direct from the 
Crown, or has been called to the House of 
Lords, or that the scat has become vicant 
by the bankruptcy of a membe1, ordera writ to 
be issued for a fresh election to fill the vacancy 


Yachting Of the thirty si, keading Yacht 
Clube in the United Kingdom the oldest 15 the 
Cornwall, which was cstablished at Falmouth 
as far bach as 1720, although the date of thc 
Admiralty warrant 1s the same as that of the 
Northern, stationed at Rothesay [he Prince 
of Wales 1s commodore of the Royal Yacht 

uadron (Cowes), the Albert (Souths 1), the 

(Kingstown), and the Thames Yachts of 
filteen tons and upwards, Government measure, 
must be registered at the Custom House in 
London, or at one of the ports, and owners 
aie not allowed to fly the colours of the club 
to which they belong without first having 
obtained the propci Admiralty warrants Ihe 
sailing rules, scale of time allowances, und 
measurements, are guided by the code arr inged 
by the Yaoht Racing Association in 1880, ind 
regattas are held at various points of the cost 
during the summer months, whilst in the 
inonth of August the waters of the Solent 
ale thickly studded with yachts of varying rig 
tonnage, and nationality The season of ’ 6 
proved comparatively tame after the cventful 
contests of the preceding year, but the cus 
tomary regattas furnishcd some cnjoyabiec 
racing In two or thrce instances aceidents 
unfortunately attended with loss of life, mai red 
the cn ent of yachtsmen, and two of the 
crew of the awl Iona were drowned through 
collision with the steamer Indian Prinoe, off 
Prawle Point, on the evening of Sept sth 
Much interest was shown in the racing gual 
ties of the cutter Yarana, designed by Mr G 
I Watson, for Mr P A Ralh, and built by 
Messrs. D and W. Henderson of Glasgow, 
this being the first serious attempt to fit a 
yacht into the new er strong 
points in sailing were found to be in light to 
moderate breezes, and during the season she 
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thus caused. But a writ may not be issued 
during the recess on the acceptance of the 
Chiltern Hundreds or of the hke offices The 
Lunacy (Vacating of Seats) Act, 1886, provides 
a procedure by which the seat of any member 
who may have been received into a lunatic 
asylum shall be declared vacant 

yndham, Charles, actor, made his first 
appearance in a Small part at New York in 
1861 Shortly afterwards he s.1ved as surgeon 
in the Confederate army during the civil war 
Coming to this country, he began his theatrical 
career on the London stage in 1866, and has 
always muntamned i high rcputation as a lead 
ing comedian foi many yeus Mr Wyndham 
has been lessee of the Oriterion Theatre In 
Feb 87 Mr W wasthe iccipient of a massive 
loving oup from the Prinoe of Wales as a souvenir 
of 1 performance of David Garnok” at Sand 
nngham, Jan 87 F uly last yea: Mi W ,incom 
pany with Miss Mary Moorc, performed in the 
above named play, in Gcrman, at the Remdenz 
Theatre, Berlin, ind won great applause froin 
the Germin critics On his return he played in 
the same picce at his own theatre 


ba yta a Op flags: coe sce ee 
maintained her | Asada 1 Jamesons cutter 
securing some of the most covcted prizes of the 
year famous schooner 13 the Alarm, 248 tons, 
which inthe 39 years it was before the pubhe, 
from 18,>to 186) won? out of 37 matches, the 
valuc of the prizes which she secured amounting 
toover £2 a, She wis broken upin 88 lle: 
original owner wis Mr Joseph Weld of Lul 
worth Castle who wis onc of the fifty gentle 
men who mct it the Lhatched House Taveain, 
St James 5, 10 1815, to establish ‘The Yacht 
Club, which was paitly formed at Cowes three 
ears eather, ind which 1s now known as the 
yal Yacht Squadron Anothcr celcbiated 
yacht, the Oambria was in the carly part of 
the year sold 18 a tiade: fu; the West Coast ot 
Afiica, and of the many victorics gained by this 
schooner may be mentioned those ovei the 
American yacht Dauntless in the Atlantic race 
and Sappho in the International meeting of 68 
onthe Solent Tht Cambria was also the first 
yacht to Se thiough the Suez Canal Ata 
meeting of the Counoil of the Yacht Racing 
_.ssociation, held on duly trth Rule VOT was 
cXpunged, and 27 clubs votcd in fuvour of ad 
mitting centre-boards without any restriction 


whatever According to “Lloyds Yucht 
Register, thc number of yachts owned 1n 
England at the close of 87 was 2,867, with an 

d the number 


aggregate pias of 130,912, an 
owned in the United States is by the same 
authority estimated at about 1,100 . 

Yates, Edmund Hodgson, editor and pro- 
prietor of The World, was b 1831 After com- 
pleting his education, he obtained an appoint- 
ment in the Post Office, from which he retired 
in 72 Mr_Yates early distinguished himself 
He was The Flaneur ’ of the Morning Star, 
and subsequently dramatic critic to the Darly 
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News, and London correspondent of the New 
York Herald. Mr Yates bas also held vanous 
editorships, including Zemple Bar, Tinsley s 


Magassme, and Time He ie the author of 
many novels, of which the most popular, 
perhaps, are, ‘Broken to Harness,” “ Runnin 
the Gauntlet,” “ Kissing the Rod,” “Bla 


Sheep,’ ‘‘ Land at Last 
Yeliow Books. See Bive Books 


Yeomen of the Guard A bodyguard to 
the sovereign, first instituted by Henry VII, 
and the oldeatcorp3in HM Service Its head 
quarters are at the Towe: , and the men, who 
wear the picturesque dress of Tudor days, are 
better known as ‘beet eaters” (buffetiers) The 
captain 1s always a peer and a privy councillor 
See MINISTRY 


“Ye Sette of Odd Volumes. Seced 87 


Yeomanry, Old English See Lanp Qurs 
TION, ed '88 


York August Meeting See Tur: 


York, Rt_ Hon. and Most Rev. Willlam 
Thomson, F RS, Lord Archbishop of, and 
Metropolitan, and one of the Lords of the Privy 
Council The see dates from 625, and has an 
income of £10,000 His Grace, the 86th Arch 


Zambesi and Shiré Rivers The Zambesi 
1s the large 3t of the African rivers flowing into 
the Indian Ocean It rises in the Barot ge 
country, running south and then east, with 
a course of 1,500 miles Its banks were the 
scene of Livingstone » carlier wanderings, and 
he discovered the famous Victona Falls, more 
sublime than Niagara Native tradc1s descend 
to the Portuguese settlements on the lower 
river South of the Zambesi he the counties 
of Monomotapa, Mashona, and Manica, where 
are many ancient ruins, pat ea to the 
presence of a civilised people e most 
recent explorers seem to have found proof 
that these were Phe:nician Gold 1s said to 
be plentiful The Shire drains Nyassa and 
Shirwa lakes, falling into the Zambes: about 

miles from the sea BS the Zambesi, the 
Shure, and Lake Nyassa are enterprise 1s 
finding 1ts way into Central Africa Though 
navigation 1s broken by falls, there are steamers 
on the Shire and Nyassa, and an increas- 
ing English settlement, whose trade already 


amounts to £200,000 per annum But the 
travelle: Hinkelmann was killed by natives 
near Mopea on the Shiré in 38 These 


rivers form a natural waterway and means 

of access to vast populous regions, rich im 

ld, iron, ivory, and many native products. 

ea er 
a r . E. O'Neill, in “ Proceed: 

R. G. S. aly 1885. — 

, A territory on the east coast of 

Ca. naists of the island of Zanzibar, 

ss by ss miles, area 625 8q. m.3; pop. 200,000, 
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bishop in hierdie yor ich b. at Whitehaven 
1819, was educated at Shrewsbury and 6 
College, Oxford, where he entered as a lounda- 
tion scholar, and araduated BA (x64), D.D. 
(e856) Ordained deacon (2842) by the Bishop 
of Oxford, and priest (1843) by the ears of 
Winchester Consecrate Bishop of Giou- 
cester and Bristol (Dec sth, 1861), translated 
to York (Feb 3864) His Grace ameé suc- 
cessively Fellow, Tutor, Dean, and Bursar of 
gucen s College (1847 55), Provost of Queen’s 
olege (1855 62), was Bampton Lecturer (x853), 
Select University Preacher (1856), Preacher at 
Lincolns Inn (1858), Chaplain in-ordinary to 
the cen (1860), and rector of All Saints’, 
Marylebone (1855) As an author and editor 
his Giace 18 well known He 1s the 
of several sermons, addresses, and pamphlets 
published at various times, and has written 
more important works, among which may be 
mentioned, ‘‘ The Atoning Work of Christ,” 
Bampton Lectures (1853), ‘‘An Outhne of the 
Necessary Laws of Thought’ (1849) 


Yorkshire Angiers’ Association See Anc 
LING 


Young England Party. Seeed 8&8 


Younghusband, Lieut. See GroGRAPHICAL 
PROGRESS 


the isles of Pemba and Mafia, and some points 
on the Suahela coast In 1686-7 a Joint Commis- 
sion repicsenting Great Britain, Germany, and 
krince, fiacd the boundaiics of the Seyyids 
dominions on the mainland, with reference to 
those of native chiefs and those acquired by 
Germany lo the last Power was assigned the 
country inland from the Rovuma river to Eal- 
manjaro, which is administered by the German 
East African Co (7: ), together with Vitu and 
Manda Bay and Port Durmford Great Britain 
ra ape a protectorate ove: the country from 
Kulimanjaio north to Jana river, with port of 
Mombasa Zanzibai 1s left with a strip of coast 
extending ten miles inland, and from Cape 
Delgado to Kipini and the Gz river, north of 
which it has only the isolated points of 00, 
Kismayu, Brava, Meike, Mukdusha, and War- 
sheikh [he town of Zanzibar has a ps ap 
lation of roo,ooo, and 18 the emponum of a 
large tiade The islands are excessively 
fertile, producing cloves, rice, sugar-cane, 
manioc, millet, cocoanut, oranges, etc. Of the 
rivera descending tothe Suaheli coast, the Juba, 
Kingani, Wami, Rufyi, and Rovuma, are more 
or less navi able, the last two for many miles 
up The whole coast 1s said to be capable of 
producing unlimited quantities of such valuable 
commodities as cloves, sugar, cocoa, coffee, 
nutmegs, cinnamon, Guinea pepper, sesame, 
uncle cotton, tobacco, the oil-palm, etc. 
Cattle thrive well in some districts, Zanzibar 
was conquered in 1784 by the Imam of Muscat. 


It 18 now inde ent, and is ruled by 
sultan or Se Bazgeah ben Bead, son 
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the Imam of Muscat, who succeeded 1n 1870 
vans start to the interior and the Great 
Lakes from Mombasa, Pangani, Saadani, Baga 
moyo, Dar-es Salam (whence a road 1s being 
cut to Nyassa), and Quiloa They carry arms, 
cotton, beads, and brass wire, returning with 
gum copal, cloves, ivory, wax, indiarubber, 
cocoanut oil, o1] seeds, etc The population of 
Zanzibar island consists of Arabs, intermixed 
with various East African races, Hindu and 
Malagasy traders, and numerous foreigners 
Chief are the Arab landholders and slave 
employers The slave-trade (7 v), nominal! 
suppressed by treaty with the Seyyid, 1s sti 
carried on secretly There 1s an army of some 
31400 men Industries are chiefly the extraction 
cocoanut o1], and, now, sugar boiling The 
Seyyid s revenue 18 £220,000 Imports 1n 1880 
709,900, exports £870,350, ports in 1883 
1,220,000, exports £800,000 he trade 1s 
with Great Britain, Germany, America, France 
India, and Arabia Chief imports, raw an 
bleached cotton and manufactured goods, chief 
exports, ivory, caoutchouc, skins, sesame seed, 
cloves, and orchilla Thecommercialimportance 
of Zanzibar has been recently increasing, and 
there 1s no doubt will now tend to progress 
vigorously Trouble between Zanzibar and 
Portugal occurred early in 87, with reference 
to the possession of territory at Cape Delgado 
and Tung: Bay The dispute was peaceably 
terminated through the inteivention of Great 
BritainandGermany During 88 the death of 
the Sultan occurred (March) and was succeeded 
by his son, the Bultan Beyyid Kalyah Difficul 
ties arose between the Germins and some of 
the other Powers fightimg taking place In 
consequence of the revolt of the coast towns 
an the German Compiny blockade of the 
anzibar coast to suppicss slavery, in which 
England Geimany, Italy and Portugal joincd 
IS at present (Dec 6th) 1n pcre Consult 
report of Consul Kirk, in eports of H M s 
Consuls, Pait xin 82, Keith Johnstons 
‘ Afra , Li Johnstons Kuhm: Njaro 
Buitons* Zanzibar _, Thomsonsand Stanley s 
various works etc Sce DirLow tic 
br P at onc time onc of the pre itest 
leaders, particularly of slives in the Soudan 
He obtained much authority there and actin 
under the Government at Cairo suppresse 
several 1evolts in Daifour and adjoining pro 
vinces During Gordons first administration 
4 8 son rose in revolt, and being defeated by 
the Egyptian troops was iftei wards shot along 
with several of his officcrs After this there 
was always supposed to be a blood feud between 
Gordon and Z, who was ultimately about 73, 
sent to Cairo, where he remained in dignified 
ad nea re ee auton in oe 
ginning of 83, he with great vehe- 
mence otrthe English Government to send Z to 
um as his successor, and with instructions 
neither to go to Darfour nor the Bahr Gazelle 
provinces, to keep the peace with Abyssinia, 
and to pursue no one who had been engaged in 
suppressing hig sons revolt Gordon had a 
jskiorany + n of Z s courage, admunistrative 
abliity, and personal influence, but the Enghsh 
Government declined to follow his advice, 
chiefly because they feared that Z would revive 
the slave trade, turn traitor, and probably kill 
on Ins of assising him Some time 
after the fall of Khartoum, Z was arrested 
at Caro and with being engaged 2) 
& conspiracy against the Khurri, wa 
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removed to Gibraltar, but was released some 
months ago A letter appeared in the Zmes 
(Dec 8) from Sir John Adye, eulogising Zebehr 
and advocating the employment of his services 


Zeilah. A town and port on the north Somall 
coast of the Gulf of Aden __It forms part of the 
British Protectorate established 1n 1885 on this 
coast It is a market for the exchange of pro- 
duce from the interior with European goods 
In the seventh century, and for long after, 
Zeilah was the capital of the Arab empire of the 


Same name It was in Egyptian hands before 
England took 1t See BERBERA, ADEN, and 
SOMALILAND 


Zhob Valley Expedition Seeed ‘86 


Zola, Emile Born April and, 1840, in Pans. 
Educated at the Lycee St Louls, in Paris, he 
began life at Messrs Hachettes, the distin- 
guished French publishing firm He devoted 
much of his leisure to pretaty Ore) and soon 
appeared as a novelist in ‘Les Mystéres de 

arseille, and ‘‘Therése Raquin, exhibitin 
his remarkable power of critical analysis o 
human nature ‘I’ oir,” perhaps his 
most popula: work, has gone through fifty edi- 
tions n the stage Zola has not had much 
success, but a dramatised version of “ L’As- 
sommoir ran for two hundred nights, and an 
English adaptation, “Drink, hada great suc 
He 1s also the author of ‘‘ Nana,’ “ Pot 


cess 
Bouille, and many other works As a critic 
Zola has contiibuted much to the Voltaire and 


the Figaro Hc 19a writcr of remarkable power 
and industry His last novel 13 ‘La Terre” 
Ihc book has been prohibited in Austria and 
Lngland (Oct 68) cn wcount of its alleged 
indecency M Zoliwis tppointed a Knight of 
the Legion of Honour last year 


Zollverein “cc cd 88 
Zorrilla, Leon Manuel Ruiz, Spanish Re 


ublican cider wis b at Burgo de Osma, in 

Id Cistille, 1n1634 9 Piictised law in Madrid, 
andecntcred the Cortes in 1858 15.11 rogicssist 
For puticipation im the June rising cf 1866 he 
was caiked but ocn ictuined to Spun, and 
became Mimster cf Public Instruction and 
Commeice unde: the provisional povernment 
of 1868 In all Secu r Zorilla hi been three 
times 1 Minister of State was twice Prime 
Ministe1, and once duiing the rcign of Amadeo, 
President of the Cortes Among the more 
notable of Schor Zottilas political acts was 
the abolition of sluvery in Porto Ri o, ind he 
alse assistcd inrem oving, the diffcrenti 1] duties 
upon Enghsh goods in granting freedom of 
worship, and in instituting civil marriage 
After the :esignation of Amadeo, Sefior Zorrilla 
left Spain, and has since lived abroad, chiefly 
in London and Paris whence hc has carned on 
an active Republican propaganda 


Zululand A country in South Africa, 
north east of Natal, now a British Bosscesion 
Area about 10,000 sq _m , pop probably 300,000. 
Is well wateied and capable of cultivation, with 
140 miles of seaboard St Lucia Bay, the best 
harbour, proclamed British (1885), is full of 
shoals, and very unhealth he coast is 
damp and hot, but suitable for sugar and 
other semi tropical products The interior 1s 
rugged and intersected with rapid rivers, 
but being high, 18 cooler, drier, and more 
healthy than the coast At the beginning of 
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this century, Chaka, a Zulu chief, organised 
his people mto an army on a European plan 

He became master of the whole countiy be 

tween the Limpopo and Cape Colony In 1838 
his brother Dingaan succeeded him Sundry 
of Chaka s generals became independent, form 
ing kingdoms far to the north and west, and 
under Panda, the successor of Dingaan, the 
Zulu kingdom became reduced to the territory 
adel eg Zululand In adh ipceaeb hy io 
ceede tik be (pron Ketchwyo), who 
reorganised the Zulu regiments Cetewayo 
became embroiled with the Natal government 
and in 1879 British troops entcred Zululan 

in three columns The centre, unde: Lord 
Chelmsford, suffered a termble reverse at 
Isandhlwana, where 1,000 British troops were 
slain In spite of the heroic defence of Rorke s 
Drift, 1t had to retreat On the south Col 

Pearson defeated a Zulu force, but was be 
leaguered in Etchowe for some months On 
the north Sir Evelyn Wood suffered some re 
verses, but defeated the Zulus at Kambula Kop 
Eventually the Zulus werc utterly ove: thiown 
at Gingshlova and Ulund:, and Cetewayo made 
prisoner Zululand was then partitioned into 
thuteen chieftainships, but disorder soon en 
sued In 1888 Cetewayo was :estored to a part 
of the country, with a Native Rese:ve undcr 
a British Resident, between him ind Natal 
But he was soon overthiown by the chief 
Usibepu, and obliged to fly to the Reserve 
where he died =n 1885 6 many Boeis trekked 
into Zululand from the [:ansvaal, seizing land 
and “(squeezing out the Zulus The influx 
of Zulu refugees into the Reseive and Natal 
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and the formation of a new Boer Republic, in 
defiance of treaties and native rights, caused 

eat excitement in Natal e British 

overnment eventually deputed Sir Arthur 
Havelock, Governor of Natal, to negotiate with 
the Boer leaders He allowed their clam to 
the part of Zululand they had chiefly settled, 
and recognised their republic, while orbidding 
further encroachment The ‘New Repubh 
as the Boers have named tt, 1s now regularly 
constituted It occupies the western part ot 
Zululand, and does not reach the coast Its 
area 18 1 geo sq m, capital Vryhed In 1887 
the British Government, being strongly pressed 
thercto both at home and in South Africa, for 
mally annexed the whole of Zululand except 
the New Republic The area of this acquiaition 
1s 8,220 8q m_ Itis to be governed as a sepa 
rate Crown colony, and 1s at present adminis 
tered by a Resident Commissioner under the 
Governo: of Natal Late in 1887 the Zulu chiefs 
Dinizulu and Undabuko were cited to appear 
before the Governor, in consequence of their 
having sought Hoer aid against the Bntish 
During the ycu ‘'88 a rebellion of Dimsulu, 
arising out of cattle thefts and the attempt to 
arrest the offende:s with too weak a force, was 
magnifed into a British defeat, in spite of 
subsequent successes by British troops and 
auxiharies After ephcreectee operations Dint 
zulu was conquered, and was sent under escort 
(Nov ) to Etchowe, where, it was understood, 
he would be placed on his trial we 
appears to be the capital of the new British 
possession See Nara, TRANSVAAL, Swazi 
LAND, and AMATONGALAND 
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OCCURRENCES DURING PRINTING. 


E (Dec ro) The annual show of 
the Smithfield Club was opened, and appeared 
to not only equal those in previous years, but 
even surpass them The exhibits from the 
Scene arms, and also from those of H RH 
the Prince of Wales, again secured a large 
measure of success er Majestys list of 
prizes included two 1st, five and, and three 
3rd prizes—only three of the animals sent 
for exhibition being unsuccessful 


Aquatics (Dec 11) Searle proved the 
winne! 1n the four days International Sculling 
contest on the Brisbane river 


ustria-H 


(Dec 10) An exchange 
of telegrams took place between the German 
Emperor and the Emperor of Austiia on the 
occasion of the goth anniversary of the accession 
of the latter 


Births 

(Dec 3) Carmarthen, the Marchioness of, d 

(Dec 6) Flavel, Mrs S, the Mayoress of Leam 
ington s 

(Dec 9) Tancocok, uv of the Rev C C, head 
master of Rossall School d 


Bolivia (Dec 10) The Antofagasta rulwa 
400m in length 1s to be proceeded with It 
will bring Bolivia into communication with 
F urope 


Bright, Mr (Dec 11) The bulletin issued 
in the evening was to the following effect — 
“Mi Bright has had a fairly good day, and 
has fully maintained the strength he had gained 
this morning, although the state of the lungs 
18 not quite so good as yesterday 


Bulgaria (Dec 5) [he Sobranye has agreed 
to the propos1l of the War Minister to raisc 
the effective strength of the Bulgaiian aimy in 
time of peace from 22 400 men to 27 400 


Cricket (Dec 10) The County Cricket 
Couneil s annual méecting took place at Lord s, 
and was attended by many delcgates from the 
various counties The Local Government Act 
affects cricket as well as more scrious subjects 
and Lord Harris thereforc moved the following 
resolution (which was carried unanimously) — 
‘“‘That for purposes of cricket, county boun 
daries are not affected by the Local Govern 
ment Act — Ihe following are the dates of the 
five leading matches for 89 —July 1, 2, and 3 
Oxford v Cambridge, at Lords, July 4,5 and 
6, Gentlemen « Players, st Kennington Oval, 
july 8, 9, and 10, Gentlemen : layers, at 

ords, fut 12 and 13, Eton v Harrow, at 
Lord s, and July 11, 12, and 13, North z South, 
at Manchester 


Elections (Dec 11) The two candidates for 
the seat at Maidstone—Mr Cornwallis (C ) and 
Mr, John Barker (L )—formerly held by the late 
Major Ross, are busily SuRagCS in the contest, 
which promises to a close one — It was 
announced that Lord Brooke had consented to 
champion the Conservative cause at Colchester, 


while Sir W_B Gurdon in all probability 
would be the Liberal candidate 


France (Dec 4) M Numa Gilly was sus- 
ended by M Floquet from the mayoralty of 
imes, 1n consequence of the publication of a 
book entitled “Mes Dossiers _ (Dec 9) Capt 


(Dec 10) The French share of the new Russian 
loan was subscribed several times over 1n Paris 


Germany (Dec pL nee Bismarck sent a 
letter of thanks to the University of Giessen, 
which recently conferred the degree of DD on 
him (Dec 8) The Emperor, :t was stated, 
had abandoned procesaines against the news- 
paper which had published what purported to 

the Emperor Fredericks diary (Dec 9) 
White Book on Fast African affairs presented 
to Reichstag (Dec 10) The preliminary exa 
mination of Prof Geffcken was concluded, and 
it was understood that the Professor would 
soon appear on_ trial before the Supreme 
Court of the Empire I[t was announced 
that Prince Alexander of Hesse was lying at 
the point of death 


India (Dec 10) Lord Lansdowne formally 
assumed charge of the government of India 
Lord Dufferin the late Viceroy, received ova- 
tions on his departure from Calcutta An im 
portant conference of eat sea from Madras, 
the N W_ Provinces and Bengal, 18 expected 
toassemble shortly to discuss the relations of 
provincial to imperial finance 


Italy (Dec 10) The new penal code, as 
well as other laws recently passed by the 
Italian Government, are considered so unusual 
as almost to warrant the departure of the Pope 
from Rome 


Marriages 

(Dec 8) Donkin, Dr—Auguste Margarethe, 
widow of the late Prof E H Palmer, of 
Cambridge 


Obituary 

(Dec 3) Schestakoff, Admiral, Russian Minister 
of Marine 68 

(Dec 7) Wake, Richard F R, artist on the 


Graphu staff, shot while sketching at 
Suakin, 23 

(Dec 8) Angyelios, Monsignor, the Patriarch of 
Carlovitz, 72 


(Dec 8) Butterworth, Joseph, of the Stock Ex- 


change, 68 

(Dec 10) Churohill, Lady Alan Spencer, at 
Twickenham 

(Dec 10) Galliéra, The Duchess of, a lady 


famous for her great wealth and benevolence 
The total sum of her various gifts is said to 
be not far short of 90,000,000 fr, which she 
bestowed 1n both Italy and France on various 
public objects 73. 
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Obltuaries—coni:nued 

(Dec 10) Paley, Prof ndson of the autho: 
of “Evidences of istianity Graduated 
MA (42) Josned the Roman Catholt 
Church (46) Classical Examiner to th: 
University of London 

(Dec 11) Bylands, John head of the firm 
of Rylands and Sons (Limited), at Longford 
Hall, Manchester The company has given 
employment for many years to 12 ooo persons 
Mr R was reputed to be amullionaire 68 


Panama Canal (Dec 10) The Commission 
held another meeting 1n Paiis, and came to the 
decision that measures should be taken which 
would enable the Company to postpone some 
of its habilities until] the time when the Canr’ 
should be ux fast accompl: 


Parliamentary (Dec 10) The House has 
been engaged during the last few days in pass 
ing the Estimates 1n Committee of Supply, 
Sut, in consequence of the disposition to discuss 
many questions arising from the Irish policy of 
the Government progress has been slow 
(Dec 11) The inet Land Purchase Bill was 
passed in the House of Lords —the Commons 
amendment to the Lords amendment being 
agreed to In the House of Commons, the 
attention of the House was mainly directed to 
the consideration of the Scotch Civil Service 
Fstymates and the Irish I stamates 


Parnell Commission ore 11) The wit 
nesses examined were Mr George Cartcr, 
owne: of an estate 1n co Muyo, and Miss 
Lucy A Thompson, who stated that she had 
been boycotted ever since the establishment of 
the League 


Patti, Mdme (Dec 11) A great icception 
was accorded to the prima donna, fiesh from 
her trrumphs in Paris at the Albert Hall when 
she sang with great effect Ave Mana, and 
othe: selections 


Persia. (Dec 9) lhe repoit was circulated 
that a note, indicating a threatening attitude 
had been iddrcssed to Persia Ly the Russian 
Government (Dec 10) The leisimn autho 
ties have gone so far as to prohibit the sale of 
corn to the Russians and this action seems to 
have fostered in the minds of the latte: 1 
strong ant: Persian feeling 


Pope, The (Dec 8) Lhe Pontifical Secretar 
of State has interrogated the various Papal 
Nuncios abroad as to the Popes proposal to 
hold a European Congress relative to the abo 
ition of slavery 

Russia. (Dec 8) It was reported that a 
gioup of French financiers weie about to found 
a Russian mining company, with a capital of 
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ze 000,000 fr, in Russian Poland, the project 
eing patronised by the Russian Government. 
(Dee 11) The Minister of War, it 15 peporseds 
demands that the artillery in Poland be 
increased and placed on a war footing 


Balisbury Lord (Dec 12) In the House of 
lords, Lord S delivered a speech dealing 
with England s relations to Persia, expressing 
the desire that the new measures undertaken 
with regard to that oun might be beneficial 
not only to the people of England, but “above 
= things beneficial to the Persian people them 
selves 


Servia (Dec 9g) The returns of the rural 
elections show that out of pte seats the Pro- 
gressists have only 60, the Liberals about 250, 
and the Radicals the rest (Dec 11) The ab- 
dication of King Milan was, in St Petersburg, 
considered :mmuinent, unless the interference 
of Austria takes place Should such an event 
occur, Queen Nathalie might return to Servia 


Spain (Dec x0) Phe new Ministry was an 
nounced to be constituted as follows —Premier, 
Senor Sagasta, Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Ihe Marquis de la Vega de Armyo, Minister 
of Finance Sefior Venineio Gonzalez , Minister 
of the Interior, Senor capcepen - Minister of 
Justice, Sefior Canalej1s inister of Com 
merce, Count Xiquena Munister of War, Gen 
Chinchilla Minister of Marine, Admiral Auas ‘ 
Minister of the Colonies Sefio: Becerra 


Suakin (Dec 10) A telegram from Gen 
irenfell announces that Osman Digna 1s stated 
to be at Handoub, with a force of 2,000 men 
‘Dec 11) Great activity 1s still being displayed 
by the enemy, and troops in Cyprus and at 

ay aie now placed at Gen Dormers dis 
posa 


United States (Dec 6) Completed returns 
of the popular vote registered in the recent 
presidential election show thit Mr Cleveland 
received 5 526 503 votes and General Harrison 

478 299 Thercfore Mr Cleveland, though 
aten owing to the present electoral system, 
Nn reality received 1 majority of 98 204 votes 


Zanzibar (Dec 10) It was reported that 
Bagamoyo and Dares Salaam were held by 
means of military blockhouses The Indians 
hope that the Gel mans will confine their war 
like operations to these places A mecting was 
held by the British Indians for the purpose of 
‘ormulating means for the release of those who 
ie in the hands of the Arabs at Pangan: and 
ther places (Dec 11x) It was announced in 
che House of Commons that Bagamoyo, which 
8 destioyed, was by no means the most im 
»o1ltant post on the East Coast of Africa 
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5 Months Notice 6 : 


’ 
E xtra Bonus of 1 per Cent allowed on sums remaming on deposit 12 complete calendar months 


Further particulars given or forwarded on anplication 
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THE CITY BANK, LIMITED, LONDON. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL (100,000 Shares of £40 re Ree a 
PAID-UP CAPITAL (£10 per Share on 100,000 Shared), £1,000,000. VE FUND, £800,000. 
Hy. Joun ATKINSON .M.P. Henry Homes, OAQUIN DE MANCHA, Esq. 
fous Count, Esq. a, SAMUEL Josnun, Eo oe SUTHERLAND, Veg. MP. 
HomMAS MorGaAn Harvey, Esq. Emire Levitra, Esq. James E. VANnNER, Esq. 
Joun Henperson, Esq. WILLIAM MACNAUGHTAN, Esq. 


HEAD OFFICE (Corner of Finch Lane), THREADNTEDLE STREET, 
ALFRED Gnoxce Kennavy, Manager. | Davip G. H. Potrock, Assistant Manager, 


BOND STREET . .  . 34,Old BondStreet .  .  . Epwarp G. Mutuns : 

TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 159 and 160, ‘Tottenham Court Rd. Fc oucicn B Kigoy,. eee 

LUDGATE HILL .  .  . 62 and 63, Ludgate Hill =. =. Gionue W. OaKkcey, 

PADDINGTON , : . 219 and 221, Edgware Road . kK S. BEVINGTON, 

KNIGHI'SKBRIDGE. . . Ch pals Acie ss - RICHARD S, FENNINGS, 
“it gate Buildings, Corner of Fen- 

sngeeertacs . : - acre St. a | Leadenball St. ALFRED JAQUES, 
RN. 2. 6 2 2 3B olborn Viaduct . . |. Wms Hy. Nicuor 

OLD STREET . ww a eat Eastern Street . Wan H. Hivewan: 

QUEEN VICTORIA STREET 73, Queen Victoria Street . . D. Kipp, 

FORE STRELI. . . . «= © tooandio1, Fore Street- , ‘LHOMAS REED. 

Seoretary—H. W. Lame. 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept in conformity with the practice of London Bankers. In cases where a rei 3 
nu ¥ 
Ralance is not maintained, a Charge fur Cominssioi ws inade Parties keeping Current Accounts have the faciity of 
lhiving approved Bills discounted—of ane Loans upor n-gocidble Sccurties—or depositing B lls Coupons, ete , for 
¢ Neetion—and of lodging with the Bunk Deeds and other viluabl+ property in Fureproot Str onz-Rooms for safe custody 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNIS —Money, in amounts of G10 and upwards is received from the puolic generally, subject to 
seven days notice of withdrawal and Inturest » alowed there mm ut th current rate of the day, the Bank notifying aty 
nap ein he rate of ants test by ee : one or more of the leading Londun Newspapers. It the mg ey be 
withdrawn within a fortaght, no Interest i allowed. Persuias having Current Accounts can tral 
ort pee tu Deposit Account | a » ee any yore er aes 
16 AWENCY of COUNLKY an ORFIGN BANKS whether Juint Stock or Private, is undertaken by th ‘ 
’ ¢ . 
LEPIERS of CRFDI1, payable at any of the chicl Commercial lov n, and Cities of the World, are granted, diva meri 
treand M uginal Credits CIRCULAR NOLES are tsstted by the bana td sed to all, and pwyabls at any, of the places 
on the Continent where the Bink his an appointed Correspondent DIVIDENDS, ete on Government and other Stocks 
Sunes pepe etc , ac eee oy Lu pe of the ink without charge, the Purchase and Sale of Stocks, Shares, 
aud Securities are also undertaken , and every descript on of Banking business Is transacted 
the Bank are pledged not to disclose the trinsictions of any of ats ¢ ust Hers, Bene ene eee 


CHharfered BWank of Sndia, Australia, 


and @hina, 


Head Office: 


HATTON COURT, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER. 











RESERVE FUND _... wi £225,000 | CAPITAL ... vee ses £200,000 


—a 





ee i i ———— 





eee 


COURT OF DIRECTORS, 1888-89. 


WILLIAM CHRISTIAN, Esq. | WILLIAM MACNAUGHTON, Eso. 
SIR ALFRED DENT, R.C.M.G. WILLIAM PATERSON, Esq. 
OHN HOWARD GWYTHER, Esq. ROBERT STEWART, Eso. 

MILE LEVITA, Esq. JAMES WHITTALL, Esq. 


MANAGER—JOHN HOWARD GWYTHER., | SuB-MANAGER—CALEB LEWIS. 
SECRETARY—WILLIAM CHARLES MULLINS. 


BANKERS. 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND. THE CITY BANK, LIMITED. 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, LIMITED. 


AGENOIES AND BRANCHES. 
INSPECTOR eae dae THOMAS FORREST. 


BOMBAY. RANGOON. BATAVIA. HONGKONG. HANKOW. 
CALCUTTA. PENANG. SOURABAYA. FOOCHOW. YOKOHAMA. 
AKYAB. SINGAPORE. MANILA. SHANGHAI. 


TheC tion Sueliveceve tor collection Fills Oe et fae ae renee 
shy cove Acemcies aad Geancbe | aed tansact Genceal Banking siness there. 
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THE FEDERAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Incorporated under “‘ The Companies Statute, 1864, of the Victorian Parliament 
JOINT BANKERS TO THE GOVERNMENT OF VICTORIA. 
Capital, £2,000,000. Subscribed, £800,000 Paid-up Capital,£400,000. Reserve Fund, £90,000. 


Head Office—MELBOURNE. 


OTORS—John Whittingham, Esq , President, J B Watson Esq , Vice Pi sudent, John Robb, beg, 
William McLean, JP Hon James Munro, MP Genial Manager—A Priestley Assistant Manager 
D 8 Finnoch B CHES TN ya ater Park Armdale, North Melbourne Prahran, South 
ara | BRANCHES IN NEW SOUTH WALES—Sydney , Hasmarkot SYDNEY 
DIRECTORS. Hon k i Humphet) M a C 3 ( tea ee Bre ABE Y xy i 
anager— acDona ccountant—Jo ocher RAN TRALIA~— 
Adelaide ADELAIDE BOARD OF DIRECTORS—W Hickford, Esg, JP W Longbottom, Eaq, JP, 
F Basedow, kaq, MP anager —William No Accountant-H D Cook 


London Branch—18, KING WILLIAM STREET, EC. 


DIRECTOR —Sir Henry Barkly KCB, &, &, Lieut -Gencral Sir Andrew Clarko, GC MG, &, &, 
Hon oe Sponsloy Manage: —John H butt’ Accountau—E H Christian London Bankere—Bank 
of England, London and Westminste: Bank, Limited London Auditors—Mvssis Turquand, Youngs & Co 
GCOLONTAL AGENCIES —NEW SOUTH WALLS—The Australian Joint Stock RBauk QUEENS- 
LA Iho Australian Joint btock Bank Tho ree National Bank (Limited) NEW ZEALAND--~ 
he Bank of New Zonland SOUrH AUSTRALIA—The Bank of South Australia (Limited) WESTERN 
USTRALIA—The Western Australian Bank LASMANIA—The Commercial Bink of Tasmania (Limited) 
AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS —Bank of Scotland Edinburgh North of Scotland Bank (Limited), 
Aberdeen. ea Bank (Limited), Glasgow Bankof Ireland, Dublin Belfast Banking Co (Limited) 
Belfast Chartered Mercantile Bank of India, London and China Chartered Bank of India, Australia and 
China. Hong Kong and Shan Banking Corporation Anglo Egyptian Bank Pimtted) Banquo 
Franco-Egyptienne Standard k of South Africa (Limited) ossrs Thomas Mosley & Co , Gibraltar 
DEPOSIT AGENTS IN SCOTLAND —Messrs Crombie Boll & Bannorman, WS 137 Princes Street, 
Edinburg J Knox Crawford kag, SSC, 10, Goorge Street Fdinburgh Mossrs Thomson Jackson, 
Gourlay & Laylor, 24, George Square Glasgow Messrs Paull & Williamson 12 King Stroot Aberdeon 
DEFOSIT AGENTS IN IRELAND —Mossrs Quain & Powell 2 Collogo Stroct Dublin Moser 
Robert Workman & Co 8, Corporation Street, Belfast Mcssrs W & R Morrogh 74, Scuth Mall Cork 
The London Branch issucs Drafts on Demand upon the Colonial Branches of the Bank sree ¥ charge, 
urchases and collects Bills on the Australasivn Colonies and undort kes cvery dcacription of Coloni banking 
088 upon the most favourable terms Deposits of £50 and upwards, for fixed periods from 81a Months to 
Fieve } cara, received upon terms to be ascertained on application 


No 18, King William Street EC JOHN H BUTT, Manager. 


IMPERIAL OTTOMAN BANK, 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 
LONDON AGENCY, 26, THROGMORTON STREET, EC. 


Committee 1n London. 


J ALEXANDER, Esq P Du PRE GRENFELL, Esq Hon C W Miuxzs, MP 
The Hon T C Bruce, MP The Right Hon, Lord Hittinc |L M Ratt, Csq 
Sir W R Drake DON O C WatERFIELD, Lsq 
E GILBERTSON, Esq J W Larxine, Esq 
W ROBERTSON, Esq , Manager, London Agency. 
When Established 1863 
Capital £10 000,000 ©Paid up, 45,000,000 
Number and Amount of Shares 400/000 of £20 each to bearer, £10 paid 
Liabihty or ditto imited to £30 
Number of Branches and Agencies Nineteen 
Reserves 31st December, 1 £318,846 
Date of Meeting, Yearly, in June oard ays Wednesday 
Business Hours 10 to 4, Saturday, 10 to 3 
Share Quotations October, 10 


W. LANDER, Secretary. 


CHIEF OFFICE—CONSTANTINOPLE. 
AGENCIES AND BRANCHES 


do. Paris Beyrout Larnaca (Cyprus) Port Said 
res ndtial a Brousen Limassol (Cyprus) Salonica 
Adrianople Curo Magnesia Smyrna, 


Adala. Damascus Nicosia (Cyprus). Sparta. 
Aidin. Koniah, Philippopalis. 
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LONDON & WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 


EstaBLisurp Marca, 1834. 
Subserlbed Capital, £14,000,000—Paid-up Capital, £2,800,000—Rest or Surplus Fund, £1,656,62048.9d. 


DIBECTORS— Richard ques Ashton, Esg.; Otto August Benecke, agg John Nutt Bullen, 
.; Bonamy Dobree, a Frederick 7 . Edlmaun, Esq.; Augustus Wm. Gadesden, Esq ; 
Wilmot Holland, Esq.; F. Marshall Huth, Esq ; Chas Edward Johnston, Esq.; Sir Penrose 
Goodchild Julyan, K.C.M.G., C.B ; Right Hon. Lord Magheramorne, K.C B.; Henry John 
Norman, Esq. ; Howard Potter, Esq ; Henry Parkman Sturgis, Esq. 
TRUSTEES—Otto August Benecke, Esq. ; gous Nutt Bullen, Esq.; Frederick J. Edimann, 
Esg.; Augustus William Gadesden, Esq. ; Wilmot Holland, Esq 
AGERS—City Office (4r, Lothbury}, W Astle; Country Department (41, Lothbury), H. F. 
Billinghurst : Westminster Branch (x, St. James's Square), G. emmerde; Bloomsbury Branch 
a%4, Bich Holborn), H. E. Keene; Southwark Branch (6, Borough High Street), J. T. Wallis : 
astern Branch (130, High Street, Whitechapel), C Fisher; St Marylebone Branch (4, Stratford 
Place, Oxford Street), C. Buttar; Temple Bar Branch L217; Strand), B R. Ketchlee; beth 
Branch (91, Westminster Bridge Road), C. D Millett: South Kens gton Branch (1, Brompton 
Square), P. N. Herbert; Victoria Street Branch (Victoria Street, S W.), H. Alexander ; 
Bayswater Branch (Westbourne Grove, W ), A H Daws; Holborn Circus and Hatton Garden 
Branch (114 and 1:5, Holborn, E.C.) H.R, S Massey ; Islington Branch (a69 and 270, U per 
Street, Islington, es G. Lindon; Tottenham Court Road and Hampstead Road Branch ( 
and 46, Hampstead Road, N W.), A. P. Plante; Secretary, Tressilian P. Shipp; /nspector o 


Branches, H. L. Rutter. 


The present Subsuribed Cap 
Shareholders, The sum of {*~ 
Surplus Fund 1s £] 8 
pro erly introduced) Tho... es ee Sie ebopeeane, pana ee ck pe er ear Nereis pas Na eee eee 
panies in Lngland or the Colomes, attends to the purchase anc sale of British and Foreign Stocks collects Dividends 
on Government Funds, Railway Stock, Foreign and other Sccurtties, payable in Pogland or abroad , acts as Agents for the 
receipt of Military and other Pay and Allowances, and generally trinsicts every description of Bankmy business. Sums 
of £10 and upwards may be deposited repayable at call, sums of £500 and upwirds may be deposited upon seven cays’ 
notice of withdrawal, Interest 15 allowed thercon, according to the cliss of Deposit, but subject to alteration by public 
advertisement inthe /yes newspaper Cheques cannot be drawn against Depout Accounts, nor will Depositors be 
entitled to any of the usual Banking facilities of a Current Account A receipt is given for cach epost shack Is not 
transferable, and must be surrendered on repayment of the amount according to the conditions printed thereon Circular 
Notes of £10. , and are issued for the use of Lravellers, payable im the principal towns of Europe, Asta, Africa, 
and North and South America, They are sued free of expense, and are payable by the Agents abroad, at the exchange 
of the day, without any deduction whatever for commission T etters of Credit are also pranted payable at all the Chief 
Towns and Cities abroad They may be obtained at the Bank in Lothbury, or any of sts Branches Zhe Officers of the 
Bank are not allowed to recewe any Christrnas Boxes or tos attatrys 

LONDON, October, 1888, Ir P SHIPP, Secretary 


LONDON & SAN FRANCISCO BANK 


(LIMITED). 


Capital, £420,000, in 60,000 Shares of £7 each, fully paid. 
RESERVE FUND, £55,000. 


es a 


HHAD OFFICE: 22, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





Slirectors. 
GLORGE WILLIAM CAmpari!, Esq. WILLIAM NEWBOLD, Epq. 
I{znry GoscHEN, Esq. ROBERT DAViE PEEBLES, Esq. 
CHARLES Hemery, Esq. RosBrert Ryrie, Esq. 
NorMAN Dunninc Ripzout, Esq. (Calitornia). 
Auditors. Bankers. 
LIAM BEvAN, Esq. THE Lonpon Joint Stock Bang, 
QUAND, Youncs & Co. Tit Bank or ENGLAND, 
Managing Directos—R. D. Presies, Esq. Scrctary—D, Hatrcner, Esq. 
BRANCHHES: 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. | PORTLAND, OREGON. 
Manager—A. ScRIVENER, Esq. Manager—W. Macxintosu, Esq. 


Agents at New York—Messrs. DREXEL, Morcan & Co. 


Letters of Credit and Drafts granted, and Telegraphic Remittances made. Approved Bills 
or sent for collection, and, generally, Banking business of every description 
Deposits recuived fur lized parieds on tere ili Gay te cnsertiined de ape 
or riods on terms w ma ascertained on a tion, 
$8, Old Broad Street, Lonton, Z.0. ios 
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THE NEW GRIENTAL BANK CORPORATION 


(LIMITED). 
CAPITAL: Authorised, £2,000,000; Subscribed and Paid Up, £500,000. 


LONDON: 40, THREADNEEOLE ST., E.C. West End Branch: 25, COCKSPUR ST., 8.W. 
EDINBURGH: 28, ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
DUNDEE: 6, PANMURE STREET. 


BRANCHES AND AGFNCIES: 





Aden. | Colombo, Kobe (Hiogo) | Nagasaki. Seychelles. Tamatave. 
Badulla. Galle. | Madras. NeweraLlla. | Shanghai. Teheran. 
Bombay. Hong Kong. Mahe. New York, Singapore. Vladivostock. 
Bushire. affna. Mauritius, | Paris. | w ney. Yokohama, 
Calcutta. | Kandy. | Melbourne. San Fi ancisco abreez. 


eee — 


INTERES® ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


At 3, 4, and 5 months’ notice, 3 per cent. per annum. 
At 6, 7, and 8 months’ notice, 4 per cent pet annum. 
At 9 to 12 months’ notice, 44 per cent. per annum 
At 3, 5, or 7 years’ notice, 5 per cent. per annum. 

Curient Accounts opened and chequc-books supplied. Interest at 2} pcr cent. per annum 
allowed on the minimum monthly balance 1f not below £100. Advanccs made agaist approved 
banking securities. 

Securities bought, sold, and received for safe custody fromiconstituents of the Bank, Interest 
and dividends collected at a umform commission of $ pe cent. 

Drafts issued upon the Bank’s Eastern Branches at current 1atcs, free of commisston. Bulls 
collected or negotiated, and every description of exchange business conducted. 

The fullest information can be obtained on application at any of the Branches and Agencies, or 
at the Head Office. EORGE WILLIAM THOMSON, Seerctary. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, Limited. 
ESTABLISHED 1887. INOORPORATED 1880. 
Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000. Reserve Funds, £980,000. 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £5,000, 000. 
HEAD OFFICE-1I, BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY, LONDON, EC. 





DIRECTORS 
RicHARD J AsuHrTon, Esq AR1HUK FioweR, Esq | }pwarkpy P W Mites, Esq, 
Cuas. E. Bricut, Esq,C M.G  Wirriam O. Gitcurist, Esq | Sir CHARLFS NicHOLson, Bart. 
Freperick G. Darccty, Esq. Jonn S. HILt, Esq. CALLS ParBury, Esq. 
Major Frepirick Fanninc.  , Rt. Hon. Lorp HILLinuvon Hrnry P Sturaris, Esq. 


Bankers—The BANK oF ENGLAND, and Messrs. Giyn, Mitts, Currie & Co. 


COLONIAL BRANCHES 


Vicror1a.—Melbourne, West Melbourne, South Soutin Aus!RALIA.—Adelaide, Port Adelaide, 

Melbourne, Collingwood, Fitzroy, Brunswick, Port Pirie 
Geelong, Ballarat, Maryborough, Egeiton, Wrsrirkn AvUSTRALIA,— Perth, Fremantle, 
Tarnagulla, Clunes, Daylesford, Stawell (Plea- York, Albany (King George’s Sound), Gerald- 
sant Creek), Sandhurst (Bendigo), Rochester, ton (Champion Bay), Roebourne and Cossack 
Alexandra, Portland. (North-West Coast). Ve ica Scottsdale. 
New SoutHy WALEs.—Sydney, George Street TAsMANIA.—Hobart, Oatlands, Launceston, 
Gydney), Newtown, Leichardt, Newcastle, New Zearanp.—Auckland Pelipeng a test- 
est Maitland, Greta, Young, Burrowa, Gren- ton; Palmerston North; Na ier, Port Aburiri, 


fell, Forbes, Parkes, Orange, W. Wag a, Hastings (Hawk’s Bay); Gisborne (Poverty 
Junee, Cooleman, Hay, Broken Ah, Denil. mai Aah SD aetna re 
quin. 

QUEENSLAND.—Brisbane, South Brisbane, For- VALULUAL) JUULILIUE GS, Le YOICLUL, INE IVE dy 
titude Valley, Toowoomba, Gympie Mary- Ashburton, Timaru, Waimate anterbury) ; 
borough, Bundaberg, Rockhampton, Mackay, Dunedin, Oamaru, Invercargill (Otago). 
Townsville, Charters Towers. Fiyt IsLANps.—Suva. 

Letters of ices seat a ie arpa, aie Se Lor apis are isqued by this Office, anc! may also be obtained from the 
ri 
peo Remittances are made to the Colonies. Bills on the Colomes are purchased or scnt for collection 


Deposits are received at the Head Office at rates of interest, and for peninds uhich may be ascertamed on application 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 


ZL? 
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The DELHI and LONDON BANK, Limited. 


Lstablished wn India im 1844 §©=Registered 1n London under Companes Acis, 1862 and 1867. 
Capital, £700,000 in 20,000 Shares of £25each. Subscribed Capital, £337,625, fully paid up. 
Head Office—Royal Bank Bulldings, 123, Bishopsgate Street, Within, E.C, 


DIRECTORS 
DAVID H SMALL Fsy Chaerman Major Gen JOHN CLARKPF Dr G W LEIIrNER 
Major Gen E J RICKARDS Lieut Gen SIDNEY CHALMERS W F SMITH Isq 
J W H ILBERY Manager 1 B BAKER Accountant 


Banukers~1HE BANK OF ENGLAND and UNION BANK OF 1 ONDON 
Brinches—CALCUITA DELHI LUCKNOW MUSSOORIE 
Acents at Bombay~THE BANK OF BOMBAY 





—— ——— ae 


ounts are opened and key t on same terms 15 I ondon Bankers interest being all »wed thereon 
aa ta are reccive 1 rey ayable at Suv n and I dirtecn Driys Notice and for longcr periods upon terms which can 
bu 


upon application 
Purchases and Sales cffected in al British and Foreyn Stocks Pay Pensons Annuitics ctc realised free of 
charge to constituents 
Fetters of Credit and © Notes issued ; ayal Ic on the Cont nent of Europe Alexandria Cairo Suez etc 
nd the Bank draws up on inost parts o india 





Che General Reversionary and AZnvestment Company. 


Office : —-No. 5, WHITEHALL, LONDON, 8.W. 
ESTABLISHED 1836 Further Empowered by Special Act of Parhament, 14 G& 15 Vict cap 130 
CAPITAL £500,000. 


The business of this Company consists in the PurcHAsE of, or Loans upon— 

REVERSIONARY INTTRESTS vested o1 contingent, in well secured property , also 

LirB INTERESTS 1n Possession, o1 in Lapectation 

Loans UPON REVERSIONS may be obtuincd eithe: at an Annual Interest, or in conside1ation 
of redeemable deferied charpes payable upon the Aezersicns falling in 

2RLSFNT Incomrs ure likewise ,1antcd upon the latter principle to persons entitled to 

Reversionary interests who my thus obtain an income until their property falls into possession, 
without being called upon for any paymcnt until that event 

Prospectuses and forms of none may be obtained from the Sccretary, to whom al] com 
munications should be addresse D A BUMSTED, Actuary and Secretary. 


BRITISH WORKMAN’S ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED). 








Established 1866. Inoorporated under the Companies Act, 1862 


Chief Offices: BIRMINGHAM. 
Branehes and Agencies throughout the United Kingdom. 


Present Annual Income over £200,000 

Funds exceed £105,000 

Claims paid up to present date over £508,400 

Policies bear a Stated Surrender Value Over £81,000 returned up to present date. 
Any Premium taken, from 1d. per week to £100 per year 

Claims up to £800 paid at once on satisfactory proof 

See Opinions of the Press as to this Company's remarkable progress 


H. PORT, Managing Director. 
November 1888. D. A. BECKETT, Secretary. 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


Every Description of LIFE ASSURANCE 
and ANNUITY BUSINESS transacted. 
REVERSIONS PURCHASED. 


The amount of Claims paid exceeds TEN MILLIONS. 
The Invested Assets exceed NINE MILLIONS. 











Premiums, Ordinary Branch + £600,000 
Premiums, Industrial Branch . --£3,000,000 
Interest ... : ads = £250,000 
Fotal Income £3,850,000 
The last Annual and Valuation Reports can be obtained upon application to the Secretary 
Managers—T. C. DEWEY and W. HUGHEs. Secvretary—W. J. LANCASTER. 
LiF=& INSURANCE AT cosT. 
LLUSTRATION —Age fo | eae : 
COMPARISON, i sabeut Cea se Uaeal 
| * Total Miximum J) Avcrage Aunual Cost Annual 
Sum Tusured | Annual Cost for same Insurance Savings to Members of Ihe Greatest Success 
Second Year under the Old System this Assoc tation a can Ake Economy, 
ies alee oe ge £110 0 tabihity, security. 
500 812 1 162 4 710 0 Over £1,000,000 paad in 
1,000 174 3 32 4 2 rH : : Death Claims. bd 
3,000 51 12 g6 12 6 
5,000 86 0 10 161 010 75 0 0 Over £3, 000,000 saved to 
its Members. 


~ The actual experience has been below the Maxim. 
Particulars of COST OF INSURANCL, frum {100 up to S50 v, may be obtuncd by sending age (and probable 
msurance required) to any of the Managers, General or Special Aycnts of the 
MUTUAL RESERVE FUND LIFE ASSOCIATION, OF NEW YORK. 
Chief Office for Great Britain—90, QUEEN STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.O. 
Representatives wanted, W. H. HAYWARD, = Geral Manager. 


PHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19, Lombard Street, E.C., and 57, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


ESTABLISHED 1782. 


Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements. Prompt Payment of Claims. 
Joint Secretaries —W. C. MACDONALD AND F. B. MACDONALD. 


LOSSES PAID OVER £16,000,000. 
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STAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


32, Moorgate Street, London. 


Directors: 


Chairman—W1LLIAM MEWBURJ, Esq., J.P., D.L. 
Deputy-Chairman—HENRY JOHN ATKINSON, Esg., M.P. 


Lizut-CoL. A. M. ARTHUR T, W. POCOCK Es¢. J.P. 
The Rt. Hon. H. H. FOWLER, M.P. W. GAGE SPICER, $0. 
GEORGE LIDGETT, Esq. Rev. ) A SPURGEON. 
ALEX. McARTHUR, Esg., M.P. JOH VANNER, Eso., J.P 
{OHN NAPIER, Eso. . D. WADDY, Eso, Q.C., M.P 


. PARKER, Eso., F.R.S. 


This Society has been Established Forty-five Years, and has 
issued over 58,000 Policies. 


FINANCIAL POSITION ON THE 3lst DECEMBER, 1887. 








THE ANNUAL INCOME for the Year then ending was £407,392 
THE ASSURANCE FUND at that date was £2,606,673 
THE TOTAL SUM APPORTIONED AS BONUS 1s £1,079,6965 


THE TOTAL CLAIMS BY DEATH, paid to Datc, weie £2,895,052 


Every desciiption of Life Assuiance Business. Annuities, Endowments, etc., at moderate 
1ates, Policies payable during Lifetime. Non-forfeiture Policies by Limited Payments. Liberal 
Surrender Values. Claims settled immediately on Proof, Copies of the Report, Balance Sheet, 
and Prospectus, with all information, fo. warded on application to 


W. W. BAYNES, Secretary. 
ESTABLISHED 1868. 


THE LIBERATOR PERMANENT 


BUILDING & INVESTMENT SOCIETY, 


20, BUDGE ROW, CANNON STREET, 


LONDON, E.C. 
SHARES £30 each, receive Interest at Five per cent per Annum, DEPOSITS (£5 and 
upwards) are a FIRST CHARGE on all the Assets of the Society, and rank PRIOR TO 
BDPWARDS OF ONE MILLION AND A QUARTER STERLING OF FULLY PAID-UP SHARES. 
INTEREST FOUR PER CENT. Sums of £500 and upwards are received on Special Terms 
(if desired) AT FIVE PER CENT INTEREST. 
Figures showing Progress of the Society:— _— 

















FOR THE YEAR Amount to credit Amount due by A 
ENDING of Investors Mortgagors Reserve Fund, 
£ sd 4h s d £ sd 
goth June, 1869. 7,898 310 7,7% 2 8 150 0 0 
gist Dec , 1887. | 2,275,746 14 6 2,359,860 10 8 75,000 0 0 


Town and Country Members enjoy KQUAL FACILITIES, and all business communications are 
treated as STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL. Interest paid Half-yearly FREE OF DEDUCTION FOR 
INCOME TAX. Shares and Ordinary Deposits withdrawable at One Month's notice. 

ADV, ; .—Liberal Advances made on Freehold, Leasehold, and Copyhold Securi: 
ties in any part of the United a Pe The amount advanced for last was 

UPWARDS OF £430,000 PER 


Reports, Prospectuses, and all particulars free on application to the Secretary, F. H. ROUEE, 
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ADVANCES ON HOUSE PROPERTY. 


TEMPERANGE PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY, 


4, LUDGATE HILL, E.C., 


Offers Advantages for the Purchase of House Property unsurpassed 
by any Building Society in London. 


Advances to any amount without delay. 
The Monthly Repayments for an advance of £100, extending over a period of twelve 
years, are 19s, 6d., or if for fifteen years, 165. 8d. 


Further reduction in Law Charges. 
Facilities for Redemption exceptionally favourable. 
Weekly Board Meetings. 


Personal application at the Office will frequently save time. but Forms of Application 
and full particulars are sent free by post when desired. 


Deposits received at 3 per cent. Interest. 


EDWARD WOOD, Secretary. 


Whe BWaptist 2Wissionary Society. 


FORMED IN 1792. 





ITs present sphere of labour embraces, in Asia—Continental India and the Island of 
Ceylon, Northern China and Japan; in Africa—the Upper and Lower Districts of the 
basin of the Congo River; in Europe—Norway, France and Italy ; and in the West 
Indies —Hayti, ‘Trinidad, the Bahamas, San Domingo, and Tuik’s Islands. It also 
supports an Institution for training Native Agency in the Island of Jamaica. It has 
121 Missionaries, 319 Evangelists, and 490 Mission Stations, in connection with which 
there are 14,620 Church Membets, and a much Jarger number of adherents. 


Income for the year 1887-8, £61,341 ; expenditure, £67,200. 
Treasurer —~ WW. R. RICKETT, Esq. 


General Secretary - ALFRED HENRY BAYNES, Esq, F.R.A.S., to whom all Money 
Orders should be made payable. 


Bankers-—MEssrs. BARCLAY, BEVAN, TRITTON, & Co., §4, Lombard Street, E.C. 
Office—Bartist Mission Housk, 19, FURNIVAL STREET, Houporn, E.C. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I give to the Treasurer or Treasurers, for the time being, of the Baptist Missionary Society, 
the sum of £ sterling, duty free, to be paid exclusively out of such parts of my 
personal estate, not specificall ueathed, as may be lawfully given by will to charity, 
and not to abate unless there should be no other fund for the payment in full of my other 
legacies, and in such case only rateably with my other pecuniary or general legacies. 


’ If any friende wish to béqueath property for Translations or Schools, it is only necessary to 
say instead of the General F and, the Translation Fund, or the School Fund, 
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NATIONAL ORTHOPADIC HOSPITAL 
(FOR THE DEFORMED), 


234, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, REGENT’S PARK, W 


Patron—H RH The Duke or Camsripcr KG 
Supported by Voluntary Contributions 


Crippled Children are here Reheved and Cured, and many Patients 
who were well mgh hopeless ciipples, cured by the surgical skill and 
umezae of this Charity are now earning a livelihood 

e Committee of Management very earnestly appeal for HELP, that the 
benefits of the Charity may be continued and extended. 
118 Annually gives Annual Governorship , £10103 Donation, ‘Life Governorship 

* etters of recommendation are not compulsory to the necessitous poor 

Bankers, Sir S Scotr Bart «and Co, 1, Cavendish Square, W Secretary H Cannina, Esq 
who will gladly 1ffoid cvery information to those desirous of interesting themselves in the Hospital 











A Special Appeal is made for assistance in maintaming the full efficiency of this 


The Largest General Hospital in England. 
The Largest Hospital for Children. 
The Largest Hospital for Jews. 
In Patients in 1887 8 8,260 
Out Patiemts in 1887 8 95,760 
Averige Cost per In Patient, £5 45 gd 


The House Committee most earnestly appeal for Subscriptions as Funds we urgently needed 
The Expenditure annually 13 £51 ooo =the assured Income only £16 480 


BANhKERY ROBARIS & CO, GIYN & CO 
(; O ROBERTS, Seczetars 


THE METROPOLITAN 


DISCHARGED PRISONERS’ AID SOCIETY 


(Certified under Aet 25 and 26 Vict Cap 44) 
FSTABLISHED 1864, . 


15, Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


President—TH LORD CHIFF JUSTICE OF ENGLAND 
Chairman of the Committee—Carpt A P H HILBY RN (poverao of Pentaaville Prison) 
Serctary I RALPH PRIC 


HE Committee of Management earnestly appea! for help to enable them to carry on the 
T operations of the Society, which are almost at a standstill for want of funds 

The object of the Society 1s to afford to skort termed piisoners in opportunity of retrieving 
their character, and obtaining honest employment on their discharge fiom prison 


The following 16 a summary of the Societys work fiom the rst of January to the 3:s8t of 
December, 1887 











Sent to Sea 38 
Placed with former Employers 19 
knhsted 

Sent Abroad 


Supphed with Artificial Limb and Work 

Sent to Friends in the Country 3 
Assisted with Work, or Stock and Clothes, or Tools 289 
Temporary Assistance (travelling expenses, food, etc ) given to 31 


Total for the year 44 


Cheques should be crossed ‘‘ Messrs Drummond, 49, Charing Cross, 5 W, and made payable 
to “ The Secretary ’ 

Communications requiring immediate attention should be sent to the ‘* Discharged Prisoners, 
Home” (which 1s under the superintendence of Mr Wa Lancmarp, the Societys Agent), za, 
Stock Orchard Crescent, Caledoman Road, N 
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LONDON CITY MISSION. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 
Bankers BARCLAY, BEVAN & Co 54, Lombard Street EC 


HE OBJECT OF THIS SOCIETY, established 1835, 1s to evangelise the masses 
in the Metropolis, by carrying the Gospel to every house, garret, and cellar, and 
beseeching men to be reconciled to God thiough our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ The 
number of Missionaries 1s now 491 lvery Missionary visits once a month about 650 
families, or 2,900 persons They also meet constantly about Half a Milhon Working Men 
in Factories and elsewhere 
Special Missionaries have been appointed to various classes , amongst others, to the 
Bakers, night and day Cabmen, Omnibus Men Canal Boatmen, Soldiers, Sailors, and the 
Criminal Classes, besides Foreigners from all parts of the world 


SUMMARY OF WORK, MARCH 18878 


Visits aind calls paid 3,288,763 
Induced to attend Public Worship ; 6,447 
New Communicants 2,068 
Adults visited who died 7,773 
Of whom visited by the Missionary only 1,054 
Public-houses regularly visited 8,746 
Drunkards reclaimed 1,975 


A large addition to the number of Messronartes 1s needed at once It 1s estimated that 
about a Millon of the Working Classes in London ne ev attend any place of public 
worshtp 

Office 3, Bridewell Place, London, E C F A BEVAN, Cha:rman 


FRIENDLESS AND FALLEN. 
London Female Preventive and Reformatory Institution. 


OFFICES: 200, LUSTON ROAD, N.W. 


Patrons—Rt Hon the Earr or ABERDEEN, Rt Hon Lorp Esury T7Jreasu:e,—TuHos Satt Esq 
The followin,, Homes are sustained by the General Funds of this Society — 


REFORWATORIES : 
200, EUSTON ROAD, N.W. | 35, EDEN GROVE, HOLLOWAY. 


MILTON HOUSE, BROMPTON. 5, PARSON'S GREEN, FULHAM. 
195, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, NW, for Friendless Young Women of Good Character 
7, PARSONS GREEN, 8W, Training Home for Friendless Girls 


OPEN-ALL-NIGHT REFUGE, 37, MANCHESTER STREET, W.C. 


These HOMES and REFUGES provide accommodation for nearly 200 inmates 
§,000 Meals (about) have to be provided every week 





Since September 1857 there have been adimtted to the Reformatory Homes . 8,747 

To the Preventive Homes 8,148 

To the oe all N ight Refuge. since its establishment in 1867 18,646 
IMMEDIATE ADMISSION 1s given to all suitable cases a ng at any time 


lyt 
The Committee aie in URGENT NEED of INCREASED FUNDS to extend the Mission 
they have undeitakhen and thus respond to the numerous applications for help Reports, etc, 


on application 
NATIONS may be 
60, Lombard Street ; ei | 
Committee), 14, Old Jewry Chambers, EC , 
Office--200, Buston ry ear ae W 
Cheques, and Post Office Orders payable at General Office, should be crossed 


FORM OF BEQUEST —"‘l1 give and bequeath to the Treasurer of the London Female Preventive 
be apphed towards the benevolent purposes of the Institution 


and to be ap t 
sum of £ to be paid free of Duty, out of such f nonal 
Botate aa by law 18 applicable to the payment of Charkable ‘es ea a 
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THE SALVATION ARMY. 


REV. WM. BOOTH, General. 


International Headquarters: 101, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 
Telephone No 1906 Telegiams ‘‘ Salvation, London ’ 


Trade and Publishing Departments: 56 & 96, SOUTHWARK ST., 8.E. 
Junior Soldters’ Headquarters : 36, UPPER THAMES ST., E.C. 


This work 1s rapidly developing, there aie now over 800 Junion Corps 








The 17 RESCUE HOMES report a vast and ever-increasing work, with the 


exceptional success of 75 per cent of the cases dealt with turning out satisfactory 

There are 21 SLUM CENTRES, worked by officers living, helping, and testifying 
in the midst of poverty’s squaloi , branches have becn established in various large 
provincial towns 


The FOOD and SHELTER DEPOT, supplying farthing meals, and Supper, Bed, 
and Breakfast for 37 This winter (’88-89) three or fou more depéts will be opened 


HOMES OF REST for SICK OFFICERS are established at Pentre, 
Brighton Hackney, and Clacton-on-Sea 


AMERICAN HEADQUARTERS 111, Reade Street, New York 
Telegrams ‘‘Salvation, New York 
CANADIAN 5 Salvation Iemplc, Tor onto 
SOUTH AFRICAN e,, Poit Klizabeth Tclegrams ‘Salvation, Algoabiy ° 
AUSTRALIAN . 122, Stephen Street Melbourne 


Telegrams ‘ Salvation, Melbourne 


NEW ZEALAND Pe 48, Manchcster Street, Christchurch 
FRENOH and SWIBS ,, y Sel de Valmy 187, Paris = [clegrams ‘ Salut, Panis , 
DANISH 3 insgade 3, Copenhagen 
Telegrams ‘ Trelscrhae:cn, Copenhagen 
GERMAN mn 24, Uhland Strasse, Stuttgart 
DUTCH ‘s Rapenberg 44, Amsterdam 
INDIAN Lsplanade, Bomba 
Telegrams ‘ Salvation, Bombyy 
CEYLON ‘3 Colombo 
re Viale Princ Margherita 93 95, Rome 
JAMAIOA - , Duke Strect, Kingston 
NORWEGIAN ¥ rénland, Christiania 
SWEDISH + Ostermalmsgatan 33 Stockholm 


7,000 Officers—ie, men and xommn wholly employed im the work of the Army—hold 
annually 2,300,000 meetings in 35 languages 22 82 countries and colontes, vesthing 8,000,000 
houses in the United K: ingdom alone. 

The annual cerculation of the War Cry zs 81,000,000, 26 diferent editions hang published 


wn 17 languages 
2,600 Corps and 800 Outposts are established 
a ES 
BANKERS 700 Cadets are in framing, 100 per month AUDITORS 
City Bank, London : Mesars. Josiah Beddow 
beng commissuoned for the fiel, : 


= & 
= 2, Gresham ma 
Fe ep OF EVERY KIND is NERDED, | “™™ ¥O 








St. Giles’ Christian Wission. 


Four Special Branches of the Work now Needing Help :— 
RELIEF OF GENUINE DISTRESS 


(Persons known to our large band of District Visitors). 


RESCUE OF FALLEN WOMEN 


(The present is a most favourable opportunity for this work), 


CHRISTIAN WORK among DISCHARGED PRISONERS 


(Daily widening in extent and usefulness), 


RESCUE OF BOYS FROM A FIRST CONVICTION 


(Most important to save from Prison taint). 


DONATIONS in aid of either of above should be sent to the Treasurer, F. A. BEVAN, 
F4q., 54, Lombard Street, E.C, : or to the Superintendent, 


Mr. GEORGE HATTON, 4, Ampton Street, Regent Square. 


THE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 


Office: SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Bresident: Dhe Bight How. the Carl of Aberdeen, 





This Society was established in 1862, to supply Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Artificial 
Limbs, etc, and every other description of mechanical support to the poor, without 
limit as to locality or dicease. 


WATER BEDS and INVALID CARRIAGES are lent to the Afflicted. 


It provides against imposition by supplying the appliance on the certificate ef a 
Surgeon only. By special grants it insures that every deserving applicant shall receive 
prompt assistance, 


11,819 APPLIANCES WERE GIVEN LAST YEAR. 


Annual Subscriptinn of £1 10 6 Entitles to two recommendations 
Life Subscription of 5 5 o per annum. 


Contributions are samestly solicited. Bankers—Messrs. BARCLAY & Co., Lombard Street. 
WILLIAM TRESIDDER, Seereigry, 
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AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND AND TASMAN TA. 





ORIENT LINE. 





FORTNIGHTLY MAIL SERVICE. 
Via Suez Canal. 


The magnificent full-powered Sreemehips belonging to the OrteEnNT STEAM NAVIGATION 
Company, Limited, and the Paciric STEAM Navication Company, leave London every alternate 
Friday, Plymouth one day later, and Naples nine days later, with Her Majesty’s Mails for 
ADELAIDE, MELBOURNE and Syopney direct, taking Passengers for the above, and on through 
tickets for all other Ports in AUSTRALASIA. : 


The Steamers will call at Cotomso until further notice. —— re. 
, ; PARES from £17 178. to £70. Special Terms for Return Tickets. 


_ Managers—¥. GREEN & O00., 13, Fenchurch Avenue, and ANDERSON, AND co. 
5, Fenchurch Avenne, London, B.C. For Freight or Passage apply to the latter Hee overces 


rn 


COLONIAL AGENTS:—Adelaide, M. G. ANDERSON ; as. Gal Wie oes 
Sydney, G. Sxettron Yuri, NDERSON; Melbourne, TxHos E .PucH ; 
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THE 


AUSTRALASIAN FEDERAL 


DIRECTORY 


Commerce, Crades, and Professions, 


FOR 


1888-9, 


PUBLISHED UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF THE GOVERNORS OF 
AUSTRALASIA, 


Compiled and Edited with the Assistance of the Australasian Governments, 


BY 


J. W. F. ROGERS, 


Fellow of the Royal Colonial Institute 


PRICE THREE GUINEAS. 
One Handsome Volume, Super-royal 870 of 1,200 fages. 


PUBLISHED BY 
J. W. F. ROGERS, MELBOURNE AND SYDNEY. 
LONDON : 
JOHN HADDON & CoO., 
3 AND 4, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C, 
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717 VOLUMES. 


8s. 64 or Se per volume (with exceptions) 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


CONTAINING 


STANDARD WORKS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE 
IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


‘I may say tm regard to all manner of books, Bohn s Publication Series 1s the usefulest thing 


Iknow —TuHomas 
“The respectable an 


ARLYLEL 


sometimes ercellent translation of Bohns Library have done tor 
literature what railroads have done for internal intercourse —R 


W EMERSON 


‘An important body of cheap literature, for which every living woiker in this count: y who 
draws strength from the past has reason to be grateful —Professo. Henry MoRLEY 


“Bohn s invaluable Series The Rev 


and Addresses 


M WILSon oO 


uiton College, in ‘ Essays 


The attention of those forming Librarus 1s directed to the following 
selected List of Standard Works — 


Adam Smiths Wealth of Nations 
Vols , each 35 6d 


Addison’s Works Six Vols, each 3s 6d 


Antoninus, The Thoughts of M Aurelius 
(Lone s Tianslation ) 3s 6 


Bacon's Essays 35 6d 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson, and Tour in the 
ebrides, etc (NAPIER) 5S1x Vols, each 


38 6a 
Bremer’s Works Four Vols, each 35 6d 
Burkes Works Nine Vols, cach 3, 6d 
Burns’s Life By LockwaArr ,5 ¢d 
coreane Don Quixote Iwo Vols exh 
°° 


Chaucer’s Works (Piof Sxeir) four 


Vols , 35 6 
Coleridge 8 Works 1\ Vols, each 35 6d 
Dante (CaArys Iranslation ) 35 6d 
Defoes Works ‘Seven Vols, cach 3s 6d 
Emerson, s Essays, etc Three Vols, cach 
38 
Epictetus (Loncs Translation) 55 
Fielding’s Novels. four Vols, 35 6d and 5s 


Gibbon’s Roman Empire Seven Vols, each 
38 6d 


Goethe’s Works Fifteen Vols, each 3s 6d 
Hauff's Tales 35 6d 

Hawthorne's Tales Three Vols, each 35 6d 
Hasilitt’s Essays Seven Vols, each 3s 6d 


’s Poems, complete, 3s 6d Travel 
uctuies, 35 6d 


*3 1Serapion SBrethren 
Portion, 35 6d 


First 


lwo ,; Hugos Poems, chiefly] yrical, 35 6¢ Diamatic 


Works, 35 6d 
Irving’s Works Scventeen Vols cach 3s 6a 
Jameson’s Shakespeare’s Heroines 35 6d 
Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason 53 
Lamb's Works and Letters four Vols, 


each 35 

Lessing 8s Laokoon, ct. 35 6d 

Lessing s Dramatic Works lwo Vols, each 
35 Od 


Manzonis Betrothed (1 Promess: Sposi) 55 
Milton’s Prose Works [ive Vols each 3s 6¢ 


Mitford s OurVillage [wo Vols, each 3s 6d 
Molieres Dramatic Works Ihice Vols , 
crch 3 


Pepyss Diary [oui Vols, cach 55 

Petrarch’s Sonnets 55 

Plutarch’s Lives (Ncw [ranslation by Love 
and STEWARr ) Lou Volumcs, cach 3s 6d 

Ranke s Works live Vols, cach 35 6d 

Richters Levana 35 6d 

Richter’s Flower and Fruit and Thorn 


Pieces 38 6 
Schiller’s Works ‘Sevcn Vols, each 3s 6d 
Southey’s Lifeof Nelson (Fifty Engravings, 
55 


Staunton’s Works on Chess four Vols, 
each 5s 


Vasari'’s Lives of the Painters (With New 
Appendix by Dr RuicHtTFR ) ix Vols, 
aaah is 6d 

Wortley Montagus Letters Iwo Vols 


with Portraits, each 5s 


Complete Catalogue sent post free on application 
LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 4, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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PUBLISHED BY BLACKIE & SONS. 


—— A 


Now Ready, Vols. I. to IV., to be completed tn Eight Quarterly Volumes, small sto, 
cloth, gilt top, 10s. 6d. each. 


THE HENRY IRVING SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by HENRY IRVING and FRANK A. MARSHALL. 


With Notes and INtRopuctions to the Play by F.A MaARsHALI and other Shakesperian Scholars, 
and nearly 600 Illustrations by Gorpon BRownc. 


‘‘ The edition bids fair to be, as a whole, one of the most valuable and attractive ever aes 
obe. 


‘( Edited in a really good workmanlike manner, and beautifully printed. Mr.Gordon Browne's 
illustrations aie amongst the most perfect things of the kind that we have ever scen.”—S/. James's 


Gazette. 
“This handsomely printed edition aims at being popular and practical, and will win public 
recognition by its unique and serviceable qualities.” —Spec ‘ator. 


‘‘Tt 1s essentially a Shakespeare for the general reader. Mr. Frank Marshall has done his work 
conscientiously, ingeniously, and altogether well.”—Pall Mall Gasette. 


*,"* Prospectus, with Specimen Page, sent post frce on application. 


STANDARD ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


A Complete "By foun. Lexicon, Literary, Etymological, Scientific, [echnologial, and 
y 





Pronouncing. _ 1 OHN OciLviE, LL D. New LCudition, carefully revised and greatly 
augmented. Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, MA, LL D. Illustiated by above 3,000 
Engravings on Wood = In4 Vols. Imperial 8vo, vloth, £5, or half morocco, £6 6s. 


@ ‘it will be for many years the most seiviceable and mo-t highly valued of English diction- 
aries. —Saturday Review. 


A CONCISE ENGLISH DICTIONARY : Literary, Scientific. Etymo- 
logical, and Pionouncing Based on the New Edition of Ogilvie’s “Imperial Dictionary.” 
By Cuarces ANNANDALE, M.A.,11L.D. cap. 4to, cloth, 10s. 6¢.; half-morocco, 158. 
‘The ‘Concise Dictionary ' stands first—and by a long inte:val—among all the one-volume 
English dictionaries hitheito published.’ —Acacfe sty 


THE COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH DICTIONARY: Explanatory, 
Pronouncing and Etymological. Containing all English Words in present use, numerous 
Phrases, many Foreign Words used by English Writers, and the more important Technical 
and Seientific Terms. By Joun Ocitvir, LL D. Illustiated by about 800 Engravings on 
Wood. Super royal 8vo, cloth, 255 , half morocco, 32s 


THE STUDENT’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY: Etymological, Pro- 
nouncing, and Eaplanatory. In which the Words are traced to their ultimate Sources, the 
Root, or Primary Meaning inserted, and the other Meanings given fully, according to the 
best usage. By Jonn Ocitvizt, LL.D. Ilustiated by about 300 Engravings on Wood, 
Imperial r6mo, Roxburgh, 7s. 6d , half-calf, 105 6d 


A SMALLER ENGLISH DICTIONARY: Etymological, Pronouncing, 
and Explanatory. ee all purely English Words in Common Use; also Lists of 
Affixes and Prefixes, Abbreviations, and Latin, French, and Italian Phrases. By Joun 
OciLviz, LL.D. Imperial 26mo, cloth, red edges, 23. 6¢.; Roxburgh, 3s. 6d. 


London: BLACKIE & SON, 49 and 50, Old Bailey. 
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THE 


“CEYLON OBSERVER.’ 


The largest and oldest Daily Paper in the Colony It 1» the Official Medium for all 
Government announcements, and through its Office the Proceedings of the Ceylon Legis- 
lative Council are published Its telegraphic and speecial correspondence 1s complete 
Its circulation 1s far ahead of any local print, and it 1s seen practieally by every one 
who takes an interest in English affairs In less than a three years’ agitation it doves 
the Government into a progressive policy as regards railways 


THE 


“OVERLAND CEYLON OBSERVER” 


Is a general Mail scsume of Ceylon intelligence, relatmg to Planting, Shipping, Govein- 
mental, Civil, and Military matters 


THE 


" TROPICAL AGRICULTURIST” 


Is the leading Tropical Magazine, and has a wider circulation than any other Monthly 
Publication of a similar kin 

It contains specially written information for Planters of Tea, Coffec, Sugar, Cacao, 
Cinchona, Rice, and othe: ‘Lropical Products 

It circulates throughout India, Burmah, Straits, Java, Sumatia Borneo, Northern 
Austialia, Qucensland, Fi, Mauritius, Natal, West Indies, South and Central Ametica, 
California, Southern States, Continent, and England 
3 The only Local Publication publishcd in the East devoted to the intercots of the Tea 
ndustry. 


THE CEYLON 


HANDBOOK AND DIRECTORY 


Is an annual volume of about 1,000 pages, containing complete Civil and Official 
Puirectory information, as well as statistical particulars of the Tamil and Sinhalese 
Residents of the colony Also tabulated statements and 1eviews relative to Agriculture, 
the Planting Enterprise, and Export and Import Trade of the Colony. 


— eee 


Advertising Rates on application to London Offices :— 
3 AND 4, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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CEYLON 


IN THE 


“JUBILEE YEAR’ 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE PROGRESS MADE SINCE 1803, AND 
OF THE PRESENT CONDITION OF ITS AGRICULTURAL 
AND COMMERCIAL ENTERPRISES ; 








The Resources awatting Development by Capitalists , 


AND LHL 
UNEQUALLED ATTRACTIONS OFFERED TO VISITORS. 


WI1H MUCH USEFUL SIATISIICAL INFORMATION, SPECIAI1Y PREPARED MAPS, AND 
NUMEROUS ILLUSTKATIONS. 


JOHN FERGUSON, 


fo Editor of “Ceylon Obscicer,’ “ Tropwal dgreulturist, “ Ceylon Handbook,” ctc.; Lufe 
Member of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Astatic Society, Honorary Corre- 
sponding Secictai of the Royal Colonial Institute 


* Embassies from segions far 1emote 
* t x * & 


From Iudia aud the Golden Chersonese, 
And utmost Indian Isle Ta! ROBANE,’ — MILTON, 


Thud Hdition: Revised, Enlarged, and brought down to date 


COLOMBO: 
A. M. & J. FERGUSON. 


LONDON: 
JOHN HADDON & CoO., 
3 AND 4, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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The Christian Commonwealth. 


FOR THE ADVOCACY OF G00D, RIGHT, AND TRUTH. 
HVHRY THURSDAY. ONH PHNNY. 


Acknowledged to be one of the freshest and most vigorous religious journals published. 
Independent in everything ; neutral in nothing. The ‘‘C. C.” is evangelical, but not 
sectarian ; Scriptural, but not uncharitable ; progressive, but always true to Christian 
principles. Its leading articles are characterised by freshness, vigour, and independence. 

The ** C. C.” publishes weekly a Sermon by Dr. Parker, a new Serial Story, an 
Exposition of International Sunday School Lessons, Hints and Helps for Workers, an 
excellent Summary of Religious and Genetal News, gives special attention to the 
Temperance Movement, reports all important Religious Meetings, publishes under 
** Our Correspondence ” letters representing all shades of opinion, etc, etc. 

It has among its contributors such men as the Rev. Dr. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIF, author 
of ‘The Life and Words of Christ,” Canon WILBERIORCE, Dr, MACLAREN, Dr, 
CLIFFORD, Di. PARKER, etc 


—_ 


WORKS BY THE REV. ALEX. MACLAREN, D.D. 


Christ in the Heart, and other Sermons. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 325 pp., cloth, price §s. 


A Year’s Ministry (First S:iries). Fifth Edition. Crown 
Svo, 352 pp., cloth, price 5». 


A Year’s Ministry (Srconp Series). Fourth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 355 pp., cloth, price §s. 


‘‘Kew men have attained to so high a1eputation foi intense, scarching, inspiring preaching as 
he.”—Bratish Quarterly Review. 

‘He has an exquisite literary faculty.’ —Chrisian Leader, 

“ The style 1s direct and forcible.”—£2posifor. 


Pictures and Emblems. Second Edition. Being Extraets 
from Dr. MACLARFN’s writings, embracing the most striking illustrations, for which 
he 1s fan ous, Royal 8vo, 300 pp., cloth, price 5s, 


‘‘ The selection 18 a 1remaikable one "—Jyeeman. 
‘+A wealth of symbol and emblem which cannot be sui passed '—S vord and Trowel. 


The Dawn of Manhood. By Rev. J. CLirrorp, M.A., LL.B., 
B.Sc. (Lond.), F.G.S, D.D. (Hon.), Author of “ Datly Strength for Daily Living.” 
Second Edition. Revised and with New Preface. Crown 8:0, 216 pp., price 3s, 6d, 


‘* Full of noble, man! pape baptised with the spirit of the New [cstament.” —Chnistian Age, 
‘“* Marked by all Dr. Clifford's best chai acteristics.’ —Nonvonformist 





~~ _ 


Conversations at the Unity Club. A popular discussion 
of Current Religious Questions by Churchman, Methodist, Congregationalist, 
Baptist, Christian, Plymouth Brother, Romanist, Agnostic, Atheist, etc. Cloth, 

” Crown 8vo, 224 pp., price 2s. 


Christian Commonwealth Publishing Company, Limited 


78, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. ’ 
AAA 
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MONTHLY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


HARPER’S + MAGAZINE. 


PROGRAMME FOR 1889. 


——_ = ee ee eee eee 


The purpose, character, and uniform excellence of the MAGAZINE are so well known 
that its publishers need only to point to its last year’s record as an example of its accom- 
plishment, and to make their usual promise—always kept hitherto—that the record for 
next year shall surpass it. The scope and character of the works in preparation, and the 
class of writers and artists engaged in these undertakings, fully vustify the promise. The 
publishers will, therefore, confine their announcements for 1889 to a few prominent features. 


A new novel by CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON, Author of “ Anne” and “ East 
Angels,” will begin in the January Number. CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER will con- 
tribute a characteristic serial, which, beginning in the April Number, will run through 
the year. ‘“COMMODUS,” a play, by Gen. LEw WALLACE, the Author of ‘ Ben- 
Hur,”’ will be published in the January Number, with illustiations by J. R. WEGUELIN. 


The January Number will contain an illustrated article on MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY IN IRELAND, by JoHN GrorGE MACCARTHY. 

The great art feature of the year will be the illustration of Shakespeare’s Comedies 
by Epwin A. ABBLY, the accompanying text to be furnished by ANDREW LANG, 


The distinctively American quality of HARPER’s MAGAZINE, both as to matter and 
manner—a quality which has secured for it the readiest welcome in Europe—will continue 
to be its principal and characteristic attraction. The ‘ Studies of the Great West,” and 
the illustrated articles on Western cities, the Great American Desert, Western journalism, 
etc., which have already appeared, have not exhausted the programme announced at the 
beginning ofthe year. The series of articles on INDIVIDUAL WESTERN STATES 
is in preparation. It has heen unavoidably delayed because of the very magnitude of the 
undertaking. The February Number will contain a thorough and exceedingly interesting 
paper on DAKOTA, by Mr. P. F. McCLureg, illustrated. CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 
will contribute two popes oe te on the DOMINION OF CANADA, and Larcapio 
HEARN some characteristic West Indian Sketches. 

«© “NORWEGIAN STUDIES ”—three papers by BJoRNSTJERNE BJORNSON, illus- 
trated by T. DE THUISTRUP and HI. W. RANCER—will appear in early Numbers, These 
will be followed by an important scries of papers on Russia, of asocial rather than of 
a political character, illustrated by T. DE THULSTRUP. The series will consist of two 

apers by the Vicomte EUGENE MELCHIOR DE VoGUF, recently elected Member of the 

‘rench Academy, on SOCIAL AND COURT LIFE IN RUSSIA; an article on the 
RUSSIAN ARMY by a Russian general ; papers on the NIJNI-NOVGOROD FAIR, 
MOSCOW, RUSSIAN ART, etc. Among other Eastern papers of special interest will 
be articles from eminent artists, illustrated from their own drawings: TANGIER AND 
MOROCCO,” by BENJAMIN Constant; “STREET SCENES IN INDIA,” by Epwin 
Lorp WEEKS, and ‘*A FIG HARVEST IN SMYRNA,” by TristTRAM ELLIS, 

Important papers on John Ruskin will be contributed ; a personal sketch by ANNE 
THACKERAY RITCHIE (illustrated), and more critical articles by Dr. CHARLES WALD- 
STEIN. An early Number will contain a description of ABBOTSFORD, from the pen 
of Six WALTER ScortT (never before published), with picturesque illustrations. 

The Editorial Departments—‘‘ Editor's Easy Chair,” by GEORGE WILLIAM CuRTISs, 
*‘ Editor’s Study,” by WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS, and the “ Editor’s Drawer,’’ conducted 
by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, will continue to be, as heretofore, the most interesting 
portton of the MAGAZINE, always fresh, timely, and entertaining. 


Lordon SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, Limited, 
GT. DUNSTAN'S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET, EC. 
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HAZELL, WATSON, & VINEY, LIMITED. 





PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY. 


THE AMATEUR 


PRICE 2d, 


PHOTOGRAPHER : 


AD Vopular Sllustrated Sournal, 
DEVOLED TO PHOTOGRAPHY AND THE KINDRED ARTs. 


Edited by CHARLES W. HASTINGS. 


IN THE PRESS 


A DICTIONARY OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


FOR TIE USE OF WORKERS OF THE GELATINEF DRY PLATE 
By EB. J. WALL. 
Crcwn 820, cloth, 350 pp, price Halfa Crown, 





THE GAS AND WATER REVIEW, 





ttn Se Sanne een ace an acceied ——e 


Published every Friday. Price 2d, 
_ | Gas and Water Companies’ Directory 5 /- 


EDITED BY q 
CHARLES as s 3 Cas Works Statistics 3/6 
Published Annually S | Water Works Statistics 2/6 





‘(The books contain a vast amount of infor- 
mation upon all branches of these important 
undertakings.” —G/lode. 

‘(The figures given are generally reliable "— 
Journal of Gas Lighting 

‘6 They continue to increase tn correctness,” — 
Colliery Guardian. 

‘(Contain much practical infoimation anent 
Gas and Water Companies.”—C ifizen. 

‘‘Contain a mass of information on Gas and 
Water subjects ; of value as works of reference ” 
— Bookseller. 

‘(The information 18 most valuable,’ —/ron 
and Coal Trades Reimew 





‘A complete directory."—Jronmonger. 

“Contains a large amount of information not 
to be found 1n any other collected fuim,”—Darly 
Chronicle. 

“Useful and handy works of reference.” — 
Building News, 

‘Seem to be indispensable to all who interest 
themselves in these subjects,”—Buslder, 

‘‘A valuable and reliable means of reference 
for every ane in any way concerned.” 

Metropolitan, 

; lo traders this diectory 18 very valuable,” 

—Ilron. 


LONDON AGENCY FOR 
PROFESSOR RUSKIN’S WORKS. 


PUBLISHING OFFICE OF 


THE MEDICAL AND CLERICAL VISITING LISTS, 
DR. PARKER’S WORKS (See Special Announcement on p. 37). 


HAZELL, WATSON, & VINEY, Lp., 52, LonG Acre, Lonnon, W.C. 
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DR. PARKER’S PEOPLE’S BIBLE. 


NOW READY, VOLUME IX. Price 8s. 
1 CHRONICLES X—2 CHRONICLES XxX. 


DiscouRSES ON HoLy ScRIPTURE. 


By JOSEPH PARKER, DD. 


CHRIST. shiva WORLD.—‘‘ These discourses are remarkable speamens of germinal power, containing 
in a small ¢ very, m much more than huge commentaries often furni 

BRITI Cy7; HW. EKLY,.—“ The ninth volume of Dr. Parker's People’ s Bible shows the same freshness 
and fertility as the first. The “‘ Handfuls of Purpose’ are fuller than ever, and have in them the seed of 
countless sermons. They are very different from the dead and unprolific bones generally offered as outlines.’ 

SCOTSMAN,— The present volume shows no falling off as compaied with its predecessors,§the 
stream of talk flowin gon as swiftly and brightly as ever. 

FREEMAN,—“‘We a but express our surprise at the freshness, the fertility, and the force of the 
mind which has produce 

SCOTTISH Pa DER. —‘‘The insight 1 15 still as keen, and the application as forcible as ever. The 
Doctor's pee 18 epee rfectl amazin 

BAP ZT MAGA E. His bold realism, his stalwart sense, his delicious humour, and his 
gentiine ae have ay been more strikingly displayed. His ‘ Handfuls of Purpose’ will produce 
many 5° oiden harvest.’ 

GLISH CHU ieee! --‘* One of the most useful commentaries on this portion of the Bible, and 

one of the best of the series. . It will form awade mtecunz of sanctified common sense to many a Christian 
teacher ” 


VOLUMES PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


Price 8s. each. 

I. Genesis.—II. Exopus.—lII. Leviticus to NumBers xxvi.—lIV. 
NUMBERS XxviIl. TO DEtTERONOoMY.—V. JosHUA To JUDGES v.—VI. JUDGES 
vI. TO 1 SAMUEL xviu.—VII. 1 SAMUEL xvull. To 1 Kines xi1.—VIII. 
1 Kines xv. To 1 CHRONICLES IX. « 


OTHER WORKS BY DR. PARKER. 


The Inner Life of Christ, as Revealed in the Gospel of Matthew. 
Vol. I. ‘‘ These Sayings » Mine.” 8vo, 8s. 


The Inner Life of Christ. Vol. II. “Servant of all.” 8vo, 8s. 


The Inner Life of Christ. Vol. III. “Things concerning Himself. 
8vo, 8s. 


Apostolic Life, as Revealed in the Acts of the Apostles. In Three 
Vols., 8vo. Sold separately, price 8s. each. 


Tyne Chylde; My Life and Teaching. Partly in the Daylight of Fact, 
partly in the Limelight of Fancy. 8vo, price 8s. 


“Tyne Chylde” is a book of Parables, Visions, Colloquies, and other varied matter. It contains An 
Outline of the Author’s Early Life ; Huz and Buz, or Brothers not Akin; Righteous Aaron and Charitable 
Amos: A Parable on Faith: A Parable on Revelation; A Parable on ’ Prayer ; ; The Turk in England ; 
The New Providence ; Akrabbim the Jew; A Christian Argument; A Spiritual Biography ; and Job's 


forters. 
LONDON : 
HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Limirep, 52, Lone Acre, W.C., 
AND 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 
NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 


Second Edition. Completing 15,000. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


TROPICAL AFRICA. By Henry Drummond, F.R.S.E,, F.G.S, With Six 


Maps and Illustrations. 
Satrurpay Review.—“ It 1s a charmingly written book Piofessor Drummond has been content, 
with valuable and suggestive results, to compress the sum of his observations into a few well- 
weighed and well-written pages.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Twenty-third Edition. Completing 82nd Thousand. Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 
NATURAL LAW IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD. - 


SprecTatTor.—‘ This 1s one of the most impressive and suggestive books on religion that we 
have read for a long time.” 


Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THE LIFE OF SAMUEL MORLEY. By Epwin Hopper, Author of 
the ‘‘Life and Work of the Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury,” etc. With Etched 


Portrait by MANESSE 
PALL MALL GazeTTE —" Should biography-writing ever take the rank of a professional art, the 
author of the book we have just closed will be one of the Royal Academy Hs work 1s an 
admirable portrait.” 


SIR J. WILLIAM DAWSON’S NEW BOOK. In ciown 8&vo, cloth, gs. 


MODERN SCIENCE IN BIBLE LANDS. By Sir J. W. Dawson, 


¥F R.S., with Maps and IIlustrations. 
ST JameEs’s GAZETTE —‘‘ It would take a long essay to do justice to the many topics handled in 
Sir Wilham Dawson s profoundly interesting work ” 


BY FHE SAME AUTHOR. 
Fifth Editton. Crown 8vo, cloth, 75. 64. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE WORLD ACCORDING TO REVELA- 
TION AND SCIENCE. 


NEW WORK BY “GAVIN OGILVY.”— Crown 8vo, buckram, gllt top, 6% 


WHEN A MAN’S SINGLE: A Tale of Literary Life. 
By J. M. BARRIE (‘‘ Gavin Ogilvy ”) 
ST. JAMESS GAZETTE —“ Mr Barrie’s bright and entertaining novel ’ 
BY 1HE SAME AUIHOR 
Second Edition Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s 


AULD LICHT IDYLLS. 


SPECTATOR —“‘In its fidelity to truth, its humour, and its vivid interest, it 15 a complete and a 
welcome contrast to the paltry ‘duds’ which are nowadays printed by the dozen as pictures of 
humble and religious life in Scotland ’ 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 65. 


TENANTS OF AN OLD FARM: Leaves from the Note-Book 
of a Naturalist By Henry C.McCoox, D.D With an Introduction by Sir Joun 
Lussock, M.P., D.C.L., F.R.S. With Illustrations. 


DaiLy CHronicLe.—‘' His teaching, while possessing the highest scientific value, is made 
admirably simple and clear.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE GOSPEL IN NATURE: Scripture Truths derived from 
and illustrated by Facts in Nature. By the same Author. With an Introduct'on by 
W. CARRUTHERS, F.R.S. e 


LONDON : HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, PATERNOSTER Row. 
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“KEY TO THE TITHE 
QUESTION. 


BY THE 


REV. W. M. HAWKINS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt lettered, 2s.; ditto, eft edges, 3s.; supertor 
Bindings, 4s. 6d. 


Mr. Churchwarden JAMES S. GARDINER, Borley Lodge, Sudbury, 
writes :— 

‘‘I would that every Englishman could read it; the 
ywestion would then soon be settled.” 


JOHN PARRY, Esgq., of Plas, Lianarmon, writes :— 


‘  ] consider it a very concise and a very effectual Key. 
ivery Farmer throughout the country should have a copy 
f it,—and all concerned in Tithes.’’ 


LONDON 
JOHN HADDON & CO.,, 
3 AND 4, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


f 
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A TREATISE ON 
Hewspaper Dook-heeping by 
Double Guiry, 


OBSERVATIONS ON NEWSPAPER MANAGEMENT, AND 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE ACCOUNT-BOOKS USED 
IN NEWSPAPER WORK. 


WILLIAM SIDMAN, 


NEWSPAPER ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR. 


SECOND EIMTION. 


LONDON : 
JOHN HADDON & CoO., 
3 AND 4, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


{Au Rights Reserved.) 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
COMPLETION OF THE FIRST VOLUML, A-B 
Vol {, A—B,1 oyal 4£2, half morocco, 52s 6d , may also be had handsomely bound in whole russia 


Part IV, BRA 
Section [I , C—Cass, 55 


S, 4to, paper covers, 128 


d , or separately, Section I, Bra-Byz, 7s. 6d. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY on HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES 


Founded mainly on the Materials collected by the Philological Society 
Edited by Jamrs A H Murray, BA Lond, Hon M A, Oxon, LL D. Edin, etc , sometime 


Piesident of the Philological Society 


With the assistance of many Scholars and Men of Science 


The OXFORD ENGLISH DIOTIONARY aims at 


g an adequate account of the meaning, 


of English words now in general use, or known to have been in use at any time 


origin and 
during the past years It endeavours— 


what processes, and when 


a To tllustrate these facts by a series of quotations ranging from the first known occurrence 
of the word to the latest or down lo the present day, the word being thus wiade to exhibit tts own 


history and meaning And 
To treat the etymolo 


of cach word strictly on the basis of Aistornal fact and tn accordance 


3 
with the methods and results of modern philologial sctence 
TIMES 


This monumental work 


Never before hay the Engush languaye been treated Iexicogriphically in a manner 90 


truly comprehensive and scientific and rarely has the University of Oxford lent the resources of its celebrated press to & 


SATURDAY REVIEW 
‘ As for criticism in the ordinary sense there cin Le no question of it The Dictionary will itself be the greatest 


work more worthy of its ancient renown 


monument of English philologic al criticism ever constructed 


CLAR ND ow PRESS SERIES 
> Fe EF Neen g orks in &. ENGLisu, MoDERN LANGUAGES, 


MATHEMATICS, SCIFNCF, I aw, 


History, PH1l10sorHY FTC 


Complete Catalogues and full inf rmate na ent ree on appluation 


London: HENBY FROW DE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 
LL EID EE OI IPE ER EC TE IS TT ETE RD AE OR TTT TT ETT TITLES PO ETE EE DOTTIE EI IE TT ED DCE LIT TE TE TELE 


PRIZES, PRESENES, GIRUS, REWARDS, EEC. 


BIBLICAL WORKS, 


For Ministers and ‘Teachers 


CHURCH SERVICES, In Assorted Bindings 
COMMON PRAYER BOOKS 


In Large and Small lypes 
STORY BOOKS, For Young People 
PICTURE BOOKS, 


SCHOOL PRIZES, 
Beautifully Bound ind Well Hlustrated 


For the J ittle Ones 


BIBLES 

Fkiom Stapence to Six Guineas each 
GIFT BOOKS, For all Ages and in all Styles 
SERVICES OF SONG, 


AND 
MUSIC LEAFLETS and HANDBILLS 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, 


For Presentation 


FRAMED TEXTS 


For School and Home 


Eluminated Certs, Banners. Shrelds, Sannerets, Ribbon Texts, Scripture Prints, 
rte., for Werorating Churches, Chapels, Mission Malls, and Schools. 





PIANOFORTES, 


>t AMERICAN + ORGANS, ¥< 


HARMONIUMS, 
BENTGLISH-AMERICAN ORGANS, 
FOR CASH, OR ON THE THREE YEARS' SYSTEM. 

AL Styles, Sizes, and Wrices. 

PRICES MAY BE OBTAINED OF THE TRADE MANAGER. 
Portable Harmoniums for Open-air Services. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 
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42nd YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


The Canadian @rceite 


4 Map of the 


CITY OF TORONTO Almanac for 1880, 


mi geeh book each book 
CONTAINING A 
LARGE AMOUNT OF INFORMATION RELATIVE TO CANADA 


Customs and Excise Tariff. Educational Institutions. 


Banks in Canada. Clergy List. 
Dominion and Provincial Masonic Lodges. 
Officials. Miscellaneous Institutions. 
Militia List. Municipal Officers. 
Full List of Post Offices. Legal Information. 


Statistics, etc. 


THE COPP CLARK CO., LD., TORONTO, CANADA. 


JOHN HADDON & CO, BOUVERIE ST, FIEEIT S1, LONDON 


THE PRESS GUTTING AGENCY. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
17, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON. 








ballast cy collects Cuttings upon any subject which may be discussed in the Press 
of Great Britain, the Continent, or the Colonies 

Files are searched, special information 1s prepared, and publicity may be obtained, for 
all bona-fide announcements 

Public Men are supplied with notices of themselves and their public duties, Actors, 
Artists, and Authors aith criticisms of their work, Merchants with notices of thei firms 
and business, and the general public with Press Comments upon any question in which 
they may be interested 

A special branch of the Agency has been established to arrange for the publication of 
paragraphs in the press, 

Among those who have subscribed for Press oe are over 6OQ M.P.’s and Peers, 
as well as the leading Authors, Actors, and Artists of the day, and upwards of 1,000 


important business 


TERMS AND OTHER PARTICULARS FREE ON 
APPLICATION. 
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*.* THe BIRKENHEAD ADVERTISER says: “THE CuurcH MONTHLY will soon become the 


Parish Magazine of the Country.” 


The New Magazine for Parish Localisation, 24 pp. Crown 4tv, Splendidly Lilustrated, id. 


The Church Monthly. 


Edited by FR1 DK. Suer.écx, Author of “ More than Conquerors,” “ IHustrious Abstainers,” etc, 
Late Hon, Editorial Secretar y of the Church of England Temperance Society. 
Late Editor of Hand and Heart, etc. 


COMMENCEMENT OF NEW VOLUME. 


1889. 


6 lige = Editor has been greatly encouraged by the gratifying reception given to THE 

CHURCH MONTHLY during the first year of its existence, alike by the Clergy, the 
Press, and the Public. The several features which have been so much appreciated in 1888 
will be sustained, and as opportunity offers other new departments introduced. Meanwhile, 
a brief outline of some of the arrangements already made for next year is appended :— 


Strayed East: A Serial Tale by 
the Kev. A. R. BuckLanp, M.A., Autho: of 
“Through Thick and thin,” etc. (with 
numerous Illustrations by A. PEARCE). 


The White Sledge: A Tale for 
the Young Folks. By F. M. Ho_mes, Author 
of 0 he Marston’s Anchor,” etc. (J/lus- 
trate ip 

Our Fellow Creatures. By the 
Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., Author of ‘The 

Illustrated Natural History.” (/llustrated.) 


‘* Saturday Night,” and other 
Ballads. By the Rev. F. LANGBRIDGL, M.A., 
Author of ‘Poor Folks’ Lives,” etc. (J//us- 
trated.) 

St. Paul’s Cathedral. (/lustrated.) 
By the Rev. W. H. Mitman, M.A. 

Sermonettes. Jy the DEAN ot 
ARMAGH, the Ven. Archdeacon Gorz, the 
Rev. J. R. VzeRnon, M A., Author of ‘ The 
Harvest of a Quiet Eye,” etc.; the Rev. 
Prebendary Harry Jonrs, M.A., the Rev. 

€ W. Sunpcriann Liwis, M.A., the Rev. J. 
W. DicGie, M.A., and others. 

Quiet Moments: Thoughts fon 
the Sick and Suffering. By the Rev. Dr. 
Laycock. . 

Representative Churchmen 
rath Portiaits of the Icading Bishops and 

ergy. ; 

Our Parish Churches. (This 
Series will be pioiusely illustrated.) 

Hymns and Poems for the 

urch’s Year. By the Ven. Archdeacon 
FARRAR, the Rev. J. Eritrion, M.A., the 
Rev. S. j . STONE, M.A., the Rev. Prebendary 
Goprrey TurinG, M.A., Canon BuRBIDGE, 


the Rev. W. St. Hitt Bourne, 
STowELL, the Rev. R. H. Davirs, M.A., | 
the Rev. W. A. Batuurst, M.A., ESTHER © 


WIGLESWORTH, etc. 


Canon | 


The Holy Land. By the Rev. Dr. 


CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE. (/Ulustrated.) 

Church Defence. By the Rev. 
Tnomas Moore, M.A., Author of ‘The 
Englishman's Brief,” etc. 

The Church in Wales. By the 
Rev. ]. RoBerT O. WEsT. 

The Birds of the Bible, etc. 
‘bie Rev. J. W. BARDSLEY, M.A. 

Bible Explorations. By the Rev. 
W. SUNDERLAND Lewis, M.A. 

Poultry Keeping. By the Editor 
of Fow!s, . 

Bee Keeping. By the Rev. V. H. 
Moyir, M.A, and Frank R. CHESHIRE, 
F R.M.S., F.L.S. 

Cottage Cookery. by M. Rag. 

Miscellaneous Papers. By the 
Autho. of “How to be Happy, though 
a ried,” etc.; A. ARTHUR READL; Mrs. 
SHU L. 

Work amongst Young Men. 
By the Rev. J. 5. BARRASS. 

Work in the Vineyard. By the 
Rev. T. Jounson, Editor of the Parish Guid, 
etc. 

Temperance Illustrations. By 
FREDK. SHERLOCK. : 

Original Hymn Tunes. Contri- 
buted by the Rev. H. G. BonaviaA Hunt, 
Mus. Doc., the Rev. F. Peer, Mus. Bac., 
the Rev. R. Brown-BortHwick, M.A., 
ARTHUR H. Brown, W. H. JupE, etc. 


Our Puzzle Corner. By M.A. 


(Oxon.). , 
Gardening, Missionary Gleanings, 
Christian Evidences, Thrift, Sanita- 
tion, Children’s Page, ‘“‘ Asked and 


Answered,”’ etc., etc. 


The Church Monthly Yearly Volume for 1888, being the First VoLuME, is now 


ready, bound in cloth, gilt, price 3g. This handsome ; 
ergymen and Popular Authors, about 200 Lllustrations by the 


omplete Serial Stories, several Short Stories, several Ser- 
and Poems, and numerous Papers on Practical Subjects. This 


Letterpress by well-known 
Leading Artists of the day, 3 
monettes, Original H 


olume contains 9304 s 0 


Volume is specially suitable for Rewards, School Prizes, Parish Libraries, etc. 
___A SPEQMEN COPY will be sent post free to any addreas on application to FREDK. 
SHERLOCK, 30 and 3:, New Bripce Street, Lupcate Circus, EC. 
*," Church Bells says :—‘ The Church Monthly is excellent, and even improves each month. 
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JHE STORY OF JHE NATIONS. 


Crown &vo, cloth, Mustrated, and furnished with Maps and Indexes, 5s. each; Presenta- 
tion Edition, gilt edges, 5s. 6d. 


A NEW VOLUME JUST READY. 


By S. G, W_ Benjamin, 


The following are the other Volumes in the Series :— 


ROME. 
By Artuur Gitman, M.A. 3rd Ed. 


“The author succeeds admirably in repro- 
jucing the ‘Grandeur that was Rome. "— 
Sydney Morning Herald. 


THE JEWS. 
By Prof. J. K. Hosmer. 2nd Ed. 


“The book possesses much of the interest, 
he suggestiveness, and the charm of romance.” 
—Saturday Review. 


GERMANY. 


By Rev. S. Barinc-GouLp. 2nd Ed. 


“Mr. Banng-Gould tells his stirring tale with 
snowecks and perspicuity He isa thorough 
naster of his subject."—G/obe. 

“‘A decided success,”—Alheneum. 


CARTHAGE. 


By Prof. Atrrep J. Ciiurcu. 3rd Ed. 
‘‘Told with admirable lucidity.”—Odserve:. 


ALEXANDER’S EMPIRE. 
By Prof. J. P. MAHAFFY, 3rd Ed. 


‘*An admirable epitome.” —Melbourne Argus. 


THE MOORS IN SPAIN. 


By Stanvey Lang-Poo.te, 2nd Ed. 


‘‘ The best, the fullest, the most accurate, and 
most readable history of the Moors in Spain for 
general readers.”—Sié. James's Gazette. 


ANCIENT EGYPT. 


By Prof. GEorGE RAw.inson, 3rd Ed. 


‘(The story 1s told of the land, people, and 
wiers, with vivid colouring and consummate 
iterary skill.”"—New York Critec. 


HUNGARY. 


By Prof. ARMINIUS VAMBERY, 2nd Ed. 


The volume which he has contiibuted to 
The Story of the Nations’ will be generally 
lonsidered one of the most interesting and 
victuresque of that useful series.”—7itmes. 


THE SARACENS, 


By ARTHUR GILMAN, M.A. 


Le livre de M. Gilman est destine a etre Ju 


‘videment par un grand nombre de gens pout 
sequels l'étude des nombreux on s deja 
arus serait impossible.”—Journal des Debats. 


IRELAND, 


By the Hon. Emiry Law ess. 2nd Ed, 
“ This clear and temperate narrative.” 


Spectator. 
CHALDEA. 


By ZENAIDE A. RAGOZIN. 


“ One of the most interesting numbers of the 
series In which 1t appears.”"—Scofsman. 


THE GOTHS. 


By Henry BRADLEY, 


‘It has the merit of care and accuracy. Its 
style is ope and vigorous. Mr. Lradley 
makes the history interesting to geneal 
readeis. The work 15 well ilustrated, and 
forms a valuable addition to the series.” 


ASSYRIA. Scotsman. 


By Zenaipt A. RAGOZIN. 

‘Madame Ragozin has pe:formed her task 
In It as admirably as she has done 1n her earlier 
volume on ‘Chaldea’ She has spared no pains 
in collecting the latest and best information on 
the subject, and has put it eed In a most 
attractive form. Assyrian life has become a 
reality in her hands. Assyriologists, as well as 
the general public ll find her book a charm- 
ing one to read.” 

Extract from Letier front Prof. Sayce. 


TURKEY. 


By STANLEY LANE-PooLi, 2nd Ed. 


“Decidedly one of the most valuable addi- 
tions toa fable selres. The illustrations, as in 
previous volumes of the course, are not only 
numerous, but well seleeted and 1 eally helpful.” 


Glasgow Mazsl. 
HOLLAND. 


By Prof. J. E. THorotp RoGers, 


“This vigorously-written book 18 of distinct 
value as a bold and careful study of the rise 
and growth of Holland.”—Leeds Mercury. 


MEDIZ VAL FRANCE. 
By the late Prof. Gustave Masson. 


“ The volume is throughout carefully written, 
and contains much that is calculated to interest 
even the general reader.”—Morning Post. 


; Other Volumes in Preparation. Prosp uses Post Free on Application. # 
LONDON: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C, 
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TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE 


FOR ALL 


COMPETITIVE AND PASS EXAMINATIONS. 


BY 


JAMES P O’BYRNE, 


FS, Se (Lond), FRSL, etc , Member of the cet College of Preceptors , Fellow of Ch Corr 
‘Universit Principal of the University and Civil Service College, Carlow Branches Athy, 
ak A and agenalstown Author of ‘Racincus Andromaque (a Literal ‘Irans- 
lation), and ‘‘ The Complete Guide to the Examinations for Irish National 
Teachers, etc Editor of‘ ‘* The Irish National Review, ‘*O Byrne’s 
Monthly Illustrated,’ and ‘‘ The Literary News,’ etc , etc 


SYSTEM OF TUITION. 


A definite portion of work 1s arranged for the Pupil to gct up thoroughly each week. 
He then receives Test Papers in two subjccts which he has prepared, which papers he 
answers and sends to the Tutor to be coirected The Tutor, after correcting these 
papers (filling im omissions and giving hints, etc ), returns them to the Pupil, with ja 
fresh batch of papers for the following week, which, 1n due course, are treated inj a 
similar manner to the first set 

The Pupil 1s taken through a completcly comprehensive scheme of work, covering 
the whole ground of his particular Examination, and, if he faithfully follows out the 
instructions laid down, he cannot fail to make good progress 

On receiving back his papers (coirccted) the Pupil should enter Questions and 
Answers, 1n proper order, neatly into his notebook, so as to have them ready to read 
over just before the Examination 


RECENT SUCCESSES. 


An average of 90 per cent of Postal pupils have succeeded 1n their various exami- 
nations, and some high places have recently been taken in the Public Competitive 
Examinations 


Over 350 Successes in the Civil Service, including 11 First Places 


FEES. 
FOR PASS EXAMINATIONS (PRELIMINARY, LAW, MEDICAL, Etc): 


Per Six Months’ Course £9 9 0 
Per Three Months’ Course 56 5 O 
Per Month’s Course 220 
FOR COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS (ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE, Etc): 
Per Six Months’ Course , £12 12 O 
Per Three Months’ Course 8 8 O 
Per Month’s Course 33 0 


These fees include weekly Test Papers in two or more Subjects. More«or less 
frequent Correspondence can be arranged by special agreement 


em Full Prospectus (80 Pages) post free on application 


Ualveralty and Clyil Service Coliege, “ Tuition by Correspondence” Dep't., 


CARLOW, IRELAND. 
Branch Offices - London, Dublin, Cork, Athy, and Bagenalstowh. - 
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‘The Best System of Shorthand.”—Daily News. 


(PHONOGRAPHY), TAUGHT IN OVER goo Scrioors, CoLiecrs, &c. 

Every one should learn Pitman’s Shorthand. §= To Boys Intended for Commercial Careers, the 
To Literary Men, Phonography especially re- necessity tor Shorthand 1s becoming more and 
ommends itselfas a valuable auxtharynevery- more urgent every year. Parents are always 
ay work. For making extractsfrom choiceand 48ked, when trying to yet then boys into com- 
istructive works, for keepin a diary or com- mercial situations, Can your son write short- 
10nplace book, for correspondence and literary hand?” There is hardly anything he can learn 
om position, &c. Phonography 18 pre-cminently at school, besides knowin the three R’s 
aluable. It will also be found useful intaking thoroughly, that will prove of more use to him 
otes of sermons, speeches, discussions, lec- 1 after life than Shorthand. 


ures, &c., thus collecting material fo: future 
hought and reflection. [See article on Shorthand ] 


Illustrated Pamphlet, 32 pages, gratis and post free. 


Get ““PITMAN’S PHONOGRAPRIC TEACHER,” price 6d. 1,200,000 copies sold. 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, AMEN CORNER, LONDON EC, and all Booksellers 





CHURCH BELL FOUNDRY, 


Established Three Centuries. 





267, WHITECHAPEL ROAD, LONDON, E. 


NO EXTRAS. NO TROUBLE. 





The FOREIGN PARCEL AGENCY, 


With Depéts in all Parts of the World, make 
Regular Shipments as Advertised elsewhere. 


One Payment covers All Charges, including 
Insurance. Payments either end. 


NO EXTRAS. 


Rates and Full Particulars on Application to 


P. W. WOOLLEY & CO,., 
4, Guildhall Chambers, London, E.C. 
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GYMNASTIC APPARATUS, 


® BOTH PORTABLE AND FIXED, FOR 
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Army and Navy and Military Colleges. 
EXTABLISHED 100 YEARS. 


As Oinsnally Invented by Geo Spence 
NURSERY GYMNASIUM AS SUPPLIED TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
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The Highest Award, Educational Congress, RIO JANEIRO, 
Prize Medal, International Health Exhibition, LONDON, 
Prize Medal, International Exhibition, LIVERPOOL. 


AND 


Anglo-Danish Exhibition, LONDON. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


52, GOSWELL ROAD, LONDON. 
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THE NORTH BRITISH RUBBER Co., 


EMITTED. 


ARE EXTENSIVE {el /|\ | AND BONA-FIDE 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


INDIA-RUBBER 
FURNISHINGS 
SPEGIALITIES 


OR the use of Shipbuilders, Engineers, Textile Manufacturers, Dyers, 
Electricians, Chemical Manufacturers, Paper Makers, Millers, 
Contractors, etc. Also for Steamships, Railways, Collieries, Iron Works, 
and for Agricultural and General Technical Purposes, including Boots, 
Shoes, Waterproof Cloth and Garments, Air Goods, etc. 


MANUFACTORY, 
CASTLE MILLS, EDINBURGH. 


WAREHOUSES, 
GLASGOW, 106, Buchanan Street. ; MANCHESTER, 6, Charlotte Street, 
EDINBURGH, 106, Princes Street. LIVERPOOL, Cereal Court, Bruns- 
LONDON, 57, Moorgate Street. wick Street. : 
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THE DIRECT 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING COMPANY 


(LIMTTED), 


Photo-Engravers, Etchers, and Whoto- 
Lithographers, 


38(s5), FARRINGDON STREET, E.C., 
PRODUCE PHOTO-ZINCO BLOCKS 


FOR 


Mewspaper, Book, and Magazine Illustratior 


FROM PEN-AND-INK, CHALK DRAWINGS, 
etc., etc. 


| STEEL AND COPPER PLATES AND WOOD BLOCK 
PRINTS REDUCED OR ENLARGED, FOR FINE 
ART OR COMMERCIAL PURPOSES. 





As the Works and Studio are illuminated by Electric 
Light, Blocks can be produced at any time, 
irrespective of the Weather. 


Hstimwtes and all Information on application at the Works, 
WHERE SPECIMENS CAN BE SEEN. 
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DIRECTORS AND MANAGERS op 
RAILWAYS, GAS WORKS, BANKS, IN- 
SURANCE OFFICES, CHARITABLE IN- 
STITUTIONS, HOTELS, LQCAL BOARDS, 
AND TO ALL GENERAL ADVERTISERS: 


THE CENTRAL ADVERTISING OFFICES. 
(ESTABLISHED 1814). 


a 


Sole Contractors for Advertising in “‘ Hazeny’s ANNUAL,” 


London Offices for “Canadian Almanack.” Guaranteed ‘circulation, 
25,000 copies. 


London Offices “ Tropical Apriculturist.” The onty Tea Planters’ 
Journal published in Ceylon. 


London Office Caps Punch.” The Nationat Illustrated Comic Purnal 
ot South Africa. 


Give Free advice and assistance to Advertisers. 


Have Accounts with LEADING South American Journals published in 


SPANISH. 
Receive Advertisements for American and Canadian J ournals, 
Receive Advertisements for Indian and Colonial Journals. 
Offer important Suggestions to parties who contemplate starting New 


Companies. Give Estimates, etc. 


Can refer Advertisers to sevéral Banks and many Insurance Companies and 
Charitable Societies whose business they do. 


Can refer to Solicitors and Accountants, to Auctioneers and Publishers, 
and'to many leading Advertisers. 


Advertise New Companie: 


Have Agents in all the Chief Cities of the World. 





By experience are tnabled to select suitable Mediums for particular 
classes of Advertisements. 


Systematically Register their Advertisements when they appear, and prevent 
all kinds of errors. 

Receive Advertisements from Clerks, Secretaries, Travellers, Governesses, 
and Domestic Servants, 

Receive and forward Letters in answer to Advertisements sree of charge. 


Receive all kinds of Scholastic Advertisements, Have a special Indian 


connection for these. 


Require but One Copy of an Advertisement for any number of Papers. 








Undertake the Engraving of Blocks for Illustrated Advertisements. 
Offices are on the Ground Floor in the Centre of the City, 
pare from 9 to 6; Saturds' wd v8, from g till s. 


